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I  begin  the  publication  of  this  Letter  be- 
cause I  want  free  expression.  I  liavo  no 
great  message  to  deliver,  no  world-renovating 
reforms  to  advocate,  no  hobbies  to  ride,  and 
no  expectation  that  I  shall  be  al)le  to  slay 
the  dragons  of  greed  and  dishonesty  which 
master  this  town.  But  I  hope  to  scotch 
them. 

In  San  Francisco  and  California  there  are, 
I  believe,  several  thousand  people  who  will 
gladly  Ijuy  a  paper  which  is  owned  by  its 
editor,  if  that  editor  is  an  honest  man,  whose 
only  policy  is  to  tell  the  truth  when  he 
speaks  of  public  affairs  and  public  men — an 
editor  who  is  superior  to  influence,  bribery 
or  bullying.  There  is  no  immodesty  in  my 
asserting  that  I  am  an  editor  of  that  kind. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  been  a 
journalist,  employed  at  one  time  or  another 
on  mostjai  the  San  Francisco  newspapers,  in 
every  capacity  from  that  of  reporter  to  man- 
aging editor.  The  proprietors  of  all,  I  am 
sure,  will  permit  me  to  offer  them  as  refer- 
ences, even  in  cases  where  they  would  hardly 
ask  me  to  vouch  for  them. 

I  have  put  my  name  in  the  title,  because 
it  advertises  the  character  of  the  paper  to 
the  interior  public,  who  already  know  me 
through  a  weekly  letter  which  for  several 
years  I  have  been  sending  to  newspapers  in 
this  State  and  Nevada  and  Utah.  That  let- 
ter has  laid  the  rod  on  many  deserving 
backs,  and  it  has  never  exhibited  reluctance 
to  take  the  unpopular  side  when  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  the  unpopular  side  hap- 
pened to  be  right.  Far-away  newspapers, 
not  having  the  same  reasons  as  the  San 
Francisco  press  for  fearing  the  local  dragons 
mentioned,  have  allowed  me  a  latitude  of 
utterance  which  has  awakened  both  my  sur- 
prise and  gratitude.  So  I  expect  a  good  cir- 
culation for  tliis  Letter  throughout  the 
coast,  for  the  readers  of  my  correspondence 
know  me  as  one  who  takes  pleasure  in  writ- 
ing what  he  thinks,  simply  for  the  sake  of 
setting  down  the  truth — as  one  who  regards 
himself  as  the  best  property  he  can  own. 

Long  exjjerience  of  the  newspaper  offices, 
and  a  previous  venture  on  a  much  more  ex- 
pensive scale,  teach  me  that  success  and  hon- 
esty cannot  go  together  in  a  journal  here 
unless  it  be  published  very  cheaply.  In  ex- 
act proportion  as  a  paper  becomes  costly  to 
issue  does  it  fall  under  fear  of  the  enmity  of 
the  men  and  institutions  which  rule  this  city 
with  a  despotism  that  no  old-fashioned  feudal 
duke  would  have  dared  to  practice  in  his 
principality. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  about  journal- 


ism in  this  free  American  city.  Every  daily 
paper  in  it  is  the  slave  of  its  advertisers. 
Once  a  deputation  of  lousiness  men  came  to 
me  as  the  managing  editor  of  an  evening  jour- 
nal with  a  paper  setting  forth  that  the  par- 
don of  a  convict  had  lieen  applied  for,  and 
"Vtiey,  aSvhewvy  adrcrtfeers,  -nrished — that  is 
to  say,  demanded — tiiat  the  iiowspapor 
should  make  no  adverse  editorial  connnents 
on  the  application  until  it  had  been  granted. 
The  newspaper  would  have  been  crippled  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  advertising  of  these 
business  men,  and  it  submitted  to  their 
blackmail.  So  did  every  other  daily  news- 
paper in  San  Francisco,  and  also'  all  the 
weeklies  save  one.  My  own  pen  voiced  its 
indignation  for  it.  It  was  offended  only 
because  the  committee  had  overlooked  it — 
forgotten  to  show  it  tht  courtesy  of  insult. 

The  business  men  did  not  go  into  this  base 
work  of  stifling  the  press  because  the  mis- 
sion was  agreeable.  The  con\dct  had  robbed 
a  corporation  and  grown  tired  of  the  peni- 
tentiary. Presumably  he  was  threatening 
the  corporation  that  he  would  tell  what  he 
knew.  The  corporation  was  able  to  coerce 
the  business  men,  ani  i^he  lAjsincsf^  men  were 
able  to  coerce  the  press. 

No  daily  paper  could  live  in  San  Francis- 
co that  should  be  steadily  loyal  to  the  pub- 
lic. I  do  not  mean  that  they  are  all  bribed 
to  silence  with  money  in  hand,  but  by  the 
knowledge  that  corporations  and  millionaires 
who  are  plundering  can  hit  back  and  hurt  if 
attacked.  Most  of  the  dailies  are  not  above 
accepting  checks,  however,  and  as  for  the 
weeklies,  I  know  of  but  one  which  does  not 
depend  for  life  upon  the  charity  and  fear  of 
the  rich. 


Observe  how  this  L'Mer  conquers  the  sit- 
uation. I  have  sufficient  money  to  publish 
it  long  enough  to  learn  whether  it  will  pay 
or  not.  It  costs  so  little  that  a  sale  of 
one  thousand  copies  will  more  than  sup- 
port it.  Having  no  building,  presses  or 
staff,  I  am  without  those  sappers  of 
courage,  "business  interests."  Being  a 
journalist,  and  nothing  else,  I  have  no 
political  ambition,  and  having  passed  the 
age  of  small  illusions,  have  no  place  in  the 
society  column  to  lose.  Moreover,  I  have  no 
wealth  to  be  robbed  of.  How,  then,  am  I  to 
be  lassoed?  I  shall  ask  nobody  to  subscribe 
for  or  to  advertise  in  the  Letter,  since  I  ex- 
pect the  sales  through  the  News  Company, 
which  reaches  the  whole  coast  and  supplies 
the  newsboys,  to  sustain  it.  Nevertheless, 
subscriptions  and  advertisements  will  not  be 
scorned,  provided  they  come  on  the  clear  un- 
derstanding that  they  imply  no  obligation  of 
silence  at  any  time  on  any  subject.  But  they 
will  not  be  solicited. 

Naturally  I  do  not  look  for  the  approval 
of  Nob  Hill  or  the  patronage  of  Tar  Flat.    It 


will  be  my  pleasure  to  interfere  to  the  extent 
of  my  ability  with  the  freebooting  and  happi- 
ness of  the  former,  and  the  latter's  comfort 
will  not  be  disturbed,  for  it  will  not  have  the 
capacity  to  understand  what  I  write.  The 
average  fat  and  comfortable  citizen,  armored 
in  contentment  with  himself  and  his  time, 
and  respecting  sincerely  those  who,  with  or 
without  the  help  of  Providence,  have  been 
set  above  him  financially  and  socially,  will 
pass  the  Letter  by  with  the  contempt  that 
whatsoever  is  irregular  deserves.  I  shall  de- 
pend for  my  clients  on  those  who  have  some 
thinking  brains  under  their  hats,  whether  the 
hats  be  tiles  or  slouches,  and  who  have  heart 
as  well  as  mind  enough  to  comprehend  how 
much  mere  manhood  needs  a  voice  on  this 
plantation,  where  a  few  persons,  no  wiser  and 
not  better  than  the  rest  of  us,  are  by  wealth, 
— mostl}'  stolen — given  the  power  to  welt  the 
back  of  almost  any  field  hand  who  shows  a 
rebellious  spirit.  Only  such  as  think  it  well 
that  there  should  be  liberty  for  a  writer  of 
some  sense  and  good  conscience  to  utter  him- 
self, whether  his  utterances  fall  in  with  their 
own  opinions  or  not,  will  "support"  the 
Letter;  other  purchasers  will  buy  if  I  am 
interesting,  and  I  think  I  know  my  trade 
well  enough  to  supply  a  dime's  worth  weekly. 
To  the  lawyers,  the  doctors,  the  men  of  edu- 
cation and  thought  in  and  out  of  the  pro- 
fessions, to  all  who  are  in  the  habit  of  com- 
plaining that  newspapers  are  not  plain 
spoken,  this  Letter  comes  with  my  promise 
pledged  to  entire  frankness.  I  aim  at  noth- 
ing more  wonderful,  more  daring,  than  to 
speak  out  truthfully  once  a  week  about  the 
matters  that  are  of  passing  or  permanent 
interest  to  intelligent  people.  No  publica- 
tion in  San  Francisco  does  this,  because  when 
the  press  is  not  corrupt  it  is  cowardly,  and 
when  both  or  neither  it  is  too  stupid  to  know 
the  worth  of  candor. 


Yet  is  the  press  a  flattering  mirror.  Per- 
haps the  town  is  no  worse  than  any  other 
commercial  city,  but  that  does  not  reduce  the 
shame  of  the  truth  that  San  Francisco  is 
rotten  in  character  and  without  bravery. 
How  many  men  in  it  own  themselves?  How 
many  are  there  who  do  not  let  their  interests 
control  their  speech  and  conduct  to  compli- 
ance when  they  see  wrong  being  done  by  the 
powerful?  What  proportion  of  our  public 
men  are  better  than  prostitutes?  How  much 
common  honesty  is  there  on  Front  and  San- 
some  and  Pine  and  California  streets?  How 
many  of  the  "  leading  citizens  "  down  there 
would  not  indignantly,  and  justly,  send  their 
clerks  to  jail  for  the  crime  of  imitation? 
How  many  professional  men  come  morally 
within  miles  of  a  standard  they  know 
would  be  far  too  low  for  a  gentleman?  Most 
of  this  town's  successful  citizens  are  mere 
rascals,  and  they,  not  without  reason,   hold 
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the  palliating  belief  (when  they  are  so  sensi- 
tive as  to  care  for  salve)  that  the  unsuccess- 
ful remainder  have  either  failed  as  rascals  or 
been  denied  opportunity.  How  far  from  the 
truth  was  the  legislator,  representing  a  south- 
of-Market-stroet  district,  who  said  in  Sacra- 
mento that  the  principal  difference  between 
hie  complaining  constituents  and  himself  was 
that  he  had  a  chance  to  take  bribes  while 
they  had  not? 

I  am  not  railing.  1  have  been  a  journalist 
in  San  Francisco  for  twenty  years,  and  know. 
There  are  good  men  here,  of  course,  but  they 
do  not  give  the  city's  life  their  fjuality,  and 
their  names  seldom  appear  in  the  news- 
papers, except  among  the  marriages  and 
deaths.  What  is  the  tone  that  prevails 
everywhere — in  the  ofiice,  the  store,  the  club, 
the  corner-grocery,  the  factory,  the  editorial 
room?  A  cynicism  that  is  as  gross  as  it  is 
unmanly.  It  is  killing  to  the  generous  spirit 
and  soon  cramps  the  young  to  the  measure 
of  their  embittered  or  slavish  elders.  1  am 
out  with  my  pen  against  this  penury  of 
principle,  this  reek  of  surrender  and  dis- 
couragement, this  foul  gospel  which  makes 
of  money  and  the  material  things  it  com- 
mands the  sole  good,  the  only  object  worth 
effort  Needless  to  say  I  am  not  so  unworld- 
ly as  to  hope  that  I  can  change  the  com- 
plexion of  San  Francisco's  desires  and  give 
it  better  ideals,  but,  at  least,  I  can  put  men 
as  they  really  are  beside  the  statues  which 
they  have  erected  to  themselves,  or  had 
erected  in  their  honor  by  dishonorable  hands. 
In  this  sense  the  Letter  will  be  "  personal  "■ — 
intensely  so.  It  is  for  want  of  such  "  person- 
alities" that  the  press  of  San  Francisco  has 
sunk  to  the  position  of  an  obsequious  servant 
when  it  should  be  in  tliat  of  a  censor,  stand- 
ing for  manhood. 


Consider  the  character  of  the  men  who  ;ne 
held  to  Ije  the  most  eminent  among  us.  Our 
pirates  do  not  mount  the  scaffold,  but  ascend 
the  platform  of  public  favor  and  receive  po- 
litical and  social  rewards  for  their  prowess 
as  takers  of  booty.  Regard  our  millionaires 
and  say  if  felony  is  alwa)'s  punished  by  im- 
prisonment or  even  brings  the  perpetrator  into 
disesteem.  Is  it  not  true  that  money,  got  no 
matter  how,  gilds  any  man?  Who  cuts  Rob- 
ert F.  Morrow  because  of  his  trial  for  jury- 
bribing,  when  he  escaped  San  Quentin  l)y 
the  vote  of  a  single  juror,  who  was  hissed  in 
the  court-room  l)y  the  emotional  riff-raff  for 
his  verdict?  Who  refuses  the  hand  of  Sena- 
tor Fair?  May  not  any  one  who  has  gath- 
ered millions,  though  they  were  scraped  out 
of  the  social  sewers,  aspire  to  any  position 
that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  community  to 
bestow? 

Turn  your  eyes  on  M.  H.  de  Young.  Al- 
ways conspicuous,  he  is  more  than  usually 
«)  just  now.  The  man  has  done  me  no  harm 
and  I  bear  him  no  ill  will.  I  select  him  for 
illustration  because  San  Francisco  has  made 
him  what  he  is.  He  is  the  necessary  fruit  of 
the  city's  intellectual,  moral,  political  and 
commercial  conditions— a  signal  confirma- 
tion in  all  his  aspects  of  the  contention  oT 
the  evolutionist   that  man  is  but  the  creature 


of  his  environment.  To-day  he  is  our  most 
notable  citizen,  and  in  the  East,  as  he  cor- 
rectly says  himself,  is  accepted  as  Califor- 
nia's foremost  representative  man.  Recall 
the  honors  conferred  by  city.  State  and 
party  on  Mr.  de  Young,  and  the  Eastern 
judgment  will  not  surprise.  Yet  how  can  a 
San  Franciscan,  who  feels  the  .-entiment  of 
civic  pride  in  any  degree,  look  M.  H.  de 
Y^oung  in  the  face  without  blushing? 

The  East  knows  that  Mr.  de  Young  is  the 
owner  of  one  of  the  most  important  Repub- 
lican newspapers  on  the  Pacific  Coast.     It 
knows  that  he  twice  has  been  delegated  by 
his  party  to  its  national  conventions;   that 
he   serves   as   his   State's  representative  on 
the  Republican  National  Committee;   that  he 
was  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  President  Har- 
rison's Cabinet;   that  he  was  mentioned  for 
the    Vice  -  Presidential    nomination    liefore 
I  Whitelaw  Reid,   another  journalist  of  wide 
[  fame,  was  chosen;    that   he   was   appointed 
I  World's   Fair    Commissioner    by   Governor 
Markham  and  was  Vice-President  of  the  Na- 
1  tional  Commission.     He  is  Director-General 
!  of   California's   Midwinter   Fair,    and   came 
near  to   being  selected  by  the  Governor  to 
take  Stanford's   seat   in   the   United   States 
Senate  when  the  latter  died.     For  this  last 
!  office  Mr.  de  Y'oung  has  been  a  candidate  be- 
fore  the   Legislature,   and    will    be    again. 
I  His  ambition  is  declared  and  his  campaign 
is  in  progress. 

What   wonder   that  one   so  garlanded  at 

home  sliould  be  honored  abroad  as  typical? 

I  And  he  is  typical.     That  is  why  M.  H.  de 

i  Young  is   an   indictment  of  the  mind  and 

,  morals  of  San  Francisco  and  California. 

I  Without  his  wealth  what  would  this  man 
be?  The  newspaper  men  of  the  city  grew 
wrathful  the  other  day  at  an  affront  offered 

t  them  in  the  Chronicle,  and  the  Press  Club  is 
threatening  to  expel  him.  It  does  not  occur 
to  me  how  any  reflecting  journalist  could 
dream  that  Mr.  de  Young  had  insulted  him 
by  an  article  which  instantly  suggested  a 
comparison  between  the  character  and  abili- 
ties of  the  critic  and  the  criticised.  The  av- 
erage reporter  may  not  be  admirable  among 
men,  but  no  reporter  could  be  a  De  Young 
and  hold  his  place  on  any  newspaper — not 
even  on  the  CItronicIe,  for  Mr.  de  Young  at- 
tends to  all  sources  of  revenue  personally. 

This  man,  who  already  has  been  so  much 
honored  with  official  preferment,  and  who  is 
perhaps  destined  to  sit  in  the  Senate,  is  as  il- 
literate as  any  of  the  street  boys  who  sell  his 
paper.  His  ignorance  is  a  jest  of  his  office, 
since  his  vanity  has  forbidden  him  to  risk 
the  confession  of  deficiency  that  efforts  to  ac- 
quire would  imply.  lie  has  the  vocabulary 
as  well  as  the  ])ush  of  a  Chicago  drummer, 
and  his  friend  and  political  manager,  Mar- 
tin Kelly,  is  quite  his  peer  in  attainments. 
The  coast  has  had  some  queer  Senators  in 
Washington.  Mr.  Fair  introduced  "  I  would 
have  went"  to  the  national  halls  of  legisla- 
tion, and  Senator  de  Young  would  make  the 
world  acquainted  with  his  dislike  of  being 
"attackted,"  and  press  upon  its  attention 
the  inferiority  of  a  part  to  the  "  tout  ensem- 
ble of  tlie  whole." 


But  ignorance  of  what  is  taiBB|in  primary 
schools  is  the  least  of  the  olij5ctions  that 
would  be  made  to  Mr.  de  Young  as  a  man  or 
a  Senator  in  a  community  healthy  in  mind 
and  morals.  He  has  a  million  or  more  of  dol- 
lars, yet  one  who  likes  his  hands  to  be  clean 
would  not  care  to  touch  many  of  them.  A 
good  share  of  his  money  came  from  his  as- 
sassinated brother,  who  had  plenty  of  brains 
and  no  scruples.  The  heir  continued  busi- 
ness at  the  old  stand  on  the  old  lines.  Men 
with  secrets,  or  who  are  connected  with  cor- 
porations which  need  protection  from  Super- 
visors and  Legislatures  and  unbought  juries, 
take  a  paternal  interest  in  the  Chronide  build- 
ing— that  towering  monument  to  industry  and 
worth.  Since  it  pleases  God  to  create  Shar- 
ons  and  Stanfords  and  Crockers,  and  to  per- 
mit the  Southern  Pacific  and  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company  to  exist,  Mr.  de  Young  has 
never  been  able  to  see  why  he  should  not 
share  in  their  prosperity.  He  set  up  in  court 
the  contention  that  it  is  legitimate  for  a 
newspaper  to  sell  its  editorial  columns,  and 
though  he  was  reviled  by  his  startled  con- 
temporaries for  that  dangerous  frankness, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was  sin- 
cere or  unaffectedly  astonished  at  the  notion 
of  there  being  aught  disgraceful  in  his  admis- 
sion. In  affairs  of  money  Mr.  de  Young  is 
as  shameless  as  was  Sharon  in  his  amours, 
and  he  is  equally  denied  the  capacity  to  un- 
derstand the  point  of  view  of  men  of  self-re- 
spect. Not  until  the  archives  of  the  Crocker 
family  have  been  opened  to  the  historian 
will  it  be  known  whether  or  not  the  common 
report  be  true  which  affirms  that  "  the  title 
deeds  to  the  California-street  mansion  are 
the  intercepted  love  letters  of  a  millionaire." 
Mr.  De  Y'oung  could  get  no  one  to  go  on 
the  witness  stand  to  testify,  without  hope  of 
reward,  that  his  reputation  in  the  commu- 
nity- is  such  as  to  render  that  report  in- 
herently improbable. 

So  much  for  the  mind  and  character  of  the 
citizen  who  is  foremost  in  San  Francisco 
since  Stanford  departed.  Has  he  the  man- 
ners that  would  gratify  California's  pride 
were  he  to  represent  her  in  the  Senate?  All 
who  encounter  him  have  felt  the  charm  of 
that  easy  grace,  that  deft  tact,  that  readj' 
saroir  faire,  which  belong  to  the  polished 
man  of  the  world.  At  Washington,  among 
the  statesmen  of  our  own  country  and  the 
diplomats  of  others,  he  could  .scarcely  fail  to 
excite  remark  and  to  induce  curiosity  for 
further  information  respecting  California. 

At  a  dinner— public  to  the  extent  that  the 
speeches  and  songs  of  those  of  the  fifty 
guests  who  performed  were  reported  in  the 
newspapers  next  morning — Mr.  de  Young 
entertained  those  seated  near  him  with  a 
flow  of  conversation.  Among  the  listeners 
were  a  nobleman  and  a  great  foreign  artist, 
both  constantly  coming  into  social  contact 
with  the  great  of  the  earth.  They  listened 
with  the  attention  due  a  Californian  who  is 
a  journalist,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  his  party, 
and  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, rightly  feeling,  no  doubt,  that  they 
would  hear  much  which  could  profitably  be 
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stored  in  their  memories  for  repetition  when 
they  reached  home  again.  Mr.  de  Young's 
theme  was  national  ]iolitif.-. 

"Till'  trouble  witli  Cleveland,"  he  said, 
speakinj^  of  the  President  of  the  republic, 
and,  o!'  course,  with  the  tone  of  one  of  the 
inner  circle,  "is  that  he's  off  his  nut  half  the 
time.  He's  just  gut  hack  from  Buzzards' 
Bay,  you  know,  where  the  dispatches  say 
he's  been  sick  and  had  the  doctors  running 
down  from  New  York  to  see  him.  Well,  he's 
been  sick,  but  his  trouble  was  whisky.  He's 
been  on  another  big  drunk.  My  man  at 
Washington  wired  me  .about  it  and  asked  me 
liow  nuich  I  wanted  of  the  story  for  the 
Chronv-l-,  l)ut,  of  course,  I  choked  him  oft" 
and  wired  l)ack,  '  Not  a  line!'  " 

"Why  not?"  inquired  a  guest. 

"Oh,"  answered  Mr.  de  Young,  w^J'.  a  su- 
perior smile,  "it  wouldn't  do,  you  Know.  It 
woiddn't  be  in  good  taste  if  the  President 
was  attackted  in  ijrint  in  that  style,  especially 
by  a  Republican  paper." 

"And  is  your  President  a  drunkard?"  ques- 
tioned one. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  de  Young,  urbanely,  as 
one  obligingly  giving  information  about  his 
country  to  the  stranger,  "I  don't  know  as  I'd 
call  him  a  drunkard  exactly — not  a  regular 
soaker,  you  know — but  he  gets  on  sprees,  and 
when  he  does  there's  the  devil  to  pay.  He 
beats  his  wife  when  he's  full." 

"What!" 

"Oh,  Lord,  yes;  he's  done  that  often." 

"I  don't  believe  it!"  burst  out  an  American 
guest. 

"If  you'd  ever  been  in  Washington,"  re- 
turned Mr.  de  Young,  with  a  rather  pitying 
glance  at  the  flushed  interrupter,  "you'd  have 
heard  all  about  it.     Everybody  there  is  on." 

There  were  murmurs  on  every  hand,  and 
some  ugly  looks,  too,  for  the  men  who  heard 
these  things  said,  though  not  ordinarily  fer- 
vid in  patriotism,  felt  their  cheeks  burn  and 
their  tingcr-tips  tingle.  The  nobleman  and 
artist  pretended  to  be  engrossed  by  their 
glasses  and  cigars. 

But  Mr.  de  Young  has  been  endowed  by 
heaven  with  a  blessed  unconsciousness  of 
giving  offense  under  all  circumstances. 

"Why,"  he  went  on,  with  the  pleased  ani- 
mation of  one  who  is  aware  that  he  inter- 
ests, "I  know  a  woman  who  was  one  of  the 
partj'  that  sat  up  with  Mrs.  Cleveland  on  the 
night  of  the  election  in  '88  to  receive  the  re- 
turns. When  there  couldn't  be  any  doubt 
about  Cleveland's  defeat,  she  got  up  and  said: 
'  Well,  ladies,  I'll  bid  you  good-night.  I'm 
going  to  lock  myself  in  my  room.  I  don't 
want  to  sec  Grover.'  " 

"Isn't  it  just  possible,  Mr.  de  Young," 
asked  a  gentleman,  "that  a  lady  might  make 
a  remark  of  that  kind  without  meaning  to 
say  that  her  husband  would  beat  her  if  he 
could  get  at  her,  lieeause  he  had  lost  an  elec- 
tion? Isn't  it  thinkable  that  Mrs.  Cleveland 
was  jocular?" 

"Oh,  I  dunno,"  said  Mr.  de  Young,  shak- 
ing his  head  waggishly.  "I  guess  Frankie 
knows  Grover  better  than  you  do." 

Tlie  nol)leman  asked  the  foreign  artist  if 
he  didn't  think  the  climate  of  California  de- 
lightful, and  the  artist  said  he  did;  and   Mr. 


do  Young  was  switched  on  to  the  weather  as 
a  topic. 

This  conversation  is  not  recorded  from 
hearsay.  I  v.'as  pres'.'ut  and  hoard  it,  and 
had  the  pleasure  of  telling  Mr.  de  Young 
that  what  he  had  said  was  not  true.  I  don't 
know  wh(!ther  it  was  true  or  not,  but  I 
thought  that,  for  the  honor  of  the  country 
the  denial  of  one  journalist  might  as  well  be 
supplied  the  distinguished  strangers  along 
with  the  extraordinary  revelation  of  Ameri- 
can civilization  furnished  bj'  the  other. 

So  niU(Ji  for  the  mind  and  character  and 
manners  of  San  Fran':iseo's  foremost  citizen 
and  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate. 
Has  he  a  heart? 

Something  over  two  j'ears  ago  I  visited  the 
Stockton  Insane  Asylum  to  write  of  it.  Dr. 
Rucker,  the  Superintendent,  showed  nie  all 
the  jiatients,  and  among  them  was  Gus  de 
Young,  brother  of  M.  H.  de  Young.  For 
more  than  twenty  years  he  has  been  an  in- 
mate. It  would  be  cruel  to  touch  upon  this 
family  affliction  wantonly,  and  I  speak  of  it 
only  because  it  is  well  that  the  people  of  Cal- 
ifornia should  know  even  better  than  they 
do  the  man  whom  they  have  made  illustri- 
ous, and  who  is  hopefully  applying  for  the 
loftiest  station  in  their  gift. 

There  are  two  classes  of  patients  in  the 
Stockton  Asylum,  the  paupers  and  those  who 
have  comforts  and  privileges,  which  their 
relatives  pay  for.  Gus  de  Young  was  out  in 
the  walled  yard  v/ith  the  paupers,  wrapped 
in  a  rusty  overcoat  and  topped  with  a  rustier 
silk  hat.  In  iiis  lunatic  stats  he  fancies 
himself  the  proprietor  of  the  Chnniclr.,  and 
deems  it  an  honor. 

Dr.  Rucker  explained  why  the  brother  of 
a  millionaire  was  herding  with  the  poor 
creatures  who  are  cared  for  at  the  cost  of  the 
public. 

"When  I  took  charge  here,"  he  said,  "I 
found  De  Young  in  J^he  pay  ward,  but 
learned  that  he  was  on  the  free  col- 
umn •  in  the  books.  I  couldn't  see 
why  a  distinction  should  be  made  in  his 
favor  merely  because  his  brother  was  propri- 
etor of  a  newspaper.  So  I  wrote  to'M.  H.  de 
Young,  stating  the  facts  and  saying  that  un- 
less the  usual  monthly  payment  was  made, 
Gus  would  be  placed  with  the  other  free  pa- 
tients. He  wrote  in  return  that  Superinten- 
dents who  preceded  me  had  never  com- 
plained, and  that  he  could  perceive  no  reason 
why  he  should  begin  to  pay  at  this  late  day. 
We  had  quite  a  correspondence,  but  the  up- 
shot of  it  all  was  that  M.  H.  de  Young  re- 
fused to  contribute  to  his  brother's  support; 
so  Gus  was  taken  out  of  the  pay  ward  and 
relegated  to  the  common  quarters.  I  am  op- 
posed to  favoritism  in  an  institution  of  this 
kind,  you  understand." 

"What  is  the  amount  that  admits  a  pa- 
tient to  the  privileges  of  the  pay  ward?"  I 
asked. 

"Fifteen  dollars  a  monU],"  ;-  liu  Di'. 
Rucker. 

That  gentleman  requested  me  to  say  noth- 
ing about  the  matter,  since  he  did  not  desire 
trouble  with  the  Chronirle,  awiX  I  kept  silence 
until  I  heard  the  facts  from  another  (juarter. 


So  much  f.ir  the  mind  and  character  and 
manners  an.l  heart  of  the  foremost  citizen  of 
San  Franciseo.  The  city  and  State  that  have 
gi\en  sueb  a  man  wealth  and  place  and 
power  and  <'n'lurd  him  with  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  the  Senatorship,  themselves 
need  the  doctor. 

California  has  one  saving  grace.  It  diies 
not  like  Mr.  de  Young.  It  writhes  at  sight 
of  his  progress — that  is,  the  okler  generation 
does.  To  the  men  who  have  seen  his  rise 
from  the  beginning,  and  are  cognizant  of  the 
means  by  which  he  has  tonged  his  money 
from  the  mud,  he  cannot  be  sweetened.  But 
he  has  been  rich  and  prominent  so  long  that 
to  young  men  his  past  is  only  history  and 
wants  the  vividness  of  memory.  In  a  com- 
mercial ago  prosperity  commands  respect, 
and  it  is  instinctively  felt  that  too  close  an 
inquiry  into  the  sources  of  wealth  would  be 
against  public  policy.  The  statute  of  limita- 
tions, commercially,  politically  and  socially, 
is  running  in  favor  of  Mr.  de  Young.  In 
his  business  principles,  or  want  of  them,  he 
is  far  from  being  peculiar.  Other  publishers, 
and  corporations  and  individuals,  grateful  to 
the  Chronicle  for  its  forbearance,  will  bear 
witness  to  that.  From  what  I  know  of  Front 
street,  if  it  should  go  into  journalism  it  would 
model  itself  on  Mr.  de  Young. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  he  has  climbed 
into  society.  Not  into  the  most  exclusive, 
perhaps,  for  Mr.  Lloyd  Tevis  does  not  receive 
him,  I  believe;  but  still,  bar  after  bar  has 
been  thrown  down  with  the  passage  of  the 
years,  and  ultimately  the  Tevis  parlor  maj- 
j  be  gained.  Were  he  to  attain  the  Senate  the 
j  last  hiirdle  would  be  removed  and  broken  up, 
I  as  the  gallows  was  in  the  County  Jail  some 
weeks  back.  It  is  hard  to  resist  unquailin^j 
pertinacity,  and  it  has  never  dawned  on  Mr 
de  Y'oung  that  he  should  not  keep  asking  for 
what  he  wants  until  he  gets  it  It's  his  way, 
and  had  he  begun  as  a  pack-peddler  he  would 
have  had  a  wholesale  house  by  this  time,  oi- 
if  as  a  pawnbroker,  the  principal  bank  of  the 
city  would  be  his. 

Men  of  business — and  this  is  a  business 
community — admire  such  pertinacity,  though 
gentlemen  perceive  that  the  qualities  which 
make  Mr.  de  Young  successful  are  precisely 
those  that  render  him  detestable. 

Many  agencies  will  contribute  toward 
gratifying  his  ambition  to  be  Senator.  His 
party  sees  that  only  harmony  within  itself  is 
needed  in  order  to  defeat  the  discouraged 
and  leaderless  Democracy.  C.  P.  Hunting- 
ton is  for  De  Young,  since  the  latter  would 
serve  him  in  the  Senate  as  the  Chronicle,  does 
here.  Mr.  Huntington's  wishes  are  laws  to 
most  of  the  moneyed  interests  of  California. 
Nearly  all  l!.e  i'.epubliean  politicians  will 
take  orders  from  him  as  they  did  from  Stan- 
ford, one  of  whose  virtues  was  an  unconquer- 
alde  abhorrence  of  De  Young. 

The  press  is  corked.  The  Bullet  in,  the  Call 
and  the  Exnniinar  have  allowed  the  man  to 
make  himself  identical  with  the  Midwinter 
Fair,  and,  in  their  large-minded  way,  do  not 
see  how  they  can  criticise  one  without  laying 
themselves  open  to  the  charge  of  malevolent- 
ly striving  to  injure  tlie  other.     The  remain- 
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ing  dailies  and  all  but  one  of  the  weeklies 
arc  his,  or  anybody's.  De  Young's  turn  has 
come  at  last.  It  is  his  barrel  now  that  is 
being  tapped. 

If  the  Fair  should  be  a  success  wc  shall 
bear  an  increase  of  the  talk,  already  common, 
of  liis  marvelous  energy  and  substantial 
public  services.  It  is  admitted  that  he  is 
odious,  but  it  is  acknowledged  that  he  is 
tireless.     He  would,  it  is  urged,  be  peerless 


progress  of  the  propaganda  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Woman.  To  date,  the  sympathizers 
have  not  been  formally  enrolled  and  mar- 
shaled into  lodges,  but  that  is  contemplated 
when  it  shall  seem  probable  that  the  ballot 
is  about  to  be  gained  by  \Voman.  Some 
concert  of  action  is  being  arrived  at  in  San 
Francisco,  however,  and  the  press  will  be 
subsidized  in  due  season.  I  am  not  at  lib- 
erty to  divulge  the  entire  local   programme, 


as  a  getter  of  appropriations— that  he  would  ,  but  the  prime  outrage  nothing  shall  hinder 

me  from  forestalling  by  publication.  When 
the  Woman's  Congress  is  under  enthusiastic 
headway,  listening  to  papers  and  speeches  on 
the  customary  themes,  such  as  "  Woman  is 
Man's  Equal,"  "Woman  in  Professional 
Life,"  "  Woman's  Right  to  Participation  in 
Statesmanship,"  "  Is  Marriage  Compatible 
with  the  Free  Development  of  Woman's  Ge- 
nius ?"  "  First  the  Ballot,  then  the  Presi- 
dency," "  Masculinity  a  Mistake,"  and  so  on 
— when,  I  say,  the  Congress  is  proceeding 
with  due  dignity  in  the  discharge  of  its  valu- 
able functions,  a  large  envelope  will  be  sent 


Canada  and  off  the  continent,  for  instance — 
the  sun  of  jjrosperity  would  shine  again. 
Posterity,  of  course,  would  have  to  pay  pen- 
sions to  the  self-sacrificing  heroes  who  should 
leave  :.ll  behind  and  nobly  rush  from  Pauper 
Alley  to  the  defence  of  the  flag — pay  the 
pensions,  and  stand  a  new  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic;  but  posterity  will  be  no  more 
deserving  than  we  arc. 


root  out  more  acorns  from  under  the  Federal 
oak  than  any  of  the  drove.  He  should,  we 
he.ir,  be  given  credit  for  having  developed 
from  a  newsboy  into  a  millionaire.  Are  we 
to  respect  a  pig,  which  will  eat  anything, 
for  being  fat? 

The  best  result  that  can  be  looked  for  from 
the  Midwinter  Fair  is  that  its  scandals  will 
work  the  political  downfall  of  Mr.  de  Young. 
Much  money  Is  being  handled  in  the  dark  by 
him  and  bis  associates,  and  tagging  the  title 
of  Director  General  or  Executive  Committee- 
man  to  a  name  changes   no  one's   nature 


The  public  'will  not  believe  that  gilding.the  up  to  the  Lady  President  by  the  conspirators. 
ears  of  a  Berkshire  will  cure  him  of  his  taste  This  envelope,  on  being  opened,  will  be  found 
for  the  trough.  !  to  contain  the  following  questions,  proposed 

The  masses  of  the  city  and  State  do  not  j  for  the  delegates'  thought  and  discussion: 
deserve  Ux  be  rescued  from  the  fate  which  I  "  What  Shall  be  Done  to  Secure  Competency 
they  have  earned.  The  corporations  and  |  in  Servants  and  Obedience  in  Wives  ?" 
rich  men  who  have  used  De  Young  and  sub-  I  "How  May  the  Plague  of  Crowing  Hens  be 
mitted  to  him,  the  political  party  which  has  |  Stayed  '?"  "  Would  it  be  AVell  for  this  Con- 
niade  him  one  of  its  leaders  and  wearer  of    gj.egs  to  Adopt  as  its  Platform  the  couplet  of 


its  official  wreaths,  the  Governor  who  has 
signed  his  commissions,  the  press  which  he 
has  scared  into  dumbness,  and  the  business 
men  of  the  metropolis  who  are  coolies  of 
masters    whom    he   has   filled   with   a   fear 


Mrs.  SanchoPanza: 

"The  wife  tliat  expects  to  have  a  good  name 
Is  always  at  home,  as  ilshe  were  liune." 
Should   the   Lady  President  be  rendered 

speechless  by  the  contents  of  the  envelope 
stronger  than  their  hatred — all  these  deserve  '  ^^  calamity  that  is  not  feared),  or  in  her  in- 
the  disgrace  of  having  M.  H.  de  Young  I  (jignation  refuse  to  read  the  same  to  the  as- 
elected  Senator  from  California,  for  he  reflects  !  gpniblage,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  conspirators 
their  brains  and  integrity  well  enough.  But  i  _^ho  will  be  present  in  the  galleries,  in 
there  are  others  who  should  be  spared  the  I  {oj.(.p — ^^  interrupt  the  session  of  the  Con- 
shame— business  and  professional  men,  and  j  ^^^^^  ^jjjj  jgei-g  and  hoarse  shouts,  and  to 
all  citizens  who  possess  some  moral  sentiment 
and  are  not  coolies.  Speaking  for  these,  for 
honest  men  and  women,  I  shall  do  what  I 
can  ii\  this  Letter  to  avert  the  infamy,  and 
war  always  upon  that  base  and  pridelcss  lust 
for  money  that  rots  our  life,  and  of  which 
M.  H.  de  Young  is  the  offspring  and  penalty. 


The  Woman's  Congress,  which  is  to  ele- 
vate and  refine  the  California  Midwinter 
Fair,  will  be  attended  by  many  distinguished 
and  more  earnest  ladies.  That  faculty  known 
as  divine  intuition  in  woman,  and  in  man  as 
ignorance  of  the  mental  processes  by  which 
conclnsion.s  are  arrived  at,  perhaps  may  have 
already  given  to  the  intending  delegates  some 
dim  intimation  of  a  danger  that  is  threaten- 
ing their  Congress;  but  nor.c  of  them  can 
really  know,  as  yet,  the  full  atrocity  of  the 
plot  that  is  being  hatched  by  the  natural 
enemies  of  the  sex.  It  has  been  revealed  to 
me  by  one  of  the  conspirators,  who,  though 
necessarily  a  scoundrel  because  he  is  in  the 
cabal,  is  otherwise  an  estimable  man,  a  good 
husband  and  loving  father,  a  tax-payer  and 
a  Republican.  He  informs  me  that  the 
movement  with  which  he  is  allied  has  been 
gaining  strength  throughout  the  country  for 
several  years,  keeping  pace,  indeed,  with  the 


defy  the  police. 

When  one  in  passing  up  California  street 
casts  a  well-fed  eye  on  the  old-coated  backs 
of  the  hundrads  of  stalwart  men  standing 
there  in  Pauper  Alley,  in  ranks  like  soldiers, 
waiting,  hungry  and  patient,  on  the  chance 
of  getting  a  ticket,  good  for  a  dollar  at  the 
end  of  a  day's  shoveling,  one  wonders  what 
would  happen  should  some  uncrushed  spirit 
in  the  regiment  bawl  the  order  of  right  about 
face,  and  lead  the  march  on  the  unprotected 
banks  that  wall  this  theater  in  which  the 
play  of  "  Poverty  and  Despair "'  has  been 
running  for  so  many  weeks.  It  is  only  an 
idle  fancy  this,  for  the  poor  of  San  Francisco 
are  cowed,  and  the  rich  are  generous.  Still, 
those  who  are  not  moved  by  benevolence  to 
contribute  to  the  woi-k  fund,  ought,  as  bus- 
iness men,  to  grasp  the  idea  that  it  is  cheap- 
er to  keep  men  employed  at  a  dollar  a  day 
than  to  pay  for  shooting  and  jailing  rioters 
anil  puttiivj:  out  fires.  What  we  are  going  to 
to  do  wil'i  -the  superfluous  population 
which  is  now  beg:<ing  or  stealiilg  for 
a  living,  is  a  problem  that  bjtf- 
fles.  If  the  Lord  in  his  mercy  should 
send  a  foreign  war — such  a  one  as  would 
render  it  patriotic  to  drive  the  British  out  of 


The  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  con- 
tinue to  work  at  the  Lick  Observatory  with 
that    majestic,    flawless     regularity     which 
marks  all  the  laws  of  nature.     Every  born 
astronomer  in  the  world  longs  to  attach  him- 
self to  the  Observatory,  and  his  eye  to  the 
great  telescope.     Not   a   few   have   achieved 
their  desire,  but  no  sooner  have  they  yielded 
to  centripetal   energy  than    they  have   had 
to  hold  on  with  both  hands  to  the  apex  of 
Mount   Hamilton  to  keep  themselves   from 
being   tossed   off  into   space.     This  disaster 
is  made  inevitable  whenever  the  astronomer 
does  work  that  wins  him  rcimtation,  for  it 
then  becomes  the  business  in  life  of  Director 
Holden  to  project  him.     If  the  Director  has 
himself  ever  made  a  discovery  with  the  tele- 
scope the  world  has  not  heard  of  it.  and  the 
gentleman  is   not   timid  about  keeping  the 
j)ublic  informed  of  liis  merits.     He   writes 
copiously  for  print.     Professor  Burnham,  the 
greatest  living    authority    on   double  stars, 
departed  from  the  Observatory  not  long  ago, 
like  others  before  him,  giving  the  explana- 
tion that  existence  had  been  rendered  unen- 
durable by    the    Director,   who    has    large 
talents  for  small  annoyance.     Now  Professor 
Barnard,  the  discoverer  of  the  fifth  moon  of 
Jupiter,  goes  with  Burnham  to  Chicago,  whose 
University  is  reaching  out  for  the  best  ability 
wherever  it  is  to  be  liad.     The  Lick  Observa- 
tory is  under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  State  University.    Mr.  Holden 
is    their    employee,   and    they    possess   the 
official  power  to  discharge  him.     Why  they 
■retain   him    they    will    not    explain    satis- 
factorily.     When   men    concerned    for    the 
interests  of  science  point  out  in  the  press  Mr. 
Holden's     unworthiness,    professional     and 
personal,  the  Regents  take  the  ground  that 
it  would  be  a  sacrifice  of  their  dignity,  and 
unjust  to  him,  to  dismiss  him   while  he  is 
"  under  fire."     But  when  the  fire  ceases  the 
Regents    forget  their   implied   promise  and 
allow   him   to  continue   to   drive   from  the 
Observatory   gentlemen  who  bring  it  fame. 
I  do  not  know  Mr.  Holden,  and  never  shall 
if  I  can  help  it,  but  others  tell  me  that  he  is 
a  keener  student  of  human  nature  than  of 
the   heavens,  and   has   mastered   the  art  of 
flattery.     Whether  this  be  the  secret  of  his 
hold  on  the  eminently  respectable  nobodies 
who    form    the   majority   of   the   Board    of 
Regents,  I  cannot  say.     But    whatever   the 
hold  may  be,  it  ought  to  be  loosened,  for  one 
Burnham    or    Barnard   is   worth   countless 
Holdens.     It   is    intolerable   that   the    Lick 
Observatory   should   have   its  usefulness  so 
marred. 

ABthUR  McEwEN. 
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The  reception  given  this  Letter  reveals  sev- 
eral things  that  before  were  dark.  I  did  ex- 
pert a  modest  success,  for  no  one  knows  bet- 
ter than  I  how  little  of  frankness  the  public 
get  in  the  press  ;  but  the  ardor,  the  measure, 
of  the  welcome,  amaze  me,  and,  I  dare 
say,  every  other  journalist  in  San  Francisco, 
the  proprietors  of  the  newspapers  most  of 
all.  Tlie  phenomenon  is  worth  dwelling 
upon,  as  it  signifies  much  that  the  press 
needs  to  know  of  the  public,  and  the  public 
of  the  press  and  themselves. 

See  what  imposing  affairs,  from  a  busi- 
ness standpoint,  the  principal  newspapers  of 
San  Francisco  have  become.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  appearance  of  a  new  daily  here  was 
not  an  unusual  event.  More  than  a  decade 
has  passed,  however,  since  one  has  shown 
itself.  The  beginning  of  the  youngest  of  the 
existing  morning  dailies,  the  Chronicle,  was 
made  in  the  '60's.  Those  in  the  lead  are 
"  great  properties."  It  is  doubtful  if  either 
the  Examiner  or  the  Climnicle  could  be 
bought  for  a  million  dollars,  and  the  Call 
holds  its  price  at  half  that.  Fortunes  are 
naturally  friendlj'.  Rich  men's  interests 
touch  at  so  many  points  that  the}'  seldom 
quarrel  ;  and,  if  they  do,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
reconcile  them  when  it  can  be  shown  that 
there  is  more  money  to  be  made  in  peace  than 
war.  The  news  associations  are  the  common 
property  of  the  wealthy  publishers,  and,  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  expenses,  they  com- 
bine in  private,  however  often  their  papers 
do  battle  in  their  editorial  columns.  That 
battle  never  grows  very  fierce  or  goes  very 
far,  for,  beyond  a  certain  limit,  the  proprie- 
tors are  not  rivals,  but  partners.  They  are 
business  men,  and  feel  as  much  averse  to 
shedding  their  dollars  as  all  men  do  to  shed- 
ding their  Wood.  Commercial  evolution  has 
brought  them  into  co-operation,  dcsijite  per- 
sonal repulsion.  It  would  not  be  human 
were  Mr.  de  Young,  for  example,  to  love  Mr. 
Hearst,  who  has  passed  him  in  the  race  for 
circulation  and  advertisements  and,  by  com- 
pelling him  to  enlarge  his  paper  and  increase 
his  outlay,  has  cut  down  his  profits.  Mr. 
Fitch  has  suffered  even  more  in  pocket  by 
reason  of  the  competition  of  the  young  mil- 
lionaire, and  in  the  Call  and  Bullelin  Mr. 
Fitch  often  expresses  the  most  unflattering 
opinion  of  his  abilities  and  the  most  injuri- 
ous view  of  his  character.  As  for  Mr.  de 
Young,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
Mr.  Fitch  (lately  he  has  fallen  into  discour- 
aged silence  or  timid  civility)  emptied  the 
bucket  of  his  vocabulary  morning  and  even- 


ing upon  the  Chronicle,  and  its  owner.  Mr. 
Hearst,  having  had  the  training  of  a  gentle- 
man, can  have  no  illusions  about  Mr.  de 
Young,  and  it  is  impossible  that  he  can  be 
grateful  for  the  insults  of  the  elderly  and 
acerbic  Mr.  Pitch.  Always  there  goes  on 
among  the  three  a  strenuous  and  undermin- 
ing combat  for  the  possession  of  the  largest 
share  of  the  public's  patronage,  and  each 
suffers  because  he  does  not  feel  free  to  adver- 
tise what  he  believes  to  be  the  indefensible 
nefariousness  of  the  others'  business  tactics. 


Yet  Mr.  Hearst,  and  Mr.  Fitch,  and  Mr.  de 
Young  meet  for  consultation  once  or  twice  a 
month,  as  members  of  the  Associated  Press, 
.and  with  earnest  cordiality  take  measures 
for  the  common  defense  of  their  several  bank 
accounts.  To  these  meetings  the  proprietors 
of  the  other  city  papers  are  admitted,  but 
they  don't  count.  In  addition  to  hedging 
out  possible  interlopers  from  the  news  pre- 
serve, friendly  converse  on  the  business  con- 
dition of  our  beloved  city  and  State,  the 
utility  of  uniform  advertising  rates,  and  other 
high  themes,  must  ensue,  because  of  mere  pro- 
pinquity and  identity  of  aims.  So  it  is  seen 
that  the  warfare  of  San  Francisco's  news- 
papers is  Christian  warfare  —  strife  under 
treaty,  and  freed  from  those  barbarities 
which  render  the  hostilities  of  the  uncivilized 
hideous. 

There  is  no  special  turpitude  in  these 
pauses  of  belligerence,  these  private  under- 
standings as  to  the  limit  to  which  the  con- 
flict shall  be  permitted  to  rage.  Nations 
which  acknowledge  God  bar  the  use  of  the 
explosive  bullet,  poison  and  the  massacre  of 
prisoners.  Mr.  Hearst,  and  Mr.  Fitch,  and 
Mr.  de  Young  clasp  hands  on  occasion  for 
precisely  the  same  reason  that  induced  Glaus 
Spreckels  to  cease  his  public-spirited  opposi- 
tion to  the  sugar  trust  and  go  into  it,  and  which 
impelled  Senator  Fair  to  decide  that  an  un- 
grateful people  were  not  worthy  of  so  noble  a 
fight  as  he  was  making  for  them  against  the 
Southern  Pacific  with  his  narrow-gauge, 
which  he  sold  to  the  Southern  Pacific. 
Though  Mr.  Huntington  despised  as  well  as 
hated  Mr.  Stanford,  the  two  went  on  as 
partners  quite  comfortably. 


You  see  now  why  no  newspapers  start  in 
San  Francisco  any  more.  There  is  a  lion  in 
the  path  which  has  the  hope-  and  courage- 
crushing  form  of  a  trust,  vulnerable  to  a 
weajion  which  only  very  rich  men  can  wield. 
In  order  to  compete,  the  new  journal  would 
be  compelled  to  go  to  an  expense  for  news 
service  much  greater  than  that  to  which  the 
cost-dividing  papers  of  the  trust  are  sub- 
jected. The  cost  of  publishing  a  newspaper 
like  the  Examiner  or  Chronicle,  or  even  the 
Call,  is  80  tremendous,  that  the  enterprise  of 
opposition  would  be  much  like  adventuring 


upon  a  competing  railroad.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  the  situation,  the  newspapers  have 
ceased  to  be  journals  in  the  old,  the  true 
sense,  and  become  "  properties"  simply.  It 
is  the  business  office,  not  the  editorial  room, 
which  engages  the  interest  and  feelings  of 
the  proprietor.  To  meet  the  large  outlay 
there  must  be  a  large  income.  Hundreds  of 
men  gain  their  livelihood  by  drumming  up 
business  for  a  "great  daily."  The  salary  of 
the  business  manager  tar  overtops  that  of 
the  managing  editor.  The  prized  men  are 
those  fertile  in  new  devices  which  will  bring 
nickels  to  the  counter  —  coupon  schemes  for 
pictures,  gold  and  silver  cup  voting  contests, 
balloon  ascensions,  whistle-tooting  special 
trains,  lotteries,  expeditions  to  catch  bandits 
or  bears.  Buildings  that  stunt  Babel's 
tower,  and  no  longer  rouse  God's  anger,  rise 
to  advertise  the  success  of  newspapers  —  not 
in  doing  service  to  the  public,  but  in  making 
money  for  the  owners. 


I  am  not  framing  accusations,  but  merely 
stating  facts  so  well  within  everybody's 
knowledge  that  they  tire  to  the  point  of  dis- 
gust. The  newspaper  proprietor  can  do  all 
the  things  I  have  recited  and  still  be  safely 
inside  the  lines  of  commercial  honesty.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  touch  upon  the  hidden 
and  shameful  sources  of  revenue  which  most 
of  them  in  their  greed  seek  and  gladly  profit 
by.  Considering  only  the  publisher  who 
does  not  levy  blackmail,  or  take  bribes — the 
honest  publisher,  as  things  go;  the  one  who 
simply  accommodates  himself  to  the  condi- 
tions as  a  business  man,  anxious,  like  all 
other  business  men,  to  get  rich — and  you  see  it 
is  inevitable  that  he  should  come  to  take  a 
view  of  the  newspaper's  proper  functions  just 
the  opposite  of  that  held  by  the  public.  Aware 
of  the  public's  view,  the  publisher,  whose 
success  would  vanish  were  their  favor  with- 
drawn, pretends  to  accept  it  as  his  own. 
That  is  why  the  editorial  page  of  the  daily 
newspaper  is  odious.  Of  necessity  it  is  nearly 
always  a  false  pretense;  and  there  exist 
few  hypocrites  who  are  artists  so  great  as  to 
be  able  to  conceal  their  art. 

The  public  want  the  j)ress  to  be  the  peo- 
ple's tribune — to  stand  armed  in  honesty 
and  bravery,  and  to  utter  the  community's 
boldest  thought  and  manliest  feeling.  The 
public  ask  for  truth,  and  get  a  coupon. 

Nevertheless,  that  ideal  persists  in  the 
public  mind.  This  is  not  because  those  who 
compis  the  public  are  on  the  average  better 
men  tlian  the  publishers.  It  is  an  easy 
thing  for  one  to  wish  that  a  newspaper 
would  be  courageous  and  candid,  but  the 
man  who  owns  it  is  acutely  conscious  that  to 
speak  is  to  die.  The  daily  press,  as  we  have 
it  here,  and  as  the  country  on  the  whole  has 
it,  could  not  be  truthful  and  uncorrupt  and 
live — at    least    not   in  tall    buildings   with 
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clock-towers.  The  reaBon  for  this  is  that 
while  the  press,  for  the  sake  of  circulation 
ami  in  obedience  to  tradition,  affects  to  be 
the  public's  spokesman,  it  is  in  reality  the 
spokesman  of  the  advertisers,  and  the  ally 
of  the  predatory  rich,  who  hold  the  •adver- 
tisers under  fear  and  regard  the  earth  as  their 
sheep-walk.  The  richer  a  newspaper  is,  the 
more  intimate  its  associations,  and  the 
stronger  the  identitj'  of  its  interests  with 
those  who  in  purpose  and  effect  are  to  the 
public  now  wh.it  the  tax-screwing  monarch 
and  the  marauding  nobility  were  to  the  peo- 
ple of  medieval  Europe.  The  newspapers 
are  the  shepherd  dogs  which  the  Huntingtons, 
and  Crockers,  and  Tevises,and  Fairs  employ 
to  guard  their  liocks  and  distract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  sheep  from  the  shearer.  If  the 
dogs  sometimes  have  a  wolfish  strain  in  them, 
and  now  and  again  kill  a  lamb  on  their  own 
account,  or  scare  an  extra  tidbit  from  their 
masters  by  a  show  of  teeth,  what  wonder  ? 

The  sheep-walk  is  divided  by  fences,  and 
the  dogs  of  the  different  divisions  will  occa- 
sionally fall  to  fighting.  Even  they  will 
prove  that  they  are  free,  brave  and  unbought 
dogs  by  snapping  at  the  heels  of  masters  who 
are  not  their  special  masters  for  the  time 
being. 


All  this  leads  up  to  the  explanation  of  the 
success  of  the  Letter,  a  success  that  amazes 
me,  and  dumbfounds  the  newspaper  offices. 
Reflect  on  what  it  means.  In  a  time  of  pro- 
found peace,  the  field  of  journalism  being  in 
the  quiet  and  apparently  secure  grip  of 
the  newspaper  trust,  and  therefore  of  the 
predatory  rich,  who  dominate  the  press  as 
they  do  the  political  parties,  a  journalist 
whose  only  capital  is  such  brains  as  he  pos- 
sesses and  the  confidence  in  his  integrity  of 
those  who  know  him,  issues,  without  prelim- 
inary drum-beating,  a  little  weekly  paper. 

It  came  out  under  every  business  disad- 
vantage. The  San  Francisco  News  Company, 
fully  informed  of  its  character  days  in  ad- 
vance of  publication,  agreed  to  circulate  it, 
but  waited  until  the  edition  had  been  deliv- 
ered to  it — until,  in  fact,  the  hour  for  the 
closing  of  the  mails  to  the  interior  was  near — 
and  then  declined  to  handle  the  paper,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  too  plain  spoken. 
This  kept  the  Letter  from  the  seven  hundred 
news-dealers  of  the  coast  and  from  the  mul- 
titude of  city  news-stands.  At  nine  o'clock 
on  Saturday  morning  there  was  scarcely  a 
copy  of  the  Letter  on  sale  anywhere.  But  a 
wagon  was  sent  out  in  the  streets,  the  boys 
were  supplied,  and  at  noon  it  was  the  only 
paper  being  cried.  By  Monday  fnur  editions 
had  been  printed,  and  on  Tuesday  the  forms 
were  stereotyped  to  meet  the  continuing  city 
demand  and' to  fill  the  orders  coming  in  from 
all  parts  of  the  coast.  It  is  Thursday  as  I 
write  this  portion  of  the  second  number, 
and  fifteen  thousand  have  been  printed.  I 
shall  not  be  surprised  now  if  twenty- 
five  thousand  in  all  should  be  sold. 
If  more,  or  less,  I  shall  tell  my  readers,  who, 
in  the  mass,  are,  I  am  sure,  interested  in  the 
result  of  my  experiment.  I  shall  do  no 
lying  about  the  circulation  of  the  Letter,  or 
anything  else.     Having  broken  through  the 


trammels  of  the  editorial  room,  it  hardly 
needs  to  be  said  that  I  shall  disdain  the  arts 
of  the  business  office. 


What,  after  all,  was  in  Arthur  McExoen'a 
Letter  *  Just  a  few  bits  of  truth,  simply 
written,  about  men  and  conditions  as  we 
have  them  here.  Merely  a  natural  voice 
saying  the  thing  that  is  to  ears  that  have 
grown  accustomed  to,  and  utterly  weary  of, 
the  falsetto  chorus  of  the  conventional  news- 
papers, which  wear  masks.  What  an  indict- 
ment it  is  of  the  press  that  a  little  straight- 
forward truth-telling  should  have  gone  home 
as  it  did  and  awakened  the  public  so  1  De- 
nied access  to  all  the  customary  channels  of 
distribution,  rejected  when  offered  to  some 
news-dealers  who  have  a  not  unnatural  fear 
of  the  men  and  powers  which  master  the 
newspapers,  and  the  city  and  State,  the  little 
paper  was,  nevertheless,  found  by  the  public. 
The  Letter's  reception  proved  how  much  it  is 
needed,  how  much  work  it  has  to  do. 

I  have  said  that  the  success  of  the  Letter 
reveals  several  things  which  before  were 
dark.  That  success  demonstrates  that  in 
San  Francisco  and  California  there  is  im- 
measurably more  latent  manhood,  readj'  to 
respond  to  sincere  speech,  than  was  dreamed 
of  in  or  out  of  the  newspaper  offices.  The 
discovery  refreshes  and  strengthens,  and  re- 
bukes cynicism.  It  is  also  revealed  that  the 
rule  of  the  men  who  master  the  city  and 
State  and  stifle  manhood's  voice,  though  sub- 
mitted to,  is  not  liked.  If  the  people  are 
field  hands,  it  isn't  because  they  have  not  a 
preference  for  other  than  plantation  life,  and 
would  not  choose  other  motives  for  action 
than  the  overseer's  whip. 


In  considering  the  causes  which  contrib- 
uted to  the  popularity  of  last  week's  Letter,  I 
am  too  old  a  newspaper  man  to  exclude  the 
widespread  desire  to  see  Mr.  M.  H.  de  Young 
bastinadoed.  But  those  who  bought  the  pa- 
per in  the  expectation  that  its  reason  for 
being  was  to  give  that  person  his  deserts 
speedily  perceived  their  mistake,  and,  if  of 
good  intelligence,  recognized  the  profounder 
purpose  of  the  publication.  Mr.  de  Young 
was  used  as  an  illustration  to  point  a  moral, 
as  others  of  his  commercial,  social  and  po- 
litical breed  will  be,  according  to  need  and 
occasion.  I  have  heard  of  few  who  failed  to 
understand  the  Letter's  reach.  Such  as  look 
for  it  with  the  notion  that  it  will  give  a 
weekly  succession  of  flayings,  for  flaying's 
sake,  will  be  disappointed,  and  may  go  else- 
where for  entertainment.  No  friend  mis- 
understands, and  many  friends  and  strangers 
have  already  written  to  me,  testifying  their 
desire  for  the  permanence  of  the  paper  by 
enclosing  yearly  subscriptions.  They  have 
come  from  all  kinds  of  men.  One  is  from  a 
Judge,  another  from  a  human  millionaire, 
scores  from  workingmen,  dozens  from  jour- 
nalists, more  from  professional  men  and  one 
from  a  political  boss  whose  back  has  often 
felt  my  rod.  I  have  touched  a  common 
chord,  and  the  people  respond. 

I  shall  not  flatter  the  people.  In  the 
final    analysis,    the  infamy    of   their  Bub- 


jection  rests  on  themselves.  Yet,  being  a 
practical  man,  I  am  as  little  inclined  to 
scorn  the  individual  citizen  for  submitting 
as  I  would  be  to  despise  the  unarmed  moun- 
taineer for  abstaining  from  offering  bat- 
tle to  Chris  Evans  on  one  of  his  vacations. 
An  old-time  friend,  a  San  Francisco  mer- 
chant, writes:  "You  are  doing  what  I  would 
like  to  do  if  I  dared  and  knew  how.  The 
manhood  of  California  is  only  silenced,  not 
extinguished.  Go  on  and  give  it  voice,  and 
it  will  back  you."  It  cost  that  merchant 
nothing  to  pen  those  words,  but  he  spoke  for 
tens  of  thousands.  I  know  that  now.  If 
my  merchant  friend  should  declare  his  inde- 
dependence  of  the  powers  that  reign — 
should  withhold  obedience  and  defer- 
erence  when  those  sacrifices  were  re- 
quired of  him — he  would  be  cruci 
fied,  and  perish  without  the  expiring  satis- 
faction of  being  anybody's  savior.  Most 
men  are  in  his  situation.  Their  spirits  are 
rebellious  if  their  conduct  is  acquiescent 
and  humble.  I  can  rebel  for  them,  because 
it  is  my  business  to  write  and  my  pleasure 
to  rebel.  The  Huntingtons,  and  Crockers, 
and  Tevises,  and  Fairs,  and  De  Youngs,  and 
the  politicians  and  the  newspapers — all  the 
associated  villainies — are  disturbed  much 
and  puzzled  more  by  the  Letter.  It  is  owned 
by  the  man  who  writes  it,  and  he  owns 
himself. 


Some  of  the  most  agreeable  men  I  know 
are  rich;  so  are  some  of  the  brightest,  and 
some  of  the  most  harmless,  and  some  of  the 
most  amusing.  The  possession  of  money 
sjjoils  or  corrupts  no  one;  it  gives  a  man 
liberty  to  do  as  he  pleases  and  be  himself, 
that  is  all.  If  he  is  different  rich  from  what 
he  was  poor,  be  sure  that  the  real  man  is  the 
rich  man.  Take  John  Mackay  and  Senator 
Fair  as  illustrations.  Both  began  as  miners, 
working  for  wages.  Neither  has  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  education,  but  each  was  born 
with  a  talent  for  making  money.  Neither 
tried  to  improve  the  rules  of  the  game  on  the 
Comstock,  at  which  they  won  their  enormous 
piles.  They  faced  the  situation  as  they 
found  it,  and  ended  by  carrying  off  about 
everything  in  sight  By  the  official  record, 
Fair  is  the  better  man,  since  his  State  elected 
him  to  the  Senate,  whereas  Mackay  barely 
escaped  death  from  an  assassin's  pistol.  But 
the  official  record  is  not  trustworthy.  It 
cost  Fair  $350,000  to  get  to  the  Senate,  and  I 
have  never  yet  heard  a  soul  utter  a  word  in 
his  praise.  He  is  grasping,  mean,  malignant, 
and  takes  his  pleasure  in  two  ways  only — 
gratifying  his  vice  of  accumulation,  and  tor- 
menting his  financial  equals  by  outwitting 
them,  and  his  financial  inferiors  by  deceiving 
and  humiliating  them.  The  common  esti- 
mate of  Fair,  though  freely  spoken — the  utter- 
ance obviously  giving  a  hearty  satisfaction 
to  the  profane — is  not  printable.  Mackay,  on 
the  contrary,  is  liked.  Though  he  is,  and 
always  has  been,  out  for  money,  and  lots 
of  it,  he  has  many  points  of  contact  with 
the  less  opulent  world,  and  has  done  a  thous- 
and acts  of  kindness  to  comrades  of  his  poorer 
days.  Of  late  years  he  has  lost  a  good  deal 
of  bis  dignity  by  yielding  to  a  ridiculoui 
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weakness,  against  which  not  many  of  the  new 
rich  can  hold  out — social  ambition.  Mackay 
might  have  been  Senator  instead  of  Fair  or 
Stewart,  and  could  get  the  office  at  any  time 
by  signifying  a  desire  for  it,  but  he  has  had 
too  much  sense  to  take  a  place  for  which  he 
has  no  qualifications.  He  laughed  with 
everybody  else  at  the  spectacle  of  Sharon  and 
Fair  among  statesmen  and  speech-makers. 
That  a  man  with  so  much  humor  and  dis- 
cretion should  be  blind  on  another  side  and 
gravely  dance  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  the 
speculative  and  borrowing  aristocracy  of 
England  and  Prance,  is  only  another  proof 
that  the  bounds  to  vanity's  tricks  can  not  be 
determined.  But  his  heart  is  sound.  In  es- 
sentials he,  like  Fair,  is  the  same  man  that  he 
was  when  he  lived  in  the  cabin  the  ruins  of 
which  are  nailed  together  out  at  the  '49  Camp 
in  the  Midwinter  Fair.  Since  millionaires 
are  permitted  to  evolve,  it  is  well  that  so 
good  a  man  as  John  Mackay  should  be  one, 
for  he  has  been  mellowed,  not  hardened,  by 
wealth.  I  recall  two  things  he  said  to  me  at 
separate  times,  both  of  which  throw  light  on 
his  chariiofer,  and  one  of  which  pictures  those 
moral  and  political  conditions  in  California 
that  have  made  the  publication  of  this  Letter 
necessary.  "  I  want  to  help  people,"  he  said  ; 
"  I  like  to  do  it  ;  but  when  I  look  back  and 
see  the  result  of  trying,  I'm  ready  to  swear 
I'll  never  give  or  lend  another  friend  a  dol- 
lar. The  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  do  is 
to  help  a  man  without  hurting  him.  It  takes 
the  backbone  out  of  a  man  to  have  money 
given  to  him."  The  other  observation,  ut- 
tered in  hot  scorn  and  emphasized  with  a 
thump  of  his  fist  on  the  table,  was  :  "  I  tell 
you,  California  is  rotten.  Why,  every  rich 
man  that  doesn't  mean  to  let  himself  be 
cinched  and  robbed,  knows  the  price  of  Super- 
visors and  the  fellows  in  the  Legislature  as 
well  as  a  poor  man's  wife  does  the  price  of 
meat  at  the  butcher's."  Millionaires  who 
are  men  don't  like  the  state  of  things  that 
creates  De  Youngs  and  Buckleys,  any  more 
than  other  healthy-fibered  people  do.  You 
could  travel  over  the  whole  country  and  not 
meet  a  more  patriotic  and  democratic  man 
than  Senator  Jones  of  Nevada,  or  a  brainier 
one,  either.  The  Eastern  Mugwump  press, 
which  apparently  holds  the  pious  belief  that 
the  Almighty  has  blessed  the  metal  gold  and 
cursed  the  metal  silver,  deems  it  a  proof  of 
respectability  to  affect  a  pitying  amusement 
at  whatever  comes  out  of  the  West,  and 
sneers  at  Senator  Jones,  assuming  him  to  be 
wild  within  and  outwardly  woolly.  He  has, 
to  my  notion,  a  quicker  intellect,  a  better  gift 
for  doing  his  own  thinking,  and  a  leveler 
head  in  general,  than  any  other  man  in  the 
Senate.  But  he  is  lazy,  and  too  fond  of  ex- 
ercising his  genius  for  making  combinations 
which  pour  money  into  his  sack.  He  doesn't 
love  money,  and  values  himself,  as  well  as 
others,  not  for  what  he  has  but  for  what  he  is. 
One  friend  I  know  whom  he  had  tried  to  set 
up  in  life  l>y  assisting  him  in  a  business  that 
failed.  Jones  laughed  at  his  friend's  want  of 
shrewdness,  and  remarked,  "  Well,  the  Lord 
made  you  of  the  lambs,  not  of  the  wolves. 
Here,  put  that  in  bank  and  don't  touch  any- 


thing but  the  interest."    And  he  drew  his 
check  for  a  fortune. 


You  perceive  that  I  am  not  warring  upon 
the  rich  merely  because  they  are  rich.  If 
the  race  had  enough  brains  to  arrange  the 
social  machinery  so  that  it  would  work  out 
just  results,  millionaires  would  be  impossi- 
ble; but  no  one  with  a  man's  pride  or  an  un- 
soured  spirit  can  feel  anything  but  aversion 
and  contempt  for  that  ignoble  envy  of  good 
fortune  which  is  sometimes  mistaken  for 
manly  independence  of  mind.  The  talent 
for  money-getting,  though  much  commoner 
than  that  for  painting  or  music,  and  dispro- 
portionately rewarded,  is  nevertheless  dis- 
tinctly a  talent.  If  the  winnings  of  a  Gould, 
a  Huntington,  a  Stanford,  or  a  Tevis  be  mon- 
strous, it  is  the  fault  of  the  people,  who  have 
power  to  alter  the  rulee  of  the  game  Wheth- 
er or  not  they  will  ever  develop  the  intelli- 
gence for  the  concert  of  action  at  the  polls 
necessary  to  revise  the  rules  and  fix  the  limit 
at  some  reasonable  figure,  I.don't  know,  and 
I  doubt.  The  Socialists,  and  other  philo- 
sophical reformers,  have  excellent  schemes  all 
carried  out  on  paper,  but  the  chances  of  war 
did  for  the  negro  slave  in  six  months  infi- 
nitely more  than  the  Abolitionists  achieved 
in  a  oentury. 

Pending  the  coming  of  the  Socialistic  mil- 
lennium, when  the  individual  will  be  nothing 
and  the  Government  everything,  or  the  An- 
archistic millennium,  when  there  will  be  no 
Government  at  all  and  the  individual  so 
enlightened  as  not  to  wish  to  get  tlie  better 
of  his  neighbor,  men  of  the  world,  t>hough 
wishing  posterity  the  best  that  can  happen 
to  it,  will  be  content  to  curb  rapacity  in  de- 
tail as  opportunity  presents,  and  to  do  what 
they  may  to  enforce  upon  the  predatory  rich 
the  truth  that  they  are  only  men,  and  not 
very  admirable  ones  at  that. 


Let  the  rich  enjoy  their  money — the  lux- 
ury it  brings,  the  leisure  and  the  legitimate 
power  of  wealth.  The  rich  man  who  thanks 
God  for  his  luck  and  does  not,  as  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington would  say,  "  paint  himself  red  and 
climb  a  pole,"  inspires  no  hatred  and  ex- 
cites no  resentment.  Mr.  Pond,  while  he  cuts 
his  coupons  and  draws  dividends  as  indus- 
triously as  a  charity  workman  at  the  Park 
shovels,  arouses  no  ill  will,  for  he  feels  and  per- 
forms his  duty  as  a  citizen,  and  does  not  shoe 
himself  with  gold  to  trample  on  others 
I  take  it  that  there  is  not  a  better 
liked  young  man  in  San  Francisco  than 
Louis  Sloss,  Jr.,  though  he  has  the  means  to 
buy  a  Legislature,  and  could  easily  afford  to 
ride  in  a  circus  wagon  to  and  from  his  office 
daily  did  he  choose.  Instead,  he  plays  at 
being  a  Bohemian  out  of  business  hours, 
sings  his  song,  takes  his  part  as  an  actor  on 
the  amateur  stage,  and  shows  a  merry  and 
manly  spirit  always.  He  is  none  the  duller 
or  less  successful  in  business  because  life 
does  not  seem  to  him  a  thing  of  money 
merely.  Everybody  in  the  Pacific  Union 
Club,  and  most  people  out  of  it,  esteem  Mr. 
Fargo  in  a  way.  The  old  gentleman  haa 
millioDB.    He  is  not  a  philanthropist,  not 


famous  for  his  public  spirit,  and  does  not  aim 
to  be  a  benefaction  to  his  generation.  He 
simply  leads  his  own  life  and  minds  his  own 
business.  He  drives  good  horses  for  his 
health  and  pleasure,  gives  serious  thought  to 
his  dinner,  regulates  his  cocktails  with  an 
eye  to  longevity,  pays  his  taxes,  entertains 
his  friends,  and  bothers  nobody.  Not  a  very 
exalted  or  useful  existence  certainly,  but  in- 
offensive. Mr.  Hog  Davis,  though  not  quite 
a  millionaire,  I  believe,  sets  an  example  that 
could  be  followed  by  many  of  the  tribe  with 
credit  to  themselves  and  comfort  and  benefit 
to  the  community.  At  noon  each  day,  hav- 
ing finished  his  business,  he  repairs  to  his 
favorite  saloon,  and  stays  there  until  it  ia 
time  to  go  home  to  dinner  and  bed. 

Mr.  Davis  does  not  break  his  routine  even 
to  befriend  the  widow  and  orphan.  It  can- 
not be  said  of  him  that  he  ever  offered  his 
mediation  to  a  dead  friend's  wife  to  arrange 
her  afiivirs  with  the  Southern  Pacific,  ac- 
cepting a  fee  of  $.50,000  from  her  for  his  serv- 
ices, and  a  like  fee  from  the  corporation  for 
identical  services,  the  same  afterwards  leading 
to  costly  and  scandalous  litigation.  When 
a  brother  Pioneer  dies  and  the  usual 
illegitimate  heir  pops  up,  Mr.  Davis 
does  not  scurry  out  and  offer  to  be  a 
father  to  the  boy.  He  leaves  the  looting 
of  the  estate  to  the  lawyers.  Mr. 
Davis  prefers  to  stand  manfully  with  his 
elbow  on  the  bar,  at  peace  with  himself  and 
the  world,  rather  than  to  have  private  con- 
ferences in  his  office  with  Justice  Field,  or  to 
whirl  that  learned  jurist  in  the  Davis  car- 
riage to  the  judicial  chambers,  just  prior  to 
the  delivery  of  judgments  in  which  he  is 
either  benevolently  or  financially  interested. 
Mr.  Davis  has  never  been  accused,  justly  or 
unjustly,  of  ofiering  bribes  to  Judges,  and  is 
at  the  poles  from  a  man  whose  delight  it  is 
to  be  a  busybody  and  universal  pest. 


If  Mr.  Lloyd  Tevis,  who  is  as  fine  a  spec- 
imen of  the  predatory  rich  as  San  Francisco 
is  punished  with,  had  modeled  himself  on 
Mr.  Hog  Davis,  he  would  have  been  hap- 
pier, and  so  would  California.  To  bs  sure, 
if  he  had  joined  Mr.  Davis  in  expending  ten 
of  the  past  twenty  years  at  Collins'  saloon, 
he  might  not  have  been  so  rich,  and  he  would 
not  have  had  the  honor  of  holding  up  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Foute's  hands,  as  a  vestryman  of 
Grace  Church,  but  he  would  have  been  a 
better  man,  perhaps.  Mr.  Lloyd  Tevis  stands 
in  need  of  being  reduced  to  his  proper  level 
in  this  community.  He  is  conspicuously  of 
the  caste  who,  without  the  sanctions  of  an- 
cestry, title  or  merit,  assume  the  privilege 
of  the  wicked  baron  to  trample  on 
honester  men.  In  him  is  embodied  that 
spirit  of  money  tyranny  which  habitually 
seeks  to  humiliate  for  the  sheer  sake  of  hu- 
miliating. In  his  view  it  is  not  enough  that 
millions  should  confer  a  charter  to  take  more 
millions  wherever  they  are  to  be  got,  but 
there  must  be  obeisance,  adulation,  from  loss 
rich  men,  on  pain  of  vengeance.  He  is  not 
singular  among  the  very  wealthy  of  San 
Francisco  in  extorting  a  homage  that  de- 
grades the  giver  and  enriches  only  the  vanity 
of  the  receiver.    He  represents  a  condition 
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of  things  under  which  countless  lives  are 
made  more  wretched,  and  against  which 
manliood  should  rebel.  This  typical  per- 
sonage, one  of  whose  vaunts  is  that  he  "  can 
think  thirty-seven  times  quicker  than  any 
other  man  in  California,"  and  who  places 
that  proportionate  value  on  a  dollar,  visited 
my  office  once  when  I  was  the  managing 
editor  of  a  San  Francisco  new-paper.  He 
visits  all  newspaper  offices  often.  The  mo- 
tive of  his  appearance  in  mine  was  an  article 
of  the  day's  issue,  in  which  Mr.  Frank  New- 
land.«,  now  Congressman  from  Nevada,  had 
been  dealt  with  as  a  partner  in  a  queer  ore- 
milling  operation — as  a  partner  of  Robert  F. 
Morrow,  acquitted  at  Santa  Rosa  of  the 
charge  of  jury  bribing  in  San  Francisco, 
largely  through  the  exertions  of  Thomas 
Geary,  then  an  attorney  and  outside  man- 
ager, now  one  of  California's  honored  mem- 
bers in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr. 
Tevis  pleaded  that  the  war  on  Mr.  Newlands 
might  cease,  and  finding  me  obdurate  urged 
a  truce  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  news- 
paper was  not  mine,  and  I  deemed  it  ju- 
dicious to  oblige  the  influential  Mr.  Tevis  to 
that  extent.  He  was  very  grateful,  so  grate- 
ful, indeed,  that  early  next  forenoon  he  rang 
the  bell  of  my  flat  aw.ay  out  on  California 
street.     I  got  up  from  bed  to  receive  him. 

If  you  enjoy  Mr.  Tevis'  acquaintance  you 
have  sunned  yourself  in  that  fixed  smile  of 
his. 

"  You  have  done  me  a  very  great  service," 
he  said,  "  and  since  you  have  been  so  kind 
as  to  stop  the  attacks  on  Mr.  Newlands  tem- 
porarily, I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  do  it  per- 
manently. There,  there  ;  don't  interrupt  me, 
my  good  friend.  I  understand  how  great  a 
favor  I  am  asking,  and  I  also  understand 
that  such  favors  should  be  reciprocal — recip- 
rocal. Now,  I  wish  to  come  to  a  confidential 
understanding  with  you  about  this.     I — " 

My  answer  was  that  I  would  come  to  no 
understanding  with  him  or  anybody  that 
should  restrict  the  paper's  liberty  to  shell  the 
woods  when  its  interests  required,  and  that 
if  he  or  his  friends  happened  to  get  in  the 
line  of  fire,  that  would  be  their  misfortune 
and  not  my  fault.  I  ought  to  have  trapped 
him,  but  I  could  not  bear  that  Lloyd  Tevis 
should  remain  for  a  moment  under  the  belief 
that  1  was  a  man  of  his  own  kind. 

So  Mr.  Lloyd  Tevis  departed  from  my  flat 
without  explaining  vvhat  reciprocal  favor  it 
was  that  he  had  come  to  do  me  in  considera- 
tion of  my  betraying  the  trust  reposed  in  me 
by  my  employer. 

When  this  same  busy  millionaire  (who  in- 
cludes the  social  leadership  of  the  local  aris- 
tocracy among  his  activities)  retired  from 
the  Presidency  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  some 
months  ago,  it  may  be  remembered  that 
almost  every  paper  in  San  Francisco  offered 
tribute  to  his  abilities  and  virtues  in  long 
articles.  They  were  all  paid  for  at  so  much 
a  line,  or  if  any  journal  was  so  artless  as  to 
print  the  praises  for  nothing  it  cheated  itself, 
and  that  is  a  calamity  which  seldom  befalls  in 
metropolitan  journalism.  Mr.Tevis,  like  most 
of  the  predatory  rich,  is  inordinately  vain.  If 
applause  is  uot  to  be  had  by  them  from  the  de- 


spoiled and  despised  public,  a  claque  is  em- 
ployed. The  printing  of  Senator  Stanford's 
portrait  through  the  years  in  the  loyal  and 
admiring  press  of  San  Francisco,  daily  and 
weekly,  to  say  nothing  of  letter-press  enco- 
miums, must  have  cost  him.  or  the  Southern 
Pacific,  an  imposing  sura.  But  the  vanity 
of  the  predatory  rich  is  a  theme  that  can 
wait.  It  is  entitled  to  more  than  incidental 
treatment. 


There  are  happier  lots  than  being  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel  in  San  Francisco. 
The  town  is  not  reverent;  even  the  press 
dares  to  be  critical,  and  encourages  the 
scoffer  who,  scarcely  concealing  himself 
behind  the  fence  of  science,  shies  the  pebbles 
of  skepticism.  The  pulpit  perennially  is 
accused  of  being  intellectually  feeble,  as 
though  it  were  possible  for  every  preacher  to 
be  a  Beecher,  a  Smith  or  a  Swift.  Why,  the 
scoffer  demands,  has  no  theologian  of  position 
arisen  to  do  battle  with  Professor  Jordan, 
who  salutes  the  gorilla  as  brother,  acknow- 
ledges the  blood-relationship  of  the  alligator, 
includes  everything  living  as  a  member  of 
the  familj',  and  reserves  for  man  the  dis- 
tinction only  of  head  of  the  house?  If  this  be 
true,  if  the  most  eminent  of  clerg)'men  has, 
in  common  with  all  animals,  only  a  proto- 
plasmic germ  for  his  ultimate  ancestor,  what 
does  it  avail  him  or  his  theology  to  sit  down 
at  meat  with  Professor  Le  Conte  and  cheerily 
cry  that  he  asks  nothing  more  of  the  evolu- 
tionist than  that  behind  the  germ  he  will 
permit  the  Creator  to  survive?  What,  in 
such  case,  inquires  the  artful  Agnostic,  be- 
comes of  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  Adam? 
If  no  Adam,  then  no  fall,  and  if  no  fall,  no 
need  of  redemption,  and  consequently  no 
Savior.  Hence  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  church's  faith.  But  the  enemies 
of  Zion  are  too  eager.  The  brethren  must  be 
given  time.  There  are  other  matters  of  more 
immediate  concern  which  must  receive  atten- 
tion ere  the  pulpit  invites  men  and  women 
whose  knowledge  and  brains  breed  doubts 
to  come  and  have  those  doubts  removed. 
When  the  Midwinter  Fair  has  been  closed  on 
Sundays,  and  dancing  has  been  abolished, 
and  small  boys  have  been  induced  to  give  up 
smoking  cigarettes,  the  giants  in  Israel  will 
have  leisure  for  the  light  and  refreshing  task 
of  slaying  the  teasing  monkey  of  evolution. 


Though  Senator  Stanford,  when  he  reared 
the  first  building  of  his  University,  might 
well  have  had  cut  in  stone  over  the  portal 
the  words  "  With  Apologies  to  God,"  the  in- 
stitution is  doing  much  for  the  State  which 
the  founder  appropriated.  President  Jordan, 
besides  possessing  a  good  brain  and  a 
man's  courage,  has  an  engine's  force.  Not 
only  does  he  push  the  Stanford  University 
ahead,  but  the  rivalry  has  shaken  Berkeley 
out  of  its  sleep.  This  awakening  has,  as  yet, 
resulted  merely  in  distress,  but  in  the  end 
the  State  University  will  have  to  spring  np 
and  do.  That  cannot  happen,  of  course,  un- 
til the  Board  of  Regents  has  been  reorgan- 
ized, and  some  of  the  amiable  and  learned 
old  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  have  been  re- 


placed with  men  who  understand  that  they 
are  living  in  the  present  century.  But  these 
changes  will  come.    They  must. 

The  Republican  party  of  California  is 
strenuously  seeking  harmony.  That  is,  all 
the  bosses,  great  and  little,  and  all  the  office- 
holders and  those  who  want  office,  are 
preaching  the  necessity  of  compromising  their 
quarrels.  The  Republican  who  thinks  the 
party  needs  to  be  rescued  from  the  position 
of  kept-mistress  of  the  interests  which  care 
everything  for  their  own  welfare  and  nothing 
for  the  State's  has  nut  yet  made  his  voice 
heard  above  the  bargaining  whispers. 


Judge  Divver,  the  eminent  New  York 
jurist,  is  among  us  and  has  disclosed  to  the 
venerating  press  the  process  by  which  one 
may  rise  from  the  station  of  a  newsboy  to  a 
seat  on  the  bench  and  the  enjoyment  of 
Tammany's  confidence.  It  is  to  ''  make  only 
few  promises  and  keep  them."  The  rule  is 
good,  and  was  always  observed  by  the  really 
successful  buccaneers  who  harvested  the 
Spanish  main.  In  the  absence  of  a  perfectly 
definite  understanding  with  the  crew  before 
starting  on  a  cruise,  quarrels  and  slaughter 
were  sure  to  ensue  when  the  booty  came  to 
be  divided.  If  the  State  University  could 
prevail  upon  Judge  Divver  to  address  its 
law  students  before  his  return  to  the  scene 
of  his  triumphs,  the  good  fortune  of  Stanford 
in  securing  ex-President  Harrison  as  a 
lecturer  might  be  offset.  Indeed,  for  pur- 
poses of  actual  practice  at  the  San  Francisco 
bar,  the  precepts  of  his  Honor  of  Tammany 
would  be  of  undeniably  superior  value. 


In  the  first  issue  of  this  Letter  I  said  that 
though  subscriptions  and  advertisements 
would  not  be  scorned,  they  should  not  be 
solicited.  That  ground  will  be  maintained. 
I  shall  bother  the  public  with  no  appeals  for 
support,  such  as  they  are  accustomed  to  from 
publications  of  all  kinds.  As  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  enlarge  the  Letter,  it  being  quite 
big  enough  to  give  me  my  say  from  week  to 
week,  I  should  with  reluctance  surrender 
much  of  its  space  to  advertisers.  Therefore,  the 
rate  has  been  doubled — raised  from  $10  per 
inch  per  month  to  $20.  It  is  not  likely  that 
many  advertisements  will  be  offered  at  that 
figure,  except  of  such  a  character  as  I  have 
already  refused.  Unlike  the  dailies,  the 
Letter  will  always  be  kept  clean  and  fit  to 
enter  a  gentleman's  home. 


If  the  Midwinter  Fair  is  not  to  be  a  failure, 
damaging  to  California  materially,  and 
wounding  to  its  pride,  the  management 
must  be  changed.  Up  to  date  it  has  been 
Mr.  de  Young's  Fair,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  people  cannot  rid  themselves  of  the 
feeling  that  in  visiting  it  they  are  doing  him 
a  benefit. 

Arthur  McEwen. 
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!  tlereolifped,  and  back 


In  determining  to  publish  a  paper  which 
would  assert  the  right  of  the  individual  citi- 
zen to  stand  upright  and  covered  in  the 
presence  of  the  predatory  millionaires  who  ex- 
ercise dominion  over  San  Francisco  and  Cali- 
fornia, I  was  not  so  simple  and  inexperienced 
as  to  think  they  would  acquiesce,  without  a 
struggle,  in  so  strange  and  perturbing  a 
violation  of  custom.  I  knew  that  in  de- 
claring war  upon  the  personal  tyranny 
of  the  Huntingtons,  and  Crockers,  and 
Tevises,  and  De  Youngs,  and  the  bar- 
gaining politicians  and  bribe-taking  news- 
papers— all  the  associated  villainies,  as  I  have 
described  them — they  would  fight  back.  I 
am  conscious  that  whatever  they  dare  to  do 
to  crush  this  Letter,  and  silence  me,  they  will 
do;  for  to  permit  one  rebel  to  become  success- 
ful is  to  insure  ultimate  revolution.  But  I 
gave  credit  to  the  allied  forces  of  moneyed 
Bcoundrelism  for  more  brains  than  they  are 
proving  themselves  to  possess.  I  fancied 
that  they  had  some  skill  of  fence,  and  that 
there  would  be  a  passable  degree  of  ingenuity 
in  their  defensive  tactics.  The  extraordinary 
manner  in  which  the  public  have  walked 
forward  to  meet  and  welcome  the  little  weekly 
that  preaches  the  modest  gospel  of  self- 
ownership  and  manhood  has  astonished  the 
associated  villainies  more  than  it  has  me, 
for  it  has  deprived  them  of  what  1  retain 
— coolness  of  head. 

The  subjoined  correspondence  has  occurred 
since  the  second  number  of  the  Letter  was 
issued.  I  submit  it  to  the  people  of  California, 
both  because  I  am  entitled  to  rise  to  a  ques- 
tion of  personal  privilege,  and  because  it  aids 
well  in  throwing  light  upon  the  conditions 
which  have  rotted  the  press  of  San  Francisco, 
dailv  and  weekly,  and  caused  freedom  of 
speech  on  the  part  of  the  individual  to  be 
regarded  as  a  luxury  attended  by  danger. 
On  Saturday  last  I  wrote  and  mailed  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

429  Montgomery  Street. 

San  Fbancisco,  February  24,  1894. 
Mr.  M.  H.  de  Young: 

Sir  : — I  know  the  precise  sum  you  recently  paid 
the  Post  as  a  bribe  in  the  expectation  of  silencing  me 
wliile  I  was  an  editorial  writer  on  that  paper.  This 
definite  knowledge,  however,  would  not  be  needed 
to  enable  me  to  comprehend  the  inspiration  of  the 
article  relating  to  myself  in  to-day's  Wasp.  The 
minor  dailies,  and  all  the  weeklies,  save  one,  are 
at  your  orders.  Therefore,  I  shall  hold  you 
responsible  for  whatever  they  print  that  may  be 
objectionable  to  me. 

The  only  portion  of  the  Wasp's  article  that  I 
deom  worthy  of  attention  is  the  concluding  line,  in 


which,  by  necessary  implication,  I  am  accused  of 
being  "a  boozy  journalist  who  beat  his  wife,  and 
forgot  ti>  pay  his  debts."  I  sliall  not  stoop  to 
characterize  such  a  statement.  Wives  may  as  well 
be  kept  out  of  our  controversy ;  but  if  it  is  your 
desire  to  match  family  histories  —  including  births, 
marriages  and  deaths  —  I  shall  at  once  forego  a 
gentleman's  natural  disinclination,  and,  descending 
to  your  level,  meet  you  in  your  native  mud. 

I  give  you  permission  to  publish,  in  any  of  your 
organs,  anything  you  or  they  know,  or  can  ascer- 
tain, regarding  my  personal  habits,  past  or  present, 
and  also  to  search  the  record  of  my  career  for  a 
single  dishonorable  act.  But  I  draw  the  line  at  my 
home's  door,  and  at  lying. 

Yours  to  command, 

Arthur  McEwen. 

P.  S.  I  reserve  the  right  to  print  this  letter, 
should  that  seem  to  me  at  any  time  to  be  expedient. 

Mr.  de  Young  received  this  early  on  Mon- 
day, and  sent  me  the  following  reply  : 

Editorial  Department, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
M.  H.  DE  YouNQ,  Proprietor. 
San  Francisco,  February  26,  1894. 
Arthur  McEwen,  Esq.,  429  Montgomery  Street, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Sir  : —  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  communication 
dated  February  24th.  In  reply  I  would  state  that 
I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  wiih  the  publication 
referring  to  you  in  the  Wasp,  or  in  any  other 
weekly  or  daily  paper.  It  is  my  opinion  that  scur- 
rility is  best  met  by  silence,  and  that  no  gentleman 
can  protect  himself  against  the  assaults  of  unprin- 
cipled opponents  by  recrimination.  I  agree  with 
you  perfectly  that  women  should  be  kept  out  of 
public  controversies,  and  that  it  is  an  indecency  and 
an  outrage  to  which  no  honorable  man  should  re- 
sort to  avenge  his  personal  wrongs  by  assailing  the 
wives  and  families  of  his  detractors  or  enemies.  I 
not  only  believe  this,  but  I  carry  my  belief  into 
practice,  as  your  knowledge  of  the  Chronicle  must 
tell  you.  I  repeat  again  that  I  know  nothing  of 
any  assaults  made  upon  you  in  any  San  Francisco 
or  other  journal,  and  that  if  I  had  my  way  your  in- 
sulting and  uncalled  for  assaults  on  me  would  be 
treated  with  the  contempt  they  deserve.  The  per- 
sonal differences  which  are  known  to  exist  between 
you  and  Mr.  Flynn  must  not  be  laid  at  my  door. 
That  gentleman  publishes  his  own  paper  and  I  have 
no  control  whatever  over  his  actions. 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  etc., 

M.    H.    DE  YoUNQ. 

To  this  I  made  answer: 

429  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  February  26,  1894. 
M.  H  de   Young: 

Sir  :— Falsehood  will  not  avail  you.  The  minor 
San  Francisco  dailies,  and  all  the  weeklies,  save 
one,  are  under  your  orders.  No  differences  have 
existed  between  Mr.  Flynn  and  myself.  The  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  Wasp  of  last  week  relating 
to  me  was  carried  to  your  office  for  approval  prior 
to  publication,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  paid  for 
by  you. 

I  repeat  that  I  shall  hold  you  responsible  for 
what  is  said  of  me  by  the  purchasable  portion  of 
the  press,  daily  and  weekly. 

Y'ours  to  command, 

Arthur  McEwen. 


I  have  been  too  long  in  the  newspaper  of- 
fices not  to  have  learned  how  to  meet  the 
sort  of  bushwhacking  operations  which  Gen- 
eral de  Young  flattered  himself  he  could  direct 
unseen  from  behind  the  shelter  of  his  check- 
book.    I  shall  deal,  now  and  in  the  future, 


with  principals  only.  The  squalid  guerrilla 
soldiery  of  the  press  who  can  sink  to  taking 
a  De  Young's  pay  are  sale  from  my  pen.  I 
know  not  how  to  add  to  the  vividness  of  any 
decent  man's  realization  of  their  debase- 
ment. 

There  are  many  newspapers  in  Cali- 
fornia under  subsidy  by  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Company.  Mr.  Huntington 
is  the  ofiicial  head,  the  brains,  the  absolute 
master  of  that  corporation  and  all  its  appur- 
tenances, journalistic  and  other.  Instead  of 
writing  to  Mr.  Huntington  personally  con- 
cerning the  conduct  of  a  few  of  his  papers 
which  I  have  noted,  I  shall  address  him  here 
in  type.  One,  I  see,  affirms  that  the  ie((«r,  be- 
sides being  variously  unworthy,  "  does  not 
hesitate  to  assail  the  honor  of  women."  Of 
course,  I  know  that  Mr.  Huntington  did  not 
instruct  this  organ  to  say  that,  nor  do  I  sup- 
pose for  a  moment  that  Mr.  Crocker  did,  or 
even  any  of  the  house-servants  at  the  Fourth 
and  Townsend  offices.  But  the  creature 
would  not  have  written  his  falsehood  had 
he  not  supposed  its  publication  would 
be  pleasing  to  his  benefactor.  Every 
public  man  who  has  at  any  time  raised 
his  voice  in  California  against  the  con- 
tinuing plunder  of  the  people  by  the 
Southern  Pacific,  has  suffered  under  perse- 
vering newspaper  detraction :  every  newspa- 
per that  has  revolted  against  its  censorship 
has  paid  a  heavy  fine  in  reduced  revenues,  or 
has  gone  to  an  honorable  grave. 

I  wish  to  say  to  Mr.  Huntington  that  he 
is  destined  to  undergo  a  new  experience. 
This  Letter  is  different  from  all  other 
newspapers  he  has  ever  seen,  inas- 
much as  it  has  no  advertising  business 
that  it  cares  for,  so  it  cannot  be  injured 
on  that  side.  It  depends  for  existence  upon 
its  circulation,  and  Mr.  Huntington  cannot 
stop  that,  though  its  sale  has  been  forbidden 
on  the  trains  of  his  lines,  an  exercise  of  press 
censorship  which  I  propose  to  question  in  the 
courts.  Furthermore,  the  public  men  who 
have  crossed  swords  with  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific have  been  professional  men  with  prac- 
tice to  lose,  or  business  men  with  interests  to 
be  damaged,  and,  in  most  cases,  they  have 
had  a  political  ambition  at  stake.  I  am  not 
a  public  man,  and  from  all  these  disadvan- 
tages I  am  free.  Slander,  therefore,  is  the 
only  weapon  that  Mr.  Huntington  has  left 
wherewith  to  encounter  me.  I  shall  not  as- 
sume that  he  will  attempt  to  resort  to  it  when 
he  has  read  this  explanation.  Should  he  do 
so,  I  shall  order  him,  as  I  have  Mr.  de  Young, 
to  lay  the  weapon  down. 

I  set  up  my  right  as  a  citizen  and  a  jour- 
nalist to  tell  whatever  truths  I  please  which 
I  conceive  it  will  advantage  the  public  to  be 
informed  of,  and  I  forbid  the  Huntingtons, 
and  De  Youngs,  and  Crockers,  and  Fairs  and 
Tevises  to  retort  with  lies.     1  say  again  th»t 
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I  shall  deal  with  principals  only,  and,  in  re-  • 
turn  for  falsehoods  printed  in  newspapers 
which  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  asso- 
ciated villainies,  there  will  be  proper  repri- 
sal— not  in  kind,  of  course,  but  in  truth. 
My  character  is  not  to  be  measured  with  the 
chai-acters  of  these  men.  It  is  clean.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  my  capital,  and  one  of  the  few 
things  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  steal  is  my 
reputation.  Not  only  must  they  refrain  from 
directly  procuring  the  publication  of  lies, 
but  I  require  that  they  shall  instruct  their 
press  to  follow  the  line  of  conduct  which  I 
have  set  forth  for  Mr.  de  Young. 

The  public  will  not  misapprehend  the 
motive  which  induces  all  this  writing  about 
myself.  They  have  already  demonstrated 
that  they  compreliend  the  purpo.se  and 
significance  of  the  Letter.  In  position, 
means  and  power,  out  of  my  profession,  I 
am  individually  of  little  importance,  but  in 
standing  for  my  right  to  speak  what  is  true, 
and  should  be  spoken  in  a  country  which 
by  its  constitution  is  free,  I  stand  for  every 
other  man's  right  to  do  the  same  thing;  and, 
in  notifying  the  predatory  and  corrupting 
rich  that  they  shall  slander  me  at  their  own 
risk,  I  serve  a  like  notification  for  every  citi- 
zen who  cares  to  hold  the  title  deeds  to  his 
brain  and  tongue  and  pen. 


I  will  now  proceed  to  give  an  example  of 
what  I  mean  by  my  announcement  that  I 
shall  deal  with  principals  only.  It  will  be 
observed  that  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  de  Young, 
published  above,  the  sentiments  of  which  in 
relation  to  what  constitutes  legitimate  jour- 
nalism do  him  so  much  honor,  he  does  not 
take  notice  of  the  ooenins;  sentence  of  mine, 
wherein  I  state  that  "  I  know  the  precise  sum 
you  [he]  recently  paid  the  Post  in  the  expec- 
tation of  silencing  me  while  I  was  an  editor- 
ial writer  on  that  paper."  Although  Mr.  de 
Young  received  my  letter  early  on  Monday, 
in  ample  time  to  issue  instructions  to  his 
daily  newspapers,  he  nevertheless  allowed 
the  Post  of  the  same  evening  to  publish  a 
paragraph  that,  by  innuendo,  questioned  the 
integrity  of  my  motive  in  presenting  to  the 
public  the  portrait  of  Mr.  de  Young  which 
appeared  in  the  first  number  of  the  Letter. 
That  is  not  to  be  tolerated.  In  mercy  I 
would  be  disposed  to  withhold  the  shameful 
story  of  why  I  withdrew  my  pen  from  the 
Post's  service,  but,  after  serious  considera- 
tion, I  cannot  see  that  I  would  be  justified 
in  condoning  a  moral  felony  by  concealment. 
The  public  may  remember  that  up  to  about 
a  month  ago  the  Post  waged  a  brisk  warfare 
upon  the  management  of  the  Midwinter 
Fair,  treating,  with  all  the  freedom  that  irony 
would  permit,  of  Director-General  de  Young's 
character,  political  and  social  aspirations, 
and  the  grotesque  employment  of  his  own 
newspaper,  the  Chronicle,  to  belaud  himself 
I  was  not  a  member  of  the  Post's  office  staff, 
but  I  furnished  those  articles  as  a  contribu- 
tor. Mr.  Hugh  Hume's  name  appears  as 
proprietor  of  the  Post,  and  Mr.  de  Young 
sent  for  him.  He  wanted  to  know  why 
the  Post  was  attacking  and  ridiculing 
him,  and  Mr.  Hume's  reply  was  that  his  mo- 
tive was  the  same  as  had  inspired  the  Chron- 


icle to  assail  Richard  H.  McDonald,  Jr.  The 
pertinency  of  that  answer  was  understood 
by  Mr.  de  Young,  though  not  by  myself 
when  it  was  repeated  to  me.  Another  inter- 
view followed,  in  which  Mr.  de  Young  de- 
clared he  could  not  submit  to  the  Post's 
mauling,  and  that  he  would  fight  back  \m- 
less  it  should  stop.  Thereupon  Mr.  Hume 
inquired  if  Mr.  de  Young  thought  he  had 
anybody  in  the  Chronicle  building  who  was 
equal  to  doing  battle  with  Arthur  McEwen 
and  Ambrose  Bierce — the  latter  gentleman, 
Mr.  Hume  asserted,  having  promised  to  lend 
his  pen  gratis  to  the  Post  at  any  time  for  the 
good  work.  A  week  later  Mr.  Hume  received 
$2,000  from  Mr.  de  Young  to  let  him  alone, 
and  from  that  day  to  this  the  Post  has  been 
not  only  respectful,  but  eager  to  serve  his 
purposes  and  feed  his  vanity.  I  ceased  con- 
tributing to  the  Post  at  once,  of  course,  and, 
in  resigning,  wrote  Mr.  Hume:  "  M.  H. 
de  Young  must  not  be  permitted  for  a  mo- 
ment to  think  that  he  can  include  me  in  your 
bargain,  or  the  public  to  suppose  I  am  other 
than  an  honest  man." 

I  make  no  statements  on  hearsay  regarding 
this  instance  of  blackmail — this  example  of 
Mr.  de  Young's  power  to  dictate  the  utter- 
ances of  the  minor  San  Francisco  dailies,  and 
all  the  weeklies,  save  one.  Mr.  Hume  is  my 
authority  for  everything  that  I  have  said. 
And  while  it  is  the  reverse  of  agreeable  to  be 
aware  that  I  was  used  to  terrify  any  man  into 
paying  money  to  one  of  the  predatory  poor,  I 
confess  there  is  a  pleasure,  not  to  be  approved 
by  the  higher  morality,  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  victim  was  M.  H.  de  Young.  There  is  in 
the  incident  a  justice  so  poetic,  a  retribution  so 
providential,  as  to  assure  me  that  my  sinful 
pleasure  will  be  widely  shared. 


A  number  of  newspapers  of  the  interior  in 
mentioning  this  Letter  express  the  belief  that 
it  has  already  made  Mr.  de  Young's  election 
to  the  Senate  impossible.  The  people,  they 
say,  would  never  consent  to  such  a  man  as  I 
have  described  being  commissioned  to  repre- 
sent them.  This  is  far  too  cheerful,  too  con- 
fident a  view.  The  people  of  California  do 
not  often  have  much  influence  in  determin- 
ing who  shall  be  Senator.  Bad  character, 
inferior  intellect  and  unspeakable  manners 
furnish  no  guaranty  against  the  political 
success  of  a  man  who  has  money  to  buy 
most  things  that  he  desires,  and  the  power 
to  intimidate  persons  whose  influence 
is  not  to  be  had  for  a  bank  check.  I  re- 
iterate that  the  iieople  of  California,  in  the 
mass,  deserve  the  punishment  of  Mr.  de 
Young's  election,  and  I  think  it  extremely 
likely  that  the  punishment  will  be  inflicted. 
Such  citizens  as  are  capable  of  appreciating 
the  enormity  of  the  impending  disgrace  must 
not  think  that  it  can  be  averted  without 
strenuous  eSbrt.  Mr.  de  Young  has  a  posi- 
tion in  our  politics  that  may  well  give  him  a 
sense  of  security.  The  local  Republican  ma- 
chine will  probably  be  at  his  service,  for  no- 
body is  in  the  contest  against  him  who  will 
be  so  ready  to  spend  money.  Though  far 
from  being  free-handed  ordinarily,  his  mind 
is  bent  on  securing  such  further  prominence 
and  social  distinction  as  the  office  of  Senator 


would  confer,  and  the  workers — that  us  to 
say,  the  mercenaries — of  his  party  will  en- 
courage him  to  persevere.  Only  one  other 
man  in  California  has  more  power  over 
the  press.  One  of  Mr.  de  Young's  methods 
for  bringing  it  under  his  sway  I  have  re- 
vealed, but  there  are  many  newspapers, 
which,  while  above  accepting  his  checks  and 
having  no  respect  whatever  for  the  man  in 
any  aspect,  will  admit  nothing  to  their 
columns  that  would  be  unpleasant 
for  him  to  read.  A  proportion  of  these 
may,  under  compulsion  of  Democratic  party 
duty,  oppose  his  election,  but,  unless  the 
fashion  shall  change,  they  will  not  oppose 
him  because  he  is  what  he  is.  The  explana- 
tion of  Mr.  de  Young's  mastery,  whole  or 
partial,  of  so  many  tolerably  reputable  jour- 
nals in  California  and  throughout  the  Pacific 
coast,  is  that  he  dominates  the  Associated 
Press  here,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  news- 
papers in  question  are  his  subordinate  part- 
ners, and,  to  a  degree,  dependent  upon  his 
will  for  the  daily  telegraphic  dispatches  in- 
dispensable to  a  newspaper.  Men  hate  to  do 
anything  under  compulsion,  and  are  prone 
to  delude  themselves  into  the  belief  that  they 
perform  voluntarily  actions  which  they  could 
not  afford  to  leave  undone.  Hence  there  has 
of  late  grown  up  a  practice  of  writing  well  of 
Mr.  de  Young — magnif3dng  his  services  to 
the  State  as  a  commissioner  to  the  World's 
Fair  and  as  the  originator  of  the  Midwinter 
Exposition,  which  is  being  hurt  by  his 
connection  with  it.  His  claim  to  having 
conceived  the  project  is  vehemently  disputed, 
but  that  matters  nothing.  Give  him  what 
he  claims,  yet  to  grant  him  thereby  the  right 
to  soil  and  imperil  the  Fair  by  his  headship 
and  secretive  management  of  its  finances,  is 
equivalent  to  recognizing  the  pointer's  right 
to  eat  the  birds  he  flushes.  It  has  also 
become  usual  to  hear  the  opinion  that 
Mr.  de  Young's  incapacity  to  understand 
what  others  think  of  his  accomplishments 
and  pertinacity  would  procure  consideration 
for  California  in  the  Senate.  This  patriotic  ■ 
hope  would,  perhaps,  be  disappointed,  for 
Senators  are  ordinarily  gentlemen,  and  the 
society  of  Washington  has  the  sensibilities 
of  civilization,  and  is  not  without  humor. 
Then  the  defense  which  is  made  here  of  his 
peculiarities  —  that  his  venality,  vulgarity, 
impudence  and  fantastic  egotism  have  be- 
come so  familiar  as  no  longer  to  excite  sur- 
prise or  give  offense — would  hardly  be 
accepted  there. 

Armed,  therefore,  with  money,  his  hold  on 
the  press,  the  spreading  belief  among  the 
people  that  his  baleful  energy  would  be  use- 
ful to  the  State,  and  with  a  confidence  in 
his  own  success  which  springs  from  a  full 
purse  and  a  perfectly  sincere  admiration  of 
himself,  Mr.  de  Young  is  a  candidate  for  the 
United  States  Senate  who  is  not  to  be  safely 
regarded  as  harmless  by  such  as  feel  that 
they  would  have  to  bear  a  share  of  the  shame 
were  he  to  be  elected. 

Besides — and  it  is  a  very  large  besides — 
Mr.  Huntington  wants  him  in  the  Senate, 
and  Mr.  Huntington  is  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  and  leased  lines.     His  grip  on  the 
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press  and  the  political  parties  of  California 
is  a  giant's,  in  comparison  with  which  Mr. 
de  Young's,  formidable  as  it  may  be,  is  but 
a  child's. 


Mr.  Huntington  has  been  pleased  to  return 
to  us.  It  is  his  annual  practice  now  to 
come  out  and  give  an  owner's  careful  in- 
spection to  California,  his  plantation.  We 
all  read  in  tlio  sympthetically  happy  dailies 
a  week  ago  how,  after  he  had  conferred  with 
the  superintendents  of  departments  and  satis- 
fied himself  as  to  the  cash  balance,  Mr. 
Huntington  trotted  about  the  corridors  of  his 
castle  at  Fourth  and  Townsend  in  high 
spirits,  chatting  affably  with  the  overseers, 
.telling  how  good  it  was  to  get  back  to  the 
•genial  climate,  and  occasionally  speaking  a 
kind  word  even  to  the  clerks.  As  for  the 
field  hands — the  rest  of  us — Mr.  Huntington 
has  not  yet  had  time,  I  suppose,  to  deliver  us 
the  customary  lecture  on  our  commercial, 
moral  and  political  shiftlessness.  He  is  a 
cheerful,  frank  old  pirate  who  reproves  his 
subjects  like  a  patriarch.  It  is  his  intention, 
he  says,  to  spend  all  his  winters  hereafter 
among  us.  You  observe  that,  though  he  has 
seen  seventy  odd  winters,  Mr.  Huntington  is 
so  used  to  command  that  he  speaks  of  Time 
himself  as  though  he  were  a  slave.  I  dare 
say  the  old  gentleman  means  to  exist  forever. 
Men  of  his  order  generally  feel  that  way. 
They  must,  or  they  could  not  live,  plan  and 
execute  as  they  do.  What  are  his  occupa- 
tions, his  pleasures,  aside  from  the  satisfac- 
tion of  supremacy,  the  joy  of  st  eking  the 
cards,  winning  the  game,  and  beaming  on  his 
pile  ?  He  has  none  of  the  gratifications, 
none  of  the  illusions,  that  arise  from  altruis- 
tic impulses,  or  the  desire  for  popularity,  or 
any  other  common  form  of  vanity.  He  is  as 
direct  in  his  methods,  and  the  same  in  re- 
sults, as  a  quartz  mill.  If  he  owns  a  heart, 
only  those  near  to  him  ever  hear  its  beat- 
ings. 


.  There  are  numerous  ways  of  viewing  Mr. 
Huntington,  and  California  has  ceased  to 
have  a  taste  for  any  of  them.  It  has  given 
him  up,  and  been  reduced  to  trusting  in  God. 
His  roads  last  year  earned  in  gross  over  forty- 
eight  million  dollars,  most  of  which  came  from 
the  pockets  of  this  State's  population. 
How  much  of  this  tremendous  sum  was 
fairly  earned,  how  much  taken  without  an 
equivalent  returned,  the  farmers,  the  mer- 
chants, the  workmen,  and  all  of  us  who,  ac- 
cording to  our  respective  businesses  and 
financial  measure,  paid  the  tax,  are  likely  to 
hold  an  opinion  very  different  from  that  en- 
tertained by  Mr.  Huntington,  who  complains 
of  hard  times,  and  reproachfully  points  to  a 
decrease  of  above  two  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  in  his  not  earnings,  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year.  He  scoffs  at 
the  notion,  which  is  somewhat  prevalent,  that 
a  competing  railroad  would  be  good  for  the 
State,  pointing  out  that  he  would  gladly  do 
more  hauling  and  make  more  money  if  we 
would  give  him  the  opportunity.  When  one 
railroad  is  in  this  obliging  state  of  mind, 
what  would  be  the  use  of  another  ?  By  his 
management  he  has  practically  reduced  San 


Francisco  to  a  retail  city — the  village  store 
of  the  plantation  — letting  other  lines  cut  off 
the  wholesale  trade  to  the  north  and  south, 
and  sacrificing  the  nearer  field  to  the  Chicago 
invader.  The  one-time  merchant  princes  of 
San  Francisco  have  become  shop-keepers. 
Front  and  Sansome  streets,  thanks  to  Mr. 
Huntington  and  his  partners,  show  us  the 
blessings  of  a  peasant  proprietary.  The  best 
of  them  now  are  but  "free  niggers  "  on  the 
estate,  doing  rather  well  in  their  humble  way. 
Much  as  the  Southern  Pacific  system  has 
done  for  the  development  of  California,  it  is 
moderate  to  say  that  the  State  would  to-day 
have  been  twice  as  populous,  and  twice  as 
rich,  had  her  railroads  been  conducted  for 
purposes  of  business,  and  not  of  robbery. 


From  the  beginning  C.  P.  Huntington  has 
been  the  intellect  of  the  corporation  which 
long' ago  swelled  into  a  power  greater  than 
the  State.  It  was  Huntington  who  wrestled 
with  the  world  for  money  when  money  was 
a  vital  need  of  the  new  enterprise.  In  after 
years  the  superior  local  fame  of  Stanford 
goaded  him  into  saying,  so  it  has  been  re- 
corded, that  the  Senator's  contribution  to  the 
splendid  result  was  to  turn  the  first  spade- 
ful of  earth  and  drive  the  last  spike.  Al- 
lowing liberally  for  the  element  of  luck  in  it 
all,  the  ability  of  Mr.  Huntington  is  not  to 
be  gainsaid.  He  is  one  of  the  great  finan- 
ciers of  the  country.  It  was  his  lot  to  be 
born  with  a  brain  that  thinks  dollars  as 
Napoleon's  did  battles.  Gifted  with  a  con- 
science that  never  questioned  a  coin  where  it 
came  from  so  long  as  it  came  to  him,  he 
never  let  one  escape  him  without  knowing 
where  it  was  going  and  what  for.  He  is  not 
miserly — being  too  sensible  a  man  to  have 
vices — but  when  a  dollar  is  in  his  possession 
he  conceives  that  it  thereby  acquires  a  right 
to  be  treated  with  respect  by  others.  Once 
he  drew  the  attention  of  theclerk  at  the  Pal- 
ace Hotel  to  an  overcharge  of  a  quarter  in 
his  bill.  "Oh,  well,"  smiled  the  clerk,  cor- 
recting the  error,  "you  know  it's  nothing  to 
you,  Mr.  Huntington."  "Young  man,"  an- 
swered the  old  gentleman,  with  a  touch  of 
asperity  and  some  scorn,  pocketing  the  re- 
covered two-bits,  "you'll  never  be  able  to 
track  me  through  life  by  the  quarters  I  have 
dropped."  In  great  things,  as  in  little,  there 
is  the  same  definiteness,  the  same  firmness, 
the  same  resolve  to  have  what  belongs  to 
him — or  to  others,  for  that  matter.  He  is  a 
Bismarck  who  set  out  to  create  a  fortune  in- 
stead of  an  empire.  To  build  his  railroad 
he  risked  everything,  dared  everything,  sac- 
rificed everything,  employed  everything.  If 
he  needed  ties  and  rails  he  bought  them;  if 
Congresses,  Legislatures  and  courts,  they  be- 
came his.  Stephen  J.  Field  has  omitted 
much  in  his  published  reminiscences.  When 
the  Contract  and  Finance  Company  finished 
its  work  and  paid  its  organizers  millions 
which  did  not  belong  to  them,  the  books 
were  destroyed.  The  enormous  debt  of  the 
Central  Pacific  to  the  Government  is  nearly 
due,  and  Mr.  Huntington,  who  hopes  that 
times  will  be  less  hard  for  him  in  the  twenty- 
first  century,  is  asking  Congress  to  extend 


the  date  of    payment  for  a   hundred  and 

twenty-five  years. 

A  hard  but  cheery  old  man,  with  no  more 
soul  tlian  a  shark,  but  possessed  of  a  mind 
as  clear  and  strong  as  Jay  Gould's,  Mr. 
Huntington  faces  the  world  at  the  close  of 
his  life  with  a  serenity  that  is  complete,  be- 
cause no  doubt  ever  touches  his  conscious- 
ness that  he  is  not  a  rounded  and  enviable 
success.  To  the  philosophical  he  has  the  same 
interest  that  inheres  in  a  complicated  and 
beautifully  working  piece  of  mechanism, 
which  fulfills  the  design  of  its  maker  with 
resistless  force  and  flawless  perfection.  The 
man  clinks.  It  is  written  that  God  afore- 
time was  not  a  stranger  to  repentance  in 
viewing  His  works;  the  fancy  is,  therefore, 
not  irreverent  that  regrettable  mistakes  have 
been  made  since  the  Flood.  Governor  Patti- 
son,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Railroad  Investigating  Commission, 
advised  in  his  report  that  the  Government 
institute  legal  proceedings  to  recover 
from  Huntington,  Stanford  and  the  others 
their  private  fortunes,  and  also  proceed 
against  them  criminally.  Assuredly,  if  even 
the  low  standard  of  the  statutes  could  be  ap- 
plied to  the  master  of  this  plantation,  his 
dwelling-place  would  not  be  what  still  is  the 
most  beautiful  house  in  San  Francisco.  Ap- 
ply to  him  any  theory  of  life  which  does 
not  count  money  and  money's  power  as  the 
purposes  of  our  little  pause  at  the  well  of 
existence  and  the  man  becomes  a  whimsical 
perversion,  to  be  pitied,  abhorred  or  scorned, 
according  to  temperament  and  pcint  of  view. 
Yet  is  he  the  type  of  success  toward  which 
all  save  a  few  of  America's  most  energetic, 
capable  and  ambitious  men  are  struggling. 
He  stands  for  materalism  unrelieved. 


But  Mr.  Huntington,  though  he  despoils 
us  and  flouts  us  for  complaining,  and  bears 
with  us  as  if  we  were  petulant  children,  and 
makes  our  laws  for  us — declining  to  obey 
them  himself,  or  putting  in  office  men  who 
will  not  ask  him  to  do  a  thing  so  inconven- 
ient— has  his  good  points.  He  is  no  humbug. 
He  pretends  to  be  nothing  but  a  business 
man.  The  honors  of  public  station  or  the 
gauds  of  title  have  no  allurement  for  him. 
Were  he  to  be  oflered  a  throne  his  first 
inquiry  would  be  as  to  the  royal  revenues, 
his  next  act  to  examine  the  throne  itself  and 
estimate  its  value  at  a  forced  sale.  If  he  has 
elected  men  to  Congress,  and  caused  the  peo- 
ple to  wish  they  had  not  elected  sundry 
judges  and  Legislatures  and  Railroad  Com- 
missioners, he  has  never  pretended  that  these 
activities  had  the  noble  purpose  of  serving 
the  public.  It  is  not  his  way  to  declare  that 
the  commonwealth  shall  be  officered  vir- 
tuously and  prove  it  by  buying  the 
votes  of  the  people.  He  endows  no  hospi- 
tals, establishes  no  schools  among  us,  since 
he  does  not  care  for  the  applause  that  is 
given  a  philanthropist.  Not  being  supersti- 
tious, he  smiles  when  he  reads  of  the  buc- 
caneers of  other  days  vowing  silver  statues 
and  candles  to  the  Virgin  in  reward  of  her 
patronage  in  their  cruises  after  prizes.  He 
builds  not  a  wing  to  any  church  in  the  ex- 
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pectation  of  mollifying  God.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Huntington  sees  no  reason  why  his  Creator 
should  not  approve  of  him,  and  be  proud  on 
the  whole  of  His  handiwork. 


Mr.  Huntington's  reservoir  of  energy*  is  in- 
exhaustible apparently.  Endless  drafts  have 
been  made  upon  it  during  the  latter  half  of 
his  life,  but  though  as  bald  as  the  American 
eagle  on  our  dollar,  and  as  white  as  one  just 
minted,  he  is  as  active  as  most  men  who 
lead  good  lives  find  themselves  at  fifty.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  ceaseless  care  required  by 
his  main  pile — round  which  he  must  circle, 
gun  in  hand  always,  to  keep  undeveloped 
Huntingtons  away  from  it — the  old  gentle- 
man has  a  thousand  worries.  Half  a  dozen 
of  his  minor  cares  would  unnerve  a  human 
being.  But  so  long  as  he  continues  to  harvest 
money,  Mr.  Huntington  minds  neither  the 
burden  of  years  nor  the  responsibilities  of 
business.  It  is  when  he  is  losing  cash,  or  pre- 
vented from  making  it — which  is  the  same 
thing — that  he  becomes  aware,  and  lets 
others  see,  that  he  is  no  longer  the  tireless 
dredger  he  once  was.  The  unnatural  crime 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Com- 
pany in  beginning  a  rate-cutting  war  is  fur- 
rowing his  brow  and  saddening  his  eye.  The 
merry  shouts  of  the  field  hands  that  float  in 
at  his  window  while  they  gather  the  fall 
of  manna  that  should  be  his,  harass  him. 
He  is  doubtless  disturbed  also  at  the  signs 
which  show  a  falling  off  in  the  popular  inter- 
est in  the  fund  for  furnishing  work  at  a  dol- 
lar a  day  to  the  unemployed  in  the  Golden 
Gate  Park.  At  first  the  money  of  the 
charitable  flowed  in  with  generous  readi- 
ness. Mr.  Sloss,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Phelan, 
Mr.  Sachs,  and  some  others  of  Mr.  Hun- 
tington's fellow  -  millionaires,  who  have 
not  rid  themselves  of  useless,  not  to  say  per- 
nicious sympathies,  drew  large  checks  and 
committed  the  absurdity  of  giving  them  away. 
Latterly,  though,  the  fund  has  had  to  depend 
in  the  main  on  the  contributions  of  the  mod- 
erately well-to-do,  or  clerks,  porters,  errand- 
boys,  and  other  employees  of  stores  and 
factories,  who  gratify  themselves  in  a  weak, 
sentimental  way  by  making  up  combined 
contributions,  and  repeating  them,  out  of 
their  small  wages.  Even  these  sources  of 
supply  are  being  drained  dry,  and  Mr.  Hun- 
tington is  concerned,  for  of  every  dollar  given 
by  the  charitable  to  the  Park  laborers,  the 
deserving  Mr.  Huntington  gets  ten  cents. 
He  sees  that  the  fund  amounts  to  ninety 
thousand  dollars,  and  that  means  nine  thou- 
sand dollars  for  him — a  testimonial  from  the 
benevolent  on  which  he  has  to  pay  nothing 
for  collection,  since,  instead  of  having  to  send 
agents  around  to  Pauper  Alley  to  gather  the 
toll,  it  is  taken  up  by  the  blue-coated  con- 
ductors of  his  cable-cars,  whose  wages  are  not 
afiected  by  the  increase  of  their  labors.  Such 
few  workmen  as  greedily  withhold  the  Hun- 
tington percentage  by  walking  to  and  from 
the  Park,  are  more  than  made  up  for  by  tlie 
number  of  people  who  are  drawn  to  visit  the 
scene  of  their  toil,  in  order  to  witness  the  aw- 
ful spectacle  of  the  unfit  fighting  with  a 
loaned  shovel  the  Christian  civilization  whose 
forces  are  pressing  upon  them  to  exterminate. 


The  normally  constituted  will  think  that 
were  they  in  Mr.  Huntington's  place  they 
would  seek  occasional  escape  from  all  dis- 
quietudes by  turning  the  mind  to  things  re- 
mote from  business  of  every  kind.  Mr. 
Huntington  feels  no  such  need.  He  is  desti- 
tute of  taste  for  poetry,  music,  the  drama — 
the  whole  esthetic  side  of  existence — as  was 
exhibited  the  other  day  when  he  eliminated 
Mr.  J.  D.  Redding  from  the  law  department  of 
the  Southern  Pacific.  As  for  literature,  it  is 
one  of  the  non-dividend-paying  follies  of 
mankind  Mr.  Huntington  cannot  spell  dia- 
monds, but  he  can  buy  them,  which  is  bet- 
ter. 

But,  when  all  is  said,  let  us  be  just  and 
keep  in  mind  that  though  Mr.  Huntington 
has  been  charged  with  many  frauds  he  him- 
self is  not  one.  And  he  has  even  been 
known  to  open  his  strong-box  and  bestow 
largess.  For  the  creation  of  the  waterfall  on 
Strawberry  Hill  he  gave  $25,000.  That  act 
of  munificence,  however,  was  less  of  a  public 
benefaction  than  a  mark  of  appreciation  and 
esteem,  for  services  rendered,  to  Park  Com- 
missioner W.  W.  Stow.  It  is  as  though  a 
monarch  on  hearing  a  faithful  noble  express 
admiration  for  a  summer-house  or  rookery 
in  the  royal  pleasure  grounds,  should  signify 
his  gracious  will  that  one  like  it  be  at  once 
constructed  in  the  park  of  the  loyal  vassal. 
The  gift  of  the  waterfall  divulges  the  fact 
that  there  is  some  blood  in  Mr.  Huntington's 
arteries,  and  the  world  has  had  greater  sur- 
prises than  it  would  be  to  discover  when  his 
will  is  opened  that  he  has  laid  a  mortgage 
on  posterity,  to  be  paid  in  a  renown  exceed- 
ing that  of  even  so  eminent  a  philanthropist 
as  Leland  Stanford,  his  late  partner,  whom 
he  did  not  love. 


The  merchants  of  San  Francisco  have 
been  matching  their  strength  with  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington's for  a  few  years  back,  with  no  very 
elating  results.  The  cause  of  the  TraflSc  As- 
sociation is  just, but  two  factors  have  combined 
to  deny  it  wide  popularity  and  large  fruit- 
age. The  rebellion  came  too  late,  and  the 
people  of  the  interior  have  memories.  In 
times  past,  when  the  whole  State  was  up  in 
battle  temper  and  not  without  hope  that  the 
ballot  was  a  weapon  sharp  enough  to  cut 
the  thongs  wherewith  the  Southern  Pacific 
has  bound  California,  the  merchants  of  San 
Francisco  stood  apart  and  refused  to  lift  a 
hand  in  the  good  fight.  Either  they  were 
purchased  by  special  privileges  vouchsafed  to 
them  individually,  or  they  were  too  cowardly 
to  be  manly,  or  they  argued  that  as  a  large 
part  of  the  discrimination  of  which  the  inte- 
rior complained  favored  the  metropolis,  it 
would  not  be  "  business  "  for  them  to  object 
to  injustice  by  which  they  temporarily  prof- 
ited. So  it  has  come  about  that  when  the 
merchants  of  San  Francisco  themselves  feel 
the  agony  of  the  penetrating  horn,  their  out- 
cry against  the  expediency  of  permitting 
oxen  to  gore  reaches  ears  that  are  dull  and 
minds  that  are  chilled.  Nevertheless,  the 
I  Traffic  Association  stands  for  what  is  right, 
I  and  the  interior,  by  letting  recollection  of 
former  selfishness  and  poltroonery  here  aflect 
I  its  posture,  is  engaging  in   a  pastime   that 


Mr.  Huntington  enjoys  witnessing — the  good 
old  popular  sport  of  cutting  off  one's  nose  to 
spite  one's  face. 

As  for  a  competing  railroad — well,  should 
one  come,  it  will  be  cordially  received,  but 
insurance  of  its  continuing  to  compete  will 
be  needed.  Not  until  the  Nicaragua  canal 
has  been  cut  will  San  Francisco  be  sure  that 
it  is  a  free  city. 

I  desire  to  give  public  expression  to  my 
thanks  to  Mr.  James  H.  Barry,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Star,  for  the  courage  and 
courtesy  that  have  made  me  his  debtor.  I 
doubt  if  I  could  have  got  the  Letter  printed 
in  any  other  San  Francisco  office,  so  perva- 
sive is  the  fear  of  the  predatory  rich.  They 
have  neither  scruples  nor  pride  to  restrain  , 
them  from  taking  revenge  on  those  who  as-  * 
sist  any  one  who  has  the  hardihood  to  ques- 
tion by  criticism  their  right  to  dominion 
over  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Barry's  Star  has 
long  fought  on  the  same  ground  as  the  Letter, 
if  in  a  different  way.  It  is  as  earnest  and 
devoid  of  fear  as  its  editor,  and  withal  an 
intelligent  advocate  of  the  single  tax,  the 
initiative  and  referendum,  proportional  rep- 
resentation and  like  special  plans  of  indus- 
trial and  political  reform  which  interest 
multitudes  of  thoughtful  men,  at  the  top,  as 
well  as  the  bottom,  of  the  social  pyramid. 

The  argument  made  in  favor  of  fixing  a 
permanent  water  rate  in  this  city — that  the 
Spring  Valley  would  be  "  taken  out  of  poli- 
tics "  and  the  corruption  of  successive  Boards 
of  Supervisors  cease — appears  to  meet  with 
more  approval  than  indignation.  Certainly 
it  is  desirable  that  Supervisors  should  be 
honest,  but  what  is  the  moral  state  of  a  com- 
mimity  that  will  listen  undisturbed  to  a  cor- 
poration which  has  the  impudence,  through 
its  organs  and  spokesmen,  to  offer  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  not  to  bribe  any  more  officials 
if  the  municipal  government  will  remove  its 
motive  for  doing  so?  The  knowledge  that 
moral  earthquakes  do  occur  in  all  American 
cities,  even  if  at  wide  and  painfully  irregu- 
lar intervals,  forbids  hopelessness.  When  it 
comes  San  Francisco's  turn  again,  crime  will 
be  looked  upon  as  crime.  Then  Spring  Val- 
ley's legal  expenses  will  be  largely  increased, 
and  possibly  San  Quentin  get  its  dues.  This 
corporation  is  representative  of  about  all 
those  we  have  which  are  quasi  public  in  their 
business.  They  are  the  most  dangerous  of 
the  influences  which  pervert  the  law  from  its 
equal  ends,  and,  by  bringing  government 
into  contempt,  endanger  order  and  weaken 
the  security  of  property. 

Arthur  McEwen. 
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Letters  come  to  me  daily  in  haudfuls,  all 
touching  my  little  paper.  Nine-tenths  of 
these  messages  are  from  men  who  are  per- 
sonally strangers  to  me.  At  first  the  writers 
were  confined  to  San  Francisco  and  its  sub- 
urbs; then  the  mails  brought  in  returns  from 
all  portions  of  the  State.  Now  they  reach 
me  from  Oregon,  Washington,  Nevada,  Utah 
and  Arizona.  Two  arrived  from  Chicago 
Monday,  three  from  New  York  were  deliv- 
ered yesterday,  and  one  from  Boston.  Nearly 
all  contain  words  of  ardent  encourage- 
ment. Some  add  advice,  some  criticise 
my  method  of  rebuking  sin  by  singling  out 
the  representative  sinner  and  making  an  ex- 
ample of  him.  A  few,  written  by  very  seri- 
ous men,  committed  to  this  or  that  special 
scheme  of  industrial,  political  or  social 
reform,  approve  the  Letter^s  spirit,  but 
inquire  at  what  ultimate  end  I  am 
aiming.  Each  of  these  last  urges  me, 
of  course,  to  become  the  user  of  his  par- 
ticular key  for  unlocking  the  social  prob- 
lem. "  You  seem,"  writes  one,  "  to  have  no 
broad  principles  to  advocate — no  cure  to  pro- 
pose for  the  evils  that  you  so  vividly  and 
truthfully  picture."  The  cure  which  this 
gentleman  proposes  is  Henry  George's  land 
tax.  Another  insists  that  the  Letter  will  ac- 
complish nothing  until  it  shall  become  the 
champion  of  the  referendum  and  initiative, 
and  still  another  holds  that  proportional 
representation  in  our  legislative  bodies 
and  co-operation  among  producers,  are 
the  only  solvents.  The  Socialists  and 
Anarchists  have  not  begun  to  instruct 
me  yet,  which  is  surprising,  for,  con- 
trary to  the  popular  impression,  they  are 
much  fonder  of  the  pen  than  of   the  bomb. 

I  find  that  the  ordinary  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  of  the  interior  understand  the 
scope  and  purpose  of  the  Letter  far  better 
than  the  professional  world-reformers  do. 
Already  I  have  written  how  amazed  I  have 
been  at  the  warmth  of  the  welcome  given 
the  paper  by  the  public,  whose  demand  has 
rendered  it  necessary  to  print  fifteen  thou- 
sand of  each  number,  and  made  it  evident 
that  the  stereotyped  forms  will  have  to  be 
sent  to  the  press  again.  I  am  equally  im- 
pressed by  the  frank  and  generous  reception 
accorded  by  the  journalists  of  the  coast.  It 
would  take  the  space  afforded  by  half  a 
dozen  Letlem  to  reprint  in  small  type  all  the 
articles  of  commendation  that  have  appeared 
concerning  it.     There  are  adverse  voices,  to 


be  sure,  some  of  them  unquestionably  sincere, 
but  in  general  the  condemners  sj)eak  in  the 
thrifty  expectation  of  gaining  the  approval 
of  the  influential  subjects  of  the  Letter's 
whip.  In  the  mass  the  newspapers  perceive 
with  me  that  the  Letter  is  contending  for 
something  broader  than  any  specific  scheme 
for  bettering  conditions  which  has  yet 
sought  attention.  Until  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  a  man  can  stand  for  himself  in 
California  and  conquer  the  right  of  free 
speech  here,  it  ought  to  be  obvious  that  no 
other  deep-reaching  reform  can  get  a  fair 
chance  to  be  heard.  There  is  no  longer  any 
doubt  of  the  Letter's  success.  Whether  its 
circulation  shall  expand  in  number  as  well 
as  in  territory,  or  contract  as  novelty  wears 
off,  I  do  not  know,  and  I  am  not  much  con- 
cerned to  learn,  for  its  permanency  is  as- 
sured. I  shall  continue  simply  to  speak  the 
truth  as  I  see  it,  and  rely  upon  the  intelli- 
gent and  manly  for  my  clients,  knowing 
that  they  will  recognize  the  sincerity  of  the 
utterance  even  if  they  do  not  always  agree 
with  the  matter  uttered. 


The  Letter  will  bear  fruit  on  other  boughs 
than  its  own.  Its  existence  is  a  disturbing 
assault  upon  the  capitalized  daily  press — 
upon  that  gross  overgrowth  in  commercial 
importance  of  the  American  newspaper 
which  has  removed  it  in  reality  nearly  alto- 
gether from  the  domain  of  journalism  and 
made  it  in  essence  the  same  in  motive 
as  Armour's  pork-packing  establishments. 
There  is  nothing  discreditable  in  following 
the  profiitable  occupation  of  pork-packing, 
but  if  Mr.  Armour  were  to  appear  at  his  of- 
fice door  each  morning  and  evening  and  pro- 
claim to  the  public  that  he  packed  pork  for 
their  enlightenment  and  uplifting  and  in  de- 
fense of  their  liberties,  he  would  be  imitat- 
ing the  news  factories,  which  throw  in  an  ed- 
itorial page  with  every  sale  of  their  wares. 
That  hypocrisy  is  what  makes  the  ordinary 
commercial  newspaper  odious.  It  is  no  more 
free  to  say  what  its  editorial  writers  think 
than  is  a  merchant  when  he  hands  over  a 
purchase  to  a  customer  to  add  his  unsolicited 
private  judgment  of  that  customer's  charac- 
ter and  personal  peculiarities.  The  monster 
newspaper  establishments  that  are  features 
of  every  city  are  evolutions  from  the  old 
journalism  of  opinion,  when  the  editorial 
page  had  slight  or  no  relations  with  the  ad- 
vertising department.  The  body  has  grown 
enormously  and  the  mind  has  been  retained, 
but  the  soul  is  gone.  We  must  be  just,  how- 
ever. Not  all  newspaper  proprietors  are  de- 
liberate pretenders.  Most  of  them,  like  other 
men,  are  creatures  of  their  environment, 
of  custom.  Generally  they  do  not  think 
clearly  enough  to  be  aware  of  the  true  rela- 
tions which  their  properties  bear  to  the  pub- 
lic and   the  public's  natural  enemies,  the 


shearers.  I  have  often  known  owners  of  news- 
papers to  fly  in  the  face  of  their  immediate 
financial  interest  by  publishing  things  that 
were  true  and  that  they  felt  it  would  be  cow- 
ardly and  wrong  not  to  publish.  No  other 
class  of  business  men  with  whom  I  am  ac- 
quainted make  so  many  sacrifices  of  this 
kind.  It  is  a  necessity  of  the  trade,  of  course, 
to  keep  up  an  appearance  of  public  spirit, 
but  I  do  not  mean  that.  On  the  average,  the 
daily  press  does  more  for  the  people  than  the 
people  deserve,  measuring  their  desert  by 
their  facility  in  forgetting  benefits  rendered 
and  their  duty  to  themselves.  Selfish,  insin- 
cere, cowardly,  and  even  venal,  as  the  ordinary 
daily  newspaper  is,  it  is  commonly  as  far 
above  the  mob  of  its  readers  in  morals  and 
courage  as  it  is  below  the  standard  of  what  a 
journal  should  be.  It  is  considerably  better, 
I  think,  than  the  average  business  man  who 
advertises  in  it  and  exerts  his  repressive  in- 
fluence over  it.  If  a  page  advertisement  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company — 
setting  forth  either  the  merits  of  its  market- 
able lands  or  the  virtues  of  its  candidate  for 
the  United  States  Senate,  say — will  affect  the 
editorial  view  of  any  daily  newspaper  in  San 
Francisco,  how  many  men  are  there  on  Front 
and  Sansome  streets  whose  opinion  of  the 
righteousness  and  utility  of  the  Traffic  As- 
sociation's work  could  not  be  modified  by  the 
grant  of  a  special  freight  rate?  Facts  must 
be  faced.  The  age  is  commercial,  and  com- 
mercial principles  dominate  journalism  pre- 
cisely as  they  do  politics.  The  rule  of  life 
of  the  financially  successful,  speaking  gener- 
ally, is  every  man  for  himself,  and  his  first 
duty  is  to  get  money. 


Nevertheless,  better  ideals  are  not  forgot- 
ten, though  they  seldom  control  conduct. 
Men  who  fall  in  with  the  practice  of  their 
time  are  quite  as  ready  to  admit  as  the  most 
vehement  censor  is  to  proclaim,  that  the 
practice  is  wrong,  shameful.  More  than  a 
decade  ago  a  San  Francisco  importer  said  to 
me  that  the  giving  of  bribes  and  the  taking 
of  false  oaths  at  the  Custom  House  were  the 
conditions  on  which  he  must  conduct  his 
business.  Should  he  not  swear  his  cargoes 
in  at  an  under-valuation  he  could  not  com- 
pete with  his  rivals.  The  admission  was  not 
made  cynically,  but  with  scorn  for  himself 
and  the  situation.  He  was  rich,  and  did 
good  with  his  money;  educated,  and  active 
in  promoting  libraries  and  lectures  and 
schools.  I  have  known  no  more  amiable 
man,  and  few  better.  In  all  his  private  re- 
lations he  was  upright,  clean  and  cordial. 
Though  a  giver  of  bribes  and  a  committer  of 
perjuries,  he  knew  what  honor  was  and  what 
a  gentleman  should  be.  But  he  was  in  busi- 
ness in  San  Francisco,  and  a  change  to  any 
other  seaport,  I  suppose,  would  not  have 
given  him  a  sweeter  environment.    Had  he 
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been  in  joiu-nalism,  he  would  not  have  pub- 
lished a  Cbronirle,  but  the  business  office  of 
his  paper  would  have  lost  none  of  its  suprem- 
acy over  the  editorial  room.  The  late  Bobs 
Higgins,  master  of  the  Republican  party  of 
San  Francisco,  and  a  man  of  brains,  who, 
with  W.  W.  Stow,  managed  the  triumph  of 
pure  politics  witnessed  in  the  first  election  of 
the  late  Senator  Stanford,  held  Front  and 
Sansome  streets  in  a  limitless  detestation. 
This  was  due  to  his  knowledge  of  the  streets 
and  his  resentment  of  their  sporadic  attempts 
to  rise  up  and  reform  local  politics  by  apply- 
ing business  methods  to  them.  In  such  case, 
he  maintained,  they  would  be  fouler.  "  The 
roughest  things  I  was  ever  asked  to  do,"  he 
said  to  me,  "  have  been  by  business  men. 
When  your  eminently  respectable  merchant 
goes  into  politics,  or  wants  what  he  considers 
political  work  done,  he  makes  my  hair  stand 
up.  Quite  a  number  of  them,  at  one  time 
and  another,  have  looked  thunderstruck  with 
surprise  when  I've  had  to  tell  them  that  I 
drew  the  line  at  bribing  judges  and  juries." 
I  dare  say  if  Mr.  Buckley,  one-time  lieuten- 
ant, and  later  rival  to  Higgins,  were  to  em- 
ploy his  opulent  leisure  at  Livermore  in 
writing  his  memoirs,  their  publication  would 
be  met  by  the  dignified  silence  of  Front 
and  Sansome  streets,  and,  likewise,  that  of 
California-street  hill,  where  our  nobility  have 
their  seats. 


The  press  of  San  Francisco  is  as  good  as 
the  town — blackmailing  and  bribe-taking 
papers  and  beggars  and  leeches  in- 
cluded. But  the  newspapers  are  not  as  good 
as  many  of  the  men  who  write  the  maimed 
opinions  which  they  print,  nor  as  the  minor- 
ity of  men  and  women  in  all  walks  of  life 
whose  rectitude  of  mind  enables  them  to 
hold  fast  to  the  plain  truths  in  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. Nor  can  the  newspapers  ever 
be  other  than  they  are  while  they  remain 
mere  business  concerns — money-making  ma- 
chines. It  is  not  in  commercial  human  na- 
ture that  they  should  change  their  charac- 
ter except  under  compulsion  of  self-interest. 
The  Roman  Tribune  was  an  officer  chosen 
by  the  people  to  protect  them  from  the  op- 
pressions of  the  patricians — the  Huntingtons, 
and  Fairs  and  Tevises  of  the  old  republic — 
and  to  defend  their  liberties  against  the  ag- 
gressions of  the  dominant  order.  A  Tribune 
who  acts  as  advertising  agent  for  the  nobil- 
ity, or  serves  as  footman  at  their  doors,  can 
hardly  be  looked  to  for  a  stern  discharge  of 
his  public  duty.  I  have  said  that  the  Letter 
will  bear  fruit  on  other  boughs  than  its  own. 
Mr.  Franklin  Lane,  editor  of  the  Tacoma 
Neios,  is  so  sanguine  as  to  think  that  it 
"  marks  the  beginning  of  a  style  of  personal 
journalism  in  this  country  much  like  that 
which  prevails  to  a  great  extent  in  Paris." 
He  is  of  opinion  that  "  the  Letter  will 
have  many  imitators."  I  sincerely  hope  so. 
Could  I  know  that  I  had  pioneered  the  way 
for  other  journalists  of  conviction  and  feel- 
ing out  of  the  humiliating,  discouraging 
and  mind-  and  hear! -hardening  service  of  the 
conventional  editorial  room,  it  would  please 
me  mightily.  No  man  capable  of  writing 
even  passable  editorial  articles  for  the  regula- 


tion daily  but  has  a  mind  fit  for  franker, 
higher  things.  Everj'  journalist  with  a 
brain  has  been  struck  with  the  ludicrous — 
and  sad — contrast  between  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  the  newspaper  office  and  those 
that  are  written  for  its  columns.  The  office 
view  of  the  editorial  page— particularly  the 
view  of  the  men  who  write  the  page — nearly 
always  is  that  it  is  a  solemn,  preposterous, 
but  yet  necessary  humbug.  To  pause  in  the 
middle  of  the  composition  of  an  article  and 
swear  freely  at  his  own  argument,  or  subject 
of  laudation,  is  a  frequent  form  of  refresh- 
ment with  the  editorial  writer.  He  would 
like  to  write  what  he  believes,  but 
he  does  not  own  the  paper ;  he  is 
its  attorney,  and  must  perform  the 
professional  duty  of  making  out  the  best 
case  possible  for  his  client.  The  journalist 
who  is  at  liberty  to  write  for  more  than  a  single 
paper,  and  to  e.\pose  in  one  the  hollowncss  of 
what  he  has  laboriously  builded  in  another,  is 
envied  his  privilege  of  coming  near  to  getting 
full  expression  of  his  sentiments.  Anonymous 
writing  ceases  to  suggest  any  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  things  penned.  Men 
learn  to  separate  their  own  convictions 
wholly  from  the  matter  they  furnish  their 
employers.  Their  private  opinions  are  not 
inquired  into  by  the  managing  editor,  who 
does  not  consider  his  own  in  making  the  pa- 
per the  proprietor  wants  produced  for  sale. 
They  take  a  subject  with  the  conclusions 
furnished  them  in  advance,  as  a 
tailor  does  an  order  for  a  suit  of 
clothes.  It  is  no  more  difficult  to  do 
work  of  tliis  kind  than  it  is  for  a  lawyer 
to  take  whatever  side  of  a  case  offers  first.  At 
first  thought  one  would  say  that  such  a  divorce 
of  the  brain's  powers  from  the  mind's  beliefs 
must  impair  capacity  to  think  clearly  and 
sincerely.  So  it  will,  unless  the  promiscuous 
advocate  has  sufficient  intellect  to  rate  his 
journeywork  at  its  right  value  and  to  enjoy 
a  mental  life  away  from  his  bench.  Then 
one  may  grind  out  endless  tons  of  anony- 
mous matter  to  order,  and  his  contempt  for 
it  will  save  him  from  his  own. 


The  omnipresence  of  the  commercial  pro- 
prietor and  the  restraining  editor  — 
both  of  whom  good-naturedly,  but  ef- 
ectually,  squat  upon  the  minds  of  the 
professional  newspaper  writers  of  the  coun- 
try, and  upon  those  of  the  magazines  gener- 
ally, too — has  caused  me  to  predict  through 
the  years  that  pamphleteering  would  sooner 
or  later  be  revived.  It  is  a  wonder  to  me  that 
the  newspaper  trust,  which  stifles  genuine 
thought  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco, 
has  not  long  ago  provoked  this  revolt.  But 
repression  breeds  cynicism,  anonymity 
dread  of  conspicuous  personal  publicity,  and 
poverty  an  exaggerated  sense  of  helplessness. 
Moreover,  writers  not  unreasonably  take 
the  prosperous  proprietor's  superiority  of 
judgment  forgranted.  He  and  they  arein  the 
same  calling;  his  judgment  of  what  the 
public  wants  has  made  him  rich,  while  they, 
who  are  prone  to  wish  his  judgment  were 
incorrect,  are  poor.  The  scorn  they  should 
feel  for  him  they  transfer  to  the  public — 
deeming  it  dull,  sordid  and  dead  to  generous 


sentiments.  Custom  makes  cowards  of  them 
all.  There  are  plenty  of  clever  men  in  the 
newspaper  offices — men  who  have  thrice  the 
brains  of  those  to  whom  they  sell  their  clev- 
erness. The  silencing  of  the  genuine  thought 
of  these  clever  men,  the  submersion  of  their 
individuality,  their  dreary  toil  at  saying  for 
others  what  the  others  have  not  the  wit  to 
say  themselves — this  is  a  crime  of  commerce 
against  the  State.  In  a  day  when  the  ability 
to  make  money  is  the  accepted  test  of  merit 
— this  Jewish  age  on  which  we  are  fallen — 
poverty  is  apt  to  be  doubtful  of  its  strength 
to  stand  up  and  speak  in  honesty.  More- 
over, men  of  mental  power  and  light  are 
usually  devoid  of  that  intense  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  the  material  prizes  of  life 
which  induces  concentration  of  the  energies 
in  the  sustained  effort  to  win  them.  They 
forget  that  the  talent  for  accumulation  is  the 
commonest  of  all  talents,  and  that  just  as 
the  incalculably  rarer  talent  for  painting  or 
music  may  reside  in  a  mindless  ass,  so  may 
the  money-making  faculty  co-exist  with  a 
general  mental  equipment  of  a  car-driver 
who  magnifies  his  office.  Brains  need  but  to 
summon  a  little  boldness  in  order  to  be  free. 
It  is  not  wholly,  nor  even  in  large  part,  the 
fault  of  the  public — which  journalists  agree 
cordially  with  Vanderbilt  in  cursing — that  a 
news  merchant  anywhere,  everywhere,  is 
enabled  to  put  a  hundred  brighter  fellow- 
creatures  at  work  in  his  factory.  There  is 
always  a  remnant  ready  to  listen  when  there 
is  something  to  be  said  that  needs  saying. 
Every  real  man  has  but  to  look  inside  of 
himself  to  learn  how  others  feel  about  wrongs, 
political  and  social,  which  stir  in  him  a  de- 
sire to  protest.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  there 
are  some  two  million  people.  Fifteen  thous- 
and of  them  buy  this  Letter  because  it  has 
risen  to  assert  the  right  of  every  citizen  to 
speak  his  mind,  however  much  the  predatory 
rich  may  object  to  such  rebellious  freedom, 
or  however  tightly  gagged  the  press  may  be 
by  their  power.  Ten  thousand  may  buy  it 
next  month,  or  five  thousand  the  week  after, 
or  twenty  thousand  —  it  doesn't  matter; 
enough  will  buy  to  give  me  a  living  and  let 
me  own  myself  and  write  my  own  thoughts. 


Should  Mr.  Lane's  prediction  be  realized, 
and  this  Letter  be  the  precursor  of  a  press 
conducted  and  written  by  journalists,  not  by 
news-sellers  and  dealers  in  advertisements, 
the  daily  newspaper  as  we  have  it  would,  of 
necessity,  be  profoundly  affected.  Either  it 
would  be  compelled  to  remodel  itself  radi- 
cally, or  abandon  its  false  pretences  and 
stand  simply  for  what  it  is — a  thing  of  news 
and  advertisements,  and  in  nowise  more 
public  in  function  than  any  store  on  Market 
street.  If  it  should  determine  to  be  a  journal 
assuming  the  right  to  speak  for  the  people,  its 
ideal  of  success  would  no  longer  be  to  issue  a 
two-story  paper  from  a  fourteen-story  build- 
ing. Politicians  would  have  new  judges  to 
face,  new  standards  to  which  to  rise.  The 
brains  of  the  community,  not  the  clink  of  its 
coin,  would  be  heard.  The  anomaly  would 
disappear  which  puzzles  most  observers — that 
in  a  republic  the  living  thought  of  the  people 
gets  no,  or  faint,  expression  in  its  press.     It 
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is  above  and  below  the  daily  newspaper  that 
that  must  be  looked  for.  In  the  organs  of 
the  workingnien,  the  struggling  little  advo- 
cates of  social  renovation,  the  obscure  prints 
which  the  great  public  never  see,  there  is 
raised  the  protest  against  a  civilization  that 
gives  us  an  Astor  with  $23,000  a  day  for  an 
income  at  one  end,  and  legions  of  workless, 
hungry  citizens  at  the  other — a  protest  that 
is  lieard  simultaneously  in  the  books  of  cul- 
tivated thinkers  and  the  high-class  maga- 
zines which  go  to  the  homes  of  the  well-to-do, 
intelligent  and  socially  refined.  In  the  space 
between,  the  daily  newspaper  talks  common- 
places to  the  commonplace,  and  issues 
coupons  for  lotteries  wherewith  to  boom  its 
circulation — for  the  more  circulation  the 
more  advertisements,  yet  the  more  adver- 
tisements the  more  abject  the  submission  to 
that  class  described  by  Draper  as  the  "  great 
mass  of  common  men  who  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  in  every  nation,  in  every 
age."  But  Mr.  Lane  is  younger  than  I  am.  I 
have  lived  too  long  to  expect  spectacular  re- 
sults from  small  causes,  in  times  of  peace. 
If  the  continued  existence  and  modest  pros- 
perity of  the  Letter  shall  make  the  relatively 
decent  newspaper  proprietors  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  coast  ashamed  of  themselves 
for  being  cowardly  in  proportion  to  the  great- 
ness of  their  wealth,  they  will  be  induced, 
perhaps,  to  allow  their  pockets  to  take  sec- 
ond place  occasionally  and  give  their  minds 
and  hearts  more  to  do  with  the  management 
of  their  journals,  or  "properties,"  as  they 
rightly  prefer  to  call  them. 


The  press  is  a  theme  of  standing  interest, 
for  it  is  what  the  people  allow  it  to  be. 
Therefore,  it  is  a  moral,  political  and  social 
barometer.  How  very  cowardly  the  press  of 
San  Francisco  is,  and  how  wanting  in  manly 
sense  its  management,  its  evasion  of  the 
duty  of  criticising  the  Midwinter  Fair  ex- 
hibits. The  Bulletin  and  Examiner  and  Call 
know,  as  does  every  person  of  ordinary  in- 
telligence, what  is  the  matter  with  the  Fair. 
Tliere  have  been  gathered  on  the  grounds  a 
collection  of  buildings  and  a  variety  of  dis- 
plays which  interest  and  instruct.  There 
is,  besides,  much  to  amuse.  The  Fair  ought 
to  be  a  great  success,  but  it  is  not.  The 
reason  is  self-evident,  notorious.  Whatever 
advantage  California  may  derive  from  ex- 
hibiting her  material  products  is  more  than 
offset  by  the  exhibition  of  M.  H.  de  Young 
as  our  best  human  product.  It  is  natural 
that  strangers  should  suppose  that  an  ex- 
position so  important  is  directed  by  the 
most  honored  and  trusted  man  in  the  com- 
munity. Either  they  encounter  Mr.  de 
Young  in  person,  or  read  his  laudations  of 
himself  as  Director-General  in  his  newspa- 
per, and  hear  on  every  side  that  the  Fair  is 
Mr.  de  Young's  Fair,  by  right  of  discovery, 
conijuest  and  possession.  They  may  carry 
away  with  them  flattering  opinions  of  our 
oranges,  flowers,  climate,  potatoes,  fruits  and 
minerals,  but  surely  no  new  settler  would  be 
a  desirable  addition  to  the  population  who 
should  feel  a  wish  to  make  his  homo  in  a 
State  of  which  Mr.  de  Young  is  apparently 
the  chief  citizen. 


It  is  pleaded  that  but  for  him  there 
would  have  been  no  Midwinter  Fair.  The 
answer  to  that  is  that  it  would  be  better 
for  San  Francisco  and  California  not  to  have 
one  at  the  cost  of  the  conspicuousness 
and  factitious  repute  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  Director-Generalship.  Others  than  he 
claim  the  merit  of  the  inception,  and  but  for 
the  work  of  others  and  the  contributions  of 
money  by  citizens,  the  Fair  could  not  have 
existed.  But  allow  him  all  ho  claims,  and 
still  no  excuse  is  made  out  for  the  manage- 
ment. The  Bulletin  and  Examiner  and  Call 
are  deterred  from  criticism  because  they  fear 
that  in  case  of  the  Fair's  failure  they  would 
be  held  responsible.  The  Post  showed 
that  the  line  between  objecting  to  Mr. 
de  Young  and  injuring  the  enterprise  itself 
could  be  clearly  drawn,  but  it  ceased  its 
good  work  when  he  paid  it  a  bribe  of  $2,000  to 
be  silent — at  least  that  was  the  reason  given 
me  by  Mr.  Hume,  the  Post's  proprietor,  for 
his  sudden  determination  to  let  the  Director- 
General  alone,  and  the  confession  caused  my 
resignation  as  an  editorial  writer  for  the  pa- 
per. The  Fair  is  destined  to  disaster  unless 
the  weight  of  Mr.  de  Young  shall  be  lifted 
from  it.  And  with  hira  should  be  sent  pack- 
ing the  coterie  of  confederates  who  surround 
him  and  are  permitted  to  gratify  their  vul- 
ture instinct.  The  management  from  the 
beginning  has  been  befouled  by  scandal. 
The  Viscount  Comely,  a  wanderer  from  no- 
where, was  made  Assistant  Director-General 
by  Mr.  de  Young  and  permitted  to  job  in 
concessions.  Secretary  Badlam,  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  has  been  allowed  to  do 
the  same  thing.  Mr.  R.  B.  Mitchell,  also  of 
the  Executive  Committee — the  portrait  of 
whom  and  history  of  whose  services,  at 
a  dollar  a  line,  are  appearing  in  the  news- 
papers— took  advantage  of  his  official  posi- 
tion to  ply  his  trade  as  a  lawyer  by  drawing 
up  the  contracts  of  the  submissive  conces- 
sionaires at  so  much  a  head.  I  have 
found  no  lawyer  who  thinks  that  was  rep- 
utable practice,  and  lawyers  are  not  squeam- 
ish as  a  class  when  fees  offer.  Mr.  de  Young 
himself  is  reputed  to  be  a  partner  in  the 
scenic  railroad  and  four  other  concessions. 
I  do  not  know  if  this  report  is  true,  but  Mr. 
de  Young's  character  and  reputation  are  not 
such  as  to  render  it  past  belief.  In  brief,  the 
men,  including  the  Director-General,  who 
have  had,  and  still  have,  the  active  manage- 
ment of  the  Fair,  are  not  of  the  kind  that 
any  business  man  would  trust  with  his 
money  except  under  ample  bonds. 


Up  to  Monday  last,  according  to  the  Chroni- 
cle, there  had  been  466,82.5  admissions  through 
the  turnstiles.  The  Fair  has  been  running  six 
weeks,  but  though  the  number  of  admissions 
is  published  daily,  no  account  of  re- 
ceipts is  vouchsafed.  The  reporters  of  the 
press  are  forbidden  access  to  the  books.  The 
public  are  not  granted  knowledge  of  how  much 
has  been  received  for  space  sold,  or  how 
much  has  been  paid  for  concessions,  or  on 
what  percentage  of  profits  the  concessions 
are  operated.  Mr.  de  Young  and  his  imme- 
diate associates  in  the    management  do  not 


recognize  anybody's  right  to  inquire  into  the 
finances  of  the  exposition.  He  and  they  give 
out  that  were  the  truth  known  it  would 
"  hurt  the  Fair."  All  the  security  against 
malversation  is  Mr.  de  Young's  honor.  If  a 
blackmail  account  were  kept  in  the  Chronicle 
office  it  could  not  be  more  carefully  guarded 
from  inspection  than  are  the  books  of  the 
California  Midwinter  International  Exposi- 
tion, a  public  enterprise,  paid  for  originally 
by  public  contributions,  and  supported  by 
the  public's  patronage  from  day  to  day. 

So  long  as  Mr.  de  Young  remains  at  the 
head  of  the  Fair  it  will  fall  immeasurably 
short  of  accomplishing  the  good  it  could 
otherwise  do  for  the  city  and  State  and  coast. 
The  thoughtful,  the  reputable  people  of  Cal- 
ifornia are  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Fair. 
Gentlemen  are  ashamed  when  men  from 
abroad  ask  them  who  and  what  the  Director- 
General  is.  If  they  tell  the  truth,  the  stranger 
naturally  inquires  how  it  comes  that  such  a 
person  has  lieen  placed  in  a  position  of  emi- 
nence and  responsibility.  There  is  no  an- 
swer to  this  that  does  not  accuse  the  minds 
and  morals  of  California.  Whether  or  not 
Mr.  de  Young  has  turned  over  a  new  leaf  and 
refrains  from  secretly  making  money  out  of 
the  Fair,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  he  is 
using  it  to  further  his  ambition  to  be  a 
United  States  Senator,  both  as  a  means  of 
advertising  himself  as  the  possessor  of  pub- 
lic spirit  and  in  strengthening  his  "machine" 
by  the  employment  of  the  Fair's  patronage. 


Why  should  Mr.  de  Young  be  privileged 
longer  to  vulgarize  the  Fair  and  repel  people 
from  it?  What  legitimate  interest  can  be 
damaged,  what  clean  bargain  affected  by  his 
removal?  It  is  an  error  to  imagine  that 
there  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way.  The 
method  of  removal  is  perfectly  simple.  Both 
he  and  the  other  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  hold  their  places  by  appointment 
from  the  Committee  of  Fifty,  a  body  of  re- 
presentative men,  which  adjourned  in  June 
last,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chair.  The 
chairman  of  that  committee  is  Mayor  EUert, 
and  in  him  resides  the  power  to  summon  it 
at  any  time  to  act.  It  is  the  Mayor's  duty 
to  make  the  call.  Not  only  is  the  Fair's  finan- 
cial fate  at  stake,  but  the  good  name  of  Cali- 
fornia is  in  issue.  Men  who  would  gladly 
assist  the  enterprise  with  their  purses,  were 
Mr.  de  Young  eliminated,  have  held,  and 
will  hold,  themselves  aloof.  Multitudes  of 
others  who  keep  away  from  the  grounds 
rather  than  aid,  by  their  presence  and  half- 
dollars,  the  ambition  of  such  a  man,  would 
be  drawn  to  the  gates.  A  millionaire,  who 
has  self-respect  and  some  State  pride,  is 
quoted  to  me  as  saying  that  on  the  removal 
of  the  Director-General  and  the  substitution 
of  an  honest  and  respectable  management 
for  the  present  one,  he  would  agree  to  raise  a 
fund  of  $400,000  to  pull  the  Fair  through. 
Mayor  Ellert  is  a  citizen  of  worth.  He  un- 
derstands the  situation  perfectly,  as  every 
gentleman  does.  It  should  need  small  cour- 
age for  him  to  convoke  the  Committee  of 
Fifty.  California  has  suffered  more  than 
enough  humiliation    from   the  conspicuous- 
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nesa  of  M.  H.  de  Young  as  the  Director- 
General  of  an  exposition  to  which  the  coun- 
try and  the  world  have  been  invited. 

Announcement  is  made  that  Mr.  John  D. 
Spreckels  and  Colonel  Dan.  M.  Burns  have 
decided  to  reorganize  and  purify  the  Repub- 
lican party  of  San  Francisco.     It  needs  both 
improvements,  and  any  citizen  has  the  right 
to  take  up  the  work,  of  course.     But  why  Mr. 
Spreckels  and  Colonel  Burns  in  particular? 
From  wliom  have  they  received  their  commis- 
sion for   the   high   task  ?     To  what   acts  of 
statesmanship,  to  what   public   service   can 
Mr.  Spreckels  point  in  proof  of  his  title  and 
qualiiications  ?     He  has  plenty  of  money,  it 
is  true,  and  the  sort  of  eminence  which  wealth 
confers  in  this  simple  republic  that  rests  on 
manliood   suffrage,  but   if    he   is    otherwise 
great  the  fame  of  his  achievements  has  not 
spread.     Colonel  Burns  is  also  rich,  and  has 
been  in  office.     Since  he  retired  from   place 
he  has  been  trying  to  live  down  the  misfor- 
tunes that  overtook  him  there,  and  has  suc- 
ceeded  partly,  for  he    is   a   man  of  bright 
wits  and  much  good  nature.     He  has  the  stuff 
■n   him  for   a  leader,   and  the   Republicans 
might   search   long  without  finding  a  more 
capatile.     Yet  it  is  remarkable,  if  not  extraor- 
dinary, that  the  Republican  party  of    San 
Francisco,  which  holds  the  majority  of  our 
intelligent  citizens— the  men  of  homes,  means 
and  social  respectability— has  so  little  of  the 
patriotism  and  energy  required  to  select  lead- 
ers, instead   of   accepting   them  when    self- 
appointed.     The  local  Democrats  have  a  good 
deal  more  of   the   American  spirit,  if  their 
speech  oftener  retains  traces  of  the  brogue. 
Less  selfish  respectability,  and  considerably 
more   appreciation  of  the  responsibility   of 
citizenship,  might  rescue  San  Francisco  Re- 
publicanism from  the  mud  in  which  it  has  so 
long  lain,  serving  as  a  crosswalk  for  charac- 
terless  lawyers  and  others  to  pass  over  on 
their  way  from   the   corner  of   Fourth  and 
Townsend  streets  to  office. 


for  social  distinction  tempts  them  to  the  dis- 
honor of  trading  their  dowries  and  persons 
for  a  nobleman's  name,  when  perhaps  neither 
affection  nor  the  suitor's  character  attracts. 
If  it  could  be  made  legal,  a  tax  on  these  in- 
ternational   marriages,    contracted    between 
avarice    and    vanity,    would     square    with 
equity,  produce  needed  revenue  and  exercise 
some  little  deterrent  effect,  since  all  taxes 
are  fines.     And  speaking  of  titles  of  royalty 
and  nobility  in  general — whether  worn  by 
right  of  inheritance,  won  by   merit,  or  pur- 
chased  by  marriage  or  with   money — none 
ought  to  be  recognized  in  the  United  States. 
Such  gauds    should    drop    from   men    and 
women  the  instant  their  feet  touch  the  soil 
of  the  republic.  They  belong  to  the  old  world, 
and  as  the  American    plutocracy   must   go 
there  to   lay   in  a  supply,  let   it   consume 
where  it  buys.     The  dancing  and   feasting 
plutocracy  is   unrepublican    enough   as   we 
have  it,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  prohibitive 
tariff  on   the    importation   of    second-hand 
court  costumes,  so  to  say,  of  the  European 
aristocracy.     The  ill-used  wife  of  Prince  Co- 
lonna  should  reassert  her  Americanism  by 
including  in  her  divorce  complaint  a  petition 
to  be  allowed  to  resume  her  maiden  name. 


General  Harrison  is  a  much  larger  man 
on  the  lecturer's  platform  than  he  was  in  the 
President's  chair.  His  discourse  to  the 
students  of  the  Stanford  University  the 
other  day  on  the  evolution  of  the  American 
people  up  to  the  Constitution -making  stage 
of  development  was  excellent.  It  had  a 
philosophical  breadth  that  was  hardly  to 
have  been  expected  from  a  gentleman  noted 
chiefly  in  his  political  career  for  a  certain 
partisan  hardness  and  Presbyterian  narrow- 
ness. If  the  General  shall  in  the  other  lectures 
of  his  course  be  as  large-minded  and  soundly 
American,  even  Oakland  will  come  to  think 
more  highly  of  him. 


Mr.  Mackay's  stepdaughter,  who  married 
a  brute — one  who  did  not  stop  at  trifles 
when  his  demands  for  money  were  refused, 
as  his  wife  relates  that  once,  for  this  cause, 
he  threw  a  bottle  at  her  head — has  done 
right  to  leave  him  and  return  with  her  chil- 
dren to  the  protection  of  her  native  country's 
laws.  The  lady  has  everybody's  sympathy, 
but  since  the  husband  proved  so  terrifying  a 
failure,  she  might  with  peculiar  fitness  have 
abandotied  his  title  as  well  as  his  society  and 
authority,  when  she  tied  from  him  to  Amer- 
ica and  made  lier  knowledge  of  his -atrocities 
]iuhlic.  The  privilege  of  being  called  a 
princess,  got  from  such  a  prince,  was  scarcely 
worth  bringing  over  the  ocean.  To  a  sensi- 
tive woman  the  sound  of  it  can  recall  only 
(lainful  and  humiliating  memories.  Had 
Miss  Mackay  been  a  poor  instead  of  a  rich 
girl,  and  the  Prince  Colonna  a  gentleman, 
not  a  fortune-hunting  ruffian,  the  marriage 
would  have  been  one  of  love,  and  her  pride 
in  her  title  been  comprehensible,  girls  and 
society  being  what  they  are.  Now  when  it 
is  uttered,  or  seen  in  print,  it  points  a  moral 
to  all  young  American  women  whose  desire 


Mr.  Heggarty,  who  bluntly  told  the  Super- 
visors on  Wednesday  last  that  Spring  Val- 
ley had  dictated  the  water  charges  heretofore 
by  bribing  officials  possessing  the  legal  power 
to  fix  them  from  year  to  year,  said  what  the 
public  so  thoroughly  believe  to  be  true  that 
nobody's  denial  would  get  credence.  Mr. 
Heggarty  would  hardly  have  made  such  a 
statement,  however,  unless  he  holds  specific 
evidence  of  corruption,  and  I  trust  he  will 
feel  it  his  duty  to  produce  the  evidence. 
Spring  Valley  wiJl  continue  to  dictate  the 
water  charges  until  some  of  its  officers  are 
brought  to  trial  in  a  criminal  court.  It 
ought  to  be  easier  to  bring  that  about  than  it 
will  be  to  induce  San  Francisco  to  supply 
herself  with  water-works  of  her  own. 


tion  in  life.     Out  of   the  dust  and  swirl  of 
lying  that  evidently  excites,  and  must  give 
pleasure  to  the  manufacturers,  three  bits  of 
truth  shine  forth.     One  is  that  I  travel  on  a 
free  pass.     Another  is  that,  finding  the  Post 
already  in  the  railroad  harem— where  all  the 
San  Francisco  dailies  have  been,  and  most  of 
them  now  are — I  suggested  to  the  Southern 
Pacific  that  it  feed  and  clothe  its  concubine 
properly.     My  suggestion,  as  Mr.  Hume,  the 
editor  of  the  Post,  afterwards  gratefully  in- 
formed  me,  was  adopted.     The  third  bit  of 
truth   is  that  in  times   past  I  consumed  a 
great  deal  more  alcohol  than  was  good  for  me 
or   the   peace  and   dignity  of   the  common- 
wealth.    As  to  my  traveling,  I  have  been  for 
years  on  terms  of  pleasant  acquaintanceship 
with  several  of  the  officials  of  the  Southern 
Pacific    Railroad   Company,  and   from  two 
of    them   I    have     on     occasion     accepted 
passes,   as    they    would    accept   a    copy   of 
the    Letter   or   other    small    courtesy   from 
me.     Mr.   Stephen    T.  Gage  and  Mr.  Will- 
iam   H.     Mills    are    the    two    officials    re- 
ferred to.     Both  gentlemen,  I  am   sure,  will, 
on  application,  relieve  the  minds  of  the  scan- 
dalized organs  of  the  distressing  suspicion 
that  the  passes  I  have  taken,  or  the  dinners 
I  have  eaten  with  them,  have  ever  saved  the 
corporation  from  a  single  stroke  of  my  pen. 
I  never  insulted  them  by  supposing  that  their 
politeness  covered  an   insult  to  me.     Con- 
cerning the   drinking,   that   is   disgraceful, 
unquestionably;  but  I  fear  it  has  been  adver- 
tised by  me  far  more  widely  than  it  can  be 
by  the  organs.     It  is  even  true,  as  they  say, 
that  I  was  so  shameless  as  to  avail  myself  of 
Dr.  Keeley's  prescription  in  the  hope — real- 
ized— of   getting  rid  of  an  intermittent  but 
blasting  vice.     My  whole  career    is    at   the 
service  of  the  organs  for  examination.     They 
can  find  nothing  in  it  in  the  way  of  misdeeds 
that  I  am   not  infinitely  more  ashamed  of 
having   done   than  that   the  public   should 
know  about  them.     But  my  misdeeds,  hap- 
pily, have  not  been  of  the  sort  that  affect  the 
welfare  of   the  State,  or  injure  others,  since 
there  has  been  no  knavery  in  any  of  them. 
This  is  not  pleasant  writing,  but  as  the  or- 
gans   of    the    rogues    whose   unaccustomed 
backs   are   smarting,  have   determined   that 
the  history  of  my  offenses  against  sobriety 
and  decorum  is  necessary  for  their  defense,  I 
think  it  well  to  advance  the  case  by  admit- 
ting that  I  did  go  to  the  "  Keeley  cure,"  and 
that  I  am  endlessly  glad  I  did. 

Arthitr  McEwen. 


AL>VKItTI3Ei;ENrS. 


The  Letter's  want  of  respect  for  the  charac- 
ters of  the  predatory  rich  and  its  challenge 
of  their  privilege  to  plunder,  have  subjected 
me  during  the  week  to  the  process  of  "  roast- 
ing "  by  the  minor  organs  of  the  associated 
villainies  from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles. 
The  papers  which  burn  themselves  for  my 
cooking  are  of  the  grade  that  appear  to 
have  no  reluctance  to  advertise  their  posi- 
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In  the  first  iasue'of  the  Letter  I  said  that 
while  I  was  not  so  unworldly  as  to  hope  I 
could  change  the  complexion  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's desires  and  give  it  better  ideals,  I 
could  "  at  least  put  men  as  they  really  are 
beside  the  statues  which  they  have  erected 
to  themselves,  or  had  erected  in  their  honor 
by  dishonorable  hands."  In  the  case  of  the 
living,  this  work  gives  the  pleasure  that  every 
honest  man  feels  in  doing  what  he  can  to 
diminish  humbug;  in  the  case  of  the  dead, 
the  absence  of  pleasure  in  the  task  renders 
its  performance  none  the  less  necessary.  A 
formidable  endeavor  is  being  made  to  sanc- 
tify the  late  Senator  Stanford.  A  few  weeks 
ago  orators  in  both  houses  of  Congress  re- 
counted his  virtues,  and  placed  his  pedestal 
in  the  row  of  innumerable  worthies  and  un- 
worthies  who  have  been  taken  from  their 
seats  by  death.  These  official,  formal  eulo- 
gies have  come  to  import  little.  The  country 
has  grown  used  to  them  and  understands 
that  no  member  of  Congress,  however  dull 
or  undeserving,  but  under  the  burnishing  of 
the  panegyrists  —  the  hired  mourners  —  can 
be  given  a  glinting  polish.  It  is  an  evil  cus- 
tom, discreditable  to  the  republic;  yet,  since 
it  is  but  a  custom,  and  commonly  an  empty 
one,  the  eulogiums  influence  neither  public 
opinion  nor  the  judgment  of  historians  in 
the  formation  of  estimates  of  the  characters 
of  the  departed. 

But  the  proceedings  at  Palo  Alto  on  the 
9th  instant,  and  in  this  city  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  on  the  evening  of  the  day  following, 
were  of  a  far  more  serious  kind,  and  chal- 
lenge a  grave  rejoinder  in. behalf  of  insulted 
truth.  On  the  9th,  Founder's  day  was  cele- 
brated at  the  Stanford  University.  There 
the  representatives  of  the  higher  education, 
of  statesmanship,  theology,  law,  medicine 
and  commerce  assembled  to  join  in  a  tribute 
of  undiscriminating  praise  to  the  memory  of 
the  man  whose  wealth  gave  birth  to  the  in- 
stitution. There  was  not  room  in  the  as- 
sembly hall  for  the  public,  since  it  was 
crowded  by  the  reverent  students.  A  clergy- 
''■  man  asked  God's  blessing  on  the  rites  of 
canonization.  Professor  Newcomer,  one  of 
/  the  Faculty,  read  a  memorial  ode,  and  the 
Hon.  Horace  Davis,  merchant,  politician 
and  one-time  President  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, delivered  himself  of  a  harangue  in 
which  ho  predicted  the  immortality  of  Stan- 
ford's fame  for  his  services  as  Governor  of 


California  in  saving  the  State  for  the  Union, 
and  in  building  the  Central  Pacific  railroad. 
To  the  students,  the  founder  of  the  Univer- 
sity was  presented  by  Mr.  Davis  as  a  model 
to  be  followed,  necessarily  at  a  respectful 
distance,  in  all  ways.  After  Mr.  Davis  came 
Benjamin  Harrison,  recently  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  claimed  in  the 
founder  a  friend  whose  heart  and  mind  had 
been  revealed  to  him  for  his  admiration  and 
love.  The  Central  Pacific,  according  to  ex- 
President  Harrison,  will  be  Stanford's  monu- 
ment in  generations  to  come,  it  being  "one 
of  the  great  works  that  shall  perpetually 
praise  him."  Mr.  Harrison  did  not  shrink 
from  coupling  the  railroad  builder's  name 
and  qualities  with  those  of  Washington. 
"  Throughout  the  world,"  he  said,  "  Stanford 
will  be  held  in  perpetual  veneration  and 
respect."  The  Rev.  Horatio  Stebbins — and 
when  was  Dr.  Stebbins  ever  loth  to  swing 
the  censer  under  the  nostrils  of  wealth?  — 
pronounced  the  benediction  at  the  close  of 
the  praise  service. 


Journalism  joined  with  the  representatives 
of  the  higher  education,  of  statemanship, 
theology,  law,  medicine  and  commerce  in 
erecting  and  garlanding  the  Stanford  statue, 
for  all  the  principal  San  Francisco  dailies 
published  the  addresses  in  full,  and  not  one 
contained  a  line  of  editorial  protest.  On  the 
evening  of  the  10th  there  was  a  banquet  at 
the  Palace  Hotel,  given  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  University  —  in  which  body  there  are 
some  of  the  most  opulent  and  distinguishfed 
rogues  that  California  has  permitted  to 
succeed — where  ex-President  Harrison  again 
acted  as  encomiast  to  a  sympathetic  audi- 
ence of  Trustees  and  Professors,  the  press, 
as  usual,  serving  as  chorus. 

This  is  all  wrong  —  hatefully,  perilously 
wrong.  Were  Stanford  living,  Mr.  Davis 
and  Mr.  Harrison  would  not  dare  to  draw 
his  portrait  so;  nor,  if  their  effrontery  were 
equal  to  the  effort,  would  the  whole  San 
Francisco  press  allow  it  to  be  passed  down 
to  posterity  as  truthful.  But  Stanford  is 
dead,  and  the  eulogists  rely  upon  that 
delicacy  which  moves  criticism  to  hold  its 
tongue  by  the  grave's  side  to  grant  currency 
to  their  counterfeit.  Mr.  Fitch  of  the  Bulle- 
tin and  Call  knows  that  Stanford  was  not  the 
man  pictured  by  the  speakers  for  the  venera- 
tion of  the  students;  so  does  Mr.  Hearst  of 
the  Examiner.  During  his  life  both,  at 
irregular  intervals,  laid  their  blows  upon  the 
real  man.  Now,  in  deference  to  a  usage 
which  has  its  root  in  the  perception  of  the 
helplessness  of  the  dead  to  repel  assault, 
they  stand  dumb  while  this  dead  man  by 
proxy  gives  the  lie  to  the  world's  common 
knowledge  of  him.  Stanford  dead  is  neither 
helpless  nor  silent,  and  therefore  the  rule 
which  protects  the  silent  and  helpless  dead 


is  not  for  him.  The  panegyrists  pervert  it 
for  his  memory's  benefit  even  as  he  was  wont 
to  pervert  the  law  from  its  purpose  of  justice 
to  advantage  himself.  So  long  as  they  dare 
to  praise,  it  will  be  a  public  duty  to  continue 
to  tell  the  truth. 


In  some  of  his  personal  aspects  Stanford 
was  a  good  man.  He  was  kind-hearted 
when  distress  came  under  his  eyes;  to  old 
friends  he  often  was  helpful,  and  unques- 
tionably he  felt  a  desire  to  better  the  condi- 
tion of  mankind  by  casting  down  larges^ 
from  his  height  among  the  struggling  mob 
below.  He  inspired  and  felt  warm  personal 
friendships.  It  says  much  for  him  that 
those  who  knew  him  chiefly  on  his  private 
side  were  ever  readiest  to  find  excuses  for 
his  public  offenses.  Always  it  was  his  wish 
to  be  thought  a  better  man  than  his  partners, 
and  that  grew  into  a  common  belief;  still  it 
is  not  known  that  he  proved  his  superiority 
by  refusing  his  pro  rata  of  the  aggregate 
spoil.  If  he  possessed  virtues  which  they 
lacked,  it  yet  is  true  that  he  did  more  than 
any  of  them,  or  than  any  man  who  has 
lived  in  California,  to  rot  the  manhood  of 
the  State.  Living,  he  corrupted  his  own 
generation;  dead,  he  should  not  be  privileged 
to  corrupt  the  generations  that  are  to 
follow.  I  wrote  the  truth  about  him  while 
he  was  among  us  when  opportunity  was 
given  me,  and  there  is  no  valid  reason  why 
I  should  refrain  when  he  is  gone  and  has  an 
ex-President  of  the  United  States  among  the 
multitude  of  his  spokesmen.  Death  changes 
none  of  the  facts  of  a  man's  life. 


The  building  of  the  Central  Pacific,  which 
General  Harrison  and  Mr.  Davis  tell  the 
students  of  the  University  and  the  people  of 
the  country  is  to  stand  forever  as  a  monu- 
ment to  Stanford's  greatness  and  goodness, 
has  had  its  history  written,  and  that  history 
is  not  to  be  sweetened  by  mortuary  addresses. 
The  road  was  a  colossal  enterprise  indubit- 
ably, and  no  one  may  justly  say  that  the 
men  who  pushed  and  carried  it  through  were 
not  giants  in  energy,  hopefulness,  steadfast- 
ness and  financiering  ability.  But  they  were 
also  giants  in  audacity  and  unscrupulous- 
ness.  They  were  thieves — on  the  grand 
scale,  to  be  sure,  but  still  thieves.  The  road 
is  the  monument  of  a  great  crime — of  a 
series  of  great  crimes.  The  money  to  build 
it  was  got  from  the  government,  and  in  order 
to  get  it  Congresses  were  corrupted,  judges 
made  venal.  State  Legislatures  bought,  poli- 
tics befouled,  the  press  prostituted  and  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada  captured  and  looted  by 
the  builders.  The  stupendous  sum  owing  to 
the  Federal  Government  remains  unpaid. 
And  it  will  not  be  paid.  The  fortunes  of  the 
debtors  are  enormous — so  enormous  that  the 
laws,  civil  and  criminal,  grow  weak  at  sight 
of  their  size  and  power. 


ARTHUK      McE  WEN'S     LETTER. 


These  are  commonplaces,  as  familiar  to 
ex-President  Harrison  and  Mr.  Horace  Davis 
as  they  are  to  me  and  every  other  citizen  of 
the  United  States  who  has  read  the  history 
of  the  Central  Pacific  and  formed  an  opinion 
as  to  why  and  how  the  books  of  the  Contract 
and  Finance  Company  disappeared  when 
that  Credit  Mobilier  had  finished  its  work  of 
pillage.  Mr.  Davis  is  also  familiar,  if  Gen- 
eral Harrison  is  not,  with  the  history  of 
politics  in  California  through  all  the  years 
in  which  they  were  dominated  by  Stanford, 
as  President  of  the  Central  and  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Companies.  So  complete 
was  his  domination  that,  as  Mr.  Huntington 
put  it,  "a  man  couldn't  run  for  constable 
up  in  Sifkiyou  without  first  coming  down  to 
San  Francisco  to  get  Stanford's  permission." 
His  first  election  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, an  office  which  conferred  upon  President 
Harrison  the  privilege  of  his  acquaintance 
and  then  friendship,  will  live  as  an  act  of 
perfidy  and  corruption  unexampled  even  in 
the  vile  annals  of  Californian  politics.  The 
place  was  promised  by  Stanford  and  Hunt- 
ington to  A.  A.  Sargent,  who  refused  the 
St.  Petersburg  mission  from  President 
Arthur  in  consideration  of  that  promise. 
It  was  in  the  power  of  Stanford  and  Hunt- 
ington to  make  any  man  of  their  selection 
Senator,  and  Sargent  had  earned  their  sup- 
port by  his  efficient  advocacy  of  their  inter- 
ests in  the  Senate  when  they  needed  friends — 
when  they  bought  them  if  they  were  not 
otherwise  to  be  had.  Whether  Sargent  was 
moved  wholly  by  public  spirit  in  his  advo- 
cacy of  the  Central  Pacific's  cause  I  do  not 
know,  but  it  tells  for  his  character  that  Stan- 
ford and  Huntington  were  grateful,  since 
those  who  take  bribes  do  not  often  inspire 
that  sentiment.  I  do  know,  however, 
that  Sargent  relied  with  a  perfect  trust  on 
the  fidelity  and  help  of  Huntington  and 
Stanford,  for  in  conversing  with  me  on  several 
occasions  he  spoke  of  his  election  with  a 
confidence  that  was  without  a  shadow  of 
doubt.  He  was  as  sure  of  it  as  General 
Harrison  and  Mr.  Davis  were  that  they  turned 
away  from  veracity  when  they  looked  the 
Palo  Alto  students  in  the  face  on  Friday  of 
last  week  and  painted  for  ingenuous  youth 
their  portrait  of  the  University's  founder. 
On  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  in  1885 
Sargent  was  not  elected.  Stanford  bought 
the  Senatorship  for  himself,  being  moved  to 
the  deed  of  treachery  by  vanity  and  ambi- 
tion, for  he  had  giown  lo  believe  that  once 
in  the  Senate  he  might  hope  for  the  Presi- 
dency. The  blow- killed  Sargent,  and  Hunt- 
ington never  forgave  Stanford.  The  circum- 
stance that  Sargent's  disappointment  involved 
no  serious  loss  to  California — for  no  one  will- 
ing to  accept  the  office  from  the  Southern 
Pacific  is  fit  to  sit  in  the  Senate — does  not 
change  the  hue  of  the  conduct  of  the  man 
whose  name  an  ex-Prosident  of  the  United 
States  has  uttered  in  conjunction  with  that 
of  Washington.  Stanford's  first  election  de- 
bauched the  Legislature ;  his  second  de- 
bauched the  people.  California  was  drenched 
with  money.  Even  the  leaders  of  the  oppo- 
sition party  were  bought  or  bullied  into  a 
state  of  active  support  or  one  of  abject  ac- 


quiescence. It  was  on  a  great  wave  of  coin 
that  Stanford  was  swept  back  to  Washington 
to  hold  up  the  hands  of  President  Harrison, 
who  returns  to  California  to  lay  a  wreath  of 
immortelles  on  the  tomb  of  one  who,  he  as- 
sures the  young  men  and  women  of  the  Uni- 
versity, on  the  authority  of  his  own  eminence, 
historical,  political  and  personal,  was  a  great 
and  good  man. 


Other  men  have  bought  the  Senatorship 
in  California,  as  elsewhere,  but  multiplication 
of  crime  does  not  divide  its  guilt,  and  the 
other  purchasers  have  not  after  death  been 
lauded  for  their  purity  by  ex-Presidents  of 
the  United  States.  The  spirit  in  which  the 
eulogists  of  Friday  of  last  week  bowed  before 
the  memory  of  Stanford  is  the  same  that  in 
a  more  pious  age  would  have  caused  the 
working  of  miracles  by  the  relics  of  the  de- 
parted at  the  Palo  Alto  chapel. 

That  is  a  spirit  for  which  I  as  one  Ameri- 
can citizen,  one  Californian,  one  man,  have 
no  sympathy,  no  respect.  Ex-President  Har- 
rison and  Mr.  Davis  in  their  panegyrics  falsi- 
fied history,  and  the  falsification,  if  un- 
challenged, will  impair  the  power  of  the 
young  to  think  straight  in  morals.  Instead 
of  being  a  good  man,  worthy  of  veneration 
and  imitation,  Stanford  in  his  business  and 
public  activities  stood  for  about  everything 
that  the  students  of  his  University  should 
ceaselessly  be  taught  to  abhor.  Not  all  the 
patriotic  sentiments  and  moral  generalities 
of  General  Harrison's  lectures,  though  he 
should  deliver  a  thousand  of  them,  could 
compensate  for  the  harm  he  has  done  to 
young  minds  by  giving  the  spectacle  of  one 
who  has  held  the  highest  office  in  the  republic 
prostrating  himself  before  a  stolen  fortune 
and  crying  out  that  its  possessor's  character 
was  white.  That  is  a  stab  at  truth  and 
honor,  and  a  lesson  in  slavishness  and  falsity 
which  must  bewilder  and  corrupt  There 
are  few  lads  whose  modesty  will  not  forbid 
them  to  place  their  own  judgment  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  a  famous  man,  a  learned 
lecturer  in  the  law,  who  won  a  general's  rank 
in  fighting  his  country's  battles  and  rose  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  Yet 
there  is  no  intelligent  lad  at  Palo  Alto  who 
has  not  had  printed  facts  under  his  eyes  from 
which  only  one  conclusion  can  be  drawn  by  an 
unperverted  mind — the  conclusion  that  most 
of  Stanford's  wealth  was  booty,  and  that  his 
political  honors  were  bought. 


Once  I  saw  the  real  Stanford  compelled 
to  look  upon  himself  as  others  beheld  him. 
During  the  Inst  fifteen  years  of  his  life  he  had 
managed  to  surround  himself  with  an  arti- 
ficial atmosphere,  the  breathing  of  which 
had  quite  unfitted  his  mental  lungs  for 
common  air.  He  did  not  disdain  to  pay 
large  salaries  to  men  whose  chief  labor 
it  was  to  tell  him  the  things  that 
the  Palo  Alto  eulogists  said  over  his 
tomb.  He  sat  in  the  witness'  chair 
at  a  session  of  the  Federal  Commission  sent 
out  from  Washington  to  investigate  the  af- 
fairs of  the  land-grant  railroads.  Support- 
ing  him  were   Creed   Haymond   and  A.  A. 


Cohen,  his  attorneys,  both  of  whom  had  been 

his  accusers  on  the  platform  and  in  print, 
but  who  had  forced  their  way  into  his  serv- 
ice. Lesser  myrmidons,  cherubim  and  sera- 
phim, were  round  about.  His  examiner  was 
Ellery  Anderson,  a  clear-headed,  polite,  but 
inexorable  New  York  lawyer,  in  whom  the 
great  man  inspired  no  awe.  Under  ques- 
tioning as  to  the  cost  of  the  Central  Pacific, 
the  whereabouts  of  the  books  of  the  Contract 
and  Finance  Company  and  the  sources  of 
his  enormous  fortune,  Stanford  trembled, 
shuffled,  evaded,  like  a  thief  in  the  dock.  I 
wrote  of  him  as  one,  and  the  day  following 
the  publication  of  the  article,  a  page  adver- 
tisement of  the  salable  lands  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  appeared  in  the  newspaper,  which 
thenceforward  had  no  space  for  further  stud- 
ies of  a  multi-millionaire  in  distress  while 
the  Commission  sat.  I  venture  to  say  that 
the  report  of  that  Commission,  including 
Governor  Pattison's  recommendation  that 
criminal,  as  well  as  civil,  proceedings  be  in- 
stituted by  the  Government,  is  not  among 
the  volumes  in  the  library  at  the  Stanford 
University.  Bribery  of  the  press  was  habit- 
ual with  Stanford.  No  paper  was  so  insig- 
nificant that  its  publication  of  his  portrait 
and  a  laudatory  article  about  him  was  not  as 
good  as  a  check  on  presentation  at  his  office. 
His  appetite  for  flattery  became  diseased. 
Were  he  alive,  he  could,  without  a  flush  of 
embarrassment,  have  sat  on  view  and  listened 
to  the  encomiums  uttered  to  the  students  by 
ex-President  Harrison  and  Mr.  Davis,  at 
Palo  Alto,  on  the  9th.  I  do  not  think  he  was 
a  hypocrite,  but  rather  a  self-deceiver.  He 
could  not  deceive  himself  as  to  his  crimes 
against  the  State,  his  corruption  of  legisla- 
tures and  his  pollution  of  the  bench,  but  in 
his  own  esteem  he  came  to  seem  a  good  man 
who  had  been  forced  by  bad  men  into  these 
deeds  as  necessary  acts  of  self-defense.  Few 
do  evil  rather  than  good  for  evil's  sake,  and 
it  pleased  him  to  salary  attendants  and 
newspapers  that  would  forever  tell  him  of  his 
native  virtues.  Aside  from  his  capacity  for 
the  business  of  money-gathering — and  he  did 
not  scruple  to  pouch  his  share  of  what  Hunt- 
ington and  Crocker  and  Hopkins  captured  in 
their  several  ways — he  was  heavy  of  intellect 
and  slow  of  thought.  But  he  loved  to  keep 
those  about  him  who  fawned  on  him  as  a 
statesman  and  praised  his  slowness  as  pro- 
fundity, his  soletnn  twaddle  on  economics 
as  the  depths  of  philosophic  wisdom. 


These  things  must  be  said  for  an  under- 
standing of  his  character,  since  it  is  only 
through  an  understanding  of  his  character 
that  his  endowment  of  the  University  be- 
comes explicable.  Bear  in  mind  that  I  do 
not  deny  he  had  amiability  and  impulses  of 
benevolence.  The  death  of  his  son,  on  whom 
his  love,  his  ambition  to  found  a  dynasty, 
had  centered,  was  a  blow  and  grief  which  all 
parents  can  comprehend  and  pity.  Doubt- 
lesst  it  was  partly  that  the  boy — whom  he 
had  dreamed  of  as  being  himself  freed  from 
all  hindrances  which  had  hampered  his 
own  career,  as  is  the  way  of  fathers — should 
not  be  forgotten,  though  he  had  perished 
without   fruition,   that  the    University  was 
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projected  in  his  name.     But  nearly  all  human 
deeds  spring  from  mixed  motives,  and  there 
was  much  ninre  than  a  wish  to  perpetuate 
the  child's  memory.     Stanford  was  a  man  of 
inordinate  egotism,  and  his  love  of  approba- 
tion rose  in  his  old  age  to  the  strength  of  a 
passion.     What  can  a  childless  old  man  do 
with  forty  or  fifty  million  dollars  ?     Either 
he  must  leave  it  for  the  enjoyment  of  his 
heirs  or  devote  it  to  public  purposes.     He  has 
no  other  choice.     In  the  first  course  there  is 
no  glory;  many  men,  not  noted  for  liberality 
this  side  of  the  grave,  have  taken  the  latter. 
Stanford  was  not  close-fisted,  and  the  honor 
that  came  to  him  when  he  turned  philanthro- 
pist   gave   hira   happiness.     While   the   ac- 
claim went  up  there  was  a  general,  and  gener- 
ous, disposition  to  ignore  the  manner  in  which 
the  money  had  been  obtained  that  was   so 
splendidly  bestowed.     That  was  human  and 
creditable,  though,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
such  forgetfulness  could  not  be  lasting.     Fact 
i«  not  to  be  ignored  for  always.     But,  taking 
the    University   at    the    pretension    of    its 
founder — granting  that  it  was  a  monument 
to  a  loved  and  lost  child,  and  designed  un- 
selfishly as  a  benefaction  to  California  and 
the  country — what  then  ?     In  what  particu- 
lar does  it  alter  the  history  of  the  building 
and  operation  of  the  Central  and  Southern 
Pacific  railroads  ?     Does  restitution,  whole  or 
partial,  obliterate  a  career  of  spoliation?     It 
may  temper  justice  with  mercy  in  judgment; 
it  may  be  admitted  as  a  plea  in  mitigation 
of   sentence,  but  it   cannot   earn   acquittal. 
Had  Captain  Kidd  built  churches  with  his 
spoils   the    pious    might   deal    gently   with 
his  memory,  but  his  preceding  acts  of  piracy 
would  not  have  been  lessened  by  one.      The 
church  always  had  the  good  sense  not  to  in- 
quire too  curiously  into  the  means  by  which 
money  conferred  upon  it  was  accumulated. 
The  loot  of  the  buccaneer,  equally  with  the 
somewhat    honester   gains  of    the   medieval 
merchant,  was  welcomed  and  became  sancti- 
fied by  the  transfer.    If  Captain  Kidd,  or  Cap- 
tain Morgan,  or  Captain  Blood  had  oflfered, 
however,  to    rear    a    temple    on    condition 
that  anniversary   sermons   be   preached   in 
perpetuity  extolling  his  most  famous  feats  of 
piracy  and  imputing  to  him  the  most  virtu- 
ous and  public-spirited  motives  in  their  per- 
formance, the  church   would,  perhaps,  have 
refused  the   gift.     Similarly,  California  can 
afford  to  accept  a  University  from  a  Stanford, 
as  the  Golden  Gate  Park  Commissioners  have 
accepted   a   children's    playground    from   a 
Sharon,  but  in  neither  case  must  there  go 
with  the  benefaction  an  obligation  to  sacrifice 
truth  on  the  altar  of  the  donor's  memory.     It 
is  easily  possible  to  pay  too  high  a  price  for 
universities  and  playgrounds. 


In  his  first  lecture  to  the  Palo  Alto  stu- 
dents, on  the  genesis  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  General  Harrison  justly 
held  that  the  first  requisite  of  a  free  State  is 
free  citizens  who  value  their  manhood  and 
own  themselves.  Yet  he  himself  has  made 
a  display  of  that  tendency  to  truckle  to  mere 
wealth  which  is  undermining  the  character 
of  Americans  and  causing  all  thoughtful 
men  to  fear  for  the  future  of  the  republic — 


made  it  before  a  body  of  young  men  of  the 
class  who  will,  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
be  looked  to  for  leadership  in  the  years  to 
come.  If  the  educated  are  not  inspired  with 
scorn  for  theruWof  a  gross  and  undisguised 
plutocracy,  where  among  our  citizens  shall 
we  look  for  the  preservation  of  the  republican 
idea  ?  The  builders  of  the  republic  cut  it 
loose  from  royalty,  set  up  a  constitutional 
inhibition  against  titles  of  nobility,  and 
struck  at  the  root  of  aristocracy  by  forbid- 
ding primogeniture  and  entail.  They  fan- 
cied they  had  saved  their  posterity  not  only 
from  the  curse  of  kings  and  nobles,  but  also 
from  that  of  families  possessed  of  the  power 
and  prestige  of  hereditary  fortunes.  We 
have,  however,  developed  an  aristocracy  that, 
though  without  the  restraints  and  dignity  of 
transmitted  caste,  is,  in  all  respects  save 
that  of  breeding,  to  us  what  the  nobility 
is  to  Europe.  Socially  we  have  devel- 
oped strictly  on  old-world  lines;  the  As- 
tors,  the  Vanderbilts,  the  Goulds,  the 
Rockafellers,  the  Fairs,  the  Huntingtons, 
the  Crockers,  the  Tevises,  are  as  truly  lords 
in  power,  financial,  political  and  social,  as 
any  who  wear  ribbons  and  garters  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Indeed,  our  plu- 
tocracy is  a  heavier  load  in  some  aspects 
than  an  order  of  nobility  would  be.  There 
is  the  same  difierence  as  between  the  old 
Southern  planter  and  the  factory-owner  of 
the  present.  The  one  had  other  than  a  com- 
mercial connection  with  his  slaves.  He  was 
bound  by  his  feudal  mastership  to  care  for 
his  chattels  in  sickness  and  old  age,  whereas 
the  mere  employer  is  under  no  such  bond. 
Also,  the  master  recognized  his  obligation  as 
a  master  among  men  to  bear  responsibilities 
in  the  State;  the  employer  is  only  an  indi- 
vidual, who,  when  he  has  paid  wages  and 
taxes,  is  on  precisely  the  same  footing  toward 
the  State  as  the  meanest  of  his  workmen. 
The  same  divorce  between  wealth  and  obli- 
gation runs  through  our  society  from  bottom 
to  top.  The  plutocracy  is  a  caste  of  selfish- 
ness and  irresponsibility,  exceeding  in  arro- 
gance as  well  as  in  display  any  order  of 
nobility  of  modern  days.  Its  existence  is 
melancholy  evidence  of  the  failure  of  repub- 
lican institutions  to  check  that  inequality  in 
the  distribution  of  wealth  which,  until  we 
had  made  our  experiment,  it  was  commonly 
believed  arose  out  of  old  systems  of  govern- 
ment. The  fruit  which  the  American  tree  is 
bearing  proves  to  all  men  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  at  the  root.  The  answer  of  the 
plutocracy  to  every  complaint  which  the 
sight  of  its  gorged  opulence  excites,  is  that 
in  the  struggle  of  free  coiripetition  the  fittest 
survive.  The  fittest  for  what?  Are  the 
Astors  and  Vanderbilts  and  Crockers  and 
Huntingtons  and  Stanfords  the  type  of  men 
who  are  fittest  to  insure  the  continuance  of 
the  republic,  to  hold  up  the  model  of  man- 
hood for  the  attainment  of  which  it  is  well 
that  the  young  should  strive? 

In  Stanford  the  American  plutocracy  was 
personified.  No  member  of  it  acquired  his 
money  by  methods  in  more  flagrant  defiance 
of  law  and  morals.  In  the  mass  it  was  sim- 
ply stolen,  from  the  government  and  from 


the  people  directly.  He  expended,  it  in 
social  ostentation  and  in  the  corruption  of 
politics,  the  judiciary  and  the  press.  He 
represeuled  every  danger  against  which 
young  men  who  are  to  be  reared  in  rightly- 
founded  patriotism,  in  sane  self-respect  and 
clear-eyed  honor  should  be  warned.  If 
reverence  for  his  memory  is  to  be  part  of  the 
curriculum  of  his  University — if  on  each 
succeeding  Founder's  day  other  lecturers  arc 
to  follow  ex-President  Harrison  in  leading 
the  students  in  worship  of  his  shade — then 
the  institution  at  Palo  Alto  will  be  a  foun- 
tain the  flow  of  whose  corruption  must  so 
mix  with  and  pollute  the  flow  of  learning  as 
to  spread  a  perjietual  moral  typhus  through 
California,  which  suffered  quite  enough  in 
mind  and  heart,  as  well  as  in  pocket,  irom 
Stanford  while  he  lived.  Let  us  accept  the 
University  as  an  act  of  reparation,  as  the 
founder's  apology  to  God,  and  have  taught 
in  it  what  is  taught  in  other  universities, 
and  as  much  besides  as  good  brains  can  sug- 
gest and  restored  money  buy.  In  reward  of 
the  founder's  liberalitv,  grant  his  memory 
the  grace  of  silence  there.  To  pursue  the 
path  pioneered  on  the  9th  by  ex-President 
Harrison,  would  be  not  alone  an  a^idacioiis 
affront  to  history,  but  a  continuing  crime 
against  the  youth  of  the  State. 

"  The  United  States  Industrial  Army " 
which  has  started  on  its  march  Imm 
Los  Angeles  to  Washington,  and  also 
from  Massillon,  Ohio,  expecting  to  gather 
recruits  as  it  foots  it,  or  jumps  freight 
trains,  and  hopes  to  reach  its  destina- 
tion several  million  strong,  draws  some 
respectful  attention  from  the  press.  Any 
movement  that  even  promises  to  have  num- 
bers engaged  in  it  is  sure  to  do  that.  The 
press  is  waiting  to  see  whether  or  not  tiie 
"Army"  has  the  sympathy  of  the  workin^aien 
who  work,  and  are  able  to  subscribe  for  news- 
papers. The  programme  of  the  Army  as 
printed  contemplates  the  establishment  of  a 
Socialistic  co-operative  commonwealth.  All 
industries,  including  agriculture  and  manu- 
facturing, are  to  be  owned  by  the  govern- 
ment, which  is  to  be  the  sole  employer. 
Pending  the  arrival  of  that  happy  time  wfaeu 
the  dullest  day  laborer  will  be  paid  as  weil, 
if  not  better,  than  the  man  of  brightest  mind 
and  rarest  gifts,  the  government  is  to  be  re- 
quired to  set  everybody  now  idle  at  work 
irrigating  and  tilling  the  arid  lands  of  the 
Western  deserts,  wages  to  be  $2  a  day.  If 
the  leaders  are  but  microscopic  rogues,  which 
is  likely,  the  object  of  the  Army's  existence 
is  to  furnish  them  an  easy  living  temporarily, 
and  as  much  over  as  luck  may  send;  if  they 
are  earnest  fools,  which  is  possible,  their  pur- 
pose is  to  assemble  such  a  host  of  famished 
men  at  the  National  capital  as  will  scare 
Congress  into  opening  the  treasury  in  order  to 
avert  a  riot.  In  the  latter  case  the  arrival  of 
the  Army  in  Washington — should  it  not  be 
halted  and  scattered  long  before  reaching  the 
Eastern  frontier — would  be  the  signal  for  u 
donative  not  of  provisions,  clothing  and 
money,  but  of  policemen's  clubs,  and,  if  need 
should  be,  of  soldiers'  bullets.  In  one  respect 
the  Army  does  not  rise  to  the  humble  dignity 
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of  a  "  sign  of  the  times."  Proof  of  the  ab- 
aence  in  the  mob  of  the  power  to  think  is  not 
a  revelation  of  to-day.  In  some  other  ways, 
however,  the  movement  is  a  very  important 
sign  of  the  times.  It  is  one  of  the  evidences 
of  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  distress  that 
has  come  upon  multitudes  of  the  people  in 
a  new  and  rich  country,  whose  resources  and 
means  of  production  have  fallen  under  pri- 
vate ownership.  It  is  also  an  indication  of 
the  growth  in  America  of  the  idea  that  the 
government  is  a  power  apart  from  theijeople. 
Likewi.se  it  betokens  the  spread  of  Socialistic 
notions,  not  a  few  of  which  are  excellent  and 
deserving  respectful  attention  from  citizens 
who  are  not  to  bo  frightened  by  words.  The 
theory  th^it  government  reaches  the  limit  of 
its  legitimate  fvmctions  when  it  performs  the 
policeman's  dulics  of  keeping  the  peace  and 
laying  law-breakers  by  the  heels  is  anti- 
quated. That  is  not  the  working  theory  of  this 
or  any  other  modern  government.  The  de- 
mand of  the  unemployed  that  the  authori- 
ties— that  is  to  say,  the  community — shall 
give  them  work  whereby  they  may  be  ena- 
bled to  live,  cannot  reasonably  be  excepted 
to  by  any  protectionist,  or  by  those  who  hold 
that  society  as  a  whole  has  the  right  to  take 
common  action  for  the  common  good.  If  it 
is  allowable  for  the  government  to  reward 
with  money,  either  in  the  form  of  duties  on 
imports  or  of  bounties — as  to  the  sugar 
growers  -citizens  who  engage  in  business 
deemed  beneficial  to  the  State,  surely  it  may 
l)e  permitted  to  save  citizens  from  want  by 
giving  them  work.  The  reply  that  this  once 
begun  would  know  no  end  may  be  practical, 
but  it  is  not  logical,  and  the  practical  man 
is  not  renowned  for  his  superior  capacity  to 
see  into  the  future.  The  primary  right  to  life 
overrides  all  artificial  privileges.  The  mi- 
nority of  benevolent  citizens  of  San  Fran- 
cisco OH  whom  has  fallen  the  whole  burden  of 
supporting  the  unemployed  this  winter,  will 
not  be  terrified  at  the  possible  consequences 
of  having  the  State  take  the  load  from  their 
generous  shoulders.  But  the  "  United  States 
Indastrial  Army"  at  its  very  best,  whether 
it  gets  to  Washington  or  goes  to  pieces  en 
route  and  finds  itself  in  jail,  is  a  pitiable 
folly.  It  is  not  by  marching  on  the  National 
capital  but  to  the  polls  that  changes  in  the 
laws  are  to  be  brought  about  in  this  republic. 


It  is  remarkable  that  any  citizens  of  in- 
telligence and  experience  can  be  got  to  appear 
year  after  year  before  the  Supervisors  to 
make  their  protests  against  overcharges  for 
water  and  offer  suggestions  for  the  Board's 
enlightenment  on  the  subject  of  what  would 
be  ju.st  rates.  Everybody  of  experience 
knows  by  this  time  that  in  the  end  the  Su- 
pervisors will  fix  the  charges  at  the  instruc- 
tion of  Spring  Valley.  It  may  be  that  some 
time  a  Board  impregnable  to  the  company's 
influeiice  will  be  elected,  but  that  can  happen 
only  when  San  Francisco  has  learned  to  have 
a  profounder  abhorrence  of  rogues  than  she 
shows  at  present.  Citizens  of  good  repute- 
professional  men,  merchants  of  standing — go 
in'x)  the  Board,  for  a  while  exhibit  an  evi- 
dently genuine  desire  to  do  the  duty  they 


were  elected  to  do,  and  finish  their  terms  as 
rascals  equally  bereft  of  3cruple  and  shame. 
In  the  case  of  poor  men  this  is  comprehen- 
sible. They  get  the  opportunity  of  their 
lives  to  make  money — to  provide  for  their 
families'  future  and  their  own  old  age — and 
the  devil  of  poverty  drives  thera  to  dishon- 
esty; but  why  men  of  means  so  often  fall  is  to 
be  explained  only  by  their  greed,  and  the 
^flectof  the  atmosphere  to  which  they  become 
used  when  in  office — an  atmosphere  that  so 
affects  the  mind  as  to  make  it  seem  the  fool- 
ishness of  a  simpleton  not  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  those  around  them.  Such  as  retain 
their  integrity — and  happily  there  are  always 
a  few  of  these  in  almost  every  Board — see 
that  the  scoundrels  when  they  retire  from 
place  are  injured  little  in  the  general  esteem. 
The  bribe-taking  merchant-Supervisor  is  re- 
ceived on  Front  and  Sansome  streets  about 
as  well  as  ever,  and  the  doctor-Supervisor 
suffers  no  serious  diminution  in  the  number 
of  his  patients,  even  though  both  are  '"con- 
demned to  everlasting  infamy  "  by  a  fare- 
well blast  from  the  newspapers  which  do  not 
happen  at  the  time  to  have  reasons,  pruden- 
tial or  worse,  for  wishing  to  stand  well  with 
the  bribers.  San  Francisco  does  not  punish 
her  official  scoundrels  either  by  prosecution, 
withdrawal  of  business  patronage,  or  social 
ostracism.  The  chief,  if  not  the  only,  reward 
of  the  honest  public  servant  is  his  own  con- 
sciousness of  being  clean,  and  he  does  not 
owe  that  high  recompense  in  any  degree  to 
his  fellow-citizens. 


Spring  Valley  has  had  its  way  again.  The 
water  order  adopted  by  two-thirds  of  the  Su- 
pervisors the  other  day  may  not  have  been 
drafted  by  the  company's  attorneys,  but  it 
might  as  well  have  been  for  all  the  relief  it 
gives  the  people  of  the  city  from  overcharges. 
The  corporation  sets  up  the  claim  that  it 
should  be  permitted  to  earn  a  fair  interest  on 
the  capital  invested,  and  that  claim  is  just. 
Nobody  whose  wishes  are  entitled  to  respect 
wants  to  withhold  from  the  stockholders  a 
cent  that  is  their  reasonable  due.  But  a 
Board  of  Supervisors  that  did  not  belong  to 
Spring  Valley  would  inquire  closely  into  the 
investment,  find  its  real  size,  and  base  the 
water  rates  on  that.  Such  a  Board  would 
eliminate  all  the  lands  and  water  rights  pur- 
chased not  for  purposes  of  supply  but  to 
head  off  competition  ;  it  would  scrutinize  the 
"operating  expenses,"  which  the  company 
can  roll  up  to  any  figure  on  the  books  that 
pleases  it;  the  Board  would  ascertain  if  the 
outlay  for  "  legal  services  "  really  went  for 
legitimate  lawyers'  work.  By  getting  at  the 
truth,  or  near  the  truth,  in  these  parliculars, 
the  investment  of  Spring  Valley  would 
shrink  at  least  one-third,  and  perhaps  a  full 
half  The  people  now  are  compelled  to  pay 
the  principal  as  well  as  the  interest  on  pur- 
chases of  lands  and  water  rights  designed  to 
tighten  the  corporation's  monopoly,  and 
also  on  purchases  of  Supervisors  and  news- 
papers for  their  help  toward  the  same 
end.  I  do  not  know  that  Spring  Valley 
has  bribed  any  members  of  the  present 
or  previous  Boards  —  know  it,  that  is,  in  a 
way  that  a  court  would  require  were  I  to 
charge  the  crime.  But  I  do  know  that  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company,  through  a 
representative,  did  try  to  bribe  me  to  silence 
a  San  Francisco  newspaper  of  which  I  had 
the  management.  The  argument  made  was 
that  the  only  effect  of  the  battle  the  paper 
was  fighting  for  cheaper  water  must  bo  to 
make  dearer  Supervisors,  and  that  1  "might 
as  well  take  $10,000  or  $1.5,000  as  to  let  it  go 
into  the  pockets  of  the  scoundrels  in  the 
Board,"  whoso  backs  1  was  stifl'ening,  and 
whose  demands,  in  consequence,  were  un- 
usual and  exorbitant.     The  prosperous  and 


respectable  business  man  who  made  this 
proposition  was  filled  with  surprise,  not  free 
from  pity,  when  it  was  refused.  To  this  day, 
I  am  sure,  he  good-naturedly  despises  me  as 
unpractical. 


Now,  here  is  a  specific  accusation  of  at- 
tempted bribery  and  of  a  confession  that 
Supervisors  would  be  bribed.  If  not  true,  it 
is  as  grossly  libelous  as  my  other  statement, 
in  previous  issues  of  the  Letter,  that  Mr. 
Hume,  editor  of  the  Post,  divulged  to  me 
that  he  had  determined  to  cease  criticism  of 
Director-General  de  Young's  management  of 
the  Midwinter  Fair  in  consideration  of  a 
bribe  of  $2,000.  Neither  Mr.  de  Young  nor 
Mr.  Hume  has  brought  suit;  indeed  the 
latter  exultantly  gave  his  unsolicited  con- 
fidence to  others  besides  me.  Only  the  rop- 
resesentative  of  Spring  Valley  and  myself 
were  present  when  tbe  offer  of  the  bribe  to 
me  was  made,  but  I  should  be  more  than 
pleased  to  place  my  word  against  that  of  the 
company  in  any  San  Francisco  court. 

If  the  people  of  San  Francisco  are  not 
strong  and  clever  enough  to  cope  with  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company — if  a  city 
of  above  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitant 
is  so  dull  and  cowardly  as  to  let  a  corpora- 
tion that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
police  prey  upon  it  at  will  and  compel  it  to 
pay  in  its  water  bills  the  money  expended 
to  baffle  rivalry  and  corrupt  officials  and 
the  press— -what  right  have  the  people  of 
San  Francisco  to  believe  that  they  are  capa- 
ble of  self-government? 

The  crime  of  bribery  is  at  the  bottom  of 
most  of  the  corporate  pillage  and  tyranny 
which  discourage  decent  men  who  desire 
clean  government.  The  law  protects  the 
perpetrators  by  giving  each  an  equal  share 
of  guilt,  and,  therefore,  a  like  interest  in  con- 
cealment. Hence  the  inherent  difficulty  of 
reaching  this  master  evil.  I  am  not  a 
lawyer,  but  good  sense  should  be  good  law. 
If  it  were  enacted  by  the  California  Legisla- 
ture that  the  taking  of  a  bribe  should  be  no 
offense,  but  the  giving  of  one  a  felony,  every 
corporation.  Spring  Valley  and  the  Southern 
Pacific  included,  would  Ije  furnished  with 
the  best  of  reasons  for  withdrawing  "  the 
sack  "  from  politics  and  legislation.  Such  a 
law  would  place  the  briber  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  bribed,  since  the  only  protec- 
tion against  blackmail  in  permanence  would 
be  the  honor  of  the  corrupted  public  servant. 
The  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  a 
law  of  the  kind  I  propose  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Bar  Association;  of  its  expediency 
no  one  able  to  think  can  have  a  doubt. 

Arthur  McEwkn. 
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St.  Patrick's  day  was  a  great  day  for  Ire- 
land, doubtless,  but  not  for  Ireland  in  Amer- 
ica».  This  country  lias  reason  to  be  tired  of 
Ireland,  or,  rather,  of  Irish  obtrusion  of  Ire- 
land. A  distaste  for  St.  Patrick  and  his  cel- 
ebrators  is  widely  and  profoundly  diffused 
throughout  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
general  objection  to  St.  Patrick  as  a  saint,  or 
to  his  receipt  of  honors  and  worship  in  that 
capacity;  what  galls  is  the  insistence  of  his 
reverers  that  others,  who  care  no  more  for  him 
than  for  any  worthy  in  the  calendar,  shall 
bow  the  knee,  suspend  business,  forget  that 
this  is  the  United  States,  cheer  for  Ireland 
and  join  the  green  procession  in  spirit,  if  not 
in  person.  St.  Patrick's  day  leaves  behind 
it  in  myriad  breasts  that  are  not  Irish  a 
spot  of  resentment  which  burns,  and,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  in  a  good  many  breasts,  also, 
that  are  Irish.  Locally  this  spot  of  resent- 
ment is  larger  and  hotter  than  usual,  for  the 
reason  that  the  day  was  celebrated  here  with 
an  effusion  that  recalled  the  unrestrained  era 
before  Mr.  Frank  Pixley  arose  with  his  war- 
club  and  gave  barbarous  battle  to  the  bar- 
barous Milesian  tribes.  We  all  are  jjrone  to 
generalize  from  personal  experience.  There- 
fore, 1  dare  say,  there  is  current  in  San  Fran- 
cisco an  impression  that  this  year  witnessed 
a  grand  St.  Patrick's  revival  from  end  to  end 
of  the  Union.  This  impression  has  been 
deepened  by  the  behavior  of  our  city  press, 
which,  for  commercial  and  political  reasons, 
prostrated  itself  with  an  excess  of  abjectness 
at  the  shrine,  and  also  to  the  quickened  inter- 
est with  which  the  dispatches  from  other 
afflicted  quarters  were  read  here.  What  has 
given  most  offense  to  Americans,  native  and 
naturalized,  were  the  efforts  of  the  Irish  to 
have  the  banner  of  their  race  take  the  place 
of  the  national  flag  on  public  buildings  in 
various  cities  of  the  republic — efforts  to  se- 
cure a  formal  recognition  of  the  supremacy 
of  one  class  of  foreigners  over  not  only  all 
other  classes  of  foreigners  but  the  natives  as 
well.  But,  in  reality,  there  was  nothing  ex- 
ceptional in  these  latest  endeavors.  If  the 
Irish  flag  floated  over  New  York's  city  hall 
on  the  I7th  instant,  it  has  floated  there  often 
before,  in  testimony  of  the  undeniable  fact 
that  the  American  metropolis  is  ruled  by  its 
Irish  residents,  of  whom  the  newspapers 
there  are  so  afraid  that  they  did  not  dare  to 
rebuke  Mayor  Hall  when,  dressed  in  a  beau- 
tiful suit  of  green,  he  reviewed  the  St.  Pat- 


rick's day  parade  from  the  steps  of  the 
city  hall— so  cowed  that  they  took  sides 
against  Mayor  Hewitt  when  he  declined  to 
hoist  the  harp  and  sunburst  and  flew  the 
stars  and  stripes  instead.  At  Far  Rocka- 
way,  last  Saturday,  the  national  flag  was,  by 
official  order,  pulled  down  from  the  munici- 
pal staff  and  Ireland's  colors  elevated.  In 
Baker  City,  Oregon,  the  services  of  the  Chief 
of  Police  were  needed  to  reverse  the  positions 
of  the  two  flags  on  the  Opera  House,  the 
green  having  been  placed  above  the  red 
white  and  blue.  In  Boston  the  Postmaster 
had  to  issue  an  order  to  get  the  green  flags 
removed  from  the  United  States  mail  wagon. 
In  San  Francisco  Mayor  Ellert  received  a  re- 
quest to  surrender  the  flagstaff  of  the  city 
hall  to  Ireland  for  the  day,  but  San  Fran- 
cisco, not  yet  being  a  conquered  city,  the  Irish 
residents  were  more  annoyed  than  gratified 
by  the  presumption  of  their  countryman, 
who  would  feel  more  at  home  in  New  York 
or  Far  Rockaway  than  here.  It  doesn't  need 
to  be  said,  perhaps,  that  Irishmen  of  sense, 
who  take  their  American  citizenship  in  intel- 
ligent earnestness,  deprecate  this  species  of 
impudent  folly  as  seriously  as  other  citizens 
do,  but  there  are  painfully  large  numbers  of 
Irishmen  in  America  who  are  without  sense, 
and  who  have  no  intelligent  notion  of  the  re- 
quirements of  their  citizenship  when  its  obli- 
gations come  into  contact  with  their  Irish 
patriotism.  It  is  these  hordes  of  transplanted 
peasants  who  render  St.  Patrick's  day  an 
offense,  and  cause  their  more  rational  and 
civilized  countrymen  to  feel  on  all  other  days 
of  the  year  that  to  be  an  Irishman  is  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  humiliation.    . 


office  as  such."  Coming  from  a  prelate  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  this  language  will 
be  received  respectfully;  coming  from  any- 
body else  it  would  be  resented  by  millions 
as  a  "  foul  insult  to  a  proud  and  sensitive 
race."  Everybody  knows  the  sort  of  Irish- 
man whose  regrettable  existence,  whose  dis- 
tressing prevalence,  made  necessary  Arch- 
bishop Ireland's  words  of  rebuke  and  warn- 
ing. This  Irishman  is  not  inspired  with 
gratitude  for  the  change  from  a  potato  to  a 
meat  diet,  nor  for  the  substitution  of  whole 
clothing  for  rags.  He  is  not  made  humble 
by  good  fortune,  but  arrogant.  The  beggar 
on  horseback  typifies  him.  A  starved  and 
crushed,  a  cringing  but  resentful  ancestry, 
running  back  through  centuries  of  tyranny 
i  into  the  night  of  the  pious  and  inhuman 
I  past,  bequeathes  him,  with  England's  accom- 
panying compliments,  to  the  republic  for 
I  manufacture  into  a  citizen.  He  is  ignorant 
i  and  fierce,  with  all  the  mean  and  hope- 
less conceit  of  ignorance,  and  the  rancor 
of  brutality.  Only  in  the  possibilities  of 
his  posterity  is  he  better  than  the  negro 
field  hand.  At  his  worst  he  commits  crime 
and  helps  to  swell  the  fearful  Irish  percent- 
age of  the  penitentiaries.  At  his  best  he 
does  heavy  unskilled  labor,  breeds  children 
for  an  improved  and  improving  environment, 
and  keeps  himself  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
police.  If  he  remains  in  New  York  when 
unloaded  from  the  immigrant  ship,  he  adds 
himself  to  the  vermin  swarms  of  the  tene- 
ment districts  and  gives  his  vote  to  Tam- 
many, which  until  recently  dictated  the 
Democratic  party's  national  policy  and 
selected  its  Presidential  candidates. 


Archbishop  Ireland  of  Minnesota,  who  has 
won  the  country's  respect  by  the  ability  and 
persistence  shown  in  his  endeavors  to  Ameri- 
canize, religiously  and  politically,  the  Irish 
in  the  United  States,  understands,  as  we  all 
understand,  why  it  is  that  the  Irish  are 
found  to  be  unpleasant  by  other  citizens. 
He  celebrated  St.  Patrick's  day  in  useful 
American  fashion  by  preaching  a  conspicu- 
ously timely  sermon  in  his  cathedral  at 
Minneapolis.  His  theme  was  foreign  nation- 
alism in  the  United  States,  the  vitality  of 
which  in  church  and  politics  he  reprobated. 
"  Nationalism,"  he  said,  "  American  nation- 
alism, must  be  supreme  in  our  civil  and 
social  matters.  On  this  condition  has 
America  admitted  foreigners  to  citizenship." 
He  also  told  his  hearers  that  it  is  "  wrong 
in  private  life  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  a 
foreign  nationalism  at  the  expense  of  Ameri- 
can nationalism."  And  he  spoke  as  a  true 
citizen  of  the  republic  when  he  declared: 
"No  political  segregation  of  citizens  on 
foreign  lines  can  be  allowed.  It  is  wrong  to 
have  so-called  'Irish-American  votes.'  No 
one  should  vote  as  an  Irishman  and  seek  an 


There  are  many  variations  from  this  ex- 
treme type,  the  extent  and  direction  of  the 
variation  depending  on  the  degree  of  intelli- 
gence and  the  local  conditions.  The  steps  of 
the  ascent  are  usually  through  the  saloon 
into  politics,  where  the  prizes  are  contracts 
and  every  office  open  to  a  foreigner,  from 
the  policeman's  up.  The  solidarity  of  race, 
socially  and  politically,  against  which  Arch- 
bishop Ireland  exclaims,  is  maintained.  This 
is  due  first  to  instinct,  and  secondarily  to  in- 
terest, warmed  by  a  sentiment  of  patriotism. 
The  individual  Irishman  of  the  lower  orders 
cannot  but  feel  his  general  inferiority  as  a 
man  to  the  American  population  around  him. 
Nothing  is  more  disagreeable  to  vanity  than 
a  sense  of  inferiority.  There  are  two  ways 
to  be  rid  of  it.  One  is  to  improve  yourself 
into  equality  with  your  betters;  the  other  is  to 
join  with  your  fellows  in  misfortune,  deny 
the  superiority  of  those  who  are  superior, 
and  hate  them  for  the  superiority  that  is  not 
admitted.  Commonly  the  Irish  immigrant 
chooses  the  easier  course,  and  trusts  to  the 
power  of  numbers  to  gain  a  forced  semblance 
of  respect  for  the  mass  of  which  he  is  a  part, 
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a  respect  that  he  knows  he  is  not  entitled  to 
as  an  individual.  The  truth  about  him  he 
resentfully  seeks  to  have  regarded  as  an 
affront  to  the  race.  Others  than  he  are  not 
ignorant  of  that  trick.  All  politicians,  from 
Blaine,  Cleveland  and  Harrison  down,  have 
used  it,  and  had  it  used  against  them  by 
opponents.  Irishmen  of  brains  and  educa- 
tion are  embarrassed.  That  their  country- 
men in  bulk  represent  an  element  of  ignor- 
ance and  degrading  prejudice  which  each 
party  courts  by  methods  that  reveal  the 
estimate  placed  on  the  average  intelli- 
gence of  the  Irish,  is  a  confession  which 
they  naturally  are  loth  to  make,  even  to 
themselves,  pride  of  race  and  love  of  country 
forbidding.  If  they  do  make  it,  they  become 
objects  of  scorn  and  obloquy  as  traitors 
who  are  ashamed  of  the  race  that  has  bred 
heroes  and  geniuses  in  numbers  with  which 
Irishmen  only  are  familiar;  if  they  do  not 
face  the  truth,  as  Archbishop  Ireland  faces 
it,  they  are  held  by  their  non-Irish  neighbors 
to  be  in  sympathy  with  and  approvers  of  a 
condition  of  things  to  which  the  eyes  of 
candor  cannot  be  closed.  The  Irish  vote  in 
America  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  a 
curse  to  the  country  and  to  the  Irish  in  the 
country.  Its  existence  keeps  the  Irish  a  race 
apart  here,  and  not  a  loved  race.  Irishmen 
of  the  kind  who  agree  entirely  with  Arch- 
bishop Ireland,  are  themselves  much  to 
blame  for  the  persistence  of  that  vote,  and 
for  the  commensurate  endurance  of  the  dis- 
trust and  repugnance  which  they  know  are 
felt  by  the  American  community.  It  is  be- 
cause intelligent  Irishmen  have  not  deter- 
minedly voted  against  politicians  in  re- 
prisal for  their  insulting  "bids  for  the  Irish 
vote,"  that  there  is  an  Irish  vote  to  bid  for. 
There  are  more  than  enough  of  barbarous 
ignorance  and  passion  other  than  Irish  in 
the  American  electorate,  but  they  do  not  mass 
themselves  on  race  and  religious  lines  to 
anything  like  the  same  degree. 

The  periodical  anti-Irish,  anti-Catholic 
revival,  which  has  taken  its  latest  form  in 
the  "American  Protective  Association  "  and 
swept  several  Western  States,  is  being  in- 
vited to  extend  itself  to  California — invited 
by  the  behavior  of  Irish  Catholics.  It  is  not 
long  since  age  and  enfeeblement  withdrew 
the  pen  from  Frank  Pixley's  hand,  but  the 
lesson  that  his  success  taught  is  being  for- 
gotten. We  see  the  Rev.  Father  Scanlon,  a 
priest,  scaring  the  soul  out  of  the  Examiner 
by  threatening  it  with  a  boycott  of  Catholic 
parents  because  it  did  not,  or  could  not,  in- 
clude the  children  of  the  parish  schools  in  its 
treat  of  a  free  day  at  the  Midwinter  Fair. 
We  see  the  Examiner  retorting  upon  this 
bullying  priest  as  he  deserves,  and  suffer- 
ing in  circulation  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  subscriptions  of  Irishmen,  who  by  their 
act  prove  themselves  unworthy  of  American 
citizenehij).  Wc  also  see  the  Examiner  annoy- 
ing its  civilized  readers  by  efforts  to  prove — 
what  needs  no  proving  to  anybody  whom 
nature  has  not  marked  with  a  prognathous 
jaw  and  simian  forehead — that  in  clubbing 
an  Irish  priest  who  should  be  a  hod-carrier 
it  has  no  intention  to  club  either  the  Irish 


race  or  the  Catholic  church.  We  also  see 
Director-General  de  Young  doing  what  he 
can,  in  his  large-brained  way,  to  assist  Father 
Scanlon  to  strengthen  the  freedom  of  the 
American  press,  the  Bulletin  and  Call  thrift- 
ily looking  the  other  way  in  public,  but 
privately  hoping  that  the  Examiner  will  be 
seriously  wounded  by  the  onslaught  of  a 
truculent  bigotry  that  is  a  challenge  to  every 
American  citizen  who  has  a  mmd  that  can 
think.  Thus  we  have  the  press  of  San  Fran- 
cisco again  on  view  in  an  aspect  which  it  has 
frequently  presented  before.  There  is  not  a 
daily  paper  in  the  city  that  does  not  truckle 
in  fear  to  the  sort  of  Irishmen  Archbishop 
Ireland  had  in  his  eye  on  St.  Patrick's  day, 
and  when  one  newspaper  is  forced  to  rebel- 
lion, all  the  rest  hasten,  under  impulsion  of 
seated  jealousy  and  business  rivalry,  to  assist 
in  bringing  it  again  under  the  humiliating 
tyranny  from  which  all  suffer.  In  every 
other  city  where  the  Irish  peasantry  are  pro- 
portionately numerous,  the  same  condition 
of  journalism  exists.  Security  from  crit- 
icism has  its  advantages  and  comforts,  but  it 
surprises  that  men  often  so  intelligent  and 
worldly  wise  as  are  the  prelates  of  the  Cath- 
olic church,  are  not  more  often  alive  to  the 
dangers  of  a  silence  that  is  not  one  of  willing- 
ness and  approval.  Archbishop  Riordan  is 
ranked  as  a  gentleman  of  capacity  and  culti- 
vation, yet  the  Scanlon  phenomenon  is  per- 
mitted to  be. 

When  Mr.  Pixley  some  seventeen  years 
ago  appeared  with  the  Argonaut  bludgeon  in 
his  hand,  he  at  once  drew  a  notice  that  gave 
his  paper  national  circulation  as  well  as  a 
tremendous  local  vogue.  He  waged  fierce 
battle  on  the  Irish  race  and  the  Catholic 
church.  California  has  never  had  a  more 
vigorous  newspaper  writer  ;  he  has  not  been 
equaled  for  the  sonorous  force  and  masculine 
swing  of  his  style.  Of  course  the  man's 
ability  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  popu- 
larity of  his  matter.  Multitudes  enjoyed  the 
performance,  even  when  they  dissented  from 
its  purpose  or  were  wounded  by  it.  He  was 
not  fair ;  he  did  not  pretend  to  be.  It  was 
his  glory  to  be  a  headlong  partisan.  He  left 
it  to  the  other  side  to  correct  his  mistakes 
and  misstatements.  If  history  did  not  meet 
his  momentary  requirements  he  amended 
history,  and  in  re-amending  it  next  week  to 
suit  a  new  line  of  argument,  made  a  merit  ef 
being  above  consistency,  the  vice  of  small 
minds.  He  accused,  vituperated,  ridiculed, 
insulted,  outraged,  inflaming  himself  with 
the  clangor  of  his  own  style  as  if  it  were  a 
battle-drum.  His  plan  of  campaign  was  to 
smite  the  Catholic  church  anywhere  and 
everywhere,  and  to  hit  an  Irish  head  whenever 
it  had  the  misfortune  to  be  within  reach  of  his 
bludgeon.  He  was  out  for  indiscriminate 
war,  war  that  recognized  none  of  the  ameli- 
orations of  civilization.  Explosive  bullets 
and  poisoned  wells  had  no  horror  for  this 
terrific  combatant,  who  gave  no  quarter. 
Yet  was  Warrior  Pixley  crafty  withal.  He 
had  been  long  in  politics,  and  knew  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  disciplined  following.  Never 
for  an  instant,  however  boisterous  his  excite- 
ment might  seem,  did  he  forget  to  keep  on 


his  side  the  prejudices  of  Protestantism.  If 
he  scoffed  at  miracles,  he  was  careful  that 
the  scoff  should  not  reach  as  far  back  as  the 
New  Testament ;  if  he  jeered  at  Papal  infal- 
libility, he  had  no  words  of  disrespect  for  an 
errorless  book.  I  presume  Mr.  Pixley  deemed 
it  no  harder  to  believe  in  the  first  than  the 
second,  and  had  as  much  faith  in  the  won- 
ders of  Lourdes  and  Knock  as  in  the  miracles 
recorded  by  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John, 
but  he  was  too  good  a  tactician  to  alienate 
anybody  from  his  forces  by  affronting  faith 
or  prejudice  that  was  not  the  faith  or  preju- 
dice of  the  enemy.  Aware  that  the  average 
prosperous  business  man  is  not  a  Catholic, 
and  if  not  a  Protestant  would  be  were  he  re- 
ligious, Mr.  Pixley  elected  himself  spokesman 
for  the  merchant  caste,  and  won  their  ap- 
proval by  expressing  their  class  feelings  in 
other  than  churchly  directions.  Having 
been  a  working  journalist  in  the  daily  news- 
paper offices,  he  comprehended  all  the  com- 
mercial, political  and  intellectual  limitations 
of  the  proprietors,  and  violated  some  of  them 
in  the  conduct  of  his  own  paper,  gaining 
thereby  a  repute  for  courage  and  complete 
freedom  that  profited  him  much,  and  caused 
the  onlooking  journalists  to  smile. 


But  Mr.  Pixley  pleased  more  than  the 
anti-Catholic  sectarians  and  the  fat  citizens, 
to  whose  respectability  and  civic  worth  he 
paid  flattering  tribute.  There  was  no  lack 
of  men  of  good  mind  and  no  prejudices  who 
were  glad  to  see  him  in  full  charge  on  the 
Catholic  church  and  the  Irish.  These  men 
could  see  no  choice  on  intellectual  grounds 
between  the  Roman  and  the  Presbyterian, 
or  other  orthodox  Protestant  creeds.  They 
were  aware  of  Mr.  Pixley's  unfairness,  and 
understood  that  he  was  bringing  up  for  the 
assault  on  bigotry,  a  bigotry  quite  as  odious 
though  not  so  well  organized.  They  detected 
without  effort  his  arts  to  enlist  support  by 
bounties  of  deference  to  race  and  social 
biases,  and  perceived  that  though  the  Ar- 
gonaut affected  to  be  at  entire  liberty  it 
was  free  only  to  cudgel  the  Irish,  the  Catholics 
and  the  poor,  being  otherwise  as  submissive 
a  toady  to  wealth  and  all  the  corporate  in- 
fluences which  hold  the  people  of  the  State 
in  industrial,  commercial  and  political  slav- 
ery as  any  of  the  dailies.  Mr.  Pixley's  writ- 
ings pleased  these  men  by  their  peculiar  liter- 
ary strength,  and  pleased  them  more  because, 
mixed  up  with  all  the  perversions,  assump- 
tions, and  sustained  riot  of  calculating  abuse, 
there  was  much  that  was  true  and  needed  to 
be  said.  If  the  assault  was  furious  and 
cruel,  the  enenij'  assailed  was  neither  scru- 
pulous nor  refined  in  method.  The  political 
Californian  gulch  in  which  the  Irish  peas- 
antry had  staked  out  their  claims  and  built 
their  churches  required  a  sluicing  out,  and  tor- 
rents which  scour  gulches  are  not  carefully 
discriminating  in  their  rush, or  noted  for  the 
purity  of  their  waters. 


So  long  as  the  Irish  race  yields  Scanlons, 
and  the  Catholic  church  in  America  puts  them 
in  the  priest's  office,  there  will  be  a  welcome 
ready  for  Pixleys  and  occasion  for  wise  pre- 
lates like  Archbishop  Ireland  to  tell  Irish- 
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men   to   be   Americans   when   they  become 
American   citizens.     Like   breeds   like.     To 
educated  men,  [losscssed  of  tlie  6ensil)ilities 
that  commonly  accompany  knowledge,  such  a 
spectacle  as  the  rise  and  spread  in   tliis  re- 
public   of    an    organization   of    the   nature 
and  declared  intent  of  the  "  American  Pro- 
tective Association"  is  unspeakably  repulsive. 
Its  hot,  dull  bigotry,  its  eagerness  to  believe 
the  most  preposterous  fables  and  libels  about 
the  characters,  the  plans  and  conspiracies  of 
its    adversaries,   its    mindless    hostility   to 
everything  Catholic,  its  appropriation  of  the 
name  American  to  designate  an  order  and 
describe  a  spirit  that  are  in  their  essence  the 
very  opposite  of  American — all  this  is  revolt- 
ing.    But  it  is  an  instance  of  the  inexorable 
working  of  cause  and   effect,   nevertheless. 
If  there  were  no  Scanlons,  clerical  and  lay — 
if  there  were  no  hoistings  of  the  Irish  flag  on 
American  public  buildings  on  St.  Patrick's 
day,,  no  threats  of  Catholic  boycotts  of  Amer- 
ican  secular   newspapers,    no   groveling    of 
American  politicians  for  the  "  Irish  vote," 
and  of  the  American  press  for    Irish  sub- 
scribers —  there   would    be   no    "  American 
Protective    Association."     There  is   a   very 
large   number   of   American   citizens,  inno- 
cent of  theological  prepossessions,  and  dis- 
tinctly above  the   vulgarity   of   race   preju- 
dice, to  whom  intolerance   seems  shameful 
whatever  blazon  it  bears,  who  realize  this 
fact.    Some  are  content  to  see  the  two  armies 
forming    for    a   fight,   thinking    it    is   just 
as   well   that   the   forces  of   ignorance    and 
hatred  which  are  already  organized  on  theo- 
logical lines  should  be  met  by  the  organiza- 
tion on  like  lines  of  identical  elements  in 
the  population  that  hitherto  have  been  with- 
out  union.     More   of    the   intelligent   have 
acquired  the  habit  of  rebuking  in  their  own 
way  that  foreign  nationalism  in  American 
politics  condemned  by  Archbishop  Ireland. 
Their  method,  when  they  have  not  personal 
knowledge  of  the  quality  of  a  candidate,  is 
to  scratch  a  name  that  begins  with  a  Mc   or 
an  0'  wherever  they  encounter  one.     There 
are  gentlemen,  themselves  Irish  and  Catho- 
lic, who  do  this.     With  the  Archbishop  of 
Minnesota,  they  feel  that  no  man  has  a  right 
to  offer  himself  for  office  in  this   republic 
because  he  is  of  any  race  or  any  religion,  and 
they  know  that  though  no  class  of  citizens  so 
violently  cry  out  against  the  introduction  of 
questions  of  race  and  religion  into  politics 
as   Irishmen,  there   are   none   so   ready   to 
"  demand  recognition  "  from  both  parties  on 
these  scores  as  Irish-Catholics.     It  is  percep- 
tion of  this  truth,  perception  of  the  exist- 
ence   of    the    "  Irish    vote "    as    a    foreign 
quantity  of  little  variation  in  the  electorate 
— a  vote  held  together  not   for  the  accom- 
plishment of  American  purposes,  but  by  ties 
of    race    and    religion     for    race    and    re- 
ligious   advantage — that    imparts    political 
strength  to  the  ''  American  Protective  Asso- 
ciation."    Men   of    a   grade   who   could    as 
easily  be  persuaded  to  smash  church   win- 
dows and  overturn  church  altars   as  to  be- 
come members  of  an  organization  so  low  in 
mind  and  base  in  method,  notwithstanding 
see  it  has  its  salutary  uses,  as  an  epidemic 


may  have.  As  the  latter  will  lead  to  an  im-  awe  of  his  office  he  aims  to  utilize  for  the 
provcment  of  sanitary  conditions  in  order  to  browbeating  of  the  adversary — that  is  to  say, 
prevent  its  recurrence,  eo  may  an  uprising     he  is  "  bidding  for  the  Irish  vote  "  in  the  cus- 


of  Protestant  ignorance  and  brutality  im- 
press upon  the  government  of  the  Catholic 
church  the  prudence  of  keeping  a  strong  re- 
pressive hand  upon  the  ignorance  and  bru- 
tality on  its  own  side  that  forever  seek  politi- 
cal expression.  The  same  kind  of  Ameri- 
cans who,  appreciating  thoroughly  Mr.  Pix- 
ley's  unfairness  and  limitations,  natural 
and  designed,  yet  felt  he  was  needed;  the 
same  kind  of  Americans  who  were  glad 
when  on  a  12th  of  July,  years  ago,  the  mili- 
tary shot  down  impartially  the  rioting 
Orangemen  and  Catholics  in  the  streets  of 
the  American  city  of  New  York,  will  have 
no  regrets  because  the  American  Protective 
Association  teaches  in  its  own  forbidding  way 
to  the  Irish  race  and  Catholic  church  in  this 
republic  the  wrongfulness,  and  peril,  of  tol- 
erating, if  not  encouraging,  that  ''  spirit  of  a 
foreign  nationalism  at  the  expense  of  Ameri- 
can nationalism  "  which  Archbishop  Ireland 
is  so  good  a  citizen  as  to  censure. 


It   is  my  privilege  to  know  personally  a 
few  gentlemen  who  are  priests  of  the  Cath- 
olic church  here.     Men  of  their  parts  can  be 
under  no  illusions  as  to  the  place  in  nature 
of  a  creation  like  Father  Scanlon,  nor  are 
they  in  need  of  being   told  the  irreparable 
harm  that  one  such  can  do  the  church  in  a 
city    so    little    regardful     of    ecclesiastical 
authority  as  San  Francisco,  and  so  free  in  its 
non-Catholic   elements,  on  the  whole,  from 
sectarian  feeling.     In  an  earnestly  Prote.stant 
community  the  manifestations  of  a  Scanlon 
would  provoke  loud  thunders  in  the  pulpit 
and  a  great  noise  in  the  pews.     Here  the  re- 
sponse is  certain  to  be  political  rather  than 
theological.     Citizens  indiflerent  to  all  Chris- 
tian dogmas,  or   believers   in  none,  will  be 
made  sufficiently  anti-Catholic  to  vote  in  an 
anti-Catholic,  anti-Irish  way — not  in  revenge, 
but    as    an    American    precaution    against 
churchly    aggression.     Father   Scanlon,    be- 
sides being  a  priest,  is  a  politician.     When 
stationed   at   Sacramento,  as  an   Irish   and 
Catholic  gentleman  informs  me,  he  made  it 
his  business  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  act 
providing  that  only  the  American  flag  shall 
be  carried  by  military  bodies.     Also,  I  have 
it  from  like  sources,  he  set  out  to  defeat  Con- 
gressman Maguire  at  the  last  election  because 
that  gentleman  had  dared  to  write  a  history 
of  the  .political  side  of  the  papacy's  connec- 
tion with  Ireland.     Now  he  has  gone  to  bul- 
lying the  newspapers,  and  of  his  own  motion 
has  precipitated  a  discussion  of  the  Catholic 
church's  attitude  tow'ard  the  public  schools, 
at  a  time  when  the  best  efforts  of  Monsignor 
SatoUi,  Papal  Delegate,  and  other  prelates  in 
the  East  and  West,  are  doing  their  best  to 
soothe  public  alarm  on  that  explosive  and 
endless  question.     It  is  past  ordinary  com- 
prehension  why   Archbishop    Riordan   does 
not  eliminate,  or  muzzle,   this   priest  who, 
after  the  manner  of  his  kind,  does  not  attack 
with  the  ordinary  weapons  of  rational  con- 
troversy, but  speaks  that  he  may  be  heard  by 
the  reverent  mob  below,  whose  superstitious 


toniary  way.  I  am  not  acijuaintcd  with  the 
limits  of  an  archbishop's  powers  over  parish 
priests,  but  if  the  Archbishop  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  without  authority  to  prevent  a  bar- 
barian in  orders  from  ofTending  civilization, 
at  least  he  is  not  debarred  from  letting  the 
public  know  that  he  does  not  approve  the 
hardy  un-Americanism  of  a  Scanlon.  I 
don't  think  Archbishop  Ireland  would  feel 
any  hesitation  or  find  any  difficulty  in  deal- 
ing with  such  a  priest,  had  one  escajied  from 
the  bogs  and  found  a  cave  in  the  diocese 
which  includes  Minneapolis.  No  requests 
for  the  flying  of  the  Irish  flag  on  the  city 
hall  on  St.  Patrick's  day  are  made  by  the 
parishioners  of  that  American  prelate.  One 
such  archbishop  is  worth  more  to  the  Catho- 
lic church  than  many  thousands  of  sermons 
from  Catholic  pulpits,  or  unnumbered  edito- 
rials in  daily  newspapers  that  live  in  terror 
of  the  "Irish  vote,"  as  an  entrenchment  to 
withstand  the  onslaught  of  the  American 
Protective  Association. 


It  becomes  plainer  and  plainer  what  the 
fate  of  the  Midwinter  Fair  must  soon  be,  un- 
less the  real  friends  of  the  enterprise  shall 
have  the  courage  to  do  what  may  still  be  done 
to  rescue  it.     It  is  possible  yet  to  save  the 
Fair  from    being  a    mortifying   disaster    to 
California,  but  it  can  be  done  only  by  the 
promptest  kind  of  action.    Two  measures  are 
necessary.     One   is   the   substitution   of  an 
honest  and  reputable  government  for  the  De 
Young  regime,  and  the  other  is  the  extension 
of  the  exposition's  term  of  life.     Half  of  the 
six  months  originally  advertised  have  run, 
and  it  would  take  a  good  deal  more  than  the 
three  months  of  April,  May  and  June  to  rid 
the  exhibition  of  the  odor  of  the  De  Young 
management.     Considering  the  character  of 
that  management,  it  is  not  surprising,  after 
all,   that  the   Director-General  paid   $2,000 
blackmail   to   the   Post   six    weeks    ago,   as 
Mr.    Hume,    the    editor,    confessed   to    me, 
on   condition  that  the  paper   should   cease 
criticising   him  and   his  rule.     How  much 
effect  Mr.  Hume's  threat  had  that  Mr.  Am- 
brose Bierce  would  be  called  in  to  join  me  in 
the  work  of  criticism — Mr.  Hume  having  as- 
serted to  Mr.  de  Young  that  Mr.  Bierce  had 
volunteered  his  services  gratis — I  do  not  pre-' 
tend  to  know.     But  unless  there  was  much 
to  conceal,  a  person  of  Mr.  de  Young's  affec- 
tion for  money  would  hardly  have  parted 
with  $2,000  for  the  silence  of  the  Post.    Since 
the  first  admission  fee  was  taken  at  the  turn- 
stiles  in   December  last,   no   report  of  the 
finances  has  been  made.     Nobody  not  in  the 
confidence  of  the  Director-General  and  hie 
immediate  official  associates — most  of  whom, 
with  himself,  are  by  report  charged  with  a 
secret  money-making  connection   with  con- 
cessions,   and     few    of    whom    have    repu- 
tations to  inspire  trust — can  do  more  than 
guess  at  what  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
have  been.     And  if  a  balance-sheet  sliould 
now  be  presented,  who  would  give  it  credit? 
The  first  flash  of  revealing  light  thrown  upon 
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the  facts  was  cast  by  the  Examiner,  which  on 
Monday  last  stationed  reporters  at  the  gales 
to  keep  count  of  the  admissions.  This  watch 
was  resented  by  the  management.  One  of 
the  reporters  was  liustled  by  the  employees, 
and  the  Director-General  himself  tried  the 
effect  of  his  frowns.  The  result  of  the  tally 
disclosed  a  state  of  things  that  would  be  as- 
tonishing were  anything  in  the  way  of  false 
pretcn.ses  and  acquisitiveness  on  Mr.  de 
Young's  part  capable  of  surprising  this  com- 
munity. The  total  admissions  reached  6,910, 
and  of  these  only  1,9-52  were  paying  visitors. 
Tlie  other  4,958  went  in  on  passes  I  It  is  in- 
credible that  such  a  number  of  passes  could 
have  been  legitimately  issued.  A  manage- 
ment that  has  tolerated  Assistant  Director- 
General  Cornely's  jobbery  in  concessions, 
that  rests  .silent  under  accusations  of  part- 
nership in  concessions,  and  pays  blackmail 
to  newspapers  to  be  let  alone,  is  not  above 
trafficking  in  passes. 


This  Letter,  as  I  said  it  would,  is  bearing 
fruit  on  boughs  other  than  its  own.  The 
Eiamiiier  has  felt  the  stimulating  force  of 
example,  and  has  found  the  small  quantity 
of  courage  needed  to  speak  a  little  truth 
about  the  Fair's  fatal  management.  "  One 
of  the  reasons,"  it  says,  "  why  the  California 
Midwinter  Fair  has  not  so  far  been  a  big 
succesn,  is  that  it  has  a  small  Director- 
General;"  and,  stung  by  a  personal  injury, 
it  describes  him  as  an  insect  worthy  the 
study  of  microscopists.  Once  started  on 
the  road  of  truth-tolling,  the  Examiner  can 
hardly  halt.  The  Bulletin  and  Call  must 
follow.  The  abstention  of  the  reputable 
daily  press  from  the  duty  of  criticism 
has  l)een  imputed  to  a  motive  more  public- 
spirited  than  the  real  one.  It  has  been  as- 
sumed that  its  silence  was  due  to  a  resolve  to 
tolerate  Director-General  de  Young  rather 
than  by  speech  run  the  risk  of  injuring  the 
Fair  in  tiie  esteem  of  strangers.  The  true 
reason  for  the  conspiracy  of  dumbness  has 
been  the  conviction  that  the  Fair  was  des- 
tined to  failure;  that  it  would  carry  down 
with  it  the  Director-General  and  his  political 
and  other  ambitions;  that  if  Mr.  de  Young 
wore  allowed  rope  enough  he  would  end  by 
hanging  himself;  and  his  newspaper  rivals 
were  sufficiently  designing  not  to  wioh  to  give 
him  the  opportunity  to  say  on  the  scaffold 
that  they  had  assisted  to  bring  him  there. 
But  the  success  of  the  Fair  is  a  matter  of 
greater  present  concern  to  San  Francisco  and 
California  than  the  political,  social  and 
journalistic  execution  of  M.  H.  de  Y'oung. 
The  entrance  of  Iho  Examiner  on  the  path 
of  duty,  oven  under  the  spur  of  a  selfish 
anger,  will  make  the  silence  of  the  Bulletin 
and  Call  too  marked  and  discreditable  to  be 
maintained. 


What  is  required  of  the  press  now  is  not 
so  much  exposure  of  the  management's 
dishonesty  and  incapacity — for  the  public 
are  already  satisfied  as  to  these — as  an  ener- 
getic pressure  on  Mayor  EUert  to  exert  his 
authority  in  the  premises.  Short  work  should 
be  made  of  the  tearing  down;  then  the  longer 
ta-sk    of    rebuilding    must    be   undertaken. 


Mayor  Ellert  is  himself  on  trial.  It  is  to  be 
shown  if  he  has  the  resolution  that  one  of  his 
station  and  aspirations  for  higher  public 
place  should  have.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifty,  which  appointed  the 
managers  of  the  Fair.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  tlie  Director-General  may  at  any 
time  bo  removed  by  the  same  power  that  ap- 
pointed them.  The  Committee  of  Fifty  ad- 
journed in  June  last  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
chair.  It  is  not  difficult  to  infer  why  the 
chair  has  refrained  from  convoking  the  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Ellert,  when  a  candidate  for  his 
present  oIHce,  was  drenched  with  the  filth  of 
the  Chronicle's  abuse,  and  with  that  also  of 
the  minor  papers,  daily  and  weekly,  which 
Mr.  do  Young  employs  to  assist  him  in  be- 
fouling his  enemies  and  other  objects  of  his 
dislike.  Mr.  Ellert  has  doubtless  felt,  there- 
fore, that  were  he  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  calling  the  Committee  of  Fifty  together 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  Director-Gen- 
eral and  his  confederates,  and  so  deliver  the 
Fair,  the  motive  of  personal  revenge  might 
be  ascribed  to  him.  But  one  of  the  penalties 
of  responsibility  is  misrepresentation,  and 
men  fitted  by  brains  aud  backbone  for  respon- 
sibility learn  to  despise  that  and  be  un- 
swerved  by  it.  The  silence  of  the  newspapers 
has  also  affected  the  Mayor.  He  knows,  as 
everybody  else  does,  what  is  the  state  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  but  as  the  newspapers  have  de- 
nied public  opinion  expression  he  fears  action 
on  his  part  would  look  as  if  it  had  come  in 
response  to  no  demand.  Mayor  Ellert,  if  he 
is  half  the  man  the  people  thought  him  when 
they  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  municipal 
government,  will  have  no  regard  for  false  ap- 
pearances which  deceive  nobody,  and  be 
guided  by  the  facts  within  his  knowledge. 
If  he  does  not  convoke  the  Committee  of 
Fifty  and  place  upon  that  body  the  burden 
of  deciding  what  shall  be  done  to  relieve  the 
Fair  of  the  De  Young  management,  he  will 
be  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  that 
management  and  the  ruin  of  the  Fair. 

Mr.  de  Y'oung,  though  variously  detestable, 
is  not  by  any  means  a  fool  when  it  comes  to 
taking  care  of  what  seem  to  be  his  temporary 
and  lasting  interests.  He  has  cunning,  and 
it  may  be  expected  that  when  he  is  certain 
that  the  crash  is  inevitable  he  will  en- 
deavor by  a  coup  to  get  out  from  under  the 
toppling  Fair.  Were  the  reputable  press  to 
join  in  bracing  Mayor  Ellert  to  do  what  he 
ought  to  have  done  two  months  ago,  it  would 
not  surprise  the  discerning  if  Mr.  de  Y'oung 
should  by  resigning  the  Director-Generalship 
endeavor  to  shift  the  blame  of  the  Fair's 
failure  from  his  misdeeds  to  the  critics  who 
object  to  them  on  behalf  of  common  hon- 
esty and  California's  good  name.  There 
would  be  not  a  few  ready  to  accept  this  view, 
and  point  to  Mr.  de  Young  as  a  martyr,  sac- 
rificed for  his  devotion  to  the  State's  interests. 
Let  them.  Persons  with  minds  and  charac- 
ters of  such  a  cast  are  more  serviceable  to  a 
community  when  in  opposition  than  when 
with  the  prevailing  sentiment,  for  then  they 
cannot  be  quoted  as  representative.  A  man 
who  can  admire  Mr.  de  Young  is  not  a  thing 
of  value  to  California. 


Judge  Field  has  made  his  appearance 
again  in  the  role  in  which  he  has  through  so 
many  years  won  national  distinction.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  that  if  investigation 
turns  into  any  of  the  private  by-paths  which 
lead,  or  have  led,  from  the  offices  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  the 
courts.  Judge  Field  is  pretty  sure  to  be  en- 
countered. It  is  disclosed  that  he  is  inter- 
ested as  an  owner  in  the  lands  of  the  bay 
shore,  whose  ownership  is  up  for  decision 
before  the  tribunal  from  which  he  steadfastly 
declines  to  resign,  though  age  and  time  of 
service  entitle  him  to  retirement  on  a  pen- 
sion. It  is  also  disclosed  that  he  secured 
his  interest  in  reward  of  his  influence  with  the 
railroad  company  in  inducing  it  to  build  its 
line  in  a  direction  that  would  give  greater 
value  to  the  lands  of  the  speculators  who 
charged  the  Judge  nothing  for  the  land 
bestowed.  Delicacy  is  a  thing  born  of  scru- 
ples, and  Mr.  Field  being  a  stranger  to  these, 
has  not  shrunk  from  sitting  as  a  Judge  in 
a  case  in  which  his  pocket  gives  him  the 
status  of  an  attorney.  About  the  most  hon- 
orable page  in  the  history  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  California  is  that  recording 
the  action  of  the  Stockton  Convention,  which 
repudiated  Judge  Field  as  a  Democrat  and  a 
Presidential  aispirant  on  the  distinct  ground 
of  character.  His  proper  place  is  at  the  head 
of  the  law  department  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 


The  chord  touched  by  this  Letter  reaches 
far,  and  answering  vibrations  come  from 
remote  quarters.  Within  the  week  the  man- 
ager of  the  Chicago  News,  the  manager 
of  the  Baltimore  Herald,  a  clergyman  of  Bos- 
ton, another  in  Hartford,  two  newspaper 
men  of  New  Y'ork,  a  mining  superintendent 
in  Nevada  and  a  brewer  of  Minneapolis  have 
become  annual  subscribers.  These  men  are 
strangers  to  me,  but  nearly  all  accompany 
their  money  orders  with  letters  applauding 
the  Letter's  purpose  and  work.  The  manager 
of  the  Baltimore  Herald  informs  me  that  a 
paper  which  asks  for  neither  subscriptions 
nor  advertisements  is  something  he  wants  to 
see  once  a  week  just  to  refresh  him.  My 
readers,  I  know,  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
the  circulation  is  extending  over  the  whole 
Pacific  coast,  each  week  bringing  orders 
from  towns  not  before  served.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco the  sale  has  fallen  off  somewhat  since 
the  third  number,  novelty  no  longer  attract- 
ing the  merely  curious.  The  total  circula- 
tion stands  now  at  about  12,000,  which  is 
more  than  satisfactory.  Half  that  number 
would  greatly  exceed  my  original  expectation. 
Arthur  McEwen. 
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There  are  not  many  who  doubt  that  the 
Democratic  party,  just  as  soon  as  the  voters 
can  get  a  chance  to  smite  it  at  the  polls,  is 
down  for  the  worst  beating  that  any  party 
has  had  since  the  Greeley  disaster.  This 
prospect  elates  all  Republicans  and  depresses 
all  Democrats  of  the  sort  who  can  think  no 
further  in  politics  than  party  success  at  the 
next  election.  Other  citizens  see  in  the  situa- 
tion the  discouraging  proof  of  the  ease  with 
which  the  American  masses  may  be  played 
with  by  those  who  have  a  strong  interest  in 
rendering  the  war  of  parties  barren  of  vic- 
tories that  are  of  benefit  to  the  people.  The 
Democratic  party  is  going  to  be  put  out  be- 
cause it  deserves  to  be  put  out,  but  the  Re- 
publican party  is  not  going  to  be  restored  to 
place  because  the  people  remember  its  rule 
with  either  pleasure  or  gratitude.  The  people 
are  in  the  plight  of  a  man  who  should  feel 
compelled  alternately  to  divorce  and  re-marry 
two  unfaithful  women — one  being  rejected 
when  she  became  intolerable,  and  the  other 
taken  back  when  time  had  dimmed  a  little 
the  memory  of  her  sins.  The  harridan-ridden 
wretch  would  be  an  object  of  mirth  to  the 
cynical,  but  of  pity  to  the  judicious,  for  the 
most  melancholy  of  all  God's  creations  is  a 
fool. 


The  break-down  of  the  Democratic  party 
should  be  a  cause  of  exultation  to  no  citizen. 
Since  we  must  be  governed  by  party,  patriot- 
ism dictates  the  wish  that  all  parties  when 
trusted  with  authority  might  have  the  sense 
and  courage  to  submit  their  proposals  to  the 
test  of  experience.  Our  history  hasn't  a 
parallel  for  the  stupidity  and  cowardice  of 
the  Cleveland  Administration  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress.  They  have  failed  to  keep 
the  promises  on  which  they  were  elected,  and 
have  disappointed  the  expectation  of  every- 
body except  the  prophets  who  held  with  David 
Davis  that  all  the  Democratic  party  needed 
to  ruin  it  was  a  victory.  Mr.  Cleveland  has 
led  in  a  course  of  timidity  from  which  the 
most  ordinary  quality  of  political  sagacity 
would  have  warned  him  away.  His  recreancy 
to  the  cause  of  tariff  reform,  the  issue  that 
he  himself  raised  and  on  which  he  was 
elected,  at  first  astonished,  then  enraged,  and 
finally  disgusted  and  alienated  from  the  sup- 
port of  his  Administration  about  all  the 
earnestness  and  unselfishness  that  his  party 
held.     His  abandonment  of  the  Democratic 


pledge  to  give  silver  an  adequate  place  in  the 
currency  was  less  culpable,  for  it  was  known 
that  his  leanings  were  all  toward  the  single 
standard.  But  that  excuse  cannot  be  made 
for  the  Democratic  Congress,  which  has  pro- 
posed no  substitute  for  the  repealed  Sherman 
Act  save  the  coining  of  the  seignorage.  The 
Democracy  has  been  in  office  for  upwards  of 
a  year,  with  full  power  to  legislate,  and  the 
country  has  fared  substantially  as  it  would 
have  done  had  General  Harrison  been  re- 
elected. Yet  the  people  supposed  they  had 
worked  a  political  revolution  when  they  put 
away  the  Republican  wife  and  reopened  the 
door  to  the  divorced  Democracy.  A  party  of 
which  this  can  be  said  is  demonstrated  to  be 
without  brains,  principle  and  pluck  in  its 
leadership. 

Mr.  Cleveland  is  a  small  man  in  a  large 
place,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  folly  to  pile  on  his 
fat  shoulders  the  whole  burden  of  the  blame 
for  the  Democratic  collapse.  Had  the  lead- 
ers of  the  party  on  the  average,  and  the 
party's  press  as  a  whole,  been  sincerely  Dem- 
ocratic, and  mentally  capable  of  taking  a 
broad  view  of  party  interests,  there  would 
have  been  a  pressure  that  even  Grover  Cleve- 
land's obstinacy  could  not  have  resisted. 
The  first  business  of  the  Democratic  govern- 
ment would  have  been  to  grant  the  country 
the  Democratic  policy  for  which  the  country 
voted  with  an  enthusiasm  so  remarkable. 

The  influences  which  have  changed  Cleve- 
land, the  ardent  tariff  reformer  of  1887,  into 
the  Cleveland  re-elected  in  1892,  a  President 
moving  for  tariff  reform  with  every  manifes- 
tation of  reluctance,  are  the  same  as  those 
which  unnerve  his  party.  There  are  two 
voices  which  speak  to  all  politicians.  The 
one  is  heard  clamorously  before  election,  the 
other  quietly  after.  Many  men  go  into 
office  infused  with  ardor,  sincerely  resolved 
to  obey  the  voice  of  the  people,  to  act  hon- 
estly for  the  public  good  alone.  Then  there 
comes  to  their  ears  the  voice  of  special  inter- 
ests— of  allied  wealth,  which  always  has  the 
advantage  of  knowing  what  it  wants,  and 
what  it  wants  is  seldom  to  the  public's  ad- 
vantage. Men  may  listen  to  this  voice  and 
yield  to  its  suggestions  and  still  not  con- 
sciously part  with  their  integrity.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land is  an  example  in  point.  Astounded  at  his 
own  fortune  and  grateful  to  the  people,  he  be- 
came President.  He  believed  in  the  masses,  in 
their  probity  of  mind  and  in  their  political 
wisdom,  for  they  had  sought  out  him,  one  of 
themselves,  to  rule  over  them.  In  return  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  furtherance  of  what 
he  deemed  their  welfare,  and  rested  with  a 
perfect  confidence  on  their  appreciation  for 
his  reward.  His  disregard  of  the  reserva- 
tions, the  maneuvers  of  policy,  made  him  the 
despair  of  the  politicians.  His  first  sign  of 
faltering  in  his  faith  in  the  intelligence  of 


the  masses,  and  of  his  reliance  on  the  advice 
of  the  statesmen  who  fancy  that  public  opin- 
ion is  made  for  the  country  at  Washington, 
was  exhibited  toward  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1888.  To  catch  the  votes  of  the 
Pacific  States,  he,  who  has  since  grown  as 
tepid  in  the  anti-Chinese  as  in  the  tariff- 
reform  cause,  fathered  and  pushed  through 
Congress  with  demagogic  speed  the  Scott  Ex- 
clusion Act;  and  to  win  the  Irish  vote  that 
had  gone  cheering  at  Mr.  Blaine's  heels,  he 
threatened  an  interdict  of  Canadian  com- 
merce, and  affronted  the  country's  dignity  by 
demanding  the  recall  of  the  British  Minister, 
Sackville  West,  because  of  the  Murchison  let- 
ter. The  elevation  of  mind  induced  in  the 
ex-sheriff  and  ex-mayor  by  his  exaltation  to 
the  governorship  of  a  great  State  and  then  to 
the  Presidency,  was  departing  under  the  pres- 
sure of  war's  needs.  The  practical  politician 
of  Buffalo  reappeared  on  the  national  field. 
His  defeat  by  General  Harrison  had  an 
educating  effect  on  Mr.  Cleveland  that 
neither  enlarged  his  mind  nor  ennobled 
his  character.  He  perceived  the  part  taken 
by  the  confederated  rich  in  his  opponent's 
successful  battle,  and,  great  as  that  part  un- 
doubtedly was,  exaggerated  it.  Also  the 
fickleness  of  the  people  exasperated  him  and 
filled  him  with  a  hearty  contempt  for  their  in- 
telligence. Defeat  always  has  that  effect 
upon  a  public  man  who  is  an  egotist  and  has 
not  been  inured  to  the  ups  and  downs  of  pol- 
itics. Unlike  Blaine  and  other  veteran  suit- 
ors, he  did  not  renew  his  courting  with  in- 
creased ardor,  but  held  his  tongue,  and,  un- 
known to  the  country,  underwent  a  profound 
change.  When  the  people  restored  him  to 
the  Presidency  in  1892  they  supposed  they 
were  voting  for  the  same  man  whom  they 
had  elected  in  1884.  But  eight  years  had 
made  an  aristocrat  out  of  a  democrat.  In 
one  particular  only  had  he  retained  faith  in 
the  judgment  of  the  masses.  In  1884  they 
declared  him  to  be  a  great  man,  and  revealed 
that  surprising  fact  to  himself.  Defeat  did 
not  shake  his  confidence  in  his  greatness,  and 
there  were  plenty  of  men  and  women  about 
him  to  confirm  his  confidence. 


The  plutocracy  of  New  York  opened  its 
arms  to  the  ex-President,  as  it  would  to  any 
ex-President  who  cared  to  accept  its  homage. 
His  intimates  were  the  very  rich,  and  the 
very  rich  in  a  commercial  and  speculative 
community  that  has  passed  its  youth  are  apt 
to  be  agreeable  on  their  private  side.  Their 
experience  of  men  is  great,  they  have  few 
prejudices,  an  easy  tolerance  of  mind,  and  a 
calm  persuasion  of  their  own  superiority  in 
intellect,  morals  and  desert  to  the  millions 
whose  earnings  they  appropriate.  Indus- 
trially these  men  bear  the  same  relation  to 
the  drudging  masses  that  generals  do  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  an  army.     It  is  not  surpris- 
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ing  that  they  should  regard  themselves,  and 
be  regarded  by  many  otherg,  as  commanders, 
guides  and  patrons  of  the  masses.  The  ease 
with  which  they  plan  operations  that  set 
millions  of  men  in  motion  and  bring  millions 
of  dollars  to  their  safes  impresses  a  man  who 
is  deficient  in  the  money-making  talent,  or 
has  not  had  opportunity  for  its  exercise  on  a 
large  scale.  When  he  is  admitted  to  the  con- 
fidence of  these  masters  of  business,  and  wit- 
nesses the  display  of  their  tremendous  power, 
he  must  have  a  strong  head  if  he  does  not 
come  to  believe  that  the  people  are  wholly 
under  their  control.  He  is  prone  to  forget 
that  there  is  often  as  much  skill  shown  in  the 
same  game  by  players  whose  stakes  are 
small,  and  that  it  is  largely  a  matter  of 
luck  whether  a  man  is  able  to  risk  millions 
rather  than  thousands.  Shading  off  from 
the  Goulds,  and  Vanderbilts,  and  Astors,  and 
Rockafellers,  and  Huntingtons,  are  a  multi- 
tude of  the  rich  and  well-to-do,  the  lesser 
nobility.  Then  comes  the  ruck  of  hopeful 
hangers-on,  and  beyond  the  financial  and 
social  chasm  is  the  drudging,  unhappy,  and 
seemingly  mindless  mob.  The  emperor  who 
held  that  mankind  began  with  a  baron  took 
the  view  of  the  crowd  beyond  the  chasm  that 
is  taken  by  the  plutocracy  into  whose  society 
Mr.  Cleveland  was  thrown  during  his  four 
years'  residence  in  the  metropolis.  He  found 
that  society  pleasant.  Rejected  by  the  peo- 
ple, the  wound  to  his  vanity  was  balmed 
by  the  deference  shown  by  these  masters  of 
the  people  to  an  ex-President.  Here,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  luxury,  politeness  and  respect- 
ful sympathy,  he  moved  an  uncrowned  king. 
The  good-will  shown  him  was  not  necessarily 
calculating.  In  their  social  aspect  the  rich 
are  commonly  kindly,  and  as  eager  as  other 
people  to  drop  the  shop.  Among  them  the 
desire  is  usual  to  exhibit  a  human  interest 
in  things  that  are  theoretically  held  to  be 
above  money.  Mr.  Cleveland  probably  never 
before  met  people  so  agreeable,  so  considerate, 
so  cultivated,  as  those  who  opened  their  opu- 
lent homes  to  him  in  New  York.  Mr.  Whit- 
ney, his  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  allied  with 
the  puissant  Standard  Oil  connection,  ducal 
in  its  wealth  and  princely  in  its  social  im- 
portance, and  himself  a  gentleman  of  good 
brains  and  winning  manners,  piloted  his 
chief  in  these  new  waters,  to  which  Washing- 
ton society  had  been  an  introduction.  Mr. 
Cleveland  is  far  from  being  the  slow,  ponder- 
ous, dull  man  of  hostile  portrait  painters. 
When  off  the  official  pedestal  he  can  talk 
well  and  brightly,  and  makes  an  acceptable 
companion  for  men  who  know  the  world  and 
have  no  nonsense  about  them.  Also,  as  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States  confided  to  me 
admiringly  —  though  the  Senator  was  a  stal- 
wart Republican  — Mr.  Cleveland  is  one  of 
the  best  poker  players  in  the  Union.  More- 
over, he  has  read  industriously  and  variously 
since  he  confessed  in  the  Governor's  office  at 
Albany  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the 
tariff",  and  intercourse  with  strong  and  quick 
minds  has  sharpened  his  own.  His  new 
friends  of  the  Whitney  circle  did  more  for 
him,  however,  than  pay  him  social  attention. 
They  put  him  in  the  way  of  making  a  for- 
tune, which  they  could  do  without  cost  to 


themselves,  or  any  sacrifice  of  uprightness  or 
dignity  on  his  part.  Insensibly  everything 
contributed  during  his  four  years  in  New 
York  to  transform  Mr.  Cleveland.  In  1884 
the  Democratic  party  elected  to  the  Presi- 
dency the  ex-sheriff,  ex-mayor,  ex-governor 
—  a  man  of  the  people,  to  whom  the  United 
States  was  a  vast  country,  governed  by  the 
majority  of  its  citizens,  and  resting  for  its 
security  upon  their  manhood;  in  1892  the 
Democratic  party  elected  to  the  Presidency 
a  man  to  whom  the  United  States  had  be- 
come a  small  country,  governed  by  a  small 
class  having  their  headquarters  in  New  York, 
and  dependent  for  its  security  and  prosperity 
upon  a  prudent  regard  for  their  gigantic 
financial  interests. 


The  reversal  of  his  point  of  view  has  a 
Californian  exemplification.  Senator  Stan- 
ford contended  that  in  reality  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  owed  the  Government  noth- 
ing— that  when  the  line  was  subsidized 
with  money  and  lands  the  subsidy  carried 
with  it  an  implied  obligation  of  monopoly 
that  was  broken  when  the  Government  sub- 
sidized other  lines  to  the  north  and  south, 
and  thus  subjected  the  Central  to  competi- 
tion. Further,  but  for  the  railroad  the 
United  States  would  have  had  to  carry  its 
mails  across  the  continent  by  pony  and  stage 
and  pay  more  for  military  supplies  and 
ruder  means  of  transporting  its  troops.  It 
was  on  these  grounds  that  Stanford  based 
his  solemn  and  endless  prattle  on  "  the  equi- 
ties "  which  left  the  Government  heavily  in 
the  Central  Pacific's  debt.  During  Mr. 
Cleveland's  first  term  I  was  one  of  four  Cali- 
fornians,  two  of  them  in  Congress,  who  called 
upon  him.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation 
Mr.  Cleveland  adverted  to  Stanford's  equities 
laughingly,  and  treated  the  argument  with  a 
satiric  humor  which  his  listeners  enjoyed. 
There  was  no  room  for  doubt  that  he  under- 
stood the  California  Senator  perfectly.  Yet 
early  last  Spring  the  dispatches  described 
the  moving  scene  that  ensued  when  Stanford 
visited  the  White  House.  The  President  arose, 
and,  throwing  his  arm  along  the  millionaire's 
shoulders,  expressed  his  pleasure  and  grate- 
fulness for  the  call,  since  he  was  in  sore  need 
of  advice  concerning  Californian  appoint- 
ments. And  while  Stanford  lived  he  had 
more  influence  with  President  Cleveland 
than  the  whole  Democratic  party  of  the 
State,  including  the  Central  Committee,  with 
the  imposing  intellect  of  Mr.  Max  Popper  at 
the  head  of  it. 


Mr.  Cleveland  is  representative  of  his 
party.  If  he  is  better  than  it,  as  the  Mug- 
wumps— themselves  the  most  respectable, 
narrow  and  invirile  of  men — insist,  his 
greater  excellence  is  due  to  a  superiority  of 
egotism  which  blinds  him  to  the  processes  by 
which  he  has  arrived  at  a  state  identical  with 
that  in  which  most  of  the  Democratic  leaders 
consciously  exist.  Carnegie  may  send  him 
no  congratulatory  telegrams  and  kegs  of 
Scotch  whiskey,  as  he  did  to  President  Har- 
rison, but  the  sort  of  interests  represented 
by  the  gilded  blue-bottle  of  Pennsyl- 
vania   are    as    influential    in    Washington 


now  as  they  were  when  Harrison  sat 
and  the  Republicans  possessed  the 
Senate.  The  chief  perceptible  difference 
remaining  between  the  parties  is  that  the 
one  does  sneakingly  what  the  other  does 
boldly.  The  wealth  of  the  republic  has  got 
its  grip  on  the  government,  and  wealth  in 
looking  out  for  its  own  welfare  is  neither 
Democratic  nor  Republican — or,  rather,  it  is 
both,  or  either,  as  business  m&y  require.  To 
the  Republican  party,  which  has  courage,  it 
looks  for  positive  legislation  ;  to  the  Demo- 
cratic, which  is  craven,  it  looks  for  non- 
action, or  as  little  action  as  will  serve  to  keep 
the  party  in  countenance  as  the  peculiar 
friend  of  the  masses.  The  very  rich  men  of 
the  country  do  not  hold  secret  national  con- 
ventions and  gather  in  midnight  session  to 
plan  programmes  of  spoliation  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  government,  but  their  con- 
cord in  political  activity  when  profit  de- 
pends on  legislation  could  scarcely  be  more 
effective  were  that  their  practice.  So  undis- 
guised a  union  of  property  with  party  has 
never  been  seen  in  the  United  States  as  that 
which  elected  General  Harrison  once  and 
tried  to  elect  him  again.  The  Republican 
managers  felt  no  shame  and  saw  no  danger 
in  going  to  the  stock  exchange  for  their 
finance  and  to  the  trusts  for  their  political 
economy.  The  McKinley  bill  was  the  price 
paid  in  open  market  for  the  political  help  of 
its  beneficiaries.  The  protest  of  the  masses 
was  to  pitch  the  Republican  party  out  of 
window  and  call  in  the  Democracy — the 
Democracy,  which  had  been  stealing  furtive 
lifts  on  brakebeam  and  bumper  while  the 
Republicans  rode  luxuriously  in  the  direc- 
tors' political  car.  Once  introduced  to  the 
interior  of  the  car,  the  Democracy,  abashed 
at  the  unfamiliar  and  dazzling  surroundings, 
instead  of  ordering  the  directors  to  leave  and 
let  politics  alone,  has  pulled  its  forelock  and 
sought  to  ingratiate  itself  with  them.  The 
conversion  of  a  Radical  into  a  Tory  by  a 
little  social  attention,  and  promises  of  future 
benefits,  from  the  aristocracy,  is  not  a  miracle 
unknown  to  history.  The  fundamental  weak- 
ness of  the  Democratic  party,  as  we  have  it, 
is  that  it  is  undemocratic — it  distrusts  the 
people.  The  people  are  many  ;  the  rich  and 
privileged  are  few,  but  their  power  is  obvi- 
ous and  their  capacity  to  understand  and 
compensate  service  undoubted.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, under  commission  to  act  for  the  whole 
house — gallery  as  well  as  dress  circle  and 
boxes — prefers  to  play  to  a  small  and  select 
New  York  audience.  He  wants  the  applause 
of  the  same  gloved  hands  that  encouraged 
Republican  talent,  and  gets  it.  His  party 
imitates  his  swell  example,  and  is  apparently 
infinitely  more  solicitous  for  a  metropolitan 
indorsement  than  for  the  boisterous  approval 
of  the  provinces.  It  does  not  dare  to  offend 
the  men  whose  unveiled  ownership  of  the 
Republican  party  brought  victory  to  the 
Democracy  in  1892.  So  the  people  will 
eject  the  Democrats — and  take  the  Republi- 
cans back  again. 


What  else  can  the  people  do?  The  answer 
suggests  itself.  If  the  chief  use  of  either  of 
the  existing  parties  is  as  a  club  wherewith  to 
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beat  the  other,  why  not  pick  up  a  third  club 
and  fell  them  both?  To  what  profitable  end? 
Let  the  future  ar.d  luck  take  care  of  that. 
We  know  what  we  shall  get  with  the  Repub- 
licans in  attain,  and  the  Democrats  have 
taught  us  that  when  they  are  the  cooks  there 
will  be  no  change  in  the  bill  of  fare.  There 
can  be  no  improvement  without  change,  and 
only  those  who  gain  by  the  established  order 
are  wise  to  be  conservative. 

The  Populist  leaders  are  not  an  engaging 
lot,  though  there  are  great  numbers  of 
thoughtful  men  in  the  ranks.  Senator  Stew- 
art is  hardly  an  ideal  patriot,  and  Pennoyer 
and  Waite  are  not  model  Governors;  but  be- 
hind the  Populist  array,  however  motley,  is 
the  democratic  spirit — the  rebellion  of  the 
democracy  against  the  Democratic  party. 
The  club  is  there,  and  the  heads  of  the  two 
old  parties  need  it.  Better  a  President  and 
Congress  from  the  hands  of  the  publicans 
and  sinners  than  another  President  and  Con- 
gress with  the  stamp  of  the  plutocracy  on 
them,  and  bound  to  the  service  of  the  pluto- 
cracy. Senator  Stewart  wants  the  Pop- 
ulists' nomination  for  President  in  1896. 
A  demagogue,  even  with  an  Emma-mine 
record,  is  preferable  to  a  trussed  and 
stuffed  Cleveland,  or  a  Harrison,  who  calls 
Carnegie  friend  and  tells  the  youth  of  Cali- 
fornia that  Leland  Stanford  should  be  re- 
vered as  a  model  citizen.  And  the  ragtag- 
and-bobtail  of  the  country  who  rush  to  the 
Populist  banner,  or  any  banner  that  means 
discontent  with  the  rule  of  the  merely 
wealthy — General  Coxey's  army  of  tat- 
terdemalions and  cranks  is  included  in 
the  statement — stand  for  Americanism  far 
better  than  do  the  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can parties  in  their  present  degradation, 
when  both  are  wearing  the  liveries  and  eating 
the  bread  of  the  predatory  rich. 


A  shift  of  the  eyes  from  the  national  to 
the  local  field  does  not  cheer  greatly.  It  is  a 
day  of  small  men  in  California,  as  through- 
out the  country.  The  general  reason  is  ap- 
parent. When  the  established  parties  con- 
sider it  their  first  duty  to  avoid  questions  of 
large  significance  and  to  seek  success  by 
money's  help,  maneuvering,  and  exploitation 
of  the  demerits  of  the  opposition,  men  of  in- 
tellect and  convictions  are  repelled  from  pol- 
itics. And  under  democratic  institutions  an 
undeserving  electorate  cannot  be  well  served. 
When  place  is  to  be  won  only  by  favor  of 
the  opulent  or  by  demagogy,  gentlemen  prefer 
privacy.  A  near  view  of  an  evil  causes  it  to 
seem  unexampled,  but  I  dare  say  the  political 
conditions  in  California  are  not  worse  than 
in  most  of  the  States;  certainly  they  are  a 
little  better  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 
Great  as  the  power  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
still  is,  it  does  not  so  completely  dominate 
both  parties  as  it  was  wont  to  do.  To  its 
reign  we  owe  the  long  suppression  of  the 
manhood  of  California  and  the  disappearance 
of  men  of  ability  and  character  from  her 
politics.  When  the  price  of  public  honors 
was  the  previous  surrender  of  private  honor 
— the  recognition  of  the  droit  du  seigneur 
at  the  Fourth  and  Townsend  chateau — 
it  is  small  wonder  that  citizens  of  self-respect 


avoided  the  political  career.    The  old  era  is 

still  with  us,  but  a  new  is  presaged,  the  pub- 
lication and  success  of  this  Letter  being 
among  the  portents.  Alterations  in  the  com- 
mercial environment,  <lue  to  competition  at 
the  north  and  south,  and  the  consequent  re- 
volt of  the  suffering  San  Francisco  mer- 
chants, the  death  of  Stanford,  the  Australian 
ballot,  and  new  blood  derived  through  immi- 
gration, account  for  the  slight  improvement 
and  promise  of  more.  But  only  when  the 
State  shall  be  a  good  deal  freer  than  it  is 
now  from  the  old  tyranny,  the  old  influences, 
the  Southern  Pacific  tradition,  will  a 
new  race  of  larger  public  men  be  possible. 
When  that  more  manly,  more  American, 
period  comes,  such  a  spectacle  of  penury  in 
brains  as  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties  now  offer  in  California  will  be  impos- 
sible. 

Regard  the  Senatorial  situation.  Every 
element  of  opposition  to  Mr.  de  Young  is 
gathering  around  Mr.  Perkins,  and  the  soli- 
tary hope  on  which  the  Democracy  builds  is 
the  persistence  of  the  former  in  his  fantastic 
ambition.  Republicans  who  comprehend 
what  Mr.  de  Young's  candidacy  imports — 
who  appreciate  the  kind  of  advertisement 
his  election  would  be  for  the  civilization  of 
California,  and  feel  as  citizens  that  the  de- 
basement of  our  politics  has  gone  low  enough 
—  advocate,  as  the  salvation  of  their  party 
in  the  struggle  for  the  Legislature,  the  dis- 
tinct pledging  of  candidates  not  to  vote  for 
him.  Looking  about  for  a  leader  to  general 
the  Republican  forces  against  Mr.  de  Young 
— who  is  backed  by  Mr.  Huntington  —  they 
can  descry  no  stronger,  abler  commander  in 
all  their  party  than  Mr.  Perkins!  Much  can 
be  said  for  Mr.  Perkins  as  a  man  and  a 
citizen  —  as  much  as  can  be  said  for  any  of 
the  industrious  and  thrifty  who  remain  ob- 
scure. No  scandals  blot  his  modest  history 
as  a  man  of  business.  He  has  not  offended 
against  the  commercial  code,  which  is  lib- 
eral. He  made  his  way  from  humble  begin- 
nings to  competence  in  the  usual  American 
way,  and  was  elected  Governor  of  California 
as  the  "  sailor  boy  candidate."  But  neither 
in  office  nor  out  of  it  has  Mr.  Perkins  ever 
given  evidence  of  ability  superior  to  that 
possessed  by  the  ordinary  business  man. 
He  is  a  credit  to  his  class,  and  it  is  natural 
that  they  should  be  proud  of  the  official 
honors  that  have  come  to  him,  and  by  com- 
ing to  him  have,  by  reflection,  honored  them. 
His  personal  qualities  inspire  respect  and 
liking,  for  he  is  kindly,  generous,  well-mean- 
ing and  courteous.  When  Governor  Mark- 
ham  appointed  him  to  the  Senate  he  did  a 
"  safe"  thing — that  is,  he  selected  a  man  to 
whose  discredit  nothing  could  be  said,  but 
one  without  the  aptitudes  of  mind  and  char- 
acter that  fit  for  statemanship.  The  Gov- 
ernor might  so  easily  have  done  worse  that 
all  California  gave  calm  approval  to  his 
choice.  At  least  we  have  in  the  Senate  a 
clean  man,  a  respectable  man,  a  man  whose 
instincts  are  all  right.  It  is  so  seldom  that 
our  Senators  have  been  of  this  kind,  that 
the  grateful  State  easily  overlooks  Mr.  Per- 
kins' want  of  vigor  and  his  moderate  intel- 


lectual endowment.  Measuring  him  against 
some  Senators  who  have  been,  Mr.  Perkins  is 
a  prize;  measuring  him  against  the  standard 
in  brains  and  aquirements  of  what  a  Senator 
should  be,  Mr.  Perkins  is  rather  absurd. 
Yet  he  is  about  the  best  product  of  the  day 
of  small  things,  and  as  between  him  and  Mr. 
de  Young  no  comparison  can  be  made,  ex- 
cept at  one  point,  that  does  not  cause  him  to 
tower.  He  is  Mr.  de  Young's  intellectual 
superior,  and  knows  more  about  everything 
that  a  civilized  man  should  know,  but  in  the 
matter  of  energy  he  is,  as  most  men  are,  the 
Director-General's  inferior.  And  Mr.  de 
Young's  energy,  which  has  made  him  known, 
and  therefore  offensive,  is  a  quality  that  is  to 
be  feared, since  it  works  miracles.  Endowed  as 
he  is  Avith  a  superabundance  of  it,  and  being 
void  of  scruples  and  sensitiveness,  Mr.  de 
Young  can  not  be  overthrown  except  by  the 
most  active  and  determined  ojiposition.  Un- 
til the  people  grow  into  the  wisdom  of  calling 
larger  men  to  high  station,  we  may  count 
ourselves  happy  in  getting  a  gentleman  so 
respectable  as  Mr.  Perkins  for  Senator,  but 
he  is  no  leader  for  the  fight  that  is  ahead. 
And  if  others  are  to  wage  the  battle  why 
should  he  be  given  the  spoil  of  victory? 
There  are  not  many  members  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  of  California  who  approach  the 
Senatorial  measure.  Two  of  those  who  do, 
sit  in  the  Supreme  Court.  I  refer  to  Judges 
De  Haven  and  Beatty.  Both  are  of  good 
character  and  both  have  brains.  The  former 
has  the  advantage  over  the  latter  in  force, 
l)ut  either  would  take  a  place  in  the  Senate 
to  which  Mr.  Perkins,  with  all  his  excellent 
traits,  cannot  pretend.  Of  course  neither 
Judge  Beatty  nor  Judge  De  Haven  has  been 
thought  of  for  the  Senatorship  ;  only  such 
as  get  into  the  scramble,  reveal  a  passion  of 
eagerness  and  part  with  their  dignity,  are 
ordinarily  so  honored  by  a  public  such  as 
ours. 


It  is  the  same  on  the  Democratic  side, 
though  that  party  in  standing  almost  solidly 
for  Mr.  White  did  make  a  creditable  effort  to 
escape  from  the  money  tradition.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  the  result  has  been  stimulating, 
for  Senator  White  is  a  disappointment.  It 
was  believed  that  a  young  man,  a  lawyer, 
with  a  reputation  for  ability  and  a  good  deal 
of  legislative  experience,  would  be  fired  by 
opportunity  with  an  ambition  to  rise  to  it. 
It  turns  out  that  Mr.  White  is  of  the  size  to 
be  content  with  the  nominal  greatness  of  a 
Senator,  and  instead  of  striving  struts. 

Mr.  Daggett,  Superintendent  of  the  Mint, 
one-time  Lieutenant-Governor  and  always  a 
self-invited  guest  at  the  party's  feasts,  is  dis- 
playing his  wounds  and  asking  the  voices  of 
the  citizens.  What  is  Mr.  Daggett,  and  what 
worthy  thing  has  he  ever  done  that  the  De- 
mocracy should  send  him  to  the  United  States 
Senate?  His  talents  are  of  the  slenderest, 
and  he  has  been  conspicuous  for  fidelity 
to  the  political  interests  of  the  Southern 
Pacific.  In  their  efforts  to  free  themselves 
from  the  bondage  of  that  corporation  the 
people  could  always  count  on  Mr.  Daggett  be- 
ing against  them.  He  was  among  those  who, 
with  Judge  Field,  were  read  out  of  the  Demo- 
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cratic  party  by  the  Stockton  Convention,  and 
if  in  the  intervening  years  he  has  evinced 
the  smallest  sign  of  repentance  for  the  sins 
which  brought  that  just  punishment  upon 
him,  I  am  not  cognizant  of  it.  Doubtless  Mr. 
Daggett  has  his  agreeable  personal  qualities; 
I  understand  that  he  is  good-natured  and 
helpful  to  his  friends  and  a  pleasant  dinner 
companion,  but  politically  the  hair  is  worn 
off  his  hide  in  large  patches  by  the  rubbing  of 
the  railroad  harness.  Mr.  Huntington  would 
be  made  happy  were  the  people's  choice  re- 
stricted to  Mr.  Daggett  and  Mr.  de  Young. 


Mr.  W.  W.  Foote  was  the  only  rival  that 
Mr.  White  encountered,  and  his  rivalry  was 
not  formidable,  because  it  had  no  bravery  in 
it.  Ten  years  ago,  when  he  was  a  Railroad 
Commissioner,  Mr.  Foote  gave  promise  of 
being  a  nian  of  weight  in  California's  public 
life.  °  He  did  his  official  duty  in  endeavoring 
to  bring  the  Southern  Pacific  under  the  power 
of  the  laiv,  and  when  he  was  renominated 
the  people  proved  their  capacity  for  reward- 
ing good  service  by  permitting  the  railroad 
company  to  beat  him.  Perhaps  that  expe- 
rience made  him  cynical,  since  he  let  politics 
alone  for  a  long  while,  and  practiced  law 
with  an  assiduity  that  brought  him  wealth 
and  reputation.  He  entered  for  the  Senator- 
ship  in  competition  with  Mr.  White,  and  at 
first  his  old  earnestness  flashed  up,  for  he 
authorized  me  to  say  to  the  public  in  print 
that  he  scorned  the  Southern  Pacific,  not  de- 
siring its  help  and  defying  its  enmity.  The 
accusation  was  made  that  the  corporation 
had  come  to  an  understanding  with  Mr. 
White,  and  Mr.  Foote's  one  chance  was  to 
convince  the  people  of  the  truth  of  what  he 
had  said  to  me.  That  would  hardly  have 
saved  him,  of  course,  particularly  if  the  sus- 
picion as  to  Mr.  White's  relations  with  the 
Southern  Pacific  were  well  based,  yet  at 
least  it  would  have  left  Mr.  Foote  in  defeat 
on  manly  ground.  But  he  grew  timid.  He 
placed  the  management  of  his  interests  in 
the  hands  of  politicians  who  had  been  bred 
in  the  faith  that  the  Southern  Pacific  is  om- 
nipotent. They  proceeded  on  the  theory  that 
success  lay  in  inducing  the  railroad  to  keep 
its  hands  off,  and  Mr.  Foote's  campaign  was 
80  conducted  as  to  give  no  ofiense  to  Mr. 
Huntington,  and  to  excite  no  alarms  in  that 
timorous  breast.  The  State  lost  nothing  by 
the  rejection  of  Mr.  Foote.  Many  thought 
him  an  abler  man  than  Mr.  White,  but  the 
Heath  trial  had  not  then  been  held.  He 
would  be  a  more  creditable  and  useful  Sena- 
tor than  Mr.  Daggett,  for  there  is  fire  in  him, 
and  he  lias  spasms  of  resolution,  and  gener- 
ous impulses  are  not  wanting,  but  solidity  of 
character  is  absent. 


heart  such  as  Mr.  Foote,  or,  perchance,  to 
an  absurdity  like  the  Hon.  .Jerry  Lynch, 
who,  I  am  given  to  believe,  is  ready  to  pirou- 
ette into  sight  again  in  response  to  a  single 
ironical  hand-clap?  In  John  (larber  the 
party  has  a  man  of  intellect  who  would  do 
the  State  honor  in  Washington.  He  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Californian  bar,  a  lawyer  of 
greater  learning  than  was  Hall  McAllister, 
and  there  is  no  stain  upon  him  that  I  know 
of.  He  has  not  "  served  his  party,''  of  course. 
Men  of  his  capacity  and  character  are  not 
suited  to  serve  party  in  the  ways  that  parties 
here  choose  to  be  served,  his  pride  and  taste 
forbidding.  Very  likely  he  would  not  take 
the  Senatorship  if  it  were  offered  him,  but 
the  profi'er  would  elevate  the  party  in  the 
esteem  of  all  whose  esteem  is  valuable.  Also, 
there  is  Jackson  Temple,  who,  as  a  Judge, 
earned  the  respect  even  of  those  who  lost 
most  by  his  decisions.  Were  men  of  such 
caliber  in  favor  with  the  parties  when  high 
offices  are  to  be  bestowed,  California  would 
be  a  more  agreeable  place  to  live  in,  for  the 
population  would  be  distinctly  more  intelli- 
gent than  it  is  now,  or  is  likely  to  be  till 
greatly  improved  moral,  and  therefore  polit- 
ical, conditions  are  established. 


I  have  suggested  Judges  Beatty  and  De 
Haven  to  the  Republicans  as  men  of  the 
kind  that  a  people  desiring  to  be  represented 
by  their  best  citizens  would  call  to  service  in 
the  Senate.  Why,  similarly,  if  the  Legisla- 
ture shall  be  Democratic,  should  the  party 
be  confined  in  its  choice  to  a  Southern  Pacific 
trencherman  of  the  Daggett  stamp,  to  a  faint- 


Men  who  are  large  only  in  their  aspira- 
tions are  crowding  to  the  front  for  the  Gov- 
ernorship. General  Markham  tested  the 
pojiular  heart  lately  by  announcing  that 
under  no  circumstances  would  he  be  a  candi- 
date for  re-election,  and  he  has  learned  that 
everybody  is  able  to  bear  up  under  the  pros- 
pect. He  has  done  better  in  the  office  than 
was  expected  of  him,  in  view  of  the  revela- 
tion of  his  courage  and  honor  given  by  his 
denial  of  the  authorship  of  the  "  Old  Pard  " 
letter,  which  he  wrote.  It  is  well  for 
him  and  the  State  that  not  much  has  been 
required  of  him — that  his  term  has  seen  no 
legislative  conflict  of  moment  between  the 
people  on  one  side  and  the  corporations  on 
the  other. 

Irwin  C.  Stump  has  refused  to  be  a 
candidate.  Like  a  man  of  sense,  he  pre- 
fers to  attend  to  his  profitable  business 
aflairs,  for  which  he  is  fitted,  rather  than  to 
venture  into  the  official  field,  where  he  might, 
or  might  not,  be  a  success.  I  think  he  would 
be,  however,  for  Mr.  Stump  has  a  sound  head 
and  a  strong  will.  Moreover,  his  sense  of 
duty  is  more  active  than  is  ordinary,  and  if 
a  trust  were  reposed  in  him,  he  would  be 
likely  to  take  the  obligation  seriously  and 
disregard  consequences  in  a  way  that  would 
scare  the  politicians.  1  fancy  that  knowl- 
edge of  himself  and  a  natural  desire  to  keep 
out  of  trouble  and  lead  a  quiet  life  have  in- 
duced Mr.  Stump  to  halt  in  his  political 
march.  He  probably  has  seen  enough  of  the 
thing  to  satisfy  him. 

The  citizen  most  likely,  as  matters  now 
are  arranged,  to  get  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion is  Jacob  NefF,  of  Placer,  a  pioneer,  a 
miner,  and  a  worthy  old  gentleman,  whose 
principal  qualification  for  the  Governorship 
is  that  he  wants  it.  He  is  as  full  of  negative 
virtues  as  Senator  Perkins  himself,  and  not 
being  offensively  superior   in   mind  to  the 


average  voter,  enjoys  much  popularity.  If 
the  purpose  of  republican  government  is  to 
give  leadership  to  men  who  differ  the  least 
from  the  common  type,  then  Mr.  Neff  is  the 
material  for  an  ideal  Governor.  The  Hon. 
Frank  Coombs,  of  Napa,  ex-Speaker  of  the 
Assembly  and  ex-Minister  to  Japan,  and  a 
nonentity,  is  also  an  aspirant;  so  ie.  District 
Attorney  Barnes,  who  has  some  brains  and 
a  gentleman's  education,  but  who  is  richer 
in  presumption  than  in  endowments.  Young 
Mr.  Barnes  has  yet  to  win  his  sjiurs,  and  to 
acquire  in  the  public  mind  that  place  whict 
is  awarded  men  of  more  gravity  of  character. 
E.  B.  Preston,  a  San  Francisco  lawyer  not 
insensible  to  the  benefits  of  advertising,  like- 
wise offers  himself,  and  Orator  Shortridge, 
famed  equally  for  his  voice  and  his  diffidence, 
stands  with  the  port  of  a  Henry  Clay  in  the 
palp'tating  background.  The  others  are 
grouped  in  dozens. 


Notwithstanding  the  just  conviction  that 
this  year  will  be  a  hard  one  for  Democrats 
ever3'where,  the  passion  of  desire  moves 
plenty  of  men  to  try  their  luck.  Con- 
gressman Geary  aimed  at  the  nomina- 
tion for  Governor,  despite  his  shameful 
services  to  R.  F.  Morrow  in  Santa  Rosa  when 
the  latter  was  on  trial  for  jury  bribing,  but 
Mr.  Geary  has  become  a  Republican  on  the 
tariff,  and  that  ends  his  candidacy.  The 
Hon.  Barney  Murphy,  of  San  Jose,  rich, 
easy-going  and  willing  to  pay  for  excitement, 
who  has  a  term  as  an  honest  State  Sen- 
ator to  his  credit;  Senator  Ben.  Langford  of 
Stockton,  lethargic,  plodding  but  conscien- 
tious; Senator  Ostrom,  of  Y\iba,  who  owned 
himself  in  the  Legislature,  which  was  better 
than  brilliancy;  A.  B.  Butler,  the  Fresno 
raisin-grower,  a  man  of  energy  and  pugnaci- 
ty, and  Congressman  Cannon,  who,  elected 
as  a  Populist,  has  voted  with  the  Democrats 
on  the  tariff  and  stood  by  White  in  his  battle — 
all  these  are  ready  to  essay  the  risks  of  a  cam- 
paign for  the  Governorship.  Judge  Ross  of  Los 
Angeles  has  declined  to  leave  the  Federal 
Bench  for  the  nomination,  which  is  to  be  re- 
gretted for  the  people's  sake,  as  the  nomina- 
tion of  Judge  Ross  would  have  been  an  event 
to  hearten  all  who  long  to  see  politics  in 
California   lifted   out  of   brainlessness  and 

squalor. 
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The  associated  villainies,  which  rule  the 
California  plantation,  owning  the  fulness 
thereof  and  the  field  hands  who  till  it,  have, 
by  a  twist  of  circumstances,  been  placed  on 
view  in  an  aspect  that  they  do  not  enjoy 
being  seen  in  by  the  public,  their  inferiors. 
That  is  to  say,  a  revealing  flash  or  two  of  the 
light  of  truth  has  let  all  eyes  again  see  them 
as  they  are.  Of  course,  the  full  strength  of 
the  company  is  not  displayed  on  the  stage  in 
the  glare  of  the  calcium — that  would  be  too 
much  to  expect.  Spring  Valley  having  done 
its  annual  "  turn  "  with  the  Supervisors,  is 
resting  in  the  wings,  where  the  Comstock 
pirates  also  take  their  ease,  looking  on  with 
some  of  that  satisfaction  in  the  misfortunes 
of  our  friends  that  the  best  of  men  are  said 
not  to  be  able  to  rid  themselves  of.  The 
members  of  the  band  holding  the  boards  for 
the  moment  are  the  Southern  Pacific  people, 
the  Slavens,  promoted  by  Panama  canal  con- 
tracts, and  the  McDonalds,  whose  oruisinga 
in  the  Pacific  Bank  and  Home  Savings  Bank 
crafts  have  given  them  rank  among  the  Mor- 
gans and  Kidds.  Captain  Huntington,  of 
course,  is  the  central  figure  of  the  group, 
a  position  to  which  experience  ought  to 
have  accustomed  him.  Still,  when  Kidd 
was  ashore,  decked  in  velvet  and  ruffles  and 
bediamonded  shoe-buckles,  with  sword  on  hip 
and  jeweled-snuff-box  in  hand,  playing  the 
fine  gentleman,  it  doubtless  annoyed  him  to 
be  recognized  and  accosted  as  the  robber  that 
he  was.  The  McDonalds  are  so  used  to  a 
sense  of  righteousness  that  it  is  difficult  to 
fancy  any  exposure  that  would  disturb  their 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  get  it  believed 
that  all  accusers  are  persecutors  ;  but  Cap- 
tain Huntington  and  Captain  Slaven  and 
Lieutenant  Ike,  being  worldly,  know  exactly 
how  they  present  themselves  at  this  unpleas- 
ant juncture  to  worldly  men.  They  feel 
themselves  in  the  plight  of  the  biggest  of  the 
Three  Guardsmen,  when  D'Artagnan  having 
in  his  admiration  caught  the  hem  of  the 
cloak,  unwittingly  strips  the  gorgeous  gar- 
ment from  Porthos'  shoulders  and  leaves  the 
ragged  back  of  the  swaggering  dandy  in  full 
sight  of  the  spectators.  The  spectators 
always  laugh  at  the  exposure  and  discomfit- 
ure of  Porthos,  and  that  is  how  the  Califorina 
field  hands  are  affected  just  now.  They  are 
not  surprised  to  learn  that  all  is  rags  and  foul- 
ness under  the  exterior  of  the  predatory  rich, 


for  they  knew  that  already,  but  it  gives  them 
a  mean  pleasure  to  see  the  white  dickey  of 
pretense  plucked  from  the  soiled  linen  of 
reality.  That  is  average  human  nature,  and 
not  many  men  are  above  the  average  in  any 
way.  A  few — about  one  in  fifty — have  good 
moral  eyesight,  and,  instead  of  being  made 
merry  by  the  laying  bare  of  villainy,  want 
the  police  called  in. 


I  invite  the  clergy  of  San  Francisco  to 
study  what  the  daily  newspapers  have  made 
known  during  the  past  week  or  so  respecting 
the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific  people,  the 
Slavens  and  the  McDonalds.  The  other  day 
the  directors  of  the  Central,  who  are  also  the 
directors  of  the  Southern,  resigned  in  a  body, 
and  men,  some  of  them  rich,  some  of  them 
poor,  but  none  of  them  heretofore  connected 
in  any  way  with  the  management  of  the 
road,  were  elected  in  their  stead.  It  is  not 
doubted  by  anybody  that  these  new  direc- 
tors of  the  Central  are  dummies — that  they 
have  been  put  in  place  to  serve  the.  pur- 
poses of  Mr.  Huntington  and  his  confeder- 
ates ;  that  they  will  vote  as  they  are  told. 
Why  were  they  elected  ?  The  reporters  have 
tried  to  find  out,  in  vain,  and  many  columns 
have  been  printed  concerning  the  event.  It 
is  a  deserved  tribute  to  the  characters  of 
Huntington  and  his  associates  that  the  press, 
with  the  utmost  good-nature  and  uncon- 
sciousness of  offensive  intention,  goes  on  the 
assumption  that  a  trick,  a  fraud,  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ostensible  change  in  the  direc- 
tory. That  assumption  has  been  so  often 
made,  and  as  often  justified,  in  the  past  in 
respect  to  the  business  of  the  railroad,  that 
if  excites  neither  surprise  in  the  public  nor 
resentment  in  the  railroad  people.  They 
have  established  by  prescription  the  right  to 
be  rogues.  I  asked  one  of  the  retired  direc- 
tors, whom  I  have  long  known,  a  man  up- 
right in  his  private  relations  and  of  many 
agreeable  qualities,  if  he  would  tell  me  the 
reason  for  the  substitution.  No,  he  said,  it 
was  not  a  matter  that  concerned  himself 
merely,  and,  therefore,  he  was  not  free  to  talk 
about  it.  To  him  I  recited  that  a  double  ex- 
planation was  accepted  among  business  men 
— the  first  that  the  Southern  Pacific  people 
have  lived  long  enough  to  understand  that 
the  Credit  Mobilier  method  of  making  con- 
tracts with  themselves  is  no  longer  free  from 
legal  danger,  and  that  the  object  is  to  secure 
a  renewed  lease  of  the  Central  Pacific  which 
wUl  leave  the  English  and  other  outside 
stockholders  without  dividends  ;  second,  that 
it  is  part  of  a  scheme  to  wreck  the  Central 
and  leave  as  little  as  possible  for  the  govern- 
ment to  take  possession  of,  should  it  deter- 
mine not  to  extend  the  time  of  payment  of 
the  debt  and  foreclose  its  mortgage.  The 
ex-director  said  only  that  the  guessers 
could  get  no  help  from  him.     Mr.  Hunting- 


ton has  been  jocular  with  the  reporters, 
seeking  to  convey  the  impression  that  the 
change  in  directors  is  a  trifling  side-play, 
popular  interest  in  which  awakens  amuse- 
ment in  him.  My  belief  is  that  it  has  a 
deeper  motive  than  simply  to  rob  the  mi- 
nority stockholders  of  dividends.  I  know 
that  for  several  years  before  his  death,  Stan- 
ford's closest  advisers  had  prevision  of  the 
crash  that  was  soon  to  come  and  advised  him 
to  get  out  of  the  Central  Pacific.  His  failing 
health  denied  hira  the  mental  and  bodily 
energy  for  a  task  requiring  so  much  exertion 
and  acuteness.  The  managers  of  his  estate 
have  entered  upon  the  retreat  at  this  late  day, 
and  Mr.  Huntington,  Mr.  Crocker  and  Mr. 
Searles  don't  intend,  if  they  can  help  it,  to 
take  one  additional  pound  of  the  burden  on 
their  backs.  There  is  a  fight  coming  between 
Huntington  and  the  Stanford  estate.  There 
is  always  danger,  too,  that  outside  stock- 
holders may  grow  tired  and  force  a  legal  in- 
vestigation of  the  business  of  the  road — the 
derivation  of  the  funds  that  built  the  South- 
ern Pacific,  and  the  transactions  of  the  Pacific 
Improvement  Company. 


If  California  is  Huntington  &  Co.'s  planta- 
tion, and  Nevada  their  back  yard,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  United  States  does  not  belong 
to  them.  The  press  and  people  of  the  country 
have  been  educated  to  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  situation.  The  Central  and  Union  Pacific 
roads  were  built  with  the  people's  money  and 
endowed  with  the  people's  lands.  The  out- 
lines of  the  Congressional  history  of  bribery 
and  fraud  which  went  hand  in  hand  with  the 
construction  of  the  lines  is  familiar  to  every- 
body, and  no  uncorrupted  American  can 
think  of  it  without  being  conscious  of  a  hot 
desire  that  justice  may  in  the  end  be  done 
the  men  who  went  into  the  speculation  with 
nothing  and  came  out  multi-millionaires. 
Mr.  Huntington,  buoyed  by  the  assurance 
that  is  given  by  an  uninterrupted  career  of 
successful  spoliation,  has  hoped  that  Con- 
gress would  be  induced  to  advance  the  date 
of  payment  to  the  twenty-first  century.  He 
has  trusted  to  the  dislike  of  the  people  to  en- 
large the  functions  of  the  government  and 
the  number  of  Federal  employes  to  save  the 
Central  from  being  taken  out  of  his  hands. 
He  has  pleased  himself  with  the  knowledge 
that  before  the  government  could  possess  itself 
of  the  road  it  would  be  compelled  to  pay  the 
first  mortgage,  which  he  and  his  confederates, 
by  favor  of  a  corrupt  Congress,  hold,  so  that 
in  such  event,  instead  of  l.ieing  required  to 
lessen  his  pile  he  would  be  further  enriched. 
But  occasionally  the  public  thinks  straight. 
It  does  so  about  the  Central  Pacific  and  the 
men  who  have  so  criminally  abused  the  trust 
of  its  possession.  If  money  is  owing  it  should 
be  paid — that  is  the  doctrine  of  common  men, 
who  have  the  rule  applied  to  themselves  al- 
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ways,  and  they  cannot  be  persuaded  that  an 
exception  should  be  made  in  favor  of  these 
Central  Pacific  buccaneers.  Mr.  Huntington 
and  his  partners  are  not  rich  enough  to  cor- 
rupt the  whole  influential  press  of  the  Union. 
He  found  his  influence  insufiicient  to  control 
the  newspapers  of  New  York,  to  which  the 
Central  Pacific  is  a  thing  far  away,  and  de- 
nunciation of  the  rascality  of  its  managers  a 
virtue  to  practice  which  costs  little.  Mr. 
Huntington  endeavored  to  ofiset  the  eflect  of 
their  truth-telling  by  establishing  a  Sacra- 
mento Record-Union  in  New  York.  .Journal- 
ists there  have  told  me  that  ere  he  was  done 
with  the  Star — which  is  dead — he  was  out  of 
pocket  at  least  a  million  dollars.  The  Chicago 
press  has  preached  the  gospel  of  debt-paying 
for  many  years.  So  has  the  press  of  Boston 
and  Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis,  and  all  the 
chief  cities.  It  is  as  easy  for  newspapers  on 
the  Eastern  side  to  treat  Mr.  Huntington 
with  disrespect  and  his  interests  with  dis- 
regard as  it  is  for  the  bold  and  fearless  press 
of  San  Francisco  to  sneer  at  the  anglomania 
of  William  Waldorf  Astor  or  to  be  stern  with 
Boss  McKane  of  Coney  Island  for  his  sins. 
The  press  of  the  country  could  not  undo  the 
effect  of  its  good  work  if  it  would.  A  public 
opinion  has  been  formed  that  Congress  will 
not  dare  to  outrage.  And  Mr.  Huntington 
is  deprived  of  the  sympathy  and  help  of  his 
brethren  in  the  East.  The  Vanderbilts  or 
Goulds  would  be  more  than  willing  to  make 
an  advantageous  contract  with  the  govern- 
ment to  operate  the  Central  Pacific  for  a  term 
of  years.  It  is  a  good  property,  and  by  man- 
agement that  should  not  be  piratical,  could 
be  made  a  far  better  one.  If  Nevada  were 
given  permission  to  grow  she  would  become 
rich  tributary  territory  to  San  Francisco,  and 
when  the  Central  Pacific  ceased  to  be  drugged 
for  robbing  purposes  by  the  Southern  Pacific, 
a  feeding  system  would  spring  up,  insuring 
the  full  development  of  northern  and  central 
California. 


It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Huntington  is  so  old, 
for  only  time  is  needed  to  enable  justice  to 
catch  up  with  him.  Let  him  remain  another 
ten  years  upon  the  globe  whose  entire  owner- 
ship has  escaped  him,  and  his  view  of  man- 
kind and  his  relation  of  mastership  toward  it 
will  be  rudely  altered.  If  the  government,  in- 
stead of  being  paid  the  debt  that  is  honestly  due 
it,  shall  be  required  to  pour  more  millions  into 
Mr.  Huntington's  pockets  as  first  mortgagee, 
there  will  be  a  popular  feeling  aroused  that 
must  find  expression  in  aggressive  legal  ac- 
tion. It  will  cost  the  people  nothing  to  feel 
indignant  and  to  demand  that  crime  be 
punished.  Away  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
Mr.  Huntington  is  powerless  to  punish 
the  people  for  daring  to  think  and  say 
that  a  thief  is  a  thief  and  should  be 
dealt  with  as  one,  whether  he  be  little 
or  big.  The  master  of  this  plantation  has 
lorded  it  so  long  that  the  powers  of 
government  have  come  to  seem  to  him  a  fic- 
tion to  amuse  the  mob,  as  they  did  to  Boss 
Tweed  and  Boss  McKane  in  their  time  of 
unrestrained  dominance.  But  those  powers 
are  very  real,  if  slow  to  be  exerted.  The 
payment  of  the  millions  of  the  first  mortgage 


to  Mr.  Huntington  and  his  partners  and  the 
taking  of  the  Central  Pacific,  which  would 
mean  that  the  second  mortgage  debt  of  sev- 
enty millions  could  never  be  collected  by  the 
United  States  from  the  owners  of  the  road, 
as  owners,  would  raise  a  demand,  continental 
in  its  area  and  national  in  its  strength,  for 
an  advance  in  force  upon  the  private  fortunes 
of  the  builders,  and  criminal  proceedings 
against  Mr.  Huntington,  the  sole  survivor. 
There  are  lawyers  who  think  such  steps 
should  have  been  taken  years  back.  Among 
these  is  Governor  Pattison  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Federal  Railroad 
Investigating  Commission.  It  was  he  who, 
in  Parlor  A  of  the  Palace  Hotel,  where  the 
Commission  sat,  asked  Stanford  whence  he 
had  derived  his  gigantic  private  fortune. 
And  the  Senator,  with  eyes  cast  down  and 
hands  trembling,  made  answer,  "  Prom  val- 
ues created  by  the  building  of  the  railroad." 
It  is  a  principle  of  law  that  stolen  goods 
may  be  followed  by  the  owner  wheresoever 
they  are  taken,  and  the  law's  sword  can  hew 
down  the  barricades  of  law  behind  which 
rogues  intrench  themselves,  when  Justice  is 
in  earnest.  As  I  have  said,  it  costs  the  peo- 
ple and  press  not  belonging  to  this  plantation 
nothing  to  be  virtuous  where  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton and  the  Central  Pacific  are  involved.  A 
dummy  board  of  directors  is  not  a  very  tall 
nor  a  very  stout  barricade.  It  would  serve 
in  ordinary  times,  but  not  in  a  crisis.  If 
Mr.  Huntington  lives — and  may  his  life  be 
spared — his  education  in  the  utility  of  hon- 
esty as  a  policy  will  begin  with  the  default 
of  the  Central  Pacific  as  a  debtor  to  the  gov- 
ernment, and  Mr.  Huntington's  further  en- 
richment by  the  default. 

The  correspondence  of  the  Slavens,  uncle 
and  nephew,  which  the  Examiner  has  done 
the  good  public  service  of  publishing,  is  in- 
teresting to  everybody,  but  should  have  a 
special  interest  for  the  clergy.  H.  B.  Slaven, 
formerly  a  druggist  here,  secured  dredging 
contracts  from  the  Panama  Canal  Company, 
and  made  so  much  money  out  of  them  that 
he  became  subject  to  the  millionaire's  greed, 
and  was  loth  to  acknowledge  that  others  were 
entitled  to  share  with  him.  These  others 
brought  suits,  and  the  correspondence  dis- 
closes that  bril)ery,  perjury  and  subornation 
of  perjury  were  the  weapons  employed  by 
the  Slavens  to  defeat  their  antagonists.  Be- 
tween the  opulent  uncle  and  the  serviceable 
nephew  the  frankest  of  understandings 
existed.  To  win,  and  win  by  any  means, 
was  their  calm  determination.  The  villain- 
ies are  associated.  Community  of  interest, 
inter-dependence,  and  identity  of  aims  render 
this  inevitable.  Mr.  Herrin,  head  of  the  law 
department  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Com- 
pany, is  head  of  the  law  department  of  the 
Southern  Pacific.  These  corporations,  the 
gas  company,  the  telephone  company,  the 
insurance  companies,  the  banks — all  corpor- 
ations— make  common  cause  when  ordinances 
are  proposed  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  or 
laws  in  the  Legislature,  in  favor  of  the 
public,  or  designed  to  draw  out  the  "  sack  " 
which  corporations  have  learned  to  regard  as 
a    legitimate    means    of    defense  or  attack. 


When  the  Grand  Jury  was  investigating  the 
case  of  Assemblyman  Bruner,  who  had  nosed 
about  for  the  corruption  fund  of  the  railroad 
ticket  scalpers'  association,  Mr.  Lloyd  Tevis 
went  trotting  around  among  the  jurymen, 
employing  those  arts  of  persuasion  and 
coercion  of  whose  ramifications  he  is  fond  of 
boasting,  in  behalf  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
which,  either  in  appreciation  of  services  ren- 
dered, or  from  fear  of  what  a  cornered  petty 
scoundrel  might  tell,  wished  to  save  Bruner 
from  indictment,  and  did.  Mr.  Le  Count 
was  foreman  of  that  Grand  Jury.  Touch 
one  predatory  millionaire,  one  preying  cor- 
poration, and  all  feel  the  thrill  of  peril — not 
peril  of  loss,  but  of  interference  with  their 
privilege  of  doing  as  they  please,  and  mak- 
ing money  as  they  like.  The  public  is  theirs 
to  shear,  and  a  public  that  submits  to  shear- 
ing as  it  is  done  in  California  deserves  all 
the  contempt  for  its  rights  and  intelligence 
which  the  shearers  feel.  When  Nephew  Slaven 
inspected  the  crowd  of  lawyers  to  choose  one 
who  should  protect  Uncle  Slaven's  dollars 
from  claimants  that  could  be  resisted  in 
court  only  by  elaborate  crime,  it  was  natural 
that  his  eyes  should  be  drawn  to  the  South- 
ern Pacific  warren  at  the  corner  of  Fourth 
and  Townsend  streets.  There  was  a  safe  to 
be  robbed  of  papers,  witnesses  to  be  bribed 
and  coached,  and  possibly  judges  to  be  ap- 
proached and  jurors  to  be  corrupted. 
Nephew  Slaven  selected  Colonel  Creed  Hay- 
mond,  then  head  of  the  law  department  of 
the  Southern  Pacific,  and  after  engaging  him 
wrote  to  Uncle  Slaven: 

You  can  stake  your  all  that  the  Colonel  has  no 
equal.  Some  time  I  will  tell  you  a  few  things  about 
what  he  has  done  for  us.  I  have  his  full  confidence. 
What  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me — how  they 
managed  their  affairs— is  very  plain  to  me. 

And  again,  in  the  strain  of  respectful  ad- 
miration, to  the  millionaire  uncle  in  New 
York: 

In  talking  with  the  Colonel  he  said  that  he  didn't 
know  anything  about  the  courts  of  your  State  or 
what  influence  you  had  there;  if  the  case  were 
here,  we  wouldn't  care  anything  for  the  amount  of 
evidence  they  would  bring  forward. 

The  occasion  for  the  uncovering  of  the 
methods  by  which  the  Slavens,  assisted  by 
the  law  department  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
conduct  their  business  in  the  courts,  is  a  suit 
brought  by  Dick  Chute,  a  boss  that  has 
grown  gray  in  the  sewers  of  politics,  who 
claims  •'i'25,000  for  services.  If  the  revelation 
has  astonished  or  shocked  the  community, 
those  emotions  have,  at  this  writing,  found 
no  voice  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the 
local  press.  The  letters  are  printed  in  an 
obvious  spirit  of  humorous  pleasure  in  mak- 
ing that  public  which  persons  of  importance 
would  wish  to  have  kept  private — it  is  sim- 
ply good  fun  gayly  to  bait  a  very  rich  man 
with  the  amusing  truth  as  to  his  peccadillos. 
That  the  Slavens  will  be  sent  to  jail  for  the 
crimes  confessed  in  their  correspondence,  or 
that  the  revered  memory  of  the  late  Colonel 
Creed  Haymond  will  in  the  least  suffer  in 
the  esteem  of  Mr.  Huntington,  Colonel 
Crocker  or  the  rest  of  his  employers— or  in 
the  esteem  of  anybody  on  the  plantation 
whose  belongings  give  his  judgment  weight — 
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no  practical  San  Franciscan  will  for  a  mo- 
ment be  so  guileless  as  to  think. 


The  struggle  of  the  Home  Saving  Bank  to 
get  possession  of  the  assets  of  the  Pacific  Bank 
— to  force  the  latter  to  make  good  its  guar- 
anty of  the  value  of  pledged  securities — has 
revived  interest  in  the  McDonalds  as  finan- 
ciers and  citizens.  The  clergy  have  not  im- 
proved the  misfortunes  of  this  godly  family 
as  they  might,  and  as  I  hope  some  of  the 
brethren  who  were  not  borrowers  at  the  Pacific 
will  yet  do.  The  collapse  of  that  bank  was 
a  disgrace  which  takes  in  much  in  its  wide 
embrace.  The  existence  of  the  institution, 
its  success  for  years,  betokened  an  alteration 
in  the  spirit  of  California.  In  the  old  mas- 
culine days  no  man  of  Dr.  McDonald's  pre- 
tensions would  have  been  accepted.  The 
civilization  of  the  East  has  reached  us  when 
religious  professions  have  come  to  be  of  use 
in  a  large  business.  San  Francisco  is  the 
last  city  where  one  would  think  a  bank  could 
be  advantaged  bj'  zeal  in  the  President  of  the 
institution  for  the  extirpation  from  the  com- 
munity of  the  twin  evils  of  drink  and  tobacco, 
and  where  depositors  when  asking  after  the 
stat«  of  their  accounts  would  submit  to  lec- 
tures on  their  minor  morals  and  to  having 
circulars  setting  forth  the  stomachic  and 
spiritual  excellences  of  Dr.  McDonald's  vine- 
gar bitters  thrust  into  their  hands.  When 
in  June  last  the  financial  panic  spread  West, 
everybody  in  San  Francisco  connected  with 
the  newspapers,  or  who  knows  the  difference 
between  a  "  star  ad."  and  honest  reading 
matter,  became  aware  that  both  the  Pacific 
and  Home  Savings  banks  were  on  the  edge  of 
disaster,  for  at  that  time  Dr.  McDonald  began 
publishing  dollar-a-line  interviews  with  him- 
self, intended  to  show  how  it  was  impossible 
that  the  storm  should  affect  two  houses  that 
were  built  upon  the  rock  of  his  virtue  and 
wealth.  Other  bankers  knew  what  was  com- 
ing ;  so  did  the  Bank  Commissioners  ;  so  did 
Attorney-General  Hart.  But  no  voice,  offi- 
cial or  other,  was  lifted  to  warn  the  public, 
and  the  houses  fell,  burying  many.  The 
Attorney-General  was  among  the  heavy 
debtors  of  the  Pacific,  and  loans,  secured 
and  unsecured,  were  out  in  the  editorial 
rooms  and  pastors'  studies.  Attorney  Baggett, 
on  informing  himself  of  the  affairs  of  the 
bank,  said  for  print  that  the  McDonalds 
should  be  criminally  prosecuted,  and  who 
doubts  it  ?  Dr.  McDonald,  good  man,  is  in 
the  East  seeking  repose  and  health,  and  his 
son  evinces  no  diminution  of  impudence,  no 
fear  of  consequences.  It  was  not  merely 
folly  that  smashed  the  Pacific  Bank — not 
investments  stupidly  or  recklessly  made.  It 
is  believed  that  collaterals  given  to  Eastern 
banks  were  in  some  instances  far  in  excess  of 
the  amount  of  security  needed,  and  the  ex- 
cess may  be  in  the  nature  of  deposits  on 
which  the  McDonalds  will  draw  when  the 
affairs  of  their  trap  have  been  wound  up  and 
themselves  freed  from  the  possible  reach  of 
depositors  who  have  given  receipts  in  full  for 
a  moiety  of  their  money.  I  do  not  know 
this,  but  it  is  permitted  to  suspect  anything 
of  the  men  who  worked  the  Pacific  Bank. 
Yet  what  official  have  we  who  dares  to  go  up 


against  them,  or  any  of  the  associated  vil- 
lainies ?  Attorney-General  Hart  dare  not, 
and  as  District  Attorney  Barnes  is  a  candi- 
date for  the  Governor's  nomination  from  his 
party,  he  certainly  will  not  proceed  against 
the  McDonalds  by  information.  As  for  the 
grand  jury,  no  one  expects  anything  from 
grand  juries  since  the  Supreme  Court  became 
highly  technical  in  the  interest  of  Boss 
Buckley  and  his  Southern  Pacific  employers 
and  declared  illegal  the  only  grand  jury  the 
city  has  seen  for  years  that  had  the  courage 
to  indict  powerful  scoundrels  and  to  exhibit 
a  determination  to  turn  the  search-light  on 
the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 
.Judge  Hebbard  has  instructed  the  newest 
grand  jury  to  investigate  the  wrecking  of  the 
Pacific  Bank — has  spoken  from  the  bench 
like  an  honest  man — but  the  associated  vil- 
lainies are  puissant  when  they  wish  to  pre- 
vent the  machinery  of  the  law  from  moving. 


I  have  directed  the  attention  of  the  clergy 
to  these  matters.  What  has  the  pulpit  of 
San  Francisco  to  say  of  the  associated  vil- 
lanies,  and  the  revelations  of  their  processes 
which  the  press  in  its  news  columns  is  mak- 
ing ■?  Here  is  sin  that  reaches  further  and 
deeper  in  its  malefic  consequences  than  any 
other  variety,  since  its  practice  robs  the  pock- 
ets of  the  people,  breeds  in  them  servility  to 
bad  men  who  are  strong,  debases  their  minds 
by  accustoming  them  to  respect  shameful 
success,  and  so  leaches  the  manhood  out  of 
them.  Men  of  the  world  have  an  easy  code. 
Like  the  gambler  of  anecdote,  they  don't  care 
what  happens,  so  long  as  it  doesn't  happen 
to  them.  If  a  public  wrong  does  not 
incidentally  wound  them,  they  commonly 
shrug  their  shoulders,  wish  matters  could  be 
mended,  but  feel  no  call  to  encounter  the 
troubles  of  the  reformer  or  protestant,  and 
pass  by  on  the  other  side,  satisfied  to  be 
allowed  to  mind  their  own  private  business. 
But  the  clergy  are  not  privileged  to  adopt 
this  easy  code.  Their  office  demands  of  them 
that  they  shall  stand  for  what  is  right  and 
make  no  compromise  with  sin.  And  as  a 
body  the  clergy  recognize  this  obligation, 
even  though  they  shirk  it.  There  are  good 
and  earnest  men  in  the  pulpit  of  this  city  and 
California,  but  not  many  of  more  than  very 
moderate  intellect.  The  weakness  of  most  is 
a  distorted  sense  of  moral  proportion.  Voice- 
less in  the  presence  of  sinister  wealth  which 
multiplies  itself  by  a  species  of  crime  that 
rots  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  and 
threatens  the  permanence  of  the  republic, 
they  grow  vocal  when  such  great  matters  as  an 
open  Fair  on  Sunday,  Sabbath  baseball  games, 
dancing,  theater-going,  cigarette-smoking  by 
school-boys,  and  the  like,  rise  and  fill  the 
field  of  their  vision.  There  are  few  clergy- 
men who  do  not  feel  bound  to  respond  to  a 
moral  appeal  when  one  is  made  to  them. 
Ministers  near  and  far  have  been  kind 
enough  to  write  me  warmly  on  the  subject  of 
this  Letter.  I  have  clerical  subscribers 
already  in  half  a  dozen  cities  of  the  Union. 
Surely,  it  is  not  my  piety  that  has  attracted 
them,  for  I  have  none,  but  they  find  in  the 
little    paper  a  natural  protest  against  evil. 


One,  a  Methodist  pastor,  in  a  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia town,  apropos  of  ex-President  Har- 
rison's panegyric  on  Leland  Stanford  before 
the  students  of  the  Palo  Alto  University, 
writes  :  "  I  am  constrained  to  thank  you 
for  your  part  in  the  fight  for  good  morals 
and  a  pure  manhood.  I  thank  you  for 
the  deserved  rebuke  administered  to  a  sup- 
posed Christian  man  for  his  ill-fitting  eulogy 
of  one  of  the  modern  robber  lords.  The 
eulogy  is  doubly  dangerous  because  it 
comes  from  one  who  was  for  a  while  our 
chief  citizen.  God  have  mercy  on  the 
young  who  listen  to  such  eulogies.  I  thank 
you,  also,  that  you  'do  squarely  attack 
American  plutocracy.  May  God  give  you 
the  swing  of  a  giant  for  this  work."  Now, 
that  is  straightforward,  hearty,  manly, 
Christian.  Then  this  follows:  "But  I  am 
afraid  you  have  not  discovered  that  this 
same  plutocracy  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of 
the  competitive  system,  under  which  so  many 
groan  and  which  is  essentially  Christless. 
*  *  While  trying  to  make  men  better 
we  have  been  supporting  a  system  that 
makes  selfishness  seem  necessary."  That  is 
Socialism.  Socialism  may  be  either  good  or 
bad,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
about  its  want  of  popularity.  If  the  people 
of  the  United  States  shall  ever  determine  to 
abandon  the  competitive  system  for  a  co- 
operative commonwealth — to  substitute  the 
benevolent  tyranny  of  the  State  for  the  self- 
ish energy  of  the  individual — it  will  be  a 
long  while  after  the  brother  from  whom  I 
quote  and  myself  have  solved  the  larger 
problem  of  the  hereafter.  Meantime  it  is  not 
Christian,  or  sensible,  to  unload  the  guilt  of 
sin  from  sinners  to  the  "system."  If  the 
competitive  system  is  responsible  for  pluto- 
crats, so  is  it  for  burglars.  We  do  not  wait 
for  the  lion  and  the  lamb  to  give  the  signal 
by  lying  down  together  before  we  lay  hold 
of  burglars  and  apply  the  law  to  them. 
When  the  competitive  system  shall  be  abol- 
ished burglars  and  plutocrats,  brothers  in 
greed  and  disregard  of  property  rights,  may 
simultaneously  disappear;  but  meantime 
there  are  statutes  and  policemen  and  jails 
and  they  do  not  exist  merely  to  decorate  civili- 
zation. Christ  did  not  preach  of  systems, 
competitive  or  co-operative,  except  to  the 
extent  of  extolling  the  beauty  of  brotherly 
help — of  communism — as  most  young  and 
generous  men  instinctively  do.  His  voice 
was  directed  to  the  individual  man.  The 
appeal  of  the  gospel's  promises  and  threats  is 
not  to  aggregates,  but  to  the  single  human 
conscience,  and  the  pulpit  if  doubtful  of  its 
duty  in  the  presence  of  such  gross  and 
unashamed  sin  as  the  Huntingtons  and 
Slavens  and  McDonalds  stand  for,  need  only 
turn  to  the  New  Testament  to  be  enlightened. 
When  he  had  to  grapple  with  the  problem  of 
the  money  changers  Christ  suspended  the  law 
of  doing  kindness  in'  return  for  injury  and 
went  for  them  with  a  whip  of  thongs.  The 
rich  in  his  day,  too,  pleased  him  no  better 
than  would  their  successors  of  now.  He  had 
no  sweet  things  to  say  about  "sanctified 
wealth,"  but  made  the  eye  of  a  needle 
heaven's  gateway  for  the  golden-humped 
camels.     It    is    because    the    gospel   is   not 
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preached  to  the  rich  that  the  poor  are  not 
over  fond  of  having  it  preached  to  them- 
selves. When  Mr.  Lloyd  Tevis  and  ex- 
Senator  Fair  can  find  a  restful  relief  in 
Dr.  Foute's  sermons,  and  the  McDonalds 
enter  the  pews  with  a  sustaining  con- 
viction that  they  are  placing  the  godless 
community  in  their  debt  for  an  improv- 
ing example,  shall  we  wonder  that  the 
masses  stay  away  from  chuieh,  and  tliat  it 
has  divorced  itself  from  the  intellect  and 
earnestness  of  the  time  ?  The  average 
clergyman  is  restrained  from  saying  what 
should  be  said  to  the  predatory  rich  by  the 
same  reasons  that  silence  the  average  news- 
paper— self-interest,  custom  and  a  bastard 
sense  of  propriety,  which  is  the  offspring  of 
a  blunted  perception  of  the  chasm  that  sep- 
arates right  and  wrong.  When  the  pulpit  is 
ready  to  knock  down  propriety  in  order  to 
save  truth  from  being  violated,  the  people 
will  again  listen  to  the  gospel  gladly.  If  one 
San  Francisco  clergyman  should  lean  from 
his  desk  and  personally  address  the  Hunt- 
ingtons  and  McDonalds  and  Slavens  of  his 
congregation  as  the  scoundrels  that  they  are, 
the  public  would  crowd  to  that  honest  cler- 
gyman's church.  He  would  be  criticised  and 
abused  and  sneered  at  and  lied  about  for  his 
truth-telling,  but  he  would  be  stayed  by  the 
sense  of  a  plain  duty  plainly  done.  He 
would  do  in  the  church  what  this  Letter  is 
doing  in  journalism,  and  I  certainly  pretend 
to  no  commission  from  on  high. 


The  criminal  rich  are  fools.  In  the  very 
nature  of  things  their  prostitution  of  the  law 
must  ultimately  bring  its  punishment.  Pop- 
ular respect  for  law  alone  gives  them  security 
in  the  possession  of  their  spoil,  j'et  they 
liabitually,  hy  their  conduct,  teach  the 
masses  that  the  law  is  the  servant,  not  the 
master,  of  conscienceless  wealth.  Their 
gross,  cynical  corruption  of  legislatures  and 
courts  has  passed  into  common  knowledge. 
Before  Robert  F.  Morrow,  the  millionaire  of 
the  Sutter-street  cable-car  company,  was 
tried  for  jury  bribing  and  escaped  the  peni- 
tentiary by  a  single  vote,  many  attorneys 
were  wont  to  refuse  to  take  cases  for  dam- 
ages against  the  street-car  corporations  of 
this  city,  the  lawyers  having  been  led  by  ex- 
perience to  believe  that  a  combination  ex- 
isted designed  to  defeat  such  suits  by 
felonious  means.  Morrow  did  not  bribe  be- 
cause he  believed  the  suing  widow  was  not 
entitled  to  damages  for  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band through  the  Geary-street  company's 
carelessness,  but  because  ho  deemed  it  expe- 
dient, as  a  principle  of  business,  to  prevent 
the  establishment  of  a  precedent  of  large 
damages.  Nephew  Slaven  has  recorded  the 
estimate  in  which  Colonel  Raymond,  the 
head  of  the  Southern  Pacific's  law  depart- 
ment, held  the  courts  of  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
Huntington,  President  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Company,  divulged  in  the 
Colton  correspondence  his  notion  of  how 
much  integrity  existed  in  Congress  and  on 
the  Federal  bench.  Millionaire  McLaughlin 
kept  alive  for  twenty  years  the  case  in  which 
Cox  was  his  opponent.  A  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  my  authority  for  the  state- 


ment that  there  was  no  reason  in  either  law 
or  equity  why  it  should  not  have  been  finally 
decided  in  six  months.  When  Cox  shot  Mc- 
Laughlin he  was  not  even  brought  to  trial, 
and  the  people  of  the  State,  as  a  whole,  re- 
fused to  condemn  him,  terrible  and  lawless  as 
was  his  vengeance  We  have  seen  within  the 
week  in  South  Carolina  how  powerless  the 
law  becomes  when  the  majority  of  a  commu- 
nity deem  it  an  invader  of  their  natural 
rights.  If  a  like  revolt  against  spoliation 
under  the  perverted  forms  of  law  should  ever 
happen  in  California — which  God  forbid, 
since  there  is  never  real  justification  for  riot 
in  a  republic  governed  by  popular  vote — 
what  showing  could  the  Huntingtons  and 
Slavens  and  McDonalds  and  Tevises  and 
Fairs  make  in  asking  for  the  law's  protec- 
tion? Men  who  have  spent  a  good  portion 
of  their  lives  in  proving  their  contempt  for 
the  law  by  using  the  courts  as  tools  in  their 
kit  for  cracking  other  people's  safes,  are  en- 
titled to  protection  only  because  one  species 
of  lawlessness  does  not  cure  another.  Soci- 
ety, for  its  own  sake,  cannot  afford  to  take 
illegal  revenge  on  the  predatory  rich.  But 
they  have  no  case  against  lawlessness  by  the 
mob.  He  who  asks  for  equity  must  come 
into  court  with  clean  hands.  There  are  vie-  1 
tories  to  be  won  for  civilization  by  the  people 
of  California,  and  the  greatest  and  most  sig- 
nificant of  these  will  be  the  jailing  of  the 
first  multi-millionaire  of  the  Huntington  [ 
type  by  legal  process.  Such  a  triumph  would  j 
mean  more  for  liberty,  for  Americanism,  than  | 
any  event  .that  has  happened  in  the  State's  j 
history.  Field  hands  now  drudging  on  the 
plantation  may  live  to  see  this  triumph  i 
achieved.  There  is  enough  manhood  among 
us  on  which  to  build  hope. 

I  feel  that  the  Letter  his  accomplished 
something  worth  while  in  the  direction  of 
bringing  the  financial  management  of  the 
Midwinter  Fair  to  a  business-like  founda- 
tion. The  existence  of  the  Committee  of 
Fifty,  which  created  the  Executive  Commit- 
I  tee,  was  forgotten  until  I  recalled  it  and 
pointed  out  its  authority  to  act.  No  other 
paper  joined  the  Letter  in  calling  upon  Mayor 
Ellert,  the  chairman,  to  convoke  the  body, 
but  Mr.  de  Young  and  his  associates  were  dis. 
cerning  enough  to  understand  the  situation, 
and  hastened  to  request  the  Mayor  to  summon 
the  committee  and  receive  a  report.  That 
report  merely  disclosed  to  every  man  of 
aflfairs  how  much  the  finances  of  the  Fair 
need  looking  into  by  disinterested  investiga- 
tors. Whether  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  Mayor  to  do  the  work  is  composed  of  men 
who  will  perform  it  regardless  of  the  Director- 
General's  interests  and  feelings  I  don't  know, 
but  Mr.  Ellert  having  selected  them,  the 
chances  are  that  they  cannot  all  be  coaxed 
or  menaced  from  doing  their  duty.  Mr.  de 
Young  has  given  us  another  exhibition  of 
himself  by  the  abuse  he  has  spilled  on  Mr. 
Ellert,  via  the  Chronicle,  for  daring  to  de- 
mand an  intelligible  account  of  receipts  and 
expenditures.  That  is  inferential  evidence 
of  the  necessity  for  the  investigation.  Also 
the  Director-General  has  shown  the  grade  of 
his  intelligence  and  the  quality  of  his  charac- 
ter by  his  method  of  meeting  criticism  of  the 
Fair  by  such  newspapers  as  decline  to  regard 
it  and  him  as  one.     The  countv  exhibitors 


have  met— and  the  concessionaires,  too,  I  be- 
lieve—and the  hotel  men,  to  adopt  resolu- 
tions declaring  in  effect  that  whosoever  sees 
defects  in  the  exposition  or  its  management 
and  seeks  the  correction  of  the  same  is  an 
enemy  of  California.  It  is  rather  remarkable 
that  Secretary  Kane  of  the  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Vice  has  not  been  denounced 
as  a  foe  of  viticulture  and  horticulture  for 
stopping  the  unspeakably  indecent  muscle 
dance  in  the  Oriental  quarter.  Mr.  de  Young, 
being  a  dullard  and  subject  to  panic  at  the 
loss  of  a  subscriber,  naturally  takes  it  for 
granted  that  criticism  may  best  be  met  by 
bullying.  As  for  the  county  exhibitors  and 
hotel  men  and  concessionaires,  if  they  could  be 
brought  to  adopt  privately  a  resolution  to 
mind  their  proper  business  and  let  the  decent 
press  attend  to  its  own,  they  would  add  to 
California's  reasons  for  not  being  ashamed  of 
some  of  her  products. 


Tlie  investigating  committee  is  empowered 
to  probe  the  management  thoroughly.  I  sug- 
gest that  after  it  has  satisfied  itself  whether 
or  not  Director-General  de  Young,  Secretary 
Badlam  and  others  of  the  managers  are  part- 
ners in  concessions,  it  overhaul  the  work  and 
expenses  of  the  Department  of  Publicity  and 
Promotion.  A  friend  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives sends  me  a  sheet  issued  by  that 
department  which  is  embellished  with  a  por- 
trait of  Director-General  de  Young,  and  that 
great  man  is  spoken  of  thus  in  the  accom- 
panying printed  matter: 

Here  stood  the  man  who,  of  his  own  free  accord, 
prompted  solely  by  humane  and  charitable  im- 
pulses, had  brouglit  within  their  graap  the  realiza- 
tion of  their  most  cherished  hopes  for  a  new  era  of 
prosperity  and  general  good-will;  the  man,  from 
whose  brain,  like  Pallas-AthenK  from  the  head  of 
Jupiter,  had  sprung  the  gigantic  p-oject  of  an  insti- 
tution of  relief  and  assistance  to  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia ;  no  wonder  that  hia  first  attempts  at  the 
delivery  of  his'well-chosen  address  were  drowned 
in  tumultuous  applause;  no  wonder  that  his  re- 
marks to  the  point  were  constantly  interrupted  by 
cheer  after  cheer,  echoing  and  re-eclioing  from  the 
hilly  siuToundings  and  the  tops  of  the  pine  forests. 

When  it  has  been  learned  how  much  of 
the  money  contributed  by  the  citizens  of  Cal- 
ifornia has  been  spent  for  the  dissemination 
of  literature  of  this  order,  time  would  not  be 
wasted  in  inquiring  where  the  !|!2000  came 
from  which  Mr.  Hume,  editor  of  the  Post  of 
this  city,  confessed  to  me  had  been  paid  him 
by  the  Director-General  to  cease  criticism  of 
himself  and  his  management  of  the  Fair. 
Mr.  de  Young  is  more  accustomed  to  putting 
money  of  that  sort  into  his  pocket  than  tak- 
ing it  out.  Mayor  Ellert,  I  trust,  will  ques- 
tion Mr.  de  Young  on  this  head,  should  the 
investigating  committee  shrink  from  doing 
so.  No  report  on  the  finances  of  the  Fair 
ought  to  be  accepted  that  does  not  include  a 
statement  from  the  Director-General  as  to 
the  source  of  that  disbursement  for  the  cor- 
ruption and  silencing  of  a  newspaper  which 
was  demanding  that  the  taking  in  and  pay- 
ing out  of  the  Fair's  money  should  be  done 
in  the  light. 

Arthur  McEwen. 
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The  ''  armies "  that  are  headed  for  the 
national  capital  with  the  declared  purpose 
of  demanding  of  Congress  legislation  that 
shall  produce  the  same  fruit  as  only  hard 
work  docs  in  the  case  of  men  of  the  capa- 
cities of  these  pilgrims,  are  principally  of 
importance  because  of  the  interest  they  ex- 
cite. In  themselves  the  armies  represent 
little  that  could  not  quickly  and  justly  be 
cured  by  the  application  of  the  vagrancy 
law.  They  do  not  stand  for  the  sort  of  pov- 
erty that  constitutes  the  "  social  problem." 
California  has  furnished  two  of  the  armies, 
whose  success  in  intimidating  communities 
to  feed  them  and  railroad  companies  to  carry 
them  reveals  how  very  timid  men  are  when 
somebody  finds  the  audacity  to  try  what 
bullying  will  do.  Times  are  hard  in  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  sure,  but  not  nearly  so  hard  as 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
If,  therefore,  there  were  any  common  im- 
pulse prompting  the  poor  to  march  on  Wash- 
ington as  a  forlorn  hope,  the  recruits  from 
the  Pacific  coast  would  be  as  three  grains  in 
a  train-load  of  wheat,  whereas  as  they  now 
compose  four-fifths  of  the  host,  including 
the  Eastern  wing  under  the  command  of  Mr. 
Coxey  and  Carl  Browne,  who  recall  the  cru- 
saders that  set  out  from  France  some  seventy 
thousand  strong  under  the  leadership  of  a 
goat  and  a  goose,  and  got  no  nearer  the  Holy 
Land  than  Hungary,  where  they  perished 
miserably,  despite  their  rich  abundance  of 
faith  in  the  goose  and  the  goat  as  heaven's 
deputies.  That  Browne  should  be  Coxey's 
first  lieutenant  gives  us  Coxey's  caliber,  for 
Browne  is  a  brainless  person,  introduced 
to  Californians  by  Dennis  Kearney,  and 
switched  from  his  natural  career  as  a  day  la- 
borer only  by  an  unusual  endowment  of  lazi- 
ness and  impudence.  Fry,  he  of  the  Los  An- 
geles band,  is  a  professional  loafer  of  a  low 
kind,  and  Kelley,  the  chief  of  the  San  Francis- 
co and  Oakland  wing,  is  apparently  of  the  same 
breed,  since  he  is  said  to  have  deserted  work 
and  wages  under  the  fascination  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  and  be  heard  and  seen.  When 
men  of  this  sort  are  at  the  head  of  the  armies 
it  must  be  perceived  that  however  deep  may 
be  the  material  poverty  of  the  troops  their 
mental  destitution  is  far  more  profound.  At 
best,  the  "  Industrial  Army  of  the  United 
States"  is  a  procession  of  theunfittest — crea- 
tures who  would  sink  to  the  bottom  and  lie 


there  till  they  died  if  not  rescued,  no  matter 
how  society  might  be  organized.  It  is  not  a 
crime  to  be  without  brains,  but  the  necessary 
punishment  of  the  lack  in  a  competitive 
civilization  is  hard  labor  for  life.  If  God 
made  the  world,  he  took  ample  care  to  guard 
against  there  being  any  scarcity  of  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  They  are 
not  to  be  blamed  for  trying  to  escape  from 
the  station  in  which  it  has  pleased  Provi- 
dence to  place  them,  but  if  the  sole  alterna- 
tive that  occurs  to  them  is  to  become  sturdy 
beggars,  threatening  better  heads  than  theirs, 
it  is  both  expedient  and  moral  to  break  their 
own. 


The  slaves  of  poverty  who  awaken  intel- 
ligent sympathy  are  not  the  dull  clods  capa- 
ble of  no  higher  life,  but  those  who  are  barred 
by  mind-killing  drudgery  from  the  better 
things  for  which  they  are  fitted.  There  are 
not  many  of  the  latter  kind  in  the  Industrial 
armies.  To  most  of  the  men  who  are  in  the 
ranks,  the  advance  on  Washington  presents 
all  the  delights  of  a  holiday  excursion.  The 
average  age  of  the  thousand  rounded  up  by 
the  authorities  at  Ogden  was  about  twenty- 
four.  You  need  to  have  done  hard  work  for 
a  living  to  know  how  keen  is  the  physical 
pleasure  of  not  having  to  do  it,  and  still  be 
fed.  To  jump  freight  trains,  or  to  be  received 
as  a  passenger  in  box-cars,  and  fly  banners, 
and  have  whole  towns  excited  with  appre- 
hension of  what  you  may  do  in  the  way  of 
theft,  arson  and  riot,  to  read  about  yourself 
in  the  newspapers  and  be  given  in  print  the 
dignity  of  a  problem;  to  see  new  States, 
strange  places,  enjoy  the  companionship  of  a 
multitude  of  fellows  as  idle  and  light-hearted 
as  yourself — all  this,  added  to  the  grand  fact 
that  there  is  no  work  to  be  done,  fascinates 
the  Industrial  soldier,  as  the  war  of  the  Rebel- 
lion did  his  counterpart  before  the  fact  was 
realized  that  soldiering  involved  fighting  as 
well  as  brass  bands  and  the  gay  indolence  of 
camp  life.  Then  it  needed  the  draft  to  get 
recruits.  Young  men  of  the  grade  who  flock 
to  Browne's  and  Fry's  and  Kelley's  standards 
are  as  exhilarated  by  the  prospect  of  the  fun 
ahead  as  the  ordinary  Californian  would  be 
at  the  offer  of  a  three-months'  vacation  with 
a  full  pocket  and  a  guaranty  against  care  or 
accumulation  of  work  and  resijonsibilities  on 
his  return.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the 
crusaders  left  paying  employment  to  enroll 
themselves  with  the  "  unemployed."  I  per- 
sonally know  of  several  such  cases,  and  we 
all  have  been  informed  by  the  newspapers  of 
many  others.  Work,  on  being  offered  to 
some  of  the  crusaders  in  Sacramento,  was 
refused. 

To  the  extent  that  benevolence  has  actu- 
ated the  giving  of  food  and  money  to  these 
bodies  of  vagrants  it  has  been  deceived.  If 
the  country  were  prosperous,  what  toleration 


would  the  Industrial  armies  meet  with?  It 
is  the  knowledge  that  everywhere  great  num- 
bers of  men  and  their  families  are  suffering 
which  moves  the  charitable  to  look  kindly 
upon  the  voluntary  idlers,  who  thus  get  the 
sympathy  and  substantial  aid  that  should  go 
to  others.  The  fear  that  has  extorted  alms 
from  those  not  open  to  the  appeal  of  charity, 
has  not  been  inspired  by  the  armies  them- 
selves so  much  as  by  what  it  is  thought  may 
possibly  be  behind  them — the  great  mass  of 
poverty  of  which  the  prosperous  always 
stand  vaguely  in  dread.  That  is  a  tiger 
everybody  would  rather  placate  than  rouse. 
But  the  Industrial  armies  are  no  more  rep- 
resentative of  that  tiger  than  the  wandering 
tramp  who  would  rather  go  hungry  than  saw 
wood  for  his  dinner,  is  representative  of  the 
honest  poor. 

Society  is  easily  frightened  by  shadows, 
and  it  is  given  to  whistling  to  keep  its  cour- 
age up.  It  is  cowardly  because  there  per- 
vades it  a  more  or  less  clear  consciousness  of 
guilt.  There  are  few  men  able  to  think  at 
all  who  are  so  conceited  as  really  to  believe 
that  desert  alone  makes  the  difierence  be- 
tween their  state  of  comfort  and  the  misery 
of  the  very  poor.  They  know  that  if  the  lots 
were  reversed  they  would  not  have  the  com- 
panionship of  content  in  their  penury. 
Though  they  see  no  way  of  remedying  the 
injustice,  they  feel  that  there  is  injustice — 
that  it  is  not  fair  that  one  man  should  have 
riches  and  another,  quite  as  worthy  and  more 
industrious,  should  be  required  to  drudge « 
always  upon  the  very  verge  of  starvation. 
Every  one  fancies  that  he  would  be  braver 
in  somebody  else's  circumstances  than  some- 
body else  is,  and  thus  such  of  the  prosperous  as 
are  candid  with  themselves  wonder,  when  they 
reflect,  that  the  poor  endure  their  poverty  so 
meekly  as  they  do — why  they  don't  get  up 
and  smash  things  and  call  for  a  new  deal  for 
a  change.  The  ordinary  explanation  which 
egotism  supplies  is  that  the  poor  are  of  an 
inferior  breed,  and  lack  the  pluck  and  spirit 
as  well  as  the  discernment  of  their  betters. 
The  merely  commonplace  who  are  com- 
fortable bother  themselves  not  at  all  with 
thinking,  turning  that  irksome  use  of  the 
brain  over  to  their  newspapers,  which  meet 
the  demand  by  creating  plotting  bands  of 
Socialists  and  Anarchists  who  are  held  to  be 
the  only  miscreants  that  have  a  will  to  lay  a 
criminall}'  disturbing  hand  on  the  founda- 
tion stones  of  our  eminently  satisfactory 
Christian  civilization.  If  pushed  for  a  moral 
reply  to  the  question  whether  it  is  best  that 
a  thousand  should  go  hungry  that  one  may 
feast,  the  responsibility  is  shifted  to  the 
Almighty,  and  criticism  of  His  ways  is  obvi- 
ously an  impiety  of  which  no  organ  of  the 
better  class  would  bo  suspected.  Now  York 
has  an  annual  parade  of  the  police  for  the 
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reassuring  of  the  well-to-do.  I  saw  this 
{ferade  a  few  years  ago,  and  next  day  every 
newspaper  in  the  city  had  an  editorial  exult- 
ing over  the  display  of  force,  warning  the 
Socialists  and  Anarchists  of  what  would 
happen  to  them  should  they  ever  encounter 
that  splendid  army  of  three  or  four  thousand 
men.  Not  a  word  was  said  of  the  riotous 
possibilities  of  the  tenement  districts  that 
befoul  the  island,  and  which  a  man  with  a 
heart  in  his  breast  keeps  awaj'  from,  even  if 
he  has  to  make  detours  when  on  business, 
so  awful  are  the  sights  of  hopeless  suffering, 
degradation  and  cureless  squalor — acres  on 
acres  of  such  sights  that  make  one  who  has 
the  money  to  relieve  any  part  of  the  hideous 
misery,  feel  that  he  could  not  face  Christ  if  a 
dollar  were  left  in  his  pocket.  That  feeling 
is  sentimental  and  unphilosophical,  of  course 
— as  preposterous,  practically  and  scientific- 
ally, as  was  Jesus'  own  communistic  pro- 
posal that  Dives  solve  the  social  problem  by 
dividing  with  Lazarus.  Charity  as  a  remedy 
for  poverty  has  been  tried  these  two  thou- 
sand years,  and  it  is  as  impotent  as  preach- 
ing. If  every  millionaire  in  New  York  were 
to  give  his  wealth  to  the  tenements,  the  last 
state  of  the  tenements  would  be  worse  than 
the  first.  Nevertheless  the  feeling  which 
prompts  giving  is  the  moral  essence  of 
humanity  that  will  save  the  race,  if  any- 
thing can,  when  it  shall  be  rightly  directed, 
if  that  may  be  hoped  for. 


The  New  York  newspapers  said  nothing  of 
the  human  dynamite  of  the  East  side,  but  bul- 
lied the  Socialists  and  Anarchists,  as  though 
those  conspirators  had  just  been  headed  off 
from  desperate  demonstrations  by  the  parade 
of  the  police.  I  went  to  an  advertised 
meeting  of  the  Anarchists  to  see  for 
myself  what  the  actual  thing  was  like. 
There  were  perhaps  fifty  men  and 
women  in  what  had  been  a  theatrical  dive, 
Buch  as  portions  of  Kearny  street  are 
lined  with.  The  men  were  all  foreigners, 
who  looked  as  if  they  might  be  servants  in 
beer  halls,  bootblacks  and  scavengers.  The 
women  were  the  proper  mates  of  these  lowly 
foes  of  American  civilization.  They  listened 
to  a  speech  from  a  man  on  the  stage,  whom 
I  took  for  a  German  doctor  of  the  sort  who 
shouts  his  dogmatic  opinions  about  nothing 
in  particular  and  gesticulates  vehemently 
between  his  attacks  on  the  beer  glass  — until 
he  began  to  speak,  that  is.  Then,  though 
his  English  was  difiicult,  I  perceived  that  he 
had  something  to  say.  In  describing  the 
condition  of  the  lower  strata  of  the  working 
people  he  did  not  go  a  hair  beyond  the 
truth,  and  there  were  earnestness  and  pity  in 
his  words.  It  was  when  he  came  to  the  cure 
for  their  hardships  and  discharged  his  sen- 
tences at  the  rich  and  well-to-do  that  he  be- 
came foolish  and  a  little  frantic,  for  in  his 
view  they  were  branded  as  conscious  conspir- 
ators for  the  enslavement  of  the  poor,  and 
should  be  fought  with  bullets  instead  of 
Totes.  He  was  sneering  and  bitter  in  his 
declamation  against  the  insensibility  of  the 
American  workingman,  who  seemed  to  him 
a  willing  slave.  When  he  had  finished  I 
inquired  who  he  was,  and  found  that  I  had 


been  listening  to  Herr  Most — a  far  more  in- 
telligent, better  informed  and  more  thoughtful 
man  than  most  of  the  journalists  who  have 
drawn  the  caricature  of  him  that  was  fixed 
in  my  mind  as  his  portrait.  We  had  a  talk 
together,  and  he  mourned  over  the  complete 
want  of  progress  of  the  propaganda  among 
Americans.  If,  he  said,  but  one  group  of 
natives  could  be  formed  in  New  York, 
though  it  were  composed  of  but  a  dozen 
members,  it  would  mean  infinitely  more  for 
"  the  cause  "  than  a  score  of  German  or  other 
foreign  groups.  That  was  five  years  ago, 
and  we  read  the  other  day  how  Most  had 
given  up  in  despair  and  notified  all  Anarch- 
ist missionaries  to  stay  in  Europe,  since  this 
field  is  fruitless.  Yet,  after  this  year's  an- 
nual police  parade  the  press  of  New  York 
will  comfort  the  substantial  citizens  with  the 
customary  assurances  that  so  long  as  that 
splendid  Irish  constabulary  stands  between 
them  and  the  Anarchists  nothing  is  to  be 
apprehended.  And  really  there  is  as  little 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  human  dynamite 
of  the  tenements  as  from  Herr  Most  and  his 
handful  of  dejected  followers.  A  country 
has  to  be  full  of  such  dynamite  everywhere, 
as  France  was  in  the  last  century,  before 
there  is  the  least  danger  of  its  exploding.  It 
is  not  to  be  touched  off  by  Anarchists  or 
Socialists,  or  any  other  organized  element  'of 
discontent.  Propagandas  are  as  powerless 
as  Industrial  armies.  They  may  contribute 
in  a  small  way  to  charge  the  air  with  the 
electricity  of  revolt,  but  the  black  clouds 
must  drift  together  of  themselves  at  the  hour 
appointed  by  social  evolution.  Not  till  they 
meet  will  the  storm  break  and  overwhelm. 


Inquiries  come  to  me  through  the  mails 
and  otherwise  as  to  what  I  think  is  to  be  the 
outcome  of  the  rule  of  the  plutocracy — what  I 
think  is  the  cure  for  the  social  wrongs  that 
are  apparent  to  all  men  of  sense.  The  frank 
answer  is  that  I  don't  know,  and  that  I  don't 
think  anybody  else  does,  though  many  of  my 
correspondents  are  not  oppressed  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  sharing  my  ignorance.  I  weary^ 
rather,  of  reformers,  given  to  the  vice  of  let- 
ter-writing, who  have  neat  and  easy  plans  for 
abolishing  poverty  and  rendering  mankind 
selfish  for  the  race  instead  of  for  the  individ- 
ual. Their  confidence  in  their  recipes  almost 
necessarily  implies  littleness  and  hardness  of 
mind,  based  on  an  egotism  that  is  mistaken 
by  the  victim  for  a  mountain  from  which  he 
is  enabled  to  view  his  less  wise,  less  philo- 
sophical fellow-creatures,  and  roll  down  on 
them  tablets  of  stone  engraved  with  new 
commandments.  The  one-idea  man,  the 
crank,  is  useful,  as  is  everybody  who  brushes 
the  dust  off  custom  and  challenges  the  estab- 
lished, but  he  is  commonly  a  bore.  There  is 
my  earnest  friend,  Henry  George,  for  illus- 
tration. He  is  the  ablest  of  the  whole  tribe, 
and  I  am  loth  to  class  him  with  the  cranks, 
yet  he  is  one,  though  a  king  among  them. 
He  has  proved,  as  others  had  done  less  strik- 
ingly before  him,  the  essential  wrong  of  pri- 
vate ownership  of  nature's  resources,  on 
which  all  must  depend  for  life.  But  he  de- 
livered his  whole  message  in  "  Progress  and 
Poverty,"  a  great  book,  fifteen  years  ago,  and 


has  said  nothing  new  since  then.  He  has 
made  converts  by  the  thousand,  and  these, 
corresponding  and  communing  with  him  and 
one  another,  convince  him  and  themselves 
that  the  time  is  just  ahead  when  the  world 
will  rise  up  and  demand  the  inauguration  of 
the  millenium  by  the  abolition  of  all  taxes 
save  one  on  land  values.  Here  we  see  at 
once  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  re- 
forming mind  that  is  harnessed  to  a  single 
idea.  If  it  did  not  fervently  believe  that  the 
clear  exposition  to  the  multitude  of  a  wrong 
must  at  once  be  followed  by  its  abolition, 
there  would  be  an  end  of  that  hopefulness, 
that  moral  enthusiasm  which  creates  cranks 
—  and  also  keeps  the  world  from  rotting. 
But  common-sense  instructs  us  that  for  men 
to  see  the  right  is  one  thing,  while  for  them 
to  do  it  is  another.  The  righteousness  and 
beauty  of  Christ's  precepts  the  earth  has  ac- 
knowledged for  many  centuries,  yet  the  world 
has  never  yet  tried  Christianity.  The  Re- 
publican party  will  walk  into  office  once 
more  over  the  prostrate  Democracy,  because 
the  people  would  rather  be  cheated  again  in 
the  old  way  than  take  chances  on  unfamiliar, 
and  therefore  more  terrifying  evils  that 
might  possibly  be  hidden  in  a  third  party. 
A  peojile  so  very  conservative  as  this  in  ordi- 
nary politics  may  well  be  given  up  in  despair 
by  Herr  Most,  and  radical  specialists  of  all 
varieties  will  knock  no  more  chips  off  the 
stone  wall  with  their  heads  than  he  has  done. 
Editor  Stead  is  quite  right  in  saying  that 
America  is  the  hardest  among  modern  na- 
tions to  move  to  experiment.  There  is  not 
the  faintest  likelihood  that  those  stuffed  ter- 
rors, "Socialism,"  ''Anarchy"  and  "Com- 
munism," in  the  forms  in  which  either  their 
propagandists  or  the  ordinary  newspapers  un- 
derstand them,  will  make  serious  headway  in 
our  day.  Their  very  names  scare  the  aver- 
age citizen,  who  is  either  too  anxious  about 
the  security  of  his  own  little  belongings  to 
run  risks,  or,  if  he  has  nothing,  is  a  child  of 
his  American  environment,  and  in  his  wild- 
est dreams  of  reform  does  not  often  venture 
as  far  out  on  the  ice  as  the  free  trade  line. 


Indisputably  there  is  abroad  among  the 
people  a  deep  sense  of  wrong.  General  pov- 
erty on  one  hand  and  great  fortunes  on  the 
other  strike  them  as  being  unjust,  but  they 
are  much  too  timid,  and  have  read  their 
newspapers  to  more  enlightening  purpose 
than  to  be  ready  to  countenance  schemes  of 
change  that  would  touch  the  foundation  of 
things  as  the  average  citizen  is  used  to  them. 
The  familiar  is  to  him  the  natural  order,  and 
the  chaos  beyond  appalls.  The  condition  of 
the  masses  in  the  United  States,  hard  as  it  is, 
is  yet  affluent  on  the  whole  as  compared  with 
the  lot  of  peoples  elsewhere,  and  the  intoler- 
able has  to  be  reached  before  rebellion  will  oc- 
cur. In  Mark  Twain's  most  thoughtful,  most 
penetrating,  and  least  read  book, "  A  Connec- 
ticut Yankee  at  King  Arthur's  Court,"  this 
passage  occurs,  which  I  will  match  with  any 
ever  written  for  truth  and  eloquence: 

And  here  were  these  freemen  of  Arthur's  Eng- 
land assembled  in  the  early  morning  to  work  on 
their  lord  the  bishop's  road  three  days  each — gratis ; 
every  head  of  a  family  and  every  eon  of  a  family. 
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three  days  each,  gratis,  and  a  day  or  so  added  for 
their  servants.  Why,  it  was  like  reading  about 
France  and  the  Frencli,  before  tlie  ever-memorable 
and  blessed  Uevolution,  which  swept  a  thousand 
year.s  of  such  villainy  away  in  one  swift  tidal  wave 
of  blood — one :  a  settlement  of  that  hoary  debt  in 
the  proportion  of  half  a  drop  of  blood  for  each  hogs- 
head of  it  that  had  been  pressed  by  slow  tortures  out 
of  that  people  in  the  weary  stretch  of  ten  centuries  of 
wrong  and  shame  and  misery  the  like  of  which  was 
not  to  be  mated  but  in  liell.  There  were  two 
"Reigns  of  Terror,"  if  we  would  but  remember 
and  consider  it;  the  one  wrought  murder  in  hot 
passion,  the  other  in  heartless  cold  blood ;  the  oue 
lasted  three  months,  the  other  lasted  a  thousand 
years ;  the  one  inflicted  death  upon  ten  thousand 
persons,  the  other  upon  a  hundred  millions ;  but  our 
shudders  are  all  for  the  "horrors"  of  the  minor  Ter- 
ror, the  momentary  Terror,  so  to  speak;  whereas, 
what  is  the  horror  of  swift  death  by  the  axe  compared 
with  the  life-long  death  from  hunger,  cold,  insult, 
cruelty  and  heart-break?  AVhat  is  swift  death  by 
lightning  compared  with  death  by  slow  lire  at  the 
stake?  A  city  cemetery  could  contain  the  coffins 
filled  by  that  brief  Terror  wliich  we  have  all  been 
so  diligently  taught  to  shiver  at  and  mourn  over ; 
but  all  France  could  hardly  contain  the  coflins 
filled  by  that  older  and  real  Terror — that  unspeak- 
ably bitter  and  awful  Terror  which  none  of  us  has 
been  taught  to  see  in  its  vastness  or  pity  as  it 
deserves. 

Yet  it  was  the  stomachs,  not  the  souls,  of 
Frenchmen  that  drove  them  to  arms  at  last 
— a  diet  of  grass  rather  than  a  purpose  to 
end  and  avenge  a  thousand  years  of  spolia- 
tion and  outrage.  And  a  hundred  years 
after  the  fall  of  the  Bastille  I  saw  men  har- 
nessed to  carts  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  What 
the  masses  gain  hy  force  they  lose  through 
craft — through  the  inborn  instinct  of  the 
more  able  to  despoil  the  less  able.  But  it  is 
to  Rome  rather  than  to  France  that  we  must 
look  for  the  vital  analogies  that  most  closely 
fit  our  situation.  Strong  and  arrogant  as 
the  American  millionaire  is,  he  is  an  infant 
in  power  and  pride  compared  with  the  noble 
of  pre-revolutionary  France.  The  ancient 
struggle  between  the  patricians  and  the 
plebs  is  on  among  us,  and  has  been  ever 
since  the  republic  was  founded  and 
the  Democratic  and  Federalist  parties  were 
born  of  the  opposing  instincts  and  interests. 
We  are  rid  of  slavery,  and  in  that  are  in 
better  case  than  was  Rome,  but  in  the  new 
as  in  the  old  republic  the  rich  continue  to 
absorb  the  power,  the  lands,  the  wealth,  the 
privileges,  and,  like  their  predecessors,  ap- 
propriate to  themselves  the  descriptive  title 
of  The  Good.  Mr.  Carnegie  is  one  of  the 
Boni,  and  is  aware  of  it;  so  is  Mr.  Rockafeller, 
godly  man;  and  Mr.  Pullman,  most  benevo- 
lent of  employers,  who  knows  what  is  best 
for  his  workmen  far  better  than  they  them- 
selves do.  Mr.  Huntington,  high  in  the 
equestrian  order,  is  likewise  a  leader  of 
the  Boni,  and  though  he  doesn't  make 
pretensions  to  piety  or  philanthropy  and 
can't  spell,  he  c.in  steal  with  all  four 
hands,  and  fire  angry  oaths  at  myself  and  all 
who  think  with  me  that  he  is  not  so  much 
more  brainy  and  admirable  than  the  com- 
mon sort  of  Californian  that  he  should  be 
permitted  to  reign  over  us  and  rob  us  with- 
out question  or  complaint.  So  far  the  Boni 
have  it  all  their  own  way.  And  so  far  the 
American  plebs  have  been  patient  plebs,  and 
only  lately  have  we  seen  an  Industrial  army 


of  them  asking  for  gratuitous  corn  and  wine 
and  free  circuses  to  keep  them  (juict.  Should 
present  tendencies  continue,  as  doubtless 
they  will,  a  different  spirit  will  grow  with 
the  progressive  degradation  of  the  masses. 
And  if  history  of  what  has  been  is  a  sure 
guide  to  what  shall  be,  the  Boni  will  come 
out  ahead  in  the  end,  as  they  always  have 
done.  A  people  who  can  devise  no  more 
effective  rebuke  for  the  treachery  of  the 
Democratic  party  and  the  kingly  wilfulness 
of  an  egotist  of  Grover  Cleveland's  caliber 
than  to  take  back  the  divorced  and  outworn 
Republican  party  is,  unless  its  wits  shall 
brighten  and  its  pluck  improve,  much  less 
likely  to  set  about  an  intelligent  and  orderly 
cure  of  the  ills  that  sicken  the  republic  than 
it  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  Caesar  who, 
while  perhaps  preserving  all  the  forms  of 
liberty,  will  lay  the  strong  military  hand  on 
the  plebs  and  the  Boni  alike. 


It  is  the  crassest  of  optimistic  folly  to  har- 
bor the  notion  that  there  is  in  repulican  in- 
stitutions an  enchantment  that  will  save  us 
from  adding  one  more  proof  of  the  truth 
that  history  repeats  itself.  If  we  are  to  be 
saved  from  the  fate  that  has  buried  all  other 
nations  which  have  not  fallen  swiftly  by  the 
sword  (a  fate  that  works  along  lines  drearily 
familiar  to  everybody  who  knows  where  to 
find  the  headstones  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
past),  it  must  be  by  resistance  to  the  com- 
mon disease — the  increase  of  wealth  accom- 
panied by  the  decay  of  manhood.  That  re- 
sistance can  take  many  forms.  It  appears 
in  the  Socialist,  the  Anarchist,  the  Single 
Taxer,  the  earnest  Christian  preacher  and  in 
every  man  who  refuses  to  accept  what  is  as 
best.  Nowhere  in  America  more  than  in 
California  is  that  form  most  needed  which 
simply  asserts  the  right  of  self-ownership 
and  refuses  to  see  dignity  in  servitude  to 
wealth,  as  such. 


We  are  a  servile  lot  in  California.  It 
pleases  us  to  paint  ourselves  to  ourselves  and 
others  as  large  and  Western,  and  masculine 
and  free,  but  in  reality  we  are  a  million  of 
about  as  prideless  and  slavish  people  as  in- 
habit any  spot  of  the  United  States,  aside 
from  the  cotton  and  tobacco  plantations  of 
the  South.  We  are  the  peasantry  of  a  few 
men  whose  sole  title  to  superiority  is  their 
money,  mostly  stolen.  If  Mr.  Huntington, 
and  Colonel  Crocker,  and  Mr.  Tevis,  and  Mr. 
Fair,  and  Mr.  Sharon,  and  Mr.  Newlands 
were  encountered  by  any  ordinarily  intelli- 
gent man  to  whom  they  were  unknown,  and 
they  were  in  Raphael's  ready-made  clothes, 
is  it  likely  that  he  would  be  stunned  by  a 
sense  of  his  inferiority  in  intellect  and  breed- 
ing? Before  these  men,  when  all,  or  half,  of 
them  choose  to  combine,  the  State  bows  help- 
less. No  man  can  do  business  in  California 
without  paying  heavy  tribute  to  some  of  them 
for  the  privilege.  Mr.  Huntington  and  Colonel 
Crocker  are  the  lords  of  the  farmers  and  of 
the  merchants.  The  former  cannot  sell 
their  produce  or  the  latter  their  wares  with- 
out sharing  their  profits  with  the  two,  in  such 
measure  as  the  two  elect.  The  leaders  of  both 
the  political  parties  are  much  more  eager  to 


gain  the  favor  of  the  pair  than  they  are  to 
deserve  that  of  the  voters.  This  little  group 
of  rich  men,  all  of  whom  would  be  in  jail  if 
but  a  small  percentage  of  the  felonies  com- 
monly charged  against  them  could  be  proved 
by  legal  evidence,  arc  of  higher  authority  in 
this  sovereign  State  than  its  electors,  legis- 
latures and  courts.  Nobody  believes  they 
have  scruples  that  restrain  them  at  any  time 
from  committing  profitable  crime.  That, 
notoriously,  is  their  reputation.  So  inured 
to  their  rule  are  the  people  of  California 
that  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  once  strong,  has 
all  but  died  out.  The  merchants  of  San 
Francisco,  goaded  to  revolt  by  dwindling 
business,  have  formed  a  Trafiic  Association 
designed  to  foster  competition  in  transporta- 
tion that  shall  reduce  rates.  There  is  full 
power  under  the  law  to  regulate  rates,  but 
the  Trafiic  Association  is  not  so  simple  as  to 
hope  for  relief  from  the  law.  It  is  recognized 
that  the  people  are  incapable  of  electing  a 
Railroad  Commission  or  a  Legislature  that 
Mr.  Huntington  and  Colonel  Crocker  would 
not  own.  The  people  confess  themselves 
beaten,  nerveless,  mastered.  The  powers  of 
government  here  have  been  usurped  by  half 
a  dozen  millionaires. 


Worse  than  that,  it  has  come  to  be  under- 
stood that  success  in  politics,  in  the  profes- 
sions, in  business,  is  to  be  had  by  the  favor 
of  the  associated  villainies.  So,  young  men 
beginning  their  careers,  and  being  of  the  sort 
who  are  blessed  with  practical  sense,  per- 
ceive that  the  road  to  distinction  and  wealth 
does  not  lie  along  the  highway  of  honorable 
activity,  but  through  the  by-paths  that  wind 
in  the  private  grounds  of  the  predatory  rich. 
In  order  to  get  on  one  has  to  be  a  sneak,  and 
often  something  much  worse,  which  the 
criminal  law  would  take  cognizance  of  if  the 
criminal  law  were  operative  against  any  but 
poor  rogues  in  California.  There  is  no  ex- 
aggeration in  these  statements.  Everybody 
here  knows  that  they  accord  with  the  truth — 
commonplace  truth. 

There  is  not  much  hope  for  the  present 
generation.  Even  were  freedom  to  come  as  a 
gift  from  God,  or  an  accident  of  commerce, 
war  or  politics,  men  who  have  all  their  lives 
heed  on  the  plantation  and  felt  the  whip 
could  not  straighten  their  backs  and  fill 
their  cramped  lungs  with  the  air  of  inde- 
pendence. Those  interested  in  the  elevation 
of  the  negro  addressed  themselves  to  the 
children  after  emancipation,  and  left  the 
old  slaves  to  die  off,  for  their  own  and  the 
race's  good.  Similarly,  it  is  to  the  young 
men  of  California  that  we  must  look  for  a 
bettering  of  conditions.  That  is  not  to  be 
brought  about  by  a  discussion  of  the  social 
problem,  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  republic 
and  the  destiny  of  mankind — weighty 
themes,  but  unprofitable  in  a  community 
which  has  a  life-work  presented  to  it  by  the 
state  of  its  own  doorstep.  If  we  could  but 
manage  to  get  that  clean  wo  should  do  our 
full  share  toward  helping  humanity,  which 
seems  large  only  when  spelt  with  a  capital. 
The  individual  must  be  made  to  stand  for 
something  worthy  here  before  California  can 
come  to  any  good.    Of  what  use  is  the  higher 
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education  conferred  by  our  two  universities 
if   the  men  they  graduate  yearly  are  to  step 
out   into  the  struggle  of  life  with  gross  and 
cor  rupting  ideals  of  success  ?     How  can   a 
yo  uth   retain   capacity   to   discriminate  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  if  he  sees  in  the  men 
most   honored   by  all   around   him  persons 
whom  he  knows  are  violators  of  every  rule 
of    conduct   that   distinguishes    the    honest 
man      from     the     scoundrel  ?       Of     what 
avail   is  it  to  give  him   the   education,  the 
desires   of    a   gentleman,   and    launch   him 
in  a  community  such  as  ours  to  compete  for 
the  material  prizes  of  life?     If  he  would  win, 
his  first  step  in  progress  must  be  to  rid  him- 
self of  the  self-respect  and  scruples  that  are 
indispensable  to  the  retention  of  a  sense  of 
personal  dignity.     No  sacrifices  of  the  kind 
can  justify  even  the  most  ambitious  in  the 
hope  of  rivaling  the  wealth  of  the  masters  of 
the  plantation — unless  it  be  through  mar- 
riage— but  it  is  solely  by  such  sacrifices  that 
admission  is  to  be  had  to  the  ranks  of  the 
overseers.     As  life  now  is  in  California  the 
surest  way  to  reach  moderate  wealth  is  by  the 
surrender  of  character.     This   is   especially 
true   of    the  profession    toward    which    the  : 
largest  proportion  of  the  ablest  young  men 
of  the  universities  are   attracted— the   law. 
Once  I  wrote  that  an  honest  lawyer  is  the 
noblest,  and  most  difficult  work  of  God,  and 
was  reviled  for  it,  but  it  is  true.     How  many 
of  the  veterans  will  counsel  a  beginner  with 
talent  to  hold  fast  to  scrupulous  honor  if  he 
would  excel?     And  yet  honor  is  better  than 
fees,  the  practice  of  most  of  the  ornaments 
of  the  bar  to  the  contrary.     The  young  at- 
torney of  San  Francisco,  viewing  the  field 
where  the  most  notable   financial   victories 
have  been  won,  will  not  see  those  who  are 
most  gifted  and  most  learned  in   possession 
of  the  spoils.     The  head  of  the  bar,  in  point 
of    emoluments,   is    Mr.     Herrin.      As   the 
attorney  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Com- 
pany,   a    corporation    which    gives    bribes 
to  oflicials   and   newspapers   in   order   that 
it  may  be  licensed  to  steal  from  everybody 
who  u.se8  water,  and  as  a  partner  of  Senator 
Stewart  and  Congressman  Newlands,lent  for 
purposes  of  statesmanship  by  California  to 
Nevada,   he    had   their   influence  with  Mr. 
Huntington,  and  became  also  head  of  the  law 
department  of  the  Southern  Pacific.   lam  sure 
Mr.  Herrin  will  not  think  me  unkind  if  I  say 
that  he  docs  not  possess  an  intellect  of  sur- 
passing brilliancy,  and  that  there  are  a  good 
many  of  his  professional  brethren  who  could 
further  instruct  him  in  the  law.     Neverthe- 
less, he  is  in  receipt  of  an  income  that  must 
cause  even  Mr.  Huntington  to  respect  him. 
He  gets  $30,000  a  year  from  the  railroad,  at 
least  half  that,  I  presume,  from  Spring  Valley, 
and  wliat  he  earns  from  the  Sharon  estate  and 
his  other  privatu  practice,  I  cannot  say;  but 
the  total  must  be  enormous — far  beyond  the 
salary  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Herrin  is  the  attorney  of  the  associated 
villainies.     As  he  is  intelligent,  and  not  old 
enough  yet  to  be  entirely  deprived  of  a  sense  of 
the  relative  value  of  things,  I  fancy  he  wishes 
he  knew  less,  even   if  he  had  to  part  with  a 
portion  of  his  queer  income  for  the  addition  to 


his  stock  of  soul-saving  ignorance.  Still,  the 
friendship  of  Supreme  and  Superior  judges,for 
which,  among  other  things,  Mr.  Huntington 
and  Mr.  Newlands  and  Mr.  Tevis  value  him, 
must  comfort  him  in  those  hours  of  reflection 
that  no  man  with  brains  enough  to  be  a  pass- 
able lawyer  can  escape.  There  are  lots  in  life 
more  enviable  than  being  the  possessor  of  a 
fine  income,  though  money  is  not  under- 
valued by  the  sensible,  and  one  of  those  lots 
is  to  be  one's  own  master,  even  if  the  master- 
ship entails  hard  work  and  straitened  means. 
That  is  what  young  Californians  will  have  to 
come  to  understand  and  act  on  before  the 
State  can  be  other  than  the  plantation  of  the 
associated  villainies  which  it  now  is.  If 
California,  or  any  considerable  proportion  of 
her  men  of  ability,  comprehended  the  value 
of  mere  manhood  it  would  be  no  great  feat 
to  perform  the  social  and  legal  miracle  of 
sending  Mr.  Huntington  to  jail — a  miracle 
that  will  have  to  be  worked,  if  at  all,  by  the 
Federal  government  when  it  gets  out  a  search 
warrant  and  goes  in  quest  of  millions  stolen 
from  it.  All  that  is  needed  for  the  doing  of 
the  wonder  is  an  honest  judge,  an  honest 
lawyer,  and  an  honest  jury — fourteen  honest 
Californians.  Many  more  than  that  number 
exist  on  the  plantation,  of  course,  but  they 
are  too  widely  scattered  to  be  within  any  one 
court's  jurisdiction.  Honesty  without  brav- 
ery, moreover,  does  not  count  for  much. 


The  Universitj'  of  California  had  its  day  at 
the  Fair  on  Wednesday.  The  Governor  of  the 
State  was  there,  and  the  Regents  and  the 
graduates  and  the  undergraduates,  and  a 
multitude  of  relatives  and  admirers,  and 
other  friends  of  the  higher  education.  Gen- 
tlemen distinguished  in  various  waj's,  men 
given  their  intellectual  training  at  Berkeley, 
delivered  addresses,  all  extolling  the  ma- 
terial, mental  and  moral  benefits  of  the 
higher  education.  Then,  in  necessary  recog- 
nition of  his  official  position,  the  Director- 
General  was  invited  to  exhibit  himself  in 
rebuttal.  College  men  from  every  part  of 
the  Union  were  present  and  saw  and  heard 
him.  And  the  students,  the  lads  who,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  will  be  looked  to  as  lead- 
ers in  the  commonwealth  hereafter,  beheld 
him  also.  Mr.  de  Young  was  not  embar- 
rassed. He  never  is,  or  was.  With  such 
a  proof  before  them  of  what  one  may 
achieve  without  the  help  of  education, 
lower  or  higher,  the  undergraduates  were 
helped  a  long  way  toward  that  cynicism 
which  makes  neither  good  men  nor  useful 
citizens.  What  could  persons  from  abroad 
have  thought  of  a  community  of  whose  mind 
and  morals  Mr.  de  Young  is  the  legitimate 
child?  In  him  we  have  the  proprietor  of 
one  of  our  chief  newspapers,  a  leader  of 
the  Republican  party,  its  most  formidable 
candidate  for  the  United  State  Senate,  and  a 
millionaire.  When  we  sought  our  foremost 
citizen  to  take  the  headship  of  a  Fair  to  see 
which  the  world  is  bidden,  we  selected  him. 
Yet  in  manners  and  character,  as  well  as  in 
acquirements,  the  Director-General  is  an 
offense  to  any  gentleman.  California  de- 
serves Mr.  de  Young. 


Senator  Hill  has  exasperated  such  mem- 
bers of  his  party  as  have  mind  and  con- 
science bv  making  a  speech  against  the 
Wilson  bill,  and  particularly  the  income- 
tax  feature  of  it,  and  pleases  the  Republican 
politicians.  Mr.  Hill  is  hotly  accused  of 
having  deserted  to  the  other  side,  which  is 
not  true,  for  he  is  representative  of  a  large 
element  of  the  Democracy  that  is  quite  as 
Republican  as  Major  McKinley  and  Mr. 
Carnegie  themselves.  The  majority  of  Tam- 
many's real  leaders  are  of  this  sort.  Know- 
ing that  they  can  vote  the  foreign  tribes  of 
the  tenements  as  they  will,  they  look  to  the 
predatory  rich  of  the  metropolis  to  fill  the 
part)'  treasure  chest.  It  is  the  millionaires 
who  find  their  profit  in  dictating  legislation 
that  decide  Tammany's  policy.  If  they 
wanted  free  trade  Tammany  would  be  for 
free  trade;  as  they  want  Protection,  Tam- 
many is  for  Protection.  The  chimpanzee 
vote  of  the  tenement  wards  has  no  political 
convictions,  and  obeys  always  the  brute  in- 
stinct to  follow  its  leaders.  There  are  argu- 
ments for  and  against  an  income  tax.  Its 
purpose  is  unassailable,  though  in  practice 
it  does  not  work  well.  But  it  is  not  on  pub- 
lic or  administrative  grounds  that  it  is  op- 
posed by  Tammany.  The  men  of  large 
incomes  object  to  it,  and  that  is  sufficient. 
Senators  Hill  and  Murphy  are  Tammanyites 
to  the  core.  But  for  Tammany  such  men 
would  never  rise  out  of  ward  politics  and 
shame  the  Senate  by  being  members  of  it. 
That  the  former  should  aspire  to  the  Presi- 
dency is  an  example  of  how  blinding  is  the 
influence  of  environment.  New  York  is  the 
country  to  Senator  Hill.  He  is  a  great  man 
in  New  York,  and  he  takes  it  for  granted — 
though  he  is  not  wanting  in  intelligence — 
that  the  masses  of  the  Union  can  be  brought 
to  view  him  as  Baxter  and  Mulberry  streets 
do.  All  New  York,  including  its  press, 
gives  manifestations  from  time  to  time,  in 
various  ways,  of  the  same  provincial  credu- 
lity. In  reality,  Senator  Hill  has  no  more 
chance  of  being  President  than  Mr.  Chris. 
Buckley  has  of  being  Governor  of  California, 
though  the  latter  would  undoubtedl}'  get  a  big 
vote  for  that  or  any  other  office,  south  of 
Market  street.  The  Democratic  party  has 
failed  as  an  administrator  of  the  trust  of 
national  Government  because  Senator  Hill 
stands  for  a  very  large  percentage  of  its 
voters,  in  and  out  of  New  York,  who  are  not 
Democrats  at  all. 


The  Letter  is  making  its  way  in  a  manner 
that  shows  how  general  is  the  feeling  to 
which  its  protest  against  the  rule  of  mere 
mone}'  appeals.  Among  the  subscribers  of 
the  week  are  a  lawyer  of  Philadelphia, 
another  of  Ogden,  a  merchant  of  Buffalo,  a 
banker  of  Chicago,  a  journalist  of  ^^'ashing- 
ton,  and  a  clerk  of  Detroit.  The  circulation 
is  extending  through  news  agents  in  Oregon, 
Washington,  Montana  and  Idaho. 
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A  civilization  that  is  not  full}'  developed 
has  its  compensating  qualities.  One  of  them 
is  that  men  are  apt  to  be  measured  as  indi- 
viduals rather  than  as  members  of  classes  or 
families.  Colonel  Breckenridge  of  Kentucky, 
for  instance,  could  not  have  been  produced 
by  the  crude  Californian  environment.  Some 
years  ago  he  contemplated  severing  all  the 
dear  social,  political  and  religious  ties  that 
bound  him  to  Kentucky,  Washington,  and 
whatever  was  best  and  most  cultured  on  the 
Eastern  side.  A  connection  by  marriage  with 
one  of  our  most  influential  and  thievish  mil- 
lionaires caused  him  to  think  he  might  do 
well  in  San  Francisco.  He  was  mistaken  in 
that,  though  doubtless  he  would  have  tried 
hard  and  employed  all  the  means  of  advance- 
ment which  have  served  him  throughout  his 
respectable  life.  That  is  to  say,  he  would 
have  taken  a  pew  in  Grace  Church  and  as- 
sisted Mr.  Lloyd  Tevis  and  Senator  Fair  in 
holding  up  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Foute ; 
he  would  have  done  his  best  to  ally  himself 
with  the  law  department  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  or  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Com- 
pany, and  delivered  lectures  to  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  and  addresses  in 
young  ladies'  seminaries.  His  aim,  briefly, 
would  have  been  to  commend  himself  pro- 
fessionally to  the  associated  villainies  by 
proving  himself  to  be  what  is  called  "  abreast 
of  the  best  thought  of  the  time  and  in  active 
harmony  with  all  movements  for  the  spiritual 
and  moral  uplifting  of  the  community."  And 
on  the  strength  of  the  double  connection  the 
Colonel  would  have  permitted  his  party  to 
urge  him  to  represent  the  "  better  elements  " 
of  the  State  in  Congress.  But  the  plan  would 
not  have  worked  here,  even  without  Miss 
Pollard  in  the  background — for  it  is  quite 
certain  that  Miss  Pollard's  existence  was  not 
unknown  to  many  people  in  the  South  and 
East,  who  kept  still  about  it  lest  scandal  be 
brought  on  the  church  and  the  Colonel's  power 
for  good  be  impaired.  Even  yet  he  has  not 
lost  belief  in  his  ability  to  lean  upon  these 
people,  who  prize  and  revere  semblances,  for 
he  has  returned  to  his  seat  in  the  House,  and 
the  other  day  gave  the  chaplain's  prayer  the 
loudest  amen  of  any — a  scene  that  recalls 
that  other  when  Mr.  Pecksniff,  having  been 
carried  upstairs  drunk,  escaped  from  bed  to 
the  landing,  and  leaning  over  the  balustrade 
called  down  to  the  soberer  and  astonished 
company  below,  "My  friends,  let  us  be  moral." 


The  Colonel  would  not  have  done  well  in 
California  because  here  men,  if  no  lietter 
than  men  in  the  East,  are  more  independent 
as  to  some  things.  Public  opinion,  or  what 
is  thought  to  be  public  opinion,  docs  not  bully 
here  as  it  does  there,  and  Respectability, 
which  ''stalks  unchecked  through  the 
streets  of  Boston,"  is  not  worshipped  for 
its  own  sake.  Indeed,  when  manifested  in  ex- 
cess, it  subjects  the  decorous  possessor  to 
general  suspicion  of  being  a  humbug.  To 
the  Californian  a  visit  to  a  New  England 
town — any  of  the  towns  where  Colonel  Breck- 
enridge used  to  utter  his  bland  and  improving 
lectures,  while  Miss  Pollard  remained  at  the 
hotel  with  a  headache,  and  where  he  will 
perhaps  lecture  again— reveals  a  state  of  ex- 
istence that  appalls.  Conformity  is  the  guide 
of  life.  Thou  shalt  do  as  thy  neighbors,  is 
the  commandment  that  rules  men  who  value 
social  position  and  desire  success  in  business. 
There  are  finer  churches  in  many  an  East- 
ern town  of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants 
than  in  San  Francisco,  and  one  preacher 
there  has  more  of  the  authority  and  dignity 
of  the  cloth  than  all  ours  have.  He  is  not 
only  respected  for  what  he  is  as  a  man,  but 
feared  as  one  in  office  who  can  if  offended 
excommunicate,  without  publication  of  a 
bull.  Herein  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of 
the  church's  dominance  anywhere.  The 
outward  deference  it  enforces  encourages 
rogues  to  put  on  its  uniform  and  get  the 
benefits  of  membership.  Among  these  is  the 
the  privilege  of  casting  upon  any  accuser  of 
the  hj'jjocrite  the  reproach  that  he  is  assault- 
ing the  church.  Another  is  that  to  the  pre- 
tender's side  is  drawn  that  immense  influ- 
ence which  deems  it  of  the  first  importance  to 
morals  that  the  reputation  of  the  church 
shall  be  protected,  even  at  the  expense  of  its 
character.  Commonly  life  in  a  pious  com- 
munity is  not  condusive  to  piety.  Men  are 
prone  to  content  themselves  with  seeming  to 
be  what  under  less  coercion  from  their  neigh- 
bors their  consciences  would  urge  them  to 
be.  It  is  not  the  Christian,  but  the  non- 
Christian,  who  must  carry  the  cross  if  he  be- 
longs to  the  middle,  respectable  class  in 
almost  any  of  the  older  States.  The  crime 
of  declining  to  be,  or  to  appear  to  be,  like 
everybody  else,  is  a  high  one,  bearing  heavy 
commercial  and  social  penalties.  Colonel 
Breckenridge  worked  the  veins  of  piety  and 
respectability  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
ledges  up  to  their  assay  value.  Like  an 
Irish  Catholic  running  for  office  as  an  Irish- 
man and  a  Catholic,  and  ready  to  direct  the 
avalanche  of  the  "  Irish  vote  "  upon  anyone 
who  "  drags  race  and  religion  into  politics," 
the  Christian  statesman  of  Kentucky  found 
the  cloak  of  the  church  immensely  useful  to 
him  in  his  business.  It  was  ample  enough 
to  cover  even  Miss  Pollard,  so  long  as  she 
considered  it  to  her  interest  to  remain  under 


its  folds.  Had  the  Colonel  lived  a  good 
many  centuries  ago,  and  been  one  of  a  cer- 
tain party  of  Whitecaps,  he  would  not  have 
been  backward  in  accepting  Christ's  chal- 
lenge to  cast  the  first  stone  with  a  sinless 
hand. 


Colonel  Breckenridge  did  well  not  to  come 
to  California,  which  is  confessedly  crude,  and 
obviously  godless  in  the  churchly  sense.  By 
a  deliberate  vote  at  the  polls  the  people  four- 
teen years  ago  caused  the  repeal  of  the  Sun- 
day law,  and  have  gone  on  keeping  the 
Sabbath  precisely  as  they  did  while  the  old 
statute  sanctified  the  book  and  gave  to 
man)-  that  strange  comfort  which  they  find 
in  official  acknowledgement  by  God's  crea- 
tures of  His  existence  and  authority.  The 
uniform  of  the  sanctuary  here  is  not  a  cer- 
tificate of  self-evident  good  character  to  the 
community,  and  therefore  our  Breckenridges 
are  reduced  to  doing  business  on  a  small 
scale.  Before  Dr.  McDonald  tried  the  ex- 
peiiment  of  utilizing  the  uniform  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Pacific  Bank,  to  be  a  superinten- 
dent of  a  Sunday  school,  or  any  other  kind  of 
a  pillar,  did  not  serve  as  a  high  recommenda- 
tion for  financial  trust  in  the  business  world; 
and  since  that  bank  has  tumbled  and  Dr. 
McDonald  retired  for  meditation  to  the  more 
congenial  Atlantic  shore — the  depositors  re- 
maining unpaid — it  is  not  probable  that 
those  who  are  tempted  to  make  merchandise 
of  their  religion  will  for  some  time  be  encour- 
aged. Of  course  as  we  advance  in  civiliza- 
tion and  class  lines  broaden  and  deepen,  the 
field  for  Breckenridges,  big  and  little,  will 
expand.  The  more  any  imiform  imports  in 
respect  of  numbers,  wealth  and  influence,  the 
more  ready  will  rascals  be  to  put  it  on  and 
bring  it  into  shame,  but  as  yet  California's 
population  goes  in  plain  clothes,  every  one 
dressing  pretty  much  as  he  pleases,  and  not 
drawing  on  his  neighbor's  moral  wardrobe 
to  eke  out  the  deficiencies  of  his  own.  That 
is  why  California  is  a  pleasanter  place  to  live 
in,  in  some  important  particulars,  than  the 
better  organized  and  more  trim  Eastern  com- 
munities that  kowtow  to  Respectability, 
whether  the  worshipper  really  adores  that 
grim  and  narrow  god  or  not.  Politically  we 
are  in  the  bonds  and  wear  the  spiked  collars 
of  the  conscienceless  rich,  and  industrially 
and  commercially  we  are  field  hands  on  their 
plantation,  but  no  one  is  charged  with 
assault  on  Christianity  for  asserting  that 
Mr.  Lloyd  Tevis  and  Senator  Fair  and  Judge 
McKenna  and  "  Nobby  "  Clarke  are  not  the 
most  exemplary  of  Christians,  or  that  their 
pastors  are  not  models  for  all  shepherds. 


The  exposure  of  the  Breckenridge-Pollard 
liaison  in  a  court-room  has  been  accompa- 
nied and  followed  by  some  suggestive 
phenomena.     The  trial   has    privileged   the 
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newspapers    to    publish    a    great    deal    of 

scandalous  matter,  and  the  press^whose 
object  is  to  sell  i)aperB — tan  be  depended 
on  always  to  make  the  most  of  such 
opportunities  to  please  the  prurient.  But,  in 
this  instance,  women  who  protested,  as  they 
did  in  this  city,  against  tlie  printing  of  the 
testimony  were  shallow  and  silly,  as  are  the 
generality  of  women  who  meet  in  formal 
session  to  pass  resolutions  in  the  interest  of 
public  morals.  Women  who  concern  them- 
selves least  with  public  morals  and  most  with 
their  own,  are  the  best  purifiers  of  society. 
The  newspapers,  and  every  other  agency  that 
helped  to  let  the  whole  country  know  what  an 
odious  person  Colonel  Breckenridge  is,  did 
good  work,  whether  their  motives  were  good 
or  bad.  There  is  no  misunderstanding 
among  men  as  to  their  reason  for  feeling  grat- 
ified that  Miss  Pollard  has  won  her  suit  and 
fifteen  thousand  dollars.  They  are  not 
pleased  beqause  the  woman  has  been  enriched 
but  because  tlie  money  awarded  her  is  a 
good,  punishing  fine  on  the  Colonel.  They 
are  glad  that  he  is  punished  not  as  an  im- 
moral man,  an  adulterer,  but  as  a  hypocrite. 
Men,  especially  men  of  the  world,  have  a 
large  charity  for  other  men,  and  for  women, 
too,  who  fall  into  sin  through  the  temptations 
of  the  flesh.  When  the  baronet  who  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  husband  of  the 
lady  who  was  known  among  us  as  Miss  Ten-  | 
nie  C.  Claflin,  sister  of  Mrs.  Woodhull,  con- 
fessed in  a  London  court  the  other  day  that 
it  was  true  his  relations  with  a  woman  who 
was  suing  him  were  not  what  they  should 
have  been,  but  that  they  had  rested  on  a 
commercial  basis,  he  went  from  the  stand  as 
one  who  had  been  forced  into  a  humiliating 
position,  but  preferred  to  tell  the  truth  rather 
than  lie  to  support  a  character  that  he  did 
not  deserve.  All  but  one  or  two  in  a  hun- 
dred of  the  baronet's  acquaintances  will 
think  none  the  worse  of  him  for  their  knowl- 
edge that  he  was  not  a  chaste  bachelor.  He  ! 
has  the  benefit  of  the  world's  code,  which,  of 
course,  is  neither  Christian  nor  moral.  But, 
when  Colonel  Breckenridge  sought  to  avail 
himself  of  that  easy  code,  the  meanness,  the 
cowardice,  the  shamefulness  of  his  position 
were  doubly  deepened.  His  plea  was  the 
same  as  the  wicked  baronet's,  but  the  plea 
was  a  confession  of  life-long  hypocrisy,  for 
the  Colonel  has  not  only  professed  the  higher 
and  truer  code,  but  preached  it  to  others.  It 
was  as  if  a  minister,  convicted  of  unchastity, 
had  cocked  his  hat  over  his  eye,  winked  at 
the  sinners  and  asked  their  debonair  judg- 
ment on  his  little  lapses.  If  men  turn  their 
backs  upon  Breckenridge,  and  the  members 
of  the  House  shall  expel  him,  it  will  be  be- 
cause he  is  a  stripped  fraud  who  has  forfeited 
fellowship  with  the  strict,  whose  companion- 
ship and  confidence  and  respect  were  given 
him,  and  who,  as  a  pretender,  is  even  more 
odious  to  men  of  the  world  than  to  men  of 
sterner  principles. 

There  is  no  confusion  in  the  masculine 
mind  as  to  why  Colonel  Breckenridge  is  in- 
famous, but  the  feminine  mind  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  so  fortunate.  One  body  of  ladies 
in  Boston  adopted  resolutions  scourging  the 


Colonel  as  a  deceiver,  and  informing  Miss 
Pollard  that  they  deemed  her  "  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning."  Sympathy  shown 
for  Miss  Pollard  by  women,  it  seems  to  me, 
indicates  neither  clear  nor  clean  thinking. 
It  is  true  that  she  was  "  a  mere  school-girl  of 
seventeen  "  when  she  met  Breckenridge,  and 
doubtless  he  seemed  a  great  and  fascinating 
personage  in  her  eyes.  But  a  young  woman 
of  seventeen  has  been  taught  as  much  by 
nature  as  she  will  know  at  seventy,  and  she 
is,  if  not  deficient  mentally,  fully  aware  of 
the  i>robable  consequences,  social  and  other, 
of  unchastity.  Miss  Pollard  knew  that 
Breckenridge  had  a  wife,  but  that  did  not 
deter  her  from  becoming  his  leman,  nor  from 
waiting  through  nine  years  for  the  death  of 
the  wife  to  give  her  succession.  Miss  Pollard 
is  not  wanting  in  brains  at  all,  and  her  vile- 
ness  was,  if  not  deliberately  commenced,  de- 
liberately continued.  Her  motive  for  the 
suit  was  revenge  for  the  breach  of  a  bargain 
that  was  founded  on  adultery  and  depended 
for  fulfillment  on  the  death  of  a  wronged 
wife.  Ladies  who  can  find  it  in  their  hearts 
to  pity  Becky  Sharp  with  Jos.  Sedley's  for- 
tune in  her  possession,  will  have  tears  for 
Madeline  Pollard,  and  need  careful  superin- 
tendence from  their  husbands  and   fathers. 


The  young  woman  is  no  such  fool  as  these. 
Indeed,  it  is  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
trial  that  she  has  at  all  commended  her- 
self to  sane  sympathy.  Her  nervous  break- 
down is  to  her  credit,  and  her  refusal  to  go 
on  the  stage  and  make  money  out  of  what 
she  rightly  calls  the  "  unholy,  the  damnable 
notoriety  "  she  has  brought  upon  herself,  is 
more  sc.  She  means  to  study  and  take  up 
writing  under  a  nom  de  plume.  "I  will 
show  the  people,"  she  says,  "  that  a  bad,  sin- 
ful woman,  a  thoroughly  disgraced  woman, 
can  by  true  penitence  and  absolute  reform 
succeed  in  getting  and  retaining  the  resjiect 
of  the  people  about  her."  That  ought  to  be 
rather  stunning  to  the  Boston  ladies  who 
throbbed  with  generous  pity  for  her  as  one 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning — and  not 
one  of  whom  would  receive  her  socially,  if 
there  should  be  any  social  position  to  risk 
thereby — but  her  cry  of  shame  and  contri- 
tion will  doubtless  cause  the  fountains  of 
their  emotion  to  gush  forth  through  other 
outlets.  If  Miss  Pollard's  repentance  is  sin- 
cere, not  merely  the  evanescent  consequence 
of  the  pain  of  national  notoriety,  she  will 
show  fruits  meet  for  repentance,  and  the  first 
of  these  will  be  to  take  Colonel  Brecken- 
ridge's  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  when  she 
gets  il,  and  give  it  to  an  institution  for  the 
rescue  of  fallen  women;  and  her  anxiety  to 
show  "  the  people  " — who  will  forget  her  ex- 
istence presently — that  she  can  be  decent, 
will  be  far  less  than  to  prove  the  same  thing 
to  herself.  She  can  never  recover  "  social 
position,"  and  it  is  right  that  she  never 
should,  but,  venerable  nonsense  to  the  con- 
trary, it  is  quite  possible  for  a  fallen  woman 
of  Miss  Pollard's  intelligence  to  recover  re- 
spectability, marry,  and  lead  a  calm  and  not 
unhappy  life.  Social  position,  fortunately, 
however  desirable,  is  not  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, either  in  this  world  or  the  one  to  come. 


Other  ladies  in  Washington  have  invited 

discussion  of  an  ever-current  theme  by  de- 
manding of  the  House  that  Colonel  Brecken- 
ridge shall  be  deprived  of  his  seat,  to  the  end 
that  a  declaration  be  made  by  the  National 
Legislature  that  the  sexes  should  be  held  to 
the  same  moral  standard.  A  resolution  by  a 
house  of  Congress,  not  to  say  of  both  houses, 
will  hardly  bring  that  ideal  state  of  things 
about,  since  women  are  not  to  be  controlled 
in  their  social  judgments  and  actions  by  res- 
olutions or  enactments  of  legislatures.  It 
is  women  who  maintain  the  double  standard 
in  morals.  There  is  to  be  a  Woman's  Con- 
gi-ess  here  in  connection  with  the  Midwinter 
Fair,  and  I  propose  to  the  delegates  a  sub- 
ject for  debate.  It  is  this  :  "  Why  do  women 
in  all  civilized  countries  deal  leniently  with 
men  and  mercilessly  with  women  for  unchas- 
tity ?  "  Many  of  the  delegates,  as  the  pub- 
lished list  of  their  names  shows,  are  endowed 
with  good  brains,  and  some  of  them,  perhaps, 
are  above  the  feminine  littleness  of  imputing 
all  women's  defects  to  men  and  their  merits 
to  themselves.  Few  women,  or  men  either, 
will  dispute  that  the  sexes  in  civilization 
ought  to  be  held  to  one  standard  of  conduct. 
There  are  social  philosophers  who  deny  this, 
going  to  nature  for  their  arguments,  but  such 
philosophers  do  not  yield  allegiance  to  the 
social  contract,  which  is  made,  and  perhaps 
evaded,  by  the  majority.  Men  have  enacted 
the  laws,  and  those  of  the  United  States  are 
documentary  proof  that  if  any  favors  are 
shown  on  the  score  of  sex  it  is  to  women. 
Wives  may  sue  husbands  for  divorce  on  all 
grounds  permitted  to  suing  husbands,  and 
more,  for  no  man  may  appeal  for  a  severance 
of  the  marriage  bond  on  the  ground  of  fail- 
ure to  provide.  The  same  penalty  threatens 
the  male  as  the  female  adulterer;  no  man  is 
privileged,  however,  to  ask  damages  for  hav- 
1  ing  been  led  out  of  virtue's  path,  and  the 
wronged  lover  who  now  and  then  brings  an 
action  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  is 
whirled  out  of  sight  on  a  gale  of  laughter. 
Ample  social  phenomena  exist  to  warrant  the 
inference  that  man  is  not  by  instinct  mon- 
ogamous, yet  monogamy  is  decreed  by  law, 
clearly  in  the  interest  of  women.  Masculine 
opinion,  outside  the  law,  is  in  some  phases 
equally  self-sacrificin'g.  Under  gleeful  and 
admiring  headlines  we  read  frequently  of 
young  women  on  the  eve  of  marriage  eloping 
with  preferred  lovers — conduct  that  in  a  man 
would  be  held  treacherous,  villainous  and  de- 
serving of  the  horsewhip.  These  female 
scoundrels,  however,  are  described  by  the 
newspapers  as  spirited  girls,  and  are  generally 
felt  to  be  heroines  of  a  rather  romantic  sort. 
In  this  country,  if  the  laws  of  the  courts  are 
made  by  men,  the  laws  of  society  are  made  by 
women.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that. 
Women,  as  a  rule,  decide  who  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  their  houses  and  who  excluded  from 
them.  Yet  countlesss  thousands  of  women 
have  felt  a  thrill  of  approval  on  reading  the 
demand  of  the  Washington  ladies  that  Con- 
gressman Breckenridge  be  ousted  in  order 
that  he  share  Miss  Pollard's  punishment  for 
unchastity — countless  thousands  who  would 
not  suffer  their  homes  to  be  polluted  by  the 
entrance  of  an  unvirtuous  woman,  but  who 
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have  no  horror  of  men  that  live  what  is 
called  a  free  life,  provided  such  men  have  the 
manners  of  gentlemen. 


Shall  we  inveigh  against  such  inconsistency  ? 
If  it  shows  want  of  logic  does  it  not  also  show 
good  sense? — practical  sense,  I  mean.  Multi- 
tudes of  men  who  like  to  see  prize-fighting,  or 
patronize  saloons,  will  with  no  hesitation  at 
all  vote  for  higli  license  or  prohibition  and 
to  make  prize-fighting  a  felony.  They  draw, 
more  or  less  consciously,  a  broad  line  be- 
tween their  personal  tastes  and  their  duty  as 
citizens  to  give  their  voices  for  what  they  be- 
lieve to  be  best  for  the  community.  So 
women,  themselves  of  irreproachable  purity, 
who  receive  cordially  in  their  drawing-rooms, 
without  thought  of  the  bearing  of  their  hos- 
pitality on  morals,  well-mannered  men  who 
have  none,  will  nevertheless  experience  a 
glow  of  assent  when  reading  the  indignant 
resolutions  of  the  Washington  ladies,  and  all 
other  resolutions  of  the  kind.  The  concrete 
rake  is  tolerated,  occasionally  admired,  but 
the  abstract  rake  is  condemned  to  that  outer 
darkness  where  only  the  abstract  rake  finds 
himself,  unless  a  rake  be  a  boor.  It  is 
women's  instinctive  common  sense  that 
makes  them  merciless  to  the  Pollards.  If  a 
woman  were  not  punished  socially  for  sin, 
what  would  become  of  the  rewards  of  chastity 
— what  of  the  distinction  between  the  pure 
and  the  impure  woman,  a  line  that  has  on 
one  side  of  it  nearly  everything  that  woman 
prizes  and  on  the  other  nearly  everything 
that  she  abhors  or  fears  ?  All  women  who 
are  themselves  good  feel  in  their  hearts — if 
they  can't  straighten  the  thing  out  in  their 
heads — that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  their  sex 
to  increase,  not  lessen,  the  penalties  of  im- 
puritv,  and  to  insist  upon  virtue  in  women, 
whatever  men  choose  to  do.  The  sense  of 
men  tells  them  the  same  thing,  though  in 
practice  they  reverse  the  feminine  way  of 
showing  their  real  thought.  Woman's  charity 
for  the  abstract  fallen  sister  is  large,  and  her 
charity  for  the  individual  fallen  sister  micro- 
scopic; whereas  men  are  apt  to  be  severe  on 
the  abstract  female  sinner,  but  often  honestly 
kind  in  their  judgment  of  her  in  concrete  in- 
stances. The  point  that  the  advanced  and 
reforming  sisterhood  —  who  are  doing  so 
much  good  for,  and  a  great  deal  of  harm 
to  women  —  fail  to  see  is  the  old  one  that 
the  standard  of  morals  for  the  sexes  differs 
because  the  point  of  honor  is  different. 
It  is  no  shame  to  a  woman  to  be  a 
coward,  and  not  much  to  be  a  fibber,  but 
what  happens  to  a  man  who  pretends  to 
gentlemanhood  if  it  is  proved  that  he  wants 
courage  and  tells  lies  ?  The  shoulder  that  is 
turned  to  him  has  the  same  temperature  as 
that  which  the  woman  who  has  lost  her 
honor  in  the  way  specially  forbidden  to  wo- 
men encounters.  Overmuch  attention  to  the 
immunity  which  the  unchaste  man  is  granted 
does  not  conduce  to  the  moral  uplifting  of 
woman.  What  mother  in  enforcing  the  les- 
son of  the  Breckenridge-Pollard  scandal  to 
her  daughter  will  dwell  upon  the  injustice  of 
man's  superior  license  to  do  wrong  ? — though 
heaven    knows,   in    this    case   any    normal 


human  being  would  rather  be  in  Miss  Pol- 
lard's than  the  Colonel's  plight.  And  it  is  to 
be  desired  that  none  of  the  ladies  whose 
reprobation  of  Miss  Pollard's  conduct  is 
swallowed  up  in  their  wrath  at  the  spectacle 
of  Jireckenridge's  blessed  privilege  of  sitting 
on  a  pillory  in  view  of  the  whole  world,  will 
permit  their  minds  to  become  confused  to  the 
extent  of  supposing  that  matters  can  be 
equalized  by  leveling  down  instead  of  up. 
Yet  is  there  some  danger  in  their  state  of 
mind. 


The  Examiner  on  Sunday  last  was  guilty 
of  an  atrocity  attention  to  which  may  assist 
the  Woman's  Congress  to  arrive  at  a  true 
answer  to  the  question  that  I  have  proposed. 
There  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  Exam- 
iner's atrocity,  lor  it  was  quite  in  the  regular 
line  into  which  enterprising  city  newspapers 
have  fallen  in  their  efforts  to  make  their 
Sunday  issues  entertaining  to  the  general 
reader,  and  particularly  to  the  female  gene- 
ral reader.  A  \yhole  page,  beautified  by  por- 
traits, in  home  or  party  costume,  of  the  sub- 
jects, was  given  to  the  young  women  of 
wealth  living  here  who  are  marriageable. 
The  size  of  their  respective  dots  was  stated  in 
exact  figures,  or  shrewdly  speculated  on,  the 
writer  dealing  as  frankly  with  the  girls 
and  their  money  as  if  they  were  race  horses 
and  their  selling  price  the  topic  •in  hand. 
The  good  points,  physical,  mental  and  social, 
as  well  as  financial,  of  the  young  ladies  were 
considered  without  the  smallest  evidence 
that  a  thought  of  the  impropriety  of  the 
thing  had  ever  crossed  the  mind  of  the  au- 
thor or  the  editor.  Twenty  years  ago  such 
an  outrage  would  have  been  impossible,  or, 
if  committed,  there  would  have  been  blood- 
shed had  the  fathers  and  brothers  of  the  girls 
done  what  public  opinion  would  have  justi- 
fied them  in  doing.  Now  the  outrage  passes 
uncriticised,  the  girls  and  their  relatives  feel 
pleased  and  flattered,  and  other  girls  on  the 
market  would  willingly  furnish  their  photo- 
graphs, too,  for  similar  display.  Twenty 
years  ago  Jenkins'  existence  inflamed  the 
reputable  press  with  anger  and  the  doors  of 
good  society  were  closed  against  him  and  his 
chronicling  pen.  Fifteen  years  ago  newspa- 
pers that  hired  him  were  ashamed.  Ten 
years  ago  it  was  borne  in  upon  proprietors 
that  no  newspaper  that  meant  to  be  up  to  the 
times  could  do  without  him.  To-day  Jen- 
kins has  not  to  apologize  for  his  existence. 
He  has  conquered  the  press,  and  the  doors 
of  all  fashionable  society  are  not  only  open 
to  him,  but  if  he  does  not  condescend  to  ap- 
pear he  is  sent  for,  and  newspapers  which 
are  not  avid  of  his  productions  are  induced 
to  surrender  space  to  them  at  so  much  a 
line.  Not  to  be  in  the  society  columns  of 
the  newspapers  is  to  be  out  of  society.  A 
fashionable  girl  is  as  used  to  seeing  her  name 
in  type,  her  good  looks  extolled,  her  dresses 
described  and  her  movements  recorded  as  a 
popular  actress  is.  One  inevitable  result  has 
ensued.  The  right  to  praise  entails  the  right 
to  blame.  If  a  reporter  is  admitted  to  a  house 
to  describe  an  entertainment  and  lauds 
it  -as  in  perfect  taste  and  a  dream  of  un- 
stinted hospitality,  any  other  reporter  there 


is  licensed  to  publish  bis  judgment  that  it 
was  bad  in  taste,  vulgar  in  its  prodigality  or 
distressing  in  its  niggardliness,  as  the  truth 
happens  to  be.  If  a  newspaper  publishes  a 
girl's  portrait  and  declares  that  her  face  is 
lovely,  her  form  charming  and  her  eyes  deep 
lakes  of  blue  into  which  man  has  but  to  look 
to  see  bliss  reflected,  it  is  competent  for  any 
other  newspaper  with  this  evidence  before  it 
to  say  that  the  artist  has  clearly  flattered  his 
subject,  that  her  face  is  not  even  made  pretty  ' 
with  his  assistance,  that  he  hiisn't  been  able 
altogether  to  eliminate  the  squint  of  the  ori- 
ginal photograph,  and  that  no  judge  of  the 
female  form  would  admire  her  narrow  hips. 
More  than  this,  the  criticising  newspaper  has 
a  right  to  draw  on  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion and  inform  the  public  that  the  lady  has 
affected  manners,  derived  blamelessly  per- 
haps from  underbred  parents,  that  she  is 
ignorant,  forward,  and  that  the  man  who 
marries  her,  if  prudent,  will  save  some  of  the 
money  he  gets  with  her  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  divorce  that  is  bound  to  come 
in  time.  Newspapers  don't  exercise  this 
privilege,  which  is  undeniably  theirs,  but 
men  in  conversation  do.  If  a  girl'  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  newspapers  like  an  actress 
she  is  certain  to  be  talked  of  as  if  she  were 
one — her  physique  debated  and  her  character 
as  well  as  her  dowry  made  matter  for  specu- 
lation. AVith  what  sort  of  face  could  a  man 
rise  in  a  club  now,  as  his  father  well  could 
in  his  day,  and  rebuke  the  discussion  of  a 
lady  there — if  her  portrait  in  a  low-neck 
dress,  accompanied  by  a  list  of  her  charms 
and  belongings,  happened  to  be  in  the  daily 
paper  lying  among  the  decanters? 


How  can  any  woman  who  is  paraded  in 
the  press,  unless  she  has  done  something 
praiseworthy,  expect  deference  from  men  ? 
Such  a  girl  needs  to  have  a  dowry.  Insult- 
ing publicity,  to  the  insult  of  which  what 
passes  for  her  delicacy  is  blind,  has  rub- 
bed from  her  the  freshness  and  the  bloom 
that  the  minds  of  men,  notwithstanding 
Jenkins  and  the  advocates  of  woman's  ad- 
vancement, still  associate  with  maidenhood. 
There  are  not  many  young  inen  who  could 
endure  without  a  shock  to  their  modesty  the 
publication  of  their  portraits  in  such  a  drees 
as  would  show  their  muscles  and  warrant 
their  vigor,  the  publication  being  intended 
to  advertise  their  eligibility  as  husbands. 
That,  in  effect,  is  what  has  grown  to  be  the 
custom  in  the  press'  treatment  of  young 
women  of  society.  So  established  is  the  cus- 
tom, that  the  delegates  to  the  Congress  will 
not  escape  it,  and  some  of  them — lady  law- 
yers, say — will  let  the  newspapers  present 
them  in  the  decollete  gown  of  society  that 
their  learned  brethren  of  the  profession,  and 
the  public  in  general,  may  see  what  fine 
shoulders  they  have,  not  to  mention  hints  of 
other  charms  which  it  is  not  polite  to  speak 
of,  but  which  the  camera  is  privileged  to 
give.  

None  of  the  ladies  of  the  Congress,  how- 
ever advanced  they  may  be,  will  arguo  that 
men's  morals  are  to  be  improved  by  render- 
ing women  less  modest.     Is  it  not  thinkable 
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that  there  is  peril  that  women  not  sufficiently 
intellectual   to   attend   congresseB,  but  who 
read  of   their  proceedings,   may  be  given  a 
decreased  sense  of  their  duty  to  be  the  best 
they   are   capable   of   as   women  —  that   is, 
chaste   spinsters  or   faithful  wives — by  the 
awakening   of   resentment   against  men  for 
holding  tliem  to  a  higher  standard  than  men 
accept  for  themselves  ?     If,  as  we  are  told  by 
the  congresses,  men  stand  in  need  of  being 
uplifted,  ennobled,  refined  by  women,  may  it 
not  be  that  the  most  fruitful   direction  that 
reform    could    take     would    be    to    supply 
women    more   plentifully   with    the    uplift- 
ing, ennobling    and    refining   forces,   which 
all      disappear      from      woman's      posses- 
sion    when     she     parts     with     modesty  ? 
There  are  plenty  of  women  who  need  to  be 
taught  the  truth  that  the  effect  of  a  sin  upon 
character  largely  depends  upon  how  that  sin 
is   viewed    by  one's  generation.     Time  was 
when  no  Christian  could  take  usury  without 
disgrace,  but  the  most  pious  of  the  Puritans 
might,   without    loss    of    standing    in    the 
church,  trade  Indians  and  rum  for   negro 
slaves  from    the  West  Indies.     Now  a   de- 
scendant of  the  Puritans  who  should  attempt 
a  stroke  of  business  of  that  kind   would  be 
sent  either  to  the  penitentiary  or  the  mad- 
house,  whereas   the  most  devout  may  take 
usury   without   shame.     When    one   knows 
that  he  has  done  some  deed  that  if  disclosed 
would    be    deemed    infamous— though    his 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  morals  informs 
him  that  once  his  act  would  have  been  thought 
venial,  or  his  mind  tells  him  that  in  the  fu- 
ture it  might  possibly  come  to  be  regarded 
as   praise-deserving — the  consciousness  that 
lie    has     earned  the    scorn   or   loathing  of 
liis   time,  will   eat    into    him    and   rot   his 
whole  character.     The   hetairai  were  at  the 
licad  of  what  was  really  the   best  society  in 
Greece,  but  even  the  most  unconventional  of 
the  professors  at  Berkeley  or  Palo  Alto  would 
not  care  to  be  seen  in  philosophical  conver- 
sation with  a  courtesan.     It  is  an  old  obser- 
vation that  f.ishions  in  morals  change,  and 
regard     has   to     be     had     to    the    fashion 
that     prevails     if     practical     results     are 
to    be    looked     for.      Hence     one    way     of 
lessening  the  number  of  bad  man  is  to  en- 
deavor to  reduce  the  swarm  of  bad  women. 
It  is  well  to  arraign  men  for  their  laxity,  but 
it  is  not  well  to  forget  for  one  instant  that  in 
our  day  the  consequences  of  unchastity  to 
character  are  infinitely  greater  in  the  case  of^ 
woman   than   of   man.     Abstractly   the   sin 
may  be  no  worse  in  woman,  practically  it  is 
immeasurably  so.     Perception  of   this  verity 
is,  I  think,  the  answer  to  the  question  why 
women,  who  control  social  usage,  have  de- 
creed so  awful  a  disproportion  in  the  punish- 
ment which    they    reserve   for   the   sinning 
man    and   the  sinning   woman.     And  their 
judgment  is  concurred  in  by  all  men  who 
have  wives  and  daughters  and   sisters,  and 
who  take  less  interest  in  public  morals  than 
they  do  in  the  morals  that  affect  the  honor 
and  happiness  of  themselves  and  their  own 
womankind.     But  debate  of  the  question  by 
the  Woman's  Congress  would  be  timely,  in- 
structive and  interesting.     Should  it  occur,  I 


beg  that  the  fact  be  not  lost  sight  of  that  no 
Brcckenridge  ever  has  to  search  far  for  a 
Pollard. 


R.  H.  McDonald,  Jr.,  who  with  impunity 
helped  to  scuttle  the  Pacific  and  Home  Sav- 
ings banks,  has  at  last  entered  upon  danger- 
ous ground.  He  has  invited  the  Grand  Jury 
to  investigate  the  conduct  of  his  late  attor- 
ney, Mr.  Frank  M.  Stone,  with  whom  he  has 
quarreled.  Mr.  Stone,  so  Mr.  McDonald 
practically  alleges,  is  in  partnership  with  M. 
H.  de  Young  of  the  Chronicle.  The  scheme 
is  for  that  leading  organ,  and  moral  and  intel- 
lectual guide,  of  the  Republican  party  of  Cal- 
ifornia to  make  things  very  unpleasant  for 
persons  with  money  who  are  engaged  in  liti- 
gation until  they  add  Mr.  Stone  to  the  list  of 
their  attorneys  ;  then  the  Chronirle,  strength- 
ened and  refreshed,  becomes  their  friend  and 
admirer.  Mr.  McDonald  may  escape  San 
Quentin  for  his  share  in  the  smashing  of  the 
banks,  but  this  attack  on  the  Midwinter  Fair 
will  hardly  be  overlooked  by  the  Retail  Mer- 
chants' Association,  the  Improvement  Club, 
the  Countj'  Commissioners  and  the  other 
bodies  and  publications  which  hasten  to  the 
Fair's  defense  whenever  Director-General  de 
Young  feels  that  its  interests  are  in  peril. 


In  other  and  happier  days,  when  the  ex- 
pert of  a  British  syndicate  arrived  in  a  Cali- 
fornia or  Nevada  mining  camp  and  the  leading 
citizens  in  control  of  the  properties  investi- 
gated succeeded,  by  salting  their  claims  or 
runs  at  the  mills  of  rich  ore  from  better 
mines,  in  bringing  about  an  investment  of 
English  capital  in  American  properties,  they 
received  the  patriotic  applause  of  their  fellow 
citizens,  and  became  eligible  for  any  ofTice 
within  the  gift  of  an  appreciative  people. 
Had  Mr.  Huntington  turned  his  talents  to 
mining  he  would  have  done  well,  and  the 
world's  capitalists  been  given  a  much  closer 
interest  in  the  development  of  our  unequalled 
mineral  resources  than  they  now  feel.  And 
as  a  railroad  man  he  has  not  been  forgetful 
of  his  country.  The  British  stockholders  of 
the  Central  Pacific  will  testify  to  thi.s.  They 
were  writing  to  the  Timeg  not  long  ago  pro- 
testing against  the  Central  Pacific  directors 
voting  away  the  Central's  dividends  to  them- 
selves, as  Southern  Pacific  directors.  It  was 
cabled  that  Mr.  C.  E.  Bretherton  would  be 
liere  witli  proxies  to  get  representation  on  the 
Central  Pacific  board  and  prevent  the  an- 
nulment of  that  portion  of  the  lease  to  the 
Southern  Pacific  whereby  dividends  were 
secured;  and  also  it  was  threatened  that 
an  investigation  into  the  entire  business  of 
the  Central  would  bo  demanded  and  enforced. 
The  annual  meeting  was  held  the  other 
day,  and  Mr.  Bretherton  did  not  appear, 
though  liis  proxies  did.  They  were  used 
to  elect  himself  and  Mr.  Charles  P.  Eells, 
a  local  attorney,  to  the  directory.  The  divi- 
dend clause  of  the  lease  was  eliminated,  and 
the  British  stockholders  will  draw  down,  in- 
stead of  dividends,  the  assurances  of  Mr. 
Huntington's  respectful  sympathy.  As  for 
the  threatened  investigation,  there  are  hap- 
pily no  signs  of  the  approach  of  that.     Mr. 


Eells,  as  a  citizen,  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  lend  himself  to  anything  that  might 
bring  reproach  upon  the  fair  fame  of  Ameri- 
•can  enterprise. 

The  local  Democrats  who  have  by  mass 
meeting  and  otherwise  expressed  their  con- 
demnation of  Senator  Hill  for  his  protection 
speech  against  the  Wilson  bill,  stand  for  the 
spirit  that  alone  will  save  their  party  from 
going  to  pieces  after  the  smashing  defeat  that 
is  ahead  of  it.  "  Safe"  men,  "  conservative" 
men,  men  who  substitute  promises  of  "  well- 
considered  and  prudent  measures  of  state- 
manship"  for  logical  and  immediate  legis- 
lation— that  is  to  say,  the  trimmers  and 
jobbers — have  done  the  Democratic  party 
most  of  the  harm  that  has  happened  to 
it  since  the  war.  There  appears  now 
every  prospect  that  the  Democracy  will  be 
deprived  of  power  for  its  cowardly  evasion  of 
its  promise  to  reform  the  tarifl',  which  it 
ought  to  have  needed  no  courage  to  fulfill. 
That  will  seem  a  victory  for  the  Republicans, 
but  the  latter  in  bullying  their  opponents 
away  from  very  moderate  reform  have  in- 
sured the  transformation  of  the  Democracy 
into  a  free  trade  part}-.  Whether  the  Wilson 
bill  be  defeated  or  not,  the  war  on  protection 
as  a  system  is  certain  to  gather  head.  Every 
Democrat  who  -can  think  at  all  has  been 
taught  by  what  has  happened  to  his  party 
since  Cleveland's  election  that  making  friends 
with  the  enemj'  is  the  worst  possible  policy 
in  practical  national  politics. 


The  new  charges  brought  against  the  Car- 
negie Company  for  frauds  in  making  armor- 
plates  for  the  new  navy,  are  generally  ac- 
cepted as  true  by  the  public,  for  the  excellent 
reason  that  similar  charges  recently  made 
were  proved.  With  a  remarkable  kindness. 
President  Cleveland  reduced  the  fine  imposed 
on  the  company  bj'  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  making  the  assumption  that  its  officers 
had  been  ignorant  of  what  its  workmen  were 
about.  The  McLuckie  charges  are  still  more 
serious,  but  Mr.  Cleveland's  tenderness  for 
Mr.  Frick  and  his  fellows  does  not  warrant 
the  expectation  that  anything  like  full  justice 
will  be  done,  should  they  be  established. 
The  punishment  for  these  frauds  ought  not  to 
end  with  fines.  The  penitentiary  is  the  place 
for  men  guilty  of  such  treason.  The  good 
Mr.  Carnegie  in  jail  would,  on  armor-pkte 
and  other  grounds,  furnish  an  acceptable  con- 
cluding chapter  to  a  new,  and  last,  edition  of 
"  Triumphant  Democracy.'"  Triumphs,  how- 
ever, are  not  being  won  at  present  by  the 
Democracy.  Arthur  McEwen. 
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The  Industrial  armies  have  ceased  to  amuse 
anybody.  A  few  weelcs  ago  the  movement  of 
the  unemployed  upon  Washington  seemed  to 
be  a  mere  picnic  of  the  idle,  who  preferred 
marching  with  banners  in  company  to  work- 
ing singly  fur  food,or  seeking  that  privilege. 
A  fortnight  since  the  armies  consisted  of  two 
thousand  men  from  California,  and  a  few 
hundred  from  Ohio  under  the  lead  of  Coxey. 
What  was  wanting  then  to  give  serious  sig- 
nificance to  the  picnic  has  been  supplied — the 
general  sympathy  of  the  people  who  make 
their  living  with  their  hands.  The  old 
armies  have  swollen  in  numbers,  new  armies 
have  sprung  up,  and  wherever  they  go  the 
workmen  in  the  cities,  and  the  farmers  in  the 
country,  cheer  them,  feed  them,  and  give  them 
money.  Even  the  rural  maidens  of  Iowa 
come  out  with  smiles  and  baskets  to  encour- 
age and  sustain  the  heroes  of  the  new  cru- 
sade. The  events  at  Omaha  which  followed 
the  calling  out  of  the  militia  and  nearly  bred 
a  riot,  demonstrated  how  lively  is  the  fellow 
feeling  of  the  masses  in  that  region  for  the 
Industrials.  The  leaders  of  the  hungry  bat- 
talions show  more  wisdom  than  the  authori- 
ties. To  all  exhibitions  of  police  and  military 
force  they  have  opposed  an  early-Christian 
meekness  that  has  abashed  the  representa- 
tives of  organized  society  and  put  multitudes 
of  others  into  the  mood  to  fight  for  them. 
Commander  Kelly  refused  a  train  that  had 
been  captured  for  him  by  an  Omaha  mob 
with  the  consent  of  its  hands.  Here  and  there 
threats  to  meet  force  with  force  are  made,  but 
they  do  not  come  from  the  armies.  An  In- 
dustrial militia  to  protect  the  Industrials 
from  the  militia  of  the  States  is  talked  of  with 
favor.  The  Knights  of  Labor  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, an  association  many  thousand  strong, 
has  put  forth  resolutions  of  an  angry  sort  to 
the  effect  that  if  unarmed  citizens  bearing 
petitions  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  national 
capital,  another  kind  of  army  to  uphold 
labor's  cause  may  be  looked  for  presently. 
But  no  disorder  is  permitted  among  the  In- 
dustrials. Men  who  drink,  or  fight  among 
themselves,  or  attempt  to  forage,  are  rigor- 
ously expelled.  There  was  a  riot  on  Boston 
Common  last  Sunday,  but  the  Industrials 
were  the  attacked.  Even  under  this  provo- 
cation from  the  forces  of  law  and  order,  there 
was  no  resistance,  no  effort  at  reprisal.  Chi- 
cago has  become  alarmed.  The  Common 
Council   there   has  forbidden  the  armies  to 


enter  that  city.  The  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  likewise  taken 
official  action  in  the  same  line.  The  stock 
market  is  affected.  Europe  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  great  republic,  where  all  men 
are  free  and  have  a  new  continent  to  support 
them,  should  be  traversed  by  hosts  of  hungry 
men  demanding  work  and  food.  So  our  se- 
curities go  down. 


No  man  can  tell  where  this  thing  is  to  end. 
It  may  be  only  a  small  stirring  of  the.  turtle 
of  labor  on  whose  back  the  earth  rests,  or  it 
may  be  the  revolution  that  most  of  us  hoped, 
or  believed,  was  still  far  in  the  future — say 
somewhere  toward  the  middle  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  The  hard  times  that  have 
aflSicted  the  country  for  more  than  a  year, 
have  but  to  continue  for  another  in  order  to 
rook  this  nation  as  it  was  never  rocked  be- 
fore. There  are  a  great  many  people  in  the 
United  States  and  they  all  believe  they 
are  entitled  to  something  to  eat.  Deny  any 
considerable  proportion  of  them  the  plenty 
of  food  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed, 
and  the  devil  (or  the  savior)  will  be  let  loose. 
They  will  not  feed  on  nettles  and  try  to  stay 
hunger  with  grass,  as  the  French  peasantry 
did,  educated  as  they  were  by  a  thousand 
years  of  submission  to  hereditary  oppression. 
And  the  sympathy  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  American  men  and  women  will  go 
out  to  those  who  are  ready  to  fight  that  they 
and  their  wives  and  children  may  not  starve. 
The  popular  feeling  manifested  for  the  pres- 
ent meek  Industrials  whithersoever  they 
march  is  proof  in  advance  of  that.  The 
tremors  that  are  felt  by  the  Council  of  Chi- 
cago and  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  at  the  approach  of  the  Indus- 
trials, betray. how  incapable  the  government 
here  is  to  deal  with  the  problem  that  the  In- 
dustrials represent.  Suppose  the  armies 
which  are  moving  on  Chicago  decline  to  obey 
the  order  of  the  Council  to  stay  away,  what 
then  ?  If  the  police  and  militia  were  to 
shoot  down  these  unarmed  men,  fancy  the 
fury  that  would  rage  from  end  to  end  of  the 
country.  There  would  be  but  one  thing  for 
the  Federal  government  to  do,  of  course,  as 
to  Washington,  and  we  should  have  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  capital  of  the  republic  turned 
into  a  military  camp  to  protect  it  against  the 
advance  of  citizens  with  empt.v  hands,  whose 
only  cause  of  coming  was  to  ask  that  work 
might  be  supplied  them  I  The  traditional 
duty  of  the  authorities  would  be  clear. 
Order  must  be  restored  and  preserved  at  any 
cost ;  otherwise,  there  would  be  anarchy. 
But  given  nation-wide  excitement  and  anger, 
efforts  to  restore  order  might,  for  a  time  at 
least,  increase  the  disorder.  This  is  not 
Europe.  We  have  no  standing  army,  and 
American  citizens  are  not  used  to  being  co- 
erced by  visible  force.    Sympathetic   riots 


have  lightning  in  them.  Recall  how  they 
spread,  even  as  far  as  San  Francisco, 
from  Pittsburg  in  1877.  And  the  Pittsburg 
railroad  strike  was  a  mere  nothing  in  com- 
parison to  what  will  be  on  our  hands  should 
this  Industrial  army  movement  continue  to 
grow  and  encounter  government  lead  and 
steel.  That  it  is  growing  rapidly,  and  spread- 
ing beyond  the  ranks  of  the  miscellaneous 
unemployed,  is  betokened  by  the  intending 
visit  to  Washington  of  thousands  of  iron- 
molders,  members  of  the  unions,  from  many 
of  the  Eastern  cities.  A  lot  of  Pennsylvania 
workmen  went  (in  passenger  cars)  the  other 
day  to  protest  against  some  provisions  of  the 
Wilson  bill,  with  the  concurrence  of  their 
disinterested  employers,  no  doubt.  If  these 
loyal  protectionists  may  present  a  "petition 
in  boots "  to  Congress,  why  not  the  iron- 
molders,  and  why  not  the  Industrials?  Pe- 
titions in  boots  are  no  new  thing  in  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Huntington  has  always  one  or 
more  there  when  Congress  is  in  session,  and 
so  has  every  corporation  that  wants  the  gov- 
ernment to  help  it  make  money. 


The  iron-molders  are  going  to  ask  for  several 
things  that  will  shock  our  very  best  people  and 
appall  conservatism  should  the  requests  have 
any  chance  of  serious  consideration — which 
they  won't  while  the  country  is  ruled  by  the 
elements  of  the  population  that  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  consider  supreme.  The  molders 
want  legislation  to  regulate  iron  mines  and 
their  products.  That  is  by  way  of  immediate 
business  as  workers  in  iron.  Incidentally,  as 
patriots,  they  will  ask  for  the  abolition  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  government 
ownership  of  railroads  and  telegraph,  re- 
striction of  immigration,  the  building  of 
roads  and  the  drawing  off  of  the  surplus  pop- 
ulation of  cities  to  waste  places.  General 
Coxey  and  his  fellow  leaders  contemplate 
similar  demands,  including  the  employment 
of  the  idle  in  bringing  the  arid  lands  of  the 
West  under  irrigation.  "  Professor  Hour- 
wich  of  the  Northwestern  University  here," 
a  Chicago  dispatch  tells  us,  "  who  has  been 
collecting  statistics  of  the  unemployed,  speaks 
in  high  terms  of  the  character  of  the  men 
about  to  leave  Chicago  for  Washington. 
"  They  are,"  he  says,  "  very  largely  connected 
with  labor  unions  and  have  none  of  the 
symptoms  of  tramps.  They  are  sober,  intel- 
ligent and  conservative,  but  he  thinks  most 
of  them  are  tinctured  with  Socialism,  al- 
though they  don't  seem  to  know  it."  In 
other  words,  the  workingmen — farmers  are 
workingmen — who  cast  three-quarters  of  the 
vote  of  the  country,  are  "  tinctured  "  with 
the  belief  that  the  government  should  be  run 
for  their  benefit.  It  is  an  exceedingly  chew- 
ing sign.  If  it  is  Socialism  for  the  poor  to 
look  to  the  government  for  relief  when  timea 
aib  bard,  the  rich  have  set  them  the  exam- 
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pie  by  looking  to  the  government  at  all 
tlnicB  for  legislation  in  their  own  interest, 
and  getting  it.  The  force  of  that  example  is 
not  to  be  forever  offset  by  speeches  from 
Major  McKinley,  magazine  articles  from 
Mr.  Carnegie,  interviews  with  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton, and  a  steady  outpour  of  editorials  from 
the  daily  press,  on  the  evils  of  paternalism 
in  government.  The  plutocracy's  sleep  is 
going  to  be  disturbed  for  a  good  while  to 
come,  even  though  their  benevolent  heads 
be  permitted  to  remain  on  their  shoulders. 
Politico-economic  chickens  are  coming  home 
to  roost.  Paternalism  for  Mr.  Carnegie  and 
Mr.  Huntington  and  laissez-faire  for  every- 
body else  is  a  scheme  that  has  built  up 
splendid  fortunes,  but  it  also  accounts  for 
the  Industrial  army.  The  masses  may  easily 
deceive  themselves  as  to  the  power  of  legis- 
lation to  supply  what  is  only  the  wage  of 
honest  work,  but  they  are  perfectly  level- 
headed in  their  belief  that  it  would  be  just 
as  well  to  have  such  benefits  as  legislation 
can  grant  transferred  from  the  plutocracy  to 
themselves.  Moreover,  good  and  not  harm 
will  always  be  the  ultimate  result  in  a  re- 
public of  faith  in  the  government  to  work 
wonders.  It  is  that  faith  which  keeps  the 
people  going  to  the  polls  and  trying  by  their 
votes  to  better  things.  Remove  it,  and  where 
would  we  be?  Besides,  there  is  no  doubt  at 
all  that  legislation  could  work  beneficent 
wonders,  if  the  legislators  had  in  view  the 
welfare  of  the  masses  instead  of  the  further 
enriching  of  Mr.  Carnegie  and  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton. 


There  are  far  too  many  people  in  the 
United  States.  That  this  should  be  a  fact 
accuses  the-  intelligence  of  the  people  and 
their  ability  to  govern  themselves.  Our  ter- 
ritory if  subject  to  the  right  kind  of  laws — 
the  kind  that  would  result  in  an  equitable 
division  of  the  products  of  labor — could  well 
support  twenty  times  the  existing  popula- 
tion. But  as  conditions  are,  we  have  some 
millions  in  distress  and  Industrial  armies 
marching  about  to  advertise  the  inability  of 
the  many  to  save  themselves  from  being 
plundered  by  the  few.  These  armies  march 
through  cities  packed  with  wealth,  and 
through  farming  districts  where  agriculture 
is  carried  on  chiefly  for  the  profit  of  land- 
lords, native  and  foreign.  The  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country  have  fallen  under  pri- 
vate ownership.  No  man  may  go  to  the 
soil  with  his  labor  without  paying  toll  to 
some  other  man.  The  intelligent  citizens 
of  New  York  pay  Mr.  William  Waldorf 
Astor,  of  London,  $27,000  a  day  for  the 
privilege  of  doing  business  or  dwelling  on 
Manhattan  Island.  The  railroad,  the  tele- 
graph, means  of  transportation  in  cities, 
water  works  and  all  the  agencies  for  public 
service  necessary  to  the  existence  of  our  civ- 
ilization are  in  private  hands.  Great  rail- 
roads built  with  public  money  were  given  to 
individuals  by  a  government  that  fears  the 
foundations  of  civilization  would  fall  were  it 
to  do  a  thing  so  unusual  as  to  employ  hun- 
gry men  in  building  roads,  the  ownership  of 
which  when  they  were  finished  would  be  re- 
tained by  itself.      The  principle   that  con- 


trols the  government  is  strictly  Scriptural: 
Unto  every  one  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and 
he  shall  have  abundance,  but  from  him 
that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that 
which  he  hath.  Money,  which  needs  no  pro- 
tection, gets  all  the  protection  it  asks  for, 
and  poverty  gets  none.  These  injustices  are 
as  old  as  the  world,  it  is  true,  but  then  it 
was  thought  this  republic  was  a  departure 
from  the  old  models.  The  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple are  still  under  the  belief  that  this  ought 
to  be  a  poor  man's  and  not  a  rich  man's 
country.  They  keep  voting  to  make  it  that, 
but  when  they  have  elected  a  President  and 
Congress  to  do  their  will  as  to  the  tariff,  for 
illustration,  the  interests  of  property  are  as 
puissant  in  Washington  as  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company  is  in  a  San  Francisco  Board 
of  Supervisors,  or  the  Southern  Pacific  at 
Sacramento  when  the  Legislature  is  in  ses- 
sion. It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  the  last 
analysis  the  people  are  to  blame  for  every 
ill  they  endure,  for  they  have  votes.  But 
the  dangerous  knowledge  has  been  gained 
that  votes  don't  count  when  Mr.  Carnegie 
and  Mr.  Huntington  determine  they  shall 
not.  Thus  is  presented  always  the  tempta- 
tion to  a  majority  to  answer  the  craft  and 
cheating  of  a  minority  with  violence  and 
confiscation. 


It  is  coming  to  that,  whether  soon  or  fur- 
ther along.  The  "better  classes"  here  have  no 
wooden-shoed  peasantry  to  deal  with.  The 
masses  are  not  wise,  and  not  a  bit  more  vir- 
tuous than  their  betters.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  the  predatory  rich  and  the 
predatory  poor  is  one  of  ability  and  oppor- 
tunity. The  trades  union  is  a  trust  exactly 
as  the  combinations  of  their  employers  are 
trusts.  Each  grabs  all  it  can  and  has  no 
scruples  about  despoiling  any  other  when 
the  chance  offers.  The  rich  get  the  better  of 
the  poor  in  the  game  of  give  and  take  because 
brains  are  on  the  side  of  money — not  the 
best  brains,  but  the  kind  of  brains  that  are 
good  for  larcenous  purposes.  The  clumsy 
cheat  is  apt  to  lose  his  temper  when  he  is 
beaten  and  is  inclined  to  make  up  for  his 
want  of  skill  by  hitting  the  clever  cheat  be- 
tween the  eyes.  That  is  what  may  happen 
before  we  have  done  with  the  Industrial 
Army.  But  deeper  than  the  strife  between 
organized  labor  and  organized  wealth  is  a 
thing  that  is  telling  with  tremendous  force 
against  the  prevailing  order.  That  is  moral 
perception.  You  can't  make  it  seem  right  to 
a  man  who  is  hungry,  and  who  has  a  hungry 
wife  and  children  about  him,  that  the  man 
over  the  way  should  dwell  in  a  mansion  and 
feast  every  day.  He  feels  that  it  is  not  a 
square  deal,  and  it  isn't.  Others  than  the 
man  who  has  the  losing  end  of  the  game  of 
comjietitive  civilization  feel  this  as  deeply  as 
he  does^not  in  their  stomachs,  but  in 
their  consciences.  Note  the  multitudinous 
"  movements,"  big  and  little,  among  the  well- 
to-do  for  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the 
poor.  The  rich  as  a  rule  are  charitable,  for 
they  are  human.  See  how  the  moneyed  men 
of  San  Francisco  responded  to  the  appeal  for 
funds  to  keep  the  unemployed  from  starving 
during  the  winter  that  is  past.     The  pulpit 


is  uneasy,  and  gives  the  opulence  of  its 
speech  and  the  penury  of  its  intellect  to  the 
social  problem,  concluding  always  that  a 
gospel  which  has  had  nineteen  centuries 
of  trial  and  failure  is  the  only  solvent.  Men 
and  women  of  education  go  down  into  the 
slums,  dwell  among  the  submerged  and  seek 
to  diffuse  sweetness  and  light  as  well  as  food 
and  clothing.  Leagues,  guilds  and  individ- 
uals concern  themselves  with  the  sufferings 
of  the  poor  and  waste  their  strength  in  try- 
ing to  better  their  swarming  tenements. 
The  magazines  are  full  of  the  spirit  of  this 
blessed  Socialism — blessed  in  its  intention. 
Even  the  dainty  Mr.  Howells,  the  novelist 
of  the  drawing  rooms,  is  ingeniously  arraign- 
ing modern  civilization  and  making  Social- 
ists unawares  among  the  class  who  would 
have  most  to  lose  were  justice  and  not  char- 
ity given  the  masses  The  chief  end  that  all 
this  sympathy  serves,  unselfish,  noble  as  it 
is,  is  to  confirm  the  growling  workman  in  his 
conviction  that  he  is  a  victim — which  he  un- 
doubtedly is.  But  Lazarus  is  not  to  be  lifted 
from  the  doorstep  of  Dives  by  gloved  hands 
and  led  away  to  tea  and  cake  and  sermons 
and  gratitude.  Once  he  rises  he  will  not  be 
a  man  if  he  does  not  set  himself  to  hurling 
rocks  through  the  windows  of  the  inhospita- 
ble house,  and  then  try  to  punish  meanness 
and  cruelty,  and  recoup  himself  for  his  suf- 
ferings, by  seeking  to  take  the  mansion  for 
himself. 


The  horrors  of  a  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people  are  readily 
realizable  by  every  man  who  has  a  fondness 
for  clean  linen  and  the  amenities  of  civilized 
life,  but  we  are  coming  to  it,  and  largely 
through  the  fault  of  our  friends  the  million- 
aires. If  the  ordinary  worker  is  deficient  in 
sense,  selfish,  greedy  and  tyrannical  to  the 
extent  of  his  opportunities,  so  is  the  million- 
aire. He  and  all  the  rich  men  who  band 
together  to  increase  their  wealth  through 
favoring  legislation  are  as  dense  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  policy  as  they  are  to  the  appeals 
of  justice.  They  do  not  know  when  to  yield 
a  little  in  order  to  retain  their  hold  on 
much.  Witness  how  they  have  fought  the 
paring  of  the  tariff  by  the  Wilson  bill,  and 
so  insured  ultimate  free  trade.  They  have 
by  the  exercise  of  their  influence  upon  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  and  the  Democratic  Congress 
brought  about  the  hard  times,  to  the  extent 
that  the  course  of  the  present  administration 
is  responsible  for  them.  To  oblige  them,  the 
currency  has  been  contracted;  to  oblige 
them,  manufacturing  has  been  paralyzed  by 
leaving  in  uncertainty  the  tariff,  and  there- 
fore future  prices.  To  their  short-sighted 
greed  we  owe  the  Industrial  Army — the 
appalling  new  fashion  of  marches  on  the 
capital  by  great  bodies  of  men  themselves 
bearers  of  petitions  most  of  which  are  of  a 
nature  that  if  granted  would  entirely  upset 
the  established  order.  The  line  between  an 
Industrial  Army  of  the  sort  with  which  we 
are  as  yet  familiar,  and  one  with  rifles  on  its 
shoulders,  is  easily  crossed.  Fortunes  are 
readily  mobilized,  and  the  predatory  rich 
flatter  themselves  that  they  could,  if  need 
were,  enlist  and  arm  forces  to  put  down  any 
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mob.  .  But  if  the  country  were  aflame  over 
the  petitions  of  the  Industrial  Army — and 
that   could    well   come   to   pass  if  the  hard 
times  do  not  end — where  would  the  recruits 
be   got   for  Dives'  legions?     Governor  Till- 
man of  South  Carolina  learned  a  few  weeks 
ago  how  slight  is  the  dependence  to  be  placed 
on  the  militia  when  public  feeling  is  up — the 
feeling  of  the  public  from  which  the  militia- 
men are  drawn.     It  is  to  be  observed  that 
after  the  rioting  and  blood-spilling  over  the 
South    Carolina    liquor    law,   the   Supreme 
Court  laid  aside  such  of  its  dignity   as  rests 
on  slowness  and  declared  the  oflfensive  stat- 
ute   unconstitutional.     Courts    can    always 
find   precedents  to  fit  the  times,  and  there 
ought  to  he  a  lesson  to  the  Carnegies  and 
Huntingtons  in  the  South  Carolina  episode. 
Were  we  to  experience  such  an  upheaval  on 
a  national  scale,  the  complaint  beir.g  against 
the  privileges  of  the  rich,  even  Judge  Field 
would  be  moved  to  see  constitutional  merit 
in  laws  passed  under  pressure  of  the  infuri- 
ate masses.     Law  and  order  are  good  things, 
but   they   are  not   priceless.     We   pay   too 
much  for  them  when  they  cost  us  justice — 
when  they  secure  safety  to   the   associated 
villainies  of  the  United  States  in  the  prac- 
tice of  their  piracy.     A  taste  of  lawless  dis- 
order,  however   reprehensable   lawless    dis- 
order may  be,  has  seldom  failed  to  have  a 
salutary  effect  UDon  the  highly  respectable 
conscience.     And  we  may  be  quite  sure  that 
the  wrongs  which  have  evolved  the  Indus- 
trial   Army    will    not    voluntarily    be    cor- 
rected by  the  predatory  rich.      Abuses  are 
never  reformed  by  the  classes  who  do  not 
suffer  from  them  in  stomach.     The  pangs  of 
conscience  may  produce  charity  and  litera- 
ture, but  it  takes  the  man  who  needs  meat 
to  hit  out  in  order  to  get  it. 


Suppose  that  the  worst  should  happen. 
Suppose  that  the  distress  in  the  Ujiited 
States  should  so  expand  and  deepen  as  to 
drive  the  people  desperate  and  into  collision 
with  the  guardians  of  law  and  order.  Sup- 
pose the  majority  should  secure  the  govern- 
ment and  proceed  to  confiscate,  guillotine, 
proscribe  and  persecute  in  the  majority's 
interest.  It  would  be  dreadful,  this  major- 
ity rule,  unquestionably.  The  French  Revo- 
lution has  written  in  red  what  the  masses 
can  do  in  the  way  of  getting  even  when  they 
seize  power.  Nevertheless,  who  will  say 
that  that  Revolution  has  not  worked  meas- 
ureless good  for  mankind?  When  it  began 
the  land  of  France  belonged  to  the  church, 
the  throne  and  the  nobility  ;  when  it  was 
over  the  land  belonged  to  the  people,  every 
monarch  for  all  time  was  taught  that  his 
neck  is  severable,  and  all  oppressors  made  to 
know  that  the  peoi)le,  patient  beasts  of  bur- 
den as  they  are,  yet  have  heels  and  teeth. 
If  Mr.  Huntington,  Mr.  Carnegie  and  every 
opulent  thief  in  the  country  were  compelled 
to  empty  his  sack  into  the  treasury;  if  every 
acre  of  land  were  seized  and  made  govern- 
ment property;  if  every  railroad  were  taken 
from  its  owners;  if  the  Astors  were  told  to 
make  their  money  where  they  spend  it,  and 
every  person  now  rich  were  made  poor, 
would  the  sum  of  happiness  be  decreased  in 


the  United  States?  The  process  of  adjust- 
ment to  a  fairer  distribution  of  wealth — a 
limitation  on  the  power  of  the  rich  to  grow 
richer  as  a  result  of  the  poor  growing  poorer 
— must  be  gone  through.  If  there  be  in  the 
country  intelligence  and  virtue  enough  to 
accomplish  it  peaceably,  well;  if  not,  then 
it  will  be  accomplished  as  it  may,  with  every 
accompaniment  of  violence,  outrage  and 
horror,  such  as  the  Homestead  workmen 
gave  us  a  sample  of  when  they  had  captured 
Pinkerton's  men.  Where  are  the  intelli- 
gence and  virtue  to  come  from  ?  They 
are  not  visible  among  the  poor,  and 
the  predatory  rich  have  no  stomach  for 
making  concessions  until  they  must.  They 
are  much  more  likely  to  cry  out  for  a 
strong  government  and  the  man  on  horse- 
back— to  spend  their  money  and  other  peo- 
ple's blood  in  trying  to  keep  their  hold 
than  to  seek  to  avert  the  storm  by  retiring 
from  business  as  highwaymen.  They  have 
a  gigantic  advantage  in  the  struggle.  The 
law  is  on  their  side,  and  all  who  revere  the 
law,  no  matter  whether  the  law  works  justice 
or  injustice,  will  stand  with  them.  So  will 
every  friend  of  order-at-any-cost.  But  after 
the  storm  there  will  be  new  laws  offered  for 
respect  of  the  rich  and  the  lovers  of  order — 
laws  that  will  make  it  more  difficult  for  Car- 
negies and  Huntingtons  to  steal  fortunes,  and 
make  it  easier  to  keep  humble  cupboards  full; 
either  that  or  a  military  despotism. 

It  is  a  cheerful  prospect,  assuredly,  but, 
viewing  the  sort  of  animals  that  constitute 
the  American  plutocracy,  one  is  not  altogether 
without  consolation  in  thinking  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  next  few  years.  A  field  that 
has  grown  such  weeds  cannot  be  plowed  with- 
out turning  under  many  good  plants,  but  the 
land  would  be  the  better  for  the  plowing 
notwithstanding.  And  if  the  plowman  is 
of  a  harsh  and  somewhat  brutal  nature,  cov- 
etous, quick-tempered  and  revengeful,  who  is 
responsible  for  the  breeding  of  him  ? 

Meantime,  let  us  watch  the  Industrial 
Army,  and  prepare  to  take  sides.  With  poor 
crops,  closed  factories,  colossal  strikes  and  an 
incapable  Administration,  all  things  are  pos- 
sible.    Mr.   Huntington  has   reason  to  lose 


President  Cleveland  always  rises  to  an 
emergency  in  a  way  that  delights  the  Mug- 
wumps, who  alone  are  gifted  with  the  ability 
to  see  the  esoteric  meaning,  the  greatness,  of 
his  outgivings.  His  party's  prospects  having 
been  ruined  by  its  policy  of  dull  cowardice  in 
holding  back  the  sword  when  the  people  had 
thrown  McKinleyism  at  its  feet  for  execution, 
and  the  country  being  in  such  a  state  of  dis- 
tress as  to  alarm  every  one  that  loves  peace 
and  fears  insurrection,  Mr.  Cleveland  meets 
the  tremendous  situation  by  writing  a  letter 
and  sending  a  contribution  of  money  to  the 
president  of  an  association  of  Democratic 
clubs.  His  theme  is  the  promises  of  the  Chi- 
cago platform.     Listen: 

All  who  are  cliarged  on  behalf  of  the  Democratic 
party  with  the  redemption  of  these  pledges  should 
now  be  impreesively  reminded  that  as  we  won  our 
way  to  victory  under  the  banner  of  tariff  reform,  so 
our  ineietence  upon  that  principle  is  the  condition 
of  our  retention  of  the  people's  trust,  and  that 


fealty  to  party  organisation  demands  the  Buborcbna- 
tion  of  our  individual  advantages  and  wiehes,  and 
the  putting  aside  of  petty  and  ignoble  jealouties 
and  bickerings,  when  party  principles  and  party  in- 
tegiity  and  party  existence  are  at  stake. 

That  is  only  one  sentence,  and  it  is 
eminently  Clevelandesque  both  in  style  and 
matter.  He  still  believes  in  tariff  reform,  it 
seems,  though  he  is  mainly  responsible  for 
having  cheated  (he  people  of  the  triumph 
they  supposed  they  had  achieved  when  they 
elected  him  to  the  Presidency.  Instead  of 
calling  Congress  in  extra  session  for  tariff 
reform  work  as  soon  as  he  was  inaugurated 
he  "  impressively  reminded  "  those  who  knew 
him  as  Sheriff  and  Mayor  of  Buffalo  that  he 
was  still  a  politician,  by  giving  months  of  his 
time  to  a  division  of  the  spoils  of  office. 
And  when  he  did  convoke  an  extra  session  it 
was  not  for  the  redemption  of  the  tariff- 
reform  pledge  under  which  the  Democracy 
had  "  won  its  way  to  victory."  It  is  eighteen 
months  since  Mr.  Cleveland  and  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  were  elected,  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  as  long  a  step  as  might  be 
practicable  toward  free  trade.  Mr.  Cleveland 
has  been  in  olBce  nearly  fourteen  months, 
and  about  all  he  has  done  in  the  cause,  be- 
sides giving  it  respectful  mention  in  his  mes- 
sages, is  to  write  this  letter,  which  would  have 
been  appropriate  during  the  campaign  of 
1892.  Mr.  Cleveland  is  a  small  man  and  a 
large  disappointment.  Even  the  dwarfish 
Harrison  exceeds  him  in  force  and  mascu- 
linity. 


The  hope  is  to  be  nourished  that  the  pres- 
ent Grand  Jury  will  not  violate  the  traditions 
by   doing   anything    rashly  unconventional 
in  relation  to  institutions  so  respectable  as  the 
Pacific  and  Home  Savings  banks,  and  the  lead- 
ing citizens  who  have  quaneled  about  their 
management.     Mr.  R.  H.  McDonald,  Jr.,  who 
is  still  at  large,  has  made  charges  of  larceny 
against  Mr.  Frank  M.  Stone,  who  was  his  attor- 
ney, and  also  accuses  him  of  being  in  a  black- 
mailing conspiracy  with  Mr.  M.  H.  de  Young, 
the  latter  using  his  newspaper  to  abuse  liti- 
gants until  they  took  Mr.  Stone  into  their 
service  and  paid  him  fees  large  enough  to  be 
divided  by  two.     While  the  Grand  Jury  is 
investigating  these  accitsations  the  depositors 
in  both  banks  see  what  is  left  of  their  money 
being  absorbed  by  attorneys  of  high  stand- 
ing, a  course  of  procedure  on  which  the  Bar 
Association,  the  guardian  of  the  morals  of 
the  profession,  looks  with  profound  reproba- 
tion   and     envy.      There    are    some     calls 
from    the    press   on    the    Attorney-General 
to  intervene  and  save  the  funds  for  the  men 
and  women  to  whom  they  belong,  but  why 
should  Mr.  Hart  be  expected  to  return  good 
for  evil  by  harassing  his  friend  McDonald, 
who  ever  showed  a  willingness  to  grant  him 
favors  when  the  Pacific  bank  was  doing  busi- 
ness though  rotten,  a  f.act  of  which  Mr.  Hart 
was  aware,  if  the  public  was  not?     Besides, 
Mr.  Hart  is  busy  on  the  waterfront  case, do- 
ing work  that  Mr.  Herrin,  head  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific's  law  department,  would  doubt- 
less have  been  obliged  to  do  himself    had 
not  the  Attorney-General,  zealous  to  main- 
tain the  majesty  of  the  State,  thrown  himself 
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vrtimtanly- into  the  breach.  The  Grand 
Jury,  if  it  be  an  ordinary  San  Francisco 
Gra^d  Jury,  will  have  due  regard  for  the 
position  of  the  parties  to  this  unfortunate 
controversy.  Mr.  McDonald  is  a  member  of 
a  family  long  revered  for  its  piety,  moral 
worth  and  non-alcoholic  bitters;  Mr.  Stone 
is  an  ornament  of  an  honorable  profession, 
and  Mr.  de  Young  is  eminent  in  journalism, 
politics  and  society.  That  it  should  find 
that  the  two  first  named  are  mere  thieves,  or 
that  M  r.  de  Young  could  stoop  to  a  deed  so 
infamous  as  blackmail,  would  be  too  much 
to  expect  of  a  San  Francisco  Grand  Jury. 
,It  is  far  more  likely  that  Mr.  McDonald  will 
have  another  prosperous  bank  here  some 
day,  that  Mr.  Stone  will  be  elevated  to  the 
judiciary,  and  Mr.  de  Young  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  than  that  they  will 
ever  l>e  landed  in  San  Quentin. 


The  Midwinter  Fair  threatens  California 
with  something  that  would  do  California  a 
great  deal  of  good,  but  afford  it  no  pleasure. 
T^hat  is  to  say,  the  Fair  may  reveal  us  as  we 
are  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  by  reflection 
let  iis  sec  ourselves  without  the  accustomed 
eye-glasses  of  colonial  conceit.  We  profit 
miich  by  the  tradition  of  the  debonair  placer 
days,  and  the  Californian  away  from  home  is 
commonly  accepted  as  a  toned-down  Bret 
Harte  ininer,  warm-hearted,  impulsive,  rather 
guileless  in  a  large,  generous  way,  and  scorn- 
ful of  small  change.  The  Californian  in  his 
visits  to  the  East  often,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, does  what  he  can  to  live  up  to 
this  character  by  an  extra  swagger  and  a 
freedom  of  expenditure  which  he  does  not 
practice  at  home.  It  is  to  be  dreaded  that, 
despite  the  sustained  silence  of  the  local 
press,  the  truth  will  escape,  for  there  are  cor- 
respondents of  Eastern  newspapers  here,  and 
many  unhappy  concessionaires,  and  visitors 
from  abroad  who  have  wandered  through  the 
Fair  buildings  and  heard  the  eager  solicita- 
tions of  the  unfortunates  there  for  enough 
patronage  to  support  life.  The  unhappy 
eoHcessionaires  have  found  out  the  difference 
between  the  real  and  the  traditional  Califor- 
nia— that  our  appetite  for  his  gold  is  even 
sharper  than  his  for  ours.  The  Fair  is 
offered  as  a  condensation  of  all  that  is  most 
to  be  admired  in  California,  and  we  shall 
have  no  right  to  object  if  we  find  ourselves 
judged  by  it.  The  management  has  been  of 
a  kind  that  would  do  credit  to  a  pawnbroker 
or  a  confidence  man,  but  to  nobody  else.  The 
Assistant  Director-General  was  permitted  to 
"do"  the  Orientals  in  Chicago,  and  about 
everybody  connected  with  the  direction  of 
the  exposition  is  either  proved  to  have  made 
money  by  it  for  himself,  or  is  under  suspi- 
cion. Executive  Secretary  Badlam's  fish 
concession,  denied  at  first,  admitted  later, 
has  been  a  failure,  it  is  true,  but  the  disgrace 
of  its  pos-iession  by  him  is  not  in  any  degree 
lessened  because  of  that.  Executive  Com- 
mitteeman R.  B.  Mitchell  pocketed  some 
thousands  of  dollars  by  drawing  up  the  con- 
tracts with  the  concessionaires  in  his  private 
capacity  as  an  attorney.  The  latest  instance 
mSde  known  of  this  species  of  knavery  is  the 
■lUfftrdi  Gras  swindle.     Everybody  was  per- 


mitted to  believe  that  the  spectacle  was  under 
the  Executive  Committee's  management,  but 
it  turns  out  that  it  was  a  private  speculation 
of  only  two  members  of  that  estimable  body — 
R.  B.  Mitchell  and  A.  Andrews.  The  Examiner 
has  rebuked  this  deception  and  questioned 
the  propriety  of  Executive  Committeemen 
using  the  Fair  for  their  personal  profit  in 
such  a  manner,  but  the  matter  has  made  no 
stir.  We  are  used  to  it.  It  is  Californian. 
Before  we  are  done  with  the  Midwinter  Fair 
we  shall  probably  be  exceedingly  sorry  that 
the  large  brain  of  the  public-spirited  Mr.  de 
Young  ever  conceived  it  and  brought  it  forth 
in  his  own  image.  It  is  a  catchpenny  thing 
almost  throughout,  offensive  to  taste  in  most 
of  its  aspects,  and  the  touts  of  the  sideshows 
voice  the  soul  of  it  accurately.  That  it  has 
vulgarized  the  city  and  State  I  won't  venture 
to  assert,  but  assuredly  that  will  be  its  ef- 
fect on  the  reputation  of  both. 


The  onslaught  of  the  San  Francisco  Police 
Commissioners  on  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
force  who  have  been  taking  bribes  from  the 
gamblers  and  prostitutes,  white  and  Chinese, 
makes  it  evident  enough  that  the  Commis- 
sioners themselves  are  honest.  Were  they 
otherwise,  they  would  not  dare  to  challenge 
the  enmity  and  tongues  of  the  discharged 
policemen.  But  what  shall  we  think  of 
their  acuteness?  Every  newspaper  in  town 
has  for  years  been  telling  the  Commission- 
ers the  things  they  have  themselves  discov- 
ered only  now.  Chief  Crowley  has  broken 
down  and  become  ill  under  the  shock  of  the 
discoveries.  He  trusted  his  men  and  had  a 
pride  in  them  as  a  body  that  tended  to  make 
him  a  champion  instead  of  an  investigator 
when  charges  against  them  came  from  the 
outside.  Of  Chief  Crowley's  integrity  there 
has  never  been  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  knew  most  about  police  corrup- 
tion. In  a  position  where  he  could  have 
easily  enriched  himself  by  acting_  on  quite 
respectable  business  principles,  he  has  re- 
mained poor,  and  so  earned  a  respect  that  is 
worth  more  than  money  to  a  man  of  his  quali- 
ties. It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  Commissioners 
can  stop  at  dismissals.  They  should  pre- 
sent their  proofs  of  corruption  to  the  Grand 
Jury  and  endeavor  to  send  the  guilty  to  the 
penitentiary. 

The  Congress  of  Religions  has  doubtless 
done  the  brethi'en  good,  if  it  hasn't  excited 
the  laity  overmuch.  It  is  millennial,  truly, 
to  see  the  Methodist,  the  Presbyterian,  the 
Baptist,  the  Unitarian,  the  Jew  and  the 
Theoeophist  meeting  together  and  assuring 
one  another  of  mutual  esteem  and  affection. 
It  is  far  better  than  the  old  practice  of  tak- 
ing turns  at  going  to  the  stake,  of  course; 
but  in  the  days  when  the  stake  was  a  theolog- 
ical argument  the  sects  believed  that  the  dif- 
ferences which  made  them  exist  as  sects  were 
essential  to  salvation.  Growth  in  liberality 
is  well  for  the  world,  but  what  of  the 
churches?  If  sectarian  differences  are  no 
longer  of  importance,  why  should  the  sects 
survive?  Want  of  faith  and  indifference 
produce  liberality  even  more  frequently  than 
a  benignant  amplitude  of  mind. 


The  swiftness  with  which  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment can  reach  out  for  the  recovery  of  a 
railroad  train  that  has  been  stolen  for 
temporary  use  is  gratifying  to  all  law-abiding 
citizens,  of  course.  Nevertheless  an  arm  so 
long  and  strong  for  one  purpose  should  be 
equally  so  for  others.  What  is  the  offense  of 
the  Butte  City  Industrials  in  stealing  a  rail- 
road train  for  a  day  or  two  compared  with 
that  of  Mr.  Huntington  and  his  partners, 
who  stole  a  whole  railroad,  and  kept  it?  A 
government  whose  arm  is  short  and  feeble 
when  it  has  larcenous  millionaires  to  deal 
with,  and  long  and  strong  when  the  offenders 
are  poverty-stricken  fools,  does  not  excite 
the  veneration  of  the  thoughtful.  There  is 
no  doubt  at  all  about  the  ability  of  Mr. 
Cleveland  and  the  Democratic  Congress  to 
put  down  General  Coxey  and  his  army  if 
they  should  grow  violent  in  Washington,  but 
who  has  any  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  the 
Administration  to  face  and  cure  the  causes 
that  have  made  Coxey  and  his  men  a  prob- 
lem? 


Chauncey  Depew  has  let  it  be  known  that 
he  is  willing  to  accept  the  Republican  nom- 
ination for  the  Presidency,  and  his  party 
could  not  do  a  more  fitting  thing  than  to 
take  him  for  its  leader.  Mr.  Depew  is  ideally 
representative  of  modern  Republicanism. 
He  is  rich,  popular  and  commonplace.  If 
he  lacks  personal  dignity  because  of  the 
after-dinner  speeches  that  have  given  him 
the  reputation  (wholly  undeserved)  of  a 
humorist,  that  is  more  than  compensated  for 
by  his  business  connections,  which  are  as 
respectable  as  the  Vanderbilts  themselves. 
Mr.  Depew  would  be  unusually  acceptable 
to  the  pillaging  rich,  who  form  the  backbone 
of  the  Republican  organization,  and  they 
would  support  him  with  the  same  patroniz- 
ing cordiality  that  might  l)e  looked  for  from 
a  British  nobleman  who  desired  to  advance 
in  life  a  faithful  butler  of  talents  uncommon 
in  one  of  his  station. 


Colonel  Henry  Watterson  has  not  enriched 
himself  as  a  lecturer  in  California,  though 
he  has  had  a  good  time  The  Democracy 
feels  honored  by  the  presence  of  the  earnest 
and  talented  journalist,  and  it  ought  to,  for 
he  is  under  the  illusion  that  his  party  has 
in  it  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  republic's 
salvation — an  illusion  that  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Colonel  is  well  on  in  years  and  not 
open  to  new  impressions.  Like  his  party,  he 
is  a  back  number.  That  is  not  to  his  dis- 
credit, but  the  problems  that  are  pressing 
now  cannot  be  treated  with  the  old  palli- 
atives. Conservatism  in  iiolitics  lo-day  is 
charged  with  more  peril  than  the  most 
thoroughgoing  radicalism. 

Arthur  McEwen. 
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This  Letter  is  a  mistake.  I  shall  stop  its 
publication  with  the  present  number.  The 
money  received  from  subscribers  will  be  re- 
turned, and  the  incident  cloi^ed. 


My  miftrilce  was  in  brlievinp;  thiit  a  good 
many  more  people  wanted  the  sort  of  paper 
I  like  to  publish  than  I  find  to  be  the  case. 
1  have  not  deviated  a  particle  from  my  origi- 
nal purpose;  the  Letter  has  been  precisely 
what  I  intended  it  should  be — and  the  pub- 
lic does  not  care  for  it.  Inasmuch  as  I  have 
printed  the  paper  to  please  myself,  and  not 
the  public,  a  difference  in  taste  is  made  evi- 
dent that  compels  one  of  two  courses — to 
cater  to  the  public's  taste  or  retire  from  busi- 
ness. I  choose  the  latter,  and  do  it  cheer- 
fully. The  step  involves  no  humiliation, 
however  much  disappointment  it  may  imply. 

That  disappointment  is  not  due  to  any 
discovery  that  I  have  made  respecting  the 
general  public.  Twenty  years  of  newspaper 
work  had  caused  me  to  become  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  public's  qualities  of  head 
and  heart.  I  had  conducted  newspapers  of 
large  circulation,  and  knew  the  conditions 
on  which  that  circulation  could  be  main- 
tained. Faulty  as  the  daily  press  is — pre- 
tentious, demagogical,  insincere,  cringing 
and  sordid — I  knew  it  to  be,  as  I  said  in  my 
first  Letter,  a  flattering  mirror.  But  I  did 
think  that  there  was  another  public  of  better 
intelligence  and  character  that  would  like  a 
weekly  which  should  be  free  from  all  the  re- 
straints upon  truth-telling  that  render  the 
ordinary  journal  offensive  to  men  an^  women 
who  are  thoughtful  and  approve  of  candor. 
I  announced  that  the  iMter,  besides  ignoring 
all  the  conventional  trammels  of  the  editorial 
room,  would  scorn  the  practices  of  the  busi- 
ness office  —  that  no.sCtbscriptions  or  ad- 
vertisements would  be  solicited.  At  the  end 
of  three  months'  publication,  1  have  my  re- 
ward in  a  subscription  list  of  160  names  and 
an  array  of  two  advertisements.  At  one  time 
I  had  as  many  as  three.  Altogether  there 
have  been  four  advertisers  in  the  Letter.  The 
sales  of  the  paper  have  been  even  more  en- 
couraging to  the  adventurer  into  the  wilds 
of  individual  journalism.  Beginning  with 
15,000,  they  have  gone  down  steadily  since  the 
fourth  number,  until  the  total  circulation  in 
town  and  country  last  week  fell  below  3,000. 

The  public  having  thus  anticipated  me  in 
saying  farewell,  this  concluding  iMter  is  nec- 


essarily somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  private 
and  confidential  communication  to  the  few 
who  like  the  paper  that  the  many  have  re- 
jected. That  rejection  betokens  a  good  deal 
which  is  significant  in  relation  to  the  people 
and  the  press.  For  one  thing  it  shows  how 
much  better  newspaper  publishers  under- 
stand their  business  and  their  public  than 
their  critics  do.  My  newspaper  work  having 
been  mostly  on  the  editorial  side,  it  was  not 
unnatural  that  I  should  have  come  to  give  a 
disproportionate  importance  to  that  part  of 
the  whole.  I  was  in  the  way  of  hearing  the 
complaints  of  the  more  intelligent  regarding 
the  cowardice  of  the  press,  and  to  have  con- 
fided to  me  by  hundreds  their  desire  for  a 
better  journalism  that  should  be  rid  of  fawn- 
ing to  wealth  on  the  one  hand  and  of  truck- 
ling to  the  rabble  on  the  other.  Journalists 
themselves  most  vividly  realize  the  crimes 
and  shortcomings  of  the  press,  and  have  the 
acutest  distaste  for  coupons.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  San  Francisco  and  California  were 
ready  for  a  change — not  the  ruck  of  San 
Franciscans  and  Californians,but  a  minority 
that  was  neglected  by  the  press,  daily  and 
weekly  ;  a  minority  that  was  not  satisfied  to 
see  the  commonwealth  ruled  and  robbed  by 
opulent  thieves,  the  newspapers  in  bonds  to 
these  brigands,  the  pulpit  filled  by  dullards 
and  toadies,  and  manhood  everywhere  denied 
a  voice.  It  also  seemed  to  me  that  I  was 
competent  to  speak  for  this  silenced  minority, 
and  I  set  about  doing  it  modestly.  I  made 
no  large  professions,  but  took  care  to  say  that 
I  had  "  no  great  message  to  deliver,  no  world- 
renovating  reforms  to  advocate,  no  hobbies 
to  ride,"  that  I  aimed  at  "  nothing  more 
wonderful,  more  daring,  than  to  speak  out 
truthfully  once  a  week  about  the  matters 
that  are  of  passing  or  permanent  interest  to 
intelligent  people."  Also,  I  said  that  I  would 
be  personal  to  the  extent  of  putting  "  men  as 
they  really  are  beside  the  statues  that  they 
have  erected  to  themselves  or  had  erected  in 
their  honor  by  dishonorable  hands."  All 
these  promises  I  have  kept.  The  kind  of 
people  that  I  have  by  preference  addressed 
have  shown  the  appreciation  I  anticipated. 
The  men  and  women  whose  approval  has  for 
me  intellectual  and  moral  value,  have  given 
it,  as  I  knew  they  would.  There  has  been 
nothing  the  matter  with  the  Letter.  It  has 
been  honest  and  truthful,  direct  and  genuine. 
It  has  laid  the  whip  on  deserving  represent- 
ative backs  according  to  promise,  and  those 
backs  have  bled,  and  will  bleed.  But  the 
men  and  women  who  approve,  who  are  in- 
terested, are  not  numerous  enough  to  make 
tl«e  Letter  a  financial  success — that  is  to  say, 
not  numerous  enough  to  afford  me  the  comfort- 
able livelihood  which  I  can,  as  before,  earn 
with  my  pen  in  other  honest  ways.  Not  being 
a  crank,  or  even  an  enthusiast,  I  have  not  the 
motive  for  sacrificing  myself  to  a  "  cause," 


particularly  as  my  good  sense  instructs  me 
that  no  cause  would  be  advantaged  by  my 
sacrifice.  If  the  Letter  had  begun  with  a  cir- 
culation of  one  thousand  .and  grown  to  less 
than  it  now  has,  I  should  not  think  of  stop- 
ping it,  for  I  am  entirely  willing  to  fight  the 
associated  villainies  whose  plantation  Cali- 
fornia is,  but  crucifying  myself  for  an  indif- 
ferent people — lecturing  to  an  audience  that 
shows  a  stronger  inclination  to  make  toward 
the  door  than  to  listen  to  my  exhortations- 
is  not  to  my  taste.  I  do  not  see  that  there 
would  be  profit  of  any  kind  to  anybody  in 
continuing  the  performance. 


Speaking  of  the  associatad  villainies,  their 
manner  of  fighting  should  not  pass  unrecord- 
ed. The  pettinesses  to  which  they  are  not 
ashamed  to  descend  one  may  not  even  de- 
scribe without  an  uncomfortable  sense  of 
losing  dignity.  Not  satisfied  with  refusing 
the  Letter  sale  on  its  trains,  the  Southern 
Pacific  has  imposed  upon  the  car  newsboys 
the  missionary  duty  of  informing  inquiring 
passengers  that  the  paper  is  one  of  the  dis- 
reputable weeklies  that  a  moral  corporation 
cannot  be  instrumental  in  spreading.  Mr. 
Newlands,  the  Populist  Congressman,  mil- 
lionaire by  marriage,  and  Mr.  Sharon  of  the 
Palace  Hotel,  have  required  the  same  service 
of  their  newsmen.  Mr.  de  Young  has  been 
equally  active  and  self-respecting.  Discover- 
ing that  personal  appeals  through  mutual 
friends  could  not  prevail  on  me  to  withhold 
my  pen,  he  sternly  set  out  to  do  his  largest 
worst  by  taking  away  from  newsdealers  the 
bulletin-boards  before  their  shops  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  advertising  on  them  that  the 
Letter  was  for  sale  within.  Even  the  news- 
boys on  the  streets  have  been  threatened  and 
bullied.  All  these  eflbrts  for  the  suppression 
of  the  Letter  might  have  been  spared,  since 
the  public  has  shown  great  willingness  to 
perform  the  work  far  more  effectually.  Why 
that  has  happened  is  explained  by  the  pa- 
per's original  success.  The  conduct  of  the 
San  Francisco  News  Company  in  breaking 
its  contract  at  the  last  moment  by  refusing 
to  circulate  the  Letter,  made  it  necessary  to 
adopt  unusual  means  to  get  it  before  the  pub- 
lic. This  gave  an  exterior  flavor  of  sensa- 
tionalism to  the  paper  which  its  contents  did 
not  warrant.  The  large  sale  continuing  for 
several  weeks  deceived  me  into  believing  that 
plain,  sober  speech  about  social  and  political 
conditions  in  California  was  what  the  people 
desired,  whereas  the  paper  was  really  bought 
in  the  expectation  that  it  would  give  what  I 
distinctly  disclaimed  any  intention  of  fur- 
nishing— "  a  weekly  succession  of  flayings 
for  flaying's  sake."  It  was  not  long  before  I 
discovered  this,  but  my  readers  will  bear  me 
witness  that  the  knowledge  did  not  move  me 
to  turn  an  inch  from  the  road  I  had  marked 
out.     It  would  have  been  easy — it  would  be 
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easy  yet  — to  send  the  circulation  ballooning 
again  by  selecting  occasionally  some  citizen 
of  prominence  and  depriving  him  of  his  skin 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  multitude.  To 
a  man,  my  newspaper  friends  have  counseled 
this  course,  for  they  deem  me  an  adept  at 
•'  roasting  "  the  unworthy,  but  I  prefer  that 
the  Letter  shall  die  rather  than  break  the 
pledge  of  entire  sincerity  with  which  it  began 
life.  I  have  attacked  men  only  as  they  have 
stood  for  evil  conditions,  and  the  very  fact 
that  the  general  public  expected  me  to  be 
another  Colonel  Boone,  and  give  them  bear- 
and-lion  fights,  has,  I  suppose,  influenced  me 
to  persist  in  a  quieter  vein  of  writing  than  that 
to  which  my  inclination  otherwise  would 
have  led  me.  I  do  not  think  just  severity 
has  lost  by  that  course.  There  is  satisfac- 
tion in  the  knowledge  that  no  page  of  the 
twelve  numbers  of  the  Letter  is  disfigured 
by  a  single  word  of  malignity,  or  by  a 
thought  or  sentence  that  a  gentleman's  pen 
should  not  have  written.  It  has  not  been 
my  desire  to  earn  money  alone,  but  to  speak 
frankly  for  the  manhood  of  California. 

Of  course  1  am  not  accusing  everybody 
who  does  not  care  for  the  Letter  of  being 
wanting  in  intelligence  or  patriotism.  Men 
are  busy  with  their  own  affairs,  and  like  to 
be  entertained  rather  than  called  on  to  think. 
I  have  been  careless,  too,  of  class  feelings 
and  prejudices,  incensing  the  laborers  in  one 
sentence  and  offending  the  well-to-do  in 
the  next.  I  have  spoken  only  for  myself, 
and  never  for  a  class.  It  has  not  been  my 
wish  to  enlist  a  following,  but  sim- 
ply to  utter  the  truth  as  I  felt  it. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  I  enlarge  the 
paper,  employ  other  writers,  and  offer  variety 
instead  of  a  monologue.  Money  to  enable 
me  to  do  this  has  been  offered.  But  the 
increased  expense  of  such  a  publication — a 
weekly  on  the  regular  lines — would  make  it 
necessary  to  send  out  solicitors  for  sub- 
scribers and  drum  for  advertisements.  That 
would  be  to  surrender  the  complete  freedom 
of  expression  the  desire  for  which  gave  the 
Letter  birth.  I  have  no  ambition  to  own  a 
"  property."  I  would  rather  own  myself. 
So  the  little  Letter  shall  step  into  the  grave 
that  the  public  has  dug  for  it,  and  suffer  no 
loss  of  self-respect  in  expiring.  The  mourn- 
ers will  be  few  and  the  rejoicers  many,  for 
scoundrels  of  every  degree  have  been  made 
to  feel  uncomfortable  by  the  consciousness  of 
the  possibilities  imported  by  the  Letter's 
existence. 


Mr.  Huntington,  I  am  sure,  will  not  grieve 
when  he  sees  the  crajic  on  the  Letter's  door. 
It  will  be  to  him  a  gratifying  assurance  that 
his  subjects  are  contented  with  his  sway,  in 
spite  of  the  grumblers — that  San  Francisco  is 
satisfied  to  be  a  one-road  town,  to  bo  deprived 
of  its  natural  advantages  as  a  seaport  and 
stripped  of  its  power  as  a  distributing  center; 
that  California,  where  not  tapped  by  impu- 
dent competing  lines,  has  no  objection  to  hav- 
ing him  as  a  sharer  in  the  profits  of  every 
business,  with  no  responsibility  for  the  losses; 
that  the  State  knows  when  it  is  well  off  in 
having  so  wise  an  old  gentleman  to  make  its 


laws,  choose  its  judges  to  interpret  them 
and  in  general  relieve  the  masses  of  the 
duties  of  self-government,  for  which  they  are 
unfit.  He  can  point  to  the  undeniable  fact 
that  criticism  of  him  and  his  large  and 
flourishing  business  as  a  pirate  is  not  con- 
ducive to  the  prosperity  or  longevity  of  news- 
papers, whereas  praise  of  him  and  his  works 
causes  the  days  of  a  journal  to  be  long  in  the 
land  and  abundance  to  be  awarded  it  by  the 
public,  as  well  as  by  himself.  Mr.  Lloyd 
Tevis,  too,  will  cast  a  clod  upon  the  coffin 
with  hearty  good  will.  The  Letter  has  aston- 
ished as  well  as  pained  Lloyd  Tevis.  During 
many  years  he  pursued  his  trade  of  money 
getting  here  without  molestation,  a  busybody 
meddling  in  the  affairs  of  others  whenever 
there  was  a  dollar  to  be  made,  a  spite  to  be 
gratified  or  his  vanity  to  be  fed.  I  cannot 
recall  a  disrespectful  mention  of  Mr.  Tevis  in 
print  that  I  have  not  myself  written.  When 
he  took  a  fee  of  $50,000 — that  was  the  sum,  I 
understand — from  Mrs.  Colton  for  acting  as 
her  friend  in  bringing  about  a  settlement  of 
her  affairs  with  the  railroad  company,  and 
accepted  a  like  fee  from  the  corporation,  he 
enjoyed  immunity  from  newspaper  scoring. 
Even  when  he  was  forced  out  of  the  presi- 
dency of  Wells,  Fargo  <fe  Co.,  the  journals 
paid  him  compliments,  or  in  the  instances 
where  they  did  not  volunteer  to  do  this  they 
printed  his  praises  at  the  same  rate  charged 
for  justifying  the  shooting  of  Judge  Terry 
— one  dollar  a  line.  The  newspapers  have 
been  as  considerate  of  the  feelings  of  this  bad 
old  man  as  is  his  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Foute, 
of  Grace  Church,  who  would  no  more  think 
of  asking  a  millionaire  parishioner  to  take 
the  Ten  Commandments  seriously  than  he 
would  to  rebuke  covetousness,  cruelty  and 
vanity  from  his  fashionable  pulpit.  Mr. 
Tevis  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  death  of  a 
paper  whose  editor  has  so  little  regard  for  the 
respectabilities  of  life  as  to  refuse  bribes  and 
to  call  a  man  rascal  who  is  rich  enough  to 
have  the  power  of  revenge.  The  Spring  Val- 
ley Water  Company,  whose  corruption  of 
supervisors  is  as  notorious  as  repetition 
of  the  crime  year  after  year  can  make  it;  the 
gas  company;  the  street  car  companies;  the 
insurance  companies,  and  all  the  corporations 
and  men  who  need  bought  supervisors,  legis- 
lators, judges  and  juries  in  their  business 
will  agree  in  thinking  that  so  disrespectful  a 
publication  as  the  Letter  could  not  expect  to 
live  in  the  midst  of  Christian  civilization. 
All  the  newspaper  organs  of  these  associated 
villainies,  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the 
other,  will  be  of  the  same  opinion.  They 
have  doomed  it  from  the  beginning  for  being 
what  the  jjublic  has  rejected  it  for  not  being 
— a  personally  abusive  paper,  devoted  to  the 
police  work  of  laying  bare  the  private,  as  well 
as  the  public,  lives  of  their  benefactors. 

But  more  than  all  the  others  will  Mr.  de 
Young  rejoice.  I  congratulate  him  on  the 
happiness  he  will  derive  from  llie  vailfed 
significance  that  the  Letter's  death  will  bear 
to  his  acute  and  cultivated  understanding. 
To  Mr.  de  Young  the  small  event  will  be  an 
indorsement  of  himself  as  a  citizen,  a  capi- 
talist, a  journalist,  a  candidate  for  the  United 


States  Senate  and  as  the  Director  General  of 
the  Mindwinter  Fair.  I  owe  an  apology  to 
Mr.  de  Young.  Misled  by  too  close  observa- 
tion of  him  and  an  undue  confidence  in  my 
judgment  of  the  intelligence  and  morality  of 
the  public,  I  have  held  him  responsible  for 
certain  phenomena,  the  blame  for  which 
properly  rests  on  other  shoulders  than  his. 
It  was  my  impression  that  his  prominence, 
his  authority,  in  this  community  could  be 
accounted  for  only  on  the  theory  that  he  was 
not  known  and  that  the  press  by  refraining 
from  disclosing  his  real  character  had  per- 
mitted him  to  impose  himself  on  the  public. 
My  mistake  was  not  surprising.  Eyeing  Mr. 
de  Young,  I  beheld  a  gross,  ignorant,  impu- 
dent man,  without  either  character  or  man- 
ners. I  knew  that  he  was  a  rogue  and  a 
boor,  a  person  whose  presence  was  disagree- 
able to  honest  men  and  intolerable  to  gentle- 
men. To  me  it  appeared  but  necessary  to 
convey  to  the  public  proofs  of  these  qualities 
in  order  that  Mr.  de  Young  should  go  down 
to  the  bottom  of  public  esteem.  I  furnished 
the  proofs.  The  public  enjoyed  the  presen- 
tation, not,  I  6nd,  because  a  rascal  and 
social  barbarian  was  placed  on  his  right 
footing,  but  because  of  the  pleasure  which 
the  mob  always  takes  in  seeing  one  of  the 
gentry  harried.  Mr.  de  Young's  position  in 
California  journalism,  politics  and  society 
has  not,  I  am  persuaded,  been  much  affected 
by  the  truths  I  have  told  about  him.  He  is 
still  Director-General  of  the  Midwinter  Fair. 
The  circumstance  that  Editor  Hume  of  the 
Post  confessed  to  me  that  Mr.  de  Young  had 
paid  him  a  bribe  of  $2,000  to  cease  criticism 
of  the  Fair's  management  has  not  caused  the 
Director-General's  removal,  or  the  taking 
of  steps  toward  that  end.  The  revelation 
of  this  transaction,  denied  by  neither  party 
to  it,  has  not,  I  believe,  even  injured  the  cir- 
culation of  the  newspapers  edited  by  the 
pair.  Had  the  community  a  different  moral 
standard  both  men  would  have  been  fugitives 
on  the  day  the  disclosure  was  made. 


The  Chroniele  remains  the  organ,  adviser  and 
leader  of  the  Republican  party  of  California, 
which  enfolds  most  of  the  property,  piety 
and  respectability  of  the  State.  There  is  no 
mystery  about  the  sources  of  Mr.  de  Y'oung'e 
wealth.  Every  corporation  that  desires  to 
be  let  alone,  every  corporation  that  has 
wished  legislation  in  its  interest,  and  many 
rich  men  with  more  regard  for  public  opinion 
than  the  late  Senator  Sharon  evinced,  have 
had  cause  to  know  that  the  Chronicle 
exists.  Nevertheless  Mr.  de  Young  is  a  can- 
didate for  the  United  States  Senate  and  feels 
pretty  confident  that  he  will  be  elected.  Mr. 
Huntington  is  his  supporter,  and  all  the  cor- 
porations are  for  him — even  those  which 
have  assisted  him  to  wealth.  He  can  see 
no  reason  why  the  people  should  not  be 
glad  to  send  him  to  Washington  as  their 
representative,  and  he  knows  the  people 
of  California  well.  He  is  assured  that 
they  share  that  limitless  admiration  for 
himself  which  is  one  of  the  •  char.acteris- 
tics  that  have  brought  him  opulence 
and  renown.  Only  a  little  while  ago  I 
should  not  have  hesitated  to  place  my  judg- 
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ment  in  opposition  to  that  of  Mr.  de  Young 
in  any  matter  save  one  involving  money, 
but  the  lessons  of  experience  are  not  to  be 
ignored.  We  both  have  been  in  the  publish- 
ing business  ;  he  remains  in  it  successful,  I 
go  out  of  it  defeated.  To  my  mind  it  is 
atrocious  that  a  man  who  can't  write,  who 
doesn't  know  good  writing  when  he  sees  it, 
who  is  incapable  of  taking  any  but  the 
pawnbroker's  view  of  life,  who  is  base  in 
mind,  instinct  and  conduct,  should  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  leading  journalist  by  the  people 
of  California.  Nevertheless  Mr.  de  Young 
prints  a  journal  that  has  an  enormous  cir- 
culation and  great  influence,  and  scarcely 
anybody  wants  mine.  He  has  a  manifest 
right  to  regard  himself  as  my  superior  in 
judgment  in  our  profession,  and,  arguing 
from  that,  to  claim  superiority  in  the  other 
departments  of  life  which  he  elects  to  orna- 
ment. To  my  imperfect  taste  a  person 
whose  conversation  would  be  becoming  to  a 
peddler,  and  whose  manners  would  be  becom- 
ing to  no  one,  cannot  be  pleasant  socially; 
but  Mr.  de  Young  can  point  in  refutation  of 
this  error  to  his  standing  in  society  here  and 
in  the  cities  to  the  eastward.  President  Har- 
rison managed  to  sit  through  a  dinner  with 
him  at  the  White  House  ;  I  know  others  who 
were  never  able  to  achieve  the  feat  anywhere. 


In  politics,  also,  I  should  have  said  that  a 
citizen  with  a  career  like  Mr.  de  Young's 
open  for  the  inspection  of  his  opponents  and 
the  public,  would  not  be  deemed  eligible  by 
a  great  party,  but  he  has  reasons  to  prefer 
his  own  judgment  to  mine.  Governor  Mark- 
ham  came  very  near  to  giving  him  the  seat 
in  the  Senate  now  held  by  Mr.  Perkins,  and 
Mr.  de  Young  has  been  so  signally  honored 
in  various  ways  by  his  fellow  Republicans 
that  it  must  seem  to  him  only  the  invention 
of  enmity  that  he  is  not  suited  to  receive  its 
highest  prizes.  Twice  a  delegate  to  his 
party's  national  conventions,  member  of  its 
National  Committee,  official  manager  of  the 
Presidential  campaign  on  this  coast  in  1888, 
by  his  own  statement  given  the  refusal  of 
the  nomination  for  Vice-President  and  a 
seat  in  President  Harrison's  Cabinet — why 
should  he  not  aspire  to  the  Senate? 
It  is  believed  that  he  cherishes  even 
a  higher  ambition  still,  aiming  ulti- 
mately at  the  Presidency  itself!  And  if 
the  remainder  of  the  United  States  is  on  a 
par  with  California,  why  not?  Here  he  is 
our  first  citizen,  by  right  of  his  powerful 
newspaper  and  his  official  position  as  Di- 
rector-General of  the  Midwinter  Fair.  The 
people  among  whom  he  lives  and  who, 
therefore,  know  him  best,  have  made  him 
their  representative,  and  as  such  he  is  ac- 
cepted by  all  visiting  strangers.  One  who 
has  risen  from  the  pavement  thus  by  virtue  of 
his  own  abilities  and  the  public's  approval 
and  patronage,  must  necessarily  be  regarded 
by  others  throughout  the  country  as  a  man 
of  very  decided  talents.  To  those  who 
think  with  me,  Mr.  de  Young  seems  a  very 
low  type  of  creature,  whose  outfit  consists  of 
equal  parts  of  greed,  insensibility  and  impu- 
dence— a  pert  on  fitted  by  nature  to  carry  a 
pack  through  the  country  districts,  or  to  loan 


money  on  pledges  in  the  city — but  there  are 
not  many  of  us  under  this  illusion.  Mr.  de 
Young  has  striven  with  his  equals  and  risen. 
He  is  proud  of  the  heights  he  has  won.  and 
the  generality  of  California's  people  think 
him  justified  in  his  pride.  They  have  of- 
fered him  to  the  world  for  inspection  as 
our  most  notable  human  product  by 
making  him  DircctorGentral  of  the 
Fair.  Why  i-hould  they  not  likewise  offer 
him  to  the  country  for  further  inspec- 
tion in  the  same  capacity  as  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States  ?  I  say  again  to  Mr.  de  Young 
that  I  owe  him  an  apology.  California,  and 
not  he,  is  responsible  for  that  prominence 
which  alone  makes  it  necessary  or  excusable 
to  discuss  him  in  print.  I  lay  the  remains 
of  the  Letter  at  his  triumphant  feet  as  a  small 
sign  of  my  appreciation  of  the  noble  fruits  of 
democratic  institutions.  So  long  as  the 
supply  of  such  leaders  in  journalism,  poli- 
tics and  society  does  not  fail,  we  shall  be  as- 
sured that  government  of  the  people,  for  the 
people,  by  the  people,  has  not  perished  off 
the  earth. 

Although  the  Letter  dies  it  has  not  lived  in 
vain.  As  I  knew  it  would,  it  is  bearing 
fruit  on  boughs  other  than  its  own.  Its 
frankness  in  dealing  with  public  questions 
and  persons  whose  station  in  the  business 
life  of  the  community,  as  in  its  political  life, 
constitutes  them  public  men,  has  had  its 
effect  on  the  journalism  of  the  city  and  State. 
Moreover,  I  have  shown  the  way  to  others. 
The  fate  of  the  T^etter  will  hardly  seduce  any 
one  to  venture  upon  a  continuous  publica- 
tion on  like  lines,  but  I  have  demonstrated 
the  practicability  of  a  man  with  something 
to  say  and  no  capital,  making  his  voice 
heard.  The  newspaper  trust  can  no  longer 
maintain  a  conspiracy  of  silence  when  some 
question  which  it  is  not  to  its  interest  to  dis- 
cuss needs  an  airing.  If,  viewed  as  a  weekly, 
the  Letter  is  a  failure,  viewed  as  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  pamphlet  it  is  a  success.  It  costs 
little  to  print  a  thousand  or  two  copies  of  a 
sheet  of  this  size,  and  when  politics  warm  up, 
or  some  social  evil  is  being  ignored  by  the 
regular  press,  such  sheets  will  appear  and  do 
good.  For  myself,  I  retain  all  the  original 
capital  with  which  I  launched  the  Letter — 
the  electrotyped  heading  and  my  pen — and 
should  it  seem  expedient  at  any  time  to  issue 
a  special  number  there  will  be  nothing  to 
prevent  me  from  having  my  say  in  my  own 
way. 

In  closing  this  epistle  to  the  Philistines  I 
feel  an  impulse  to  address  the  young  men  of 
California,  for  one  instinctively  turns  to  the 
enthusiasm  and  strength  of  youth  when  re- 
pelled by  the  submission  and  narrow  selfish- 
ness of  the  mature.  But  reflection  curbs  the 
impulse,  since  the  young  are  sure  to  be  cop- 
ies of  their  elders  unless  their  environment 
can  be  changed.  There  presses  imperatively 
upon  all  but  a  few  the  necessity  of  earning  a 
livelihood.  That  is  the  first  business  of  ex- 
istence, and  men  will  earn  it  as  best  they 
can,  their  common  sense  teaching  them  that 
the  easiest  way  is  to  accept  the  conditions 
amid  which  they  find  themselves,  and  to  turn 


them  to  their  advantage  if  they  can.  The 
conditions  of  life  here  now,  as  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  have  been  such  as  to  cor- 
rupt the  successful  and  to  degrade  the  strug- 
gling. If  the  police  could  have  raided  Mr. 
Huntington's  house  the  other  night,  jailed 
him  and  locked  most  of  the  guests  at  his 
banquet  in  a  reformatory,  there  would  have 
been  gaps  in  the  ranks  of  the  aristocracy,  but 
wouldn't  morals  have  been  advantaged?  In 
our  time  men  strive  to  be  millionaires  as  in 
other  times  men  strove  for  distinction  in 
arms,  statesmanship,  letters  and  art.  Does 
anybody  believe  it  is  possible  to  become  a 
millionaire  and  remain  an  honest  man?  Is 
there  a  mansion  on  Nob  Hill  that  doesn't 
advertise  the  inability  of  the  law  to  punish 
felony?  And  just  as  one  English  lord  makes 
a  thousand  English  snobs,  so  one  American 
millionaire  makes  a  thousand  American 
rogues.  Tar  Flat  is  no  better  than  Nob  Hill. 
The  men  who  possess  the  business  master- 
ship of  a  modern  community  possess  also 
the  political  and  social  mastership.  They 
set  the  fashion  in  conduct  and  ideals  as  well 
as  in  clothes  and  dancing.  Consequently, 
California's  manhood  will  remain  enslaved 
and  debased  until  the  State  shall  be  emanci- 
pated industrially  and  commercially.  Of 
course  there  are  individuals  who  will  refuse 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  general 
model.  Always  there  are  such  men  every- 
where, and  they  keep  alive  those  ideas  of 
self-ownership  and  dignity  that  maintain 
conscience  and  put  unworthy  success  upon 
its  defense.  But  the  mass  of  men  have  no 
other  rule  than  to  do  as  their  neighbors  do — 
and  a  very  good  rule  it  is,  too,  if  to  get  on  be 
the  object  in  life.  The  mass  can  be  lifted 
not  by  appeals  to  the  individual  conscience 
and  pride,  but  only  by  a  change  in,  their 
surroundings  which  shall  enforce  a  higher 
standard.  That  change  will  come  to  Cali- 
fornia not  from  within,  but  from  without, 
and  it  will  be  a  change  wrought  by  business 
men  in  search  of  dollars.  Reformers  don't 
count  for  much  in  direct  influence.  If  Christ 
should  come  again,  and  abstain  from  the  use 
of  supernatural  power,  he  could  do  nothing 
for  California  unless  he  could  first  break  the 
back  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad.  He 
might  preach  till  he  was  hoarse — and  we  may 
be  sure  the  pulpits  would  be  shut  against 
him  and  a  policeman  run  him  in,  as  Coxey 
was  in  Washington,  should  he  mount  the 
steps  of  the  City  Hall — yet  while  that  cor- 
poration retained  its  monopoly  California 
would  continue  abject.  The  people  have 
tried  to  conquer  the  monopoly  at  the  polls, 
and  failed;  the  merchants  of  San  Francisco, 
made  desperate  by  dwindling  trade,  have 
offered  the  corporation  battle,  and  been  de- 
feated; newspapers  which  go  up  .against  the 
stone  wall  of  its  power  dash  out  their  brains, 
and  a  discouraged  and  wearied  and  indiffer- 
ent people  yawn  at  the  familiar  spectacle. 
The  rescuers  must  come  from  abroad. 


To  be  sure,  if  the  young  men  of  the  State 
had  the  intellect  and  spirit  that  should  be- 
long to  the  youth  of  a  commonwealth  for 
which  nature  has  done  so  much,  they  would 
be   irresistible.     Rut   our   young   men   have 
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been  reared  on  the  plantation,  have  planta- 
tion manners  and  plantation  minds.  The 
hoc  of  servitude  they  have  always  seen  in  the 
hands  of  their  fathers,  and  to  them  it  seems 
if  not  an  ini|ilement  of  honor  at  least  an  un- 
avoidable penalty  of  existence.  They  have 
shown  the  eapacity  to  band  together.  But 
for  what?  To  meet  in  "  parlors,"  march  in 
childish  processions  decked  in  uniforms  that 
have  neither  association  with  the  past  nor 
meaning  in  the  present.  They  are  of  a  grade 
to  find  a  pleasure  in  such  a  title  as  "Native 
Sons  of  the  Golden  West  "—a  title  that  is 
matched  in  solid  magnificence  by  the  gilt 
paper  star  that  a  Piute  buck  is  fond  of  tear- 
ing from  calico  and  sticking  on  the  side  of 
his  battered  silk  hat.  There  is  even  a  "Stan- 
ford "  Parlor  in  the  organization,  and  the 
wonder  is  that  there  is  not  a  Crocker  Parlor, 
:md  a  Hunlin;4ton  Parlor,  and  a  Parlor  of 
the  Transcontinental  Marvel  of  the  Mighty 
Occident.  The  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden 
West  are  not  aver.se  to  participation  in  poli- 
tics, but  their  activity  is  bounded  by  the  de- 
termination to  give  office  to  members,  regard- 
less of  party,  who  arc  nominated  in  "  recog- 
nition "  of  the  order.  Neither  in  its  leader- 
ship nor  material  is  the  organization  capable 
of  large  political  action  for  the  freeing  of  the 
State  from  tlie  grip  of  the  associated  villain- 
ies. At  beat  it  is  but  a  harmless  aggregation 
of  foolish  youths,  in  whom  the  gregarious 
instinct  is  strong  and  who  derive  from  their 
connection  with  it  the  same  pleasure  that 
boys  do  in  marching  with  paper  chapeaus 
and  wooden  swords.  They  arc  the  product 
of  California's  conditions. 


ing,  at  least  it  inclines  the  prisoners  to  listen 
to  the  voices  of  any  rescue  parties  that  may 
be  wafted  over  the  walls.  Others  than  the 
merchants  here  are  being  educated  into  the 
knowledge  that  prosperity  cannot  be  expected 
while  the  Southern  Pacific's  stupid  greed 
dominates  the  situation.  The  landlords  of 
San  Francisco,  and  of  all  Northern  and  Cen- 
tral California  for  that  matter,  have  learned 
that  the  value  of  their  property  is  at  the 
mercy  of  Mr.  Huntington.  Nevada  learned 
this  long  ago.  Discrimination  against  that 
State  in  favor  of  California  has  placed  her 
commercially  farther  west  than  Japan,  for 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  freight  on  goods  from  the 
East  to  Reno  is  more  than  the  freight  on  the 
same  goods  to  Yokohama.  Nevada  has  been 
sacrificed  for  California  and  California  to 
Mr.  Huntington's  dream  of  building  up  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  creating  a  great  South- 
ern port — to  that  and  the  lust  of  the  corpo- 
ration for  the  immediate  dollar,  which  has 
always  overcome  the  argument  of  future 
profit  that  would  result  from  fair  dealing. 


It  is  not  possible  that  the  scoundrels  who 
own  this  State  and  paralyze  it  can  forever 
maintain  their  reign.  Mr.  Huntington  will 
die  presently,  and  God  has  been  good  enough 
not  to  su|)ply  the  heirs  of  his  departed  part- 
ners with  brains  as  capable  as  his  own. 
Besides,  tliere  are  other  men  quite  as  eager 
as  this  insatiate  old  millionaire  to  make 
money.  They  have  broken  into  and  cap- 
tured liis  preserves  to  the  north  and  south, 
and  ultimately  they  will  contest  with  him 
the  possession  of  San  Francisco  and  such 
tributary  territory  as  remains  to  it  Another 
overland  road  coming  hither  would  be  of 
little  service  in  itself,  but  when  it  does  come 
simple  business  sense  will  cause  its  managers, 
after  a  season  of  confederation  with  the  old 
monopoly  for  the  division  of  stealings,  to 
branch  out  and  build  feeders.  Perhaps  the 
new  men  may  be  long-headed  enough  to 
grasp  the  ideas  that  it  is  poor  policy  to  de- 
prive a  seaport  of  the  use  of  the  sea,  and  that 
the  ocean  and  harbor  may  be  turned  to  rail- 
road account.  But  whether  that  shall  hap- 
pen or  not,  the  Traffic  Association  has  done 
suthcient  to  demonstrate  that  the  Southern 
Pacific  is  vulnerable.  The  criminal  compact 
in  restraint  of  trade  with  the  Pacific  Mail 
has  been  broken,  the  Isthmus  railroad  is 
open  to  persuasion,  the  Tehuantepec  railroad 
will  soon  be  finished,  and  the  prisoners  in 
this  con^nercial  Andersonville  are  no  longer 
quite  hopeless  of  being  able  to  break  through 
the  stockade.  If  that  revival  of  hope  is  not 
strong  enough  to  induce  a  successful  upris- 


But  complete  emancipation  will  not  be 
given  California  until  the  Nicaragua  canal 
has  been  opened.  Everybody  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  who  is  not  allied  with  the  Southern 
Pacific  wants  that  canal,  and  so  general,  so 
ardent  is  the  eagerness  for  it  that  the  people 
on  this  side  of  the  continent  are  willing  to 
pay  any  price  for  it — or  rather,  are  willing 
that  the  country  should  do  so.  This  eager- 
ness causes  delay,  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  cannot  be  persuaded  to  risk  a  repeti- 
tion of  their  experience  with  the  Union  and 
Central  Pacific  companies.  They  have  had 
enough  of  creating  great  properties  with  pub- 
lic funds  and  presenting  them  to  corpora- 
tions. If  government  money  and  government 
credit  construct  the  canal,  the  people  argue, 
the  canal  when  finished  ought  to  belong  to 
the  government.  That  is  common  sense, 
and  if  we  are  to  have  the  canal  it  must  be  as 
a  government  work  or  as  the  result  of  unas- 
I  sisted  private  enterprise.  There  is  no  imme- 
!  diate  prospect  of  construction  by  the  latter 
I  means,  Init  the  country  is  ready  for  the  other 
course.  Were  the  Pacific  coast  to  join  heartily 
with  those  who  want  a  government  canal,  but 
are  hostile  to  subsidies  and  bond  guarantees, 
the  cause  would  be  advanced  immensely  and 
swiftly.  Without  the  canal  we  of  this  coast 
must  continue  to  be  colonial,  no  matter  how 
many  railroads  may  connect  us  with  the 
East.  Only  short  and  cheap  sea  communica- 
tion with  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic  side  and 
Europe  can  merge  us  in  interest  and  spirit 
with  the  populous  centers  of  American  life. 
As  it  is  now,  we  are  a  side  pool  of  still  water 
away  from  the  rushing  stream  of  commerce 
and  civilization. 


away  from  this  young  and  thinly  settled 
State  to  join  Coxey's  army.  If  Daniel  Web- 
ster were  alive  and  of  the  same  mind  now  as 
he  was  in  1820,  when  he  delivered  his  Ply- 
mouth Rock  address,  he  would  have  another 
cure  than  a  policeman's  club  for  General 
Coxey,  and  doubtless  would  be  abhorred  and 
denounced  as  a  Socialist  by  the  respectable 
classes.  In  that  address  he  was  prophetic: 
Tlie  freest  covernmei.t,  if  it  could  e.tiet,  would  not 
be  long  acceptable  if  the  tendency  of  the  laws  were  to 
create  a  rapid  accumulatioa  of  property  in  few  hands 
and  lo  render  the  great  mass  of  the  population  de- 
pendent and  p9nniie4a.  In  s'lch  a  uas?,  the  popu- 
lar power  wojld  be  likely  to  break  in  upon  the 
rights  of  property ;  or  else  the  bifiiience  of  properly 
to  limit  and  control  the  exercise  of  popular  power. 
Universal  sufTrage  could  not  long  exist  in  a  commu- 
nity wliere  there  was  greiMiiequilily  of  property. 
The  holders  of  eistates  would  be  obliged,  in  such  a  , 
case,  in  some  way  to  restrain  tha  riglit  of  suffrage, 
or  else  such  right  of  suffrage  would,  before  long,  di- 
vide the  property . 

However,  the  new  conditions  that  must 
come  with  the  Nicaragua  canal  will,  at 
least,  give  us  a  change  of  masters  ;  California 
will  not  be,  as  she  is  now,  the  maid-of-all- 
work  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany. It  will  be  possible  then  for  a  man 
to  live  in  material  comfort  without  wearing 
a  corporation  collar.  Until  that  blessed 
change  has  been  worked,  the  people  and  press 
of  California  will  continue  to  be  what  they 
are  Under  existing  conditions  common 
honesty  is  a  virtue  and  self-ownership  a  lux- 
ury that  can  be  practised  and  enjoyed  only 
by  the  few  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  price 
of  an  honorable  poverty. 

Arthur  McEw^en. 


It  is  quite  true  that  the  Nicaragua  canal, 
with  the  tremendous  stimulation  of  industry 
that  must  inevitably  follow  it,  would  leave 
us  confronted  with  essentially  the  same  social 
problems  that  face  us  now,  as  they  do  the 
whole  republic.  The  canal  and  increased 
prosperity  would  not  abolish  poverty  or  re- 
duce that  inequality  of  fortune  which  has 
sent  some    thousands  of    able-bodied    men 
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When  suspending  the  publication  of  the 
Letter  in  May  last,  this  notice  was  given  to 
the  public: 

I  retain  all  the  original  capital  with  which  [ 
launcheil  the  Letter — the  electrotyped  heading  and 
my  pen— and  should  it  seem  expedient  at  any  time 
to  iasue  a  special  number  there  will  be  nothing  to 
prevent  me  from  having  my  say  in  my  own  way. 

For  some  months  past,  as  editorial  mana- 
ger of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  I  have 
been  having  my  say,  if  not  exactly  in  my 
own  way  at  all  times,  at  least  with  consider- 
ably more  freedom  than  is  usually  permitted 
in  a  daily  newspaper.  Mr.  Hearst,  the  owner 
of  the  Examiner,  telegra]ihed  me  his  desire 
for  a  change  of  editorial  policy.  It  is,  of 
course,  the  privilege  of  a  proprietor  to  con- 
duct his  paper  as  best  pleases  him,  and  it  is 
also  the  right  of  a  journalist  to  give  or  with- 
hold his  professional  services;  therefore  I 
wired  my  resignation  rather  than  have  any 
share  in  the  responsibility  of  modifying  the 
Examiner's  political  course.  Hence  the  re- 
appearance of  the  Letter.  I  hope  to  make 
it  a  permanent  publication.  There  is  work 
enough  for  it  to  do,  God  knows.  So  also  do 
the  associated  villainies,  and  so,  too,  should 
the  people  of  San  Francisco  and  California. 
I  have  a  right  to  ask  all  who  desire  frank 
journalism  and  honest  government  to  give 
the  Letter  their  support. 

California  just  now  is  in  a  state  of  mind 
that  explains  the  ease  with  which  those  who 
kniiw  what  the}'  want,  and  have  no  scruples, 
may  get  it.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that 
twenty-nine  in  thirty  of  the  citizens  detest 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 
The  company  is  alive  to  this,  and  knows 
that  if  the  people  could  get  a  fair  chance  at 
it  with  their  ballots  the  result  would  be  a 
repetition  of  the  vote  against  Chinese  immi- 
gration in  1879.  It  is  naturally,  therefore, 
the  policy  of  the  Southern  Pacific  to  prevent 
an  expression  of  public  opinion  at  the  polls, 
and  with  that  expression  the  election  of  of- 
ficials who  would  serve  the  public  by  bring- 
ing the  corporation  under  the  control  of  the 
laws  which  the  individual  citizen,  and_  less 
opulent  corporations,  must  obey.  Observe 
how  it  proceeds.  For  several  weeks  )iast  the 
newspapers  have  been  distended  with  the 
proceedings  and  environing  contests  and 
quarrels  of  many  conventions.  1  here  lias 
seemed  to  be  no  end  of  the  fighting  between 
bosses,  cabals  and  candidates.  Three  State  ; 
conventions  and  half  a  dozen  municipal  con-  ■ 
ventions  have  put  forward  tickets.  The 
speakers  are  on  the   stump  everywhere,   the  j 


party  newspapers  are  overllowing  with  po- 
litical news  and  editorials,  and  the  candi- 
dates are  numbered  by  the  hundred  — tlie 
thousand.  The  ordinary  citizen  is  contused 
by  the  situation.  To  him  it  seems  hopelessly 
complex,  and  the  task  of  selecting  the  best 
men  to  vote  for  appears  beyond  his  powers 
of  discrimination.  On  the  average,  the  be- 
wildered citizen  feels  disponed  to  take  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  go  with  his  party  and 
scratch  only  in  behalf  of  a  personal  friend  or 
two,  or  some  particularly  well-known  candi- 
date on  the  other  tickets.  Of  cour.-e  the 
Southern  Pacific  is  not  wholly  responsible 
for  this  state  of  things.  Men  always  divide 
in  politics,  and  political  side-shows  are  in- 
evitable weeds.  But  all  the  power  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  has  been,  and  is  being,  ex- 
erted to  complicate  the  situation,  and  so  be- 
wilder the  voter  who  would  like  nothing  bet- 
ter than  to  get  the  opportunity  to  let  out  a 
straight  blow  at  the  hated  monopoly. 


As  a  matter  of  fact  the  political  situation 
is  not  complex  at  all  but  perfectly  simple. 
There  is  really  but  one  issue  underlying  all 
the  noise  and  apparent  confusion  in  both 
city  and  State.  The  discerning  do  not  per- 
mit sham  battles  over  pretended  principles, 
or  real  skirmishes'  among  candidates,  or  cal- 
culated tumults  about  nothing  in  particular, 
to  withdraw  their  minds  from  the  truth, 
which  is  that  there  are  but  two  forces  in  the 
field.  One  of  them  is  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  and  the  other  is  the 
people  of  California.  The  first  is  a  small  and 
very  intelligent,  compact  force,  while  the 
people  are  many,  but  incapable  of  organiza- 
tion in  their  own  interest,  and  as  easily  led 
to  destruction  as  were  the  children  by  the 
magic  fluting  of  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin. 

One  can't  feel  much  respect  for  the  heads 
of  the  people  while  taking  a  look  at  San 
Francisco  and  California  as  they  permit 
themselves  to  be  placed  on  view  at  the  mo- 
ment. The  readiness  with  which  whosoever 
wills  may  stir  their  emotions,  to  the  suspen- 
sion of  their  power  of  reflection  and  the 
eclipse  of  their  common  sense,  rt-oves  one  to 
the  belief  that  the  Almighty  must  be  fond  of 
fools,  on  the  principle  which  induced  Lincoln 
to  believe  that  the  Lord  loves  common  men 
— because  He  makes  so  many  of  them.  Hon- 
est men  are  not  over  plentiful  in  any  walk  of 
life,  as  everyone  acquainted  with  tin-  world  is 
conscious,  but  it  is  not  want  of  honesty  in 
the  masses  that  is  the  bane  of  California. 
It  is  want  of  sense.  There  are  far  more 
than  enough  voters — whether  tliey  be  all 
honest  or  not — to  down  the  Southern  Pacific 
in  fair  fight.  The  blighting  truth  is  that  the 
average  citizen,  rich  or  poor,  educated  or  un- 
educated, hasn't  the  brains  to  detect  the 
common  enemy  under  his  many  disguises. 
These  disguises  are  poor  enough  to  constitute 


an  insult  to  Californian  intelligence — but 
the  insult  is  deserved.  I  point  to  the  State's 
history  since  the  Central  Pacific  was  built. 


The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 
That  is  an  imposing  title.  It  abashes  by  its 
large  impersonality.  But,  after  all,  what 
docs  it  really  stand  for?  What  is  it  mure 
than  a  corporate  name  behind  which  two 
men  are  intrenched — C.  P.  Huntington  ;ind 
Fred  Crocker.  The.se  two  men  rule  Cal- 
ifornia as  no  constitutional  monarch  would 
dare  attempt  to  rule  his  kingdom.  Yet,  who 
are  they  that  they  should  hold  the  rest  of  us 
like  so  many  blacks  on  their  industrial  and 
political  plantation?  There  is  no  man  or 
woman  or  child  in  California  who  has  not  to 
pay  unjust  tribute  to  these  two  men  on 
nearly  everything  eaten,  worn  or  otherwise 
consumed.  Their  actual  power  to  tax  far 
exceeds  that  of  the  State  or  even  the  Federal 
Government,  for  governmental  tyranny  ap- 
proaching theirs  would  be  met  by  rebel- 
lion, since  the  government's  tax-gatherer 
can  always  be  seen  and  recognized,  except 
when  he  hides  in  a  tariff.  The  Southern 
Pacific  steals  in  its  freight  and  pas- 
senger charges,  but  we  are  used  to  them 
and  no  longer  perceive  their  enormity.  It 
steals  our  time  by  the  slowness  and  irregu- 
larity of  its  trains,  but  those  of  us  who 
know  of  Eastern  travel  only  as  it  existed 
before  the  war  think  it  in  the  order  of  nature 
that  railroad  trains  should  crawl  and  be 
irregular.  The  Southern  Pacific  builds  up- 
towns or  dooms  them  to  decay;  it  dc-i  rees 
what  industries  shall  flourish  and  which 
shall  not;  it  decides  who  may  do  business  at 
a  profit  and  who  go  into  bankruptcy;  it 
decides  whether  or  not  workmen  who  have- 
offended  it  shall  be  allowed  to  earn  a  living 
in  California.  The  Southern  Pacific  takes 
possession  of  our  State  Government  in  all  its 
departments,  and  such  local  governments  as 
it  needs  in  its  business — and  its  business  is 
to  take  every  dollar  it  can  lay  its  hands  on, 
no  matter  to  whom  the  dollar  may  of  right 
belong.  The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  does  all  this — that  is  to  say,  C.  P. 
Huntington  and  Fred  Crocker  do  it,  and 
year  after  year  defy  the  people  of  California 
to  prevent  them  from  doing  it. 

And  who,  in  heaven's  name,  is  C.  P.  Hunt- 
ington? And  who  the  deuce  is  Fred  Crocker? 
What  are  they  that  the  inhabitants  of  an 
American  State  should  unbonnet  before 
them,  and  submit  their  pockets  to  their 
fingers  and  hand  over  to  them  the  tasks  of 
government?  Are  they  so  much  more  gifted 
in  intellect  than  ourselves,  so  superior  in 
morals  and  desert  that  they  should  reign 
over  us? 

Mr.  Huntington,  undoubtedly,  is  a  clever 
old  man.  Nobody  will  dispute  that  he  hiw 
a  genius  for  making  money.     Neither  wiH 
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anybody  wlio  knows  his  history  dispute  tliat 
he  ouslit  long  ago  to  have  been  in  jail.  If 
the  criminal  laws  which  send  a  poor  man  to 
prison  for  any  of  the  various  forms  of  appro- 
priation of  what  belongs  to  others  could  be 
applied  to  Mr.  Huntington — as  they  would 
be  were  the  people  of  California  and  of 
the  United  States  as  wise  in  policy,  and  as 
good  themselves  in  morals,  as  are  their 
BtatuteH — the  reward  of  his  genius  for  money 
making  would  not  be  a  mountainous  fortune, 
but  a  cell  in  the  penitentiary.  While  he 
remain.s  free  every  thief  in  every  American 
prison  has  a  right  to  complain  of  unjust  dis- 
crimination. This  is  not  invective,  but  truth 
80  naked,  so  familiar,  that  one  feels  guilty  of 
sinking  to  the  commonplace  in  writing  it 
down.  If  we  were  to  revere  Mr.  Huntington 
for  his  success,  and  admit  that  he  has  in 
tliat  success  a  title  to  his  royal  power  in 
California,  then  we  should  amend  our  moral 
cnde  and  make  crime  punishable  only  when 
its  pecuniary  returns  are  not  large.  Never- 
theless Mr.  Huntington  is  a  man  of  brains, 
and  when  one  is  outwitted  and  plundered  by 
a  conspicuously  clever  rascal,  at  least  one  is 
spared  the  addition  of  the  pang  of  humilia. 
tion  to  those  of  despoilment. 

But  Fred  Crocker.  What  is  his  title  to  royal 
authority  over  the  property  and  liberties  of 
a  people  claiming  to  be  free?  Has  he  ever 
done  anything  in  life  save  to  inherit  the 
stolen  money  of  his  father?  With  an  inde- 
pendent fortune  and  the  whole  world  open 
to  liim,  its  every  avenue  to  distinction  free 
to  hi-f  feet,  what  have  his  talents,  his  aspira- 
tions prompted  him  to  do?  To  climb  the 
high  stool  of  a  clerk  and  go  on  dully  drudg- 
ing to  add  uselessly  to  the  pile  of  money  that 
has  descended  to  him.  Any  counter  on 
Knarnpy  street  is  jumped  by  young  men  in 
every  way  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
equals  uf  Kred  Crocker,  California's  co-mon- 
arch with  that  able  old  pirate  C.  P.  Hunting- 
ton, who  has  brains  enough  for  two. 

Put  Ihi.s  way,  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Ci)nii)any  does  not  seem  formidable.  An 
hime.st  grand  jury,  an  honest  petit  jury,  and 
an  lionest  judge  would  serve  to  land  Mr. 
Huntington  in  San  Quentin,  and  Mr.  Crocker 
by  hin\.Helf  would  not  be  capable  t^f  maintain- 
ing the  despotism.  But  the  money  of  these 
two  men — their  stolen  money — gives  them  a 
power  to  commantl  the  bodies,  brains  and 
BOu!.<  of  other  men.  Thus  reinforced,  Messrs. 
Huntington  and  Crocker  have  no  fear  of 
hone.st  grand  or  petit  jurie.a,  or  honest  judges, 
or  of  people  or  press.  No  absolute  monarchy, 
the  king  ruling  by  divine  right,  buttressed  by 
a  hereditary  nobility  and  supported  by  the 
sanctions  of  lime  and  usage  was  ever  more 
firmly  fixed  in  power  than  is  this  pair  of 
bourgeois  usurpers,  criminal  but  rich. 

Custom  lias  so  lessened  the  disgrace  of 
entering  their  service  th:it  men  not  indiffer- 
ent to  the  good  opinion  of  their  fellows  no 
longer  feel  shame  at  putting  on  the  uniform 
of  the  lackey.  See  how  the  lawyers  snap  at 
a  '"railroad  case,"  with  all  that  it  implies. 
Though  it  is  understood  that  the  fee  for  pro- 
fessional labor  buys  the  attorney's  freedom, 
his  manhood  and  all  his  activities  as  a  citi- 


zen, he  receives  the  congratulations  of  the 
bar  of  San  Francisco  when  it  is  known  that 
the  Southern  Pacific  Sultan  has  thrown  the 
handkerchief.  The  lawyers  of  California — 
with  the  exception  of  the  minority  who  pre- 
fer ownership  of  themselves  to  other  property, 
and  the  much  larger  number  who  have  not 
been  invited  to  cnt'-r  the  harem — constitute 
(to  change  the  figure)  the  Prtetorian  Guard 
of  Emperor  Huntington.  It  is  the  lawyers 
who  attend  to  the  juries,  and  see  that  their 
brother  lawyers  who  are  judges  are  of  the 
right  kind.  It  is  the  lawyers  who  go  to  the 
conventions,  speak  from  the  stumj),  propose 
and  revise  the  laws  passed  by  the  Legislature, 
and  on  bench  and  at  the  bar  protect  Hunt- 
ington and  Crocker  in  their  privilege  to  plun- 
der and  punish  at  will. 


I  pause  here  to  say  a  few  words  concerning 
that  which  it  has  grown  to  be  the  fashion  of 
most  men  to  condemn — "  personal  journal- 
ism." It  is  abstention  from  the  right  kind 
of  personal  journalism  that  makes  it  possible 
for  Mr.  Huntington  and  Mr.  Crocker  to  rule 
and  rob  California.  The  personal  journalism 
that  is  flattering  to  the  persons  named  is  not 
objected  to  by  them  or  by  others  seriously. 
Even  the  personal  journalism  that  trots 
fashionable  young  women  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  newspapers,  and  pictures  them 
in  their  bathing  costumes,  no  longer  appears 
to  offend,  even  though  the  amount  of  each 
girl's  dowry  accompanies  her  portrait.  It 
is  only  when  the  disagreeable  truth  is  told 
about  persons  that  the  voice  of  protest  is 
heard  against  "personal  journalism."  Mr. 
W.  F.  Herrin,  for  example,  would  not  demur 
were  I  to  write  of  him,  here  or  elsewhere,  that 
he  is  a  lawyer  of  ability,  in  receipt  of  an  in- 
come as  large  as  that  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  he  enjoys  the  defer- 
ence of  the  local  bar  as  well  as  a  good  social 
position.  All  that  is  true,  but  it  is  personal 
journalism,  grossly  personal.  There  are, 
however,  other  true  things  to  be  said  of  Mr. 
Herrin  that  he  will  not  like  so  well  to  hear. 
If  the  press  were  in  the  hands  of  broadly 
honest  men  with  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  the  public — a  compelling  sense 
of  duty  to  utter  the  truth  for  the 
public  good  and  to  give  the  people 
leadership  in  the  perennial  struggle  of  the 
many  to  protect  themselves  from  the  preda- 
tory few — there  would  be  no  Herrins;  no 
Herrins,  that  is,  who  would  enjoy  either  the 
respect  of  the  bar,  a  good  social  position  or 
any  other  desirable  thing  save  the  high 
wages  of  a  disgraceful  calling.  There  would 
be  no  W.  W.  Stows  either,  out  of  jail. 


Mr.  Stow  is  also  ;i  lawyer  of  ability,  and  a 
millionaire.  Being  above  the  need  of  what 
he  earns  by  his  work  for  the  Southern  Pacific, 
it  is  a  mystery  of  human  nature  why  he  does 
it.  For  years  this  rich,  intelligent  man,  who 
gives  his  leisure  free  of  charge  to  the  public 
as  a  Park  Commissioner,  gratifying  his  tiiste 
for  the  beautiful  by  laboring  to  adorn  the 
city's  pleasure-ground — even  inducing  the 
tight-fisted  Jlr.  Huntington  to  make  a  gift 
of  !f25,000  for  a  waterfall — this  man,  with 
the  wealth  and  brains  and  cultivation  requis- 


ite to  make  him  a  gentleman,  for  years  has 
been  the  chief  political  agent  of  the  Southern 
Pacific.  It  was  he  who  arranged  the  original 
purchase  for  Stanford  of  the  Senatorship 
that  had  been  promised  to  Sargent,  and  four 
years  ago  it  was  he  again  who  manured  the 
State  with  money  to  re-elect  Stanford  to  the 
Senate,  incidentally  electing  the  pitiful 
Markham  Governor,  and  filling  all  the  other 
State  offices,  including  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sion, with  Republicans  of  the  sort  who  hold 
their  first  allegiance  neither  to  their  party 
nor  the  people  but  to  the  Southern  Pacific — 
that  is  to  say,  to  C.  P.  Huntington  and  Fred 
Crocker.  Mr.  Stow  is  as  clever  a  man  as 
Huntington  himself,  and  Crocker  might  be 
his  office-boy.  Why,  then,  does  he  lend 
himself  to  his  foul  employment?  It  can 
only  be  a  perverted  love  of  power  that  is 
gratified  by  the  discharge  of  his  shameful 
duties.  How  far  that  power  reaches,  how 
it  ramifies,  politicians  and  journalists 
know.  Though  he  is  the  leader  and  mana- 
ger of  the  Snuthern  Pacific's  forces  in  this 
political  campaign — though  he  has  selected 
the  legislative  nominees  of  both  parties  and 
will  decide  who  shall  be  the  next  Senator; 
though  no  move  of  importance  can  be 
made  without  his  direction  by  the  osten- 
sible chiefs  of  either  the  Republican  or 
Democratic  party;  though  the  bosses  whose 
names  dot  the  newspapers  daily  and  whose 
doings  take  pages  to  tell  are  but  dis- 
trict messengers  when  Stow  exerts  his  author- 
ity, what  does  the  public  know  of  his  present 
activities?  Scarcely  a  newspaper  mentions 
him,  and  then  never  with  disrespect.  The 
bold  and  independent  press  leaves  him  in 
the  privacy  he  desires  and  proves  its  courage 
on  his  underlings — the  ruck  of  minor  bosses 
among  whom  Burns  and  Buckley  and 
Rainey  are  tall. 

Nearly  an  equal  immunity  from  unpleas- 
ant publicity  is  given  Mr.  W.  F.  Herrin.  The 
only  advertisement  in  the  press  of  Mr. 
Herrin's  performances  as  a  statesman  have 
been  from  my  pen,  or  at  my  direction.  Mr. 
Herrin  prefers  to  be  known  to  fame  only  as  a 
lawyer,  and  indeed  his  professional  engage- 
ments are  many  enough  to  keep  him  busy 
were  he  not  minded  to  fare  beyond  the  legal 
sphere  and  "do  politics"  in  the  interest  of  his 
owners.  He  is  at  the  head  of  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  principal 
attorney  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Com- 
pany, and,  I  believe,  of  the  B;ink  of  Califor- 
nia likewise.  Also  he  has  private  practice  in 
plenty.  His  income,  as  I  have  said,  is  equal 
to  the  sal  iry  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  His  position  in  his  profession  he 
owes,  no  doubt,  to  his  talents,  but  he  has  had 
influential  friends  to  help  him,  too.  Among 
them  arc  his  former  law  partners.  Senator 
Stewart  and  Congrcs.-iiian  Frank  Newlands, 
of  Nevada,  auli-nionopolists  both.  The  aged, 
upright,  and  universally-esteemed  Stephen 
J.  Field,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  is  also  his  friend.  There  are  a 
hundred  lawyers  in  San  Francisco  with 
brains  as  good  and  acquirements  as  great  as 
those  of  Mr.  Herrin,  but  no  citizen  would 
grudge  him  his  astounding  success  as  a  law- 
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yer  if  ho  would  be  content  to  bo  one.  Either 
hia  ambition,  the  orders  of  his  employers,  or 
the  nature  of  the  services  required  of  him, 
however,  induce  Mr.  Herrin  to  act  the  part 
of  a  minor  Stow.  He  makes  it  his  business 
to  be  friendly  with  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
bench,  and  also  of  the  Superior  bench.  He  is 
not  ashamed  to  be  seen  arm-in-arm  in  pub- 
lic with  a  Levy.  Or  with  a  JLiurice  Schmitt. 
Hisintimacy  and  conferences  with  the  latter, 
however,  have  had  to  do  with  the  legislative 
rather  than  with  the  judicial  branch  of  gov- 
ernment— government  by  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific, Spring  Vallej'  and  the  allied  corpora- 
tions: the  associated  villainies.  While  Mr. 
Stow  deals  with  thelarge  matters  of  state, such 
as  Senatorships  and  Governorships,  Mr.  Her- 
rin concerns  himself  with  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors and  with  the  San  Francisco  delegation 
lo  the  Legislature.  It  has  been  decided,  I 
am  informed  from  the  council  chamber  of  the 
great — the  servitors  of  C.  P.  Huntington  and 
Fred  Crocker,  to  wit— that  the  next  Legisla- 
ture is  to  be  Republican.  The  Southern  Pa- 
cific deems  it  well  to  give  Senator  White 
a  Republican  colleague  —  perhaps  that 
modest  gentleman  and  ornament  of  public 
life.  Colonel  Dan  Burns,  or  may  be  that  de- 
serving and  intellectually  gifted  representa- 
tive of  San  Francisco  journalism,  M.  H.  de 
Young,  who  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  made  re- 
spectable by  competition.  But  more  will  be 
required  of  the  Legislature  selected  by 
Messrs.  Stow  and  Herrin  than  to  advertise 
at  the  national  capital  the  brains,  character, 
and  culture  of  California.  Relief  bills  for 
Mr.  Huntington  and  Mr.  Crocker,  to  cover 
losses  suffered  by  the  late  strike,  are  desired. 
Laws  are  also  needed  to  give  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton and  Mr.  Crocker  easier  control  of  their 
workmen  in  the  event  of  future  strikes.  The 
assistance  of  other  corporations  has  been  se- 
cured to  elect  a  Southern  Pacific  Legislature 
by  the  promise  that  when  Mr.  Huntington's 
and  Mr.  Crocker's  business  has  boon  attended 
to,  such  laws  as  the  subsidiary  corporations 
may  wish  will  be  enacted,  and  such  legisla- 
tion in  the  public  interest  as  would  dimin- 
ish their  profits  be  prevented. 

In  his  cajiacity  as  a  statesman.  Lawyer 
Herrin  has  given  much  toil  ti  guarding 
against  the  selection  of  men  for  Supervisors 
who  would  be  so  revolutionary  as  to  consider 
the  interests  of  the  city  superior  to  those  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company.  His  conferences  with 
Maurice  Schmitt  and  Messrs.  Rainey  and 
Buckley  on  this  head  have  been  entirely  sat- 
isfactory, but  he  encountered  an  unexpected 
obstacle  in  Colonel  Burns,  who  declined  to 
surrender  the  Republican  nominations  to 
Mr.  Herrin.  However  much  the  Southern 
Pacific — that  is  to  say,  Mr.  Huntington  and 
Fred  Crocker — might  want  a  monopoly  of 
of  street-railroad  franchises,  extensions  and 
the  like,  and  the  Spring  Valley  protection 
from  the  calamity  of  being  compelled  to 
charge  honest  rates,  the  Colonel  was  loyal  to 
his  friend,  .John  I).  Spreckols,  who  wishes  a 
Board  of  Supervisors  that  will  grant  the 
telephone  franchise  which  the  present  board 
has  refused.     The  diiliculty  haa  been  settled. 


I  believe,  by  Mr.  Herrin  and  Mr.  Spreckels 
agreeing  to  divide  the  ownership  of  the  Board 
between  them.  Then,  doubtless,  all  other 
corporations  which  assist  in  electing  the 
board  will  be  permitted  to  use  it  in  their 
comparatively  email  way,  precisely  as  the 
Legislature,  after  it  has  elected  Mr.  Stow's 
Senator  and  passed  the  relief  bills  and  such 
statutes  for  future  use  as  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific craves,  will  be  at  the  service  of  the 
smaller  members  of  the  combination. 


It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Stow  and  Mr. 
Herrin  and  the  corporations  they  represent 
are  entirely  non-partisan.  All  parties  that 
have  any  strength  at  the  polls  find  in  them 
friends  and  benefactors.  The  associated  vil- 
lainies hold  themselves  above  so  base  a 
prejudice  as  party  spirit. 

In  the  prosecution  of  their  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  making  sure  in  advance  of  the  peo- 
ple's elected  servants,  squabbles  occasionally 
occur.  Mr.  Herrin,  Mr.  Buckley,  Colonel 
Burns  and  Mr.  Rainey  are  but  human  and 
have  their  feelings.  Mr.  Stow  never  has  any 
that  are  allowed  to  interfere  with  business. 
If  the  others  quarrel  about  a  nomination  for 
this  or  that  office,  or  a  question  of  precedence 
affecting  personal  dignity,  an  appeal  is  had 
to  Mr.  Stow,  who  in  his  cold,  calm  way 
smooths  ruiHed  feathers  or  issues  the  imper- 
ative word  of  command.  He  seldom  inter- 
feres in  details  while  the  legislative  or  super- 
visorial ticket  is  being  arranged  by  his 
underlings,  unless  there  seems  danger  of 
their  nominating  by  chance  a  fairly  respect- 
able man  who  might  be  elected.  In  a  dis- 
trict where  a  Republican  is  pretty  sure  of 
success  a  serviceable  person  is  nominated, 
and  a  first-rate  Democrat  permitted  to  run, 
and  be  defeated.  Or  if  a  Democrat's  success 
is  desired,  his  Republican  opponent  will  be 
of  the  worst  possible  character.  There  is  the 
same  absence  of  partisanship  in  the  choice  of 
the  judiciary.  Huntington,  Crocker,  Stow, 
Herrin,  Buckley,  Burns  and  Rainey  are  all 
agreed  on  Levy  for  Superior  Judge.  He  is  a 
most  invaluable  man.  Of  course,  respectable 
people  will  not  vote  for  Levy,  but  the  corpor- 
ations and  the  criminal  element,  in  and  out 
of  good  clothes,  will  be  required  to  "plump" 
for  him — that  is,  to  vote  for  no  other  judge. 
This  is  expected  to  give  Levy  a  relatively 
large  vote,  which  will  at  once  elect  him  and 
bo  a  rebuke  to  Mr.  Hearst,  myself  and  all 
other  disturbing  and  disreputable  persons 
who  have  spoken  evilly  of  this  useful  jurist. 
Tlie  bar,  also,  appears  to  be  for  Judge  Levy. 
A  reputable  attorney  nominated  him  in  the 
Democratic  convention,  and  the  newspaper 
reporters  try  in  vain  to  get  attorneys  to  say 
in  interviews  what  thej'  think  of  him — 
though  everybody  knows  what  they  do  think. 
The  voice  of  that  portion  of  the  bar  which 
really  admires  a  judge  of  Levy's  varied  tal- 
ents and  acquirements,  legal  and  material, 
speaks  through  Mr.  Henry  I.  Kowalsky,  to 
whom  the  Judge  rendered  friendly  aid  when 
proceedings  in  disbarment  were  in  progress. 
•What  an  attorney  must  be  who  stands  in 
danger  of  disbarment  in  San  Francisco  the 
lay  mind  can  scarcely  conceive,  but  Mr. 
Kowalsky  actually   did   offend  against  the 


moral  sensibilities  of  the  Bar  Association, 
and  Judge  Levy  helped  to  vindicate  him; 
and  one  vindication  earns  another.  The 
bar  of  San  Francisco  deserves  that  a  Kowal- 
sky should  be  its  spokesman  in  defense  of 
the  bench,  and  San  Francisco  as  a  city  de- 
serves the  renomination  of  a  Levy.  The 
logic  of  conduct  is  inexorable. 


Mr.  Herrin,  as  I  have  said,  joins  Mr. 
Kowalsky  in  deprecating  newspaper  assaults 
on  Judge  Levy.  There  are  many  things 
which  Mr.  Herrin  deprecates  now  which  he 
did  not  think  it  compatible  with  a  gentle- 
man's or  a  lawyer's  duty  to  deprecate  before 
he  became  the  attorney  of  the  associated  vil- 
lainies. The  service  required  of  him  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  his  other  corporate 
clients  would  not  once  have  sat  well  on  his 
stomach,  but  custom  inures  to  anything. 
Time  was  when  the  work  that  this  eminent 
attorney,  with  an  income  equalling  that  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  does  on 
the  streets,  in  convention  lobbies  and  in 
barrooms  was  done  in  the  private  offices 
of  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets.  Even 
Creed  H.aymond  had  sensibilities.  Really, 
if  Maurice  Schmitt  were  not  quite  so  illiter- 
ate he  would  be  an  ideal  head  for  the  South- 
ern Pacific's  law  department — which  illus- 
trates the  evil  of  neglecting  one's  books  in 
youth;  for  Mr.  Schmitt  is  now  merely  a 
drudge  and  errand  runner  for  Boss  Buckley. 


The  uses  to  which  judges  chosen  by  itself 
can  be  put  by  the  Southern  Pacific — mean- 
ing Mr.  Huntington  and  Fred  Crocker — 
will  occur  to  every  mind,  but  there  are  spe- 
cial reasons  for  retaining  this  proprietorship 
now.  Through  its  ownership  of  the  bench 
the  Southern  Pacific  can  control  the  grand 
jury  and  turn  it  into  an  auxilliary  of  its 
law  department,  thus  exemplifying  the  bene- 
fits of  the  American  protective  system.  As 
things  stand,  the  Southern  Pacific  has  no  fear 
of  the  present  grand  jury,  and  has  no  need 
to  dread  the  next.  Due  attention  to  politics, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  not  alone  necessary  to  the 
business  interests  of  Messrs.  Huntington  and 
Crocker;  it  also  simplifies  the  labors  of  the 
law  department.  By  electing  a  Legislature 
that  will  make  the  laws,  judges  to  decide 
cases  and  a  Supreme  Court  to  affirm  thecon- 
s'itutionality  of  the  laws  and  confirm  the 
decisions,  court-room  work  is  minimized,  and 
much  anxiety  as  to  the  results  of  testimony 
and  arguments  escaped. 


It  is  plain  enough  why  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific is  in  politics,  but  is  it  plain  why  the 
people  of  California  should  help  the  Southern 
Pacific  by  voting  for  any  man  nominated  by 
its  influence?  Who  gave  orders  to  the  Re- 
publican State  Convention?  Dan  Burns. 
Who  is  Dan  Burns?  Whatever  else  he  may 
be,  there  can  be  no  question  at  all  that  he 
represents,  in  his  more  eonsi)icuon8  but  less 
powerful  way,  the  Southern  Pacific  as  fully 
as  does  W.  W.  Stow  or  Mr.  ITcrrin. 

And  why  should  a  people  who  are  filled 
with  an  angry  desire  to  turn  the  tables  on 
the  two  men  whose  castle  is  at  Fourth  and 
Townsend  streets  bear  with  the  servants  of 
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these  men — servants  whose  business  it  is  to 
keep  the  yoke  of  Mr.  Huntington  and  Mr. 
Crocker  on  them?  Men  who  give  such  ser- 
vice against  their  fellow  citizens  are  public 
enemies,  more  dangerous  and  immeasurably 
less  odious  than  hostile  soldiers.  Yet  these 
men — I  mean  W.  \V.  Stow  and  W.  F.  Her- 
rin — who  should  be  whipped  daily  at  the 
cart's  tail  by  the  public  press  for  their  ig- 
noble treason,  escape  even  disrespectful  men- 
tion in  the  newspapers.  The  newspapers  are 
afraid  of  them,  because  behind  them  looms 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
which,  though  it  is  but  a  corporate  name  for 
Collis  Huntington  and  Fred  Crocker,  can 
rally  to  its  support  for  the  work  of  punish- 
ment most  of  the  wealth  and  most  of  the  re- 
speclabilily  of  San  Francisco.  It  has  but  to 
wind  its  horn  and  the  money  and  cowardice 
of  the  metropolis  answer  with  a  doglike 
speed  and  fidelity. 

If  San  Francisco  had  one  newspaper  with 
business  sense  equal  to  the  local  opportunity 
— I  say  nothing  of  public  spirit  or  any 
higher  motive  than  a  l)usiness  one — C.  P. 
Huntington  and  Fred  Crocker  would  soon 
be  bucked  from  the  back  of  California. 
While  these  two  men  rule,  commanding 
their  force  of  Stows,  Herrins,  Burnses,  Buck- 
leys and  the  rest,  and  dominating  the  busi- 
ness  life  as  they  do  the  politics  of  the  State, 
Calif'irnia  and  San  Francisco  cannot  advance 
except  with  turtle-like  steps.  In  the  nature 
of  things,  a  donkey  that  is  bled  and  choked 
and  burdened  and  goaded  must  remain  weak 
and  staggering.  Trade  cannot  broaden  out 
into  enterprise  under  existing  conditions 
here.  No  business  is  more  dependent  upon 
the  general  prosperity  for  its  special  pros- 
perity than  that  of  the  newsjwper.  Yet 
the  press  only  intermittently  strikes  at 
the  cause  of  California's  lethargy.  And 
when  a  newspaper  is  spurred  into  protesting 
against  the  Southern  Pacific  blight  it  attacks 
the  company  as  a  pygmy  might  a  giant — 
with  noise  and  fury  but  without  hope. 
Ordinarily  the  dissatisfied  newspaper  does 
not  go  beyond  a  mean  snarl,  an  ugly 
and  doleful  growl  at  fate — as  though 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
were  a  creation  of  God  and  no  more  to 
be  shaken  than  are  the  Sierra  Nevada  moun- 
tains. Under  the  weight  of  this  mere  ma- 
chine for  carrying  things,large  men  have  been 
crushed  out  of  California.  The  last  real 
journal  we  have  had  perished  when  the  peo- 
ple allowed  Huntington  &  Co.  to  murder  the 
Sacramento  Union.  \\\  have  infinitely  better 
newspapers  now,  but  no  journal  like  it.  The 
Bullelin,  with  all  its  limitations,  is  the  last 
of  the  species,  but  it  knows  the  enemy  better 
than  the  Union  did,  and  is  old  and  discour- 
aged. Nevertheless,  one  first-rate  newspaper 
under  the  ownership  of  a  man  of  youthful 
energy,  mental  breadth  and  masculine  cour- 
age could  down  the  keen  old  man  and  the 
very  ordinary  young  one  who  have  their 
golden  throne  and  hold  their  sordid  sway  at 
the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Towiisend  streets. 
If  Adolnh  Sutro  were  twenty-five  years 
younger,  and  Huntington  were  insured,  with 
him,  a  quanerofa  century  of  life,  and  Sutro 


had  a  newspaper,  Huntington  would  spend 
fifteen  of  his  twenty-five  years  behind  the 
bars.  Adolph  Sutro  wouldn't  fire  heavy 
guns  at  long  range  at  so  large  and  im- 
palpable a  target  as  the  "Southern  Pacific 
Kailroad  Company."  He  would  go  behind 
that  cloudy  shelter  to  larceny,  drag  Hunting- 
ton out  by  the  collar,  and  cudgel  and  prose- 
cute all  lacke3's  wearing  his  buttons — the 
Siows  and  Herrins  and  Buckleys  and 
Burnses.  He  would  fight  like  a  man — hard 
and  long,  and  not  be  satisfied  until  he  had 
stopped  the  stealing  of  property  and  the  cor- 
rujjiion  of  public  and  private  life  by  Collis 
Huntington.  More,  he  would  bring  that  crimi- 
nal to  justice  though  he  had  to  spend  the  years 
necessary  to  get  the  people  to  elect  judges 
different  from  the  Levys,  and  to  awaken  a 
spirit  that  would  put  common  honesty  in  the 
jury  box.  Then — I  address  myself  now  to 
the  newspaper  publishers  of  San  Francisco — 
fancy  what  circulations  would  be  attainable, 
and  advertising  patronage,  in  a  California 
freed  from  the  grip  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  opened  to  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial enterprise  and  immigration! 


The  people  have  the  power  to  accomplish 
all  this  without  the  leadership  of  any  news- 
paper. But  the  people  of  California  decline 
to  clear  their  eyes  and  see  straight.  They 
are  so  dull  as  to  let  the  political  agents  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  contuse  and  divide 
them  and  give  them  Buckleys  and  Burnses 
to  boss  them  and  Markhams  and  Estees  to 
vote  for.  And  the  people  treat  a  Herrin 
with  respect  and  are  grateful  to  a  Stow  for 
consenting  to  take  the  honorable  office  of 
Park  Commissioner.  Until  morals  improve, 
until  those  who  should  be  in  stripes  cease 
to  be  first  among  us,  the  Southern  Pacific 
will  hardly  be  overthrown.  No  man  of  sense 
needs  any  one  to  tell  him  who  is  the  rail- 
road's cai.didate  for  Governor  this  year,  or 
whom  Mr.  Huntington  wants  for  Congress  or 
Railroad  Commissioners.  Yet,  who  feels 
any  confidence  that  Huntington's  favorites 
will  be  beaten?  It  is  customary  to  write,  in 
such  cases,  of  the  influence  of  party  spirit, 
the  political  habits  of  a  lifetime,  the  draw- 
ing of  pert^onal  friendships,  the  magnetism 
of  individual  candidates,  and  the  like.  But 
to  say  that  any  or  all  of  these  considerations 
sway  the  average  uncorrupt  voter  is  only 
another  way  of  saying — whether  he  does 
business  on  Front  street  and  lives  in  the 
Western  Addition,  or  carries  a  hod  for  a  po. 
litical  contractor  and  dwells  on  Tar  Flat — 
that  he  is  a  fool.  If  the  men  of  California 
don't  know  enough  to  vote  first  of  all  for 
freedom  from  the  slavery  under  which  they 
live,  have  they  sense  enough  for  the  responsi- 
bilities of  lil)ertv? 


The  Non-Partisan  ticket  as  a  whole  is  the 
one  that  intelligent  San  Franciscans  who 
want  good  local  government  will  vote.  It 
is  to  lie  regretted  that  the  ticket  is  not  headed 
by  Mr.  Sutro  instead  of  Mr.  Ellert.  Of 
course  the  Non-Partisans  could  not  very  well 
have  passed  the  latter  over  in  favor  of  any- 
body else,  since  he  was  brought  out  originally 
by   them.     Neverthelesp,   Mr.   Sutro   would 


have  been  a  better  nomination.  I  expect  to 
see  Mr.  Ellert  elected,  and  that  will  be  no 
calamity,  for  he  has  made  a  respectable 
Mayor.  But  Mr.  Sutro  ought  to  be  elected. 
He  is  San  Franci.?co's  most  public-spirited 
citizen  and  has  more  vigor  in  him,  despite 
his  years,  than  a  dozen  Ellerts.  I  knew  him 
over  in  Nevada  and  learned  to  resjiect  him 
there  for  his  determined  and  successful  battle 
with  the  Bank  of  California,  which  was  to 
Virginia  City  what  the  Southern  Pacific  is 
to  San  Francisco.  Single-handed  he  met 
and  overthrew  the  allied  wealth  of  the  Com- 
stock,  which  opposed  liis  tunnel  project.  I 
have  known  n  good  many  millionaires,  but 
none  w;ho  has  so  creditable  a  notion  of  what 
a  very  rich  man  should  be  as  Adolph  Sutro. 
What  he  has  done  for  San  Francisco  and 
means  to  do  for  it  proves  that  he  feels  that 
responsibility  attaches  to  wealth,  and  he  has 
a  very  human  desire  to  possess  the  esteem 
and  afl'ection  of  his  less  fortunate  fellow- 
creatures  And  he  is  a  man  of  sound  sense, 
democratic  to  the  backbone.  As  Mayor  he 
would  be  really  the  head  of  the  city's 
government,  and  nothing  could  shake 
him  from  his  purpose  to  do  what  was 
right,  and  best  for  the  community.  If 
the  Democratic  Convention  had  belonged 
to  the  Democratic  party  instead  of  to  the 
railroad  company,  working  through  Rainey 
and  Buckley,  Mr.  Sutro  would  have  been 
endorsed,  and  his  election  made  sure.  I 
know  Mr.  Ellert  as  well  as  I  do  Mr.  Sutro. 
He  disappoints.  He  has  plenty  of  shrewd- 
ness and  is  a  smart  politician,  but  he  is  far 
from  being  a  man  of  large  tnind  or  firm 
character.  He  is  in  no  danger  of  doing 
flagrantly  wrong  things,  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
induce  him  to  do  right  things  that  require 
courage.  There  is  overmuch  policy  about 
my  friend  Ellert.  It  is  more  than  jjrobable 
that  he  will  reach  the  Governorship  at  which 
he  is  aiming,  but  he  will  never  rise  to  a 
higher  rank  than  that  of  a  careful  official, 
whose  regard  for  appearances  and  the  votes 
of  the  eminently  respectable  are  his  con- 
trolling motives  of  conduct.  Sutro  inspires 
a  hundred  limes  more  fear  in  the  associated 
villainies  than  Ellert  does.  And  if  San 
Francisco  recognized  the  oiiportunity  to  get 
a  Mayor  of  boldness,  pugnacity  and  grasp, 
who  would  attack  corruption  wherever  he 
found  it  and  bring  the  corporations  to  their 
senses,  San  Francisco  would  elect  Adolph 
Sutro. 

Arthur  McEwen. 


.\DVKRTISEMENTS. 


\\^HEN  your  Coat  is  getting  seedy, 
And  your  Cash  is  running  low, 

And  you  want  treuiendou.s  bargains 
I  will  tell  you  where  to  go. 


CHICAGO  CLOTHING  CO. 

World  Beatsrs  for  Overcoats 
34,  36,  38,  40  Kearny  St  ,  San  Francisco. 


THAT    REMARKABLE    CHICAGO    CLOCK 

GO'S  CLOSING  OUT  SALE  IS  STILL 

GOING  ON. 

6  Piece  Parlor  Suits  are  selling  for  $30;  Pine 

nphnlstered    Rockers,    $4.50;    Solid    Oak 

Tables,  $1. 
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769  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Sheet  Music  at  Half-price.      Decker  &  Son 

and  Marshall  and  Wendell  Pianos. 
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Tho  reception  of  the  revived  Letter  gives 
me  renewed  assurance  that  in  San  Francisco, 
California  and  throughout  the  Pacific  coast 
I  have  a  clientele — men  and  women  who 
want  the  truth  spoken  about  the  evil  men 
and  evil  influences  that  rule  and  rob  the 
western  side  of  the  continent.  The  Letter 
sold  well,  and  my  old  subscribers  are  sending 
in  their  names  again.  New  subscriptions  in 
considerable  numbers  reach  me  also. 

This  time  I  shall  not,  however,  depend 
wholly  upon  volunteer  support.  The  three 
months  spent  last  spring  in  publishing  the 
Letter  taught  me  several  things.  One  was 
that  the  associated  villainies  will  fight  un- 
tiringly and  resort  to  any  pettiness.  Besides 
inducing  the  San  Francisco  News  Company 
to  break  its  contract  and  refuse  to  circulate 
my  paper,  they  forbade  its  sale  on  the  trains 
of  the  Southern  Pacific,  bullied  the  keepers 
of  news-stands,  and  even  the  newsboys.  In 
fine,  they  attacked  the  Letter's  circulation  in 
ways  so  little  and  mean  that  I  cannot  with- 
out a  certain  sense  of  loss  of  dignity  specify 
them.  I  have  also  learned  that  business 
and  professional  men  are  accustomed  to  be- 
ing sought.  They  did  not  come  to  me  with 
their  patronage,  and  as  I  had  determined  to 
solicit  neither  advertisements  nor  subscrip- 
tions, I  received  comparatively  few  of  either. 

I  am  resolved  now  to  make  the  Letter  a 
permanent  publication,  to  enlarge  it,  and  to 
vary  its  contents.  In  order  to  do  this  I 
must  have  both  advertisers  and  subscribers, 
and  will  seek  both  through  agents,  in  accord- 
ance with  established  business  usage.  When 
I  have  obtained  a  page  of  advertisements 
the  Letter  will  be  doubled  in  size.  Friends 
who  think  that  my  pen  is  needed  in  the 
public's  service  have  offered  me  the  capital 
necessary  to  publish  a  weekly  as  large  as  the 
Argonaut,  but  I  wish  to  make  no  experi- 
ments with  borrowed  money.  What  I  want 
is  that  a  journal,  able  to  stand  on  its  own 
feet,  shall  grow  up  around  me  and  fit  my 
principles,  desires  and  characteristics.  I 
have  declined,  also,  offers  of  profitable  pro- 
fessional employment.  The  Letter  has  been 
started  again  and  I  mean  to  stick  to  it  and 
make  it  a  success.  When  its  earnings  justify 
the  outlay,  I  shall  engage  other  writers,  and 
employ  artists.  Ultimately  I  hope  for  a 
weekly  of  which  the  Letter  will  be  the  edi- 
torial page. 

That  this  Letter,  whatever  its  size,  is 
needed  here,  every  one  who  understands  how 
manhood,  and  therefore  journalism,  has  been 


degraded  in  California  by  the  despotism  of 
the  criminal  rich  in  business,  professional, 
political  and  social  life,  is  as  well  aware  as  I 
am.  I  have  a  right  to  ajjjieal  to  the  honest 
men  of  the  Coast,  to  every  independent 
spirit,  to  support  this  Letter  with  their  sub- 
scriptions and  adverlisements,  that  it  may 
be  made  known  that  it  is  possible  for  a  paper 
to  exist  in  San  Francisco  in  spite  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  the  corporations  and 
rich  men  who,  allied  with  it  in  felonious  in- 
terest, dread  an  independent  pen  as  the  small 
thief  does  the  policeman.  The  associated 
villainies  know  several  things  about  me  that 
give  them  no  comfort.  They  cannot  ques- 
tion my  professional  standing  or  personal 
character  ;  they  have  learned  by  experiment 
that  I  am  not  to  be  bribed,  and  have  satis- 
fled  themselves,  I  hope,  that  bullying  is  no 
more  efficacious  than  offers  of  checks.  They 
comprehend  vividly  the  peril  to  them  that 
the  continued  existence  of  such  a  paper  as 
mine  involves.  They  are  not  better  in- 
trenched than  was  Tweed.  He  robbed  and 
corrupted  in  New  York  as  they  do  here; 
there  he  had  the  same  grip  on  the  news- 
papers—  even  the  newspapers  of  millionaire 
owners — that  they  have  in  San  Francisco. 
Yet  Tweed  at  last  fled  the  country  and  was 
brought  back  to  die  in  jail.  The  men  su- 
preme in  California'now  are  criminals,  whose 
only  power  is  their  stolen  wealth.  And 
criminals  are  never  safe,  however  safe  they 
may  seem. 

I  have  faith  that  it  is  possible  to  bring  C. 
P.  Huntington  and  his  agents  in  corruption 
to  justice.  The  Letter  will  aid  in  hasten- 
ing the  change  in  conditions  that  must  be 
worked  before  the  law  can  get  its  grip  on 
their  collars.  Therefore,  I  ask  all  citizens 
who  believe  in  making  war  upon  the  confede- 
rated scoundrelism  by  which  we  are  plun- 
dered and  governed,  to  give  the  Letter  their 
support. 

General  denunciation  of  the  associated 
villainies,  or  even  exposure  of  their  specific 
crimes  in  print,  will  not  serve  to  give  us  the 
change  in  conditions,  except  so  far  as  denun- 
ciation and  exposure  shall  move  honest  men 
to  combine  for  definite  and  aggressive  puni- 
tive action.  P.  B.  Cornwall,  for  illustration, 
has  been  exposed  as  a  conniver  at  the  bribe- 
ry of  Supervisors  by  the  Electric  Light  Com- 
pany, but  P.  B.  Cornwall  is  in  no  present 
danger  of  punishment.  He  remains,  with- 
out protest  from  the  press  of  his  party  (a 
fact  unspeakably  disgraceful  to  that  press). 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Central 
Committee.  I  exposed  Mr.  Cornwall  in  the 
Examiner,  and  gave  him  the  opportunity,  in 
addition,  to  exhibit  himself  as  a  denier  of  his 
own  statement  to  the  Wallace  Grand  Jury 
that  he  was  a  participator  in  guilty  knowl- 
edge of  the  bribery  of  public  officials.  Un- 
der existing  conditions,  the  exposure  resulted 


simply  in  bringing  to  his  assistance  the  as^o- 
ciated  villainies.  Mr.  Lloyd  Tevis  took  his 
case  in  hand  at  once.  Mr.  Cornwall  haunted 
Mr.  Tevis'  oflSce,  and  Mr.  Tevis  haunted  the 
offices  of  the  newspapers,  using  his  influence 
successfully  on  all  except  the  Examiner  to 
compel  them  to  silence.  The  Examiner  alone 
ventured  to  speak  the  simple  truth  about  so 
eminently  respectable  an  offender  as  Mr.  P. 
B.  Cornwall.  Lift  the  cover  from  any  man- 
hole of  the  political  or  financial  sewers,  and 
the  chances  are  always  good  that  you  will 
see  that  old  rat  Lloyd  Tevis  scurrying  away 
from  the  sudden  light  into  the  foul,  accus- 
tomed darkness.  Stow,  Herrin,  Buckley, 
Burns,  Kelly,  Crimmins — all  the  unclean 
instruments  of  the  Southern  Pacific — have 
been  exposed,  yet  all  are  still  out  of  stripes. 
But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  it  is  com- 
mon to  suppose,  that  the  associated  villainies 
are  not  vulnerable  to  legal  attack.  Juries 
could  be  got  in  San  Francisco  who  would 
convict,  and  judges  upright  enough  to  sen- 
tence such  scoundrels,  had  we  a  District  At- 
torney sufficiently  honest  and  courageous  to 
file  informations  against  them. 


What  this  town  needs  to  begin  the  work 
of  retribution  and  purification  is  merely  a 
small  organization  of  men  who  are  not 
afraid  to  fight  crime,  and  are  willing  to  go 
to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  some  expense 
in  the  warfare.  The  facts  are  common 
property.  Everybody  here  knows  that  the 
Southern  Pacific  has  its  judges  on  the 
Superior  bench,  and  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
who  are  ready  always  to  obey  orders.  But 
these  judges  are  not  in  the  majority,  despite 
the  labors  of  Mr.  Herrin.  Proof  of  judicial 
crime — the  sort  of  proof  required  under  the 
rules  of  legal  evidence — is  obtainable.  It 
could  be  obtained  by  an  association  of  men 
of  the  kind  I  have  indicated.  One  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Letter  is  to  induce  the  form- 
ing of  such  an  organization — a  new  Citizens' 
Defense  Association,  smaller  in  membership 
than  the  old  one,  which  needed  weeding. 
There  were  too  many  politicians  in  it,  and 
it  was  too  easily  discouraged. 

I  say  the  facts  are  common  property.  A 
few  days  ago  I  was  in  the  office  of  one  of 
San  Francisco's  best-known  lawyers  and  he 
said  to  me: 

"  I  can't  help  being  surprised  at  the  freshneBS  of 
the  indignation  that  your  Letter  shows  at  a  state  of 
things  with  which  you,  like  the  rest  of  us,  must 
have  grown  familiar  long  ago.  I've  got  over  being 
indignant.  I'm  only  disgusted  and  hopeVesB. 
I've  got  tired  trying  to  fight  the  wliole  world.  The 
bare  truth  is  that  a  lawyer  who  doesn't  face  the 
situation  as  he  finds  it  in  San  Francisco  and  accom- 
modate himself  to  it  can't  practice  with  succeBS. 
That  is,  he  cannot  hope  for  big  cases.  An  lioneet 
attorney  stands  a  good  chance  of  starving  to  death. 
Here,  read  that." 

He  handed  me  a  letter  he  had  written  to  a 
professional  friend  elsewhere  who   contem- 
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plated  comiDg  to  San  Francigco,  and  had  in  - 
quired  concerniDg  the  prospects  here  for  a 
man  of  respectable  attainments  and  abilityf 
I  persuaded  the  lawyer  to  give  me  a  copy  o 
the  letter.  He  vehemently  denied  the  re- 
quest at  tirst,  but  yielded  to  the  plea  that  he 
should,  as  an  American,  do  something  for 
decency.  This  letter,  coming  from  an  at- 
torney in  active  practice,  has  obviously  much 
greater  weight  than  would  an  arraignment 
of  bench  and  bar  by  any  layman.  It  was 
penned,  remember,  without  the  faintest  ex- 
pectation that  it  would  ever  see  print.  Here 
it  Ih: 

"  Tile  manner  iu  wiiich  law  business  is  conducleil 
in  San  Kraniisco  issucli  that  knowledge  of  tha  law 
and  of  uicthoda  of  procedure  are'of  the  least  conse- 
quence. TJie  successful  lawyer  here  is  the  one  who 
haji  a  '  pull,'  and  this  has  got  to  be  so  notorious  that 
certain  firms  boast  of  the  fact  that  they  control  cer- 
tain judges  and  can  do  as  they  please  in  certain 
coiirtc.  As  a  matter  of  fact  these  firms  get  ccnsid- 
able  business.  In  my  pt^rsunal  experience  I  know 
that  lliey  have  nut  only  debauched  judges,  but  in 
cloee  cases  where  it  m  not  desired  that  too  much 
responsibility  be  thrown  upon  the  occupant  of  the 
iMnrh,  tliey  have  purchased  outright  tbe  attorney 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  caused  him  to  try  his 
case  in  such  a  manner,  tnd  to  have  the  findiDgs  so 
prepared,  that  dftieal  on  the  record  would  be  idle. 
The  old  time  standard  of  ability  and  honesty  is  prac- 
ticilly  unknown  in  San  Francisco.  Cases  are  won, 
largely  not  on  their  merits,  but  by  manipulation. 
This  last  word  means  a  great  deal :  it  covers  the 
tine  woik  done  with  judges,  juries,  deputy  clerks 
and  deputy  slierifTs. 

**  With  Foine  of  our  leading  drms  certain  mem- 
bers uevKr  do  any  court  or  office  woik  i  their  entire 
time  is  devoted  to 'rustling,'  up  businessand  manip- 
ulating things  so  that  fcuccess  may  be  certain,  and 
lo  advertising  the  fact  that  in  order  to  win  it  is  ne- 
cessary lo  tmploy  tliat  firm. 

"  I  had  a  case  the  other  day — and  quite  an  im- 
portait  one — where  my  client  was  instructed  by  the 
judge  of  the  court  to  pay  a  large  retainer  to  a  cer- 
tain firm  of  attorneys  iu  this  city,  which  advice  he 
naturally  followed.  It  is  needless  to  remark  that 
the  judt;ment  was.  in  our  favor.  The  whole  situa" 
tioo  may  be  summed  up  in  one  sentence,  namely: 
'  Le^al  ethics'  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  rotten- 
ne.sH,  chicanery  and  '  the  i)i.li'rule  the  roost." 


There  are  twelve  judges  on  the  Superior 
bench  of  this  city.  I  asked  my  lawyer 
friend  if  I  might  have  one  guess  at  the  judge 
wlio  had  given  his  client  that  tip  and  the 
favored  firm  a  retainer.  There  were  eleven 
chances  against  me,  but  I  hit  the  mark  at 
the  tirst  shot.  And  the  judge  was  not  Levy. 
I  set  the  fact  down  in  justice  to  that  harassed 
jurist,  who  is  going  about  the  town  with  a 
paper  certifying  to  his  good  character  and 
getting  lawyers  to  sign  it.  "  I  shall  sign  it 
luyself,"  said  my  friend.  "  Levy  is  no 
worse,  and  a  good  deal  abler  than  others  on 
the  bench,  and,  as  I  said,  I've  grown  tired  of 
kicking  against  the  pricks.  I  have  a  wife 
and  family  to  support,  and  I  am  no  longer 
in  rebellion  against  the  Southern  Pacific. 
Huntington  is  king,  and  I  am  loyal.  I  know 
how  ignoble  I  am,  but  I'm  also  a  man  of 
sense." 

Another  lawyer  of  position  was  still  in 
rebellion.  He  declined  to  sign  the  desperate 
Levy's  list  just  yet.  ''I'll  sign  it,"  he  said 
to  his  Honor,  "  when  you  have  sued  Arthur 
McEwen  for  criminal  libel.  Either  he  or 
you  ought  to  be  in  San  Quentin." 


"  Levy,"  saiil  the  first  attorney,  "  is  a 
bright  judge,  and  I  don't  think  it  fair  to 
single  him  out  for  punishment.  The  judge 
who  gave  that  tip  to  my  client  that 
I  speak  of  in  my  letter  has  built  a 
row  of  houses  since  he  was  elected.  He's 
worth  at  least  $80,000  and  he's  been  on  the 
bench  only  four  years  at  a  salary  of  $4,000 
a  year." 

Then  he  told  me  of  still  another  Superior 
Judge  who  refused  to  grant  a  new  trial  in  a 
criminal  case  until  he  had  received  a  bribe 
of  $12,000,  part  of  the  criminal's  stealings, 
presumably. 


Why  do  I  not  print  the  names  of  these 
scoundrel  judges?  For  two  reasons.  The 
first  is  that  it  was  stipulated  that  the  con- 
versation should  be  confidential  as  to  names; 
and  the  second  is  the  prudential  one  that  I 
could  not  rely  upon  the  men  who  have  posi- 
tive knowledge  of  these  crimes  to  tell  as  wit- 
nesses in  a  court-room  what  they  talk  of 
in  private  and  tell  to  me  and  others  in  con- 
fidence. To  give  testimony  would  mean 
ruin  for  them,  since  the  Southern  Pacific 
would  never  forgive,  and  unexposed  judges 
of  the  same  kind  would  take  revenge  in  deci- 
sions. Under  present  conditions  the  lawyer 
who  should  go  upon  the  stand  and  lift  the 
cover  from  the  mass  of  corruption,  of  the  ex- 
istence of  which  all  lawyers  are  aware,  could 
no  longer  practice  in  San  Francisco.  But 
if  there  were  a  band  of  citizens  of  solid 
standing  and  good  repute,  pledged  to  war 
upon  this  rottenness,  lawyers  brave  enough 
to  speak  the  truth  would  rise.  Lawyers 
commonly  are  intelligent  and  educated  men, 
and  understand  the  gentleman's  code.  Only 
the  vilest  among  them  do  not  wish  for  a 
change.  They  remain  silent  because  they 
feel  helpless  to  remedy.  It  is  too  much 
to  ask  any  man  to  stand  out  alone 
and  incur  ruin  in  a  cause  that  is  no 
more  his  than  it  is  the  cause  of  every 
citizen  who  prefers  government  by  law 
to  government  by  bribery  and  intimidation. 
We  owe  the  courts  we  have  to  C.  P.  Hunt- 
ington and  the  men  of  the  corporations  that 
arc  partners  in  interest  and  criminality  with 
the  Southern  Pacific.  Business  men,  being 
business  men,  accept  things  as  they  find 
them,  and  very  few  of  the  men  of  the  cor- 
porations approve  of  their  own  deeds.  Like 
Mr.  Cornwall,  when  he  told  the  truth  to  the 
Wallace  Grand  Jury,  they  in  their  individual 
capacity  express  detestation  of  the  system 
which  they  are  chiefly  instrumental  in  main- 
taining. Their  view  is  that  of  Mr.  Max  Pop- 
per, who,  feeling  compelled  to  bribe  the  Su- 
pervisors to  pass  his  street-sweeping  bills, 
compared  himself  to  a  wayfarer  held  up  by 
a  highwayman.  It  was  his  money  or  his 
business  life.  To  Mr.  Popper,  and  Mr.  Corn- 
wall, or  any  of  their  kind  who  possess  rem- 
nants of  conscience  and  a  sense  of  decency, 
it  has  not  occurred  that  men  are  under  no 
compulsion  to  enter  upon  lines  of  business 
the  successful  prosecution  of  which  requires 
the  habitual  commission  of  felonies.  Mr. 
Huntington  does  not  trouble  himself  ^vith 
moralizing.  The  system  that  pays  best  sat- 
isfies him.     He  is  at  home  in  the  moral  at- 


mosphere which  he  and  his  partners  have 
created  in  San  Francisco.     He  likes  it. 


While  upon  the  subject  of  the  associated 
villainies,   I   desire   to   correct  an  injustice 
done  in  last  week's  Letter  to  their  chief  at- 
torney, Mr.  W.   F.   Herrin.     I  reduced  his 
salary  by  half,  and  it  is  but  right  that  I 
should  raise  it  to  the  proper  figure.     So  far 
from  his  income  being  only  equal  to  that  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  it  is  fully 
twice  the  sum  enjoyed  by   Mr.   Cleveland. 
Mr.  Herrin  receives,  I  am  informed,  not  less 
than  $100,000  a  year.     And  he  earns  it  all. 
To  the  handsome  total  the  Southern  Pacific 
contributes  $30,000  and  the  Spring  Valley 
Water   Company   $20,000.     How   much  he 
gets  from  the  Bank  of  California,  which  he 
serves  as  a  lawyer,  and  from  his  ijrivate  le- 
gitimate practice,  I  am  not  aware,  and  it  is 
none  of  the  public's  or  my  business.    Indeed, 
if  Mr.  Herrin  were  satisfied  to  render  profes- 
sional service  only  to  the  Southern   Pacific, 
Spring   Valley   and    other    corporations,   it 
would  be  grossly  impertinent  in  me  to  in- 
quire into  his  income.      It   is  because  Mr. 
Herrin  has  become  something  very  different 
from  a  lawyer  that  he  incurs  public  treat- 
ment.     He     has     set    up    as    a    political 
manipulator,    not    only    for    the    corpora- 
tions     named,     but     also     for     the     Gas 
Company,    the    Electric     Light    Company, 
the    Western    Union    Telegraph    Company 
and  the  Pacific  Telephone  Company.     These 
corporations  have  pooled  their  interests  as 
they  are  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  action  of 
the   Legislature,   the  Board   of   Supervisors 
and    the    courts.      They    comprehend     the 
strength  of  union  and  the  impolicy  of  deal- 
ing with  many  bosses.     The  outlook  is  blue 
for  Buckley  and  Rainey  and  Burns.     Crim- 
mins  and  Kelly  are,  of  course,  out  of  busi- 
ness.    Mr.  Stow  has  reason  to  be  anxious. 
He  at  this  end,  and  Senator  Stewart,  Judge 
Field  and  Congressman  Newlands  of  Nevada 
at  New  York,  originally  induced  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington to  employ  Mr.  Herrin  as  the  head  of 
his  law  department.     Mr.   Herrin  still  con- 
sults with   Mr.  Stow,  but  it  is  the  belief  of 
those  who  interest  themselves  in  the  affairs 
of  the  railroad's  department  of  statesman- 
ship that  Mr.  Herrin   will  supplant  him  in 
turn    as    Mr.   Stow    supplanted    Mr.   Carr. 
Whether  Mr.  Herrin  has  the  peculiar  ability 
needed   to   discharge  the   functions   of    the 
place  to  which  his  ambition  has  lowered  him, 
I  question,  but  certainly  he  is  able  to  descend 
very  far.     In  his  wish  to  learn  the  source  of 
my  information  concerning  his  work  and  in- 
come, Mr.  Herrin,  who  had  standing  as  a 
professional  man  until  I  revealed  the  nature 
of  his  activities  in  the   Letter,  actually  has 
had  detectives  dogging  my  steps  day   and 
night  during  the  whole  of  this  week.     The 
men  are  in  the  employ  of  Curtin's  Agency. 
They  have  been  stationed  opposite  the  portals 
of  the  Occidental   Hotel,  where  I  live,  and 
whenever  I  have  gone  about  my    business 
they    have    followed.      It    was    a    friendly 
detective  who  informed  me  of  this  espionage, 
whichotherwiselshould  never  havesuspec  ted, 
and  enabled    me  to   identify  the  men.     As 
I    have     no     secrets     to     conceal,     it     has 
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aiiiUBCil  me  to  lot  the  poor  devils  earn  their 
wages. 


No  Californian  merchant  who  lived  through 
the  "  special  contract "  era  will  be  sur- 
prised at  this  revelation  of  Southern 
Pacific  methods.  There  is  nothing  too 
small,  too  prideless,  too  liaso  for  "  the 
railroad  "  to  do  when  it  has  a  purpose 
to  serve.  The  plunder  to  which  the  people 
of  the  Pacific  coast  are  subjected  is  not  the 
heaviest  part  of  the  burden  of  government 
by  Huntington  ct  Co.  The  brutality,  the 
stupidity,  the  insolence  of  Southern  Pacific 
rule  goad  manhood  into  revolt.  The  day  is 
not  far  awa\',  I  trust,  when  manhood  will 
organize  here  and  wrest  abused  power  from 
the  hands  of  these  men  and  put  them  in  the 
dock.  When  that  time  comes  some  of  their 
judges  now  on  the  bench  will  sit  beside  them. 
And  I  cherish  the  hope  that  Mr.  Herrin  will 
not  escape  when  the  round-up  occurs.  Of 
his  willingness  to  do  the  work  of  the  Stows 
and  Carrs  and  Buckleys,  that  is  advertised, 
but  I  doubt  if  he  is  adroit  enough  for  it.  I 
used  to  think,  when  he  visited  me  on  behalf 
of  the  Spring  Valley's  interests,  when  I  was 
managing  editor  of  a  newspaper  here,  that 
Mr.  Herrin  was  rather  a  clumsy  diplomat. 
And  one  needs  to  have  much  savoir  faire  in 
order  to  earn  in  safety  twice  the  President's 
salary  in  the  riskj'  business  of  manipulating 
legislatures  and  boards  of  supervisors  and 
judges  whodon't  know  what  to  do  until  they 
arc  told.  The  new  Citizens'  Defense  Associ- 
ation will,  I  am  confident,  find  Mr.  Herrin 
relatively  easy  game  to  hunt,  for  he  leaves  a 
broad  trail. 


But  pending  the  rise  of  a  Citizens'  Defense 
Association,  the  people  of  California  can  do 
a  great  work  in  behalf  of  civilized  govern- 
ment. Government  by  Huntington  can  be 
given  a  smashing  blow  at  the  coming  election. 
It  is  not  easy — indeed  it  is  impossible — for  the 
ordinary  citizen  to  select  from  among  the 
great  multitude  of  candidates  men  to  vote 
for  of  all  of  whom  he  can  be  sure  that  they 
are  not  acceptable  to  Mr.  Huntington.  But 
at  least  every  citizen  who  wishes  can  avoid 
giving  his  ballot  to  the  candidates  who  are 
notoriously  in  the  railroad's  interest.  Not 
being  a  partisan,  I  am  unable  to  sympathize 
with,  though  I  understand,  the  sort  of  party 
spirit  that  leads  a  man  to  vote  his  part}' 
ticket,  when  he  knows  it  is  not  a  good  one. 
That  is  a  kind  of  prejudice  which  is  digni- 
fied by  the  name  of  loyalty,  for  it  is  discre- 
ditable to  the  intelligence,  of  him  who  is 
moved  by  it.  I  cannot  comprehend  how 
any  sensible  citizen,  who  is  hostile  to  the 
reign  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  can  stom- 
ach Mr.  Estce.  The  convention  tliat  nom- 
inated him  was  as  openly  the  property 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  as  Mr.  Herrin  him- 
self is.  Some  good  men  got  places  on  the 
ticket  because  of  the  skillful  work  of  their 
friends,  it  is  true.  Politicians  can  compel 
even  Mr.  Huntington  to  make  a  disagreeable 
choice  between  what  he  regards  as  two  evils 
— that  is  to  say,  between  two  good  men. 
That  was  the  case  as  to  .Judges  De  Haven 
and  Henshaw.  The  latter  I  believe  to  be  as 
upright  as  he  is  able.     But  Mr.  Kstee  is  a 


perfect  type  of  the  sort  of  candidate  the 
Southern  Pacific  loves.  He  is  a  frayed  and 
shabby  political  hack,  who  has  been  on  his 
knees  to  the  corporation  for  twelve  years, 
begging  forgiveness  for  the  crime  of  running 
for  Governor  in  18?i2  on  an  anti-monopoly 
platform.  Stanford  never  did  forgive  him, 
though  Mr.  Estee  took  the  stuinp  for  him 
four  years  ago,  and  at  the  Wigwam  here, 
while  the  modest  President  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  sat  on  the  stage,  troweled  him  with 
llattery.  Mr.  Estec  has  kept  company  with 
the  railroad  people,  gone  to  National  con- 
ventions with  Creed  Haymond  and  Fred 
Crocker,  and  been  careful  ever  since  1882  to 
avoid  ofiense.  For  his  repentance  of  his 
course  in  1882  Mr.  Estee  merits  contempt. 
During  most  of  the  dozen  intervening  years 
I  have  written  mine  freely.  His  desire  for 
an  oflice  is  not  an  ambition,  but  an  appetite 
— a  disease.  He  has  been  "  mentioned  "  for 
office  so  often  and  so  long  as  to  have  made 
himself  a  jest.  It  is  this  appetite  that  has 
djegraded  him.  Originally  Estee  was  a  good 
deal  of  a  man,  mentally  and  in  character, 
but  the  hunger  for  office  has  induced  him  to 
be  everything  to  everybody,  so  that  he  has 
become  shifty  and  flabby.  Were  he  elected, 
his  first  thought  would  be  turned  to  his  re- 
election, or  his  elevation  to  the  Senate.  Any 
influence  that  could  assure  him  either  prize 
would  possess  him — and  the  Southern  Pacific 
is  a  tremendous  influence.  To  make  Mr. 
Estee  Governor  would  be  to  give  the  Gover- 
norship of  California  to  Mr.  Huntington. 


Why  should  any  Republican  who  is  an 
anti-Southern  Pacific  man  give  his  vote  for 
such  a  result  when  there  are  two  other  can- 
didates for  the  same  office  in  whom  Mr. 
Huntington  has  no  title?  I  do  not  know  Mr. 
Webster,  the  nominee  of  the  Populists,  but 
those  who  do  know  him,  and  in  whose  judg- 
ment I  have  trust,  declare  him  to  be  a 
clear-headed,  honest  man,  who  is  very  much 
in  earnest  as  an  anti-monopolist.  As  to  Mr. 
Budd,  the  Democratic  candidate,  I  am  able 
to  speak  from  personal  knowledge.  Twenty 
years  ago  we  were  students  together  at  the 
State  University — room-mates  there — aftd 
our  intimacy  has  never  been  broken.  As  a 
man  I  have  found  him  to  be  what  he  was  as 
a  boy — a  stalwart  fellow.  He  is  sound  to 
the  core — warm-hearted,clear-headed,  strong- 
willed,  courageous,  shrewd  and,  being  a  gen- 
tleman, incapable  of  the  betrayal  of  a  trust, 
or  of  any  dishonesty.  All  of  Budd's  in- 
stincts are  manly,  hearty  and  large.  He  is  at 
once  a  keen  man  of  the  world  and  a  man  of 
heart.  The  enthusiasm  that  he  rouses  in  his 
canvass  is  not  understood  by  those  who  do  not 
know  him.  The  people  like  him  because  he 
goes  aljout  the  State  and  lets  them  see  him  as 
he  is.  I  have  seen  him  under  varied  circum- 
stances, but  never  other  than  himself.  He 
has  none  of  the  actor's  capacity  to  change 
his  apparent  characteristics.  It  is  because  I 
know  Mr.  Budd  as  a  friend  of  half  a  life- 
time that  I  feel  justified  as  a  citizen  in 
vouching  for  him.  As  Governor  he  would 
be  his  own  master.  And,  unless  office  has 
the  power  to  change  a  man's  nature,  he 
would  be  a  good  Governor,  exerting  all  his 


authority  to  execute  the  laws  righteously  and 
bring  Mr.  Huntington  to  his  proper  level  as 
a  subject,  and  not  a  monarch,  in  this  com- 
monwealth. Office  did  not  change  Budd 
when  he  served  in  Congress.  There  he  was, 
as  everywliere,  himself,  and  did  far  better 
work  for  California  than  Californians  as  a 
rule — to  judge  from  the  meager  references  in 
the  Democratic  press  during  this  campaign 
— are  grateful  enough  to  remember.  He  was 
bold  and  cared  little  for  the  solemnities. 
Quick  in  debate,  he  made  his  mark  in  the 
House  as  a  new  member,  and  like  a  good 
politician,  cared  constantly  for  the  interests 
of  his  district.  But  for  the  failure  of  his 
health  he  would  have  accepted  the  renom- 
ination  that  was  offered  him.  Why  should 
any  citizen  of  California  refrain  from  vot- 
ing to  make  Mr.  Budd  Governor?  He  is  in 
the  vigor  of  manhood,  of  unusual  capacity, 
and  of  unblemished  character. 


But  if  the  circumstance  that  Mr.  Budd  is 
a  Democrat  seems  an  insuperable  objection 
to  him  in  the  eyes  of  Republicans  to  whom 
party  names  are  large  things,  even  when,  as 
now  in  California,  the  issue  is  simply  one 
between  Mr.  Huntington  and  ^he  rest  of  the 
people  of  the  State,  why  not  vote  for  Mr. 
Webster?  He  is  a  creditable  half-way  house 
for  such  citizens,  and  surely  his  election 
would  be  immeasurably  more  honorable  and 
beneficial  to  the  community  than  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Southern  Pacific  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Estee.  And  if  I  were  a  Populist  I 
should  assuredly  feel  that  I  was  doing  more 
to  advance  the  cause  of  government  by  the 
people,  as  opposed  to  government  by  the 
purse,  if  I  gave  my  vote  to  Mr.  Budd  than 
to  Mr.  Webster,  for  the  practical  reason  that 
I  should  in  that  way  better  help  to  make  Mr. 
Estee's  defeat  certain. 

Consider  the  interests  and  influences 
massed  on  Estee's  side  in  this  battle,  and 
then  say  if  it  is  possible  to  doubt  that  his 
election  would  be  a  triumph  for  the  asso- 
ciated villainies.  Huntington  is  for  him, 
Stow  is  for  him,  Burns  is  for  him  and,  ac- 
cording to  Burns,  so  is  Buckley.  All  the 
corporations  which  have  pooled  their  sacks 
and  joined  in  selecting  Mr.  Herrin  as  politi- 
cal manipulator,  would  supply  the  torches 
for  a  procession  should  the  people  be  so 
stupid  as  to  give  their  own  enemies  such  n 
victory. 

And  wliat  would  the  people  of  California 
1)0  compoUed  to  think  of  themselves  should  the 
Republican  candidates  for  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission be  olcetod  ?  Tlio  Populists  have  done 
a  thing  for  which  they  shouhl  be  censured  liy 
keeping  up  thoir  candidates  in  opposition  to 
Messrs.  La  Rue,  Phillips  and  Marcus — the 
first  two  Democrats  and  the  other  (he  nom- 
inee of  the  Traffic  Association,  which  orgiui- 
ization  endorses  the  Democratic  nominees; 
though  what  a  Railroad  Commissioner's  poli- 
tics may  bo  ought  to  have  no  interest  for  any 
rational  citizen.  i* 

.Fudge  Maguiro  ought  to  be  returned  to 
Congress.  Ho  is  a  bright  man,  a  good  fight- 
er, and  the  Southern  Pacific  isdctcrmined  to 
heal  him    if   it  e:in,  for  l\is   re-eleetion  would 
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mean  the  defeat  of  the  Reilly  Funding  bill. 
It  will  be  disgraceful  if  Maguire  is  punished 
for  his  honesty  and  ability. 

In  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  there 
is  a  fight  progressing  that  would  attract  the 
attention  of  the  State  if  the  Democrats  had  a 
press  equal  to  its  duty.  Mr.  Patton  is  run- 
ning for  the  House  there  against  a  railroad 
Republican,  and  a  Populist  who  ought  to  be 
in  better  business  than  helping  Collis  Hunt- 
ington by  his  candidacy.  Patton's  nomina- 
tion was  a  knock-down  blow  to  the  Southern 
Pacific.  It  fought  him  hard,  Mr.  Herrin 
giving  the  aid  of  his  leadershij)  to  the  forces. 
It  was  Mr.  Patton  who  wrote  the  railroad 
plank  in  the  Democratic  Statt  platform.  I 
met  him  when  he  was  seeking  the  nomi- 
nation, and  was  impressed  by  the  quickness 
and  strength  of  his  mind,  and  his  easy  good- 
humored  pluck.  He  accepted  battle,  and 
pushed  it,  on  the  railroad  issue,  and  is  mak- 
ing his  campaign  on  the  same  line,  boldly, 
like  a  man.  The  pamphlets  he  is  issuing  to 
the  people  are  admirable  in  their  directness. 
He  knows  how  to  write,  imd  how  to  talk  from 
the  platform.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Los  Angeles  is  behind  Mr.  Patton,  regardless 
of  party.  That  body,  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber, sent  him  to  Washington  as  its  representa- 
tive to  protest  against  the  Southern  Pacific 
scheme  to  destroy  San  Pedro  harbor  in  favor 
of  its  own  new  choice  of  Santa  Monica. 
There,  before  the  committee  of  Congress,  he 
encountered  Mr.  Huntington  and  bearded 
the  unwearied  old  money-maker  and,  as  a 
consequence,  peremptory  orders  were  sent 
out  to  Messrs.  Stow  and  Herrin  not  to  let 
this  cool  and  bright-minded  man  come  back 
to  the  capital  as  a  congressman.  In  defiance 
of  those  orders  Mr.  Patton  got  the  nomina- 
tion, and  it  is  yet  to  be  seen  if  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton will  be  more  powerful  at  the  polls  than 
he  was  in  the  convention.  If  Mr.  Patton, 
making  this  open  fight  against  the  common 
enemy  of  the  people  of  the  State,  can  be 
beaten,  then  the  truth  will  be  without  disguise 
that,  while  party  lines  remain  as  they  are  in 
California,  the  ballot  is  useless  as  a  weapon 
with  which  to  combat  the  Southern  Pacific. 


I  find  I  am  writing  more  about  candidates 
than  is  to  ray  taste,  but  this  is  a  time  of  can- 
didates and  not  the  season  for  generalities, 
however  true.  There  is,  I  repeat,  really  but 
one  issue  up  for  settlement  at  the  coming 
election.  It  is:  Shall  the  Southern  Pacific 
(that  is  to  say,  C.  P.  Huntington  and  Fred 
Crocker)  or  the  people  of  California  rule  the 
Stale?  Every  vote  that  is  not  thrown 
against  the  railroad  company  is  a  vote  given 
for  it.  Wherever  a  candida'e  appears  for 
any  office  who  is  not  wanted  by  Messrs. 
Huntington  and  Crocker  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  citizen,  no  matter  what  his  party  sym- 
pathies ordinarily  may  be,  to  cast  his  ballot 
for  that  candidate.  No  man  among  us  bet- 
ter represents  the  popular  cause  than  Adolph 
Sutro.  He  has  given  endless  energy  and  a 
great  deal  of  money  and  time  to  fighting  the 
Funding  bill.  To  him  the  press  of  the  whole 
country  is  indebted  for  numerous  pamphlets 
laying  open  the  criminal  history  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  and  its  swallower,  the  Southern 


Pacific.  He  has  maintained  a  committee  at 
Washington,  headed  by  ex-Representative 
Charles  A.  Sumner,  to  explain  that  history 
in  detail  to  Congress.  He  has  worked  hand 
in  hand  with  .ludge  Maguire.  .^t  home  he 
has  called  mass  meetings  to  give  public 
opinion  expression,  dealt  good  blows  at  the 
corporation  in  print  and  on  the  stump,  and 
greatly  aided  in  swelling  the  list  of  signa- 
tures to  the  Examiner^K  petition  for  govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  subsidized  overland 
roads  by  sending  canvassers  through  the 
city  and  environing  towns.  Huntington 
hates  and  fears  Sutro,  for  he  knows  his  ex- 
traordinary persistence  in  any  task  he  un- 
dertakes. It  would  gratify  Mr.  Huntington 
endlessly  to  see  San  Francisco  refuse  to 
elect  his  formidable  enemy  its  Mayor.  He 
would  infinitely  prefer  to  see  Mr.  Ellert,  Mr. 
James  or  even  the  grotesque  O'Donuell 
elected  instead.  Because  Mr.  Sutro  has  not 
received  the  nomination  of  either  the  Demo- 
crats or  the  Non-Partisans,  who  were  com- 
mitted long  in  advance  to  Mr.  Ellert,  their 
candidate  two  years  ago,  I  fear  that  Sutro, 
with  only  the  indorsements  of  the  Populists 
and  the  Blennerhasset  Non-Partisans,  will 
fail,  for  want  of  an  organized  party  vote  and 
the  division  of  the  real  non-partisan  vote 
between  him  and  Mr.  Ellert,  who  has  made 
a  respectable  official.  But  Mr.  Sutro 
himself  believes  he  will  be  elected, 
and  so  do  a  great  many  much  more 
experienced  judges  of  municipal  politics  than 
I  pretend  to  be.  They  count  on  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  business  men  to  stand  by  Su- 
tro, for  he  is  one  of  them,  and  the  working- 
men,  to  whom  he  has  been  a  benefactor.  It 
is  a  pity  that  the  Examiner  and  Bulletin 
and  Call,  all  three  of  which  are  hostile  to  the 
Funding  bill,  could  not  have  found  the  cour- 
age to  be  consistent,  and  champion  the  man 
who  of  all  others  is  deserving  of  credit  for 
the  stoppage  of  that  impudent  plan  of  lar- 
ceny at  the  last  session  of  Congress.  It  is 
praiseworthy  in  the  relatively  reputable 
newspapers  of  the  city  that  although  they 
advise  for  Mr.  Ellert,  they  do  not  assail  Mr. 
Sutro.  A  few  years  ago  they  would  not,  as 
partisans,  have  been  able  to  resist  that  tempt- 
ation. An  advance  in  journalism  is  to  be 
recorded.  But  I  know  the  tactics  of  news- 
paper warfare,  and  I  shall  be  surprised  if  my 
ingenious  contemporaries  do  not  presently 
raise  a  concerted  cry  of  terror  over  the  awful 
prospect  that  Dr.  O'Donnell's  election  is  im- 
minent unless  the  respectability  of  the  town 
rallies  to  the  standard  of  mod'^ation  and  in- 
vertebrate goodness,  as  represented  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Ellert.  The  device  has  worked 
before,  but  really  the  discredit  of  Sutro's  de- 
feat would  be  far  greater  than  the  humilia- 
tion or  danger  of  O'Donnell's  success.  The 
doctor,  who  is  a  travesty  on  all  demagogues, 
is  only  one-sixth  knave.  The  rest  is  fool. 
He  would  make  a  holiday  season  for  the  re- 
porters and  bring  laughter  on  the  eitj-,  but 
he  would  do  no  great  harm.  As  a  Mayor  he 
would  probably  be  what  he  was  as  a  Coroner 
—  an  absurdity,  yet  honest  and  efficient 
enough.  But  to  give  Collis  Huntington  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  Adolph  Sutro  beaten — 
is  San  Francisco  ready  to  do  that? 


Barclay  Henley  should  be  made  District 
Attorney.  He  is  not  a  Native  Son  of  the 
Golden  West,  to  be  sure,  but  he  has  back- 
bone, a  hatred  of  crime,  and  all  the  pluck 
needed  to  fight  the  boodlers,  big  and  little. 
He  was  foreman  of  the  Wallace  Grand  Jury. 
Young  Mr.  Barnes,  his  Republican  opponent, 
was  District  Attorney  at  that  time,  and  heard 
all  the  testimony  presented  to  the  jury  in  the 
Cornwall,  Buckley,  Rainey,  Kelly,  and  other 
cases  involving  the  bosses  and  rotten  poli- 
tics. It  has  been  in  Mr.  Barnes'  power 
every  day  since  then  to  proceed  on  this 
knowledge  by  filing  informations  against  the 
villains  who  were  saved  from  prosecution  by 
an  obliging  Supreme  Court.  That  he  has  not 
done  so  is  sufficient  reason  why  he  should  be 
defeated  and  Mr.  Henley  elected.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  latter  would  mean  the  renewal  of 
the  war  on  boodle  which  was  stopped  when 
the  Wallace  Grand  Jury,  of  honest  memory, 
was  burked. 

Arthur  McEwen. 


THE   TWADDLER, 


To  my  mind  the  human  race,  which  is 
always  in  the  mass  idiotic,  never  appears 
more  so  than  in  these  seasons  of  demmed 
political  absorption.  What  the  dickens  is  it 
to  me  or  any  other  man  of  sense  who  is 
elected  or  defeated,  who  gets  the  offices  or 
doesn't?  Yet  the  club  is  barely  fit  to  live  in 
with  the  confounded  chatter  that  is  kept  up 
day  and  night  about  the  "campaign."  Curse 
the  campaign!  I  can't  take  my  afternoon 
nap  in  the  bay  window  for  the  bawling  that 
goes  on  around  me. 

"Hang  it,  you  fellows,"  I  said  yesterday, 
waking  up  with  a  start  and  turning  on 
George  Marye,  and  that  monstrously  able 
but  too  oratorical  fellow.  Senator  Lynch, 
"Hang  it,  I  wish  you'd  take  your  politics 
out  of  this  club  to  the  saloons,  where  they 
belong.  By  George,  I'm  amazed  that  men 
like  you — gentlemen,  begad — should  go  in 
for  anything  so  low." 

"  Persiflage,"  retorted  Senator  Jerry,  who 
can  be  rude  on  occasion,  "  you're  getting  so 
doosid  old  that  nothing  newer  than  the 
Revolutionary  war  interests  you.  Go  to 
sleep  again,  like  a  good  old  thing.  When  a 
chap's  eighty  he  takes  his  life  in  his  hand  if 
he  stays  awake." 

The  Senator  proffered  a  cigar,  in  his  grace- 
ful way,  to  show  that  he  was  jesting,  and  I 
bear  no  malice,  though  when  a  fellow's 
turned  fifty,  as  I  confess  I  have,  these  wit- 
ticisms on  age  are  distasteful.  Jerry  himself 
is  getting  as  gray  as  Colonel  Andrews,  and 
as  for  wrinkles,  egad,  he  has  no  more  reason 
to  court  the  sunshine  than  I  have'. 

But  speaking  of  these  infernal  politics,  of 
course  I  can  understand  that  when  a  fellow 
wants  an  office  for  himself,  it  is  rational  and 
becoming  enough  to  go  down  among  the 
mob  and  mingle  in  the  mess.  To  some  men 
that  sort  of  thing  is  as  stimulating  as  wine 
— and  a  doosid  deal  more  so  than  some  of 
the  wine  that  that  Greenway  works  ofT  on  us 
at  our  functions.  There  is  my  fellow  jour- 
nalist, De  Young,  whom  I  so  often  meet  at 
the  houses  of  the  aristocracy.    It  is  meat 
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and  drink  for  a  man  of  his  composition  to  be 
in  politics.  I  encountered  him  on  Market 
street  with  his  traveling  bag  in  his  hand  the 
other  day,  and  gave  him  two  fingers. 

"  Ah  Harry,"  says  I,  "  bustling  about  to 
get  that  Senatorship,  eh?  " 

"  Well,  no,  Persillage,"  says  he,  taking  a 
cigar  from  my  vest  pocket,  and  biting  off  the 
end  before  ray  instinctive  effort  to  recover  it 
could  succeed,  "the  fact  is,  I've  dropped 
that.     I've  about  decided  to  quit." 

"What,  really?" 

"  Well,  it's  paramount  to  that.  The  fact 
is — and  you  won't  offend  me  by  mentioning 
it  in  fashionable  circles — I've  almost  con- 
cluded to  let  Dan  take  the  seat.  Burns 
wants  it,  and  as  he's  a  friend  of  mine,  he 
can  have  it.     I'm  not  a  hog." 

"  I'm  glad  you  think  so,"  says  I,  "  but 
what  are  yov  going  to  do?  " 

"  Me  ?     Oh,  I'm  going  East." 

"  Now?" 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  I'm  on  my  way  to  the  train 
this  minute." 

"  Business  or  pleasure  ?  " 

"  Well,  Persiflage,"  he  returned,  taking  me 
by  the  button  and  blowing  clouds  of  smoke 
from  my  cigar — the  very  one  bestowed  upon 
me  by  Lynch — in  my  face,  in  that  easy, 
debonair  society  manner  which  endears 
Henry  to  the  haute  volee,  "  the  truth  is,  I'm 
going  on  politics.  Don't  speak  of  it  except 
in  our  set,  but  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  go 
East  and  have  a  talk  with  McKinley." 

"  To  get  him  out  to  make  speeches  for 
Estee?"  was  my  innocent  inquiry. 

"  Estee?  "  laughed  Harry  gayly.  "Oh 
Lord  !  Why,  Persiflage,  Estee's  as  cold 
now  as  if  he'd  been  dead  as  long  as  Mark- 
ham.  No,  sir  ;  I'm  going  to  see  McKinley 
about  the  ticket — the  national  ticket.  They 
are  shouting  for  him  in  the  East  for  the 
Presidency  in  '96.  He's  not  strong  on  the 
slope,  though,  and  I  may  possibly  consent 
to  take  second  place  and  pull  him  through 
out  here." 

Mr.  Fillmore  passing  at  the  moment,  Mr. 
De  Young  deserted  nie,  and  putting  his  arm 
through  that  of  the  flattered  railroad  func- 
tionary, went  on  his  way  ferry  ward,  while  I 
continued  my  promenade,  ruminating.  I 
cannot  but  admire  my  friend  De  Young,  and 
share  his  belief  that  he  will  yet  be  President' 
And  when  he  does  reach  the  White  House  I 
flatter  myself  that  the  power  behind  the  social 
throne  there  will  not  be  that  imposter  Ward 
McAllister. 


"Howdy,  Persillage,"  cried  a  loud  voice 
behind  me  on  Kearny  street  yesterday.  Not 
being  accustomed  to  accostings  so  rough  and 
familiar,  I  tu'rne<l  sharply  and  stared  haught- 
ily at  the  speaker,  who  actually  proved  to 
be  the  Kowalsky  person.  He  held  out  his 
hand,  which,  of  course,  I  ignored,  and  fairly 
trembling  with  rage,  I  demanded: 

"Who  paid  you  to  do  this,  sir?  Was  it 
Chambliss?" 

"  Paid?"  gasped  Kowalsky. 

"  Yes,  sir,  paid.  It  is  known  that  a  fee 
can  employ  you  to  do  anything,  and  you 
must  have  been  well  paid,  sir,  for  the  impu- 
dence you  have  shown  in  daring  to  address  a 


gentleman  in  public.  To  be  seen  speaking 
with  you,  sir,  is  now  as  much  as  a  man's 
chai'acter  is  worth.  Has  it  become  your 
trade,  sir,  to  hire  yourself  out  to  ruin  men  by 
seeming  to  be  on  speaking  terms  with  them? 
Go  and  consort  with  your  Levys  and  Kellys, 
you  scoundrel,  and  never  address  mc  again 
or,  by  ged,  I'll  call  the  police." 

With  that — which  I  must  say  was  devilish 
well  put  and  to  the  point — ^I  turned  on  my 
heel  and  sauntered  off,  exchanging  bows 
with  Judge  Sanderson  and  Attorney  Acker- 
man  at  the  moment.  I  wonder  if  it  was 
Chambliss?  I  confess  I've  been  saying  rather 
freely  about  the  clubs  and  drawing-rooms 
that  the  absence  of  horse-ponds  in  this  region 
was  chiefly  to  be  regretted  on  his  account. 


As  a  man  of  the  world,  I  go  everywhere 
and  meet  all  sorts  of  people.  I  attended  an 
affair  given  out  in  the  Western  Addition,  on 
Wednesday  night,  by  Madame  X.,  who  has 
just  won  her  suit  and  come  in  for  the  mil- 
lions of  her  late  husband — a  distinguished 
pioneer — whose  will  was  contested  by  a  col- 
ored lady  claiming  his  name.  The  first  per- 
son I  faced  after  greeting  the  hostess,  happy 
in  her  triumph,  and  eager  to  regain  the  social 
footing  that  was  lost  when  her  fortune  seemed 
to  be  endangered — the  first  person  I  faced 
was  Judge  Levy.  He  was  effusive,  of  course, 
and  I  was  cold,  indeed  freezing. 

"  Persiflage,"  he  said,  in  a  low  and  im- 
ploring voice,  "  for  Gawd's  sake  don't  cut 
me — not  here.  Why,  there's  forty  votes  in 
the  room." 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  I  replied,  frigidly;  "  I 
have  no  interest  in  your  election,  and  feel 
free  to  select  my  acquaintances.  Good  eve- 
ning." 

"  Persiflage,"  he  pleaded,  in  a  whisper,  and 
controlling  the  convulsive  workings  of  his 
countenance  with  difficulty,  "  Persiflage,  you 
don't  mean  to  say  you  believe  it?  " 

"  Believe  what,  sir?  " 

"  Why,  that  I'm — I'm — that  my  record 
isn't  straight." 

"  Sir,"  I  answered,  "  a  drawing-room  is  no 
place  for  the  discussion  of  your  record." 
And,  with  a  formal  bow,  I  moved  on,  care- 
fully wiping  the  sleeve  which  his  pleading 
hand  had  touched. 

Then  Madame  X.  beckoned  to  me.  I  am 
doubtful  about  the  woman's  social  prospects 
and  naturally  do  not  encourage  intimacy  as 
yet;  but,  when  a  lady's  fan  commands,  who 
can  disobey! 

"  Y'ou  wicked  old  creature,"  she  giggled, 
in  that  nauseous  girlish  manner  of  women 
who  are  so-so  as  to  years,  and  conscious  of  a 
desire  for  another  husband — though  this 
one,  egad,  wouldn't  have  me,  I'm  sorry  to 
say.  With  her  five  millions,  now  that  that 
colored  lady  is  out  of  the  way,  I'd  take 
her  fast  enough.  "  You  wicked  old  crea- 
ture," says  she,  and  her  ogling  gave  me 
such  a  shiver  that  I  was  obliged  openly  to 
readjust  my  teeth,  "  I  suppose  you'll  be  put- 
ting all  about  my  party  in  the  papers — writ- 
ing up  all  the  people  here,  eh?  " 

"  Madame,"  said  I,  "  I  think,  begad,  you've 
shot  at  the  wrong  mark  if  you  take  me  for  a 
demmed  reporter.     When  you  invite  a  gen- 


tlemen to  your  house  again,  ma'am,  don't 
poke  his  profession  under  his  nose,  or  pres- 
ently you'll  get  no  gentlemen  to  come  and 
have  none  but  Levys  in  your  rooms." 

And  I  bounced  out  of  the  place,  leaving 
her  as  red  as  my  friend  Fargo.  I  know  I 
was  infamously  rude,  and  it  wasn't  like  me 
to  lose  my  temper  in  that  way,  especially 
with  a  woman,  and  a  rich  one  at  that;  but 
confound  it,  there's  just  one  thing  that,  as  a 
man  of  fashion,  I  can't  stand,  and  that  is  to 
be  reminded  that  I  am  obliged  to  add  to  my 
income  with  my  pen. 


I  defy  any  one  to  point  me  to  a  finer, 
gayer,  better-dressed  and  more  gentleman- 
like lad  than  young  Will  Ashe  used  to  be 
when  he  took  life  seriously,  attended  to  his 
toilet  and  conducted  himself  as  became  a 
dancing  man.  Two  days  ago  I  met  him 
coming  out  of  the  California  Hotel  wearing 
a  slouch  hat  and  baggy-kneed  trousers,  and 
chewing  an  unlighted  cigar.  On  one  side  of 
him  was  Governor  Daggett  and  on  the  other 
General  Clunie  1 

"  Heavens  !  "  I  couldn't  help  exclaiming, 
as  I  drew  him  aside,  "  what  has  happened  to 
you?  Go  home  and  dress  yourself,  or  your 
friends  will  see  you.     What  is  it — drink  1  " 

"  No,  Persiflage,"  he  groaned,  wringing 
my  hand.  No  it's  not  drink.  But,  it'll  be 
all  over  in  another  month,  and  then,  thank 
God,  I'll  have  this  load  off  my  shoulders." 

"  Load?     What  load,  my  poor  boy  ?  " 

"  The  Democratic  party,"  he  said,  and 
went  off  miserably  to  rejoin  the  Governor 
and  General. 

I  must  wire  Porter. 


The  boy  brought  me  a  card  a  few  evenings 
ago  when  I  was  having  a  quiet  hand  at  old 
sledge  with  Joe  Clark  at  the  Pacific  Union. 
I  flushed  with  anger  at  the  presumption  of 
the  thing,  for  the  card  read,  "Joseph  P. 
Kelly,  Regular  Democratic  Candidate  for 
Congress,  Fifth  District.  Honesty  and  Re- 
form." 

"  I  wonder,"  I  said  to  the  boy,  sarcastically, 
"  that  the  gentleman  didn't  come  up." 

"Well,  sir,"  answered  the  flunkey,  "  he  said 
he  thought  you  mightn't  like  it.  He  wants 
to  know  if  you'll  come  down." 

"  No,  tell  him  no — not  till  he  does." 

Clark  roared. 


Since  Colonel  Burns  has  become  so  great  a 
personage,  I  have  felt  obliged  to  recognize 
him,  notwithstanding  the  diamonds  and 
neckties.  I  took  him  to  task  in  the  oflice  of 
the  Palace,  where  I  found  him  with  my 
honored  friend  Spreckels,  discussing  affairs 
of  state  in  whispers.  I  could  not  help  being 
an  eavesdropper  to  the  extent  of  overhearing 
the  words  "  Markham,"  "  damn,"  and  others 
not  suitable  for  print.  Of  course  both  rose 
to  greet  me  respectfully,  and  without  any 
preface  I  freed  my  mind. 

"  Colonel,"  said  I,  "  I  must  say  I  admire 
your  assurance." 

"  What's  the  matter  now?"  inquired  the 
startled  Burns. 

"Journalism's  the  matter,  sir,"  I  returned. 
"  Take    my    advice    and    keep    out    of    it. 
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You're  scarcely  the  man,  sir,  to  eet  up  as  a 
censor — to  attack  other  people  in  type." 
"Me?" 

"  Yes,  sir;  you.  It  is  notorious,  sir,  that 
you  are  doling  out  dollars  to  blackguard 
dailies  and  squalid  weeklies.  It  can't  be 
concealed,  Colonel.  They  know  your  vanity 
and  puff  you,  and  any  paper  that  does  that 
advertises  its  connection  with  your  pocket." 
"  I  assure  you.  Persiflage — " 
"  And  I  assure  you,  Colonel  Burns,  that  I 
feel  concerned  for  what  is  left  of  the  honor 
of  my  profession.  I  advise  that  if  you  have 
any  money  to  spare  you  had  better  hand  it 
over  to  the  State  treasury,  in.stead  of  bestow- 
ing it  on  the  vermin  of  the  newspaper  sew- 
ers." 

The  man  turned  livid,  and  in  some  alarm 
I  grasped  my  cane  firmly  and  felt  to  see  that 
my  wig  was  secure;  but  Spreckels,  who  has 
infinite  tact,  proposed  a  bottle  of  wine.  So 
the  incident  was  closed,  as  we  used  to  say  in 
diplomacy  when  I  represented  the  Govern- 
ment, as  consul  at  Algiers,  in  1840. 


SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO. 


SUIRB,  Pesital, 
AMEfllCm  BANK  AND 


n.  C,  LITTLE,  Secretarj, 
TRUST  COMPANy,  Treasurer, 


DCCIDENTAL   HOTEL, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

A  QUIET  HOME,  CENTRALLY  LOCATED. 

FOR      THOSE     WHO     APPRECIATE     COMFORT     AND 

ATTENTION. 

WM.    B.    HOOPER,    Manager. 


My  opulent  friend,  William  B.  Carr,  is 
a  man  of  most  original  mind.  Like  every- 
body else,  he  is  unable  at  this  detestable  time 
to  refrain  from  talking  politics.  While  we 
stood  in  the  rotunda  of  the  California,  dis- 
coursing of  the  effect  that  the  new  tariff  is 
likely  to  have  upon  the  price  of  wool,  Mr. 
French,  the  Prohibitionist  candidate  for 
Governor,  approached,  and  solicited  his  sup- 
port. 

"  No,  sir,"  cried  Mr.  Carr,  "  I  have  no  use 
for  Prohibition.  Thank  God  for  whisky.  If 
it  wasn't  for  whisky  I  couldn't  hire  sheep- 
herders.  Yon  are  an  enemy  of  vested  inter- 
ests, sir,  an  assailant  of  property,  a  foe  of 
civilization,  and  I'll  see  you  at  the  devil  be- 
fore I'll  vote  for  you." 

As  a  political  economist,  I  concurred  in 
these  views,  and  felt  no  regret  when  the  an- 
archical  French    refused  U>    join  us  at  the 

bar. 

Persiflage. 

advebtisements. 


SUBSCRTPTION    DEPARTMENT 

OFFICE  OF 

O.  F.  VON  RHEIN  &  CO. 

No.  513  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cai. 

THE  SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO.  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  acquired  the  charter  granted  to 
Adolph  Sutro,  Esq.,  for  a  road,  starting  from 
the  corner  of  Central  Avenue  and  Geary 
Street,  and  running  thence  on  Central  Avenue 
to  Washington  Street,  First  Avenue,  Clement 
Street  and  Point  Lobos  Avenue  to  the  Cliff, 
with  a  branch  line  to  the  Park. 

THE   PEOPLE'S    ROAD. 

The   Capital   Stock    is    divided    into   forty 
thousand  (40,000)  shares, 

At    $10    a.    share,    payable     in     S 
Inatallments. 

There  are  to  be  NO  bonds !     NOdebiB! 

NO  watered  stock ! 


r  this  road  admitted  FREE  to  Sut 
and  the  Cliff,  and  on  special  terms  to  The  Sutn 


L.  R.  ELLERT, 


FOR  MAYOR. 


ELECTION,    TUESDAY,   NOV.   6,   1894. 


WILLTAM     S.    WOOD, 

BEGCLAR  REPUBLICAN  CANDIDATE 

FOR  SENATOR,  23d  SENATORIAL  Dlsl  RIOT. 


TH.AT     REMARKABLE      CHICAGO      CLOCK 
GO'S   CLOSING   OUT    SALE   V.i   STILL 

GOING    ON. 

6  Piece  Parlor  Suits  are  selling  for  $30 ;  Fine 

Upholstered  Rockers,  ?-4.50;  Solid  Oak  Tables,  $1. 

182  2    MARKET    ST. 


MAUVAIS' 

769  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Sheet  Music  at  Half-price.      Decker  &  Son 

and  Marshall  and  Wendell  Pianos. 


DEMOCRATIC  STATE  TICKET, 


ELECTION,     TUESDAY,    NOV.    6th,     IS04. 


KNIGHT    &    HEGGERTY, 

ATTORNEYS   AT    LAVT, 
Booms  08,  100,  101  Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

REMOVAL, 

D.  M.  DELMAS  and  S.  M.  SHORTRIDGE,  Attorneys  at 
Law,  have  removed  their  office  to  the  Croclier  Building, 
third  floor,  comer  Market  and  Montgomery  streets,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


GOOD  WORK.  FAIR   PRICES. 

JAMES    H.    BARRY, 

PRINTER, 

"THE  STAR"  OFFICE.  419   MONTGOMERY  ST. 


JOHN    T.    GREANY 

OIIiOCBATIC  AND  REODLAB  NOK  PABT18AN  KOMINEB  FOB 

DISTRICT   ATTORNEY 


QOVEKNOB 

JAMES  H.  BUDD Stockton 

LIEDTENANT-OOVEENOE 

W.  T.  JETER Santa  Crtiz 

8ECKETABY  OF  STATE 

BEN   M.  MADDOX Visalia 

ATTORNEY-QENEHAL 

A.  B.  PARIS San  Bernardino 

TREABUBEK 

J.  C.  CASTRO San  Luis  Obispo 

CONTROLLKE 

MICHAEL  MEAGHER, San  Francisco 

SOEVEYOR-GENERAL 

D.  M.  ANGIER Sacramento 

Bl'PKRINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

C.  S.  SMYTH San  Benito 

GLEBE  OP  SUPEEME  COURT 

P.  \V.  McGLADE San  Francisco 

STATE  PRINTEB 

J.  J.  CURRY San  Francisco 

JUSTICES  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT 

JACKSON  TEMPLE Santa  Rosa 

J.  E.  MURPHY Del  Norte 

A.  P.  BRIDGFOBD Colusa 

CONORKSSHBN 

JAS.  Q.  MAGUIRE Fourth  District 

JAMES  DENMAN Fifth  District 

RAILROAD  COUMISSIONEB 

DK.  J.  I.  STANTON San  Francisco 


Executors'  Sale  of  Real  Estate. 

IN  THE  SDPEBIOK    COURT    OF  THE    CITY  AND 
County  of  Ban  Franciscn,  State  o(  California.  „„_„ 

In  the  matter  of  the  eutate  of  WASHING  rON  M.  RYEB, 
deceased.  , 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  in  pursuance  of  an  order  ol 
the  Superior  Court  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
State  oi  California,  made  on  the  second  (2d)  day  of  October, 
1804,  in  the  matter  of  the  estate  of  Washington  M.  Ryer,  de- 
ceased, the  undersigned  will  sell  at  private  sale  to  the  hlgli- 
est  bidder,  upon  the  following  lerms-to  wit:  For  cash,  gold 
coin  of  the  United  States,  teu  per  cent  of  the  bid  payatjle  at 
the  time  of  sale  and  balance  upon  conflrmution  by  said  8n- 
perior  Court,  all  the  right,  title,  interest,  claim,  property 
and  estate  of  the  said  Washington  M.  Ryer,  deceased,  at  the 
time  of  hisdeath,  and  allof  the  right,  tille,  interest,  claim, 
property  and  estate  that  the  estate  of  said  deceased  has  ac- 
quired since  his  death,  by  operation  of  law  or  otherwise,  in 
and  to  all  those  certain  lols  or  parcels  of  land  particularly 
described  as  follows— to  wit :  j  ,     ,.      „,.      „.. 

First— All  that  certain  lot  of  land  situated  in  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Franciscn,  State  of  California,  particularly  de- 
scribed as  follows,  to  wit : 

Commencing  at  the  corner  formed  by  the  intersection  ot 
the  southeasterly  line  of  Market  street  with  the  southwest- 
terly  line  nf  Third  street,  running  thence  southweoterly 
along  said  line  of  Market  street  7.i  feet ;  thence  at  right  angles 
southeasterly  70  feet;  theuce  at  right  angles  northeasterly  75 
feet  to  the  said  line  of  Third  street;  thence  at  right  angles 
northwesterly  along  said  line  of  Third  street  70  feet  to  the 
pointof  beginning,  being  a  portion  of  the  lot  of  land  known 
and  designated  on  the  official  map  of  said  city  and  county 
as  100-vara  lot  No.  26.  ,  ,      ,.    ,.,.        . 

Second- All  that  certain  lot  of  land,  situated  in  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  particularly 
described  as  follows,  to  wit:  

Commencing  at  ihe  point  where  the  easterly  line  of  Btocl- 
ton  street  is  intersected  by  thonoitherly  line  of  Ellis  street, 
and  running  thence  northerly  along  the  easterly  line  01 
Stockton  street  113  feet;  thence  easterly  at  right  angles  ana 
pamllel  with  Ellis  street  75  feet:  thence  southerly  at  right 


;les  and  parallel  wilh  Stockt  : 


,„.  _  street  75  feet,  more  or 

.rtherlv  line  of  Market  street;  thence  south- 
westerly along  the  line  of  Market  street  70  feet,  more  or  less, 
to  the  intersection  with  the  northerly  line  of  Ellis  street; 
thence  westerly  along  the  northerly  line  of  Ellis  street  l»34 
feet,  more  or  less,  to  the  corner  where  it  intersects  the  east- 
erly line  ot  Stockton  street  at  the  point  of  beginning:  the 
same  being  portion  of  theSO-vara  lot  iNo.  9H  on  the  ofDcial 
map  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco. 

Third— All  that  certain  lot  of  land  situated  in  the  City  and 
County  of  pan  Francisco,  State  of  California,  particularly  de- 

it  on  the  essterly  line  of  Stcokton 
m  the  northeasterly  corner  formed 
is  street  and  Stockton  street;  thence 
northerly  on  the  line  of  Stockton  street  6  inches;  thence 
easterly  at  right  angles  with  Stockton  street  75  feel;  thence 
southerly  6  inches;  thence  westerly  on  the  line  which  sepa- 
rates the  property  belonging  lo  Washington  M-  Kyer  from 
the  property  belonging  to  Joseph  Flgel  to  the  place  of  com- 
mencement; Ihe  said  land  being  covered  by  a  brick  wall 
liullt  by  Joseph  Figel.  aUo  one-half  of  the  brick  wall  bttllt 
by  said  Joseph  Figel  on  the  southern  boundary  of  his  land, 
in  pursuance  of  an  agreement  dated  August  5,  1675.  and 
recorded  in  Liber  IS  of  Covenants,  page  380,  to  which  refer- 
ereuce  is  made. 

The  sale  will  he  made  on  or  after  WEDNESDAY,  the  twen- 
ty-fourth CJlthl  day  of  October,  181M.  All  ofTers  or  bids  must 
be  in  writing  and  may  he  made  and  will  be  recived  at  any 
time  after  the  first  publication  of  this  notice  and  before  the 
making  of  the  sale  at  the  office  of  G.  H.  Umbsen  A  Co..  Real 
Estate  Agents,  No.  H  Montgomery  -■ 
County  of  San  Francisco, 
personally. 

Said  propertv  will  be  sold  as  follows:  The  lot  of  laud  here- 
inabove marked  and  numbered  "First"  will  be  sold  in  one 
parcel,  and  the  lots  of  lond  hereinabove  marked  and  num- 
'^       -■■  "■       " '■"'^■-■" -ivlll  be  sold  in  one  parcel. 

FREDERICK  RYER, 
CHARLtS  A.  F13HKB, 
MAK8HALL  B.  RYEH, 
CLARK  H.  SAMPSON, 
ELIZABETH  INA  RYEB, 

Eiecutors  ot  the  Last  Will  of  Washington  M.   Ryer.  de- 
ceased. 

OABBER,  BOALT  A  BISHOP.  Att'ys  for  Execotors. 
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Published  every  Saturday,  at  i29  Montgomery  St., 
by  Arthur  McEven.  Subscription,  f4  a  itear; 
fi  for  six  months:  fl  for  three  months;  single 
copies,  to  cents.  The  trade  supplied  at  office  of 
publication.  Advertising  rates,  $10.00  an  inch  a 
month.     Professional  cards,  $5  a  month. 

Subscribers  not  receiving  their  papers  regularly  by 
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Although  a  United  States  Senator  is  to  be 
chosen  by  the  next  Legislature,  the  press  of 
neither  the  Republican  nor  Democratic  party 
in  this  region  has  given  more  than  the  slight- 
eet  passing  attention  to  the  legislative  candi- 
dates. This  silence  on  the  part  of  the  Repub- 
lican newspapers  is  comprehensible  enough, 
for  the  less  that  is  said  about  the  Senator- 
ship  the  better  the  Republicans  will  be  satis- 
fied. But  why  the  Democratic  press  should 
abstain  from  discussion  is  not  so  clear.  Four 
years  ago  the  Southern  Pacific  controlled 
the  Democratic  State  Committee,  had  Buck- 
ley, the  Democratic  boss,  in  its  employ,  and 
was  sufficiently  influential  to  all  but  gag 
many  important  Democratic  newspapers. 
The  excuse  given  then  for  refraining  from 
examining  the  fitness  of  Leland  Stanford, 
President  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  to  repre- 
sent his  corporation  and  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia in  the  Senate  at  the  same  time,  was 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  "  provoke  un- 
necessary antagonisms."  Consequently  Mr. 
W.  W.  Stow  was  permitted  quietly  and  in 
comfort  to  soil  the  State  with  money  and 
elect  the  "  Legislature  of  a  Thousand  Scan- 
dals," not  the  smallest  of  which  was  the  re- 
turn of  Huntington's  partner  to  the  seat 
that  had  been  bought  for  him  six  years  be- 
fora  This  year,  however,  the  Democrats 
have  a  State  Committee  that  is  not  owned 
by  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  that  is,  like  Mr. 
Budd,  eager  to  give  battle  to  the  Southern 
Pacific.  It  is  doing  so,  too,  in  the  literature 
which  it  sends  out  to  the  voters,  but  it  is  not 
seconded  by  the  Democratic  newspapers  of 
general  circulation. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  seek  a  corrupt 
motive  for  this  disinclination  to  touch  upon 
the  Senatorship.  Democratic  journalism  in 
California  is  of  the  mild  type,  fearful  of 
offending  Republican  sensibilities,  and  anx- 
ious to  seem  above  the  asperities  of  partisan- 
ship. If  the  Senatorship  is  discussed  it  is 
obviously  inevitable  that  the  candidates 
must  be  named  and  their  characters  dealt 
with.  That  cannot  be  done  without  an  ap- 
pearance of  extreme  severity,  which  would 
make  an  unfavorable  impression  on  strang- 
ers, and  perhaps  enrage  a  percentage  of  Re- 
publican subscribers.  Consider  the  candi- 
dates. They  are  George  C.  Perkins,  M.  H. 
de  Young  and  Daniel  M.  Burns.  Of  Mr 
Perkins  it  can  be  said  with  perfect  truth  that 


the  joining  of  his  name  with  the  other  two 
constitutes  the  semblance  of  an  insult.  I 
mean  nothing  of  the  kind.  Mr.  Perkins  is 
not  a  great  man,  certainly.  He  does  not 
pretend  to  be  and  is  intelligent  enough  to  un- 
derstand his  own  limitations  in  statesman- 
ship. Neither  is  he  a  reformer,  and  nobody 
would  expect  him  to  lead  in  a  war  upon  the 
powers  that  dominate  California  and  usually 
decide  Senatorial  elections.  But  Mr.  Per- 
kins is  a  respectable  man.  If  he  would  not 
travel  far  to  smite  established  scoundrelism, 
at  least  he  has  no  love  for  scoundrels,  and 
assuredly  is  not  one  himself.  He  is  civilized, 
and  comprehends  the  point  of  view  of  men 
who  are  not  vile  in  politics  and  out  of 
politics.  You  can  think  of  Mr.  Perkins  sit- 
ting in  the  Senate  Chamber  without  experi- 
encing a  sense  of  incongruity,  and  think  of 
his  meeting  men  and  women  in  a  Washing- 
ton drawing  room  without  your  comic  nerve 
being  affected. 

That  a  Burns  or  a  De  Young  should  be 
even  thought  of  in  connection  with  the 
United  States  Senate  is  sufficiently  disgrace- 
ful; that  they  should  be  serious  candidates 
would  be  appalling  to  every  decent  citizen 
were  it  not  that  every  citizen,  decent  and 
other,  has  become  habituated  to  Southern 
Pacific  rule.  The  capacity  to  measure  the 
deeps  of  our  degradation  is  passing  away. 
Even  a  De  Young  as  a  Senatorial  candidate 
no  longer  surprises  or  shocks.  He  is  not  yet 
loved,  it  is  true,  even  by  the  masses  of  those 
who  will  vote  for  the  legislators  pledged  to 
him,  but  familiarity  with  the  fact  of  his  can- 
didacy has  taken  the  edge  away  from  the 
old-time  horror  of  it.  Once  De  Young's 
ambition  seemed  to  the  ordinary  mind  pre- 
posterous, grotesque.  Who  laughs  at  it  now? 
And  why  not?  Has  Mr.  de  Young  grown  in 
virtue?  Is  he  better  educated,  better  man- 
nered than  of  old?  Have  the  passing  years 
thinned  the  veil  with  which  his  Creator  was 
pleased  to  caul  his  intellect,  or  diminished 
at  all  that  cheerful  approval  of  self  that  has 
ever  made  him  his  own  if  not  California's 
favorite  son? — for  Mr.  de  Young  is  a  self- 
made  man,  with  the  help,  willing  and  un- 
willing, of  the  patrons  of  his  newspaper. 
He  is  the  same  atrocity,  of  course,  but  San 
Francisco  has  a  way  of  getting  used  to 
things,  as  tanners  have  to  the  perfumes  of 
their  trade,  which  tanners  in  the  end,  it  is 
said,  actually  grow  to  like.  A  community 
that  can  induce  itself  to  accept  a  Lloyd 
Tevis  and  a  P.  B.  Cornwall  and  an  Alvinza 
Hayward  as  "  leading  citizens"  certainly  has 
reason  to  fear  that  it  has  within  it  the  pos- 
sibility of  becoming  reconciled  to  Senator  de 
Young,  and  of  admiring  him,  too.  I  have 
heard  men — men  of  some  intelligence  and  a 
great  deal  of  property — express  admiration 
for  him.  They  were  business  men  of  the  kind 
who  regard  a  Senator  as  bearing  the  same 


relation  to  California  when  in  the  national 
capital  as  a  drummer  on  the  road  bears  to  a 
mercantile  house.  It  ever  Mr.  de  Young 
shall  reach  the  Senate  he  will  undoubtedly 
be  representative  of  the  brains,  morals  and 
culture  of  the  majority  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
for  if  the  majority  were  in  dead  earnest  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  de  Young,  and  all  that  Mr. 
de  Young  i-^iplies,  his  election  would  be  im- 
possible. There  are  no  special  providences 
in  politics  to  save  the  people  from  the  just 
consequences  of  their  sins.  A  State  that  can 
elect  a  Senator  de  Young  deserves  a  Senator 
de  Young. 

It  is  to  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of 
Colonel  Burns  that  he  denies  his  candi- 
dacy, but  it  is  also  eloquent  of  the 
value  given  his  word  that  nobody  believes 
him.  There  have  been  other  occasions, 
highly  important  to  Colonel  Burns,  and  to 
the  State,  when  he  has  not  hesitated  to  nee 
his  word  as  a  convenience  to  obscure  truth. 
All  the  politicians  who  are  of  consequence 
on  either  side  say  that  he  is  a  candidate.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  he  is.  Burns 
is  a  better  man  than  De  Young  though  he  has 
come  nearer  to  going  to  jail.  He  has  more 
heart  and  ten  times  the  manhood.  One  may 
say  all  this  and  not  be  highly  complimentary. 
Nevertheless,  Burns'  candidacy  is  as  impu- 
dent, as  unspeakable  in  its  incongruity  and 
presumption  as  De  Young's.  Colonel  Burns 
was  Clerk  of  Yolo  County,  and  there  was  a 
shortage.  He  was  Secretary  of  State,  and 
there  was  a  shortage.  I  do  not  care  to  pass 
upon  the  question  of  his  guilt  or  innocence  in 
either  case.  He  and  his  friends  unite  in 
saying  that  he  was  an  injured  man.  But  I 
do  know  that  when  a  witness  on  the  stand, 
Colonel  Burns  admitted  that  as  Secretary  of 
State  he  doctored  his  sworn  official  reports 
to  conceal  the  defalcation,  which  was  never 
divulged  by  him,  but  was  brought  to  light  by 
others.  Colonel  Burns  asserted  that  he  dccr 
tored  his  reports  to  protect  a  thieving  deputy. 
Let  it  go  at  that,  and  the  fact  remains  that 
the  State  was  cheated  out  of  a  large  sum  of 
money.  The  money  was  stolen  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State's  office  while  Colonel  Burns 
was  Secretary  of  State,  and  though  now  he  is 
a  rich  man,  the  amount  has  never  been  made 
good  to  the  despoiled  people.  I  think  Burns 
is  a  good  deal  better  in  some  ways,  and  even 
much  honester,  than  not  a  few  men  who 
have  had  no  such  unpleasant  experiences 
with  the  criminal  law;  but  a  decent  regard 
for  appearances  is  incumbent  upon  civilized 
men,  and  however  amiable  Colonel  Burns 
may  be,  and  good  to  his  friends,  and  liberal 
with  his  money,  that  record  ought  to  bar 
him  from  the  United  States  Senate.  It 
would  bar  the  mention  of  his  name  for  any 
office  in  any  community  acknowledging  or- 
dinary standards.  With  that  record,  Col- 
onel Burns  may  be  good  enough  to  be  the 
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leader  of  the  Republican  party  in  California, 
and  its  boss  in  San  Francisco,  but  he  is  not 
good  enough  to  sit  for  an  American  State  in 
its  highest  representative  body. 

I  don't  say  that  Colonel  Burns  hasn't  a 
right  to  aspire  to  the  Senate — meaning  by 
right  merely  reasonable  expectation  of  suc- 
cess. Wliy  should  he  not  aspire?  He  has 
seen  I)e  Young  aspiring,  and  he  knows  his 
own  hands  are  snowy  by  comparison.  He 
is  a  Republican,  and  he  sees  his  partj'  in 
California  owned  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  which  is  CoIIis  P.  Hunt- 
ington, who  is  a  thief.  He  sees  that  party 
ofllcered  by  criminals,  many  of  whom  are  the 
salaried  oflicials  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  If 
Mr.  Huntington  may  be  a  statesman,  and 
Mr.  Stow  and  Mr.  Herrin,  why  not  Colonel 
Burns?  What  reason  has  ho  to  fear  that  his 
parly  or  its  press  would  object  to  a  Southern 
Pacific  Legislature  sending  him  to  the  Sen- 
ate? The  titular  head  of  the  party  is  Mr.  P. 
B.Cornwall,  who  confes.'fed  before  the  Wal- 
lace Grand  Jury  that  the  Electric  Light 
Company  of  which  he  was  President  had 
systematically  bribed  public  officials.  What 
Republican  voice  has  protested  against  Mr. 
Oornwall's  remaining  Chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican State  Central  Committee  since  I 
caused  'hat  confession  to  be  made  public, 
two  months  ago? 


If  we  look  for  signs  of  health  in  our  public 
life  anywhere  we  must  turn  our  eyes  away 
from  the  Republican  party.  Mr.  Popper,  the 
Democratic  Cornwall,  without  Cornwall's 
pretensions  to  high  respectability,  resigned 
his  parly  honors  on  demand,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Central  Committee  has  done  all 
in  its  power  to  force  from  the  ticket  Mr. 
.Joseph  P.  Kelly,  Popper's  partner,  and  can- 
didate for  Congress.  The  Populists,  too, 
have  weeded  their  ticket  under  less  strong 
inducement.  But  the  Republicans  of  Cali- 
fornia appear  to  be  sunk  in  a  deep  content 
with  the  infamy  of  their  party's  own- 
ership and  putrid  fruit.  Let  us  honor  the 
HuUetin  as  an  exception.  Since  I  began 
writing  to-day's  Letter  it  has  warned  its  party 
that  a  vote  for  the  Republican  legislative 
nominees  in  San  Francisco  is  a  vote  to  make 
Mr.  do  Young  United  States  Senator.  Of 
course  the  Bulletin's  hostility  to  De  Young 
will  be  imputed  to  business  rivalry  and  the 
grudge  of  a  lifetime.  But  allowing  for  these 
motives — and  such  a  grudge  is  a  practical 
virtue,  creditable  to  the  holder  and  useful  to 
the  community — the  Bvllelin  i-  entitled  lobe 
judged  on  higher  ground.  It  is  a  newspaper 
with  a  conscience.  There  are  others  in  the 
State,  but  as  of  late  I  have  not  had  access 
to  the  press  of  the  interior,  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  their  more  recent  utterances 
concerning  the  Senatorship.  Not  all  the 
Republican  legislative  candidates  in  San 
Francisco,  however,  are  favorable  to  De 
Young  or  Burns  for  the  Senate.  Two  have 
told  me  they  were  not,  but  I  must  add  that 
they  asked  me  not  to  let  their  secret  bs 
known,  lost  it ~  disclosure  would  hurl  their 
chances  of  election  I 


The  alternative  of  the  Republican  ticket 
is  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  experience  does 
not  warrant  the  hope  that  the  election  of  the 
Democrats  would  give  the  metropolis  a  cred- 
itable delegation  in  the  Legislature.  But  at 
least  the  Denidcrats  would  not  vote  for  De 
Young  or  Burns.  The  party  has  no  candi- 
date fur  the  Senate,  so  far  as  heard  of,  whose 
election  would  put  the  State  to  shame  or 
make  it  the  jest  of  the  Union.  I  do  not 
know  many  of  the  Democratic  candidates 
and  speak  at  second-hand  when  I  say  that 
the  delegation,  if  of  that  party,  will  be  better 
than  usual.  The  reason  is  that  the  Southern 
Pacific  managers,  wlio  supervised  both  tick- 
ets, permitted  some  exceptionally  good,  if  ob- 
scure, Democrats  to  be  nominated  in  strong 
Republican  districts,  where  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  they  would  have  no  chance  of 
election.  But  the  roughshod  statesmanship 
of  Colonel  Burns  has  given  such  offense  that 
there  are  revolts  in  all  these  districts  and  in- 
dependent Republicans  running  against  the 
regulars.  Old  notions  of  propriety  linger 
in  the  rural  districts  longer  than  in  cities, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Republi- 
cans will  lose  the  Legislature.  That  does 
not  mean  that  the  Democrats  will  gain  it, 
though  they  have  the  majority  of  the  hold- 
over Senators.  The  Populists  may  hold  the 
balance  of  power.  So  even  if  those  who 
would  redden  to  confess  themselves  Califor- 
nians  if  visiting  Washington,  were  Senator 
de  Young  or  Senator  Burns  sitting  there  on 
cxhibtion — even  if  the  men  who  have  not 
yet  accommodated  themselves  to  the  South- 
ern Pacific  standard  of  American  citizenship 
be  in  the  minority,  they  need  not  be  wholly 
discouraged.  There  is  still  hope  that  ordin- 
ary decency  will  not  be  shown  the  door. 


Our  public  life,  as  exemplified  by  such 
candidacies  as  those  of  De  Young  and  Burns, 
and  such  a  spectacle  as  Chairman  Cornwall, 
is  but  the  reflection  of  our  private  life,  com- 
mercial and  social.  The  corrupting  power 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  has  reached  every- 
where, and  whatever  it  touches  it  rots.  Our 
merchants,  our  banks,  the  pulpit,  the  bench, 
the  bar — all  men  who  have  the  natural  am- 
bition to  achieve  material  success — are  made 
to  fear  the  Southern  Pacific.  Those  who 
accommodate  themselves  to  its  sway  are 
permitted  to  get  on;  those  who  revolt,  or 
show  even  the  disrespect  of  restiveness,  are 
punished.  The  black-list  is  not  confined  to 
strikers.  The  wealth  of  the  city,  as  well  as 
its  manhood,  is  cowed.  And  no  wonder. 
No  business  man,  or  professional  man,  here 
or  in  any  part  of  the  coast  where  this  greedy 
corporation,  which  is  as  malignant  and  re- 
vengeful as  it  is  greedy,  needs  to  be  told  by 
me  what  the  hostility  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific means.  Fathers  and  mothers,  brave 
enough  where  their  own  interests  are  con- 
cerned, may  be,  are  made  cowards  by  the 
thought  of  their  sons'  careers  and  their 
daughters'  social  prospects.  CoUis  Hunting- 
ton is  monarch  of  California. 

"  The  only  hope  for  freedom  here,"  a  tired 
and  soured  lawj'er  said  to  me  the  other  day, 
"  is  that  a  great  and  good  man  may  dis- 
cover a  great  gold  mine.  He  could  afford  to 
fight  Huntington,  for  gold  is  not  bulky 
enough  to  give  the  railroad  the  customary 
power  to  exact  all  the  traffic  will  bear. 
We  '11  have  to  wait  for  that  conjunction  of 
greatness  and  goodness  and  unlimited  gold, 
if  the  people  go  on  shouting  against  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  voting  for  its  candi- 
dates. If  we  are  to  have  Eslee,  in  consis- 
tency's name  let  us  take  Burns  or  De  Young 
for  Senator,  too." 

The  villainies  of  this  town,  and  this  State, 
are  associated — how  intimately  only  those 
who    are    in  the    confederacy    fully    know. 


"I'm  surprised,"  said  one  of  the  principal 
officials  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  not  long 
ago,  "not  at  how  much  but  at  liow  little 
you  know  of  the  rascality  there  is  here 
around  us."  His  advantage  of  position  jus- 
tified his  smile  of  superiority.  The  bench  is 
rotten  — not  as  a  whole,  but  in  frequent  and 
large  black  spots.  The  bar  is  filled  with  men 
eager  to  win  success  at  the  price  of  subservi- 
ency to  the  associated  villainies.  They 
know  that  only  lawyers  with  a  "  pull "  on 
the  judges  owned  by  the  Southern  Pacific, 
and  loaned  to  the  Southern  Pacific's  friends 
when  needed,  can  make  fortunes  in  San 
Francisco.  They  see  men  put  on  the  bench 
in  reward  of  services  to  the  allied  corpora- 
tions, and  occasionally,  as  a  higher  reward, 
taken  off  the  bench,  and  presented  either 
with  treble  the  official  salary  or  a  case  or  two 
that  will  yield  a  fine  income.  Let  one  of  the 
villainies  be  injured  and  its  cause  becomes 
the  cause  of  all — there  is  a  sympathetic 
strike  instanter.  The  Wallace  Grand  Jury, 
which  was  penetrating  the  intrenchments  of 
the  united  corporations,  fell  before  their 
united  charge.  And  they  will  stand  together 
again  to  prevent  the  election  as  District  At- 
torney of  Barclay  Henley,  who  was  foreman 
of  that  courageous,  intelligent  and  determined 
Grand  Jury — such  a  jury  as  no  Levy  or 
Murphy  or  Sanderson  would  willingly  give 
us,  though  nine-tenths  of  San  Francisco 
should  petition  for  it. 


Mr.  Estee  has  the  associated  villainies 
behind  him  in  his  candidacy  for  the  Gov- 
ernorship. He  is  the  nominee  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific.  His  best  present  financial 
friend  is  Alvinza  Hayward,  who  vouches  for 
him  as  an  anti-monopolist  and  supplies  cam- 
paign funds.  Alvinza  Hayward  was  at  the 
time  of  the  Wallace  Grand  Jury  the  heaviest 
stockholder  of  the  Electric  Light  Company, 
which,  through  Manager  Roe,  according 
to  Mr.  Cornwall's  confession,  bribed  the 
Supervisors.  Mr.  Hayward  testified  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  those  criminal  transactions. 
The  Supreme  Court  intervened  in  time  to 
prevent  the  jury  from  proving  what  it 
thought  of  Mr.  Hayward's  veracity.  Since 
his  brief  appearance  on  the  stage  as  an  anti- 
railroad  man  in  1882,  Mr.  Estee  has  been 
earning  the  pardon  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  its  allies.  Attorney  Russell  Wilson  de- 
nies that  Mr.  Este*  was  indebted  to  the  Stan- 
ford estate,  but  be  was,  and  is,  indebted  to 
the  estate  of  Creed  Haymond,  prede- 
cessor of  Mr.  Herrin  as  head  of  the 
Southern  Pacific's  law  department.  At  least 
the  residuary  legatee  of  Haymond's  estate  is 
threatening  legal  proceedings  against  Mr. 
Estee  to  make  him  pay  up.  His  financial 
transactions  with  Creed  Haymond  may  all 
have  been  legitimate,  but  Haymond  did 
more  than  law  business  for  Stanford  and 
Huntington,  and  Estee  begged  favors  of  him 
till  Haymond  complained  to  his  friends. 
He  begged  the  railroad's  infiuence  to  get  him 
office — what  office  I  cannot  specify,  and  I 
dare  say  the  badgered  Haymond  if  alive 
could  not  accurately  recall,  so  many  were 
the  offices  for  which  Mr.  Estee  in  his  time 
was  an  applicant.  I  am  not  insinuating 
that  Mr.  Estee  has  had  relations  with  the 
Southern  Pacific  that  would  not  stand  the 
judgment  of  the  statutes.  I  know  nothing 
that  would  justify  me  in  calling  into  ques- 
tion his  pecuniary  honesty.  But  I  do  know, 
in  common  with  most  journalists  and  all 
politicians  in  San  Francisco,  that  Mr.  Estee 
for  the  past  dozen  years  has  been  a  hanger-on 
of  the  Southern  Pacific — a  melancholy,  depre- 
cating hanger-on,  but  yet  not  as  one  quite 
without  hope.  The  Southern  Pacific  having 
taken  pity,  and  feeling  able  to  trust  a  man 
who  had  suffered  under  the  rod  and  given  so 
prolonged  proof  of  sincere  penitence  for  a 
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temporary  departure  from  the  faith  —  in- 
duced by  tlie  need  whicli  his  party  felt  to 
compete  with  the  Democracy  of  1S82  for  the 
anti-monopiily  vote — has  nominated  him  for 
Governor  at  last.  And  all  the  corporations 
and  all  the  corporations'  men  stand  in  with 
that  unanimity  characteristic  of  the  associ- 
ated villainies.  Cohesion  is  the  condition  of 
their  continued  existence. 


If  the  men  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  Spring  Valley,  and  the  Gas  Com- 
pany and  the  Electric  Light  Company 
and  the  Telephone  Company  did  not 
hang  together,  how  long  would  they  be 
out  of  jail?  Let  Mr.  Henley  be  made 
District  Attorney,  and  the  chances  of  some 
of  them  going  to  jail  would  be  good 
enough  to  send  a  thrill  of  panic  through 
the  most  respectable  circles.  He  carries  the 
memory  of  all  the  revelations  that  were 
made  to  the  Wallace  Grand  Jury,  and 
knows,  in  conse(iuence,  the  trails  of  the  asso- 
ciated villainies  as  well  as  the  shepherd 
knows  the  paths  of  the  sheep  through  the 
chaparral.  He  knows  what  judges  are  cor- 
rupt, who  corrupts  them,  and  what  lawyers 
make  a  specialty  of  exercising  the  "  pull." 
Mr.  Barnes,  his  Republican  opponent,  knows 
all  this  too,  but  Mr.  Barnes  would  rather  be 
<juiet  and  popular  than  wage  war  on  the 
powerful.  Mr.  Henley  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Citizens'  Defense  Association  which 
sought  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  assassin- 
ated Wallace  Grand  Jury.  His  election 
would  be  the  signal  for  the  organization  of  a 
new  and  stronger  Citizens'  Defen.se  Associa- 
tion, that  would  be  a  permanent  grand  jury 
and  back  him  up  in  laying  informations 
against  opulent  scoundrels  and  prosecuting 
them.  Mr.  Greany,  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  the  office,  is,  I  learn,  a  young  man 
of  good  repute  and  ability,  but  the  citizens 
of  San  Francisco,  if  they  want  an  assault  in 
force  on  the  criminal  rich,  will  ignore  party, 
beat  Mr.  Barnes,  because  he  has  earned  de- 
feat, decline  to  vote  for  Mr.  Greany,  because 
he  is  inopportune,  and  elect  Barclay  Henley 
District  Attorney.  That  would  lie  an  earth- 
quake for  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Town- 
send  streets,  a  judgment  on  Spring  Valley 
and  a  notice  of  justice  at  hand  to  every  cor- 
poration which,  like  the  electric  light  com- 
pany of  Messrs.  Hayward,  Cornwall  and 
Roe,  makes  bribery  a  part  of  its  business 
routine  in  diseased  San  Francisco. 


And  the  associated  villainies  are  against 
Mr.  Sutro  for  Mayor,  as  they  are  against 
Mr.  Henley  for  District  Attorney.  Mr.  Su- 
tro has  had  the  audacity  to  refuse  to  submit 
his  pocket  and  his  independence  to  the 
Southern  Pacific.  That  is  enough.  The 
railroad  whistle  has  sounded,  and  the  whole 
mercenary  army  has  rallied  for  defense  and 
revenge.  Two  weeks  ago  I  thought  there  was 
no  prospect  of  Mr.  Sutro's  election;  a  week 
ago  I  expressed  less  decidedly  the  same  belief. 
Now  I  think  there  is  a  prospect,  a  good 
prospect  of  it.  Mr.  James,  the  Democratic 
candidate,  is  .scarcely  heard  of  in  the  canvass, 
and  the  Democrats  are  tending  to  Sutro. 
Dr.  O'Donnell  will  lose  the  bulk  of  the  work- 
ingmen  who  have  followed  him  hitherto. 
The  contest  is  between  Ellert  and  Sutro.  Mr. 
EUert  has  the  advantage  of  the  Non-Partisan 
nomination  and  the  Republican  endorse- 
ment, and  the  active  support  of  the  BvUetin, 
Examiner  and  Call.  All  that  constitutes  a 
formidable  hiacking,  unquestionably.  But 
then  the  organs  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
dependent  corporations  an^  also  battling 
against  Mr.  Sutro,  and  that  sort  of  opposition 
is  understood  by  the  people  of  San  Francisco. 
They  have  been  taught  by  experience  to  re- 
cognize the  voice  of  Mr.  Huntington  in  the 
press.     The   men  who   are   not  out   on    the 


streets  "  doing  politics,"  but  earning  their 
livings  in  the  factories,  in  the  offices  and  be- 
hind the  Counters,  are  not  in  love  with  the  as- 
sociated villainies,  and  the  ballot  is  secret. 

Mr.  Ellert  is  a  pale  figure  by  the  side  of 
Mr.  Sutro  The  one  is  respectable,  discreet, 
politic  and  solicitous  to  make  no  enemies 
who  would  have  power  to  thwart  liis  am- 
bition to  be  Governor,  which  is  an  honor- 
able ambition,  and  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  El- 
lert would  make  as  presentable  a  Governor 
as  he  has  a  Mayor.  The  other,  though  old 
enough  to  be  his  competitor's  father,  has  five 
times  his  vitality  and  is  incomparably  his 
superior  in  vigor  of  mind  and  strength  of 
character.  It  would  be  a  bad  day  for  the 
privileged  corjioralions  and  a  good  day  for 
San  Francisco  should  Adolph  Sutro  be  elected 
Mayor.  The  main  plank  of  the  platform  on 
which  he  is  standing — and  he  put  the  plank 
there  himself— is  a  declaration  of  war  upon 
Collis  Huntington's  right  to  reign  over  San 
Francisco  and  rob  everybody  in  it  at  will. 


Mr.  Sutro  is  not  afraid  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  and  Mr.  Ellert  is.  I  happen  to  know 
this,  having  found  it  out  for  myself.  I 
visited  him  as  editor  of  the  Examiner  when 
the  danger  of  the  passage  of  the  Reilly 
Funding  Bill  by  Congress  seemed  immi- 
nent, and  urged  him  to  call  a  mass  meet- 
ing of  the  citizens  to  protest  against  the 
outrage.  He  agreed  with  me  as  to  the 
importance  of  that  measure,  which  would 
hand  us  over  for  another  half  century 
to  the  Southern  Pacific,  but  he  fal- 
tered. What  he  feared  was  that  he  "  would 
be  accused  of  demagogy  "  if  at  a  time  when 
the  people  were  being  roused  to  their  peril 
he  should  take  the  leadership,  even  in  so 
simple  a  thing  as  the  convoking  of  a  mass 
meeting.  He  asked  for  twenty-four  hours 
in  which  to  think  it  over.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  he  wrote  me  that,  "  for  the  reason 
stated,"  he  had  decided  not  to  call  the  meet- 
ing. Some  days  later  he  sent  for  me  and 
gave  the  information  that  he  meant,  "  as  a 
compromise,"  to  invite  the  mercantile  bodies 
to  a  conference  to  take  some  action  regarding 
the  Funding  Bill.  The  mercantile  bodies,  in 
due  season,  informed  him  that  they  must  de- 
cline to  take  any  action.  Mr.  Sutro  at  the 
time  expressed  his  scorn  in  print  for  the 
cowardice  of  these  mercantile  bodies,  which 
had  more  fear  of  Mr.  Huntington's  displea- 
sure than  of  a  renewed  term  of  fifty  years  of 
slavery  for  the  commerce  of  San  Francisco 
and  the  Pacific  coast.  Mr.  Ellert  said  nothing. 
Nothing  could  induce  him  to  say  anything 
that  would  for  a  moment  place  him  in  antag- 
onism to  bodies  so  respectable,  yet  so  sub- 
missive to  the  Southern  Pacific,  as  these, 
which — by  their  names  appearing  to  be  the 
peculiar  guardians  of  our  commercial  inter- 
ests— had  not  the  courage  to  raise  a  voice  in 
their  defense. 


It  is  with  regret  that  I  throw  this  light 
upon  Mr.  Ellert's  character.  Two  years  ago, 
impelled  by  a  warm  personal  liking 
and  a  belief  in  his  manliness,  I  gave 
him  the  support  of  my  pen.  He  has  good 
qualities,  and  too  much  self-respect,  too 
clear  a  knowledge  of  what  is  right,  to  be 
seduced,  even  by  his  ambition,  into  positive 
wrong-doing.  But  he  has  disappointed  his 
friends  who,  like  myself,  have  had  occasion 
to  test  his  civic  courage.  He  is  not  brave 
enough  to  stand  out  against  the  aggressions  of 
the  powerful  corporations,  or  to  rebuke  by 
example  the  timidity  of  the  influential  when 
pluck  should  be  looked  for  from  them  in  the 
public  interest.  He  has  gained  the  support 
of  Mr.  de  Young  and  the  Chronicle,  and  the 
Examiner,  which  was  against  him  two  years 
ago  is  for  him  now,  but  I  don't  think  Mr. 
Ellert  stands  as  well  with  himself  as  he  did. 


He  has  made  sacrifices  to  policy  in.'itead  of 
,  making  fights  for  principle.  It  woOJd  be 
■  immeasurably  preferable  to  have  him'  for 
Mayor  again,  of  course,  rather  than  eit.^ei' 
Mr.  James  or  Dr.  O'Donnell,  but  when  lh<? 
people  can  have  such  a  man  as  Adolph  Sutro 
instead,  for  the  asking,  there  ought  to  be  no 
doubt  of  the  outcome  of  the  election.  I  do 
not  say  that  Mr.  Ellert  is  the  Southern 
Pacific's  choice  —  the  corporation  would  be 
delighted  with  Mr.  James,  or  accept  Dr. 
O'Donnell  gratefully  in  preference — but  Mr. 
Huntington  would  be  made  the  happiest 
man  in  the  Union  on  election  day  if  the 
news  should  reach  him  from  California  that 
San  Francisco  had  defeated  Adolph  Sutro, 
the  most  formidable  of  the  foes  of  his  vested 
privilege  to  loot  and  tyrannize  over  this  city. 

Having  had  the  hardihood  to  go  up  against 
the  chief  of  the  associated  villainies,  Sutro 
is,  of  course,  being  attacked  ijy  the  whole 
flock.  He  said  to  a  reporter,  what  every 
other  man  in  the  city  who  cares  to  speak  his 
mind  would  have  said,  that  the  Spring  Val- 
ley Water  Company  bribes  the  Supervisors 
to  make  water  rates  to  suit  the  corporation. 
In  the  nature  of  things,  such  a  charge  is 
difficult  to  substantiate  by  legal  proofs. 
None  are  better  aware  of  this  than  the  men 
who  give  and  take  the  bribes.  So  the  sus- 
pected Supervisors,  with  the  permission  of 
Spring  Valley,  which  has  a  secure  trust  in 
the  honor  of  the  Supervisors,  demanded 
of  the  Grand  Jury  that  it  summon  Mr. 
Sutro  to  make  good  his  monstrous  accusa- 
tion. There  is  plenty  of  circumstantial 
evidence  of  Spring  Valley's  guilt,  so  no- 
torious are  its  methods  of  securing  its 
desires  from  officials  and  the  press.  Even 
the  recent  Republican  Municipal  Convention 
made  the  customary  charge.     It  said: 

We  denounce  the  bribery  and  corruption  that 
has  been  so  frequent  in  connection  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  water  rates  as  dangerous  to  our  insti- 
tutions, subversive  of  good  morals  and  disastrous 
to  the  well-being  of  the  community  in  its  results. 

How  that  charge  managed  to  slip  into  the 
platform  of  a  convention  bossed  by  Dan 
Burns  and  owned  by  the  associated  vil- 
lainies is  a  mystery  that  astounds  the  inno- 
cent. Colonel  Burns  is  a  statesman  of  the 
order  that  cares  little  for  platforms  so  long 
as  he  can  dictate  the  nominations  and  get  the 
votes.  And  Mr.  Herrin,  who  is  the  at- 
torney for  Spring  Valley  as  well  as  for 
the  other  corjjorations  which  need  him  in 
their  business,  was  doubtless  absorbed  in 
selecting  a  Board  of  Supervisors  while  the 
platform  was  being  written  and  adopted. 
Yet  when  all  is  said,  that  water  plank  is  as 
embarrassing  as  it  is  true.  The  Grand  Jury 
can  obtain  the  names  of  the  Republican  plat- 
form committee  by  consulting  the  files  of 
any  local  newspaper,  or  on  application  to  Mr. 
Herrin  or  Colonel  Burns.  Why  not  summon 
that  committee  as  well  as  Mr.  Sutro?  And 
General  W.  H.  L.  Barnes  might  make  an  en- 
lightening witness  as  to  Spring  Valley's  prac- 
tices. I  am  informed  that  when  in  conversa- 
tion with  a  member  of  the  water  committee 
of  the  Wallace  Grand  Jury  he  complained  of 
the  tightness  of  the  money  market  and  his 
own  temporary  want  of  cash.  '■  I  don't  see 
how  you  can  be  hard  up.  General,"  said  the 
juror,  "  when  you  draw  down  ■'f25,000  a  year 
from  Spring  Vallej'."'  This  was  news  to 
General  Barnes.  He  investigated  and  found 
himself  on  the  company's  books,  as  the 
juror  had  said.  So  the  story  has  been  told 
me.  If  it  is  not  strictly  accurate  as  to  Gen- 
eral Barnes,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  it  reveals  a  device  of  the  corporation  to 
cover  its  expenditures  for  bribes.  The  Grand 
Jury  could  learn  something,  if  it  cares  to 
learn  anything  dangerous  about  Spring  Val- 
ley or  the  other  corporations  which  employ 
Mr.  Herrin,  by  examining  the  books  and  as- 
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certaining  how  many  eminent  attorneys,  who 
get  nothing  from  tlie  water  company,  are 
down  for  large  salaries.  It  is  the  eustoni  of 
the  Southern  Pacific,  too,  to  lump  an  annual 
outlay  of  between  three-quarters  of  a  million 
and  a  million  for  occult  services  under  the 
head  of  legal  expenses.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  Leland  Stanford  refused  to  tell  what 
had  been  done  with  about  four  millions, 
spent  at  a  time  when  legislation  affecting 
the  Pacific  roads  was  pending  in  Congress, 
for  which  expenditure  there  were  no  vouch- 
ers. The  Federal  Railroad  Investigating 
Commission,  of  which  Governor  Pattison 
was  chairman,  endeavored  to  force  him  to 
tell  what  these  costly  "legal  services"  were, 
but  bis  friend  Judge  Field  decided  that  it 
would  be  a  revolutionary  invasion  of  the 
.sacred  rights  of  the  citizen  to  compel  him  to 
confess. 

If  the  Grand  Jury  has  any  doubt —  which 
it  hasn't,  and  can't  have — about  Spring  Val- 
ley's guilt,  it  may  summon  me,  and  I  will 
give  it  direct  testimony  as  to  the  attempted 
bribery,  not  of  an  official,  but  of  a  journalist. 
The  attempt  was  made  by  a  stockholder  and 
representative  of  the  company,  and  it  was 
made  upon  me.  At  the  time,  I  was  manag- 
ing editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
which  paper  was  calling  upon  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  to  lower  the  water  rates.  The 
argument  Spring  Valley's  representative 
made  was  that  I  was  raising  the  price  of 
votes  in  the  board,  and  that  I  "might  as  well 
take  $10,000  or  $15,000  as  to  let  it  go  into 
the  pockets  of  the  scoundrels."  He  added 
that  he  would  be  greatly  pleased,  and  his 
company  would  be'  greatly  pleased,  if  he 
"  could  go  back  to  them  right  now  and  tell 
them  that  the  Examiner  had  quit."  The 
Examiner  did  not  quit,  and  the  board  lowered 
the  water  rates,  but  the  associated  villainies 
rallied  as  usual,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
invalidated  the  board's  order.  Then  the 
Supervisors  were  made  to  listen  to  reason, 
and  Spring  Valley  fixed  its  own  rates  in  the 
time-honored  way. 

I  have  published  these  facts  before,  but  it 
is  well  to  republish  them  now,  when  a  Grand 
Jury  that  has  not  the  courage  to  deal  with 
Hayward,  Cornwall  and  Roe,  pretends,  by 
its  summons  of  Mr.  Sutro,  to  be  brave 
enough  to  be  ready  to  charge  Spring  Valley 
with  crime.  A  Grand  Jury  not  dominated 
by  theassociated  villainies  could  get  evidence 
on  which  to  base  indictments,  but  this 
Grand  Jury  will  indict  none  but  crude  crim- 
inals. I  look  for  it  to  be  particularly  severe 
on  thieving  clerks  and  embezzlers  of  no 
social  position.  If  we  had  a  Henley  in  the 
District  Attorney's  office  even  this  Grand 
Jury  could  not  save  the  responsible  men  of 
the  bribe-giving  corporations  from  prosecu- 
tion. 


When  the  new  Citizens'  Defense  Associ- 
ation shall  be  formed,  it  will  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  old  organization  and  seek  the 
passage  of  laws  that  will  tend  to  sever  that 
partnership  in  interest  now  existing  between 
the  briber  and  the  bribed.  The  Purity  of 
Elections  Law  that  is  causing  so  much  em- 
barrassment to  the  politicians  with  money 
to  spend,  was  drafted  and  pushed  through 
the  Legislature  by  the  old  Citizens'  Defense 
Association.  It  is  not  perfect,  and  it  is  be- 
ing evaded  to  some  extent,  but  it  is  a  good 
law,  and  its  existence  is  an  honorable  monu- 
ment to  the  as.sociation  which  procured  its 
enactment.  A  still  more  effective  law  would 
be  one  that  should  make  it  no  ofl'ense  to  ac- 
cept a  bribe  but  a  very  heavy  offense  to  give 
one.  That  would  place  the  briber  forever 
at  the  mercy  of  the  purchased  official.  As 
it  is  now  the  laws  stupidly  supply  each  party 
to  the  crime  with  an  equal  motive  for  con- 


cealing it.  As  the  statutes  stand,  either  the 
man  who  buys  a  vote  at  an  election  or  the 
man  who  sells  one  is  given  immunity  if  he 
shall  be  first  to  reveal  tlie  transaction.  The 
same  law,  so  modified  as  to  give  the  lesser 
scoundrel  the  stronger  motive  to  tell,  ought 
to  be  extended  to  bribery  of  supervisors,  as- 
sessors and  all  officials.  The  present  state 
of  the  statutes  bearing  upon  this  crime, 
whicli  is  the  master  evil  of  the  time,  is  what 
every  villain  would  desire  it  to  be,  for  it  is, 
in  prjictical  effect,  an  almost  invulnerable 
shield  to  criminal  wealth. 


Governor  Markham  has  had  the  assu* 
ance  to  appear  on  a  pul>lic  platform  and 
make  a  speech,  in  which  he  challenged  the 
correctness  of  some  of  Mr.  Budd's  figures 
bearing  on  excessive  taxation  and  expendi- 
ture. Mr.  Budd  may  be  in  error  as  to  his 
figures  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  government 
in  California  and  other  States,  though  I  see 
no  reason  to  surmise  that,  since  official 
reports  are  at  evei-ybody's  easy  command, 
and  Mr.  Budd  is  a  lawyer,  trained  to  accur- 
acy of  statement  in  matters  of  money.  But 
even  if  lie  is  wrong  the  Republican  party 
should  have  chosen  some  one  else  than  Gov- 
ernor Markham  to  set  him  right.  Governor 
Markham  and  veracity  have  been  divorced. 
His  uncorroborated  word  is  of  no  value 
among  men  any  more.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State,  composed  of  judges  of  the  same 
political  party  as  himself,  has  formally  con- 
victed him  of  being  a  liar.  He  is  the  only 
Governor  of  any  State  who  has  earned  so 
infamous  a  distinction.  When  he  was  a  can- 
didate four  years  ago  he  denied  the  author- 
ship of  a  letter  which  he  wrote,  because  he 
feared  that  acknowledgement  of  its  author- 
ship would  lose  him  votes.  He  lied  not 
only  to  the  public  but  also  to  his  political 
associates  and  managers,  for  the  Republican 
State  Central  Committee  ofiered  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Central  Committee  $1,000  if  it 
could  prove  the  genuineness  of  the  letter. 
The  Democratic  Committee  proved  the  let- 
ter genuine,  recovered  judgment  for  the 
$1,000  in  the  Superior  Court,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  affirmed  the  judgment.  Gov- 
ernor Markham  has  not  yet  paid  the  money, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  will  do  so.  Irwin 
C.  Stump,  Chairman  of  the  Republican 
State  Central  Committee  four  years  ago,  will 
probably  have  that  pleasure.  Under  these 
squalid  circumstances  Governor  Markham's 
appearance  as  an  advocate  of  the  party  offi- 
cered by  Huntington,  Stow,  Herrin,  Burns 
and  Cornwall  may  not  be  inappropriate, 
but  it  nevertheless  is  painful  to  every  citi- 
zen of  the  State  who  retains  a  normal 
moral  sense.  A  Governor  of  whom  any- 
body would  be  justified  in  swearing  that 
he  could  not  believe  him  under  oath  is  as 
humiliating  to  California  as  the  presence  of 
De  Young  or  Burna  in  the  Senate  would  be. 


How  can  decent  men  who  are  Republicans 
stand  their  party  as  it  is  organized  and 
directed  now  in  California?  Fealty  to  party 
is  a  strong  sentiment,  I  know,  but  names  are 
not  things.  Whatever  the  Republican  party 
may  be  elsewhere,  here  in  California  it  is 
simply  the  expression  of  the  political  desires 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
and  those  desires  are  chiefly  criminal  and 
all  against  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth. 
This  is  not  the  view  of  partisanship,  for  I  am 
not  a  partisan,  but  the  statement  of  a  fact 
i  within  everybody's  knowledge.  The  party  of 
history — the  party  of  Lincoln,  Cirant,  Sheri- 
dan, Sherman,  Sumner  and  Morton — is  here 
the  party  of  Huntington,  Stow,  Herrin, 
Burns,  Cornwall  and  Markham.  That  the 
Democratic  party  is  not  free  from  the  influ- 
ence of  these  men  I  am,  of  course,  aware,  but 
at  least  that  influence  is  not  commanding. 


It  does  not  command  Mr.  Budd,  it  does  not 
comtnand  the  Democratic  State  Committee. 
The  Democracy  is  giving  Huntington  i  Co. 
battle.  Therefore  it  should  at  this  election, 
for  local  causes,  receive  the  support  of  all 
decent  citizens  in  California.  I  comprehend 
how  powerful  are  the  reasons  that  have 
given  rise  to  the  Populist  movement,  which 
is  a  protest,  and  a  just  protest,  against  the 
corruption  and  feebleness  of  both  the  old 
parties.  But  there  are  special  reasons  now 
in  California  why  the  rebuke  implied  by  a 
vote  for  the  third  part}'  should  be  withheld. 
The  election  of  the  Republican  ticket  would 
be  a  victor)-  for  the  Southern  Pacific.  Who 
really  doubts  that,  however  disagreeable  the 
knowledge  may  be?  For  myself,  I  should 
cheerfully  vote  for  the  Republicans  were 
they  standing  where  the  Democrats  stand. 
And  were  I  a  Populist,  I  should  hold  that  ii 
vote  for  Mr.  Budd,  and  the  candidates  for  the 
Railroad  Commission  endorsed  by  the  Traf- 
fic Association,  was  a  vote  cast  more  directly 
against  the  evils  which  Populism  assails  than 
would  be  a  vote  given  for  the  Populist  ticket. 
It  is  bj'  dividing  the  votes  of  citizens  who  are 
in  rebellion  against  its  rule  that  the  Southern 
Pacific  hopes  to  retain  that  pirate  rule 
over  us.  Democrats,  Republicans,  Populists, 
Prohibitionists — all  Californians  who  are 
hostile  to  the  Huntington  despotism — ought, 
as  men  of  sense,  to  seek  to  strike  in  the  most 
effective  wa}-  the  blow  they  ache  to  deliver. 
They  should  sink  minor  differences  of  opin- 
ion and  aim,  and  by  uniting  on  Budd  for 
Governor,  and  La  Rue,  Phillips  and  Marcus 
for  Railroad  Commissioners,  teach  the  South- 
ern Pacific  that  the  people  of  California  are 
not  fools  who  can  be  divided  and  made  to 
defeat  themselves. 

Arthur  McEvven-.'1 
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THE  TWADDLER, 


ThiB  has  been  a  dtligbtfiil  week  at  the  clubs.  Sncb 
an  event  as  the  arrival  of  Hermaa  Oelricbs  does  not 
happen  often  encugb  not  to  make  a  stir  among  us, 
and,  egad,  "we  need  stirring  up  out  here,  for  when  all 
is  said  we're  confoundedly  provincial.  We  don't  feel 
it  until  we  encounter  some  one  fresh  from  the  real 
world,  brimming  ovtr  with  ideas  and  news  of  the  life 
that  is  worth  living.  Herman  and  Downey  Harvey  and 
Harry  Veuve  and  Dr.  Younger  and  Uncle  Joe  Clark 
and  myBt>lf  sat  down  to  a  little  dinner  at  the  Facilii. , 
Union  on  Wednesday,  and  the  conversation  was  such 
as  I  haven't  particijmted  in  since  I  left  New  York  after 
the  war.  We  epoke  of  society  ae  it  is  found  in  the 
various  centers  of  high  civilization,  and  made  com- 
parisons, without  which  there  ciiu  be  no  sparkle  in 
talk  ^Newport,  Nanagansett,  Old  Point  Comfort, 
Baltimore,  and,  finally,  of  unapproachable  old  Phila- 
delphia. After  dinner  we  set  out  for  a  round  of  the 
theatres,  and,  begad,  I  confess  that  the  conversatiou 
had  raised  me  so  far  above  my  dull  S:n  Francisco 
surroundings  that  I  was  walking  on  air.  A  man  stepped 
out  of  the  shadow  of  it  building  and  essayed  to  address 
me.  I  bad  one  arm  through  Oelricbs'  and  with  the 
free  hand  I  waved  my  accoster  away,  saying,  testily: 
"No,  dommit,  I  have  nothing  for  cudgers." 
'*  Cadgers!"  cried  the  man,  "why,  curse  your  old 
wig,  I'm  Greenway! " 


ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


Exumining  bioa  through  my  glass  I  perceived  that  he 
was  correct,  but  simply  taking  Veuve's  arm  as  well  as 
Oelrichs'  I  replied  : 

■'  Well,  it  doesn't  matter,  Edward,  I'm  in  no  mood 
for  small  distinctions." 

And  that  wna  true.  Ah,  but  it  doesn't  take  ns  long 
to  come  to  earth  again  after  these  brief  flights  to  the 
higher  air  that  are  now  and  again  vouchsufed  us.  I 
dare  say  if  I  should  meet  Greenway  to-day  I'd  be  quite 
civil  to  him.  He  does  well  enough  in  his  way,  for  the 
town.  ^_ 

My  friend  Joe  Redding  has  got  back  from  abroad 
with  a  monstrous  fine  lot  of  English  clothes.  Poole 
has  made  Joe,  always  handsome,  positively  beautiful, 
and  foreign  travel  has  improved  him.  It  does  any- 
body. It  was  travel  that  gave  me  my  repose.  I  con- 
gratulated Joe  on  the  betterment  uf  his  manner,  which 
has  lost  all  that  hesitating  timidity  which  used  to  make 
him  rather  painful  for  hi^^  friends  when  there  were 
fltraogers  present.    But  we  are  not  to  see  much  of  him. 

' '  I  rather  like  Paris,"  he  said,  ' '  and  can  put  up  with 
London.  Of  course  Berlin  and  Vienna  are  out  of  the 
question,  and  Kome  is  only  a  flyer.  I've  about  deter- 
mined to  stick  to  Paris." 

"Art?" 

"Of  course.*' 

"  Which  ?■• 

"All  of  them." 

Joe  yawned,  and  on  my  inquiring  if  he  had  taken  a 
distaste  for  San  Francisco,  repUed  : 

"Well,  no,  Persiflage.  San  Francisco  will  do— for 
the  frontier.  But  really  I  can't  aff'ord  to  live  here. 
When  a  min's  sought  after  as  I  am  it  is  much  more 
inexpensive  to  stay  among  strangers." 

Regarding  ma  through  his  London  monocle,  Redding 
gave  me  a  specimen  of  his  growth  in  aplomb. 

"Why  in  blank."  be  said,  "don't  you  get  some 
clothes?" 

"That's  very  fair,  Joe,"  I  returned,  patting  him 
on  the  shoulder,  for  I  love  the  boy  and  I  am  proud  of 
him,  for  I  have  really  formed  him.  "Very  fair,  Joe, 
but  I'll  match  Poheim  against  Poo'e  any  day." 

That  settled  him,  and  with  the  hearty  handshake  of 
men  who  have  measured  and  appreciate  each  other, 
we  linked  arms  and  sauntered  off  to  the  Bohemian. 


Speaking  of  Paris,  I  have  news  of  the  Gilligs  from 
there.  Dear  old  Frank  Unger  has  been  provided  for 
for  life.  They  got  him  into  the  Hotel  des  Invalides, 
and  have  resumed  their  tour  of  the  world.  Their 
place  at  Larchmont  has  been  sold.  They  didn't  hke 
it  after  the  novelty  wore  off.  The  only  society  was 
four  English  families,  all  decent. 


Disturbing  reports  reach  me  concerning  my  friend 
Colonel  Trumbo,  who  is  in  Salt  Lake,  where  he  has 
taken  up  his  residence  to  qualify  for  the  Senate.  He 
has  purchased  the  Guardo  mansion  there  and  moved  to  it 
from  his  San,  Francisco  home — where  often  I  have  seen 
good  company  and  had  my  knife  and  fork,  alas  !— all 
his  famiture,  pictures  and  the  statuary  specially  con- 
structed for  him  at  Kome.  His  two  colored  footmen, 
who  gave  his  establishment  among  us  so  distingu^  an 
air,  have  worked  mischief  with  his  political  prospects, 
it  seems,  in  the  new  State,  which  is  still  primitive  to 
the  point  of  barbarity.  They  are  the  first  liveried  ser- 
vants evar  seen  in  Utah,  and  the  coarse  natives  have 
not  only  exhibited  indignation  but  thrown  rustic  ridi- 
cule upon  the  Colonel.  When  Badlam  and  Harry  De 
Young  — who  understands  statesmanship  if  anybody 
does— heard  of  it,  they  wired  Trambo  imploringly  to 
sink  the  plashed  flankeys.  They  have  financial  interests 
that  make  Trumbo's  election  important  to  them.  They 
snught  my  advice,  and  I- gave  it  at  once.  The  thing 
had  been  done,  I  said,  and  for  one  I  did  not  regret  it. 
Every  gentleman,  I  urged,  should  be  prepared  to 
make  sacrifices  for  principle,  and  Trumbo,  I  held, 
ought  to  stand  by  hi-i  servants  and  educate  Utah  up  to 
civilization.  Then  I  sat  down  and  wrote  privately  to  the 
Colonel.  I  was  not  born  yesterday,  and  had  no  inten- 
tion that  two  crafty  politicians  like  Badlam  and  Harry 
should  steal  my  thunder.  The  counsel  I  gave  Trumbo 
will,  if  he  follows  it,  restore  him  the  good  will  of  the 
Mormons.  I  simply  recommenjod  him  to  live  his  own 
life  as  a  man  of  fashion,  in  spite  of  the  criticism  of 
■agebruHh  yokels,  but  to  accommodate  himself  to  his 
surroundings  to  the  extent  of  marrying  again  a  little  as 
a  oonoestion  to  local  prejudices. 


"Well,"  I  said  to  Jefferson  0.  James  the  other  day 
when  he  stopped  to  ask  for  my  vote,  "I  can't  under- 
stand why  a  man  of  your  wealth  should  want  tho  vul- 
gar trouble  of  being  Mayor,  when  you  might  go  in  for 
eh^gant  leisure  and  refined  pleasure." 

"Oh,"  he  laughed  in  his  hearty  way,  "every  hog  to 
his  waller,  Persifl  ige.  You're  all  for  style,  but  give 
uie  office.  If  you'd  hud  as  hard  a  time  to  get  the 
nomination  as  I  had,  you'd  w.mt  to  be  elected,  to'\ 
durned  if  yon  wouldn't." 

"So  they  opposed  you,  did  they  ?    Dear  me." 

"What!"  he  cried,  "you  don't  mean  to  siy  you 
didn't  bear  of  it  ?  Why.  the  papers  was  full  of  it. 
It  was  tough." 

"Fought  you, eh  ?" 

"Oh,  yes;  the  boys  fit  me,  but  I  snuck  through." 

I  couldn't  bear  it. 

"Don't,"  I  winced,  "don't,  for  gad's  sake,  say  snuck, 
James." 

"Well,  snook,  then,"  he  oonceded,  amiably. 

We  must  permit  these  things  to  our  millionaires. 


Confound  these  politics.  There's  no  escaping  them. 
Colonel  Barns,  with  whom  our  friend  Spreckels  has 
reconciled  me,  came  to  consult  me  on  Thursday. 

"Before  you  go  any  further,"  I  said,  as  he  began  to 
lay  the  whole  situation  before  me,  "I  want  to  say  that 
I  consider  it  deucedly  dishonorable  to  be  arranging  to 
trade  off  tho  whole  Io:al  ticket  for  votes  for  Estee." 

"Persiflage,"  declared  the  Colonel,  "it  isn't  true." 

*  'But  everybody  believer  it,"  I  insisted. 

"Well,"  he  asked,  "how  can  we  expect  to  elect  Estee 
if  we  don't?" 

For  some  time  we  discussed  this  view  of  the  matter, 
and  the  conference  ended  in  his  getting  my  reluctant 
consent  to  the  move.  In  statesmanship  we  do  not  do 
what  we  would  like,  but  what  we  must. 

Pl£BSIF£.AG£. 


JOINED  THE  ASSOCIATED  VILLAINIES. 


Giuaeppi  Harrington,  the  eminent  ecclesiaetical 
painter  and  Italianized  Irishman,  has  just  com- 
pleted a  historical  picture  which  bids  fair  to  attract  a 
deal  of  attention  in  art  circles.  It  represents  a 
scene  from  Scott's  "Ivanhoe,"  and  will  be  put  on 
exhibition  at  the  Art  Association  shortly.  He  has 
a  stream  of  visitors  just  now,  admiring  his  master- 
piece, and  congratulating  him  upon  hia  sudden  ac- 
cession to  wealth— for  Joe  has  now  reached  opu- 
lence, and  can  laugh  at  Fortune  herself.  Some  time 
ago  his  brother  died,  leaving  him  an  estate  of  eight 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  It  has  just  been 
settled  up,  and  Mr.  Harrington  has  purchased  a 
magnificent  suit  of  broadcloth  and  recovered  his 
ancestral  jewels  from  the  Safe  Deposit. 

"It's  a  great  change  that's  come  over  me,"  says 
Mr.  Harrington.  "Why,  man,  I'm  like  a  billion- 
aire. I've  assumed  all  the  airs  and  dignity  of  a 
graceless  bond-holder.  It's  devilish  queer  how 
money  alters  a  man's  soul.  Here  I've  been  liv- 
ing the  life  of  a  Bohaymian  all  me  days,  and  drink- 
ing champagne  whenever  I  sold  a  picture,  and  giv- 
ing the  coat  off  me  back  to  me  friend,  and  waking 
up  in  the  morning  without  knowing  where  I  was 
going  to  get  me  victuals,  and  hobnobbing  with  Da- 
goes, Papists  or  A.  P.  A.'s  indiscriminately  for  a 
chance  to  sell  a  picture.  But  in  one  day  me  spirit 
and  habits  is  changed.  I'm  suddenly,  in  one  day, 
become  as  penurious  and  as  mercenary  as  old  Lun- 
ing  or  Jim  Fair.  Why,  man,  me  rapacity  is  posi- 
itively  grand,  and  I'm  haughty  to  insolence.  I 
met  Dan  O'Connell  on  the  street  Sunday,  and 
gave  him  only  the  tip  of  me  gloved  little  finger,  and 
I  never  said  so  much  as  a  hint  about  treating  him 
to  drink.  Years  ago  we  starved  together  over 
the  old  Donohoe  building  with  Tracy  and 
Lemon,  and  -we  had  a  common  purse. 
But  now  I'm  that  proud  and  rapacious 
through  me  wealth  that  I  look  on  Dan's  poverty 
and  mode  of  life  with  the  superb  airs  of  a  Jimmy 
Phelan  or  a  Charley  Crocker.  Charley  Robinson, 
the  painter,  saya  to  me,  '  Joe,  for  old  times'  sake, 
let  me  liave  ten  dollars  till  Monday,'  and,  would 
vou  believe  it?  I  made  him  give  me  security  on 
his  big  black  horse,  with  a  promissory  note  in  the 
bargain ! 

"As  for  rae  models,"  continues  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, "they're  simply  crying  over  me  meanness. 
God  help  the  poor  blackguards  I     I've  reduced  the 


rate  on  them  one-half,  and  I  don't  f arnish  a  pitcher 
of  beer  while  they're  sitting  any  more,  why,  a 
little  Dutch  girl,  as  beautiful  as  a  dream,  that  I'm 
painting  for  me  grand  conception  of  Potiphar's 
Wile  Tempting  Young  Josepli,  was  shivering  with 
the  cold,  and  1  wouldn't  so  much  as  light  a  stick  of 
wood  in  the  stove,  because  of  the  waste! 

"  Wliy,  man,  I've  left  off  eating  at  Campi's  and 
gone  to  a  two-bit  place  in  Broadway  street,  and 
now  I'm  looking  round  for  a  ten-cent  joint,  and 
next,  I  suppose,  I'll  be  consorting  with  Ohinymen. 

"  I  work  day  and  night  to  make  money,  and  have 
left  off  all  me  elegant  little  vacations.  Sundays  I 
go  out  to  see  if  the  Hibernia  Bank  is  still  standing. 
I'm  a  reformed  man,  and  me  own  father,  God  rest 
his  eoul,  wouldn't  know  me!" 

H.\BKY    BrOKLOW. 


The    Press    on    This    Letter. 

The  reappearance  of  Arthur  McEwen's  Letter  1b  hailed  with 
rtellgbt,  as  It  fills  a  place  In  jourQallsm  that  is  oooupled  by 
uo  newspaper.  The  name  and  fame  of  Arthur  MoEwo'n  la 
known  to  anybody  who  knows  anylhlng.  A  decade  or  less 
since,  when  Pixley's  energy,  mental  breadth  and  masculine 
courage  were  at  their  zenith,  we  loved  to  road  tho  Argona^U. 
Anon  his  Individuality  now  brightens  It,  but  generally  it 
reflects  some  unworthy  successor.  But  now  comes  MoEwen, 
whose  ability  will  shine  out  In  the  Letter  as  did  Pixley's  in 
the  Argonaut .—Aibuckle  News. 

Arthur  McEwen,  the  caustic,  the  abusive,  the  brilliant 
and  only  Arthur,  is  no  longer  In  charge  of  the  editorial  page 
of  the  Exaruiner.  Mr.  ^Hearst  telegraphed  that  he  did  not 
like  the  policy  of  that  page,  and  Mr.  McEwen  tendered  hia 
resignation.  Now  he  has  gone  to  work  on  his  Letter,  and 
number  oneof  the  new  series  turned  up  Saturday  last.  "Mr. 
McEwen  has  reached  that  point  where  his  pen  and  opinion 
can  no  longer  be  molded  with  a  twenty-dollar  piece,"  re- 
marks the  Woodland  Reporter.  Anyone  who  puts  him  In 
an  editorial  chair  must  expect  to  take  what  ho  has  In 
stock,  and  Mr.  Hearst  pretty  well  understood  that  in  the 
beginning.— J/o/'j/dcif/e  Appeal. 

Arthur  McEwen's  revived  Letter  fell  flat  as  the  traditional 
pancake  in  San  Francisco.  Nobody  wanted  it  and  the 
newsboys  could  not  give  it  away  The  whole  number  waa 
devoted  to  a  bitter  and  untruthful  attack  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad,  winding  up  with  a  column  of  fulsome  slob- 
ber over  Adolph  Sutro.  It  does  not  take  half  an  eye  to  un- 
derstand the  motive  of  the  attack  on  the  one  wealthy  cor- 
poration and  the  sickening  eulogy  of  the  other  wealthy 
oEQce  seeker.  But  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  Southern 
Paciflc  will  pay  the  slightest  heed  to  the  onslaught.— 
Bakersjield  Califonuan. 

Mr,  McEwen  has  started  his  weekly  Letter  again.  If  the 
people  of  San  Francisco  support  it  they  will  have  what  that 
city  badly  needs,  an  independent  paper  that  Is  not  afraid  to 
say  what  it  things.— Carson  Appeal. 

Arthur  McEwen  has  revived  his  famous  Letter,  and  his 
pungent  pen  is  visible  in  every  line.  Right  or  wrong,  he 
hits  squarely  from  the  shoulder,  and  there  is  no  mistaking 
the  meaning  of  what  he  says.  The  LHter  will  undoubtedly 
gain  a  large  circulation,  for  everybody  likes  to  read  the 
sayings  of  a  bright,  aggressive  and  courageous  man,— ifar- 
tinez  Gazette. 

Arthur  McEwen  has  started  up  his  Letter  again.  It  de- 
serves the  support  of  every  decent  citizen.— Coa«(  Seamen'* 
Journal. 

Arthur  McEwen' 9  Letter  is  brighter  and  better  than  ever       t 
and  has  "come  to  stay."— 5an  Francisco  Star. 

What  Arthur  McEwen  publishes  everybody  wishes  to 
read.  He  doesn't  disappoint.  His  Letter  established  Ita 
reputation  with  its  first  number,  and  during  its  all  too  brief 
life  became  a  power  in  the  land.  The  second  series,  of 
which  the  first  number  was  published  last  Saturday,  is  as 
strong  and  full  of  meat  as  were  those  of  the  first  aeries.  Mr. 
McEwen  is  the  only  working  newspaper  man  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  dictation  of  a  publisher.  It  will  be  better  for 
California  if  Arthur  McEiven's  Letter  becomes  a  permanency. 
—Oakland  Record. 

Arthur  McEwen,  late  editorial  manager  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco £'j;ammer,  is  out  with  the  first  number  of  the  second 
series  of  Arthur  McEicea's  Letter.  The  writer  Is  too  well 
known  to  need  commendation  at  our  hands.  The  produc- 
tions from  his  ungloved  pen  are  enjoyed  by  the  general  and 
observing  reader .—Co^iaa  Gazette. 

Mr.  McEwen  is  a  tearless  writer,  and  so  fluent  and  vigor- 
ous is  his  style  that  his  Letter  Is  read  by  many  who  .dis- 
sent entirely  from  his  opinions.  He  Is  a  veteran  journalist, 
and  his  services  as  an  editorial  writer  on  the  great  San 
Francisco  dailies  are  constantly  in  demand.  But  every 
daily  has  a  "  policy,"  and  Mr.  MoEwen  declines  to  be  held 
in  check  by  any  policy  involving  silence  on  things  which  in 
his  opinion  deserve  audible  comment.  So  now,  for  the  sec- 
ond time,  he  resigns  an  editorial  position  (this  time  on  the 
Examiner)  to  undertake  once  more  the  publication  of  hia 
Letter,  to  the  support  of  which,  he  says.  "  I  have  a  right  to 
ask  all  who  desire  frank  journalism  and  honest  govern- 
ment."—5erAeftfyi^e«^fl^^ 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

mauVaTs^ 

769  Market  Street,  San  Francieco. 

Sheet  Music  at  Half-price.      Decker  &  Son 

and  Marshall  and  Wendell  Pianos. 


ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


ADVKBTI8EMENTB. 

thTmagnificent  properties 

SITUATE  ON  THE 

CoBNER  OF  STOCKTON  and  market 

AND 

THIRD   AND  MARKET  STREETS 

IN  THIS  CITY,  ARE  NOW  OFFERED 

FOR      SALE 

BY  THE 

EXECUTORS  OF  THE  LATE 

WASHINGTON  M.  RYER 

The  o£Fermg  is  one  that  U  choice  and  ought  to  be 

of   great   interest    to    CapiUlista  looking 

for  investments. 

THE  PROBATE  LAW 

Of  this  State  requires  that 

Bids  for  the  Property 

be  made  in  writing. 
THESE  MAY  BE  LEFT  WITH 

G.  H.  UMBSEN  &.  CO.,  Agents, 

li  MONTGOMEEY   STREET. 

To    whom,   also,   all    inquiries   for    further 
particulars  should  be  addressed. 


A    CARD. 

TO   THE    GENERAL   PUBLIC. 


I  desire  to  state  that  the  rumors  that  I  offered  to 
sell  out  or  withdraw  from  the  fight  for  the  office  of 
Sheriff  are  false  and  without  any  foundation,  as  I 
am  in  the  fight  to  win. 

PRESCOTT  L.  ARCHIB.4LD, 

Ifominee  uf  the  People's   Parly  avd   Regular  Nort- 
Partitan  Parly  for 

SHERIFF. 


JOHN    D.    SIEBE 


CITIZENS'  NON-PARTISAN  NOMINEE 


ASSESSOR 


(PBniHT   IRCOIIBIIIT.) 


DCCIDENTfiL   HOTEL, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

A  QUIET  HOME,  CENTRALLY  LOCATED. 

>8E      WHO      APPRECIATE      COM] 
ATTKNTIO.V. 

WM.    B.    HCOPER,    Manager. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO. 

IIDOLPH  SOim,  PeslJeol,  WM,  C,  LITTLE,  Secretar), 

JtMLeiCim  mi  m  trust  CQMPAIIV,  Treasurer, 

SUBSCRIPTION    DEPARTMENT 

OFFICE  OF 

O.  F.  VON  RHEIN  &  CO. 

No.  513  CAUioamA  Strkit,  San  Fbahcibco,  Cai.. 

THE  SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO.  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  acquired  the  charter  granted  to 
Adolph  Sutro,  Esq.,  for  a  road,  starting  from 
the  corner  of  Central  Avenue  and  Geary 
Street,  and  running  thence  on  Central  Avenue 
to  Washington  Street,  First  Avenue,  Clement 
Street  and  Point  Lobos  Avenue  to  the  Cliff, 
with  a  branch  line  to  the  Park. 

THE   PEOPLE'S    ROAD. 

The   Capital   Stock    is    divided    into   forty 
thousand  (40,000)  shares, 

At    $10    a    share,    payable    in     5 

Installments- 
There  are  to  be  NO  bonds !    NO  debts ! 

NO  watered  stock ! 

Passengers  over  this  road  admitted  FREE  to  Sutro  Heights 
and  the  Cliff,  and  on  special  terms  to  The  Sutro  Baths. 


PEOPLE'S  PAKTY— Municipal  Ticket. 


Mayor.  Adolph  Sotko 

Sherid  .  Prescott  L.  Archibald 

Assessor MARK     SROU3K 

Superintendent  of  Streets J-  D.  Thompsoh 

County  Clerk Geo.  W.  van  Gttklpbm 

Auditor J.    R-    RUCK9TBLI, 

Recorder Henry  C.  Lanorbhb 

Treasurer Jos.  A.  Davib 

Tax  Collector Geo.  W.  H   Pattbrsok 

District  Attorney Frank  A.  Cattern 

City  and  County  Attorney,  »    --.   ttt.      «„ 

Public  Administrator, 

City  and  County  Surveyor,  ... 


DEMOCRATIC  STATE  TICKET, 
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GOVERNOR 

JAMES  H.  BUDD Stockton 

LIKOTENANT-GOVEBNOR 

W.  T.  JETER Santa  Cruz 

BECRETAEY  OF  STATE 

BEN  M.  MADDOX Visalla 

ATTOBNEY-QENERAL 

A.  B.  PARIS San  Bernardino 

TREASURER 

J.  C.  CASTRO San  Luis  Obispo 

CONTROLLER 

MICHAEL  MEAGHER San  Francisco 

SUBVEVOE-OENERAL 

D.  M.  ANGIRR Sacramento 

SIPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  IKSTBUCTION 

C.  S.  SMYTH San  Benito 

CLERK  OF  SUPREME  COUBT 

P.  W.  McGLADE San  Francisco 

BTATE  PBINTEB 

J.  J.  CURRY San  Francisco 

jrpTlCES  OF  THE  SDPBEMB  COCBT 

JACKSON  TEMPLE Santa  Rosa 

J.  E.  MURPHY Del  Norte 

A.  P.  BRIDGFORD Colusa 

CONGRESSMEN 

JAS.  G.  MAGUIRE Fourth  Di'trict 

JAMES  DENMAN Fifth  District 

RAILROAD  C0HUIS8I0NER 

DR.  J.  I.  STANTON San  Francisco 


J.  C.  Watson 

.    .  E.  J.   EN9ION 
C.  H.  HOLCOMB 

Coroner PA.  Tibry 

Superintendent  of  Schools D.  Lambkbt 

Judges  of  Superior  Coubt, 
W.  T.  Baggett  J-  P-  Dameron 

P.  O.  Chilstrom  A.  W.  Thompson 

Police  Judges, 
C.  G.  Johnston;    K.  M.  Smith;  C.  G.  Nagic;    E.  B.  WiUlams 

JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE, 

August  Qultzow  Leander  Shore* 

C.  A.  Reynolds  Kenneth  Williams         J.  M.  Verdenal 

Supervisors — Wards, 

1— P.  C.  Wehland;    3— H.  S.  de  Eoohemont;   S— Jas.  K.  Phil 

lips;   4-J.  W.  Nash;    ^-William  Shew;    6— D.  A.  Lewis; 

7— T.H.  Vivian;    8— Geo.  T.  Gaden;    0— Capt.  E.  McNevln: 

10— F.  J.  Vetter:  11— M.  L.  McCord;  12— J.  B.  Robinson 

School  Dibegtobs, 

John  Greenless 

C.  H.  Hawley 
H.  C.  Henderson 

D.  W.  McNeill 


Dr.  John  A.  Miller 
William  Wallace 
F.  W.  Warren 
Aaron  Wasch 
H.  W.  MATHEW9, 
Chairman  County  Committee. 
CARLETON  H.  JOHNSON.  Secretary. 


L.  P.  Bolander 
W.  C.  Brown 
T.  H.  Collett 
J.  H.  Gray 


ThU  list  it  official. 


Headquarters  at  21M  Thipd  Street. 


M.  C.  HALEY 

DEMOCRATIC  AND  NON-PARTISAN  NOMINEE 


COUNTY     CLERK 


L,  R.  ELLERT, 


FOR  MAYOR. 


ELECTION,    TUESDAY,  NOV.  6,  1894. 


FOR  JUDGE  SUPERIOR  COURT, 

(FUT-L  TERM) 

James  V.  Cokkey, 

Present  Judge   Superior  Court,  Probate,  San   Francisco. 
DEMOCRATIC  AND  NON-PATISAN  NOMINEE. 


JOHN    T.    GREANY 

DCBATIC  AND  REGULAR  NON  PABTISAN  N0M!NEB  FOB 

DISTRICT   ATTORNEY 


GOOD  WORK.  FAIR   PRICES 

JAMES    H.    BARRY. 
PRINTER, 

"THE  STAR"  OFFICE.  439  MONTGOMERY  ST. 


WILLIAM     S.     WOOD, 

KEGDLAR  RBPUBLICAN  CANDinATE 

FOR  SENATOR,  23d   SENATORIAL  DISTRICT. 


PROFESSIONAL   CARD^ 


KNIGHT   &    HEGGERTY, 

ATTORNEYS    AT    LAW, 
Rooms  98,  100,  101  Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


J.  A.  STEPHENS, 


ATTORNEY     AT     LAW, 
Mills  Building,  Room  27,  Tenth  Floor. 


W.    W.    K  O  O  T  E, 

ATTORNEY    AT    LAW, 
310  Pine  Street.  Sak  PBASClsao 


W.  T.   BAGGETX, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 
gu  Pine  Street,  San  Fbancisoo,  Oal. 


lindley   &    eickhokp', 

attorneys  and  counsellors  at  law, 

San  Fhancisco  Savings  Union  Building, 

Rooms  39.  40.  41,42. 

690  Callfomla  St.  Telephone  645.  Sam  FBAacisco 


REMOVAL, 


D  M.  DELMAS  and  S.  M.  SHORTRIIXSE,  Attorneys  ftl 
Law.  have  removed  their  office  to  the  Crocker  Buildlntr, 
third  floor,  comer  Market  and  Montgomery  "  '"  "" 
Pranclaco.  Cal. 


JAMES  SIMPSON,  M.  D. 

234   POST    ST. 

Hours :   1  to  3p.  H. 
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The  shepherds  and  shearers  of  the  people 
of  California  have  great  confidence  in  them. 
Colonel  Dan  Burns,  superintendent  of  the 
political  sheepwalk,  advertises  his  belief  that 
the  party  which  he  represents  will  have  a 
majority  of  about  twenty  thousand  at  the 
polls  next  month.  Possibly  he  is  right.  I 
have  seen  too  many  elections  to  dare  set  up 
as  a  prophet.  But  if  results  shall  meet 
Colonel  Burns'  expectations  the  men  of  this 
State  will  take  a  lower  rank  in  morals  and 
intellect  than  one  can  think  of  and  retain  a 
bracing  faith  in  the  capacity  of  the  masses 
of  California's  population  to  govern  them- 
selves. 

What  may  happen  no  one — not  even  so 
deep  and  variously  gifted  a  statesman  as 
Colonel  Dan  Burns — can  foretell;  what 
ought  to  happen  anybody  with  more  brains 
than  are  necessary  to  outfit  a  sheep  under- 
stands. 

The  intelligence  of  California's  people  will 
be  tested  by  this  election.  Under  all  the 
noise  of  the  campaign  there  is  really  but  one 
question  of  great  moment  waiting  to  be  set- 
tled. That  question  is:  Shall  the  people  or 
the  corporations  govern  California? 

If  this  issue  could  be  put  so  nakedly  as  to 
admit  of  settlement  by  a  yes  or  no  vote,  all 
the  people  would  be  against  government  by 
the  corporations  except  the  few  thousand 
who  are  on  their  pay-rolls,  or  would  like  to 
be.  But  the  issue  has  been  confused,  partly 
by  design  and  partly  because  of  the  inherent 
incapacity  of  the  multitude  to  discriminate 
between  the  real  and  the  apparent.  Party 
spirit  has  been  roused,  minor  questions  have 
been  sedulously  magnified,  the  personal  con- 
tests of  candidates  have  absorbed  the  atten- 
tion of  their  friends  and  partisans,  and  all 
the  incidental  excitements  of  a  canvass  tend 
to  distract  the  common  mind  from  the  one 
essential  issue.  Everything  which  helps  to 
do  that  is  so  much  gained  for  the  shepherds 
and  shearers.  The  ability  shown  by  the 
people  to  penetrate  this  raany-hued  cloud  of 
confusion,  perceive  the  main  point,  and  stick 
to  it,  will  give  the  measure  of  their  capacity 
to  discern  what  they  want  and  to  vote  them- 
selves into  possession  of  it.  If  the  people 
are  fools  they  will  give  Colonel  Burns  his 
twenty  thousand  majority;  if  they  are  not 
fools  they  will  expel  Colonel  Burns  from  poli- 
tics and  eive  his  party  the  beating  that  it 
needs,  and  the  leisure  in  retirement  to  reflect 


on  its  degragation  as  the  leman  of  the  cor- 
porations, and  so  put  it  on  the  road  to 
amendment. 


Only  a  very  shallow  person  can  expect 
that  the  election  of  Mr.  Budd  and  the  other 
respectable  candidates  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  would  result  in  anything  very  tremen- 
dous in  the  way  of  lifting  California's  politics, 
California's  commerce,  and  California's  life 
generally,  out  of  the  mud  of  corruption  and 
lethargy  into  which  they  have  been  sunk. 
Mr.  Budd  is  an  honorable  man  of  good, 
patriotic  intentions,  and  his  party  pledges 
itself  in  its  platform  to  many  excellent 
things,  but  the  habits  of  twenty  years  of 
slavery  to  the  Southern  Pacific  are  not  to 
be  removed  by  one  administration,  however 
well-meaning.  Indeed,  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  rescue  lies  at  the  end  of  the  political  road 
at  all.  I  am  disposed  to  hold  with  those 
who  believe  that  a  competing  railroad  in  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  would  do  more  for  the 
minds,  as  well  as  pockets,  of  the  people  than 
any  victory  at  the  polls,  and  that  full  free- 
dom from  the  debasing  Huntington  bondage 
is  not  to  be  hoped  for  until  the  Nicaragua 
canal  shall  open  the  ocean  to  Californian 
commerce  once  more.  Men  who  have  lived 
long  are  not  sanguine  about  the  complete 
fulfillment  of  party  promises.  Even  when 
bribery — in  the  form  either  of  money  or 
political  ambition — does  not  come  into  play, 
evil  conditions  press  upon  the  successful 
candidates  and  weaken  purpose. 

Still,  every  citizen,  whether  he  hopes  much 
or  little  from  the  ballot-box,  has  an  equal 
duty  to  give  his  vote  for  the  party  and  can- 
didates that  are  headed  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  against  those  which  are  allied  with 
the  influences  hostile  to  good  government, 
and  productive  of  social  conditions  that  de- 
grade men  by  filling  them  with  fear  of  the 
powerful  and  making  them  feel  that  self- 
ownership  is  a  luxury  beyond  the  hope  of 
any  save  the  fortunate  few. 


called,  leads  men  to  do  strange  things,  and 
none  stranger  than  deliberately  to  vote  as 
their  enemies  wish  them  to.  Mr.  Upham, 
for  example,  presided  at  a  Republican  mass 
meeting  in  San  Francisco  the  other  night. 
Mr.  Upham  is  President  of  the  Traffic  Asso- 
ciation. The  Traffic  Association  was  born 
of  the  travail  of  the  merchants  of  this  city. 
When  they  could  no  longer  endure  the 
thievish  tyranny  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  they  revolted  and  banded 
together  for  self-protection.  The  Association 
exists  to  fight  the  exactions  and  break  the 
monopoly  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  yet  its 
j  President  can  bring  himself  to  think  that  it 
is  right,  sensible  and  expedient  for  him  to 
give  his  political  energies  to  combatting  his 
own  commercial  interests  and  desires.  I 
don't  know  Mr.  Upham,  but  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  he  would  not  be  President  of 
the  Traffic  Association  were  he  not  deemed 
a  man  of  character  and  intelligence  by  his 
brother  merchants.  In  the  ordinary  rela- 
tions of  life,  I  presume  that  he  is  all  that, 
but  party  spirit  transforms  this  substantial, 
judicious  and  respectable  man  of  business 
into  an  ass  when  he  turns  to  politics.  Under 
the  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  revere 
Mr.  Upham's  head,  or  to  think  that  the  Traf- 
fic Association  chose  wisely  when  it  selected 
its  President. 


If  the  Democratic  party  of  California  is 
not  everything  it  should  be,  nor  big  with 
promise  of  regeneration,  the  Republican 
party  certainly  is  about  everything  it  should 
not  be.  At  this  election  every  clean  and 
patriotic  hand  in  the  commonwealth  should 
be  raised  to  smite  it,  for  it  is  but  the  organ- 
ized political  agency  of  the  forces  which  have 
depraved  the  State,  and  care  for  power  only 
that  they  may  continue  to  use  it  for  their  dis- 
honest financial  profit.  Doubtless  thousands 
of  reputable  citizens  will  vote  the  Republi- 
can ticket.  But  however  reputable  these 
citizens  may  be  they  are  not  thoughtful  men, 
or  they  could  not  bring  themselves  to  give 
their  votes  for  the  triumph  of  those  who  alone 
will  have  intelligible  reasons  to  be  glad  of  a 
Republican  success.     Party  loyalty,  as  it  is 


If  Mr.  Upham  (I  utilize  Mr.  Upham  be- 
cause he  is  representative  of  the  kind  of  men 
who  are  led  into  hurtful  folly  as  citizens  by 
the  predjudice  to  which  they  give  the  fine 
name  of  party  loyalty)  were  asked  to  do  any- 
thing in  a  business  way  that  would  tell 
against  the  interest  of  the  Traffic  Association 
and  advantage  financially,  and  gratify  other- 
wise, the  Southern  Pacific,  he  would,  no 
doubt,  consider  the  request  an  insult  at  once 
to  his  intelligence  as  a  merchant  and  hie 
integrity  as  a  man.  Yet  who  would  rejoice 
most,  and  have  most  reason  to  rejoice,  at 
the  election  of  Mr.  Estee  as  Governor,  and 
the  success  of  the  whole  Republican  ticket 
this  year?  One  name  must  occur  to  every 
mind  in  answer.  The  chief  rejoicer  would 
be  Collis  P.  Huntington.  Such  a  result  of 
the  election  would  mean  to  him  victory  over 
his  foes,  a  new  lease  of  power  as  the  real 
Governor  of  California,  a  warrant  to  tell 
Congress  that  the  State  does  not  oppose  the 
Reilly  Funding  bill,  and  an  extension  of  his 
license  to  share  at  will  the  contents  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people  of  this  State.  How  the 
president  of  the  Traffic  Association  can 
reconcile  with  his  common  sense  the  be- 
stowal of  his-  aid  to  bring  these  blessings 
upon  the  smart  head  of  Mr.  Huntington  I 
confess  myself  unable  to  divine.  Minde  of 
the  Upham  order  work  out  conclusions  from 
premises  and  by  processes  that  are  dark  to 
those   who  employ  mere   human  reason    to 
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arrive  at  motives  for  conduct.  And,  unhap- 
pily for  the  State,  the  Uphams  are  nearly  as 
often  dressed  in  good  clothes  as  in  jumpers 
and  overalls. 

The  question  at  issue  in  this  election  is  in 
no   rational    sense    political.     Even   in   the 
Congressional  contests  the  battle  is  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  people.     The 
candidates  may  diflfer  as  to  the   tariff  and 
silver,  but  Mr.  Huntington  is  liberality  itself 
on  these  large  national  matters.     Congress- 
men may  think  what  they  please  about  tree 
trade  or  protection  or  the  single  or  double 
standard,  so  long  as  he  can  rely  on  them  to 
vote   his  way  on   the   debt   of  the   Central 
Pacific.     That,  too,  is  his  non-partisan  atti- 
tude  as   to   Governors,    Railroad    Commis- 
sioners, .Iiidgcs,  and  all  other  State  officials. 
Sometimes  he  gives  the  benefit  of  his  influ- 
ence to  Democratic,  sometimes  to  Republican 
candidates.     All  this  is  known  to  the  people 
of    California  — so   well    known   that   it  is 
nauseous  to  write  down  facts  so  trite.     Yet 
until  the  people  of  California  act  upon  this 
hackneyed  knowledge  it  is  imperative  that 
men  who  can  use  the  pen  and  care  for  the 
public  good  should  write  the  familiar  truth. 
1  say  the  battle  is  not  political.     Politics 
should  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  election 
of  the  Governor  this  year,  and  of  the  Rail- 
road    Commission    and     Attorney-General 
and  Judges,  than  with   the  election  of  the 
Mayor  and   Supervisors  of   San   Francisco. 
Mr.   Herrin,  attorney   and   manipulator  for 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  and 
the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company,  and  the 
gas   and   telephone   and  electric  light  com- 
panies, cares  nothing  for  the  political  com- 
plexion of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  so  long 
as  he  can  control  their  votes.     To  their  De- 
mocracy or  Republicanism  he  is  as  indifferent 
as  is  his  master  to  the  party  classification  of 
his  Governors  and  Congressmen  and  Judges 
The  interests  of  the  associated  villainies  are 
on  one  side,  the  interests  of  the  people  are 
on  the  other.     Whatever  may  have  been  the 
case  at  intervals  in  the  past,  nobody  this 
year  who  is  not  wilfully  blind  to  what  is  be- 
fore his  eyes— like  Mr.  Upham — can  gainsay 
that   the   Southern    Pacific   is    against    the 
Democratic  and  with  the  Republican  party. 
Railroadism  and   Republicanism  are  now  in 
California  interchangeable  terms.  Employees 
of  the  corporation  are  the  chiefs  of  the  party. 
W.  W.  Stow  draws  a  salary  from  the  South- 
ern Pacific,  and  his  business  is  to  nominate 
and  elect  a  Legislature   that  will  suit  Mr. 
iruntington  and  give  him  a  Senator  accord- 
ing to  his  desires.     Mr.  Herrin,  the  head  of 
the  Southern   Pacific's  law  department,  as- 
sists Mr,  Stow  in  these  legislative  labors,  but 
givrs  his  special  attention  to  Judges  and  Su- 
l)ervisor8.    The  organized  corporations  which 
need   local    ordinances   and    State    laws   to 
secure  their  unjust  privileges,  are   leagued 
with  the  Southern  Pacific  and  are  contributors 
to  Mr  Herrin's  unclean  income.     The  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  railroad  company,  the  Sac- 
ramento Recnrd-Union,  is  also  a   Republican 
organ.     That  is  true  also  of  nine-tenths  of 
the  newspapers  of  the  State  that  are  subsi- 
dized by  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  which  de- 
rive Bub.sidiary  bribes  from  the  other  corpor- 
ations.    There    are   some   Democratic    rail- 
road organs,  but  not  many    now.     If   even 
one     Southern     Pacific     otficial    were    also 
an   official  of   the  Democratic   party  would 
Mr.  Upham,  in   his  quality  of  presiding  olii- 
ccr  at  a  Republican  mass  meeting,  have  neg- 
lected to  "  make  capital  "  of  it?     What  are 
the   relations   of   Colonel   Dan    Burns   with 
the  railroad  company?     And  what  are  Mr. 
Estec's  relations  with   Colonel   Dan   Burns? 
And  with  Mr.  Stow?     And  with  Mr.  Herrin? 
Does  it  any  longer  excite  remark  when  rail- 
road   attorneys   and    lay    retainers   of    the 


railroad  rise  on  the  stump  to  make  Republi- 
can speeches?  The  Democrats  have  not 
made  use  of  the  eloquence  of  Colonel  Irish, 
or  Mr.  Daggett  of  the  Mint.  The  old  Demo- 
cratic railroad  contingent,  the  parasites  who 
loved  and  admired  and  leeched  Senator 
Stanford,  have  been  sent  to  the  rear.  The 
Democratic  party  is  making  an  open  fight 
against  Southern  Pacific  rule  this  year.  Let 
us  be  fair  and  give  it  credit  for  that. 


When  men  are  old  it  is  very  hard  to 
break  away  from  the  mental  habits  of  a 
lifetime.  This  accounts  for  the  painful 
struggles  of  Mr.  Fitch  of  the  Bulletin  to 
square  his  opposition  to  the  Southern  Paci- 
fic's purposes  in  current  politics  with  such 
support  of  the  Republican  party  as  tradi- 
tion and  habit  compel  him  to  give  it.  Mr. 
Fitch  is  the  one  proprietor  of  a  daily  news- 
paper in  San  Franci.sco  who  has  a  concep- 
tion of  journalism  that  is  not  walled  by  the 
business  oftice.  He  has  a  very  real  sense  of 
duty  to  the  public,  and  though  his  paper  has 
characteristics  that  often  set  one's  journalis- 
tic teeth  on  edge,  there  is  a  man's  courage 
and  a  man's  earnestness  in  the  Bulletin. 
The  election  of  Republican  Congressmen 
who  would  serve  Mr.  Huntington,  and  a 
Legislature  that  would  send  Mr.  de  Young 
to  the  Senate,  and  the  choice  of  Republican 
Railroad  Commissioners  who  would  obey 
the  Southern  Pacific,  Mr.  Fitch  declines 
to  regard  in  the  light  of  a  Republican 
victory.  He  has  said  so  in  the  Bulletin,  and 
said  it  repeatedly  and  with  strength.  This 
is  going  far  for  a  journal  which,  while  never 
a  party  organ,  has  still  been  a  stout  Republi- 
can partisan.  Why  does  not  Mr.  Fitch  come 
further  and  join  me  in  urging  the  defeat  of 
the  whole  Republican  ticket,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Judge  Henshaw,  who  has  clean  hands 
and  a  good  brain,  and  one  or  two  others? 
Surely  Mr.  Fitch  cannot  doubt_  that  Mr. 
Estee's  election  is  wished  for  and  being  worked 
for  by  the  Southern  Pacific.  The  Bulletin 
has  no  illusions  about  Colonel  Burns'  aims 
or  connections  in  politics.  Yet,  is  there  a 
single  reason  for  non-partisan  action  in 
municipal  affairs  that  does  not  tell  with 
equal  force  for  non-partisan  action  in  State 
affairs? 

Mr.  Fitch  and  the  Bulletin  no  longer  be- 
long with  the  Republican  party  of  California. 
It  has  left  him,  as  it  left  Newton  Booth,  and 
gone  over  to  Huntington.  Mr.  Fitch  is  in 
the  plight  of  every  honest  Republican  in 
California,  who,  in  addition  to  being  honest, 
also  allows  himself  the  use  of  his  brains. 
He  neither  likes  nor  trusts  the  Democratic 
party,  but  he  knows  the  Republican  party 
has  fallen  utterly,  and  is  leading  a  life  of 
shame.  As  he  will  not  (conviction  and  ex- 
pediency forbidding),  go  over  to  the  Popu- 
lists, conscience  and  common  sense  require 
that  he  should  make  his  choice  lietween  the 
two.  To  herd  with  Huntington,  Stow,  Her- 
rin and  Burns,  and  help  to  elect  their  choice 
for  Governor — how  can  Mr.  Fitch,  and  other 
Republicans  as  intelligent  and  clean  as  Mr. 
Fitch,  endure  this  association  and  consent  to 
such  participation?  As  a  Democrat,  I 
should  as  soon  think  of  herding  with  Buck- 
ley and  Rainey  and  voting  for  Joseph  P. 
Kelly  or  Geary  for  Congress,  Murphy  for 
Supreme,  Levy  for  Superior  Judge,  Bryan  for 
Assessor  and  Nealon  for  the  Board  of  Equal- 
ization. 


Parties  have  often  sunk  into  moral  bank- 
ruptcy elsewhere,  but  for  penury  of  morals 
the  Republican  party  of  California  can 
evenly  match  the  Democratic  party  in  New 
York  city.     Time  was  when  to  be  a  political 
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boss  here  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be 
a  saloon-keeper;  now  ho  is  not  qualified  un- 
less he  has  a  criminal  record.  Buckley  and 
Rainey  were  indicted,  l)Ut  the  Democracy  is 
no  longer  following  them;  their  endorsement 
is  equivalent  in  San  Francisco  to  a  sentence 
of  ignominious  political  death,  unless  the 
endorsement  has  been  forced,  or  antidot«d  by 
a  Non-partisan  nomination.  Is  that  the 
Republican  attitude  toward  Boss  Burns? 
He  was  indicted,  too.  It  is  true  that  he 
stood  his  trial  and  was  acquitted,  but  he 
confessed  to  swearing  to  official  reports  that 
were  doctoi-ed  to  conceal  a  large  defalca- 
tion in  his  oftice  when  he  was  Secretary 
of  State.  Given  that  it  was  a  deputy  who 
stole  the  money,  and  whom  Burns  protected, 
that  money  has  never  been  restored  to  the 
treasury,  though  the  ex-Secretary  of  the 
State  has  become  a  man  of  wealth. 
That  is  the  record.  And  with  that  record 
Burns  has  been  permitted  by  the  Republi- 
cans of  California  to  rise  to  a  height  of 
power  in  their  party  immensely  greater  than 
Buckley,  a  much  cleverer  man,  ever  achieved 
in  the  Democratic  party.  Burns — under  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Southern  Pacific  always,  of 
course — is  the  most  conspicuous  Republican 
leader  in  California.  It  is  his  hand  that  is 
upon  the  lever  of  the  party  machine.  Hunt- 
ington, Stow  and  Herrin  are  behind  him, 
and  his  political  masters,  but  so  long  as  he 
works  in  harmony  with  their  object— which 
is  to  get  ev^rthing  that  is  to  be  had  for  the 
Southern  Pacific— he  may  do  as  he  pleases 
with  the  organization.  He  even  aspires  to 
the  Senate  I 

When  a  party  has  rotted  to  such  leader- 
ship, there  is  but  one  cure — the  abandon- 
ment of  the  leaders  by  the  rank  and  file. 
The  fruits  of  such  leadership  are  as  charac- 
teristic as  they  are  inevitable.  Foul  men 
must  use  foul  instruments.  Witness  the 
Burns  primaries,  the  Burns  methods  of  legis- 
lating, as  revealed  by  the  story  of  the  co- 
operative scheme  of  bribery  that  came  out  in 
Court  when  Paylor,  the  go-between,  swore  in 
his  complaint  that  the  Senators  who  took 
the  money  given  them  refused  to  be  faithful 
to  their  felonious  bargain,  or  to  divide  with 
him.  But  for  the  assassination  of  the  Wal- 
lace Grand  Jury  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
Burns  would  have  been  indicted  as  well  as 
Buckley.  Note,  too,  the  favorite  newspapers 
of  the  Republican  party.  When  the  organi-. 
zation  is  officered  by  Huntington,  Stow,  Her- 
rin and  Burns,  and  when  it  is  possible  for 
the  last,  as  well  as  a  De  Young,  to  raise  his  eyes 
to  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  it  is  fitting  that  a  Post 
should  be  the  vehicle  of  their  appeals  to  the 
public.  If  there  lived  in  California  a  man 
who  was  not  sure  that  the  Southern  Pacific 
preferred  Estee  to  Budd  as  a  successor  to  the 
wretched  Markham,  that  uncertainty  must, 
one  would  judge,  have  been  removed  by  the 
publications  mad"  during  the  week  by  Burns 
and  his  associates  relative  to  Mr.  Budd  and 
the  NefT  litigation  in  Oregon.  Those  publi- 
cations have  shocked  California,  but  not  in 
the  way  their  procurers  expected.  Many 
years  ago  Mr.  Budd  was,  under  the  instiga- 
tion of  a  fee-hunting  attorney,  sued  by  a 
humble  family  whom  he  had  served  profes- 
sionally and  befriended  personally.  He  was 
accused  of  plundering  this  family  in  a  style 
that,  had  he  been  guillty,  would  have  fitted 
him  to  enter  the  law  department  of  the 
Southern  Pacific.  He  was  also  accused  of 
seducing  a  daughter  of  the  family,  of  being 
instrumental  in  her  death  to  conceal  his 
crime,  and  finally,  was  charged  with  induc- 
ing the  girl  to  make  a  will  in  his  favor,  and 
so  robbing  the  natural  heirs  of  her  estate. 
On  all  the  charges  relating  to  property  the 
Oregon  courts  exonerated  Mr.  Budd;  the 
charge  relating  to  the  girl   was  stricken  out. 
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As  to  her,  the  truth  has  been  disclosed  that 
he,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  visited  her  at  her 
call  when  she  was  stricken  with  smallpox, 
procured  for  her  the  best  care,  and,  refusing 
to  touch  a  dollar  of  the  property  willed  him, 
gave  it  all  to  the  hapless  girl's  brother,  who 
remained  his  friend.  All  informed  of  the 
details  of  the  litigation — Mr.  Arthur  Kodgers, 
the  lawyer  of  this  city,  a  man  of  the  highest 
character,  among  them — declare  that  Mr. 
Budd  in  his  every  relation  with  the  Nefis  bore 
himself  with  honor  and  forbearance.  Mr. 
Budd  himself  asserts  as  empliatically  as  lan- 
guage can  do  it,  that  his  association  with  the 
girl  was  that  of  a  brother.  His  wife  stood 
by  him  through  the  whole  scandal,  and  she, 
assuredly,  should  be  the  best  judge  of  lier 
husband's  loyalty. 

This  is  nasty  writing — as  nasty  as  the 
band  of  criminal  politicians  who  conceived  it 
possible  that  the  publication  of  such  a  mess 
in  such  a  paper  as  the  San  Francisco  Post 
would  damage  their  political  opponent  in  the 
estimation  of  any  decent  man  or  woman. 
Mr.  Budd  told  me  the  whole  story  a  dozen 
years  ago;  he  told  it  over  again  to  me  im- 
mediately after  his  nomination,  for  he  looked 
for  it  to  be  regarded  as  campaign  ammuni- 
tion by  the  sort  of  political  managers  directed 
from  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Townsend 
streets.  I  was  with  liim  on  Sunday  last 
when  he  dictated  his  statement  in  reply  for 
print.  I  can  testify  to  the  scorn  and  disgust 
of  his  manner  as  he  met  the  stale  and  foul 
old  accusations  in  their  order.  It  was  not 
pleasant  work  for  him,  and  his  reply  was  not 
pleasant  reading  for  the  blackguards  who 
smeared  themselves  by  the  publication. 
Only  one  of  his  denials  rests  upon  his  un- 
supported word — all  the  others  have  the  cor- 
roboration of  the  judicial  findings.  The  ex- 
ception is  his  denial  of  the  charge  of  seduc- 
tion. In  the  nature  of  things,  he  alone  can 
know  the  truth  or  falsity  of  that.  He  denies 
it,  pronounces  it  "an  infamous  lie,"  and  that 
is  all  a  man  can  do.  Those  who  are  nearest 
him  believe  him.  Pure  and  disinterested 
spirits  such  as  give  the  Republican  party  of 
California  its  present  high  aims  and  noble 
aspirations,  are  at  liberty,  of  course,  to  give 
Mr.  Estee  the  benefit  of  their  doubt  of  Mr. 
Budd's  chastity,  even  as  they  gave  Mr.  Estee 
the  benefit  of  the  original  publication  in  the 
Post. 


What  effect  this  atrocity  in  the  way  of  par- 
ty tactics  may  have  upon  the  political  for- 
tunes of  Mr.  Budd — and  it  will  be  astound- 
ing if  it  is  not  beneficial — is  relatively  a  small 
matter.  The  grave  thing  is  the  view  we  get 
of  the  grade  of  intellect  and  moral  perception 
prevailing  among  the  leaders  of  the  Republi- 
can party  here.  The  Post  is  about  as  low 
and  repulsive  a  thing  as  any  American  city 
has  had  in  the  way  of  pensioned  newspapers, 
but  it  is  in  the  journalistic  scale  quite  as  re- 
spectable as  the  politicians — the  Stows,  Her- 
rins  and  Burnses — who  employ  it  and  give 
the  Republican  party  its  programme  and 
tone.  The  Posies  editor  is  a  young  man  who 
should  rise  to  political  eminence,  I  should 
say,  if  the  people  shall  at  this  election  main- 
tain the  Southern  Pacific  in  possession  of  the 
State  Government  and  the  Republican  or- 
ganization. He  is  a  predatory  immigrant 
imported  from  Chicago  by  Mr.  de  Young  a 
few  years  ago,  and  Mr.  de  Young  has  been 
punished  for  that  effort  to  reduce  the  com- 
pensation of  reporters  in  San  Francisco, 
since  Mr.  Hume,  when  he  came  into  posses- 
sion of  the  Post,  blackmailed  his  importer. 
I  was  an  editorial  contributor  to  the  Post 
when  this  occurred,  presuming  Mr.  Hume 
to  be  as  decent  as  the  ordinary  newspaper 
proprietor.  The  sum  he  received  was  $2,000. 
I  had  this  information  from  Mr.  Hume  him- 


self, and  he  was  unaffectedly  astonished 
that  the  confession  i-esulted  in  my  re- 
fusal to  write  further  for  his  i)aper.  Members 
of  the  Democratic  State  Committee  inform 
nie  that  Mr.  Hume  endeavored  to  get  a  sub- 
sidy from  them  early  in  the  canvass,  and 
failing  to  obtain  it  gave  the  advocacy  of  his 
paper  to  the  Republicans.  That  a  ))erson 
like  this  should  be  able  to  live  by  publishing 
a  newspaper  in  San  Francisco  cannot  be 
deemed  surprising.  The  same  jniblic  which 
permits  the  Post's  existence  also  permits  a 
party  to  exist,  and  ))rophe8y  victory  for 
itself,  that  is  not  ashamed  to  be  generaled  by 
Messrs.  Stow,  Herrin  and  Burns,  and  to  keep 
at  the  head  of  its  State  Central  Committee 
Mr.  P.  B.  Cornwall,  who  admitted  to  a  grand 
jury  that  he  was  privy  to  the  action  of  the 
electric  light  company,  of  which  he  was  Pres- 
ident, in  bribing  public  ofiicials  to  grant  it 
exclusive  privileges.  Sucli  journalism  is  the 
legitimate  fruit  of  such  politics.  I  exposed 
Mr.  Hume  long  ago,  but  he  still  has  sub- 
scribers and  advertisers  and  holds  his  head 
up.  But  so  do  Colonel  Burns  and  Mr.  Stow 
and  Mr.  Herrin  and  Mr.  Cornwall. 

Mr.  Fitch  should  come  out  and  away  from 
all  companionship  with  a  party  that  has 
sunk  to  leaders  and  courses  like  these.  So 
should  every  other  Californian  Republican 
who  has  self-respect  and  political  principles 
and  a  wish  to  see  his  party  restored  to  hon- 
esty and  cleanliness.  That  can  never  be 
while  it  is  owned  by  the  Southern  Pacific. 
Party  names  are  of  no  use  in  this  State  now 
except  to  the  allied  corporations,  which  are 
glad  to  employ  them  to  divide  the  citizens. 
Democrat  or  Republican,  the  Californian 
who  cares  more  for  his  State's  interests  and 
his  own  than  he  does  for  unmeaning  politi- 
cal partisanship,  will  give  his  vote  against 
the  party  which  has  Mr.  Huntington  for  a 
proprietor,  Colonel  Burns  for  a  boss  and  the 
continuance  of  the  robbing  privilege  of  the 
associated  villainies  as  the  soul  of  its  real 
platform. 


The  thunder  and  the  shouting  of  the  con- 
tending Republicans  and  Democrats  cause 
the  Populists  to  seem  a  pale  and  silent 
minority  by  contrast,  but  the  Populists  are, 
I  think,  going  to  astonish  the  politicians, 
and  all  who  take  note  only  of  surface  indica- 
tions. The  very  sanguine  leaders  of  the 
third  party  profess  to  hope  for  the  election 
of  Mr.  Webster  as  Governor.  Anything  is 
possible,  of  course,  but  if  that  shall  happen, 
Mr.  Estee  will  be  a  tardy  third  in  the  race. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  Mr.  Estee  shall  get  a 
plurality  he  will  owe  his  good  fortune  to  the 
Populists.  If  the  people  of  California  are  in 
earnest  in  their  wish  to  subjugate  the  South- 
ern Pacific  there  will  be  a  great  defection — a 
"landslide" — from  the  Republican  party, 
but  whether,  if  the  landslide  occur,  it  will 
slide  to  the  Democrats  or  Populists  cannot 
be  foreseen.  The  chances,  in  such  an  event, 
are  altogether  in  favor  of  the  Democracy, 
however,  since  it  is  the  more  prominent,  and 
therefore,  on  the  usual  principle,  the  more 
attractive  party.  The  main  hope  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  rests  upon  the  Populists. 
If  enough  anti-monopoly  votes  can  be  driven 
out  of  the  Democratic  party  to  them  the 
Republicans  can  win  as  a  minority  and 
monopoly  party.  The  Democrats  are  set- 
ting an  example  to  the  Populists  in  San 
Francisco  which  the  Populists  throughout 
the  State  should  imitate,  if  they  are  not 
more  ambitious  to  record  a  large  vote  for 
Mr.  Webster  than  they  are  to  defeat  the 
Southern  Pacific's  candidate.  Mr.  James, 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  Mayor,  is  be- 
lieved, because  of  his  interests  as  a  land- 
iiwner  and  stock-raiser  in  the  interior,  to  be 
in   no   position   to  antagonize   the   railroad 
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company,  and  his  kindness  as  a  Supervisor 
to  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  indi- 
cates his  tenderness  where  local  corporations 
are  concerned.  The  mass  of  Democratic 
voters  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
bosses  will  not  support  Mr.  James.  Tliey 
are  going  to  vote  for  Mr.  Sutro,  and  in 
all  probability  their  suffrages  will  elect 
him.  The  circumstance  that  Mr.  Sutro  is 
'he  Populist  candidate  will  deter  no  rational 
Democrat,  who  wants  in  the  Mayor's  office  a 
man  of  capacity,  pluck  and  character,  from 
voting  for  Mr.  Sutro,  and  no  rational  Popu- 
list who  wants  a  man  of  that  kind  in  the 
Governor's  office  will  well  be  deterred  from 
voting  for  Mr.  Budd  because  he  is  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate.  If  Mr.  Estee  shall  be 
elected  by  a  plurality,  Mr.  Budd  will  owe  his 
defeat  to  the  Populists,  who  believe,  as  he 
does,  that  the  people  and  not  money  should 
govern  the  State. 


Letters  come  to  me  asking  that  I  print 
a  State  and  local  ticket  composed  of  such 
candidates,  of  all  parties,  who,  in  my  judg- 
ment, should  be  the  choice  of  independent 
voters.  I  have  not  the  knowledge  that 
would  fit  me  to  d(j  this.  The  candidates  are 
many  and  I  know  but  few  well  enough  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  vouching  for  them. 
As  to  some,  however,  I  do  so  unhesitatingly. 
Maguirc,  Patton,  Denman  and  English,  Dem- 
ocrats, should,  in  my  opinion,  be  elected  to 
Congress.  Geary  is  a  shifty  fellow  not  to  be 
trusted,  and  Caminetti  is  a  small  politician 
who  stands  in  awe  of  Mr.  Huntington,  I  am 
told.  For  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Waite,  the 
incumbent,  who  was  refused  renomination 
by  the  Burns'  Convention,  but  is  in  the  field 
on  petition,  has  claims  on  all  citizens  who 
resent  bossism.  Mr.  Maddox,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate,  is  a  man  of  character — one 
of  the  best  men  on  his  party's  ticket.  Mr. 
Jeter,  Democratic  candidate  for  Lieutenant 
Governor,  is  far  preferable  to  Mr.  Millard, 
Republican.  He  has  brains  and  stamina. 
Jackson  Temple  and  A.  P.  Bridgford,  Demo- 
crats, and  Judge  Henshaw,  Republican,  are, 
in  my  judgment,  the  best  men  for  the  Su- 
preme Court.  For  Railroad  Commissioners, 
La  Rue  and  Phillips,  Democrats,  and  Mar- 
cus, Traffic  Association,  should  be  elected. 
The  first  two  are  endorsed  by  the  Traffic  As- 
sociation. Dr.  Stanton,  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  this  district,  was  nominated 
with  the  assistance  of  Herrin  and  Buckley. 
His  amiable  personal  qualities  should  not 
count  against  that  disgraceful  fact.  Judge 
Levy,  of  course,  will  be  beaten,  if  respect  for 
decency  survives  in  San  Francisco.  He 
typifies  all  that  is  worst  on  our  Superior 
bench.  That  is  to  say,  he  is  the  exact 
opposite  of  Judge  Coffey.  Judge  Dainger- 
field,  Democrat,  is  clean  and  capable.  Be- 
tween Mr.  Dunne,  Democrat,  and  Mr.  Merz- 
bach,  Non-Pa  rtisan,  the  choice  inclines  to  Mr. 
Dunne.  Mr.  Merzbaeh  is  without  judicial 
experience,  whereas  Mr.  Dunne  has  served 
creditably  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  two 
years  past.  Mr.  Baggett,  Populist  nominee 
for  Superior  Judge,  is  a  man  of  first-rate 
character  and  ought  to  be  elected.  I  suppose 
Mr.  Castro,  Democratic  candidate  for  State 
Treasurer,  ought  to  be  beaten  because  he 
keeps  a  hotel  in  San  Luis  Obispo  to 
which  a  bar  and  gambling  game  are  at- 
tached. Yet  I  am  informed  that  Mr.  Castro 
is  a  Spanish  gentleman  of  good  character 
and  courtly  bearing,  greatly  respected  by 
his  neighbors.  My  Nevada  experience  was 
that  professional  gamblers,  when  elected  to 
office,  were  scrupulously,  proudly  honest. 
They  felt  themselves  upon  honor.  However, 
this  is  not  '49,  and  the  accepted  standard  of 
respectability  cannot  be  fitted  to  Mr.  Castro 
who,  I  dare  say,  is  a  far  more  respectabli" 
man  than  many  who  are  engaged  in  more 
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Beemlv  lines  of  business.     Locally  .t  mil  be 
Bafest'for  the  citizen,  when  in  doubt   to  vote 
the  Non-Partisan  ticket.     But  the  discrimi- 
nating will  not  cast  it  straight,     butro   IS  a 
belter  man  than  EUert     Sutro's  defeat  would 
be   shc^raeful  to   San  Francisco.     Mr.    l-itz- 
hueh,  the  Democratic  nominee  for  City  ana 
County  Surveyor,  should  have  been  indorsed 
by  the  Non-Partisans,  and  would  have  been 
had  not  the  contractors  made  war  on  him. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  our  State  University,  has 
tilled  the  office  cleanly  and  capably,  and,  1 
hope,  will  be  re-elected.     So,  too,  I   hope  for 
the  re-election   of   Mr.    Creswe  1,   City    and 
Couulv  Attorney,  renominated  by  the  Uem- 
ocrats,"and  indorsed    by   the -Non-Partisans. 
I  knew  him  in  Nevada  as  a  State  Senator  m 
a  corrupt  Legislature,  and  no  lobbyist   ever 
thought   of  approaching   him,  for   he   is    a 
gentleman.     As  District  Attorney  of  Lander 
County  he  stopped  the  trains  of  the  Central 
Pacific  and  compelled  the   company  to  pay 
its   taxes    before    it    could    resume    trathc. 
Charles  A.  Low,  Republican  and  Non-Parti- 
san,  deserves  re-election  as  a   Police  Judge. 
He  is  fit  by  reason  of  character  and  acquire- 
ments  lor  a  higher  judicial  seat.     Barclay 
Henley  is  a  Non-Partisan  nominee  who  is 
entitleVl  to  everv    independent  vote.     Mark  | 
Strousc,  the  Populists'  selection  for  Assessor,  i 
is   a  business  man  of   excellent  repute,  but  i 
Mr.   Siebe,  the  Non-Partisan  nominee,    will 
doubtless  be  re-elected,  as  he  ought  to  be,  for  I 
he  is  a  good  officii!  1  who  has  earned  the  pub- 
lic's confidence.    The  same  is  true  of  County 
Clerk   Haley.     Honest    Supervisor    Hinton 
will  get  the  support  of  good  citizens   of  all 
parties.     It   is  not  to  be  hoped  for   that  a 
board   beyond  corporation    control    can    be 
selected  from  the  various  tickets.     Mr.  Her- 
rin  had   a  hand  in  framing  them  all.     Mr. 
Daniel  Meyer  was  one  of  the  committee  that 
chose  the  Supervisors  for  the  Non-Partisans, 
and    Mr.  Meyer,  though    a  very  respectable 
citizen,  is  nevertheless  the    financial  agent 
for  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company.     He    places    their   bonds 
on  the  market— a  perfectly  legitimate  busi- 
ness function.    Yet,  under  the  circumstances, 
Mr.  Meyer  should  keep  out  of  politics.     Mr. 
Freese,  Public   Administrator,   deserves  re- 
election.    As   for   the   legislative  norninees, 
no   citizen   who  has  any  pride  in  California 
will  vote  for  a  Republican  until  he  has  had 
assurances  from  him  that  he  is  not  favorable 
to  the  election  of   De  Young  or  Burns  to  the 
Senate.     Should  there  !»  any  doubt  on  that 
vital  point,  the  Democratic  or  Populist  can- 
didates oHer  a  recourse. 


offered  this  extraordinary  explanation  of 
liow  he  was  led  to  make  the  accusation, 
which  Mr.  Mills  repelled  with  becoming 
speed  and  indignation: 

When  the  Kciminfr  accused  Mr.  Mills  of  editing 
the  Potl  it  had  in  mind  .Mr  Hume's  statement  to 
Arthur  McEwen,  and  the  fact  that  in  JlcEwen's 
nresenie  Mills  and  Hume  discussed  the  terms  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  subsidy  to  the  I'ost. 

Where  did  Mr.  Hearst  see  any  such  state- 
ment as  that  from  my  pen?     I  never  wrote 
it  anywhere.     Whether  it  is  true  or  not  is 
beside  the  point.     I  am  not  now  editing  the 
Examiner,  at  least  directly,  and  I  cannot  see 
why    Hearst    should    get    behind   McEwen 
when  he  has  brought  a  fight  on  his  hands  by 
speaking  without  definite  knowledge.     More- 
over, it  ought  not  to  be   necessary   for  Mr. 
Hearst  to  turn  to  me  for  light  as  to  Southern 
Picific  subsidies  to  San  Francisco  newspa- 
pers.    He  is  in  a  position  to  know  immeas- 
urably more  on  such  a  subject  as  that  than  I 
am      Having  apologized  to  Mr.  Estee  and  to 
Mr  Mills,  Mr.  Hearst  will,  I  trust,  be  oblig- 
ing enough  also  to  apologize  to  me  for  drag- 
ging  my    name   into    his   columns    without 
authorization.     I  am  competent  to  tell  all  I 
know  in   my   own   paper   about  newspaper 
1  corruption.     And  while  my  friend  Hearst  la 
!  about  it,  I  ask  that  he  comply  with  a  request 
already  made— that  he  state  that  my  resig- 
nation from  the  foamtner  was  entirely  volun- 
tary and  without  suggestion  from  him.     The 
I  organs  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  of  Colo- 
i  nel   Burns— the   vermin   of    the   newspaper 
sewers— continue,  I  see,  to  affirm  tliat  I  was 
discharged,  presumably  at  the  instance  of  the 
associated  villainies.    Of  course  that,  if  true, 
would  bear  far  harder  on  Mr.  Hearst  than 
on  me,  but  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  permit 
any  part  of  the  burden   to  rest  on  me.     In 
order  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  rejoicing 
of  the  railroad  organs  at  my  retirement,  Mr. 
Hearst  has  found  it  needful  to  continue  the 
battles   against    rotten   politicians,   corrupt 
judges    and    thieving   corporations  which  I 
inaugurated  in  the  Examiner,  though  it  was 
Mr  Hearst's  objection  to  the  continuance  of 
these  battles  that  constrained  me  to  resign 
the  editorial  management  of  his  paper.    Mr. 
Hearst  owes  it  to  me,  and  to  himself,  to  set 
this  little  matter  of  history  straight.     The 
Examiner  reaches  many  more  readers  than 
this  Letter  does,  and  though  the  thing  is  of 
no  great  importance,  it  is  better  that  the  ex- 
act truth  concerning  it  should  be  recorded  in 
the  Examiner  and  go  to  its  public. 

Arthur  McEwkn. 


"Here,  Persiflage,"  said  Louie  Slosa,  handing 
me  my  wig,  which  had  been  bumped  from  my 
head  by  the  ehock,  "  you've  dropped  your  waste 

There  was  another  roar  at  that,  and  really  I 
don't  complain,  for  the  hit  was  rather  neat.  It 
was  a  full  minute  before  1  fired  back  the  retort : 

"  Young  man,  when  you  get  a  waste  basket  of 
your  own  I  hope  vou'U  have  as  good  material  to 
fill  it."  '  ,  .  •        „       . 

Louis  came  down  at  once,  owned  himself  out- 
chaffed,  and  ordered  refreshments— but  not  wine. 


1  say  Sloss  did  not  order  wine.  In  fact  scarcely 
anybody  orders  wine  at  the  Bohemian  now— or  at 
the  Pacific  Union  or  Cosmos  or  University  either. 
The  truth  is,  there  are  now  in  the  clubs  bo  many 
agents  for  wine  that  it  has  come  about  that  if  a 
fellow  orders  a  bottle  he  falls  under  suspicion  of 
doing  it  to  advertise  the  brand.  I  am  endeavoring 
to  start  a  movement  to  have  all  wine  served  with- 
out the  lab.l— except  one  brand  in  which,  I  admit, 
I  am  interested  to  the  e.xteut  of  a  mo<le8t  commis- 
sion. Of  course,  rich  brutes  like  Fillmore— I  can't 
bear  the  man,  for  he  grins  in  my  face  openly  and 
pokes  his  fat  thumb  in  my  waistband  when  pass- 
ing, in  a  contemptuously  playful  way  that  is  mur- 
derously exasperating— orders  wine  or  anything 
else  he  likes.  .\h,  it's  a  fine  thing  to  have  a  full 
pocket,  and  I  defy  any  one  not  to  respect  Fillmore 
when  he  throws  himself  in  his  chair  and  grunts 
out  "  two  bottles."  He  poked  me  and  gave  this 
order  at  the  Pacific  Union  on  Wednesday  night, 
not  even  inviting  me  to  join  him  in  a  goblet,  for  he 
likes  me  no  better  than  I  like  him.  I  should  like 
him  as  much  as  I  respect  him  if  he  would  keep  his 
grins  and  his  thumb  to  himself,  confound  him. 
Joe  Redding  strolled  up,  and  beckoning  a  \yaiter 
called  for  a  glass,  sat  down  and  took  possession  of 
one  of  Fillmore's  bottles.  Dear  boy !  He's  not 
afraid  of  wealth  or  arrogance.  He  is  what  I  was 
at  his  age.  .       ... 

"I  understand,"  said  Joe,  not  minding  m  the 
least  Fillmore's  frown,  "  I  understand,  old  man, 
that  they're  taking  another  hack  at  the  pay-roll 
down  at  headquarters— cutting  off  all  sorts  of  fel- 
lows. They'll  reach  the  lawyers  presently.  I  ex- 
pect it  any 'dav."    And  Joe  drank. 

"Oh,  you're  all  right  Redding,"  growled  Fill- 
more, "  you're  all  right  for  months  to  come,  vie 
haven't  got  along  down  the  list  anywhere  near  the 
fiddlers  yet."  ,,.,■■      j-j 

I  tried  to  catch  Joe's  eye,  for  really  the  wine  did 
look  tempting— it  was  my  own  brand— but  Joe  s 
eye  was  fixed  on  Fillmore. 


The  Examiner,  1  am  sorry  to  see,  is  getting 
itself  into  trouble  by  making  hasty  state- 
ments which  it  has  to  undergo  the  humilia- 
tion of  retracting.  Recently  it  affirmed  that 
a  note  of  Mr.  Estee's  for  $5,000  was  among 
the  assets  of  Stanford's  estate,  and  later  was  I 
under  the  necessity  of  apologizing.  The  in-  , 
ventory  of  that  estate  is  open  to  inspection 
and  the  error  was,  therefore,  inexcusable, 
unless  the  Examiner  had  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  note  was  not  included  in  the 
inventory.  That  is  the  case  with  the  notes  of 
Mr.  Estee  to  the  late  Creed  Hayniond.  There 
are  two  written  acknowledgments  in  existence 
of  money  owing  by  Mr.  Kslec  to  Haymond— 
one  for  .f  5,000  and  the  otlicr  for  $11,000,  I 
am  informed.  They  are  not  to  be  had  for 
reproduction  in  fac  simile  in  the  newspapers, 
as  Haymond's  residuary  legatee  is  more 
anxious  to  collect  the  money  than  to  give  the 
Democratic  Central  Committee  a  sight  of  the 
papers  for  campaign  purposes.  The  Ex- 
iiminerhas  also  had  to  apologize  to  Mr.  Will- 
iam H.  Mills,  of  tlie  Southern  Pacific,  for 
accusing  him  of  being  the  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Post  and  the  publisher  of  the  Neff 
nastiness.       On    Wednesday     Mr.     Hearst 


THE   TWADDLER. 

I  have  to  confess  that  I'm  getting  to  be  deucedly 
discouraged  about  the  Bohemian.  Horace  Piatt, 
Jimmy  Phelan  and  others  of  us  have  torn  ourselves 
away  from  the  Pacific  Union  often  enough,  ihe 
Lord  knows,  to  go  down  to  the  Bohemian  and  do 
what  we  could  to  elevate  it.  But,  egad,  what  are 
vou  going  to  do  with  a  club  that  takes  pride  in 
having  had  a  visit  from  James  Anthony  troude 
and  aiuer  from  Oliver  Wendell  Homes-a  couple 
o"mere  writers'?  I'm  a  writer  myself,  but  noboay, 
I  hope,  would  suspect  me,  as  a  gentleman,  of  tak- 
ng  pride  in  the  Tact.  Money  a  man  of  fashion 
fiBt^iave,  like  other  people  and  'f  he  Wasn't  got 
it,  and  can't  borrow  it,  why  he  '""^t  earn  it  as  he 
may.  I'm  nearly  ready  to  give  up  the  Bohemian 
and  let  it  go  to  the  deuce  in  its  own  way.  bo  long 
ft"  Greer  liarrison,  Ked  Hamilton,  Dan  O'Connell 
and  that  sort  have  their  say  there,  °o  '"'^^^'X.l^ 
work  by  the  Pacific  Union  will  count  for  much. 
Manners  are  growing  ruder  and  more  bo.ste.^ous 
every  day.  Last  night,  for  instance,  just  as  1  hart 
toiLLl  some  extenaed  remarks  on  tl^'«  ^^J-^f ' '" 
my  well  known  oratorical  style-for,  begad,  I  was 
,7earnest-and  was  in  *«.  "^=1  o""'^"'f  ,<i7°' 
Alec  Hamilton  pulled  the  chair  away  and  f  sat  on 
the  floor.  That  is  no  trifle  for  a  man  in  his  fifties 
yet  the  boors  in  the  smoking  room  broke  into  a 
roar  of  hee-hawing  laughter. 

Use  Burnham'e  Clam  Bouillon. 


Speaking  of  wine,  and  apropos  of  my  little  clash 
of  wit  with  Louis  Sloss,  I  often  think  when  my 
glance  rests  on  him  of  an  incident  that  occurred 
some  years  ago  in  the  private  office  of  Dr  Mc- 
Donald, then  President  of  the  Pacific  Kank.  My 
purpose  in  being  there  was  to  put  the  graceful 
finishing  literary  touches  on  a  brochure  of  the 
Doctor  on  "The  Twin  Evils:  Rum  and  Tobacco. 
Louis,  then  but  a  slight,  boyish  sketch  of  the 
plump,  gifted  and  good-looking  young  man  of  the 
present,  entered  with  his  father.  _ 

"Louis,"  said  the  Doctor  to  the  elder,  after  busi- 
ness had  been  discharged,  "you  are  an  old  friend 
of  mme.  We  came  across  the  plains  together.  I 
like  you  and  I  never  forget  you  in  my  prayers,  but 
vou  have  shocked  ami  pained  me.  I  saw  you  only 
yesterday— after  business  hours,  it  is  true— take 
your  son,  this  doomed,  unhappy  boy,  into  a  saloon 
and  give  him  beer.  You  drank  beer  yourself.  The 
door  was  open ;  I  paused  without  and  saw  you.  I 
was  grieved.  That  isn't  the  way  to  raise  a  boy, 
Louis.  It's  wrong,  it's  wicked,  it's  ruinous.  W  hat 
can  you  expect  him  to  become,  under  Providence, 
but  a  wreck  and  a  disgrace?  Be  warned,  Louis. 
Look  at  my  son  Pick.  I  never  t  ok  him  into  a 
saloon  and  gave  him  beer,  and  see  what  he  is  to- 
day'    .it  the  head  of  a  bank,  Louis." 

\Ve  w.re  all  deucedly  impressed  by  the  good 
Doctor's  lecture,  and  hang  me  if  I  had  the  heart  to 
accept  when,  on  our  leaving,  the  elder  Sloss  asked 
me  if  I  didn't  think  a  cocktail  would  cheer  us  up  a 
bit.  

I  am  not  in  as  close  touch  with  this  Administra- 
tion as  is  my  friend  English,  whose  years  of  enthu- 
siastic lovalty  to  Cleveland  has  been  rewarded  with 
the  ollice'  of  Surveyor,  but  if  I  had  the  President  e 
ear  as  he  has,  I  know  one  man,  confound  nie,  that 
should  be  an  Admiral  within  the  month.  I  allude 
to  that  gallant  and  meritorious  officer.  Captain 
Emory  of  the  Pelrfl,  who  is  now  in  town,  down 
from  "the  North,  and  cabined  at  the  Bohemian, 
which,  I  hope,  will  learn  something  from  him. 
Patriotism  isn't  much  in  my  line,  but  patriotism 
like  Emory's  would  stir  the  blood  of  the  dying. 
While  up  in  the  Arctic  circle  recently  the  Captain 
was  invited  ashore  to  a  little  function  at  Oonalaska, 
and  summoning  his  subordinates  to  the  wardroom 
be  said:  . 

"Gentlemen,  how  many  of  you  have  dress  suits? 
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A  midshipninn — I  record  it  with  surprise  and  re- 
gret— was  the  only  otiicer  on  board  in  possession 
ofBucli  garments. 

"All  riglit,"  said  the  heroic  Emory.  "Midslilp- 
raan  Smitli,  iirniy  yourself  in  evening  dress  and 
accompany  nie  ashore.  Tlie  rest  of  you  stay  on 
board  and  bedeninicd  to  you." 

There  was  mutinous  uuirmuring,  but  Emory — 
God  bless  him — was  firm.  He  did  not  condescend 
to  explain  to  them,  hut  he  did  to  me,  the  other 
night,  the  reason  for  his  order.  Uniforms  will  no 
longi-r  do  for  functions  in  the  Arctic  circle.  Last 
year  the  salmon  packers  of  Oonalaska  invited  the 
officers  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  BuIMikj  to  a  supper 
and  ball.  The  falmon  packers  were  there  with 
their  Indies,  and  the  British  officers  appeared  in 
claw-hammers.  Emory  heard  of  it,  and  when  his 
turn  came  this  year  be  swore  to  himself  that  he'd 
rather  sink  his  ship  than  fall  an  inch  below  the 
standard  set  by  the  royal  navy.  "Persiflage,"  he 
said  to  me  with  feeling,  "full  dress  is  now  en  regie 
in  the  Arctic — yes,  sir;  it's  rfc  rigeur,  and  any  man 
of  my  set  who  sets  foot  on  shore  ice  unless  that 
foot's  clad  in  patent  leather,  and  the  tips  of  his 
swallow-tail  drag  on  the  snow  behind  him,  by 
heaven,  I'll  put  him  in  irons.  By  the  way,"  he 
added,  drawing  a  card  from  the  pocket  of  the  claw- 
hammer which  he  now  wears  at  all  hours,  "here's 
an  invitation  to  a  dance  I've  received  from  a  gen- 
tleman named — let's  see — named-er — Greenway. 
Is  he  au  fail— the  reg'lar  thing — you  know?" 

I  said  nothing.    My  silence  was  understood. 
Persiflage. 


THE  SECOND  MRS,  TANQUERAY. 

That  The  Second  Mrs.  Tavqueray  should  rouse  a 
storm  of  criticism,  that  it  should  stir  men  and 
women  to  uive  voice  to  tlie  thoughts  and  feelings 
that  are  ordinarily  hidden  beneath  a  conventional 
reserve,  is  natural.  For  it  is  a  play  born  of  rebel- 
lion. The  thought-crushing,  omnipresent  "young 
girl"  has  for  once  on  the  English-speaking  stage 
been  vanquisiied.  Pinero's  drama  is  not  for  her.  It 
was  written  for  human  being=»  who  dare  think  and 
reason.  It  was  written  for  men  and  women  honest 
and  merciful  enough  to  be  just  and  charitable.  It 
was  written  with  a  purpose,  and  it  is  as  purely  moral, 
as  cleanly  handled  as  it  is  clever  and  well  con- 
structed. In  all  the  play  tliere  is  not  a  suggestive 
line,  not  a  shameful  situation.  Those  who  have 
been  shocked  bv  its  truth,  those  who  have  declared 
that  the  worst  French  drama  which  we  revile  does 
not  equal  in  immoraliry  this  heart-stirring  and 
brain-stirring  story  are  the  prudes  wliose  unhealthy 
modesty  is  forever  being  hurt  bv  the  real  things  of 
life. 

The  characters  of  the  drama  are  well  chosen. 
What  better  foil  could  there  be  for  the  frivolous, 
pleasure-loving  "Pau'a"  than  "Ellean,"  lier  step- 
daughter— "Saint  Ellean,"  with  her  conventual 
training,  her  poetic,  spiritualized  love  for  her  dead 
mother,  her  honest,  almost  cruel  frankness?  And 
what  better  contrast  to  "  Tanqueray's"  marriage  and 
the  problem  it  leads  to  could  have  been  imngined 
than  the  union  of  the  noble  "Lord  Orreyed" — whose 
regret  for  his  vicions  life  is  acute  only  at  a  certain 
stage  of  intoxication — and  "Lady  Orreyed"  herself, 
hard,  grasT)ing,  shallow? 

As  to  "Mrs.  "Tanqueray  " — Mrs.  Kendal  must  have 
sub-tilled  the  play  in  her  own  mind  "The  Birth  of  a 
Sonl."  For  that  is  what  she  makes  evident  to  her 
audience.  Witness  "Paula's"  tir8^  entrance.  Her 
dress,  her  manner,  her  walk,  the  hard  ring  to  her 
voice,  her  very  lausih,  unmusical,  unmirthfiil — the 
sly,  wicked  glance  of  her  eye  as  she  refers  to  past 
pleasures — all  betray  the  preyine,  selfish,  ease-lov- 
ing creature.  Yet  even  in  the  first  act  there  is  an 
occasional  artful  radence  in  the  voice,  a  rare,  re- 
morseful look  tliat  troubles  the  impression  made  by 
her  heartless,  mindless gayety,  her  inconsequential, 
cruel  frivolity.  Later,  after  the  marriage,  when  an 
allu=ion  tn  the  old  li'e  or  her  childish  impatience  of 
their  monotonous,  friendless,  luxurious  home  comes 
like  a  blow  upon  her  husband,  she  is  at  liis  side  in 
an  instant — changed,  imploring  forgiveness,  lov- 
ing, caressing,  her  voice  almost  gentle,  the  mocking 
gleam  gone  for  a  moment  from  her  eyes.  She  is 
unmanageable,  passionate,  jealous;  yet  she  pleads 
with  "Ellean"  for  her  love  with  a  hnmili'y,  an 
eager,  despairing  break  in  her  voice,  a  longing  for 
tenderness  that  only  such  an  unawakened  little 
Puritan  could  resist. 

"Mrs.  Tanqueray"  is  different  from  the  women 
of  her  kind  we  have  seen  upon  the  stage.  She  is 
not  an  adventuress,  for  she  doesnot  sail  under  false 
colors,  nor  is  she  acting  a  part.  She  is  natural,  she 
IB  human,  she  is  weak.  She  doesnot  smoke  cigar- 
ettes nor  mock  at  all  sentiment.  She  is  not  a  "For- 
get-Me-Not "  nor  a  "  Camille."  And  Mrs.  Kendal — 
though  she  lacks  Hading's  grace  and  .leffreys-Lewis' 
vanished  heauli  du  diable — lias  bo  realized  this  un- 
disciplined, passionate  creature,  that  before  our 
eyes  "Paula"  hves  and  suffers  and  is  imbued  with 
a  soul  at  lasl,  with  which  to  feel  gratefully,  remorse- 
fully and  unselfishly. 

"Paula's"  monosyllabic  replies  to  the  complacent, 
be-diamonded,     ignorant    "Lady   Orreyed  ';    her 


wearied,  disgu'.ted  face  as  she  listens  to  her  com- 
panion'sempty  babble;  the  caretully  over-acted  in- 
sult to  "Mrs.  Cortelyon,"  wliose  delayed  recognition 
of  the  second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  rouses  the  latter's 
inilignntion:  the  effective  trick  o(  falling  into  an  ordi- 
nary tone  when  she  uses  the  conimonphice,  almost 
slangy  phrases— a  contrast  to  "Ardale's"  rant  and 
stagey  bluster— all  these  are  links.  And  whetlier 
she  storms  out  of  the  room  after  a  quarrel  with  her 
husband,  or  goes  off  singing  with  glee  at  the  pros- 
pect of  some  occupation  which  will  drive  away  bore- 
dom ;  whether  she  is  consumed  with  jealous  wrath 
or  prone  in  a  fit  of  passionate,  hysterical  weeping, 
Mrs.  Kendal  is  consistent,  ariistic,  e.xcellently 
truthful.  Her  conception  of  "Paula's"  difficult 
nature  is  a  fine  piece  of  work.  Not  since  Irving's 
visit  has  a  play  been  presented  here  fuller  of  human 
interest,  worthier  of  study;  and  not  for  a  year 
have  ^an  Francicans  had  tlie  opportunity  of  follow- 
ing such  a  chain  of  details,  sutdi  an  upbuilding  of 
diaracter — weak.sulfering,  selfpunishiogcharacter, 
notadmirable  surely,  nor  wholly  contemptible,  but 
natural  and  po^sible ;  a  faulty  character,  for  whom 
the  author  asks  what  "Ellean"  remorsefully  wishes 
she  had  shown  :     "A  little  mercy."  M.  M. 


MR.  OELRICHS  ON  GOOD  SOCIETY. 


"Don't,"  said  Herman  Oelrichs  at  the  Pacific 
Union  Club  one  afternoon  this  week,  to  Downey 
Harvey,  Clinton  Worden  and  some  others  with 
whom  he  was  talking  on  tlie  social  peculiarities  of 
various  places,  "Don't  be  carried  off  with  the 
idea  that  Ward  McAllister  is  a  good  authority  on 
society  in  New  York  or  anywhere  else.  I  assure 
you  that  he  makes  blunders  in  every  page  of  his 
book.  To  be  sure,  he  goes  into  very  good  society, 
and  has  been  in  several  very  excellent  sets,  but  then 
he  is  regarded  more  as  a  promoter  of  social  functions 
than  as  a  real  participant,  just  like,  for  instance,  a 
certain  so-called  society  leader  in  San  Francisco, 
whom  we  need  not  name." 

"  Ynu  say  that  Ward  JiIcAUister  is  not  really  the 
social  leader  of  New  York,"  spoke  up  Fred  Web- 
ster, who  had  just  joined  the  group  with  his  friend 
Will  Kittle;  "it  seems  to  me  that  one  might  as 
well  assert  that  Newport  is  not  the  chief  and  lead- 
ing watering  place  in  America." 

"Well,"  returned  Oelrichs,  "I  willsay  that,  also. 
And  further  than  that,  I  will  make  the  venturesome 
statement  that  New  York  society— as  mu,-h  as  I 
value  it— is  not  really  considered  tlie  very  first  soci- 
ety in  America." 

This  quite  took  away  the  breath  of  every  one. 

"No,"  he  continued,  "Newport  is  not  by  any 
means  the  leading  society  watering  place  of  Amer- 
ica, and  I  will  explain  why  New  York  society  has 
not  the  claim  to  the  leadership  by  birth  and 
lineage.  To  Philadelphia,  in  my  opinion,  belongs 
the  first  rank— much  as  I  prefer  New  York." 

"Why,  Herman,  how  do  you  make  that  ont?" 
exclainied  Downey  Harvey;  "I  thought  Pliiladel- 
phiaoiily  contained  a  lot  of  old  Quakers!  Why, 
look  at  the  Astors  and  the  Vanderbilts  and  the  Ise- 
lins  and  the  rest  in  New  York." 

"All  of  them  delightful  and  possessed  of  all  that 
people  of  culture  could  desire  ;  but  it  is  in  Philadel- 
phia that  you  will  discover  tlie  oldest  lineage  and 
most  'compact' — to  coin  a  word — aristocracy.  By 
compact,  I  mean  a  sort  of  close  corporation.  Why, 
the  very  truth  of  my  assertion  is  proved  by  the 
eagerness  with  which  New  York  families  seek  in- 
termarriage with  Philadelphians.  I  remember  not 
so  very  many  years  ago  when  Miss  Willing  of  the 
Quaker  Citv  consented  to  marry  into  the  Astor 
family.  I  assure  you  that  it  was  a  subject  of  the 
greatest  moment  in  Philadelphia.  It  shook  the 
oldest  families  with  a  perfect  earthquake  of  dread 
and  regret.  Then  again  when  the  engagement  of 
James  Coleman  Drayton  to  Miss  Astor  was  an- 
nounced there  was  a  whirlwind  of  lamentation. 
You  see  they  considered  that  both  the  Willings  and 
the  Draytons  were  marrying  out  of  their  set,  and 
in  consequence  encroaching  on  the  time-honored 
prerogatives  of  their  class.  You  see,  in  Philadel- 
phia it  is  not  wealth  that  allures,  but  blood,  and 
blood  is  diflicult  to  purchase.  It  was  felt  in  Phila. 
delphia  long  before  that,  thtvt  Baltimore  had  lost 
caste  in  consenting  to  certain  alliances  in  New 
York.  As  it  is  at  present,  there  are  a  few  really 
old  families  left  in  New  York,  and  they  are  of  the 
Washington  Square  set.  Take  the  Livingstons  as 
an  example.  They  have  clung  to  their  traditions, 
save  in  one  modern  instance— I  believe  that  one  of 
them  wedded  a  Galifoinian.  But  then  the  Schem- 
merhorns  became  allied  with  the  Astors  and  the 
Van  Renssalaers  and  Kips  married  out  of  the 
'nobility.'" 

"  But  what  about  Boston  ?"  interceded  Webster, 
timidly. 

"Boston?  Why,  Boston  is  just  Boston.  She  s 
a  literary  aristocracy —  that's  all.  They  admit 
authors  and  newspaper  people  to  their  functions— 
that's  all  well  enough  in  its  way,  you  know,  but 
then  it  is  not  that  which  means  actual  'first  chop' 
society,  such  as  one  sees  in  London  or  Paris." 


Bumham'B  Clam  Bouillon  is  the  best. 


"In  Paris?"  exclaimed  Harvey;  "why,  I 
thought  Paris  was  the  very  home  of  art  and  litera- 
ture. Authors  and  artists  are  received  there  indis- 
criminately." 

"  For  the  sake  of  their  entertainment  alone,  Dow- 
ney—hut tliey  are  not  admitted  into  the  intimacy 
of  aristocratic  circles.  As  lor  editors,  they  may  be 
cultivated  for  political  purposes,  but  never  for  so- 
cial. James  Gordon  Bennett  is  the  only  newspaper 
man  who  ever  established  for  himself  a  perfect 
entente  cordiate  with  the  nobility  of  Europe.  But 
then  ho  is  one  of  the  most  marvellous  geniuses  of 
the  age,  and  he  has  never  been  known  to  bring  his 
newspaper  identity  to  the  front  when  moving  in 
polite  circles.  He  is  almost  the  only  American  I 
know  of  who  is  on  a  real  footing  in  tlie  Quartier  St. 
Germain.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  lie  admitted 
to  the  confidence  of  the  actual  smart  set  in  Paris, 
although  it  can  he  done.  Mind,  I  am  discussing 
men,  not  women,  for  women  ought  never  to  be 
mentioned  in  clubs.     It's  batl  form." 

"Why,  I  thought,"  remarked  Webster,  "that  the 
American  colony  was  on  pretty  good  terms  with  the 
French  swells." 

"  Never  a  greater  mistake  !  The  French  clubmen 
will  game  with  them  occasionally,  and  accept  their 
entertainment  or  marry  an  occasional  heiress,  but 
admit  them  to  their  real  confidence  and  inner  soci- 
ety rarely." 

"  But  you  said  that  it  might  be  accomplished." 

"  True — I  did.  Yes,  there  is  one  way,  and  I  will 
explain  myself.  If  I  were  a  young  American,  of  fair 
means  and  good  address,  seeking  entrance  to  the 
inner  society  of  the  smartest  set  among  Parisian 
men  of  the  world,  I  should  manage  it  in  my  own 
way,  and  verv  simply." 

"But  how?" 

"Well,  in  the  first  place,  I  should  avoid  the 
Hotel  Chatham,  the  Grand  and  the  Continental, 
etc.  Instead  of  frequenting  the  vVashington  Club 
and  the  gaming  Cercles,  I  should  take  quiet  apart- 
ments, and  subscribe  to  a  fencing  club.  In  the 
salles  d'armes  it  is  that  one  meets  the  pink  of 
French  nobility  and  aristocracy.  I  should  practice 
there  daily  and  assiduou'ly.  The  young  clubmen 
in  Paris  of  the  best  class  make  that  their  gospel. 
One  easily  gets  introduced  alter  a  few  weeks,  and 
before  you  know  it  you  are  asked  to  one  of  the  little 
private  meetings  which  are  held  for  practice  sake 
early  in  the  morning,  at  the  residence  of  some  emi- 
nent personage  in  French  life.  Once  in  that  circle, 
I  should  be  able,  with  tact  and  a  certain  poUte  re- 
serve, to  establish  myself  in  their  confidence.  But, 
gentlemen,  I  assure  you  that  such  a  task,  difficult 
as  it  seems,  is  not  one  tithe  as  hard  as  it  is  to  be 
admitted  into  the  holy  ot  holies  in  Philadelphia! 
And  that  is  why  1  consider  Philadelphia  the  social 
leader  of  America." 

"  How  would  you  work  Philadelphia?"  Harvey 
asked  eagerly. 

"  Oh,  that  takes  too  long  to  describe  just  now," 
answered  Oelrichs,  lauiihing;  "let's  leave  it  for  an- 
other time,  when  we  don't  leel  like  going  to  sleep," 

"  How  long,"  asked  Joe  Clark  of  his  friend  Fargo 
as  the  young  Californians  and  their  instructor 
moved  out  of  ear-shot,  "  How  long  is  it?  " 

"  How  long  is  what?  " 

*'  How  long  is  it  since  '49?  " 

H.4EBY  BlOELOW. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Hayman  &  Co,.  -         Lessees  and  Managera 

MONDAY  NEXT-OCT.  29-LAST  WEEK  BUT  ONE  OF 

MR.    ^    MRS.    KENDRLi, 

AND  THEia  LONDON  COMPANY 

PRESENTING  ON 

Monday  and  Tuesday  eves.,  and  Sat.  Mat.  The  Ironmastbr 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  ■  A  White  Lib. 
Friday  and  Saturday  evenings,  -  •  ALL  for  Heb. 
Monday,  Nov.  5th,  Last  Week  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  KendaL 

M.  C.  HALEY""" 

DEMOCRATIC  AND  NON-PARTISAN  NOMINEE 


COUNTY     CLERK 


L,  R.  ELLERT, 

FOR  MAYOR. 

ELECTION,    TUESDAY,   NOV.   6,   1894. 


FOR    JUDGE    SUPERIOR    COURT, 

(FUU.  TERM) 

James  V.  Cokkey, 

Present  Judge  Superior  Court.  Probate,  Son   Franolteo. 
DEMOCRATIC  AND  NON-PATISAN  NOMINEB. 


ARTHUR     McEWEN'S     LETTER. 


ADVERTISEMENTB. 


THE   MAGNIFICENT   PROPERTIES 

SITUATE  ON  THE 

Corner  of  STOCKTON  and  MARKET 
THIRD   AND  MARKET  STREETS 

IN  THIS  CITY.  ARE  NOW  OFFERED 

FOR       SALE 

BY  THE 

EXECUTORS  OF  THE  LATE 

WASHINGTON  M.  RYER 

The  offering  is  one  that  is  choice  and  ought  to  be 

of  great   interest   to    Capitalists  looking 

for  investments. 

THE  PROBATE  LAW 

Of  this  State  requires  that 

Bids  for  the  Property 

be  made  in  writing. 
THESE  MAY  BE  LEFT  WITH 

G.  H.  UMBSEN  &  CO.,  Agents, 

U  MONTGOMERY   STEEET. 

To    whom,   also,   all    inquiries   for    further 
particulars  should  be  addressed. 


JOHN    D.    SIEBE 

CITIZENS'  NON-PARTISAN  NOMINEE 

FOR 

ASSESSOR 

(PRB8CNT   IKCUMBKlfT.) 


PRESCOTT  L.  ARCHIBALD, 

FOR  SHERIFF 

No«Hn  Pboplb's  Party  aiid  Ekjulab  Noh-Partisam 


□  CCIDENTAL   HDTEL, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

A  QUIET  HOME.  CENTRALLY  LOCATED. 

fOB     THOSE     WHO     APPRECIATE     COMFORT     AND 

ATTKNTION. 

WM.    B.    HOOPER,    Manager. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MAUVAIS' 

769  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Sheet  Music  at  Half-price.      Decker  &  Son 

and  Marshall  and  Wendell  Pianos. 


SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO. 

IIIIOLPI  sumo,  Pesldent,  WM,  C,  LIITLE,  Secretarj, 

kmm  UU  m  IHUSI  COMPAIY,  Treasurer, 

SUBSCRIPTION~DEPARTMENT 
0.  F.  VON  RIIEIN  &  CO. 

No.  Sl.'i  California  Sthket.  San  Francisco,  Cai.. 

THE  SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO.  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  acquired  the  charter  granted  to 
Adolph  Sutro,  Esq.,  for  a  road,  startinfjfrom 
the  corner  of  Central  Avenue  and  Geary 
Street,  and  running  thence  on  Central  Avenue 
to  Washington  Street,  First  Avenue,  Clement 
Street  and  Point  Lobos  Avenue  to  the  Cliff, 
with  a  branch  line  to  the  Park. 

THE    PEOPLE'S    ROAD. 
The   Capital   Stock    is    divided    into   forty 

thousand  (40,000)  shares. 
At    9S10    a     share,    payable     in     5 

Installments- 
There  are  to  be  NO  bonds  I    NO  debis ! 

NO  watered  stock! 
Passengers  over  this  road  admitted  FREE  to  Sutro  Heights 
and  the  Cliff,  and  on  special  terms  to  The  Sutro  Baths. 


DEMOCRATIC  STATE  TICKET. 

ELECTION,     TUESDAY,     NOV.     Sth,     1S94. 

GOVEENOR 

JAMES  H.  BUDD Stockton 

LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR 

W.  T.  JETER Santa  Cruz 

SECRETAEY  OF  STATE 

BEN  M.  MADDOX Visalia 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL 

A.  B.  PARIS San  Bernardino 

TREASURER 

J.  C.  CASTRO San  Luis  Obispo 

CONTROLLER 

MICHAEL  MEAGHER San  Francisco 

80BVEYOR-GENERAL 

D.  M.  ANGIER Sacramento 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

C.  S.  SMYTH San  Benito 

CLERK  OF  SUPREME  COURT 

P.  W.  McGLADE San  Francisco 

STATE  PRINTER 

J.  J.  CURRY San  Francisco 

jrSTICES  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT 

JACKSON  TEMPLE Santa  Rosa 

J.  E.  MURPHY Del  Norte 

A.  P.  BRIDGFORD Colusa 

CONGRESSMEN 

JAS.  G.  AT AGUIRE Fourth  District 

JAMES  DENM.iN Fifth  District 


BOARD   OF   EQUALIZATION 

J.  C.  NEALON San  Francisco 


GOOD  WORK.  FAIR  PRICES 

JAMES    H.    BARRY, 

PRINTER, 

"THE  STAR"   OFFICE.  419  MONTGOMERY   ST. 


MONSTER 

Democratic  Mass    Meeting 

UNION  HALL, 
(Howard  .--t.  Theatre)  Howard*  3d  Sts. 

Monday  Eyening,  Oct.  29th,  1894 

HON.    STEPHEN     M.     WHITE, 
HON.    DENNIS   SPENCER, 

And  others  will  make  addresses  on  the  issuea  of 

the  campaign. 
HON.  B.  D.  MURPHY  will  preside. 

Come  early  and  bring  your  friends. 

JOHN  MARKLEY,  FRANK  H.  GOULD, 

Secretary.  Chairman. 


A  DVERTI8EMENTB. 

PEOPLE'S  PARTY— Municipal  Ticket. 

Mayor adolph  Sdtbo 

Sheriff Phescott  l.  Archibald 

Assessor Mark  Strooss 

SuperlDtendent  of  Streets, J.  D.  Thompson 

County  Clerk, Geo.  W.  van  GUBLPm 

Auditor J.  R   Kdckstell 

Recorder Hknrt  C.  Langrsbb 

Treasurer Jos,  A.  Davis 

Tai  Collector Geo.  W.  H   PATTEaaoir 

District  Attorney Frank  a.  Cattiiui 

City  and  Couuty  Attorney J.  C.  Watsow 

Public  Administrator E.  J.  ENSION 

City  and  County  Surveyor, C.  H.  Hoix^OHB 

Coroner P.  A.  Tbbbt 

Superintendent  ot  Schools D.  Lambbbt 

Judges  or  Superior  Court. 
W.  T.  Baggett  J.  p.  Dameron 

P.  O.  Chllsltom  A.  W.  Thompson 

POLICE  Judges, 
C.G.Johnston;    K.  M.  Smith;  C.  G.  Nagle;    E.  D.  Williams 

JUSTICES  OF  the  PEACK, 

August  Qultzow  Leander  Shores 

C.  A.  Reynolds  Kenneth  Williams  J.  M.  Verdenal 

Supervisors — Wards, 
1— P.  C.  Wehland;    3— H.  S.  de  Rochemont;    .'i— Jas.  K.  Phil- 
lips;   4— J.  W.  Nash:    i-Wllliam  Shew;    0— U.  A.  Lewis; 
'—T.H.Vivian;    8— Geo.  T.  Gaden;   ll-Capt.  E.  McNevln: 
10— F.  J.  Vetter:  II— M.  L.  McCord;  13— J.  B.  Robinson 
School  Director,s, 
L.  P.  Bolander  John  Greenlees  Dr.  John  A.  Miller 

W.C.Brown  C.  H.  Hawlev  VTlUiam  Wallace 

T.  H.  Collett  H.  C.  Henderson        F.  W.  Warren 

J.  H.  Gray  D.  W.  McNeill  Aaron  Wasch 

Tliu  litl  it  official.  H.W.MATHEWS, 

Chairman  County  Committee. 
CARLETON  H.  JOHNSON,  Secretary. 

Headquarters  at  2IH  Third  Street. 
FOR    ASSESSOR 

MARK    STROUSE, 

PEOPLES  PARTY 
AND  REGULAR  NON-PARTISAN  NOMINEE. 

ELGIN    C.    HURLBERT, 

Manager  Huriben  Priming  Co.,  San  Jose. 

PEOPLE'S     PARTY     NOMINEE 

FOR 

Honorary  Member  of  San  Jose  Typographical  Union,  SSI. 

JOHN     T.    GREANY 

DKMOCBATIC  AND  REGULAR  NON  PARTISAN  NOMINEE  FO* 

DISTRICT   ATTORNEY 
WILLIAM     S.     WOOD, 

BEOULAR   BBPUBLICAN   CANDIDATE 

FOR  SENATOR,  22d   SENATORIAL  DISTRICT. 
PROFESSIONAL   CARD:'. 

A.     H.     RICKETTS, 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Crocker  Building,  Rooms  301.  202  and  203.      Sak  Fsarcisoo. 

DAVIS     &     HILL, 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW, 
N.  W.  Cor.  Ninth  and  Broadway, 

Rooms  12, 13  and  14.  Oakland.  Cal. 

KNIGHT    &    HEGGERTY^ 

ATTORNEYS    AT    LAW, 
Rooms  98,  lOO,  101  Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco,  0»1. 

J.  A.  STEPHENS, 

ATTORNEY     AT    LAW, 
Mills  Buildino,  Room  27,  Tenth  Fhior. 

W.    W.    F-QOTE^ 

ATTORNEY    AT    LAW, 
310  Pine  Street.  San  Fbaroiboo. 

W.  T.   BAGGETX, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 
sm  Pine  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LINULEY    &     BICKHOHH-. 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 

San  Francisco  Savings  Union  Building, 

Roomsai.  40.  41.43. 

5.30  California  St. Telephone  M5.  Sam  FBAMCiaoo 

REMOVAL, 

D.  H.  DELMAS  aod  S.  M.  SHORTRIDQE.  Attorneys  »t 
Law.  have  removed  their  office  to  tlie  Crocker  Building, 
third  floor,  comer  Market  and  Montgomery  streets,  S&d 
Francisco,  Cal. 

JAMES  SIMPSON.  M.  D. 

«34   POST   ST. 

Hours:    1  to  S  P.  K. 


Arthur  McE wen's  Letter. 


Second  Series.    No.  5. 


SAN    FRANCISCO,    NOVEMBER    3,    1894. 


10  Cents. 


Puhlhhed  every  Saturday,  at  4^9  Montgomery  St., 
by  Arthur  McEweii.  Subscription,  ^4  a  year; 
$2  for  iix  months;  $1  for  three  months;  single 
copies,  to  cents.  The  trade  supplied  at  office  of 
publication.  Advertising  rates,  ^10.00  an  inch  a 
month.    Professional  cards,  $5  a  month. 

Subscribers  not  receiving  their  papers  regularly  by 
mail  will  please  notify  this  office. 

Copies  of  the  Letter  are  sent  to  former  subscribers  in 
the  expectation  that  they  will  notify  this  office 
T     whfther  or  not  they  will  again  subscribe. 


Entered  at  Son  Francisco  Postoflice  as  second-class  matter. 

It  is  just  as  well  that  the  campaign  is  to  end 
in  a  few  days.  Everybody  of  sense  is  tired 
of  it,  for  the  chief  issue  and  the  secondary 
issues  that  are  involved  in  it  have  been  fully 
presented.  The  rest  is  necessarily  repetition, 
which  bores.  Before  the  next  number  of  this 
Letter  is  published  we  shall  all  know  whether 
the  people  of  California  have  decided  to  rule 
themselves  or  continue  to  be  ruled  by  the 
corporations.  The  leaders  of  the  three  par- 
ties profess  to  expect  that  victory  will 
come  to  them.  Leaders  always  do.  Being 
^  practical  politicians,  they  know  less  about 
politics  than  other  men.  This  is  not  because 
the)'  are  less  intelligent,  but  because,  like 
soldiers  in  battle,  they  see  only  what  is  going 
on  immediately  around  them  and  are  de- 
barred from  a  view  of  the  whole  field.  And 
even  when,  as  officers,  they  mount  a  knoll 
their  desires  so  bias  their  judgment  that  it  is 
worth  little.  Colonel  Dan  Burns,  for  exam- 
ple, predicts  Mr.  Estee's  election  by  from 
twenty  to  thirty  thousand  plurality.  That 
is  absurd,  of  course,  but  it  is  quite  possible 
'  that  Burns  believes  it.  His  confidence  in 
the  power  of  money  and  "  interests  which 
control  large  blocks  of  votes  "  is  great.  On 
his  level  of  life  men  are  commonly  able  to 
buy  what  they  want,  and  the  Colonel  can 
see  no  reason  why  the  rule  should  not  apply 
to  the  Governorship  of  a  State.  Often  it 
does.  It  did  four  years  ago,  when  in  the  pro- 
cess of  buying  the  election  of  a  Legislature 
that  would  return  Stanford  to  the  Senate, 
the  success  of  Markham  and  the  whole  Re- 
publican ticket  was  also  bought.  The 
Australian  ballot  was  not  in  use  then. 


of  that  illustration  of  the  benefits  of  Protec- 
tion to  American  labor,  and  admitted  that 
had  it  come  within  a  week  or  two  of  the 
election  it  would  be  decisive  against  them. 
But  they  hoped  it  would  blow  over  in  the 
intervening  months,  that  the  rattle  and  ex- 
citement of  the  canvass  would  cause  it  to  be 
subordinated,  if  not  forgotten.  But  the 
workingmen,  and  all  men  who  had  been 
doubtful  as  to  the  power  of  tariff  taxes  to 
enrich  the  payers  of  them,  remembered,  and 
Cleveland  was  elected — elected  to  disappoint 
all  who  looked  to  him  to  lead  in  the  work  of 
tariff  reform.  Brass  bands  and  stump 
speeches  and  campaign  literature  do  not  al- 
ways prevail  against  facts.  They  didn't  in 
1892  throughout  the  Union,  and  they  will 
not  in  1894  in  California  if  the  majority  of 
the  State's  population  is  as  intelligent  as  I 
think  it  is. 


As  I  said  in  last  week's  Letter,  I  look  for  a 
"landslide"  away  from  the  Republican 
party.  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  Mr.  Estee 
stands  third  in  the  poll.  The  situation  in 
California  this  year  is  much  as  it  was  in  the 
Presidential  canvass  two  years  ago.  Judi- 
cious observers  then  held  that  Mr.  Cleveland 
would  be  elected  by  a  great  majority — a 
"tidal  wave" — or  not  at  all.  Everything 
depended  on  the  persistence  of  the  tendencies 
that  were  apparent  before  and  immediately 
after  the  opening  of  the  campaign.  Strikes, 
lockouts  and  all  the  signs  of  the  approach  of 
hard  times  had  followed  the  passage  of  the 
McKinloy  hill.  Then  came  the  Homestead 
affair.     Republicans  recognized  the  gravity 


great  deal  what  the  war  is  about.     They  dis- 
like the  Chinese,  as  they  dislike  the  Southern 
Pacific,  and  it  is  average  human  nature  to 
wish  ill  to  those  whom  one  dislikes.     When 
the  Examiner  printed  a  petition  to  Congress 
calling  on   it  to  foreclose  the  government's 
lien  on  the  subsidized  overland  roads  and  to 
take   them   out   of   the   possession   of  their 
present    holders,   a    large   majority   of    the 
citizens     of    California     signed     the     peti- 
tion.    It   would    be    preposterous    to   sup- 
pose   that    the    ordinary    signer    had   well 
thought   out   views   as  to  the  expediency  of 
government   ownership   of   railroads.      The 
petition  simply  gave  him  an  opportunity  to 
record   his   hatred  of   the  Southern  Pacific, 
and  he  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
eagerly.     Why  should  the  majority  of  citi- 
zens— all  of  whom  have  votes — who  signed 
the  petition  and   applauded  the  strikers,  be 
expected   to   feel    more   kindly   toward    the 
Southern  Pacific's  candidates  for  oflSce  than 
they  do  toward  the  Southern  Pacific  itself? 
Of  course,  every  anti-monopolist  who  means 
to  vote  the  Republican  ticket  denies  that  his 
party  is  the  Southern  Pacific's  party.     But 
he  knows  that  the  ticket  he  will  vote  has  the 
support  of  Mr.  Stow  and  Mr.  Herrin,  and  of 
every  Southern  Pacific  employee  who  takes 
a  hand  in  politics.     He  doesn't  need  the  in- 
formation from  me  that  Fourth  and  Towns- 
end  streets  will  rejoice  if  Mr.  Estee  is  elected 
Governor,  and  be  made   apprehensive   and 
unhappy  by  the  success  of  either  Mr.  Budd 
or  Mr.  Webster.     The   anti-monopolist   who 
votes  as  Mr.  Stow  and  Mr.  Herrin  want  him 
to  vote  is  welcome  to  his  own  opinion  of  his 
intelligence,  and  of  his  worth  as  a  citizen. 

2.  Four  years  ago,  because  Boss  Buckley 
had  a  powerful  voice  in  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention that  nominated  Mr.  Pond  for  Gov- 
ernor, the  Republican  press  insisted  that  Mr. 
Pond  was  a  Buckley  candidate,  though  his 
nomination  was  as  agreeable  to  Boss  Buck- 
ley as  Mr.  Ellert's  for  Mayor  this  year  has 
been  to  Boss  Burns.  The  cry  of  "Boss"  un- 
doubtedly contributed  to  the  defeat  of  Mr. 
Pond,  who  was  in  all  ways  Markham's 
superior  for  the  place;  but  the  main  cause 
was  Stanford's  money,  distributed  by  Mr. 
Stow.  Buckley's  hold  on  the  San  Jose 
Convention  which  nominated  Pond  was  fee- 
ble in  comparison  with  that  of  Burns  on  the 
Sacramento  Convention  which  nominated 
Estee.  Pond  had  no  personal  relations  with 
Buckley  before  or  after  his  nomination. 
Burns  and  Estee  are  intimate,  and  the  Boss 
addresses  the  candidate  in  his  letters  with 
all  the  familiar  freedom  of  a  friend,  whose 
use  of  formal  titles  of  respect  would  be  inap- 
propriate. If  the  unwilling  participation  of 
Boss  Buckley  in  Pond's  nomination  injured 
the  latter,  why  should  not  the  commanding 


My  reasons  for  expecting  a  landslide  away 
from  the  Republican  party  here,  while  it  is 
almost  certain  that  there  will  be  a  landslide 
away  from  the  Democracy  the  country  over, 
are  readily  set  down. 

1.  The  Republican  party  of  California  is 
not  only  allied  with,  but  owned  by,  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  which 
has  associated  with  it  every  other  predatory 
corporation  in  the  State.  The  people  know 
this.  It  is  a  truth  not  to  be  honestly  denied. 
What  rational  ground,  then,  is  there  for  ex- 
pecting the  people  of  California  to  oblige 
the  Southern  Pacific  by  voting  with  its 
party  and  for  its  candidates?  The  strike  of 
last  Summer  tested  California's  feeling  to- 
ward Mr.  Huntington  and  his  railroad. 
From  end  to  end  of  this  State  the  strikers 
were  given  the  sympathy  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  public.  This  .sympathy  was 
not  given  because  it  was  generally  believed 
that  the  men  were  justified,  on  ordinary  busi- 
ness principles,  in  striking,  for  they  had  no 
complaint  to  make  against  the  Southern 
Pacific  on  the  score  either  of  lowered  wages 
or  other  ill-treatment.  Men  of  business, 
men  in  the  professions,  and  others  of  the 
classes   who   in   the   East   and   West   sided 

against  the  sympathetic  strikers,  here   sided 

with  them.     The  press  of  the  Bast  and  West 

was    hostile    to    Debs    and    his    followers. 

Here  very  few  newspapers  not  in  the  receipt 

of  subsidies  from  the  Soxithern  Pacific  an- 
tagonized the  men.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed 

that  the  public  eastward  of  tlie  Rockies  had 

less  pity  for  the  sufferings  of  Pullman's  em- 
ployees 'ban  had  the  public  in  this  region. 

The  dift'erence  in  sentiment  and  opinion  is 

easily   accounted   for.     Here   the    Southern 

Pacific     is     hated,    and     Californians    and 

Nevadans,  seeing  it  in  a  fight,  sided  with  the 

corporation's  antagonists,  precisely  as  they 

sympathize    with    Japan    in   her   war    with  I  insistence  of  Boss  Burns  that  his  friend  be 

China,  though  they  neither  know  nor  care  a     the  only  candidate  considered  by  the  Repub- 
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lican  Convention  alone  be  sufficient  to  insure 
Mr.  Estee's  defeat?  The  ordinary  Califor- 
nian  Republican  is  no  fonder  of  bosses  than 
the  ordinary  Californian  Democrat  is.  The 
reputable  Republican  press,  speaking  for  the 
Republican  masses,  did  deeply  resent  the 
dominance  of  Burns  at  Sacramento,  and  Mr. 
Estee's  nomination  was  received  coldly.  I 
don't  think  that  that  resentment  has  much 
abated  or  that  that  coldness  has  been  les- 
sened by  the  lapse  of  time.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco Bulletin  and  Call,  edited  by  Mr.  Fitch, 
have  refrained  from  giving  Mr.  Estee  their 
support,  and  no  newspapers  in  the  State 
have  belabored  Colonel  Burns  more  earnestly 
or  more  deservedly  than  they  throughout  the 
canvass.  The  refusal  of  the  Burns  Conven- 
tion to  give  De  Haven,  an  honest  Judge,  re- 
nomination  to  the  Supreme  Court  would  of 
itself  have  revealed  the  Southern  Pacific  as 
the  controlling  power  behind  the  Boss,  if  any 
light  had  been  needed  as  to  that.  Moreover, 
the  Republicans  of  California  arc  under  no 
illusions  as  to  Colonel  Burns'  character  or 
purposes  He  has  grown  rich  and  is  the 
right-liand  man  of  Messrs.  Huntington, 
Stow  and  Herrin,  and  is  the  commander  of 
the  Republican  party  in  the  field,  but  he  is 
still  the  same  Burns  who  was  Secretary  of 
State,  and  a  defaulter. 

3.  The  Burns  Convention,  as  was  natural, 
said  nothing  that  could  jar  upon  the  sensi- 
bilities of  the  Southern  Pacific — that  is  to 
say,  upon  the  sensibilities  of  Collis  P.  Hunt- 
ington and  Fred  Crocker.  The  Democratic 
Convention,  which  was  without  a  boss — 
Buckley,  as  exultantly  proclaimed  by  Burns, 
having  come  over  to  his  service — did  go  up 
against  the  Southern  Pacific  with  boldness 
in  its  platform,  and  nominated  for  Governor 
Mr.  Budd,  who  in  Congress  twelve  years  be- 
fore advocated  what  the  Examiner's  petition 
prays  for,  government  ownership  of  rail- 
roads. In  his  speeches,  Mr.  Budd  has  recog- 
nized that  the  corporations,  the  associated 
villainies,  are  determined  to  beat  him  if  they 
can,  and  he  has  warred  upon  them  manfully. 
Mr.  Estee,  also,  has  ventured  to  declare 
against  the  Reilly  Funding  Bill.  But  it  is 
Mr.  Estee's  misfortune  to  have  taken  his 
stand  in  this  regard  after  the  State  had  been 
polled  by  the  Examiner.  It  is  also  his  mis- 
fortune that  the  people  of  California  know 
that  Mr.  Huntington  is  not  so  foolish  as  to 
forbid  a  candidate  whom  he  wants  elected  to 
oppose  with  his  voice  the  interests  of  the 
Southern  Pacific.  Mr.  Estee  says  that  Gen- 
eral Stoneman  was  elected  by  the  railroad  in 
1882  and  himself  defeated  by  the  same  cor- 
poration. Granting  the  truth  of  that  state- 
ment, it  is  but  a  proof  of  wliat  I  say — that 
Mr.  Huntington  permits  his  candidates  to 
be  anti-monopolists  on  the  stump,  for 
General  Stoneman  railed  against  the 
monopoly  quite  as  vehemently  as  Mr. 
Estee  did  in  1882.  But  it  is  not  true 
that  General  Stoneman  belonged  to  the 
Southern  Pacific,  as  Mr.  Estee  and  the  Re- 
publican organization  in  California  now 
belong  to  it.  The  old  General,  though  not  a 
wise  man  was  an  honest  one.  The  Southern 
Pacific  threw  it.i  strength  to  the  side  of 
Stoneman  and  the  people  in  that  election, 
not  because  it  wanted  an  honest  man  for 
Governor,  but  because  it  was  angered  by  the 
Republican  platform,  whicli  bid  for  the  anti- 
monopoly  vote  in  competition  with  the 
Democrats,  and  because  it  resented  the  de- 
sertion of  its  friend  Estee,  who  was  willing 
to  pay  the  price  for  the  Governorship  of  trea- 
son to  the  railroad.  So  the  railroad  punished 
him  and  the  Republican  party,  and  neither 
has  ever  forgotten  the  lesson.  The  party  re- 
turned to  the  corporation  yard,  humbled  and 
contrite,  not  to  stray  again,  and  Mr.  Estee 


has  been  on  his  knees  praying  pardon  these 
twelve  years.  That  a  man  of  his  ability 
and  fitness  for  more  manly  things  should 
have  been  so  reduced  in  character  and  dig- 
nity by  his  diseased  appetite  for  an  office  is 
pitiable.  And  it  is  also  another  reason  to 
expect  a  land.slide  away  from  him,  his  party, 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  associated 
villainies. 


4.  There  is  no  class  of  men  in  California 
who  do  not  detest  the  Southern  Pacific. 
None  have  greater  reason  to  detest  it  than 
business  men.  Most  of  them  arc  Republi- 
cans. But  can  they  be  depended  on  to  vote 
a  Republican  ticket  nominated  by  the  South- 
ern Pacific?  It  is  insulting  to  their  good 
sense— their  capacity  to  perceive  their  own 
interests — to  think  so.  California  is  in  a 
bad  way.  It  can  never  be  in  any  other  way 
for  the  producer  and  shipper,  and  therefore 
for  the  wage-earner  and  consumer,  while  the 
State  remains  in  the  grip  of  a  railroad 
monojioly  which  has  not  brains  enough  to 
look  ahead  and  discern  that  its  own  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  general  prosperity.  The 
Examiner  during  the  week  has  done  a  public 
service  by  reviving  the  histor}-  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific's  league  with  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  by  which  the  rate  was  lowered 
when  the  latter  wanted  to  ship  oil  and  raised 
wlien  anybody  else  wanted  to  do  likewise. 
That  was  a  criminal  conspiracj',  but  it  is 
typical  of  the  principle  upon  which  the 
Southern  Pacific  does  business.  Other  rail- 
roads than  Mr.  Huntington's  were  involved 
in  this  scoundrel  scheme  of  favoritism. 
That,  however,  does  not  lessen  the  ;:^outhern 
Pacific's  sliare  of  the  guilt.  A  better  argu- 
ment than  this  exposure  for  government 
ownership  of  the  railroads  has  not  been  ad- 
vanced. So  long  as  unrestrained  power  to 
rob  lies  in  men's  hands  they  may  be  expected 
to  exercise  their  power.  Railroads  are  too 
necessary  to  the  orderly  course  of  civilized 
life  to  be  intrusted  to  private  ownership,  and 
therefore  to  the  exploitation  of  private  greed. 
But  the  immediate  lesson  of  the  Standard 
Oil  story  is  that  whosoever  gives  a  vote  to 
strengthen  the  grasp  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
upon  the  government  of  California  gives  a 
vote  against  the  State's  business  interests. 
All  our  merchants,  all  our  farmers,  all  our 
manufacturers  are  aware  of  this.  So  we 
have  another  reason  for  expecting  a  land- 
slide away  from  the  political  party  officered 
and  owned  by  the  Southern  Pacific. 


letin,to  measure  Colonel  Burns, as  the  leader 
of  the  Republican  party  of  California, 
against  his  criminal  record  as  Secretary  of 
State.  That  is  a  good  deed,  one  worthy  of 
the  Bullelin,  which  throughout  this  canvass 
has  spoken  for  the  conscience  and  self-respect 
of  its  party.  I  regret  that  Jlr  .Fitch, having 
done  so  much,  should  not  do  more,  follow  his 
logic,  and  come  out  frankly  for  Mr.  Budd. 
Party  names  ought  to  count  for  nothing  at 
this  election.  It  is  a  square  fight  between 
the  associated  villainies  and  the  citizenship 
i>f  the  State. 


Vote  for  EI(pnr.Hnrlhert  for  State  Printer.— .\(K-.  I 


.J.  The  question  of  the  Senatorship  burdens 
the  Republicans.  If  they  get  the  Legislature 
who  will  have  the  backing  of  the  Southern 
Pacific?  M.  H.  de  Young  is  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton's first  choice.  Colonel  Burns  wants  the 
place  for  himself,  and  either  of  the  two  has  a 
"  pull  "  that  Mr.  Perkins  cannot  pretend  to. 
The  Ex'iminer  has  discovered  that  the  only 
doubt  of  Mr.  de  Young's  fitness  is  awakened 
by  the  nature  of  his  management  of  the 
moneys  of  the  Midwinter  Fair — whether  it 
has  been  honest  or  dishonest.  That  must 
strike  the  Californian  mind  as  being  a  queer 
view  to  take  of  Mr.de  Young  as  a  Senatorial 
aspirant.  If  it  should  be  learned  that  Mr. 
de  Young  had  pocketed  half  the  receipts  of 
the  Fair  his  reputation  would  not  be  materi- 
ally aflected.  There  are  many  reasons  why, 
in  the  opinion  of  nineteen-twentiethsof  Cali- 
nians,  Mr.  de  Young  should  not  be  sent  to 
represent  the  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  they  are  all  summed  up 
and  advertised  in  Mr.  do  Young  himself.  As 
for  Colonel  Burns,  he  is  as  heavy  a  load  for 
a  ])arty  to  carry,  either  as  an  impending 
Senatorial  peril  or  a  Boss,  as  Mr.  de  Young 
is.  Eitlier  would  in  Washington  impeach 
California's  civilization.  Ithas  remained,  by 
the  way,  for  a  Republican  journal,  the  Bul- 


If  the  generality  of  the  voters  of  California 
are  men  of  ordinary  sense,  who  know  what 
is  good  for  themselves  and  bad  for  their 
enemies,  they  will,  for  the  reasons  I  have  set 
forth,  go  to  the  polls  on  next  Tuesday  and 
vote  exactly  contrary  to  the  way  in  whicli 
the  Southern  Pacific  wishes  them  to  vote. 
That  the  generality  of  Californians  have  the 
small  quantity  of  intelligence  needed  to 
enable  them  to  perceive  their  opportunity, 
I,  of  course,  am  not  able  to  say  with  entire 
assurance.  But  I  think  they  have.  If  I  am 
mistaken,  the  smallest  of  my  disappoint- 
ments will  be  the  disappearance  of  whatever 
repute  I  have  as  a  political  prophet.  The 
charue  to  deliver  a  wounding  blow  to  the  as- 
sociated villainies  by  taking  away  from  them 
the  Governorship,  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sion and  some  seats  on  the  Supreme  and 
Superior  bench,  is  so  apparent,  that  it  is 
nothing  short  of  an  affront  to  the  men  of 
California  to  believe  them  incapable  of  seeing 
and  seizing  it. 

That  there  will  be  a  majority  against  the 
Southern  Pacific  nobody  doubts.  But  the 
hope  of  Mr.  Huntington  and  his  servants  is 
that  this  majority  will  be  divided  between 
the  Democrats  and  Populists,  and  that 
Mr.  Estee  will  get  his  election  on  a  plurality. 
That  will  happen  if  anti-monopolists  who 
are  Populists  vote  in  large  numbers  for  the 
candidate  of  their  par^y  instead  of  for  Mr. 
15uild.  The  situation,  it  will  be  seen,  is  so 
arranged  that  a  man  very  earnestly  opposed 
to  the  Southern  Pacific  despotism  may  vote 
for  its  continuance  while  intending  to  vote 
against  it.  Not  to  give  a  ballot  for  Mr. 
Budd,  under  existing  conditions,  is  to  run 
the  most  serious  risk  of  helping  to  elect  Mr. 
P^stee,  and  so  obliging  Mr.  Huntington.  I 
shall  not  envy  the  feelings  of  a  patriotic  Pop- 
ulist who  has  "stood  by"  Mr.  Webster  if  Mr. 
Estee  secures  a  plurality.  Common  sense, 
rather  than  any  sense  of  the  unworth  of  the 
old  parties  on  general  grounds,  should  move 
every  Populist  capable  of  thought,  to  vote 
at  this  election  in  the  way  that  is  sure  to  dis- 
oblige the  Southern  Pacific  most. 


Californians  ought  certainlj'  to  have  brains 
enough  for  once  to  unite  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  most  sordid  and  debasing  tyranny — 
political,  commercial  and  social — that  curses 
any  State  in  the  Union.  Tammany's  rule  is 
American  freedom  by  comparison.  There 
never  was  a  more  propitious  time  to  deal  a 
stroke  for  emancipation.  The  press  of  the 
State  as  a  whole  is  doing  its  dutj-.  Only 
the  railroad  organs,  which  draw  pay  for 
their  work,  are  defending  the  mono])oly.  In 
San  Francisco  the  Bulletin.  Call,  Examiner 
and  Report  are  in  rebellion  against  the 
Southern  Pacific — all  our  daily  newspapers 
except  the  r/iroHiWc.  As  that  is  owned  by 
Mr.  de  Young,  and  Mr.  de  Young  wants  to 
go  to  the  Senate,  the  Chronicle  naturally 
stands  by  the  Republican  party.  I  omit  the 
Post  from  the  list,  for  the  Post  is  not  a  news- 
paper. It  is  a  gamin  on  Newspaper  Row, 
begging  for  pennies  from  every  window,  and 
having  the  best  luck  under  that  of  Colonel 
Biirnhani'6  Clam  Bouillon  is  the  best. 
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liuiiif.  Tlie  J'osl  should  be  |)Ut  to  death 
after  election,  and  probably  it  will  be.  It  is 
not  only  a  disgrace  to  journalism  but  to  San 
Francisco,  and  San  Francisco  feels  it.  Ordin- 
ary blackmailers  must  be  appalled  by  the 
Post.  Nothing  like  it  for  obscene  willingness 
to  do  dirty  things  for  dirty  money  has  been 
seen  in  California. 

Everybody  who  has  a  spark  of  courage  is 
up  against  the  Southern  Pacific.  The  Traf- 
fic Association  is  proof  that  some  of  our  mer- 
chants dare  to  fight  it.  Backed  by  the 
press,  and  l)y  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  State,  already  taken  by  the 
Examiner,  surely  the  most  timid  among  our 
business  men  should  be  able  to  find  the 
pluck  to  speak  out;  or,  if  that  be  too  much 
to  require  of  them,  at  least  they  can  be 
brave  enough  to  give  their  votes  against  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific's 
ticket.  That  corporation  environs  us  and 
permeates  our  life,  fouling  us  at  every  point 
of  contact.  It  should  be  smashed  flat  at 
the  polls. 

"Good  heavens,"  said  a  New  York  jour- 
nalist to  me  the  other  day,  "Why  are  you  all 
roaring,  and  roaring  all  the  time,  against  the 
Southeru  Pacific?  It's  only  one  railroad. 
Can't  you  find  anything  else  to  complain 
of?" 

And  the  answer  was  that  the  temperature 
probably  excludes  other  topics  of  conversa- 
tion in  the  Pit. 


Within  the  past  three  or  four  weeks  a  tide 
has  risen  in  San  Francisco  that  tells  of  the 
state  of  the  political  waters  throughout  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  but  a  little  while  back  that 
Adolph  Sutro,  having  been  denied  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination,  and  having  been  passed 
over  for  Mr.  EUert  by  the  Non-Partisans, 
seemed  to  stand  no  chance  at  all  of  being 
elected  Mayor.  Now  his  election  is  con- 
sidered all  but  certain.  Nearly  everybody  I 
encounter  tells  me  he  is  going  to  vote  for 
Sutro.  Those  I  meet  are  lawyers,  journalists, 
doctors,  business  men,  clerks  and  working- 
men.  There  is  not  one  daily  paper  in  San 
Francisco  advocating  his  election,  and  only 
this  Letter  among  the  weeklies.  Neverthe- 
less Sutro's  defiance  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
his  direct  appeal  to  the  people  on  this  one 
chosen  issue,  has,  added  to  his  other  claims 
on  the  consideration  of  San  Franciscans, 
found  popular  response,  and  he  is  unques- 
tionably in  the  lead.  The  Democrats  will 
have  none  of  Mr.  James;  but  not,  as  the  Exavi- 
incr  fastidiously  explains,  because  he  is  "illit- 
erate and  uncouth."  The  people  of  California 
have  ever  been  merciful  as  to  the  grammar 
and  manners  of  their  public  men,  but  Mr. 
James  needs  favors  from  the  Southern  Pacific 
in  his  business  as  a  stock-raiser,  and  his 
kindness  to  Spring  Valley,  as  a  Supervisor, 
is  of  record.  Besides,  he  was  nominated  by 
Boss  Rainey.  So  Democrats  who  are  anti- 
monopolists  want  an  anti-monopolist  for 
Mayor,  and  will,  therefore,  vote  for 
Sutro.  Mr.  EUert  isn't  enough  of  an  anti- 
monopolist  to  alarm  the  monopolies.  He 
has  been  far  too  careful  a  nurse  of  his  ambi- 
tion to  make  powerful  corporate  enemies. 
But  in  his  solicitude  not  to  give  grave 
offense  to  the  "great  interests  controlling 
large  blocks  of  votes,"  of  which  Colonel 
Burns  wrote  to  Mr.  Estee,  Mr.  Ellert  has 
rather  lost  sight  of  the  obscure  citizen  who 
controls  only  his  own  vote.  As  for  Dr. 
O'Donnell,  civilization  has  to  put  up  with 
the  sort  of  citizen  who  can  prefer  him  to  a 
Sutro  or  an  Ellert  for  chief  magistrate  of  an 
American  city.  The  candidacy  of  Adolph 
Sutro  attracts.  It  is  felt  that  with  this  vigor- 
ous, pugnacious  old  man  in  the  Mayor's  office 
the  Southern  Pacific,  the  street-car  com- 
panies,  the   water   and   gas  and   telephone 


companies — tlie  corporations  that  use  the 
streets  of  the  city  as  if  the  public  had  no 
rights  in  them,  buy  up  the  Supervisors  and 
generally  ride  over  us  roughshod,  willi  a  con- 
tempt that  has  grown  from  and  been  justi- 
fied by  their  experience  of  official  feebleness 
—would  be  brought  to  book  and  taught  to 
respect  the  law.  Huntington  has  made  a 
personal  enemy  of  Sutro,  and  that  is  a  piece 
of  good  fortune  for  San  Francisco,  since 
there  is  no  harder  fighter  in  the  country 
than  he.  He  is  a  millionaire  such  as  we  are 
not  accustomed  to  have  among  us— a  man 
who  besides  possessing  the  money-making 
talent  in  high  degree,  also  has  a  heart  and  a 
human  capacity  for  getting  angry  and  stay- 
ing angry  at  injustice.  Adolph  Sutro  repre- 
sents in  his  person  the  general  enmitv  to  the 
hoggish  greed  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  to 
its  arrogance,  its  dull  disregard  for  the 
rights  of  others  and  its  determination 
to  use  the  governmental  machinery  of 
an  American  community  to  desi)oil  that 
community.  Sutro  can  atlbrd  to  be  defeated 
for  Mayor  of  San  Francisco,  but  San  Fran- 
cisco cannot  afford  to  let  Sutro  be  defeated. 
He  stands  for  the  battle  of  citizenship  against 
the  associated  villiinies.  Hence  I  believe 
that  the  landslide  away  from  the  Republican 
party  will,  as  one  of  its  good  results,  carry 
Mr.  Sutro  into  the  Mayor's  office. 


Since  the  above  paragr.-iph  relating  to  Mr. 
Sutro  was  written,  he  has  won  an  unex- 
ampled single-handed  triumph  over  the 
Southern  Pacific.  The  monopoly  has  yielded 
to  liis  demand  for  a  single  fare  from  the  city 
to  the  ocean.  Sutro's  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  work  of  building  his  competing  car-line 
accounts  for  the  Southern  Pacific's  surrender. 
His  first  impression  on  receiving  the  news 
was  that  it  was  a  move  to  beat  him  for 
Mayor — to  give  to  the  public  the  notion  that 
he  had  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  Mr. 
Huntington  and  would  abandon  his  compet- 
ing enterprise.  But  the  public  will  not  take 
it  that  way.  Mr.  Sutro  has  brought  the 
Southern  Pacific  off  its  high  horse,  and  the 
people  are  as  delighted  as  they  are  surprised 
at  his  victory,  for  they  have  grown  accus- 
tomed to  witne.ssing  the  defeat  of  all  who 
offer  battle  to  the  monopoly.  Mr.  Sutro 
will  be  Mayor. 


This  is  creditable  to  him  and  his  party,  but 
if  his  candidacy  shall,  with  Mr.  Kelly's 
assistance,  procure  the  election  of  Mr.  Loud, 
it  will  be  unfortunate. 
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But  the  landslide,  let  us  trust,  will  be  dis- 
criminating. There  are  some  Republicans 
who  should  not  be  buried  and  a  good  many 
Democrats  whose  election  would  be  a  misfor- 
tune. Judge  Henshaw,  Republican,  is  in  all 
ways  preferable  to  Judge  Murphy,  Democrat, 
for  the  Supreme  bench.  And  Judge  Levy, 
Democrat,  is  no  better  qualified,  except  as  a 
lawyer,  for  the  Superior  Court  than  Judge 
Campbell,  Republican,  is  for  the  Police 
Court.  It  is  impossible  to  say  anything  of 
this  pair  that  their  conduct  has  not  already 
said  louder  than  words  can.  Levy's  defeat 
would  be  a  sore  affliction  to  the  associated 
villainies,  and  Campbell's  election  a  gratifica- 
tion to  every  citizen  to  whom  an  appearance  in 
the  prisoner's  dock  is  not  an  improbability. 
In  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  Joseph 
P.  Kelly,  the  Democratic  nominee,  repudi- 
ated by  the  Democratic  State  Central  Com- 
mittee for  his  connection,  as  charged  by  his 
partner.  Max  Popper,  with  the  bribery  of 
Supervisors,  will  \>e  beaten,  but  that  does  not 
mean,  I  hope,  that  Mr.  Loud,  his  Republican 
antagonist,  will  be  successful.  Mr.  Loud  is 
a  forceless  person,  satisfactory  to  the  corpora- 
tions. Mr.  Denman,  Democrat,  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  Central  Committee.  He  is 
known  as  a  gentleman,  a  man  of  brains  and 
convictions,  and  his  presence  in  tlie  House  of 
Representatives  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
California.  Mr.  Rogers,  the  I-'opulist  candi- 
date, has  character  and  ability,  I  am  told. 


Mr.  Kelly  adds  to  his  other  claims  to  con- 
tempt an  effort  to  win  votes  as  an  Irishman 
and  a  Catholic.  He  sets  up  as  a  martyr  to 
the  "  A.  P.  A."  It  is  such  Irishmen  as  he 
who  account  lor  the  existence  of  that  organ- 
ization. Mr.  Nealon,  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  Board  of  Equalization,  is  another. 
To  me  Mr.  Nealon  gave  the  intimation — 
and  the  giving  was  intended  to  deter  from 
adverse  criticism — that  his  Irish  and  Catho- 
lic friends  in  the  convention,  and  out  of  it, 
would  be  displeased  at  opposition  to  him, 
and  regard  condemnatory  comment  upon  his 
candidacy  as  an  attack  on  their  race  and 
religion.  I  didn't  believe  Mr.  Nealon,  and 
I  hope  I  was  justified  in  my  unbelief.  It  is 
not  pleasing  to  an  American  citizen  to  think 
that  there  are  many  Irishmen  in  San  Fran- 
cisco who  deem  a  Nealon  the  embodiment  of 
all  that  is  politically  deserving  in  their  race 
and  faith.  The  Kellys  and  Nealons,  who 
ask  office  on  the  ground  that  they  are  Irish 
and  Catholic,  ought  always  to  be  beaten  on 
that  ground  alone,  if  no  others  exist.  They 
are  a  dangerous  element  in  our  politics, 
since  they  stand  for  race  and  religious  preju- 
dice. To  vote  for  a  Kelly  or  a  Nealon  be- 
cause either  is  Irish  or  Catholic  is  quite  as 
squalid  an  offense  against  American  ideas  as 
it  would  be  for  an  "A.  P.  A."  or  any  other 
Protestant  bigot  and  dullard  to  oppose  Judge 
Coffey  because  he  is  of  Irish  blood  and  the 
ancient  faith.  I  don't  know  much  concern- 
ing this  "'A.  P.  A."  that  my  churchly  con- 
temporary, the  Monitor,  has  been  rending 
the  heavens  about,  but  if  the  "A.  P.  A." 
should  defeat  Judge  Coffey — a  jurist  of  pure 
character  and  learning  and  courage,  with  a 
gentleman's  scorn  for  the  prizes  of  life  that 
are  to  be  won  by  mean  concessions  to  the 
conscienceless  powers  that  back  a  Levy — I 
shall  be  willing  to  believe  that  it  is  all  the 
Monitor  pictures  it;  that  it  is  a  voluntary  or- 
ganization of  men  who  equal  in  ignorance, 
unreason  and  rancor  the  sort  of  Irishmen 
who  accept  the  leadership  of  a  priest  like 
Father  Scanlan,  who  uses  the  influence  of 
his  sacred  office  in  politics.  Mr.  Burke,  who 
is  the  Democratic  nominee  for  State  Senator, 
in  the  24th  district  is,  I  should  judge  by  his 
name — though  I  neither  know  nor  care — 
also  an  Irishman.  So,  I  suppose,  is  Mr. 
Mahoney,  the  Repuljlican  nominee.  Mr. 
Williams'  name  leaves  his  nationality  and 
faith  open  to  guessing.  He  is  the  independ- 
ent Republican  nominee.  But  Mr.  Burke 
should  get  the  vote  of  every  decent  citizen 
in  the  district,  for  he  is  a  respectable  man, 
while  Mr.  Williams  was  charged  with  being  a 
member  of  the  "Faylor  combine"  while  in 
the  Senate  before,  and  Senator  Mahoney, 
the  special  protege  of  Colonel  Burns,  has  had 
his  record  sufficiently  exposed  in  the  Call, 
the  only  San  Francisco  journal  that  has  seen 
the  need  of  preventing  the  return  to  the 
Legislature  of  this  person,  by  telling  the  peo- 
ple what  his  career  has  been  as  a  law-maker 
in  Sacramento.  Mr.  Mahoney's  re-election 
would  be  as  infamous  as  the  return  of  Judge 
Levy  to  his  present  position  on  the  bench. 
I  have  no  room  in  this  Letter  for  the  details 
of  Senator  Mahoney's  performances  in  the 
Legislature.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  his 
vote  for  a  bill  subjected  it  to  suspicion,  and 
that  he  was  so  anxious  to  earn  the  notice  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  that  he  asked  the  news- 
paper correspondents,  as  a  friendly  favor,  to 
brand  him  as  the  "leader  of  the  railroad 
gang."  Though  Mr.  Mahoney  were  as  Irish 
as  his  name  implies,  and  as  pious  as  a  six- 
teenth century  buccaneer,  I  am  quite  sure 
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that  no  Irish  Catholic  who  is  intelligent 
enough  to  deserve  the  privilege  of  the  ballot 
will  vote  for  him  on  either  account.  And  if 
there  is  an  "A.  P.  A."  who  can  find  no  bet- 
ter reason  than  Mr.  Mahoney's  Irish  blood 
and  name  and  Roman  religion  to  vote 
against  him,  that  "A.  P.  A."  is  as  perilous,  in 
his  degree,  to  American  institutions  as 
Mahoney  himself.  It  is  rudimentary  to  say 
that  questions  of  race  and  religion  have  no 
rightful  place  in  our  politics,  but  at  the  same 
time  men  who  seek  to  derive  advantage  in 
politics  from  their  race  and  religion  have  no 
cause  of  complaint  if  they  are  made  to  suffer 
because  of  them.  This  applies  with  equal 
force  to  the  Nealons,  the  Kellys  and  the 
candidates  with  any  or  no  theological 
beliefs  who  truckle  for  the  votes  of 
such  organizations  as  the  "  A.  P.  A." 
Every  good  American  citizen,  who  loves 
his  country  and  has  a  just  notion  of 
the  spliere  of  religion,  will  take  pleasure  in 
rebuking  both  on  every  occasion  offering,  at 
the  polls  or  elsewhere.  This,  I  understand, 
is  considered  a  "dangerous  subject."  I 
don't  see  why.  Persons  who  are  incapable 
of  comprehending  the  plain  sense  of  keep- 
ing old-world  religious  and  national  hatreds 
out  of  the  politics  of  this  republic,  are  not 
entitled  to  have  their  prejudices  treated  re- 
spectfully by  American  journals.  At  all 
events,  this  Leiter  will  show  them  no  re- 
spect. 

Alexander  Vogelsang,  Democratic  candi- 
date for  the  Senate  in  the  39th  District, 
should  be  elected.  He  is  a  young  lawyer  of 
high  intelUgence  and  excellent  character. 
Mr.  Powers,  Republican  candidate  for  Assem- 
blyman in  the  41st  District,  is  classed  as  a  De 
Young  man  by  the  Examiner.  I  don't  be- 
lieve it.  Mr.  Powers  is  not  of  the  intellect- 
ual or  moral  grade  to  be  a  supporter  of  a  De 
Young  or  a  Burns  for  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. Between  Mr.  McNab,  Non-Partisan,  and 
Mr.  Whelan,  Democrat,  for  Sheriff,  it  is  hard 
to  choose.  Each  is  a  sterling  sort  of  man. 
The  one  thing  against  Mr.  Whelan  is  the 
charge  that  he  has  agreed  to  give  Boss 
Rainey  part  of  the  patronage  of  the  office. 
This  Mr.  Whelan  denies,  and  he  is  entitled 
to  belief,  for  he  has  long  defied  the  bosses. 
Supervisor  Hinton  ought  to  get  his  re-elec- 
tion by  a  great  majority,  for  he  is  an  upright 
official  who  has  demonstrated  that  unclean 
money  oft'ers  no  temptation  to  him.  City 
Attorney  Creswell  and  City  Surveyor  Fitz- 
hugh  should  be  re-elected,  and  Dr.  Stanton, 
nominated  by  the  railroad  and  Buckley  for 
Railroad  Commissioner,  ought  to  be  beaten. 
Dangerfield  and  Dunne,  Democratic  candi- 
dates for  the  Superior  Court,  are  men  of 
testrd  probity.  Mr.  Baggett,  Populist,  nomi- 
nated for  the  same  high  place,  stands  well 
at  the  bar  and  in  the  community.  Mr. 
KreesB  should  be  re-elected  Public  Admin- 
istrator. The  death  of  Mr.  Waite  ought 
to  insure  the  election  of  Mr.  Maddox, 
Democratic  nominee  for  Secretary  of  State. 
He  is  a  journalist  of  talent  and,  what  is 
better,  a  man  of  character  and  connections. 
Mr.  McGlynn,  his  Populist  opponent,  is 
also  of  good  character,  and  likewise  a  jour- 
nalist. Morehouse,  Republican  candidate 
for  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  should 
be  beaten  by  the  peoide  of  his  district.  He 
is  a  servant  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  as  are 
the  Republican  nominees  for  the  Railroad 
Commission.  The  men  to  vote  for  for  this 
latter  board  are  La  Rue,  Phillips  and  Mar- 
cus, all  endorsed  by  the  Traffic  Association. 
County  Clerk  Haley  and  Assessor  Siebe 
should  be  re-elected.  And,  of  course,  Bar- 
clay Henley  ought  to  be  the  next  District 
Attorney.  If  the  people  of  San  Francisco 
want  war  made   on  the  boodlers,  high  and 


low,  they  will  elect  Mr.  Henley.  For  the 
rest,  in  the  local  field,  the  Non-Partisan 
ticket  is  safest  to  follow. 

It  is,  naturally,  repugnant  to  my  feelings 
to  have  any  clash  with  Mr.  Hearst  of  the 

Examiner,  with  whom  for  years  past  I  have 
had  professional  relations  as  a  writer,  and 
sometimes  as  managing  editor,  or  director  of 
his  paper's  editorial  page.  But  Mr.  Hearst 
must  deal  with  me  straightforwardly.  In 
mj-  last  Letter  I  asked  him  to  do  two  pimple 
things,  and  he  has  not  comjilied.  He  pub- 
lished me  as  his  authority  for  his  statement 
that  Mr.  W.  H.  Mills  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
was  editor  of  the  unspeakable  San  Francisco 
Post,  and  therefore  responsible  for  the  print- 
ing of  the  Neff  filth  about  Mr.  Budd.  As 
Mr.  Hearst  had  apologized  to  Mr.  Mills  for 
this,  and  to  Mr.  Estee  for  accusing  him  of 
being  indebted  to  the  Stanford  estate,  I 
thought  it  but  fitting  that  lie  should  apolo- 
gize to  me  for  his  unauthorized  use  of  my 
name  in  support  of  his  insult  to  Mr.  Mills. 
Also,  I  deemed  it  right  that  he  should  deny 
the  assertions  of  the  organs  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  Colonel  Burns  that  I  had  been 
discharged  from  his  employ  for  attack- 
ing the  associated  villainies  through  the 
Examiner.  Early  last  month  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Hearst  making  this  same  request, 
and  his  reply  was  a  visit  from  his 
secretary  to  convey  expressions  of  good  will 
(which  are  certainly  reciprocated)  and  to  say 
that  anything  I  desired  would  be  published, 
if  I  would  suggest  the  form.  Of  course  I 
felt  bound  to  leave  that  to  Mr.  Hearst  and 
his  accomplished  writers,  and  likewise  gave 
due  thanks  for  the  information  that  my 
return  to  the  Examiner  would  be  gratifying 
to  Mr.  Hearst,  but  this  honor  was  declined. 
Under  the  circumstances,  I  am  unable  to 
understand  Mr.  Hearst's  silence.  An  apology 
for  erroneously  quoting  me  I  am  willing  to 
forego,  if  Mr.  Hearst  would  find  it  more 
painful  than  apologizing  to  Mr.  Estee  and 
Jlr.  Mills  ;  Imt  I  am  under  the  necessity  of 
insisting  that  he  set  right  the  small  matter 
of  history  involving  the  cause  of  my  relin- 
guishment  of  the  editorial  management  of  the 
£'.r"Hn'ncr  in  the  midst  of  a  political  canvass. 
That  has  been  misrepresented  by  the  cor- 
poration press  in  a  way  that  is  injurious  to 
us  both.  I  desire  to  he  as  free  to  criticise 
the  Examiner  in  this  Letter  as  I  am  to  criti- 
cise any  other  newspaper,  and  do  not  care  to 
be  placed  by  Mr.  Hearst's  unaccountable 
silence  in  a  position  where  I  may  be  accused 
of  personal  rancor,  with  any  appearance 
of  |)lausibility,  in  the  event  that  I  should 
ever  express  disapproval  of  either  Mr. 
Hearst  or  his  newspaper,  which  is  in  many 
ways  so  admirable.  Consequently,  if  Mr. 
Hearst  does  not  accede  to  my  request  and 
place  the  truth  on  record  as  to  my  retire- 
ment from  his  service,  I  shall  be  compelled, 
however  reluctantly,  to  publish  in  my  Letter 
the  correspondence  between  us  that  resulted 
in  my  resignation  of  the  direction  of  the  edi- 
torial columns  and  political  policy  of  the 
Examiner.  Arthur  McEwen. 
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THE   TWADDLER. 

Passing  up  Market  street  on  Tuesday  t  beheld  my 
former  friend  Hcrrin,  walking  arm-in-arm  with 
Judge  Levy.  I  tried  to  evade  recognition,  of 
course,  but  Herrin — who  like  all  men  on  the  down- 
ward path  is  a  victim  of  fate — hailed  me. 

"Persiflage,"  lie  said,  with  an  assuniptioD  of  the 
old  cordiality,  "what  do  you  think  of  the  election?" 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  the  election,"  I  returned, 
freezingly,  ignoring  a  painful  smile  of  recoKoition 
and  saUilation  from  Levy. 

"  Indeed!"  cried  Herrin,  with  a  forced  cheerfnl- 
ness  that  had  infinite  sadness  in  it,  "and  what  else 
could  you  be  thinking  about  at^  time  like  this?" 

"I  was  thinking,"  was  my  cold  response,  "which 
of  you  suffers  most  by  being  seen  in  each  other's 
company." 

And  with  a  stiff  bow  I  left  the  Judge  and  the  un- 
fortunate Herrin  rooted  to  the  pavement. 


Harry  Brady  drew  me  into  a  corner  of  the  club 
smoking-room  yesterday  and  read  me  a  letter  from 
Searlec,  the  relict  of  Mrs.  Hopkins,  written  from 
New  York.  In  it  Searles  said  he  would  never,  if  lie 
could  help  it,  plant  foot  in  California  again.  "San 
Francisco  abuses  me  continually,"  he  wrote, 
"whereas  it  ought  to  he  proud  of  my  gifts  and 
grateful  for  them.  .-Actually,  they  are  calling  on  me 
to  put  up  a  monument  to  my  late  wife.  I'm  sure  I 
could  erect  uo  better  monument  than  the  magnifi- 
cent building  I  have  bestowed  on  the  Art  Associa- 
tion." 

"Begad,  that's  true,"  X  said  warmly,  "and  Searles 
is  quite  right  about  it." 

"Hold  on,  Persiflage,"  said  Brady,  "there's 
more." 

"I  am  tired  of  San  Francisco,"  continued  Searles 
in  bis  letter.  "It's  nothing  but  ask,  ask,  ask,  I'm 
sick  of  being  importuned  for  money,  and  if  I  had 
back  half  that  I've  given  and  lent  I'd  be  a  much 
licher  man," 

"Confound  him!"  I  cried  in  a  rage,  "I  never  knew 
a  meaner  or  more  touudabout  way  to  dun  a  gentle- 
man! Harry,  if  you'll  lend  it  to  me,  I'll  send  him 
that  ten  by  the  ne.Yt  mail." 

"Persiflage,"  said  Brady,  blueing,  "you  know 
nothing  ^ould  give  me  greater  pleasure,  but  the 
fact  is — er — I  was  just  on  the  point  of  ai.king  you  if 
you  had  twenty  or  so  to  spare.  Dem  Searles  I 
Really,  I  agree  with  you  that  he's  confoundedly 
businesslike  and  ungentlemanly." 

I  didn't  think  it  of  Searles,  and  I'm  sure  Brady 
shares  my  feeling. 


My  friend  Dan  Burns — who  since  our  reconcilia- 
tion'through  the  good  offices  of  the  amiable  Spreck- 
els  has  warmed  to  me  wonderlully — came  to  me  on 
Wednesday  last,  greatly  disturbed  in  mind. 

"Persiflage,"  said  he,  "I  want  your  advice. 
Here's  the  Bulletin  gone  and  published  all  about 
that  S;31,000  odd  that  I  couldn't  conveniently  turn 
into  thM  Treasury  when  I  was  Secretary  of  State. 
It  was  Reynolds  took  it,  as  I'm  a  gentleman." 

"But  whoever  took  it,  Dan,"  says  I,  "the  State 
hasn't  got  it  back,  and  now  that  you're  rich  vou 
ought  to  do  the  handsome  thing  and  make  good 
the  amount  embezzled." 

"I  can't  do  it  uuder  fire!"  cries  the  Colonel. 

"But,  hang  it,  man,  they  rubbed  the  thing  into 
you  four  years  ago,  and  you  haven't  been  under  fire 
since  until  now," 

"That's  not  the  point,"  says  Burns,  hotly, 
"Thirty-one  thousand  dollars  is  thirty-one  thousand 
dollars,  whether  a  man's  rich  or  poor ;  and,  hang 
'em,  I've  as  much  right  as  another  to  enjoy  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  of  my  country.  What's  the  good 
of  the  statute  of  limitations  if  it  isn't  to  be  oper- 
ative? vVhat  I  want  is  your  judgment  as  a  gentle- 
man, Persiflage,  on  whether  i  ought  to  call  Fitch 
out?" 

"To  fight  a  duel?" 

"That's  it,"  agreed  the  Colonel,  a  fierce  light  in 
hie  blue  eye. 

"He  wouldn't  go." 

"Then  he's  a  coward,  dash  him  !" 

"Not  necessarily.  A  gentleman,  you  know,  isn't 
required  to  fight  one  who  isn't  a  gentleman." 

"D'ye  mean  to  say,"  roared  the  Colonel,  "that  I'm 
no  gentleman?" 

"No;  but  Fitch  might.  He  can  say  you  are 
barred  from  an  appeal  to  the  code  of  honor  until 
you  return  the  money  that  was  stolen  from  your 
office  while  you  were  Secretary  of  State." 

"What!"  cried  the  Colonel,  'Pay  thirty-one 
thousand  dollars  for  the  privilege  of  fighting  old 
Fitch,  and  running  the  risk  of  being  killed  in  the 
bargain?    I'll  see  him  hanged  first!" 

"Very  well.  Colonel  Burn.","  I  responded  coldly, 
"that  is  a  matter  for  you  to  settle  with  yourself." 

"But  see  here.  Persiflage,"  he  pleaded,   "do  you 
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think  it  fair  tu  raliu  up  things  ugaini<t  a  gentleman 
that's  fourteen  years  oldV" 

"I'd  advise  you,  sir,  as  editor  of  tho  I'ogt,  to  con- 
sult Mr.  Budd  on  that  point." 

And  I  left  liim.  lie  sent  me  a  basket  of  wine  the 
next  day,  and  I  must  say  that  whatever  Colonel 
Burns'  ciianictftr  may  have  been  as  an  ollicial,  or 
may  be  as  the  leader  of  u  ^reat  party,  ho  has  the 
instincts  of  a  gentleman  wlieu  it  comes  to  social 
life. 


Charles  Webb  Howard  and  Horace  F.  Cutter 
called  me  into  conference  at  the  Pacific  Union  Wed- 
nesday night  and  asked  what  I  thoutilit  ought  to  be 
done  to  stay  the  flight  uf  the  Kimlergaiten  to  the 
University  "Club. 

"Egad,  gentleman,"  s.iid  I  "you've  knocked  at 
the  wrong  door.  As  for  nie,  I'm  devilish  glad  the 
young  fellows  have  fiKnid  us  loo  dull  to  please  them, 
^ince  they're  gone  there's  u  cliance  for  a  little  quiet 
in  the  rooms." 

"But,"  urged  Howard,  "some  of  them  are  very 
highly  connected." 

"Oh,  of  course,"  I  aduiitled.  "God  forbid  that  I 
should  say  anything  disrespectful  of  their  families, 
but,  nevertiieless,  our  young  friends,  Dick  Tobin, 
Jack  Cafsijriy,  Harold  Wheeler  and  Truxton  Beale 
are  liitter  at  the  University  than  they  are  here. 
Nice  hoys  enough,  you  know,  but  not  quite  the — 
the — ton  for  the  Pacific  Unior,  i-h?" 

"Tnf,  Perpifla(;e,"  inteijected  old  Cutter,  "they 
had  a  way  if  making  game  of  your  faded  airs  and 
graces,  and  that's  wtiat's  the  matter  with  you." 

"Yes,"  chimed  in  Webb,"  I  remember  how 
.Wheeler  and  the  rest  used  to  josh  you  about  your 
wig  and  false  teeth." 

"Demme,  gentlemen!"  I  cried,  "<Ud  you  come  to 
me  to  remind  me  that  I  am  past  the  first  flush  of 
youth?  You  want  to  know  why  young  men  don't 
like  to  come  here,  and  how  to  bring  them  back. 
Stay  away  yourselves  for  a  while  and  see  if  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  cursed  dullness  of  the  club  won't  seduce 
them  to  return.  Webb,  you're  showing  your  growth 
of  girth.  I  advise  you  to  lay  in  a  new  pair  of 
stays." 

Egad,  when  it  comes  to  repartee  I'm  not  afraid  to 
cross  swords  with  a  couple  of  infernal  money- 
spinners — though  I  have  nothing  to  say  against 
Webb  and  Cutter,  for  two  more  respectable  men 
don't  live.  Yet,  when  it  comes  to — to  esprit,  the 
purer,  more  etherial  side  of  things,  you  compre- 
hend— 


At  Union  Hall  on  Monday  night,  after  the  speak- 
ing, I  got  my  able  friend.  Senator  White,  away 
from  the  demmed  politicians  and  took  him  around 
to  Norman's  for  a  qniet  oyster  and  a  glass  of 
draught  beer — than  which  there  is  nothing  so  good 
for  brain  fag,  which  both  of  us  were  suffering  from. 

"Stephen,"  said  I,  "Where  the  doose  did  you 
pick  it  up?" 

"Pick  up  what.  Persiflage?"  asked  White,  strok- 
ing his  beard  in  that  lariie,  free,  fl  jwing  way  which 
a  man  brings  back  from  Washington.  He  caught 
sight  of  himself  in  a  mirror,  and  readjused  his 
iiecktie,  which  was  as  bad  as  a  Los  .\ngeles  liaber- 
d.ihher's  best. 

"1  speak  of  your  style,  Stephen,"  I  said,  giving 
the  affable  nod  of  recognition  to  Norman,  who  was 
pas-ing.  Every  gentleman  owes  it  to  him.  He  was 
an  officer  in  the  German  army.  "For  a  man  of  your 
abiliiy,  Senator — and,  demme,  you  /lare  some  brains 
— you've  the  worst  style  of  any  orator  of  any  preten- 
sions that  1  have  heard  on  the  platform  in  Califor- 
nia.    And,  egad,  that's  saying  a  good  deal." 

"Confound  it.  Persiflage,  I — I — " 

"Come,  come,  Stephen,"  I  said  soothingly,  lifting 
my  beer  to  look  at  it  through  the  light — and  if  it 
had  been  claret  instead  of  yellow  lager  it  could  not 
have  been  redder  than  White  was — "Come,  Ste- 
phen, take  what  I  say  as  it's  meant — for  your  im- 
provement. Why  can't  you  be  natural  on  the 
stump?  Why  do  you  puif  out  your  chtst  like  a 
pouter  pigeon,  and  fetch  your  voice  from  below  the 
belt,  and  move  around  with  the  [-low  grandeur  of  a 
statue  off  Its  pedestal?  That  sort  of  thing  has  to  be 
awfully  well  done  to  pass  muster,  and  you  do  it  as 
badly  as  it's  possible  to  do  it — like  a  min  past  mid- 
dle age  who's  trying  to  call  up  the  rhetorical  airs  of 
his  graduating  oration.  I  can't  stand  it,  White.  I 
can  read  your  speeches,  notwitbslanding  the  large, 
imposing,  commonplace  flow  of  the  language  and 
the  respectable  safeness  of  the  ideas,  but  your 
speaking  always  drives  me  out  of  the  hall.  Why, 
Senator " 

Tliey  needn't  tell  me  that  it  was  my  friend  While 
who  did  it,  for  I  was  looking  straight  at  him  when 
consciousness  suddenly  fled.  Nor  do  I  believe  that 
Judge  Levy  would  have  been  guilty  of  it,  though  he 
sat  at  a  table  not  far  behind  me.  It  may  tiave  been 
Will  Ashe  who  did  it  in  a  pLayful  mood,  as  has  also 
been  suggested,  but  whether  the  beer-glass  was 
Iiropelled  by  the  hand  of  enmity  or  humor,  it  cer- 
tainly hit  the  mark  hard,  wiped  out  iny  wits  for 
half  an  hour,  and  utterly  spoiled  my  second-best 
wig  by  cutting  a  gash  in  it  three  inches  long. 

Pebbiflaoe. 


THE  KENDALS  IN  "THE  IRONMASTER,' 


It  may  be  the  old  story  Zangwill  tells  so  naively 
of  the  puilding  that  was  tpoiled  by  leaving  out 
many  of  the  ingredients — the  economical  pudding 
of  Hans'  wife,  so  disappointingly  different  from 
that  luscious  compound  over  which  Peter  smacked 
his  lips,  or  it  may  be  a  certain  British  inflexi- 
bility of  the  Kendals  and  their  company,  which 
makes  The  Ironmaster  so  unlike  I.e  Mititre  dea 
Forges.  At  any  rate  tho  play  has  not  gained  in  tho 
adaptation,  and  the  players  have  so  Anglicised  the 
characters  that  that  very  subtle  thing,  the  Gallic 
wit,  the  sparkle,  the  passion— the  essence,  in  short, 
of  a  romantic,  emotional  play— has  evaporated. 

In  this  as  in  his  other  stories,  Ohnet  deals  with 
sentiment,  the  problems  of  the  mind  and  heart.  And 
in  such  plays,  effects  must  largely  be  nnide  by  tho 
personality  of  the  actor.  "Claire"  is  the  typical 
aristocratic  French  girl.  As  such  she  is  cokl  and 
proud,  but  she  must  also  be  young  and  beautiful. 
Her  scorn  of  the  "  Ironmaster  "  and  her  selfish 
sacrifice  of  him  to  her  own  wounded  vanity  are 
intelliaible  in  the  inexperienced  daughter  of  the 
marquise  who  has,  for  the  ffrst  time,  really  felt  the 
strong  hand  of  trouble  upon  her.  But  "  Claire  " 
is  excusable  only  by  reason  of  her  youth ;  her 
cruelty  is  half  innocence.  And  Mrs.  Kendal's 
beauty  is  too  mature,  too  exuberant  for  the  part. 
It  is  evident  that  her  "Claire"  is  old  enough  to 
appreciate  the  wrong  she  is  doing.  Of  course,  Mrs. 
Kendal  has  too  much  good  tas^,  experience  and 
ability  to  make  of  any  role  she  attempts  anything 
other  than  a  good  piece  of  work,  clearly  conceived 
and  carefully  acted.  But  she  herself  has  set  the 
standard  by  which  she  must  be  judged,  and  those 
who  have  admired  the  grasp,  the  art  and  the 
strength  of  her  "Paula"  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
a  "  Claire,"  soft  and  womanly,  it  is  true,  but  lack- 
ing the  touch  of  fire,  of  passion,  that  should  ani- 
mate and  lighten  and  crown  the  character 

Twice  Mrs.  Kendal  rises  above  the  mediocrity  so 
unworthy  of  her.  First,  when  she  is  alone,  men- 
tally preparing  herself  to  beg  her  husband's  forgive- 
ness, and  again  in  the  last  scene  with  him.  Her 
touching  humility  as  she  sinks  before  him  kissing 
his  hand,  and  her  final  appeal  to  his  love  are  the 
oases  in  a  desert  of  commonplaces. 

"  Phillipe  Derblay  "  is  Mr.  Kendal's  opportunity. 
His  English  reserve  is  not  out  of  place  in  a  man 
like  the  "Ironmaster,"  and  his  presentation  of  the 
character  is  logical  and  strong.  His  manner  is 
quiet  and  natural,  his  appearance  prepossessing, 
his  bursts  of  passion  doubly  effective  contrasted 
with  the  calm  that  precedes  and  follows  them.  At 
the  clo»e  of  the  last  scene  between  "  Derblay  "  and 
"Claire,"  he  makes  his  strongest  point.  Faith  in 
his  wife's  sincerity,  joy  in  the  possibility  of  their 
future  happiness,  and  courage  for  the  encounter 
that  lies  before  him — all  struggle  in  his  voice  as  he 
puts  her  from  him  and  rushes  off. 

The  company  is  not  at  its  best  in  The  Ironmaster. 
Miss  Campbell's  "  Suzanne"  and  Grahan;'s  "Mou- 
linet  '•■  are  thoroughly  acceptable,  but  "De  Bligny" 
is  wofully  bad,  and  Miss  Marion  Lea,  who  made  of 
"Ellean"  last  week  a  novel,  hweetly  serious  in- 
genue, overacts  inexcusably  as  "  Athenias." 


At  the  California,  Katie  Emmett  is  singing  and 
dancing  her  way  through  a  maze  of  difficulties  and 
thrilling  dangers.  It's  a  pretty  way,  frankly  Irish, 
with  all  the  traditional  Hibernian  virtues  and  the 
stock  detestation  of  England  and  Englishmen. 
But  however  stage-worn  tlie  characters  and  the 
plot  of  Killarney  there  is  nothin"  trite  or  conven- 
tional about  Katie  Emmett  with  her  unflagging 
spirits,  her  jolly  laugh  and  irresistible  accent.  She 
is  winsome  and  merry,  and  the  miraculous  events 
which  bring  "Kitty  Burke"  back  to  fortune  are 
accepted  by  an  audience  delighted  to  see  such 
charming  virtue  rewarded.  Her  engagement  closes 
with  this  week. 


It  is  at  once  the  delight  and  the  dismay  of  the 
actor's  profession  that  reward  or  punishment  fol- 
lows so  promptly  upon  his  performance.  To  know 
oneself  great,  and  to  feel  that  greatness  multiplied 
by  every  quickened  pulse,  by  every  brightened  eye 
that  responds  to  the  voice  of  genius,  is  to  mount 
to  Olympus  and  enjoy  a  foretaste  of  the  nectar  of 
the  gods.  To  doubt  one's  power,  and  to  see  that 
distrust  spread  and  grow  upon  the  wearied  faces 
and  listless,  indifferent  figures  of  others,  and  then 
to  read  failure  again  in  the  people's  delegated  cen- 
sor, the  newspaper,  is  to  descend  to  the  lowest  pur- 
gatory of  self -contempt.  And  this,  after  all,  is  just. 
But  there  are  other  conditions  to  be  considered, 
and  it  is  in  meeting  these  conditions  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  critic  lies.  It  has  happened 
though  rarely,  that  an  actor  realizes  his  own  inca- 
pacity, and  knows  that  praise,  if  it  be  h>estowed,  is 
unearned,  undeserved.  But  even  this  is  not  so  de- 
moralizing, so  disheartening,  as  to  be  assured  by 
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the  highest,  the  most  exacting  tribunal,  one's  own 
conscience,  that  his  work  is  good— that  years  of 
careful  study  have  ripened  his  judgment  and  ma- 
tured his  powers — and  then  not  meet  with  recogni- 
tion. The  result  in  the  first  case  is  a  dangerous 
lowering  of  standards,  but  in  the  second  the  hurt 
is  a  grievous  one,  a  sore  sense  of  unfair  treatment 
and  a  natural  contempt  for  and  disregard  of  criti- 
cism. 

It  is  of  this  injustice  that  San  Francisco  is  ac- 
cused by  an  actress  whose  ability  is  conceded  and 
admirea  in  two  continents.  The  greatest  work  she 
has  ever  done,  she  claims,  has  been  unfairly  judged 
—is  not  apijreciated  here.  And  with  an  unflatter- 
ing premonition  of  our  own  lack  of  amiability  un- 
der correction,  she  waits  for  the  "hornet's  nest" 
her  words  will  stir  up;  and  she  has  not  been  dis- 
appointed. Like  a  sulky,  spoiled  child  San  Fran- 
cisco has  resented  the  honest  criticism  so  well  de- 
served. We  stand  abashed  in  our  provincial  crud- 
ity and  conceit,  our  countrified  mock  modesty ;  and 
we  complete  the  e.'chibition  of  our  littleness  by  a 
pettish  resentment  and  an  unworthy  revenge.  If 
Mrs.  Kendal's  censure  had  been  undeserved,  our 
surest  way  of  proving  her  to  be  in  the  wrong  would 
have  been  to  show  that  we  are  broad  enough,  large- 
minded  enough,  to  realize  that  the  artist  and  the 
person  are  entirely  distinct.  Mrs.  Kendal  giving 
to  a  reporter  an  adverse  opinion  of  our  intelligence 
and  appreciative  faculties,  and  Mrs.  Kendal,  the 
actress,  are  not  the  same,  and  may  not  be  con- 
founded save  by  a  wrathful  public  whose  self-love 
is  wounded — a  public  which  has  put  on  the  cap 
and  wears  it  now  as  though  it  hatl  been  made  to 
order. 

"  Criticism  is  neither  hostility  nor  acorn,"  says 
one  of  the  foremost  critics  of  America.  And  he 
quotes :  "Praise  is  a  debt  that  we  owe  to  the  virtues 
of  others." 

It  is  easy  to  find  fault,  easier  than  to  discrimi- 
nate, to  weigh  the  good  points  and  reject  the  bad. 
Wholesale  blame  is  the  refuge  of  the  literary  par- 
venu, whose  uneducated  taste  cannot  appreciate 
the  delicacies  set  before  him.  Give  him  the  coarse 
meats  to  which  he  is  accustomed  and  his  praise  is 
as  overwhelming,  as  injudicious,  as  was  h  s  con- 
demnation. 

"  In  the  past  two  years  the  people  here  have  con- 
demned everything,"  says  Mrs.  Kendal.  ".\nd 
now  nothing  gooo  will  come  here  any  more." 

It  is  one  thing  to  preserve  an  attitude  of  inde- 
pendence, to  vinually  say  to  the  actors  who  come 
here;  "  We  are  a  republic  in  art.  No  European  or 
Eastern  stage  patent  of  nobility  is  recognized  here. 
If  you  would  wear  the  laurel  in  our  hearts  and 
minds,  you  must  earn  it."  It  is  quite  another 
thing  to  affect  for  strangers  a  vastly  higher  stand- 
ard than  we  exact  from  our  own  actors,  and  chur- 
lishly refuse  to  listen  to  any  suggestion  that  the 
fault  may  be  in  our  dulled  palates  rather  than  in 
the  dish  we  put  aside.  The  theater  is  an  institution 
higher  and  finer  than  any  amusement,  and  the  men 
and  worn*  n  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  study, 
the  practice  of  acting  are  not  frivolous  mounte- 
banks hoping  to  provoke  a  laugh  by  cutting  a 
caper.  It  is  to  San  Francisco's  discredit  that  she 
has  not  upheld  the  dignity  and  worth  of  good  act- 
ing. The  greatest  comedians  in  the  world  are  the 
French.  Why?  Because  in  France  the  stage  occu- 
pies a  prominent,  a  respected  place  The  actor's 
is  a  legitimate  profession,  requiring  from  those 
who  would  succeed  continued  application,  besides 
fitness  and  talent.  In  Paris  his  ability  is  recog- 
nized as  it  is  nowhere  else.  He  is  treated  with 
grave  consideration,  his  work  is  appreciated,  and 
he  knows  that  not  one  touch  of  genius  is  unnoted 
and,  what  is  quite  as  salutary,  not  one  fault  is  over- 
looked. 

It  is  suggested  in  our  defense  that  we  did  appre- 
ciate Bernhardt,  that  Irving  did  not  play  to  empty 
houses.  But  one  may  not  claim  specially  keen 
sight  if  he  can  detect  the  sun  by  day  and  the  moon 
by  night.  It's  a  workaday  world,  and  we  on  the 
edge  of  a  comparatively  new  civilization  are  not 
often  favored  by  the  stars  of  great  magnitude.  But 
that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  refuse  to  bask 
gratefully  in  the  gentler  rays  of  some  lesser  planet. 

The  condition  of  the  theater  in  San  Francisco  is 
the  natural  residt  of  the  kin<l  of  criticism  and  pat- 
ronage the  stage  has  received.  To  an  actor  his 
work  is  no  light  affair.  It  is  the  business  of  his 
life.  It  is  due  to  him  that  he  should  be  judged 
honestly,  fairly ;  that  he  should  be  given  the  ben- 
efit of  serious  consideration.  His  reputation  and 
his  future  are  to  a  great  extent  at  the  mercy  of  the 
critic.  That  that  future  should  be  jeopardized  by 
a  frivolous  or  an  unjust  criticism  is  an  ignoble  abuse 
of  power,  a  shameful  filching  of  an  honest  man's 
earnings. 

Miriam  Michelson. 


Frank  H.  Dunne,  Regular  Democratic  Nominee 
for  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  has  the  confidcnca 
of  the  ci-mmunity.  He  has  served  for  two  years  as 
Justice  of  the  Peace  and  has  established  a  reputa- 
tion as  an  upright,  clear-headed  jurist.  He  will  un- 
doubtedly be  promoted  to  the  Superior  Court  bench. 
— .\dv. 


ARTIIMR     M.EWKN'S     LKTTER. 


MR.  MCCARTHY  WAS  IN  IT. 

A    LITTLE   LOCAL   DBAMA    WITH    AN     ABI9T0CBATIC    AT- 
MOSPIIKKK. 
Scene:    Burtint/auu  f'lub  Uouee. 
Era:    La*t  HuinJay. 
Ilramatta  Fertona:    The  elect. 

Paok  BnowN  Uipping  dry  aherni) :     "I  liave  just 
hatl  ft  letter  from  Will  Crocker." 
Majoe  Katuiio.sk;     "Ah  I" 
DickTohi.n:    "Fancy'." 
JoeGeast:     "Indeed?" 
Tai  hot  Clii  to.n-  :    "  Really !" 
•  Wbitf.  HATMcUAHfiiv  :     "  An'  what  Jo  he  say?" 
Vaoe  Bbow.n:     "  Why,  he  says  that  he  ia  jioing 
to  lease  a  villa  near  Chantillv,  because  the  Paris 
atmosphere  agiees  with  his  liealth.     I  sat  down 
at  once  and  wroli-  liiui  that  I  considered  it  far  more 
advisable  tliat  he  build   one  than  lease.      He   is 
apt  to  get  a   bad   bargain,  you  know.     Now,  if  I 
were  going  to  live  just  outside  of  Paris,  I'd  put  up 
a  charming  little  bo.v  in  the  Louis  Quinze  style— By 
the  way,  Harold,  come  into  my  studio  to-morrow 
and  I'll  show  you   tlie  drawings  of  a  villa  that  I 
have  recommended  to  Will   in  the  present  emer- 
gency.    Hetler  come  to-morrow,  for  I  may  have  to 
go  out  of  town  for  s  ime  time  on  Tuesday." 

Harold  WHKELr.B(»(ar/?fd):  "What!  Are  you 
going  Kast  again?" 

Paoe  Bbow.s-  O'eiilaliug) :  "  Well,  you  see— I-I- 
can't  e.\Bctly  say  yet.  l!ut  I  may  have  to  take  a 
trip  to  Knroi)e.  IJowever,  that's  another  matter." 
Major  Uatiihonk:  "  I  must  give  you  a  letter  to 
my  old  friend,  Casimir-Perier,  the  French  Presi- 
dent.   He'll  give  you  a  most  delightful  time." 

Toiu.N :  "And  I'll  give  you  one  to  Lord  .\ber- 
gavenny.    He's  a  marquis,  you  know." 

Talbot  Clinton:     "  I'll  have  you  put  up  at  the 

Carleton,  old  chap,  if  vou  find  vourself  iji  London." 

Page    Bbow.s    (uffulhi) :      "'Thanks,    thanks,  to 

you  all,  but,  you  see,  my  departure  depends  upon  a 

cablegram,  w'hich  I  expect  in  the  morning." 

Joe  Grant:  "I  wish  I  had  time  to  skip  across 
to  the  other  side  with  you,  but  my  new  cottage  is 
takhig  such  a  time  to  build  and  is  going  to  cost  me 
8o  many  coins  that  I  don't  exactly  see  how  I  can 
manage  it." 

Fred  Weiistkr  (j/Ki/icwus/i/);  "You're  putting 
that  up  for  him,  aren't  you.  Page?" 

Baowx  (iiftilid) :  "Of  course,  lam,  and  it's  going 
to  be  a  wonderful  creation,  too,  in  the  mixed  style 
of  the  Swiss  chalet,  with  just  a  few  Ionic  pillars 
thrown  in  to  give  it  a  Greek  touch." 

White  HAr  .McC'artuv:  "Joe  Grant,  its  all 
beautiful  to  talk  about  the  house  yen  is  going  to 
have,  but  where's  thim  liorses  for  your  Tally-ho 
coach?  Why,  man,  I  got  an  eligant  bargain  fixed 
up,  and  you  wouldii't  come  to  the  point." 

Mr.  Grant  (.nerioutty) :  "  Well,  you  see,  Mac, 
I'm  going  to  wait  awhile.  Hobart  has  agreed  to 
select  two  good  leaders  for  me  in  the  East." 

McCarthy  idisijusledly  turning  aivny) :  "  Clifton, 
me  au'  youse'll  have  the  devil  of  a  time  Chuesday 
at  the  races.  What  do  yez  think  of  that  Flam- 
beau filly  of  Macdonough's?" 

Clifton:  "  He  won't  sell  him — it's  no  use — he 
never  sells  anything." 

[Tobiri  lieparls  tn  the  vrr'indah,  presenUii  returning 
with  ajiorifl  young  gentleman  arrayed  in  light  tweeds 
and  a  pink  waistcoat.] 

ToBiN  (ici(/i  great  imprisseinent) :  "Gentlemen, 
permit  me  to  present  my  old  friend  the  Honorable 
Augustus  Arnold  Anson,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Litch- 
lield,  who  happens  to  be  visiting  this  coast  just 
now." 

Page  Brown  (irarmty  greeting  the  new-corner) : 
"  Ah,  Mr.  Anson,  delighted  to  see  you  again. 
Have  you  decided  on  buying  a  ranch  yet?  If  you 
have,  let  me  show  you  some  plans  I  have  in  my 
studio  for  ranch  out-houses.  They  are  positively 
perfect  as  designs." 

Anson  (.carelessly):  "No,  dear  boy;  no.  I've 
thought  some  of  takin;^  a  trip  to  Japan  lately ;  and 
then,  again,  I  had  a  mind  to  pay  a  visit  home  for  a 
time.  But,  you  see,  I'm  undecided  as  yet,  and  I 
have  no  exact  plans.  .-Mter  a  time,  dear  boy,  after 
a  time,  you  know.     Hal  Ha!" 

Maiok  Kathhone:  "You  said,  Dick,  a  while 
ago,  that  you  had  received  a  letter  from  Lord 
Craven  to  the  effect  that  he  was  coming  here  on  a 
visit." 

ToBiN :  "  .No.  Major— not  from  Lord  Craven,  but 
from  his  friend  l-ord  Grosvenor.  We  are  old 
chums,  you  know.  He  entertained  me  on  his  yacht 
at  Cowes  last  year.  It  was  very  delightful!  It 
was  the  first  time  I  had  paiil  any  very  lengthy  visit 
to  Cowes  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  was  marred  by 
only  one  little  incident,  however.  Lord  Chester- 
lield  once  remarkeil  that  no  one  should  ever  tell  a 
story  on  himself,  but  on  this  occasion  I  will  venture 
to  depart  from  the  rule,  because  it  is  so  very  goo<l. 
Ha!  Ha!  You  see,  I  was  invited  by  GriBvenor  on 
board  his  yacht  to  dine,  and  of  course  I  fancied  it 
was  de  rigeur  to  wear  a  dress-suit;  but  I  found  that 
it  is  not,  when   1  arrived  on  board.    The  men — 


would  you  believe  it!- were  all  wearing  smoking 
jackets!  Even  Jack  Casserly  had  one.  You  see, 
he  met  Grosvenor  somewhere  in  London.  I  was 
quite  startled  when  1  saw  him  there  and  was  intro- 
duced to  him.  However,  his  h)rdship  was  more 
than  charming,  and  to  make  me  feel  thoroughly  at 
home  he  said  tliat  he  thought  he  coulil  iind  an  old 
jacket  of  his  own  which  he  had  given  to  his  valet. 
ijure  enough,  he  did,  and  I  wore  it  the  entire  even- 
ing, greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  other  guests. 
It  was  vastly  amusing !     Ha!  Ha!" 

[Just  at  this  Juncture  Mr.  McCarthy  espies  a  stou', 
well-built  man  coining  up  the  driieway  and  rushes  out 
to  meet  him.] 

Ma.  McCarthy  (returning  a  moment  after  with  his 
radiant  friend) :  "  Gents  and  Talbot  Clifton,  old 
boy,  I  have  the  honor  to  present  me  e.iteeme  1 
friend,  the  Honorable  Frank  McManus,  King  of 
the  Potrero!  Yer  majesiy,  I'm  introjoocin'  yez 
into  me  own  set.  What  are  all  vouse  goin'  to 
drink?  For  meself  I'll  stick  to  fiarry  Veuve's 
wine.  Harry  Bioelow. 


DU   MAURIER'S  "TRILBY." 

A  Romance  of  Hypnotism. 
For  it  is  that  if  anything — a  romance  that  could 
have  been  written  only  by  a  Latin ;  indeed,  one  of 
French  blood  or  birth.  No  purely  British  author 
would  have  dared  beget  "  Trilby  "  and  yet  no  en- 
tirely French  teller  of  tales  could  havfe  created  les 
trois  Anglices.  On^forgets  the  writing  in  the  writer, 
if  perchance  the  latter  would  have  it  otherwise. 
Mr.  Du  Maurier  is  boldly,  if  not  rashly,  iconocla- 
stic, like  one  who  would  destroy  all  set  laws  in 
imaginative  books.  He  has  twisted  and  broken 
the  chains  that  bind  freedom  in  modern  novel 
making — as  when  he  assembles  all  his  principal 
characters  together  in  a  studio  in  the  very  lirst 
"part."  He  has  no  chapters,  nor  does  the  novel 
contain  many  subdivisions.  He  carves  from  temer- 
ity alone  words  to  rounil  his  thoughts.  "  Genial- 
est "  may  not  be  found  nestled  amid  dictionary 
leaves,  yet  it  leaves  a  wiiming  impression  from  its 
very  quaintness  upon  the  vision  and  memory — cer- 
tainly more  attractive  than  the  rough  though 
equailv  unknown  words  of  the  stern  seer  Carlyle. 
Why  should  not  adjectives  be  made  adverbs?  Is 
it  not  better  to  employ  one  word  than  two,  to  write 
carefulest  than  most  careful?  Does  it  not  give 
strength  as  well  as  terseness  to  the  phrase?  Du 
Maurier,  however,  though  industrious  in  the  mak- 
ing of  new  wonls,  is  often  careless  in  the  use  of  old 
ones.  The  little  laws  of  the  construction  of  sen- 
tences he  naively  ignores  with  graceful  noncha- 
lance. The  italic'isms,  dashes  and  brackets  that 
disfigure  nearly  every  page  are  solecisms  that  he  wit- 
tingly employs.  Of  course  with  the  numerous 
illustrations  and  foreign  p'lrases  one  recalls  invol- 
untarily I'hackeray;  but  Thackeray  wrote  better 
English  and  worse  French  thim  Du  Maurier.  I 
am  not  quite  sure,  however,  that  his  pictures  were 
more  meritorious,  for  Du  iMaurier  weds  together 
his  pen  and  pencil  in  a  m  st  charming  manner. 
One  does  not  know  which  to  praise  or  censure. 

Except  in  "Pelham"  I  can  recall  no  other  mod- 
ern novel  where  foreignisms  are  so  redundant. 
And  other  ideas  besides,  for  the  man  has  endeav- 
ored to  show  that  within  the  compass  of  a  little 
stoiy  ho  is  as  encyclopedic  as  Brougham. 

Not  his  personages,  but  himself,  e-\press  recon- 
dite thoughts  and  odd  words.  They  speak  naturally 
and  sensibly  while  the  author  is  lost  frequently  in 
an  abyss  wherein  no  one  can  follow.  The  recital  of 
Trilby's  singing  "  Malbrouck  s'en  va-t-en  .guerre  " 
is  almost  grotesque  in  the  desperate  effort  to  rise 
like  the  songster  higher  and  higher  while  the 
pathos  of  the  mournful  couplet— 

Aux  nouvelles  que  j'apporte,  vos  beaux  yeux  vonl  pleurer. 
is  quite  lost  in  the  whirl  of  bewildering  words. 

Trilby  in  form  and  figure  is  the  same  conven- 
tional girl  that  Du  Maurier  has  drawn  for  us 
the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years  in  the  pages  of 
Punch.  Tall,  graceful,  statuesque,  with  perennial 
bloom  upon  her  cheeks  and  lips,  this  Scotch-Irish- 
French  grisette  could  be  easily  transferred  to  an 
English  duchess'  drawing-room.  That  does  not 
seem  to  be  in  accord  with  the  nature  of  things,  yet 
is  it  impossible  for  a  woman?  Trilby  has  rare 
gifts  of  sweetness,  patience  and  a  way  of  talking 
that  goes  straight  to  one's  heart.  She  is  the  same 
gentle,  unchanging  creature  from  first  to  last,  ex- 
cept when  hypnotised  by  Svengali.  A  lovely  char- 
acter that  men  cannot  avoid  loving  though  her  er- 
rors be  all  that  a  woman  can  commit.  Is  it  the 
true  or  the  false  that  we  seek  when  we  purchase 
a  novel?  Do  we  want  the  real  or  the  unreal?  Do 
we  admire  the  good  girl  and  love  the  bad  hero- 
ine? Trilby,  by  her  own  frank  confession,  had 
liasons  with  three  men,  yet  Little  Billie,  the  son  of 
an  English  clergyman,  and  two  other  Englishmen 
besides,  were  willing  to  marry  her.  All  three 
were  not  only  willing  to  marry  Trilby,  but  they  de- 


clined possession  on  any  other  tcrui^.  It  would 
seem  the  statement  is  its  own  answer,  and  yet, 
there  is  the  book  for  everyone  to  read.  Even 
Murger,  in  his  "La  Vie  <le  Bolieme,"  does  not 
imagine  such  fantastic  mental  evolutions,  though 
that  luscious  work  contains  the  bizarre  history 
of  a  score  of  Trilbys  of  the  Latin  Quarter, 
written,  too,  by  a  Parisian  Frenchman.  It  has  not 
been  and  it  cannot  be— more's  the  pity— except, 
perhaps,  in  some  cases  where  folly  has  broken, 
but  not  shattered,  the  glass. 

For  the  rest,  what  can  one  say?  If  we  believe 
it  a  little  we  must  believe  it  all.  I  have  known  of 
people  being  hypnotised,  mesmerized  or  what  you 
please,  for  an  evening,  hut  not  for  years.  And 
then  the  voice — surpassing  I'aiti's — of  a  girl  who 
knew  neither  music  nor  song  Still,  if  the  one  be 
possible  all  is  possible.  It  is  a  pschycological  prob- 
lem that  cannot  be  solved,  nor  even  debated,  in  a 
cursory  criticism.  Only  tochfl-m  the  bird  Du  Mau- 
rier has  taken  for  hissiiake  a  cringing,  conscience- 
less Polish  Jew,  as  if  he  were  the  lowest  type  of 
the  European  races.  No  wonder  Little  Billie 
paled  with  anguish  when  Trilby  died  in  his  very 
presence,  uttermg  the  word  Svengali ! 

In  completing  the  perusal  of  this  remarkalile 
but  unsatisfactory  romance,  one  feels,  indeed, 
that-- 

La  vie  est  br^vo' 

Un  peu  d'espolr. 

Uq  peu  de  rfeve 

El  puis— lX)Usoir. 

Jer;:miaii  Lynch. 


Trilby"  (or  salt  at  Cooinr's,  74tj  .Market  street. 
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Justice  ot  the  Peaco    J.  L.  BARR\  I.« 

justlceot  the  Peace JOHN  A.  CARROLL  1J7 

Justiceot  the  Peace  w.  W.  jlcNAlR  1»4 

Just  ce  of  the  Peace  WILLIAM  M.  MADDEN  135 

Justice  of  th?  Peace.... CHARLES  WESLEY  REKD  139 

Supervisor.  First  Ward     JOHN  M.KLEIN  Jul 

annprvieoi-.  Second  Ward        .         \VM.  «AUBINGER  157 


Sipervlsor.  Fourth  Ward    JOHN  N.  ELBERT  I«« 

Supervsor:  Fifth  Ward W.  A.  MURISON  176 

Suuervisor.  Sixth  Ward      ..  EDWARD  C.  HUGHES  IM 

Supervisor  Seventh  Ward CHRIS.  DUNKER  1S7 

Supervisor.  Eighth  Ward...  CHARLES  L.  TAYLOR  lUB 

supervisor.  Ninth  Wa^d,  ^^^^^^^.-^    GOODSELL  iO't 

Supervisor,' Tenth  Ward  WM.  M.  HINTON  aiJU 

Supervisor,  Eleventh^Ward. 


SupcrviEO.-,  Twelfth  Ward 
School  Director.. 
School  Director.. 


J.  K.  C.  HOBBS 
ELLIOTT  M.  ROOT    «S4 
PELHAM  W.  AMES    ■■:3s 

o. "- ALLAN  ST.  J.  BOWIE,  JB.    |:3a 

School  Director ■AV,<=„A-,kw5f,^-<=?.a    5 

School  Director 
School  Director 
School  Director 
School  Director 
School  Director 
School  Director 
School  Director 
School  Director 
School  Director 

Freeholder 

Freeholder 
Freeholder  . . . 
Freeholder 
Freeholder 


GUSTAVE  GUTSCH  S.iS 

W.  B.  HARRINGTON  365 

T.  V.  MAXWELL  205 

CHAS.  A.  MURDOCK  273 

CHARLES  B.  PERIONS  274 

J    II.  ROSEWALD  »75 

..CHARLES  B.  STONE  283 

FRANK  J.  SYMMES  283 

HUGH  TEVIS  2»1 

.     LUDWIG  ALTSCHUL  301 

W.  B.  BOURN  3113 

JOSEPH  BRITTON  3<lu 

C.  P.  EELLS  310 

P.  G,  GALPIN  312 

FreShoider  ■....::::::: wm.^p.^gibson  -.na 

Freeholder 
Freeholder 
Freeholder 
Freeholder 
Freeholder 


A.  C.  HIRST  31» 

E,  J.  LE  BRETON  32u 

A.  H.  LOUGHBOROUGH  342 

E.  W.  McKlNSTKY  3th 

STEWART  MENZIES  o27 


Freehodor        .   ..  BENJAMIN  ROMAINE  333 

Freehoder     ■       FRANK  J.  SULLIVAN  33» 

Freehoder I.J.TRUMAN  340 

Freeholder J.  W.  WHITING  343 

Judge  ot  Soperlor  court  (uaex^lre^d^u.™K.  -^^^^^  ^^^ 

We  tUewiee  strongly  recommend  on  the  General  TMfl: 
For  Board  ot  Equalisation,  First  Distrkt^^^^^^^^^^^ 

For  Railroad  Commissioner,  Second  District. 


\LFRED  J.  MARCUS 


ARTHUR     McBWEN'S     LETTER. 


THE  RECEIVER   APPROACHES, 

SHAKY      I'lNANCIAI.      CONDITION      OF      THE      SOUTHICBN 
PACIFIC     COMPANY. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company,  alias  the  South- 
ern Pai'ific  B.  R.  Co.,  alias  the  Pacific  Improv«  ni-nt 
Co.,  alias  Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington  &  Co.,  are  certainly 
in  a  bad  way  linancially,  anil  have  a  peck  of  trouble 
on  their  hands  otherwise.  They  publish  every  year 
the  "  Annual  Report  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.. 
its  Proprietary  Companies  and  Leased  Lines"  osten- 
sibly for  the  information  of  their  stockholders  and 
persons  iiiftrested. 

That  for  the  year  1893  forms  a  ([uarto  volume  of 
126  pages,  bristling  with  figures  and  tables  and  ap- 
parently giving  a  deal  of  information,  but  in  reality 
so  constructed  as  to  impart  as  little  as  possible  that 
is  lik,-ly  to  Ije  of  any  service  to  one  endeavoring  to 
ascertain  the  real  financial  condition  or  prospects  of 
the  concern.  There  are,  thougti,  some  things  that 
cannot  he  entirely  concealed,  however  the  parties 
may  endeavor  to  envelop  them  in  a  mass  of  figures 
running  up  into  millions.  The  ability  of  the  con- 
cern to  keep  its  head  above  water  much  longer  is  to 
be  doubted.  If  an  assembly  could  be  convoked  of 
all  to  whom  they  owe  borrowed  money,  and  each 
lender  called  on  to  declare  truly  the  amount  due  to 
him,  and  the  securities  held  for  it,  I  fear  there 
would  be  an  awful  panic  and  calling  iu  of  loans  both 
in  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 

It  may  be  asked  why  bankers  and  money  dealers 
will  lend  oil  securities  so  unsubstantial  as  these  peo- 
ple have  to  offer.  The  reason  is  that  they  otfer  liigli 
interest,  and  always,  po  far,  have  paid  it.  Money 
being  plenty,  and  safe  investments  that  will  pay  four 
and  even  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  animm  ex- 
tremely difiicult  to  find,  people  are  tempted,  rather 
tban  have  their  money  lie  idle,  to  lend  to  them. 
These  lenders  know  the  existence  of  danger,  but 
each  one  hopes  to  be  able  to  "  stand  from  under  '' 
before  the  inevitable  collapse  occurs.  Tlie  codat- 
eral,  too,  has  a  specious  appearance;  it  sound.s  well. 
"Sixes"  of  the  Southern  Pacific  of  Arizona  or  New 
Mexico,  "Fives"  of  the  Soullinrn  Pacific  of  Cali- 
fornia, are  all  quoted  regularly  on  the  stock  ex- 
cha'iBe,  and  appear  to  have  a  market  price ;  and, 
of  course,  a  stock  that  actually  has  such,  and  is 
dealt  in  at  the  board,  can  ordinarily  be  realized  on, 
at  once,  by  a  slight  concession  from  the  current 
quotation. 

There  is,  however,  such  a  thing  as  a  fictitious 
market  price,  created  and  maintained  by  washed 
salej  an. I  jiretended  bids,  which  are  now  pretty  well 
nnderstoo  I,  not  only  on  the  streei,  but  among  in- 
vestors of  ordinary  caution,  and  there  is  little 
douljt  that  the  prices  referred  to  are  of  that  charac- 
ter. True,  there  is  always  a  broker  iu  the  board 
who  wants  them,  and  is  reuly  to  bid  a  shade  below 
the  so-called  market  jirice;  but  he  only  wants  a 
very  small  lot— say  $1,000  or  to— for  a  particular 
customer,  and  somehow  he  never  buys  any  of  them. 
An  offer  to  sell  nO,000  or  $20,000  would  elicit  no 
bids  whatever.  Those  of  the  bonds  named  that  are 
currently  quoted  at  par  cannot  be  sold  in  any  quan- 
tity at  90,  or  even  85.  Those  quoted  at  85,  if  forced, 
would  probably  rot  bring  60.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
Jirice  for  them.  People  who  have  been  stuck  with 
tliem  have  found  this  out,  but  they  do  not  liketo 
make  public  the  unsalablenessof  their  i  roperty,  and 
hope  in  silence  f  jr  a  trustful  buyer.  i)ut  tliis  iliing 
cannot  la^t  much  longer.  Some  one  liaviug  a  lot  of 
bonds  will  die  or  fail  in  bmiucs.",  or  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton himself  m.iy  depart— he  is  over  72— or  in  some 
way  a  sale  will  be  forced.  Then  «e  shall  see  a 
general  deback- 

To  show  what  thin  ice  these  gentlemen  are  on 
at  times,  and  probably  at  all  times,  I  refer  the 
reader  to  pn^e  16  of  the  report  above  referred  to. 

(Communicated.] 

MAYOR  ELLr?.T 
Deserves   to   be   Re-elected. 


!j.  R.  Ellert  deserves  10  be  re-elected  Mayor  of  Sun  Fran- 
'  i.A'O.  He  stands  first  on  ttie  offlciat  ballot  that  is  to  be  east 
iie.\t  Tuesday  and  likewise  he  stands  first  in  the  good 
opinion  of  the  people  o(  this  great  city.  OI  all  the  candidates 
named  by  the  diHerent  conventions.  Mr.  Ellert  is  the  only 
man  wliose  nomination  gives  promise  of  future  Kood  govern- 
ment, by  referring  to  local  .history.  Ho  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Bjard  of  Supervisors  from  the  Sixth  Ward 
six  years  ago,  and  served  in  thatcapacity  for  four  years.  In 
all  that  time  his  votes  were  ever  on  behalf  of  good  govern- 
ment and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  community.  The  fact 
that  he  sturdily  opposed  the  encroachments  of  corporate 
greed  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  eveiy  monopolistic  fran- 
chise granted  by  the  Supervisors  during  his  term  of  office  in 
the  Board  of  Supervisors.  The  coui'se  pursued  by  him  when 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  has  been  consistently 
followed  since  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  chair  as  the  city's 
.f^hlef  Executive.  This  fact  has  aroused  the  enmity  of  the 
"cltques  rings  and  banded  boodlers,  who  are  putting  forth 
possible  effort  to  prevent  Mr.  Ellurt's  re-eloctir- 


The  voters  of  San  Francisco  will  i 
over  a  man  who  has  so  conscientious 
ofhisoftlce.  Mr.  Ellert  s  record  as  : 
Ktrcngben  public  confidence  in  him. 


nph 
duty 


There  is  found  an  interesting  statement  of  the  lia- 
bilities of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  on  De- 
cember 31st,  189,3.  They  are  divideil  into  five 
classes,  viz.:  J,  capital  stock  and  bonds;  2,  cur- 
rent liabilities  ;  3,  deferred  liabilities  ;  4,  contingent 
liabilities.  Of  these,  current  liabilities  are  what 
concern  us  here,  for  they  are  all  payable  and  de- 
inandable  to-morrow  morning,  and  if  not  paid  on 
preuntalion  result  in  protests,  attacliments.  receiv- 
erships, etc.,  etc.  These  demaiidaaniounted  on  the 
day  named  to  $11,341,540.64.  (Thev  admit  owing 
$1,146,071.33  more  interest,  but  as  tliey  a  Id  that  it 
is  "not  due,"  it  is  here  omitted.)  This  amount  of 
immediate  liabilities  is  made  up  of 

Loans  and  bills  payable t  3.7«,338  70 

Pay  rolls  and  vouchers 4,.'>13,55&  »6 

Uuo  to  individuals  and  companies SOl.seS  :«< 

Coupons  due  but  not  presented lOn.lOS  Go 

Coupons  due  January  1st,  1894 i!,4»l,(l8S  00 

Total »ll,Jil,MniH 

This  sum  they  should  have  hail  on  hand  at  the 
opening  of  business  on  Monilay,  .faiiuarv  1st,  1894, 
to  meet  their  bills  payable  that  diiy.  How  mucti 
h.ad  they  ?    Let  us  see. 

Page  15  of  the  same  report  gives  us  a  list  of  their 
assets,  classified  somewhat  in  the  satue  wav  as  the 
liabilities  are,  into  ".Securities,"  "Proi>erty"  "Cur- 
rent assets,"  "Deferred  assets,"  an-i  "Contingent 
assets."  Oi  these,  the  securities,  property,  de- 
ferred assets  and  contingent  assets,  have  no  rela- 
tion to  the  present  inquiry.  They  are  mainly  either 
tr;isli  or  the  representatives  uf  property  mortgatrfd 
for  much  mora  than  i's  value,  and  wholly  unavail- 
able as  an  immediate  resource  for  jiaying  debts. 
What  are  classed  as  current  asj-ets,  are  the  only 
really  available  resources  they  bail  to  show.  Here 
they  are  as  listed  by  themB:^lve8: 

Stocltin  Wells.  Fargo  li  Co.  (at  1.10) t  i.iei.iio  CKI 

Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  bonds  (their  own  bonds)  .  D)e.ai7  00 
G.  W.  T.  &  P.  Ry.  bonds  (their  own  bonds)  .  .  .  1,.-B4,17S  (10 
Oregon&CaliforniaR.R.bondsttheirowDbonds)  796,.Tao  (X) 
G.  H.  &  S.  A.  Ry.  M.  &  B.  Ext.  income  bonds 

(their  own  bonds! 477,500  00 

Material,  fuel  and  other  supplies i.SfJ.Sii^  00 

Bills  receivable '<-i,TS  00 

Due  by  the  Pacific  Improvement  Co.  (themselves 

again) t87.G7fe  00 

Due  by  individuals  and  companies S7.-).0.'i8  i*i 

Construction  advances  tor  leased  companies  .  .  ."i.T.M  no 

Construction  advances  for  other  companies  .  .  .         4S.H74  (h) 

U.  S.  transportation.  Atlantic  system Ki.fl^I  no 

Money  in  the  hands  of  agents  and  conductors.  ,  I.A^s.sli  no 
Vmh s.eT.i.SM  on 

Total *I5.1W,.t08  00 

Of  all  this  pompous  enumeration — mainly  of 
debts  they  owe  Ihencselves — the  last  two  items  are 
evidently  all  that  are  really  available  for  payments 
liable  to' come  in  next  day,  for  though  Wells,  Fargo 
&  Co.'s  stock  is  a  good  asset,  it  is  not  iuimediatily 
convertible.  It  is  even  too  much  tu  say  that  the 
money  in  ihe  hands  of  agents  and  conductors  may 
bo  counted  as  cash,  for  it  is  subj-ct  to  possible  de- 
ductions and  losses,  and  is  stow  anyway.  But  call- 
ing It  equal  to  cash,  it  will  be  seen  that  to  pay  its 
immediate  liabilities,  due  and  demandable  next 
morning,  amounting  to  $11,341,590,  this  highly  sol- 
vent company  had  available  just  $3,934,465- the 
merest  trifle  over  one-third  of  the  sum  ! 

Even  this,  however,  is  a  statement  much  too  fa- 
vorable to  the  company,  for  if  we  look  where  that 
cash  on  band  came  from,  and  when  it  came  in,  it 
will  appear  that  but  for  a  circumstance  about  as 
lucky  as  a  prize  in  the  lottery,  its  treasury  would 
not  have  contained  on  that  evening  of  December 
3l8t,  1893,  as  much  as  4  per  cent,  of  the  amounts 
p.a.vable  in  cash  next  morning !  The  luc-ky  circum- 
stance referred  to,  was  tie  declaration  of  a  dividend 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Companies  of  Cal- 
ifornia and  New  Mexico,  from  wliich  the  .Southern 
Pacific  of  Kentucky  received  in  all  $2,297,763.50. 
Toese  dividends  were  only  paid  December  30th. 
Deduct  the  amount  of  them" from  the  cash  they  bad 
on  hand  when  balancing  next  day,  and  you  find 
that  the  largest  amount  they  could  have  had  on 
hand  on  the  morning  of  December  30tb,  was  $377,- 
891.47!  And  they  owed  that  day  $11,341,540.64, 
which  was  to  be  paid  in  cash  within  two  days. 

How  long  will  banks  and  capitalists  in  San  Fran- 
cisco continue  to  loan  money  to  a  concern  so  des- 
perately shaky  as  their  own  report  shows  these  peo- 
ple to  be?  I  have  made  some  risky  loans  in  my 
day,  but  I  never  lent  to  a  concern  that  printed  and 
published  a  report  and  balance  sheet  showing  such 
a  state  of  things  as  this. 

Bankkr. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


!  SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO. 

mOLPII  Syieo,  ma  WM,  C,  UIRf,  Secielary, 

HMERIOI  BIHK  UNO  \W>]  COMPJiy,  Tieawr, 

j        SUBSCRIPTION    DEPARTMENT 

j  0.  F.  VON  RHEIN  &  CO. 

I  Nil.  .113  CALIFORNIA  Street.  San  Pkancisco,  Cai.. 

j 

THE  SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO.  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  acquired  the  charter  granted  to 
Adolph  Sutro,  Esq.,  for  a  road,  Ptartingfroin 
tlie  corner  of  Central  Avenue  and  Geary 
Street,  and  running  thence  on  Central  Avenue 
to  Washington  Street,  First  Avenue,  Clement 
Street  and  Point  Lohos  Avenue  to  the  ClifT, 
with  a  branch  line  to  the  Park. 

THE    PEOPLE'S    f^OAD. 

The   Capital   Stock    is    divided    into    forty 
thousand  (40,000)  shares, 

At    !$10    a.    share,    payab'e    in     5 
Installments. 


There  are  to  be  NO  bonds !     NO  debts ! 

NO  watered  stock ! 
Passengers  over  this  road  admitted  FREE  to  Sutro  Heights 
and  the  Cliff,  and  on  special  terms  to  The  Sutro  Baths. 

Judge  Charles  A.  Low  again  appears  before  the 
people  for  their  suffrages,  and  should  again  be 
chosen  for  Ihe  ofBce  of  Police  Judge,  which  he  so 
atily  Bils.  He  has  made  a  good  record,  and  has  the 
ability  and  training  that  make  a  good  magistrate. — 
San  Kranci.sco  Exnmimr,  Oct.  25,  1S94. 

»♦•♦•♦•♦•« 

THE  POPULAR  BOOKSTORE 

CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH 
ANY  BOOK  IN  PRINT 

10  POST  STREET,  S.  F.,  CAL. 


.\DVERTISEMENT. 


A  BOOK  FOR  THE  TIMES. 

SUGGESTIONS    ON   GOVERNMENT 

BY 

,S'.    E.    MOFFETT. 

Persons  who  object  to  boss  and  cori  or,itiou  rule  Rlld 
believe  that  the  people  should  be  able  to  have  their  win 
accurately  refllecied  In  law  snd  exeeulecl  wltn  promptness 
and  honesty  may  fliKl  It  worth  while  to  rcid  It. 

Cloth,  Sl.OO.    Paper  .'iO  oonts. 

IM.I-  sale  by  »11  h.iokkell. 


JOHN    D.    SIEBE 


CITIZENS'  NON-PAKTIS.VN  NOMINEE 


ASSESSOR 


(PRBSENT    INCUUBENT.) 


PRESCOTT  L.  ARCHIBALD, 

FOR  SHERIFF 

Nominee  People's  Partt  and  Rboular  Non-Pabtisan 


DCCIEIENTAL   HOTEL, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

A  QUIET  HOME,  CENTRALLY  LOCATED. 

Foil      THOSE      WHO      APPRECIATE      COMFORT      AND 

ATTENTION. 

WM.     B.    HCOPER,    Manager. 

MAUVAI^ 

769  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Sheet  MiL-ic  at  Half-price.      Decker  A  Son 

Mu.l  .Marsiiall  ;iinl  Wciiarll  riatios. 


ARTHUR     McEWEN'S     LETTER. 


PBOFESSIONAL  CARDS. 


A.     H.     RICKETTS, 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Crocker  BulldiDg,  Rooms  301,  am  sod  303.     Sak  FRAKClaoo. 

DAVIS     &     HILL, 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW, 
X,  \V.  Cor.  Ninth  and  Broadway, 

Rooms  i-i,  13  und  14.  Oakland.  Cal. 


KNIGHT   &   HEGGERTY, 

ATTORNEYS   AT    LAW, 
Rooms  OS,  100.  101  Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


J.  A.  STEPHENS, 


ATTORNEY     AT     LAW, 
A^  Ht'iLDiNG,  Room  27.  Tenili  Floor. 

W.    W.    KOOTE, 

ATTORNEY    AT    LAW, 

Piuc  strcrt.  Sam  Fbakcisco. 


W.  1\   BAGGETX, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 
.m  Pine  Sireei.  San  Frascisco,  Cal. 

LINULBY     &     EICKHOPP, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 

San  FaANCisco  Savings  Union  Building, 

Room.tai.'IO.  41,13. 

SBCalllomlaSt. Tijlephone  Wa.  San  Franci3CO 

REMOVAL. 

D.  M.  DELMAS  ami  S.  M.  SHORTRIDGE.  Attorneys  al 
Law.  hare  removed  their  office  to  the  Crocker  Building, 
third  floor,  corner  Market  aod  Montgomery  Btreets,  Sak 
Francisco,  Cal. 


JAMES  SIMPSON,  M.  D. 


■i3i    POST   ST. 

Hours:   I  to  3  p. 


BEN.    MORGAN, 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 

Rooms  1  and  2.       San  Fbas 

l»Ef)l'LE'  rAKTY— Municipal  Ticket. 


''■>V"^  ■  .  ADOLPB  SUTBO 

sii'THi,  Pbkscott  L.  Archibald 

.\sse.s.„,r Mark  Strousb 

Superintendent  uf  Streets J.  D.  Thompson 

County  Clerk, ,,...■.  Gko.  W.  tan  Gtelpen 

Auditor,. .    .  J.    R.    HCCKSTEI.L 

Recorder Hbnky  C.  Lanoiiehr 

Treasurer Jos.  A.  Davis 

Tai  Collector Geo.  W.  H  Patterson 

District  Atlomej' Frank  A.  Oattebn 

City  and  County  Attorney J.  C.  Watson 

Public  Administrator E.  J.  Ensign 

City  and  County  Surveyor C.  H.  Holcomb 

Coroner p.  A.  Tbrry 

Superintendent  of  Schools D.  La.mdert 

Judges  of  StrpKRioa  Court. 
W.  T.Bat'gctt  J.  P.  Dameron 

P.  O.  Chllstrom  A.  W.  Thompson 

Police  Judges, 
C.  G.  Johnston :  K.M.Smith;  C.  G.  Nagle;   E.B.Williams 

Justices  or  the  Peace, 
AuKuslQullmw  Leander  Shores 

C.  A.  Reynolds  Kenneth  Williams         J.  M.  Verdenal 

Supervisors— Wards, 

I— F.  C.  Wchland;   2— H.  S.  dc  Rochemont;    3— Jas.  K.  Phil- 

I'PJ,'  .'H'-  ^''-  '"■'"''':    5-Wllllam  Shew;    6-U.  A.  Lewis; 

'-T.H.  Vivian:    K-Geo.  T.  Gaden;   9-Capt.  E.  McNevIn; 

10— P.  J.  Vctler:  II— M.  L.  McCord:  13-J.  B.  Robinson 
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J.  H.  Gray  D.  W.  McNeill  Aaron  Wasch 

ThUlul  it  official.  H    W.  MATHEWS, 

Chairman  County  Committee. 
CARLETON  H.  JOHNSON,  Secretary. 
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AND  REGULAR  NON-PARTISAN  NOMINEE. 

FOR  JUDGE  SUPERIOR  COURT, 

(PULL  TERM) 

JAMKS  V.    COKEEY, 

Present  Judge  Superior  Court,  Probate,  San  Franolsco. 
DEMOCRATIC  AND  NON-PARTISAN  NOMINEE. 


JOHN-T.    GREANY 
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DEMOCRATIC  STATE  TICKEI 


ELKCTIOS,     TUESDAY.    NOV.    6th.     mi. 


OOVEE.no  R 

Votirie  No. 
JAMES  H.  BUDD Stockton—  1 

LlEOTENAST-GOVEBNOa 

W.  T.  JETER  SanUCiuz-  8 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

BEN   M    MADDOX Visalia-12 

attorney-general 
A.  B.  PARIS San  Bernardino— 30 

TREASURER 

J.  C.  CASTRO San  Luis  Obispo— 23 

controllbb 

MICHAEL  JIEAGHER, San  Francisco— 19 

shrveyor-oenekal 

D.  M.  AXGIEK Sacramento— 32 

superintendent  of  public  instruction 

C.  S.  SMYTH San  Benito— 15 

clerk  of  supbeke  court 
p.  W.  McGLADE San  Francisco— 38 

STATE  PRINTEB 

J.  J.  CUKKV San  Francisco— 47 

Jl'BTlCES  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT 

JACKSON  TE.\IPLE Santa  Kosa— 57 

J.  E.  MURPHY Del  Norte— .56 

E.  A.  BRIDGFORD Colusa— <j2 

congressmen 

JA.S.  G.  .M AGUIRE Fourtli  District— 68 

JAMES  DENMAN Fiftli  District^67 

MEMBER   OF   STATE    P.OARD   OF   EIHAIIHATIOS 

J.  C.  NE.AIjON San  Francisco 

Voting  No.  in  4th  Congressional  Dist.   — 75 

Voting  No.  in  5th  Congressional  Dist —76 

RAILROAD  COUMISSIONEU 

DK.  J.  I.   bTANTON ,San  Francisco 

Voting  No.  in  4th Congressional  Dist     ..  ..-82 
Voting  Xo.  in  5th  Congressional  Dist —83 

Senatorial  Nomiuees. 

Voting  No. 

18th  District HUGH  TONER    86 

20th  District  P.  F.  W,\RD    87 

22d  District PERCY  L.  HENDERSON    86 

24th  District J.  T.  BURKE    84 


Assembly  Nominees. 

VoIIiibNo. 

28th  District HENRY'  HEALY  a5 

29th  District JOHN  D.  COUGHLIN  84 

30th  District   JOHN  O'DAY  90 

31st  District TIMOTHY  E.  TREACY  85 

32dDistriet JOHN  F.  TWIGG  90 

33d  District L.  J.  DWYER  84 

34th  District MARK  A.  DEVIN  E  89 

35th  District J.  M.  DONLON  85 

3«th  District JOHN  McC.V R THY  90 

37th  District JOHN  P.  DALTON  80 

38th  District THO.S,  F.  CLARK  86 

39th  District. ALEXANDER  T.  VOGELSAMi  86 

40th  District.  ..DANIEL  WEBSTKR  .S.\YLOR  93 

41st  District J.^MJlS  1".  SWEENEY  92 

42dDistrict EDWARD  J.  REYNOLDS  92 

43d  District JOSEPH  M.  MARKS  91 

44th  District JAJIES  J.  DEGAN  84 

45th  District JOHN  T.  CAREY  84 


GOOD  WORK. 


FAIR   PRICES. 


JAMES    H     BARRY. 


PRINTER, 
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VOTERS 
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DEMOCRATIC 
Municipal  Ticket. 


NAME. 


OFFICE. 


VOTING  No. 


"  IHE  blAH"  OFFICE, 


439  MONTGOMERY  ST. 


Jeffer.sun  G  James For  Mayor  2 

Wm.  Brodeiick Auditor  .    8 

Wm.  J.  Bryan   Assessor  ,   ,   ]5 

Richard  I.  Whelan..      ..Sherirr..  ...30 

Jas.  N.  Block Tax  Collector 28 

ChristUD  Rels Treasurer 86 

Thos.  J.  Glynn Recorder ,..  41 

M.  C.  Haley  County  Clerk 46 

John  T.  Greany  District  Attorney 53 

Harry  T.  Creswell  Attorney  and  Couoselor 58- 

Alfred  E.  Blake .Coroner 82' 

A.  C.  Freese Public  Administrator to 

Wm.  M.  Fitzhugh Surveyor 74 

Thos.  Ashworth .    Supl.  Public  Streets.  Highways 

and  Squares TO 

Andrew  J.  Moulder  Supt.  of  Public  Schools 88 

Jas.  V.  Cofley  Judge  of  Superior  Court 05 

Wm.  R.  Daingcrfield.. .. -Judge  of  Superior  Court 06 

Frank  H.  Dunne Judge  of  Superior  Court 98 

Walter  H.  Levy     Judge  of  Superior  Court 100 

Chas.  T.  Conlan Police  Judge HO 

Finlay  Cook Police  Judge Ill 

M.  M.  Foote Police  Judge H2 

S.  H.  Regensburger Police  Judge .118 

John  A.  Carroll Justice  of  the  Peace 137 

Alfred  J.  Fritz Just  ice  of  the  Peace 130 

John  J.  Kennedy Justice  of  the  Peace 132 

Charles  Wesley  Reed    . .  Justice  of  the  Peace 189 

Kenneth  Williams  Justice  of  the  Peace ■..,.144 

John  M.  Klein Supervisor  First  Ward  Iftl 

Peter  A.  Scully Supervisor  Second  Ward 1S9 

C.  W.  Nevin  Supervisor  Third  Ward 164 

Alfonse  Hlrseh  Supervisor  Fourth  Ward 170 

Joseph  I.  Dimond Supervisor  Fifth  Ward 175 

Frederick  Hess.  Supervisor  Sixth  Ward 180 

Michael  Kane Supervisor  Seventh  Ward 189 

Patrick  Boland Supervisor  Eighth  Ward IM 


Herman  H.  tJoecken 
Wm.  M.  Hintou     .. 

Frank  Lester 

Edward  L.  Wagner. 
Wm.  F.  Ambrose 
Chas.  A.  Bantel 

Robert  Bragg 

Tlios.  R.  Carcw 


.  Supervisor  Ninth  Ward 301 

. .  Supervisor  Tenth  Ward , 309 

Supervisor  Eleventh  Ward  .   ...  818 

Supervisor  Twelfth  Ward 3SS 

.School  Director 227 

School  Director 939 

.  School  Director , .  .    333 

..School  Director 386 


Dr.  Chas.  A.  Clinton School  Director 880 

A.  Compte,  Jr  School  Director SMI 

Jas.  W.  Duncan  .  .  School  Director W7 

David  S.  Morris    School  Director 271 

Dr.  T.  A.  RottaQ/.a School  Director 876 

Dr.  F.  H.  Stable  -  School  Director 381 

Hugh  Tevis    School  Director  *....   _  384 

August  Tillman ..School  Director 886 

Colin  M.  Boyd      For  Freeholder 805 

I.  W.  Hellman..  For  Freeholder 317 

Geo.  T.  Marye.  Jr  For  Freeholder       3M 

J.  J.  O'Brien .For  Freeholder    339 

Jos.  O'Connor  For  Freeholder 330 

Wm.  M.  Pierson       .       ..For  Freeholder 351 

Patrick  Reddy For  Freeholder 333 

Isaac  N.  Walter For  Freeholder ...343 

Thos.  A.  MoGowan Judge  of  Superior  Court 

(unexpired  term) 361 


L,  R.  ELLERT. 


FOR  MAYOR. 


ELECTION,    TUESDAY,   NOV,   6,   1894. 

WILLIAM    S,     WOOD, 

HBOULAR  KSPUBLICAN   CANDIDATE 

FOK  SKNA*rOR,  22d  SENATORIAL  DISIRICT. 
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If  the  results  of  the  voting  throughout 
the  country  on  Tuesdaj'  last  hring  surprise 
to  any  thoughtful  man,  his  surprise  should 
be  lost  in  gratification.  Speaking  largely, 
the  people  voted  as  they  ought  to  have 
voted.  If  their  blows  were  not  in  all  in- 
stances directed  at  the  right  individuals,  if 
good  men  here  and  there  were  beaten  who 
should  have  been  elected,  no  mistake  was 
made  about  the  party  that  deserved  a 
thrashing.  It  has  been  made  magnificently 
clear  once  more  that  the  American  people 
are  sound  at  heart  and  retain  plenty  of  ca- 
pacity to  rise  up  when  cheated  and  smite 
the  cheaters.  The  Democratic  "  landslide  " 
of  1892  has  lieen  followed  by  the  still  more 
stupendous  Republican  landslide  of  1894. 

It  is  not  worth  while  in  considering  this 
popular  revulsion  from  the  Democracy  to 
deal  in  figures.  The  grand  thing  is  the 
proof  that  blind  party  spirit,  the  political 
capital  of  demagogues  and  rascals  in  public 
life,  has  become  so  weakened  in  America 
that  no  party  can  trust  to  it  as  a  shield 
against  punishment  for  flagrant  sinning  or 
criminal  blundering. 

As  laborers,  after  a  great  upheaving  blast, 
return  to  the  quarry  and  fall  to  work  with 
sledge  and  pick  and  shovel  on  the  resulting 
mass  of  broken  rock,  so  the  politicians,  suc- 
cessful and  unsuccessful,  and  the  organs  of 
both  parties,  are  toiling  amid  the  debris  of 
the  returns  to  explain  their  kaleidoscoijic 
significance.  The  Republicans  make  the 
most  of  their  good  luck,  of  course,  and  pict- 
ure sixty  millions  of  freemen  stretching  out 
their  hands  for  rescue  from  the  Fiend  of  Free 
Trade  to  the  party  of  Lincoln  and  Grant, 
which  is  also  the  party  of  McKinley  and 
Carnegie.  The  Democrats  prefer  to  attribute 
the  cataclysm  to  the  phenomenon  of  hard 
times,  which  always  play  smash  with  the 
party  in  power.  In  every  State,  too,  and  in- 
deed, in  every  city  and  village,  the  defeated 
can  point  to  potent  local  influences,  in  pref- 
erence to  admitting  the  main  point  of  desert. 

Of  course,  there  were  multitudinous  con- 
tributory causes.  They  can  be  cited  by  the 
hundred.  But  the  Mississippi  is  only  the 
sum  of  springs  and  rivulets,  and  at  present 
the  political  Mississippi  is  Republican.  It 
may,  and  probably  will  be  Democratic  two 
or  four  years  from  now. 


Unquestionably  the  hard  times  had  very 
much  to  do  with  Tuesday's  overturn,  and  it 
was  right  that  the  hard  times  should  The 
Democratic  contention  is  that  these  hard 
times  were  brought  about  by  Republican 
legislation.  Granting  that,  and  we  arrive  at 
the  offense  for  which  the  Democratic  party 
has  been  knocked  down.  Those  who  have 
such  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  legislation  to 
affect  the  material  welfare  of  men  make 
themselves  responsible  for  the  evil  laws  if, 
having  ]<ower  to  repeal  them,  they  do  not  do 
so.  The  people,  two  years  ago,  ousted  the 
Republican  party  and  gave  the  Federal 
government  over  to  the  Democrats  in  order 
that  the  offered  Democratic  remedies  might 
be  applied.  President  Cleveland  set  the  ex- 
ample of  timidity  and  stupidity  that  the 
Democratic  Senate  improved  on  by  adding 
corruption  to  the  list  of  deterrents  to  action. 
The  McKinley  tariff  was  repealed  at  last,  to 
be  sure,  but  its  repeal  was  so  tardy  and 
accompanied  by  such  scandal  as  to  digust 
and  incense  the  honest  citizenship  of  the 
United  States.  Five  months  after  Cleve- 
land's inauguration  the  Examiner  of  this  city 
warned  the  Democracy  that  the  President, 
by  devoting  himself  to  the  sordid  business 
of  distributing  the  offices  and  neglecting 
the  work  of  tariff  reform  for  which  he  had 
been  elected,  was  preparing  the  way  for  in- 
evitable party  disaster.  When  I  wrote  that 
article  on  "The  New  Cleveland,"  nearly  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  it  seemed  as  clear  to 
me  that  the  Democratic  party  was  headed 
for  the  rocks  as  it  did  when  I  wrote  last 
week's  Letter,  in  which  I  anticipated  what 
has  come  to  pass.  Human  nature  is  a  good 
thing  to  rely  on  in  forming  political  judg- 
ments. And  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to 
like  or  respect  either  a  man  or  party  that  is 
without  courage  to  strike  the  enemy,  and 
that  does  not  deem  a  promise  binding.  The 
Republican  party  is  triumphant  because  Mr. 
Cleveland  had  grown  to  be  as  ''conservative" 
as  the  millionaires  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded and  flattered  for  four  years  in  New 
York  after  his  defeat  in  1SS8.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  has  been  belabored  because  it 
was  afraid  to  attack  the  trusts  which  Repub- 
lican legislation  had  created.  The  party  was 
in  want  of  a  thrashing  and  it  has  got  one 
that  ought  to  gorge  its  appetite. 


The  Republican  party  will  not  profit  much 
or  long  by  its  victory,  for  it  is  not  the 
party  that  has  either  the  capacity  or  will- 
ingness to  correct  the  wrongs  at  which  the 
people  have  struck.  In  all  essentials  Mr. 
Cleveland  is  a  Republican.  He  is  precisely 
the  sort  of  President  the  selfish  rich  want 
and  the  masses  of  the  people  do  not  want. 
He  is  in  accord  with  Eastern  Republicans 
on  the  silver  question,  and  he  differs  only 
from  the  successful  party  in  his  late  reawak- 


ening to  the  need  for  a  reform  of  the  tariff. 
It  is  on  the  tariff  that  the  Republicans  will 
come  to  grief.  Mr.  McKinley  is  its  hero, 
and  if  the  people  have  repudiated  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
they  have  also  repeatedly  repudiated  Mc- 
Kinleyism.  It  is  not  for  its  tariff'  policy  that 
the  Republican  party  has  been  restored  to 
power.  It  happened  to  be  the  heaviest  club 
that  lay  handy,  and  the  people  have  used  it 
to  discipline  the  jioltroon  Democracy.  Those 
who  can  penetrate  an  inch  below  the  surface 
see  that  the  masses  of  the  American  people 
are  at  war  with  government  by  the  few  for 
the  few,  and  it  is  no  love  for  Republican- 
ism— which  has  come  to  stand  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  few  more  distinctly  than  any 
other  party  —  that  has  caused  the  peo))le 
to  give  victory  to  the  Republicans  for  the 
moment.  An  act  of  just  vengeance  had 
to  be  performed,  and  the  profit  that  the 
Republican  party  finds  in  the  immediate 
consequences  of  the  act  is  incidental,  una- 
voidable. The  spirit  that  asserted  itself 
against  the  trusts  in  1892  not  only  survives 
but  is  more  angry  and  determined  than  ever. 
That  spirit  maybe  likened  to  a  dammed  and 
rising  lake  that  seeks  any  outlet  offering. 
When  the  right  channel  shall  be  prepared — 
as  it  must  be  if  we  are  to  escape  armed  revo- 
lution— the  waters  will  rush  out  in  a  torrent 
and  sweep  away  all  obstacles  to  government 
in  the  interest  of  the  many,  even  as  this 
comparatively  slight  flood  has  washed  the 
Democracy  high  up  on  the  political  bank.  If 
the  Republican  leaders  attempt  to  undo  the 
partial  work  done  by  the  Democrats  in  the 
direction  of  relieving  industry  from  artificial 
burdens — and  the  pressure  of  private  greed 
upon  the  leaders  may  be  irresistible — it  will 
be  the  Republican  party's  turn  again  to  be 
swept  away.  Let  us  hope  that  before  the  day  of 
reckoning  comes  we  shall  have  a  Democratic 
party  ready  to  take  its  place — not  a  Cleve- 
land party,  officered  largely  by  dullards, 
trimmers  and  disguised  Republicans,  but  a 
Democratic  party  with  the  sense  and  courage 
to  be  democratic — a  party  that  will  stand  for 
the  rights  of  the  people  in  this  republic,  and 
not  for  the  manufacturers,  the  bankers,  the 
speculators,  the  exploiters,  the  corporations, 
or  for  special  interests  at  all.  It  is  obvious, 
in  the  face  of  the  political  revolution  of  1892 
and  of  the  political  revolution  of  1894,  that 
the  people,  if  they  do  not  know  just  what 
they  want,  at  least  know  what  they  don't 
want.  And  that  is  a  Democratic  party 
which  thinks  it  wise  politics  to  be  as  little 
unlike  the  Republican  party  as  it  can  man- 
age. 

Every  real  Democrat  should  take  satisfac- 
tion in  Tuesday's  elections,  as  every  real  Dem- 
ocrat did  in  the  election  of  a  year  ago,  which 
foreshadowed  plainly  what  was  coming  and 
why.     So  long  as  the  people  can  thus  go  to 
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the  polls  and  correct  thingri,  caring  little  for 
party  names  but  much  for  party  deeds,  tlie 
patriot  has  every  reason  to  retain  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  the  American  masses  to 
govern  themselves.  They  may  rush  rather 
blindly  in  great  bodies,  and  let  fall  their 
angry  blows  without  nice  discrimination, 
but  the  impulse  behind  the  rush  is  good 
and  healthy.      

In  no  State  have  the  people  shown  greater 
intelligence  by  their  votes  than  in  Califor- 
nia. In  no  State  has  so  much  independence 
and  good  judgment  been  evinced.  The  same 
di,*gust  for  Democratic  breach  of  faith  and 
iDwardice  existed  here  as  elsewhere.  Califor- 
nia being  a  Republican  State,  the  tendencies 
operative  throughout  the  country  had  in  this 
region  the  acceleration  of  party  inclination. 
Nevertheless  California  has  chosen  a  Demo- 
cratic Governor  while  electing  a  Republican 
Legislature  and  a  Congressional  delegation 
with  but  one  Democrat  in  it.  Here,  as  in 
other  States,  many  subsidiary  causes  con- 
tributed to  the  outcome,  but  at  bottom  the 
feeling  of  the  masses  is  the  same  with  us  as 
in  the  rest  of  the  Union.  The  battle  for  the 
Governorship  was  not  fought  on  national 
issues,  though  the  Republican  leaders  tried 
desperately  to  have  it  so  fought.  Mr.  Budd, 
when  his  success  was  not  wholly  assured, 
wrote:  "  My  election  I  shall  take  to  mean 
that  the  people  of  California  have  decided  to 
govern  themselves,  instead  of  determining  to 
remain  under  the  government  of  '  interests 
controlling  large  blocks  of  votes.'  "  That  ex- 
presses the  truth  happily.  Mr.  Budd  stood 
for  a  more  economical  administration  of  the 
State's  affairs,  but  above  all  he  stood  for  the 
.struggle  of  the  people  to  emancipate  them- 
selves from  the  rule  of  the  corporations,  with 
the  Southern  Pacific  at  their  head — the  asso- 
ciated villainies. 


It  was  central  and  northern  California — 
old  California — that  elected  Mr.  Budd. 

The  southern  section,  filled  with  Eastern 
people  and  blessed  with  some  measure  of 
railroad  competition,  is  not  embittered  by  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  robbery  and  tyranny 
at  the  hands  of  a  monopoly  that  is  restrained 
in  its  greed  and  love  of  domineering  by 
neither  conscience  nor  good  sense.  San 
Francisco,  despoiled  and  throttled  and  hu- 
miliated by  this  monopoly,  has  by  a  tre- 
mendous vote  against  Estee,  its  candidate, 
:ind  I'or  Budd,  its  foe,  hit  it  between  the  eyes 
with  one  hand,  and  by  the  election  of 
Adolph  Sutro  as  Mayor  by  a  magnificent 
majority,  hit  it  in  the  same  place  with  the 
other.  And  oM  California  has  emphasized 
both  these  good  and  manly  strokes. 


Last  week  I  gave  my  reasons  for  believing 
that  while  there  would  throughout  the 
•  ountry  be  a  landslide  away  from  the  De- 
mocracy there  would  in  California  be  a  land- 
slide away  from  the  Republican  party. 
Also,  I  said  that  if  events  discredited  the 
prediction  the  least  of  my  disappointments 
would  be  the  loss  of  my  repute  as  a  political 
l>rophet.  And  now,  when  my  prophecies 
have  been  in  the  main  fulfilled,  the  small- 
est of  my  satisfactions  is  the  personal  one. 
The  candidate  for  whom  Colonel  Burns 
foretold  a  plurality  of  between  twenty  and 
thirty  thousand  has  got  no  plurality  at 
all,  and  is  retired  from  political  life  in  per- 
manence. I  thought  the  vote  against  him 
would  be  much  greater,  and  my  error  arose 
irom  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  peo- 
ple south  of  Teliachapi.  That  is  a  region 
not  moved,  evidently,  by  the  same  influences 
that  aflect  the  older  portions  of  the  State. 
I  spoke  for  Californians,  and  as  one,  could 
not  conceive  how  .Mr.  Estce  could  be  elected. 
He   had   three   loads   to  carry,  any   one  of 


which  was  lieavy  enough  to  break  the  back 
of  a  candidate  in  the  California  whose  his- 
tory goes  back  to  the  seventies.  His  loads 
were  himself,  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
Burns.  

I  feel  sorry  for  Mr.  Estee,  and  my  compas- 
sion, surely,  is  shared  by  most  of  his  fellow 
citizens  who  know  him.  He  was  made  for 
better  things,  intellectually  and  in  instinct, 
than  to  become  the  stalking  horse  of  such  a 
band  of  scoundrels  as  officer  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  the  Republi- 
can party  of  California  But  his  passion  for 
office,  degenerating  into  a  disease,  has  made 
him  ready  to  surrender  his  better  self  and  led 
him  to  render  every  sacrifice,  no  matter  how 
ignominiou.s.  Now,  in  his  old  age  he  has 
his  reward  in  being  defeated  amid  the  gen- 
eral victory  of  his  party.  But  for  his  asso- 
ciations Mr.  Estee  would  have  been  elected. 
Those  associations,  however,  were  too  much 
for  California — that  part  of  California  north 
of  Tehachapi.  South  of  that  they  do  not 
know  as  well  as  we  of  old  California  do  the 
character  and  methods  of  Mr.  Huntington 
and  his  lieutenants — Mr.  Stow,  Mr.  Herrin, 
Mr.  Cornwall,  Col.  Burns  and  the  rest — as  un- 
principled a  set  of  men  as  were  ever  leagued 
in  any  State  to  debauch  it.  Although  they 
have  not  been  killed  in  the  battle,  these  offi- 
cers of  the  associated  villainies  have  been 
wounded  severely  enough  to  cause  them  to 
understand  that  when  the  people  can  get  them 
within  reach   they  will  show   little   mercy. 


The  Legislature  has  been  secured  for 
the  Republicans,  and  the  great  majority 
of  the  State  officers  also.  It  is  not  known 
to  a  certainty  whether  or  not  the  Board 
of  Railroad  Commissioners  has  again 
been  captured  by  the  Southern  Pacific, 
or  what  the  character  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Board  of  Supervisors  will  be.  Hence 
it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  we  have  seen 
the  last  of  Colonel  Dan  Burns  as  a  boss, 
or  that  W.  W.  Stow  and  Wm.  F.  Herrin 
are  as  those  without  hope.  Sufficient  has 
been  done,  however,  to  teach  them  that  the 
morals  and  tactics  of  criminals  do  not  suit 
Californian  politics  any  more.  The  attempt 
to  drown  Mr.  Budd  in  filth — an  attempt  wor- 
thy of  a  statesman  of  Colonel  Burns'  charac- 
ter and  caliber — has  not  met  with  that  de- 
gree of  success  which  will  tempt  to  a  repeti- 
tion of  such  campaigning  for  years  to  come. 
The  voting  in  San  Francisco  has  probably 
disposed  of  Burns  locally.  He  has  led  the 
criminal  elements  of  the  metropolis  to  de- 
feat, and  Governor  Budd  will  stand  between 
the  people  and  his  legislative  schemes  of  the 
"Faylor  combine"  order,  should  the  Legisla- 
ture accept  him  as  a  director  of  its  energies. 
That  is  true,  also,  of  the  bills  that  Mr.  Her- 
rin has  in  contemplation  iu  the  interest  of 
his  employers,  the  privileged  and  corrupting 
corporations  of  the  city  and  .State.  As  for 
the  Senatorship,  it  can  only  be  hoped  that 
California  has  not  sent  to  the  Legislature 
men  sunk  to  the  level  that  the  election  of  a 
De  "^'oung  or  a  Burns  would  signify. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Sutro  by  such  a  vote 
as  he  has  received  is  a  demonstration  that 
the  people  can  at  a  pinch  draw  their  own 
inferences  from  facts  without  editorial  assist- 
ance. Not  a  single  daily  newspaper  in  San 
Francisco  was  for  him,  and  no  weekly  that  I 
know  of  except  this  LrUer,  yet  had  the  press 
been  unanimous  in  his  advocacy  the  people 
could  not  have  turned  to  him  with  greater 
unanimity.  The  Examiner's  desertion  of 
Sutro  was  extremely  discreditalile.  It  knew 
him  to  be  an  abler  man  than  Mr.  Ellert,  and 
had  worked  with  him  against  the  Reilly 
Funding  Bill,  and  it  advised  his  endorse- 
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ment  by  the  Democrats.  Yet  it  deserted 
him  when  its  help  appeared  to  be  most 
needed,  for  the  avowed  reason  that  it  did  not 
think  his  chances  of  success  were  as  good  as 
those  of  Mr.  Ellert,  whom  it  opposed  two 
years  before.  The  Bulletin  and  Call  were,  by 
the  logic  of  their  Non-Partisan  position,  re- 
quired to  support  Mr.  Ellert,  and  the  Chron- 
icle had  the  excuse  of  its  ownership  and  par- 
tisan character  as  a  Republican  organ.  For 
the  Examiner  there  was  only  the  plea  that 
it  wanted  to  be  on  the  winning  side  at  all 
costs. 

Judge  Maguire,  too,  owes  little  to  the  daily 
press  for  the  indorsement  of  his  work  in  Con- 
gress as  an  honest  and  able  man.  He  would 
have  been  re-elected  without  the  scant  and 
grudging  commendation  of  the  newspapers. 


I  should  like  to  have  been  with  the  expec- 
tant Mr.  Huntington  when  he  received  the 
returns  from  California.  To  him  in  New 
York  it  must  have  seemed  that  the  political 
skies  were  falling  and  all  Democrats  disap- 
pearing from  the  face  of  the  earth.  There- 
fore the  news  flashed  from  California  of  the 
election  of  Budd,  Sutro  and  Maguire,  the 
three  men  of  all  others  whose  defeat  he  had 
desired  and  schemed  for,  came  as  strokes  of 
a  vengeful  whip  upon  his  deserving  back. 
And  when  the  intelligence  followed  that 
Judge  Temple  and  Judge  Henshaw  had  been 
chosen  for  the  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton could  have  remained  under  no  doubt 
that  a  servile  rebellion  was  in  progress  on 
his  Californian  plantation. 

How  extensive  that  rebellion  is  and  how 
far  its  effects  will  reach,  it  is  not  possible 
intelligently  to  judge  as  I  write.  Though  a 
weekly  paper  is  dated  Saturday,  it  must  of 
necessity  be  written  much  earlier  and  go  to 
press  on  Friday.  But  enough  has  been  re- 
ported from  the  counters  at  the  polls  to  en- 
courage every  citizen  who  longs  to  see  the 
power  of  the  Southern  Pacific  broken  in  Cal- 
ifornia. Budd,  Sutro,  Maguire,  Temple  and 
Henshaw  are  all  elected,  and  each  is  a  man 
whose  character  is  high  and  whose  position 
will  empower  him  to  curb  the  rapacity  and 
tame  the  arrogance  of  the  associated  villain- 
ies. Maguire,  Temple  and  Henshaw  have 
been  proved  in  State  office.  Mr.  Budd's  ener- 
getic and  useful  service  in  Congress  insures 
like  work  from  him  as  Governor.  He  owes 
nothing  to  any  of  the  corporations,  which, 
from  the  Southern  Pacific  down,  fought  him 
with  a  venom  and  in  a  manner  that  dis- 
graced the  State.  He  will  go  to  Sacramento 
as  the  choice  of  the  people  and  their  servant. 
Having  known  him  from  his  boyhood  I  look 
for  great  things  from  him,  for  he  is  a  ster- 
ling man,  who  has  a  man's  hatred  for  those 
who  abuse  power,  and  a  man's  scorn  for  the 
sort  of  petty  despots  that  reign  at  the  corner 
of  Fourth  and  'Townsend  streets,  and  find 
political  instruments  to  their  taste  in  a 
Burns  and  a  Rainey.  Mr.  Budd  is  above 
using  the  Governorship  to  take  j)crsonal  re- 
venges, but  he  will  stand  like  a  rock  against 
the  pushing  of  tlie  predatory  corporations 
for  more  privileges  or  the  retention  of  those 
which  they  now  possess  that  are  hostile  to 
the  public  interests.  It  is  not  in  him  to  be 
contented  with  being  a  respectable  oflicial 
merely.  He  will  be  aggressive  for  what  is 
right  and  make  trouble  for  scoundrels  in 
and  out  of  office.  He  knows  how  to  endure 
aliuse  and  misrepresentation,  for  he  is  a 
strong  unm,  and  if  he  does  not  give  the  asso- 
ciated villainies  a  shaking-up,  his  nature 
will  have  been  changed  by  becoming  a  Gov- 
ernor. 

What  Mr.  Budd  will  be  in  Sacramento 
Mr.  Sutro  will  be  in  San  Francisco.  The 
Governor  will  have  a  Legislature  hostile  in 
politics  to  himself,  and  only  the  unworldly 
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can  expect  that  there  will   bi;   a   Board   of 

Sui«'rvisors  to  work  in  harmony  with  Mayor 
Sutro  But  tlieie  will  he  trouble  here  for 
the  Southern  I'acitic  and  the  rest  of  the  in- 
(Dipurated  and  unincorporated  rogues  never- 
theless. The  confederated  scoundrelisni  of 
the  city  has  fought  Sutro,  under  the  orders 
of  C.  P.  Huntington,  with  as  little  regard 
for  truth  or  decency  as  the  same  power  has 
fought  Budd.  lAke  the  new  Governor,  the 
new  Mayor  owes  his  office  to  the  people,  and 
the  best  vengeance  both  can  wreak  upon 
their  foul  enemies  will  be  to  serve  the  people 
sincerely.  To  what  an  extreme  Huntington 
was  willing  to  go  in  his  determination  to 
beat  Mr.  Sutro  we  have  had  revealed  by  the 
frantic  effort  made  at  the  last  moment  to  elect 
Dr.  O'Donnell.  Behind  that  curious  man, 
who  has  the  brains  of  a  child  and  who  tra- 
vesties demagogy,  all  the  strength  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  was  marshaled — Mr.  Stow, 
Mr.  Herrin,  Boss  Bnrns,  Bosses  Buckley  and 
Rainey,  and  their  entire  following  of  disrep- 
utables. The  degradation  to  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  involved  in  the  election  of  such  a 
person  as  O'Donnell  counted  for  nothing 
with  Mr.  Huntington.  I  don't  say  he  took 
the  same  cynical  pleasure  in  the  thought  of 
the  community's  humiliation  as  Heliogabalus 
felt  when  he  outraged  Rome  by  creating  his 
horse  Consul.  The  affront  of  the  effort  to 
make  Dr.  O'Donnell  Mayor  of  San  Francisco 
is  but  another  item  added  to  the  long  list  of 
deeds  for  which  Mr.  Huntington,  if  he  lives, 
and  his  railroad  company  assuredly,  will 
ultimately  be  called  to  account. 


With  an  honest  and  brave  man  in  the 
Governor's  office,  another  as  San  Francisco's 
Mayor,  two  more  added  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  Maguire  to  speak  for  the  people 
in  Congress,  the  sun  is  beginning  to  shine 
for  California.  The  hold  of  the  associated 
villainies  has  been  loosened.  Our  business 
men  will  now  dare  to  hold  up  their  heads 
and  to  think  it  possible  to  own  themselves, 
and  assert  a  right  to  the  possession  of  what 
is  in  their  pockets.  So  much  having  been 
won  the  people  will  be  braced  to  try  for  more. 
And  better  than  all,  the  ambitious  young 
men  of  the  State  have  been  shown  that  it  is 
no  longer  true  that  before  seeking  public 
honors  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  sacrifice  of 
private  honor  to  Huntington.  That  is  a 
mighty  gain  for  the  morals  and  manhood  of 
California. 


One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  campaign 
was  the  appearance  of  the  "  religious  "  issue, 
so-called.  This  was  entirely  new  to  Califor- 
nians  of  this  generation.  Of  course,  consid- 
erations of  race  and  religion  have  always 
affected  the  nominations  of  both  parties  and 
the  chances  of  the  candidates,  but  since  the 
Know-Nothing  flare  of  the  Fifties  we  have 
had  here  no  opposing  forces  organized  on 
such  lines.  It  was  not  until  within  a  week 
or  two  of  election  day  that  I  could  believe  the 
luibbub  about  the  "A.  P.  A.'s"  reached  much 
above  the  humblest  social  stratum.  I  took 
it  that  the  alarm  of  the  Irish  Catholic  popu- 
lation was  largely  a  reflection  of  the  fires  of 
bigotry  burning  in  the  Northwest,  and  most 
fiercely  on  the  borders  of  Canada,  in  which 
colony  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  is  still  an 
event  as  fresh  in  memory  as  Appomattox  is 
with  Americans.  It  appeared  to  me  incredible 
that  the  elements  could  be  found  in  Califor- 
nia for  anything  formidable  in  the.  way  of  a 
religious  conflict  in  politics.  I  was  mis- 
taken, however.  Before  the  end  I  discovered 
professional  men  and  business  men,  and 
other  citizens  of  our  best  intellectual  grades, 
feeling  very  warm  on  the  subject  of  the  "A. 
P.  A.'s"  I  have  not  the  advantage  to  be 
acquainted,  so  far  as  I  know,  with  any  raem- 
l)er   of  that  reviled  organization,  and  am  in 


ignorance  of  its  more  particular  purposes. 
But  the  election  returns  make  it  sufficiently 
obvious  that  the  people  of  the  State,  and 
especially  of  San  Francisco,  declined  to  share 
the  Catholic  horror  of  the  association,  as  ex- 
))rcssed  by  the?  churcli's  organ,  the  Monilvr. 
Indeed  the  tremendous  exertions  i.f  that 
jmblicatiou  to  rouse  all  California  to  its  own 
pitch  of  furious  feeling  evidently  reacted 
upon  its  cause  unfavorably.  I  have  en- 
countered many  men  who  would  as  soon 
think  of  joining  the  '■  A.  P.  A."  as  they 
would  of  burning  at  the  stake  a  neighbor  who 
differs  from  them  in  theological  opinion,  who 
yet  were  irritated  by  the  Monitor's  endeavors 
to  dragoon  an  American  community  into 
taking  sides  on  a  question  of  religion.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  MoiiUor  spoke  with  the 
approval  of  such  enlightened  priests  as 
Bishop  Montgomery,  or  expressed  the  de- 
sire of  intelligent  Catliolics  in  general, 
when  it  insisted,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Sutro,  that  candidates  must  not  only 
disavow  membership  in  the  "  A.  P.  A." 
and  sympathy  with  its  objects,  but  also  de- 
nounce it  and  disclaim  a  wish  for  the  votes 
of  those  belonging  to  it.  That  behavior  of 
the  Catholic  organ  caused  thousands  of 
American  citizens  in  California  to  think  of 
the  race  and  religion  of  candidates  when 
voting  who  never  did  it  before.  The  Modi- 
tor  itself  exhibited  the  spirit  which  it  con- 
demned in  the  "  A,  P.  A.,"  and  doubtless  in- 
duced many  to  rebuke  with  their  ballots 
that  spirit,  which  when  exhibited  by  any 
sect,  is  hateful  to  Americans.  The  ''  A.  P. 
A.."  like  other  things  that  exist,  has  a  cause 
to  account  for  it.  Nobody  has,  that  I  am 
aware,  ever  run  for  office  in  California  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  an  Englishman  and 
a  Protestant.  Many  have  sought  office  who 
relied  on  their  Irish  birth  and  Catholicism 
for  votes.  The  cause  of  the  ''A.  P.  A."  is 
the  prevalence  of  the  professional  Irishman 
in  American  politics,  and  if  the  "  A.  P.  A." 
shall  help  to  abate  him  it  will  do  good, 
though  it  is  an  offensive  instrumentality. 
Multitudes  of  citizens  stand  ready  to  throw 
their  ballots  against  the  injection  of  religion 
into  politics,  whether  that  religion  be  Catho- 
lic or  Protestant — citizens  of  the  kind  who 
voted  for  Judge  Cofiej'  and  yet  did  not  like 
at  all  the  Monitor's  appeals  to  the  .American 
people  to  rise  in  their  might  and  crush  all 
bigoted  vipers  who  could  not  see  that  im- 
periled civil  and  religious  liberty  were  per- 
sonified in  a  Nealon  and  a  Kell}',  both  of 
whom  asked  for  support  as  Irishmen  and 
Catholics.  Good  does  come  from  evil,  and 
when  the  Nealons  and  Kellys  are  extinct 
there  will  be  no  provocation  for  the  "  A.  P. 
A."  The  latter,  should  it  presume  to  assert 
itself  as  the  Monitor  has  done,  will  find  it- 
self equally  obnoxious  to  that  class  of  citi- 
zens— and  they  are  in  the  majority — who 
hold  that  in  American  politics  there  should 
be  neither  Catholics  nor  Protestants,  Irish- 
men nor  Germans,  Englishmen  nor  Scotch- 
men, but  only  Americans.  The  doctrine  is 
old,  but  it  needs  to  be  reasserted  now  in  Cali- 
fornia, whose  self-respect  as  an  American 
commonwealth  has  not  been  raised  bj'  the 
noise  of  this  vile  and  vulgar  squabbling 
about  birthplaces  and  churches. 

The  elimination  of  Judge  Levy  from  the 
judiciary  of  San  Francisco  is  another  dis- 
aster to  the  associated  villainies.  The 
Southern  Pacific  wanted  him  re-elected,  of 
course,  and  bo  did  every  corporation  that  has 
the  same  reasons  as  the  railroad  for  wishing 
to  have  influence  with  the  bench  superior  to 
that  of  the  ordinary  citizen.  So  did  most  of 
the  lawyers  of  the  city  who  do  not  feel  called 
on  as  citizens  to  lift  a  finger  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  courts,  and  either  desire  to  profit 
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by  having  sinister  relations  with  judges  or 
fear  to  offend  them.  No  candidate  on  any 
ticket  had  more  numerous,  or  niore  unworthy 
"  influences  "  jjushing  in  Ins  favor  than 
Judge  Levy.  The  success  of  the  conspiracy 
to  "  plump  "  for  him  and  elect  him  by  with- 
holding votes  from  better  men  would  have 
been  a  public  misfortune.  The  failure  of  the 
conspii'acy,  which  did  not  apprehend  failure, 
is  proof  again  of  how  little  the  active  work- 
ers in  politics,  from  Mr.  Herrin  down  to 
Maurice  Schmitt  —  both  which  statesmen 
were  Levy's  earnest  partisans  —  know  of  that 
great  l)ody  of  quiet  citizens  who  do  not 
mingle  with  politicians  and  deem  it  expedient 
to  consult  their  consciences  and  care  for  pub- 
lic decency  when  making  up  their  ballots. 
Levy  will,  no  doubt,  be  provided  for.  There 
is  room  for  him  in  the  Southern  Pacific's  law 
department. 

Judging  from  the  returns  at  hand  the 
Populists  did  not  cast  the  vote  expected  of 
them.  It  is  large,  but  not  imposing.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  Populists 
have  not  grown  in  numbers,  determination 
and  hope.  The  special  reasons  which  ap- 
pealed to  them  as  men  of  sense  to  make 
their  ballots  count  for  the  most  in  California 
this  year  unquestionably  moved  thousands 
of  them  10  give  their  suffrages  to  Mr.  Budd 
instead  of  to  Mr.  Webster.  Had  they  done 
otherwise — had  they  preferred  to  make  a 
show  of  numbers  rather  than  to  help  over- 
throw the  Southern  Pacific's  despotism — Mr. 
Budd  could  not  have  been  elected.  These 
wise  Populists  did  better  work  for  the  Popu- 
list cause  than  those  who  stood  by  the  head 
of  their  ticket.  It  is  not  well  that  citizens 
who  have  equal  earnestness  and  common 
aims  should  be  apart,  and  by  their  division 
give  power  to  the  elements  to  which  both  are 
hostile,  and  which  are  hostile  to  both.  The 
Populist  movement  is  but  a  democratic  pro- 
test against  the  lack  of  democracy  in  the 
Democratic  party.  In  California  there  should 
be  a  union  of  the  serious  men  of  the  two 
branches  of  what  is  in  essence  the  same 
party.  There  is  a  home  light  to  make  here 
against  the  scoundrelisni  which  dominates 
and  blights  the  community.  What  Demo- 
crat of  sense  hesitated  to  vote  for  Mr.  Sutro 
because  he  was  on  the  ticket  as  a  Populist? 
He  represented  the  cause  of  the  people  as 
against  the  unlawful  privileges  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  and  the  corporations  joined  with 
it  in  criminal  interest,  as  Mr.  Budd  did. 
There  should  be  but  two  parties  in  Califor- 
nia: the  party  committed  to  the  disruption 
and  subjugation  of  the  associated  villainies 
and  the  party — officered  by  the  Herrins, 
Stows,  Burnses,  Buckleys  and  Kaineys — com- 
mitted to  their  defense.  Division  on  other 
lines  impugns  the  intelligence  of  Califor- 
nians.  On  national  questions  there  is  room 
for  honest  difference,  but  until  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton has  been  brought  to  justice  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a 
simple  common  carrier,  good  citizens  of  this 
State  have  no  business  to  be  apart  in  State 
affairs.  Why  should  not  Mr.  Sutr.)  and  Mr. 
Budd  be  in  name,  as  they  are  in  fact,  leaders 
of  the  democracy  of  California,  working  hand 
in  hand? 


In  publishing  this  Letter  and  uttering  my 
mind  frankly  about  men  in  their  public  re- 
lations, I  naturally  expect  to  be  attacked 
in  reprisal  by  the  rascals  to  whom  the  truth 
about  themselves  and  their  criminal  pur- 
poses is  as  hot  coals  on  their  backs.  1  ex- 
pect libel  in  return  for  criticism — I  expect 
Mr.  Huntington  and  Mr.  Stow  and  Mr.  Her- 
rin and  Mr.  Tevis  and  Mr.  de  Young  and 
Boss  Burns  to  strike  back  as  best  they  can, 
and  after  the  manner  of  their  kind.  But  T  di  1 
not  expect  that  I  should  find  !\[r.  W.  H.  lliaivl 


AKi  11  V  K     MlE  W  E.N 


Lie  1   TKH. 


Mr<si8tiag  these  aad  other  representatives  of 
the  associated  villainies.  Mr.  Hearst  has 
allowed  to  go  uncontradicted  the  statement, 
which  has  appeared  in  the  press  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  throughout  the  State,  that 
I  was  discharged  from  tlie  Examiner.  I 
really  care  very  little  about  this  matter,  but 
Mr.  Hearst  has  given  cau.se  for  a  demand 
on  my  part  that  he  state  the  truth.  The 
cause  is  indicated  in  the  following  letter 
written  more  than  a  month  ago: 

OfricE  Artui'b  McEwkn'8  Letter,) 

429  MONTOOMERY    SlKKET.  [■ 

San  Francisco,  Oi-t.  G,  1894.  ) 
IK  R.  Henr»t,Eiiq. — Dkab.Sik:  Since  I  resigned 
my  poaitifn  as  editorial  manager  of  the  Examiiur 
I  have  observed  in  a  number  of  tlie  daily  and 
we'  'ly  newspaper  organs  of  the  Soutliern  Pacilic 
anil  journalistic  stipendiaries  of  Mr.  Dan  Burns  and 
.Judge  Levy,  the  statement  that  I  was  discharged 
from  your  p.iper.  Tliis  assertion  is  made  in  partic- 
ular by  some  of  the  vermin  of  the  new.'-paper  sew- 
ers whose  advertisements  relating  to  contemplated 
attacks  upon  myself  you  take  pay  for  publishing. 

The  matter  is  one  that  causes  me  no  personal 
disturbance,  but  as  it  does  in  a  manner  concern 
my  professional  standing  and  business  interests,  1 
think  I  have  a  right  to  ask  you  to  make  an  editorial 
siatement  of  the  fact  that  my  resignation  from  the 
Examiner  was  without  suggestion  from  you  and 
entirely  voluntary.  I  had  rather  you  would  set 
this  matter  right  than  force  me  to  explain  it  my- 


self. 


Yours  respectfully, 

Arthhr  McEwen. 


Mr.  Hearst's  reply  to  this  letter  was  a  visit 
from  his  secretary  to  express  friendly  senti- 
ments and  an  obliging  disposition,  but  he 
has  not  made  in  the  Examiner  the  statement 
required.  Moreover,  he  has  repeated  thedis- 
graceiul  offense  of  taking  similar  advertise- 
ments. Mr.  Hearst  must  deal  with  me  as 
one  gentleman  should  deal  with  another,  if  he 
wishes  me  to  consider  him  as  desiring  to 
hold  that  rank.  We  have  rendered  each 
other  service  and  our  personal  relations  have 
always  been  cordial,  but  he  mu.st  not  presume 
upon  those  services  and  relations  to  the  ex- 
tent of  looking  for  immunity  from  me  when 
he  allies  himself  with  the  high-placed  scoun- 
drels of  this  town  upon  whom  I  make  legiti- 
mate war  in  the  public  interest. 

In  June  last  Mr.  Hearst  engaged  me  as 
editorial  manager  of  the  Examiner  in  order 
that,  as  he  put  it,  I  might  give  his  journal 
the  same  standing  editorially  which  it  pos- 
sesses as  a  newspaper.  In  September,  when 
he  had  been  away  from  the  city  for  three 
weeks  and  not  in  communication  with  the 
Examiner  office,  he  sent  me  the  subjoined 
telegram.  I  omit  the  opening  portion,  as  it 
did  not  relate  to  my  duties: 

.\li!Ion,  Cal.,  Sept.  23d. 
1  would  prefer  somewhat  fewer  political  editor- 
ials. Be  careful  not  to  be  drawn  into  too  many 
fighta.  We  are  now  after  the  Democrats  and  the 
Republicans,  the  lawyers  and  the  business  men, 
with  occasional  side-wipes  at  the  people.  This 
sort  of  limits  our  sympathizers,  and  will  also  make 
the  editorial  page  too  truculent  to  be  interesting. 
I  think  a  more  calm  and  judicial  tone  in  politics 
and  a  greater  variety  of  subjects  would  improve 
the  page.    Think  it  over. 

\V.  K.  Hearst. 

The  Democratic  municipal  convention  was 
in  session  at  this  time.  The  Democrats  the 
Examiner  was  after  were  Buckley  aud 
Raiiiey;  the  Kepublicans,  Huntington,  Stow, 
Herrin  and  Burns;  the  lawyers.  Judge  Levy 
and  the  members  of  the  bar  who  supported 
him  for  nomination;  the  business  men,  P.  B. 
Cornwall,  Alvinza  Hayward  and  the  others 
accused  of  bribing  Supervisors  to  get  special 
privileges  for  corporations.  My  answer  to 
Mr.  Hearst's  telegram  was  another: 

,^    ,.    „  San  Francisco,  Sept.  23d. 

W.  R.  Heant,  Albion,  Cat.:  Thanks  for  your 
hearty  acknowledgment  of  my  hard  work.  The 
public  judgment  is  ihat  the  editorial  columns  of 
the  hrnmiuer  now  have  what  they  very  much 
needed— brains,  courage  and  character.  I  have 
given  all  my  energies  and  sixteen  hours  a  day  to 
your  papo.  and  placed  it  on  a  higher  level  than  it 
ever  held  before.    You  don't  deserve  such  work 


for  you  are  unable  to  appreciate  it.  Your  telegram 
is  equally  ungrateful  and  stupid.  Accept  my 
resignation. 

Artiuir  McEwkn. 

If  the  publication  of  this  correspondence 
is  unpleasant,  the  fault  lies  with  Mr.  Hearst, 
who  has  had  frank  notice  of  my  intention. 
For  reasons  unknown  to  me,  he  has  thought 
proper  to  ignore  a  simple  request,  made  as  it 
courteously  as  the  occasion  called  for,  com- 
pliance with  which  would  have  rendered 
this  publication  unnecessary. 


I  recur  to  the  election.  This  Letter's  share 
in  producing  the  fruits  may  have  been  small, 
but  its  work,  I  am  happy  to  know,  has 
wounded  the  associated  villainies.  And  it 
will  continue  to  wound  them.  I  congratulate 
the  Letter's  readers,  and  all  honest  men,  on 
the  results  of  the  balloting  that  tell  for  civ- 
ilized government,  and  against  the  indecent 
wickedness  which  has  ridden  California  as  if 
it  were  a  bridled  ass,  patient  under  the  rod. 
There  is  a  far  better  prospect  than  there  was 
a  week  ago  that  we  may  eventually  jail  a 
corrupting  millionaire  or  two,  and  dissolve 
the  confederacy  of  crime  by  which  we  are 
ruled  and  roljbed.  Budd  is  Governor,  Sutro 
is  Mayor,  Temple  and  Heushaw  are  elected, 
Coffey  is  retained  on  the  bench,  where  Wal- 
lace also  sits.  It  is  a  good  time  to  move  for 
a  Citizens'  Defense  Association  to  gather  evi- 
dence and  prosecute  the  law  breakers  who 
govern  San  Francisco  and  California.  The 
strenuous  effort  which  Attorney  Nougues, 
assisted  by  Attorney  Clunie,  is  making  in 
Judge  Wallace's  court  to  hunt  down  the 
stuffers  of  the  register,  and  their  paymas- 
ters, may  be  the  beginning  of  a  great  expos- 
ure. Mr.  Nougues  deserves  the  backing  of 
every  man  who  does  not  approve  of  politics 
Jis  conducted  by  Boss  Herrin  and  Boss  Burns. 
Arthur  McEwen. 


THE   TWADDLER. 


I  am  deuced  sorry  to  read  statements  that  the 
Southern  Pacific  is  in  financial  straits,  and  I 
wouldn't  believe  it  until  I  had  a  little  experience 
of  my  own  the  other  day.  I  stopped  on  Montgom- 
ery street  to  shake  hands  with  my  opulent  young 
friend  Flood,  when  Admiral  O'Connor  came  up  and 
aeked  in  his  familiar  way: 

"Jimmy,  has  Will  Crocker  been  after  yon  to 
borrow  that  half  million  that  came  down  from  the 
Comstock  in  bars  on  Monday,  that  the  papers  had 
an  item  about?" 

"Call  at  the  bank,"  said  Flood,  stiffly,  "and  per- 
haps I'll  let  you  know." 

Well,  I  hadn't  walked  three  blocks  when  who 
should  stop  me  but  J.  C.  Stubbs. 

"Ah,  Persiflage,"  said  he,  with  unusual  cordial- 
ity, "I  have  just  heard  at  the  club  that  you  have 
drawn  fifty  dollars  in  the  Louisiana  lottery. 

"Thai's  true,"  says  I;  "what  of  it?" 

"Well,"  says  he,  "if  you  would  like  to  place  your 
little  capital  advantageously " 

But,  begad,  I  wanted  no  more  of  the  converea- 
tion,  and  got  away  from  Stubbs  with  expedition. 
Mr.  Huntington  has,  I  confess,  done  me  favors  in 
his  time,  aud  one  good  turn  deserves  another,  but 
a  man  in  my  circumstances  can't  reasonably  be  ex- 
I)ected  to  take  risks. 


Yesterday  I  congratulated  my  statesmanlike 
young  friend  Uolpb  Spreckels  on  his  election  as  a 
Supervisor. 

"Thanks,  Persiflage,"  he  said  ;  ".A.nd  I  cau't  get 
over  being  surprised.  How  do  you  account  for  it? 
Hinton,  my  opponent,  is  one  of  the  best  men  in 
town." 

"Pooh,"  says  I,  "t!"  j's  no  mystery  about  it.  It 
always  flatters  the  pleneian  rabhle  to  have  a  patri- 
cian condescend  to  beg  for  their  voices." 

"No,"sayBSprcckels,  thoughtfully,  "Idon'tthink 
that  was  it.  You  can't  call  the  free  and  independent 
voters  who  supported  me  a  rabble,  hanged  if  you 
can." 

"Perhaps,"  suggested  Editor  Fitch,  who  was 
with  us,  "Mr.  Spreckels'  great  popularilv  can  be 
traced  to  his  record  on  the  Ue  Young  issue." 


Seeing  Fillmore  of  the  Southern  Pacific  approach- 
ing, I  did  not  stop  to  debate  the  Senatoraliip,  but 
went,  once  for  all,  to  the  Nevada  Bank  and  depos- 
ited iny  fifty  dollars. 

On  election  day  I  was  much  impressed  bv  the 
spectacle  of  three  drags  hung  with  bunting'  and 
decorated  with  flowers,  which  were  occupied  bv  a 
nnmbcr  of  ladies  in  monstrous  fine  toilets. 

"  What  the  deuce,"  said  I  to  Major  Stonehill, 
with  whom  I  had  paused  on  the  sidewalk  to  discuss 
the  subject  of  wigs,  "  what  the  drace  does  this 
mo:m?" 

For  answer  a  lady  of  about  uiv  own  age,  in  a  bon- 
net symbolic  of  the  political  Easter,  beckoned  to  me 
from  one  of  the  laudeans  and  handed  me  a  card 
which  read : 


Major  'says  I.  "I'm  glad  I'm  a  Republican 
and  have  had  the  privilege  this  day  to  cast  a  ballot 
for  a  party  which  has  declared  unreservedlv  fo- 
female  suffrage.  We  want  the  women  in  politics 
sir,  to  elevate  'em  and  broaden  'em,  begad." 

"But  what's  the  matter  with  Coffer?"  asked  the 
Major.     "  He's  honest  and  able,  aint'he?  " 

"  Certainly  cerlainly,"  I  answered,  as  in  fairness 
I  was  compelled  to,  "  but  then,  don't  vou  remember 
th.at  about  three  or  tour  months  ago  he  said  women 
didii  t  make  good  clients  for  lawvers  because  tliev 
^fre  petty-minded?  You  can't  expect  women  who 
have  bent  their  intellects  to  the  studv  of  the  great 
issues  dividing  the  national  parties'  lo  overlook  a 
thing  like  that,  can  you?" 

'No,"  concurred  the  Major,  "no:  I'm  a  mar- 
ried man  myself." 

And  lifting  our  hats  to  the  patriotic  lady  politi- 
cians in  their  carriages,  we  strolled  up  to  the  Re- 
publican headquarteis  to  consultColonel  Burns  and 
Mr.  Cornwall  as  to  when  the  thirty  Iboui-and  plu- 
rality for  Estee  might  be  looked  for  to  arrive. 

My  friend  Colonel  Burns  was  not  so  cheerful 
when  I  met  him  next  day. 

"Persiflage,"  said  he,  waaging  his  head  and 
dusting  off  the  top  diamond  with  a  mourning  hand- 
kerchief, "there's  no  encouragement  for  a  jrentle- 
man  to  go  into  politics  in  California.  Whothe  deuce 
would  have  thought  it  possible  for  Estee  lo  be 
beaten  again  ?  In  common  mercy  (he  people  ought 
to  have  considered  that  whaling  in  '82  quite 
enough." 

"To  what.  Colonel,"  I  said,  my  visage  as  long  as 
his  own,  for  I  am  confoundedly  cut  up  bv  what  has 
h:iiii)ened,  "  to  what  do  you  attribute  the  misfor- 
tune?" 

"To  religious  bigotry  and  an  immoral  contempt 
lor  the  truth.  As  you  know,  1  tried  my  b.-st  to  pass 
the  information  privately  to  the  public  that  Budd 
was  the  candidate  of  the  A.  P.  A's,  and  had  every 
reason  to  expect  that  the  Catholics  would  stand  by 
us  to  a  man  in  order  to  rebuke  the  dragging  of 
religion  into  politics.  But  they  disappointed  me 
Persiflage-  Then,  loo,  I  caused  a  smell  in  my 
paper  that  ought,  by  every  calculation  that  a  high 
minded  statesman  can  make,  to  have  turned  the 
deacons  and  their  wives  away  from  that  Stockton 
jackrabbit.  But  the  smell  had  a  reverse  action. 
Persiflage,  and  I  am  done  with  jiietv  and  morals 
from  this  day." 

The  Colonel  wiped  the  other  diamond  and  invited 
ine  to  accompany  him  to  the  mortuary  chapel  at 
the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets,  but  the 
consciousness  of  the  new  check  book  in  my  inside 
pocket  deterred  me. 


Burnham's  Clam  Bouillon  is  the  best. 


On  Thursday,  I  observed  my  friend  Lloyd  Tevis 
gazing  with  a  dejected  air  upon  the  fire  ruins  on 
Pine  street. 

"Persiflage,"  he  said,  wringing  my  hand,  "wo 
men  of  property  have  a  good  deal  lo  upset  us  at 
times.  I  shall  be  out  the  interest  on  the  value  of 
that  building  until  the  insuracc  companies  pay  up." 

"  Egad,  Tevis,"  said  I,  "  this  fire  mav  have  been 
a  misfoitune  to  you  and  the  deuimed  tradesuioii 
who  were  scorched,  but  that's  nothing  to  what  I 
have  had  to  endure.  The  Bohemian  has  been  made 
)>osiliveiy  uninhabitable.  That  invitation  to  the 
Press  Club  has  caused  an  incursion  of  scribblers, 
and  it's  impossible  to  talk  about  finance  and  the 
stock  market  and  the  hide  supplv  of  the  Argen- 
tine with  the  Bohemians  in  any  "sort  of  comfort. 
It's  nothing  now  but  literature  and  journalism  and 
jokes." 

"Scribblers?"  said  Tevis,  puzzled,  "  why,  ar'n't 
you —  er —  ?  " 

"  Oh,  hang  it,  of  course;  but  one  doesn't  care  to 
be  jostled  «ith  fellows  of  his  own  trade,"  I  ex- 
plained. "If  there  were  other  Tevises  in  town, 
you  would  not  like  to  have  them  around,  would 
you?  " 

He  understood  and  nodded. 

"  By  the  way,"  he  said,  suddenly,  "  I  wonder  how 
our  friend  Huntington —  " 

I  was  ofl,  of  course,  and  hereafter,  my  check- 
book shall  remain  locked  in  my  encritoire. 

PSBSIFI.AaE. 


ARTHUR     McEWEN'S     LETTER. 


THE  CZAR'S   DEATH, 

IT   CAUSaS     UNEASINESS     AMONG     THE     LOCAL     IIRITI8H 
STATESMEN. 

The  death  of  the  Czar  has  produced  a  profound 
eenaation  througliout  tlie  world,  but  nowhere  more 
than  in  San  Francisco.  Our  prominent  citizens, 
even  in  the  midst  of  an  exciting  political  campaign, 
have  paused  to  consider  the  awful  consequences 
and  possibilities  involved  in  the  event. 

Among  the  most  thoughtful  expressions  of  opin- 
ion heard  in  commercial  circles  during  the  last  few 
days  I  have  selected  the  following,  since  they  are 
the  utterances  of  men  who  are  conversant  with  the 
real  condition  of  things  and  who  frequently  etop 
amid  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  business  to  think 
great  thoughts. 

Mu.  Thkuiialu  (of  the  Thames  and  Mersey  In- 
surance Company) :  "  I  believe  that  the  death  of 
the  Czar  is  greatly  to  be  deplored,  happening  as  it 
does  coincitlently  with  an  Oriental  war.  It  is 
more  than  likely  to  involve  Great  Britain  in  a  seri- 
ous conflict  with  Russia.  Her  gracious  majesty, 
the  Queen,  has  endeavored  to  preserve  peace 
throughout  Europe  to  the  utmost  of  her  ability,  and 
I  really  believe  that  the  late  Czar  assisted  her  ma- 
terially in  that  direction.  But  at  this  juncture 
KuBsia  is  endeavoring  to  encroach  on  Cliinese  pos- 
sessions over  the  shoulders  of  Japan.  China  nat- 
urally belongs  to  England — that  is  to  say,  will  in  all 
probability  be  occupied  by  England  some  day,  just 
as  Egypt  is  now.  80  you  see  England  will  have  to 
say  to  Russia,  presently,  '  Hands  off!  *  and  then 
vou  will  see  the  fun !  For  my  part,  I  shall  go  right 
home  and  join  the  army  at  once." 

Mr.  Aroyle  (of  the  insurance  agency  of  Messrs. 
Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.) :  "  I  don't  anticipate  any 
serious  consequences ;  the  new  Czar  seems  to  be  a 
man  of  clemency  and  peace.  He  is  quite  young,  to 
be  sure,  but  then  the  circumstance  of  his  becom- 
ing a  happy  bridegroom  is  certainly  apt  to  soften 
his  youthful  nature  He  has,  through  the  media- 
tion of  her  gracious  majesty,  the  Queen,  been  able 
to  obtain  for  his  bride  her  beautiful  granddaughter 
Princess  Alix.  Indeed,  I  think  the  Imperial  House 
of  Russia  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  the  Royal 
House  of  the  Guelohs  for  having  secured  in  mar- 
riage two  such  charming  personages  as  his  grace  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  her  Imperial  Highness 
Princess  Alix.  However,  if  there  ever  should  be 
war  between  England  and  Russia,  you  may  be  sure 
that  I  should  not  hesitate  to  offer  my  services  to 
Great  Britain  without  delay. ' ' 

Mr.  Harrison  (of  the  insurance  agency  of  Caton, 
Bell  &  Co.) ;  "  I  believe  firmly  that  theie  will  be  a 
war  within  the  next  six  months.  Great  Britain 
has  stood  Russia's  impudence  far  too  long.  Her 
gracious  majesty,  the  Queen,  is  lenient  but  she  is 
firm.  I  myself  am  a  Conservative,  and  I  recall 
that  grand  old  song : 

'■■  We  don't  want  to  fight, 
But,  by  Jingo,  if  we  do, 
W«Ve  got  the  menl 
We've  got  the  arms  I 
We've  got  the  money  too  1 ' 

"  As  a  loyal  subject  of  her  most  gracious  majesty, 
I  should  most  certainly  wish  to  offer  my  services  to 
Great  Britain." 

Mr.  Johnson  (of  the  Commercial  Union  Insur- 
ance Company) ;  '*War  certainly  does  seem  im- 
minent. You  see,  the  present  Czar  is  young,  and 
even  though  he  may  not  be  robust,  yet  he  is  a 
Romanoff,  and  naturally  of  a  harsh  character. 
Scratch  a  Russian  and  you  find  a  Tartar,  you  know. 
The  report  that  England  has  been  deserted  by  Ger- 
many is  untrue.  They  are  natural  allies  against 
Russian  encroachments  on  all  sides,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  her  most  gracious  majesty,  the  Queen,  to- 
wards his  imperial  majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, would  naturally  make  them  so.  In  case  of 
hostilities,  I  should  feel  it  my  duty  to  seek  a  post 
in  the  British  army." 

Mb.  Alverson  (of  the  insurance  agencies  of  New- 
hall  &  (O.) :  "  I  am  of  the  firm  opiuiun  that  the 
friendship  between  the  present  Czar  and  her  most 
gracious  majesty,  the  Queen,  will  serve  to  prevent 
warfare  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia.  The 
death  of  Alexander  III.  will  have  little  or  no  effect 
in  the  matter.  The  reports  that  the  alliance  be- 
tween Russia  and  France  has  been  Ijroken  is  a 
canard.  They  are  naturally  as  much  allies  as  Eng- 
land and  Germany  are.  As  for  the  Dreibund, 
though,  I  firmly  believe  that  is  broken.  Circum- 
stances seem  to  point  that  way.  Should  there  be 
hostilities,  however,  I  should  certainly  wish  to  take 
up  the  sword  in  Great  Britain's  defense." 

Mr.  Bkown  (of  the  London  &  Lancashire  Insur- 
ance Company) :  "  Yes,  everything  tends  toward 
an  open  conflict,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  of  Parliament  declaring  war  by  next  Spring. 
Her  most  gracious  maje.sty,  the  (Jueen,  has  done 
all  she  can  for  peace,  but  Russia  is  encroaching  on 
Ohina  which,  like  India,  is  the  natural  birthright 
ol  Great  Britain.     Russia  has  Siberiaand  she  must 
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be  content  with  that.  In  case  of  war  I  should 
wish  to  take  a  hand  in  it  in  Great  Britain's  de- 
fense." 

Mr.  DRirFiEi.D  (of  the  Transatlantic  Insurance 
Company):  "That's  the  way  things  look.  War 
seems  imminent  all  over  the  world.  I  shouldn't 
be  surprised  to  hear  of  the  United  States  being  in- 
volved, though  such  an  idea  seems  chimerical,  of 
course.  Her  most  gracious  majesty,  the  Queen, 
is  not  fond  of  the  prospect  of  war,  and  in  case  of 
Russia  needing  anoiher  thrashing  from  us,  I  be- 
lieve she  would  abdicate  in  favor  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prime  of  Wales,  in  that  event  iny 
natural  place  of  duty  would  be  at  the  front." 

Mr.  McKknzie  (of  the  Springfield  Insurance 
Company):  "No,  I  do  not  credit  the  reported 
rumor  of  war  on  account  of  the  death  of  the  (;)zar. 
The  triple  alliance,  which  I  firmly  believe  still  ex- 
ists, will  prevent  Russia's  encroachments  on  Eng- 
lish possessions.  Besides,  tlie  great  influence  of 
her  most  gracious  majesty,  the  Queen,  over  Czar 
Nicholas  U.  will  e.vercise  a  great  weight  in  the  mat- 
ter. Should  that  event  occur,  however,  I  should 
wish  to  return  home  at  once  and  take  up  arms  for 
Great  Britain." 

Mr.  Bennett  (of  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.'s  Insur- 
ance agency) :  "For  my  part,  war  seems  inevit- 
able. With  the  Dreibund  broken  and  Alexander 
III.  dead  it  is  hardly  to  be  looked  for  that  Nicholas 
II.  will  continue  his  father's  policy.  Her  most  gra- 
cious majesty,  the  Queen,  will  hardly  make  an 
effort  to  influence  him,  when  she  considers  the 
great  importance  that  lies  in  putting  a  stop  to  Rus- 
sian encroachments  in  China,  which  country 
more  naturally  belongs  to  Great  Britain.  No,  sir; 
we  will  never  permit  another  country  to  have 
China.  It  is  a  sort  of  Monroe  doctrine  with  us.  I 
think  I  shall  write  home  very  shortly  to  take  steps 
for  a  good  berth  in  the  British  army." 

Mr.  I'onohoe  (Consul  in  San  F'rancisco  to  her 
most  gracious  majesty,  the  Queen):  "I  must 
positively  decline  to  express  any  opinion  in  the 
case."  Harky  Bigelow. 


"LADY  CLANCARTY," 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  week  the  Kendals 
have  given  "  Lady  Clancarty,"  and  they  are  hap- 
pier in  its  performance  than  in  any  other  play  of 
their  repertoire. 

Mrs.  Kendal  is  suited  to  Lady  Clancarty's  dig- 
nity and  wifely  tenderness,  and  she  is  certainly 
more  beautiful  in  the  quaint  gowns  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  than  in  modern  dress.  She  is  a 
picture  as  she  lies  back  in  the  tall  dark  chair,  her 
shapely  hands  crossed,  in  the  Earl  of  Portland's 
cabinet,  or  sitting  sineing  in  an  alcove  of  her  bed- 
room. She  is  winning  and  natural  in  her  expres- 
sions of  courage,  faith  and  love. 

Lady  Clancarty  is  not  complex.  She  is  a  good 
woman,  not  a  coward;  loving,  confident,  self- 
sacrificing.  There  is  no  unexpected  development 
of  character  in  the  play,  no  tortuous  channels 
through  which  her  individuality  manifests  itself. 
She  knows  nothing  of  Jin  de  siecle  subtlety,  and  has 
no  use  whatever  for  self-conscious  doubts  and  fears. 
She  knows  her  heart,  she  is  never  only  half-sure  of 
what  she  wants  and  needs,  and  she  works  for  her 
own  and  her  husband's  happiness  with  a  single- 
ness of  purpose  that  is  reti-eshing  in  its  simplicity. 
All  this  Mrs.  Kendal  shows  in  her  easy,  finished 
manner.  She  is  ever  sympathetic,  gracious.  In 
the  scene  where  the  husband  she  scarcely  knows, 
in  peril  of  his  life  discloses  his  identity,  she  is  de- 
lightfully ready  to  welcme,  to  love  him;  and  her 
softness,  her  shy  happiness  make  Mr.  Kendal's 
lack  of  passion  the  more  incomprehensible.  His 
Lord  Clancarty  is  a  handsome,  stalwart,  pleasant- 
voiced  Irishman,  who  is  brave,  good  tempered, 
even  merry  through  all  his  troubles.  Kendal's 
bearing  is  manly  and  unaffected.  Despite  the 
temptation  of  a  conspirator's  sword,  boots  with 
spurs  and  a  cavalier's  plumed  hat,  he  is  never 
melodramatic,  and  the  suspicion  of  a  brogue  he  as- 
sumes is  justenough  to  make  piquant  the  frankness 
of  Lord  Clancarty's  speech.  Mr.  Kendal  is  admir- 
able, satislving  to  the  eye  and  to  the  ear ;  but  if  he 
would  only'  make  love  to  Lady  Clancarty  as  she  de- 
serves to  "be  made  love  to  in  the  third  act,  one 
could  forget  for  once  that  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Kendal  are 
man  and  wife. 

"  Lady  Clancarty  "  gives  an  opportunity  to  the 
Kendals'  company  to  do  some  very  good  work. 
The  scene  in  the  p"rison  among  the  Jacobite  assas- 
sins when  Cardell,  the  traitor,  is  thrown  among 
them,  is  excellent.  As  Lady  Betty  Noel,  Miss 
Campbell  is  pretty  and  painstaking.  She  is  the 
touch  of  comedy  in  the  play,  and  liglitens  and 
iirightens  every  scene  in  which  she  appears.  The 
costuming  is  gorgeous,  the  ladies'  gowns  are  mar- 
vels of  old  brocade  and  beflowered  satins.  The 
stage  is  prettily  set,  and  the  play  is  a  wholesome 
little  romance  with  just  enough  unhappiness  in  it 
to  make  one  relish  the  good,  old-fashioned  ending. 

Saumet's  "Nero,"  like  other  gladiators  whoso 
fame  has  come  down  to  us,  is  braver  than  the 
lions  and   tigers  he  battles  with,   stronger  than 


all  human  antagonists,  nobler  than  the  nobles  of 
Rome.  ]*y  means  of  a  good  voice,  an  imposing 
figure  and  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  worth 
of  words,  Mr.  Downing  presents  this  character  so 
as  to  move  his  audience  to  admiration  of  the  hero's 
virtues  and  pity  for  his  woes.  He  does  this,  but 
he  does  nothing  more.  There  is  a  higher  coal 
which  he  never  attains.  The  tragic  play  is  full  of 
action  and  of  opportunity,  but  Sir.  Downing  does 
not  yet  make  the  most  of  them.  His  handsome 
face  is  inexpressive,  and  he  uses  his  voice  injudi- 
ciously. He  misses  the  finer  shades  of  feeling,  and 
withal  his  rage  is  not  strong  enough,  his  grief  is 
not  tender  enough — save  when  in  the  first  act  he 
tells  the  story  of  the  murder  of  his  wife,  and  again 
in  the  last  scene  with  Neodamia,  his  daughter, 
whom  he  kills  to  save  from  a  martyr's  death  in  the 
amphitheater.  In  these  instances  Mr.  Downing 
shows  what  with  time  and  experience  he  will  make 
of  his  entire  performance.  He  is  earnest  and  am- 
bitious, and  tne  enthusiastic  reception  he  has  met 
with  in  San  Francisco  should  encourage  him  to  do 
his  best  work. 

Miss  Eugenie  Blair  makes  an  interesting  heroine. 
She  is  sweet-voiced,  graceful  and  a  capable  actress. 
At  times  she  is  more  than  this.  Iler  inaudible 
repetition  of  Origen's  profession  of  Christianity, 
her  flushed,  excited  interest  in  his  fate,  are  sympa- 
thetic touches  which  show  study  and  insight. 
Her  presentation  of  the  gentle,  loving  Neodamia  is 
correct  and  creditable. 

The  play  is  well  staged,  there  is  good  material  in 
the  company  and  the  engagement  is  a  very  suc- 
cessful one. 

Miriam  Michelson. 


Mauvais',  789  Market  St.     Sheet  Music  at  half- 
price.    Pianos :  Decker  &  Son  ;  Marshall ;  Wendell. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CALIFORNIA    THEATRE 

AL  Hayman  &  Co Lessees 

S.  H.  Peiedlander,  .  ■.■■_..■ Manager 

Every  Evening,  Including  Sunday.    Matinee  Saturday  Only 
America's  Young  Tragedian 

ROBERT    DOWNING 

Accompanied    by 
BUGBNIE:    BLAIR 

Monday INGOMAR 

Tnesday RICHARD,  THE  LlnN-HKARTED 

Wednesday... FRENCH  MARRIAGE  and  DAVID  UARRICK 

Thursday THE  GLADIATOR 

Friday FRENCH  MARRIAGE  and  DAVID  GARKICK 

Saturday THE  GLADIATOR 

Saturday  Matinee RICHARD,  THE  LION'-UEAKTED 

Sunday.. THE  GLADIATOR 

Nov.     19th    "THE    NEW    BOY." 

PROFESSIONAL    CARD^. 


A.     H.     RICKETTS, 

ATTORNBY-AT-LA'W, 

Crocker  Building,  Rooms  201, 203  ani  203.     Sah  Francisco. 


DAVIS     &     HILL, 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW, 


Oakland.  Oal. 


KNIGHT    &    HEGGERTY, 

ATTORNEYS    AT    LAW, 
Rooms  98,  100,  101  Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


J.  A.  STEPHENS 


) 

ATTORNEY     AT     LAW, 
Mills  Building,  Room  27,  Tenth  Floor. 


W.    W.    FOOXE, 

ATTORNEY    AT    LAW, 
310  Pine  Street.  San  Fbahcuico. 

W.  T.   BAGGETT, 

ATTORNEY'  AT  LAW. 
324  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


LINDLEY    &     EICKHOF'I'", 

ATTORNEY'S  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 

San  Francisco  Savings  union  Building, 

Rooms  39,  40.  41,12. 

530  CallJornia  St.  Telephone  645.  San  FRANOieCO 


REMOVAL, 


D.  M.  DKLMAS  and  S.  M.  SHORTRIDGE,  Attorneys  at 
Law.  have  removed  their  office  to  the  Crocker  Building, 
third  floor,  comer  Market  and  Montgomery  streets,  San 
Francisco,  Ca.1. 


JAMES  SIMPSON, 

M. 

D. 

294    POST   ST. 

* 

Hours : 

1  to  3  p. 

H. 

BEN.    IVIORGAN, 

ATTOENEY-AT-LAW, 
507  MONTOOMKBV  ST.       Rooms  1  and  2.      San  FBA^cl800. 


AKTHUK    McEWKN'S    LETTKli 


LIGHT  FOR  SIR   RIVERS  WILSON. 

WHAT     MUSr     UK     DONK      TO      PIIOIECT     THE      liBlTISlI 
CKXTnAL   PACIKIC   SIOCKIIOLDKRS. 

The  Kiiglish  stockholders  in  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad,  who  are  said  to  have  a  majority  of  the 
stock  of  the  company,  arc  reported  as  about  to 
_Rend  Sir  Kivers  Wilson,  an  eminent  English  finan- 
cier, out  to  the  United  States  to  endeavor  to  nego- 
tiate an  extension  of  the  term  for  payment  of  the 
government  lien.  There  can  be  no  impropriety, 
therefore,  in  calling  the  attention  of  that  gentleman 
to  certain  points  in  the  case  wliich  he  is  liable  to 
overlook  if  he  permits  himself  to  depend  in  any  de- 
gree on   Mr.  Huntington   for  information  or  aid. 

Let  him,  then,  understand  that  the  lirst  and  the 
chief  obstacle  to  his  success  is  Mr.  Huntington 
himself. 

In  the  management  of  the  various  railroads  he 
has  controlled  for  so  long  a  time,  .Mr.  Huntington 
has  pursiiud  a  policy  so  selfisli.  grasping  and  dis- 
honest as  to  provoke  the  just  indi;;nation  and 
hatred  of  the  people  who  have  been  brought  into 
contact  with  the  roads,  to  such  a  degree  that  the  fact 
that  he  is  understood  to  desire  or  favor  any  partic- 
ular measure  is  in  itself  sufficient  cause  for  their 
opposing  it.  It  is  not  believed  that  any  measure 
asked  for,  or  favored  by  hiai,  can  have  any  merit. 
If  Sir  Kivers  wishes  to  silence  the  opposition  of  the 
people  of  this  State,  his  lirst  step  should  be  to  cut 
loose  from  Mr.  Huntington  absolutely.  It  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  disavow  any  connection  with  him. 
He  and  his  crowd  must  be  deposed  from  authority 
in  the  Central  Pacilic  boai'd  of  directors  and  men 
put  in  their  places  who  represent  the  interests  of 
the  English  stockholders.  The  interest  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Company  itself  is  distinctly  adverse 
to  that  of  Mr.  U.  P.  Huntington  and  his  partners. 

Need  I  ]K)int  out  to  Sir  Rivers  Wilson  the  reasons 
for  this?  If  tlie  interests  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
company  had  been  regarded  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors would  the.v  ever  have  entered  into  the  lease  to 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company  of  Kentucky — the 
owners  of  a  most  formidable  rival  road — by  which 
they  surrendered  the  control  of  their  road  to  thoss 
rivals,  and  authorized  them  to  make  its  earnings 
much  or  little  at  their  discretion,  and  pay  to  the 
stockholders  a  large  dividend  or  a  small  one,  or 
none  at  all,  according  to  whether  the  receipts  of 
the  road  were  large  or  small,  wliUf  thei/  themselves 
deUrinvii'd  ichat  these  receipts  should  he?  Was  this 
an  honest  transaction?  Was  it  honest  to  the 
stockholders  of  the  Central  Pacilic  road,  honest  to 
its  creditors,  of  whom  the  chief  is  the  United  States 
government?  Does  anyone  suppose  that  the  com- 
pany, or  those  intere.stecl  in  it,  can  avoid  the  odium 
of  such  a  dishonest  proceeding  while  they  keep  in 
power  the  men  who  perpetrated  it? 

Let  me  be  a  little  more  explicit,  as  Sir  Rivers 
Wilson  is  a  stranger  and  probably  not  famil- 
iar with  things  that  are  notorious  in  this  State.  The 
directors  of  the  Central  Pacific  road,  ever  since  the 
organization  of  the  company,  have  been  practically 
the  same  set  of  people.  They  were  the  four  men  con- 
stituting the  great  railroad  ring  of  this  State,  and 
a  certain  number  of  dummies — their  clerks,  rela- 
tives, dependants  and  creatures.  The  ring  (Ilunt- 
ington  &  Co.)  held  control  of  the  company  and  its 
direction  down  to  the  last  election,  when  they  con- 
sented to  let  in  two  other  persons,  said  to  represent 
the  out-side  stockholders.  These  directors,  years 
ago,  leased  the  road  to  themselves  under  the  name 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  the  lease  contain- 
ing a  clause  providing  for  the  modification  of  its 
terms  if  they  were  found  to  operate  unfairly  to 
either  party. 

This  same  railroad  ring  owned  and  controlled 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  leased  it  also  to 
themselves,  under  the  same  name  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Compmy. 

Having  thus  the  control  of  both  the  roads,  they 
embarked  in  the  business  of  carriers  between  the 
Eastern  States  and  the  Pacific  coast.  Shippers  as 
a  rule  only  ask  to  have  their  goods  transported  and 
care  little  by  wliich  route  they  are  carried  so  long 
as  they  arrive  safely.  Having  control  of  both 
roads,  these  honest  gentlemen  (led  bv  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington), who  have  solil  out  the  hulk  of  their  Cen- 
tral Pacific  stock,  send  the  great  mass  of  the  over- 
land freight  over  the  Southern  Pacific  road.  They 
arrange  the  time,  schedules,  too,  in  such  a  way 
that  shippers  themselves  will  give  the  preference 
to  it  as  tlie  shortest  in  time.  The  result  of  this 
diversiiin  of  the  traffic  is  that  the  earnii.gs  of  the 
Central  Pacific  road  fall  off.  The  dividend,  which 
was  kept  up  to  6  per  cent  per  annum  while  the 
Englishmen  were  buying  tho  stock,  fell  to  2  per 
cent,  and  finally  ceased  altogether.  When  John 
Bull,  who  it  a  patient  soul,  complains,  he  is  told 
that  the  receipts  of  the  road  have  so  fallen  off  that 
it  no  longer  earns  the  dividend,  and  hence,  as  jus- 
tice required  a  reduction  of  the  rent,  they  had  by 
mutual  consent  changed  the  terms  of  the  lease  and 
reduced  it  to  suit  themselves. 

But  why  did  the  receipts  fall  off?    Who  sent  all 


the  overland  freight  by  the  southern  route  and 
regulated  the  time  sdiedule  in  its  favor  so  as  to  se- 
cure the  preference  of  shippers  to  it?  The  South- 
ern Pacific  Company — that  is,  .Mr.  Huntington 
himself.  This  is  but  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton's railroad  management,  which  has  obtained 
tor  him  a  reputation  on  this  coast  more  odious  than 
probably  any  other  man  ever  had  or  can  expect  to 
iiavo.  ilis  destruction  of  the  value  of  Central  Pa- 
cific stock,  after  he  ceased  to  have  any  interest  in 
it,  had  an  additional  charm  for  him,  for  it  injured 
the  estate  of  his  former  friend  and  associate  Stan- 
ford, against  whom  he  had  conceived  a  violent  hat- 
red for  reasons  nuite  understood  here,  !-tanford 
had  retained  a  large  amount  of  his  stock  in  the 
Central  Pacific,  and  the  inventory  of  his  estate 
shows  his  e.xeculrix  to  he  the  holder  of  32,97.'^ 
shares  of  it.  In  reducing  its  value  to  zero,  Mr. 
Huntington  therefore  had  a  double  pleasure — that 
of  wounding  his  friends,  the  confiding  Englishmen 
who  had  bought  the  stock  on  the  strength  of  the 
dividends  it  had  paid,  and  his  enemy  Stanford, 
who  had  foolishly  held  this  large  block  of  his  stock 
instead  of  knavishly  selling  it. 

The  Reilly  Funding  bill,  now  pending  in  the 
House  of  Kepresentativex,  is  not,  in  my  opinion, 
intended  to  give  any  relief  to  the  Central  Pacific 
stockholders,  and  if  passed  will  rot  be  found  to  ben- 
efit them.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  bill  for  the  ben- 
efit and  relief  of  C.  P.  Huntington  and  those  who 
may  be  associated  with  him  in  a  new  railroad  deal 
it  is  designed  to  inaugiirate.  One  of  my  reasons 
for  this  belief  is  that  the  14th  section  of  the  bill 
provides  that  if  it  goes  into  effect  the  company  em- 
powers the  Department  of  Justice  of  the  United  I 
States  to  commence  and  prosecute  suits  against 
any  persons  who  have  ever  been  directors  or  em-  I 
ployees  of  tlie  Central  Pacific  Company  to  recover 
all  "moneys  or  means  belonging  to  it  and  dishonestly 
misappropriated  by  them,  etc.  This  would,  of 
course,  open  tiio  door  to  suits  against  Huntington 
it  Co.,  to  a  review  of  all  the  infamies  of  the  Con- 
tract and  Finance  Company,  the  Western  Develop- 
ment Company,  etc.,  in  connection  with  the  orig- 
inal looting  of  the  Central  Pacific,  wherein,  al- 
though the  books  liavc  been  burned  and  most  of 
the  witnesses  are  dead,  and  ^Ir.  Huntington's  con- 
venient memory  will  fail  to  i-ecall  the  transactions, 
enough  proof  yei  riiiiaiii.i  to  rsiatilish  the  fraud  and 
convict  the  perpetrators.  But  by  section  12  of  the 
Reilly  bill  the  act  is  not  to  go  into  effect  unless 
and  until  the  directors  of  the  company  under  their 
corporate  seal  formally  accept  it. 

Kow,  does  Sir  Rivers  Wilson  suppose  that  while 
Mr.  Huntington  retains  the  control  of  the  board  it 
will  ever  accept  the  act  and  expose  him  to  the  con- 
fiscation of  his  fortune?  If  he  does  lie  has  a  singu- 
lar misconception  of  Mr.  Huntington's  character. 

The  Central  Pacific  Company  while  he  controls 
its  board  of  directors  never  will  accept  the  act  so 
long  as  the  provisions  of  its  14th  section  remain 
unchanged,  and  hence  as  affording  relief  to  the 
English  s'ockbolders  it  will  be  ineflective. 

If  Sir  Rivers  Wilson  wants  to  have  such  an  act 
passed  and  take  effect  his  first  step  should  be  to  turn 
the  Huntington  faction  out  of  the  control  of  the 
board  of  directors  and  put  in  a  set  of  men  who  will 
themselves  take  steps  to  recover  from  the  ex-direc- 
tors the  monstrous  sums  of  money  and  vast  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  company  which  they  have 
appropriated  to  themselves.  If  they  will  do  this 
they  can,  in  my  ojrinion,  obtain  a  recovery  solarge 
as  to  give  substantial  value  to  Central  Pacific 
stock  ;  and  if  they  show  their  intention  to  do  this 
by  ousting  the  Huntington  directors,  and  com- 
mencing sucli  an  action  as  indicated,  they  can 
fairly  ask  the  government  to  suspend  proceedings 
against  them,  and  give  them  a  chance  to  work 
something  out  of  the  property  for  themselves. 

But  the  first  step  must  be  the  withdrawal  from 
all  participation  in  this  infamous  partnership  with 
Huntington. 

Sir  Kivers  Wilson  in  the  interest  of  his  constit- 
uents, if  he  accepts  this  mission,  should  come  to 
California  and  study  the  case  here.  He  can  learn 
more  in  .'~an  Francisco  iu  three  days  than  in  Wash- 
ington in  a  month,  and  important  matters  be- 
sides which  he  won't  learn  tliere  at  all.  Let  him 
come  here  and  put  himself  in  communication  with 
this  oftice.  Banker. 
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Bntercd  at  San  Fmnoisco  Postofflce  as  eecond-class  matter. 

The  Republican  party,  as  it  recovers  from 
the  natural  exultation  of  its  colossal  victory 
and  gives  to  it  the  reflection  that  comes  with 
calm,  is  plainly  growing  embarrassed.  And 
that  embarrassment  will  increase.  It  is  not 
agreeable  to  a  party's  pride  to  confess  that  it 
has  been  given  power  because  of  its  oppo- 
nent's unworth  instead  of  its  own  merits. 
But  that  is  the  truth,  and  such  Republican 
leaders  as  have  brains,  and  deign  to  use  them 
in  talking  for  print,  acknowledge  it  with 
more  or  less  candor.  Old  Senator  Sherman 
is  not  deceived  into  mistaking  the  apparent 
for  the  real.  He  knows  well  enough  that  al- 
though the  Democratic  party  has  seemingly 
been  wiped  out,  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  still  Dem- 
ocratic in  instinct  and  purpose.  He  has  seen 
too  many  "tidal  waves"  not  to  be  aware  that 
every  one  of  them  has  an  undertow  exactly 
proportioned  to  its  size,  and  that  the  further 
up  the  beach  of  success  a  party  is  carried, 
the  greater  is  its  danger  of  being  swept  off 
its  feet  and  out  to  sea  again.  If  his  party 
will  listen  to  .John  Sherman's  counsel  it  will 
abandon  the  "logic  of  the  situation."  It 
is  logic  that  usually  lures  shallow  pol- 
iticians to  destruction,  and  their  party 
with  them — logic,  that  is,  which  draws  con- 
clusions from  premises  that  are  pleasant  to 
accept,  but  that  don't  happen  to  be  correct. 
John  Sherman  is  for  letting  the  tariff  alone, 
or  touching  it  very  cautiously.  Whether  the 
Republican.-i  have  enough  leaders  as  prudent 
as  Sliernian  to  prevail  in  shaping  their  par- 
ty's course,  cannot  yet  be  told.  The  party  is 
■ot  rich  in  men  of  large  caliber.  Its  two 
most  conspicuous  chiefs  just  now  are 
Major  McKinley  and  Mr.  Thomas  Reed. 
The  first  is  an  earnest,  narrow  man,  dom- 
inated by  one  idea — the  idea  of  protec- 
tion to  everything  for  protection's  sake 
that  brouj;ht  defeat  to  the  Republicans 
two  years  ago,  and  which,  as  McKinley  be- 
lieves, gave  them  their  triumph  on  the  7th. 
Mr.  Heed  is  smart  but  not  large.  He  is  to 
politics  what  a  bright  paragrapher  is  to 
journalinra.  If  these  two  have  their  way, 
iwift  ruin  awaits  their  party,  for  each  is  a 
Bticklor  for  the  "  logic  of  the  situation." 
They  stand  for  the  easy  and  simple  theory  of 
the  Republican  organs  and  stumpers  that  the 
American  peple  wore  incensed  by  Democratic 


meddling  with  the  sacred  McKinley  tariff, 
and  punished  the  meddlers  for  the  sacrilege 
involved  in  reducing  the  burdens  on  in- 
dustry. If  they  can  induce  their  party  to 
accept  that  logic  and  act  upon  it,  the  House 
two  years  hence  will  be  as  heavily  Demo- 
cratic as  was  the  one  that  succeeded  that 
which  enacted  the  McKinley  bill.  If  Repub- 
licans of  Sherman's  judgment  control,  the 
party  will  either  let  the  tariff'  alone  or  return 
to  the  old  Republican  ground  that  it  needs 
reforming,  but  should  be  "reformed  by  its 
friends."  There  is  not  in  the  party  now,  of 
course,  sufficient  statesmanship  to  get  it 
back  to  the  rational  and  tenable  position  of 
Garfield,  who  argued  for  "protection  that 
would  lead  to  ultimate  free  trade."  Repub- 
licanism has  pulled  the  cart  of  McKinleyism 
too  long  to  be  readily  broken  to  new  work. 
Therein  lies  the  hope  of  the  Democracy. 


By  the  Democracy  I  mean  here  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Democratic  party  who  are  either 
enthusiasts  or  practical  politicans.  The  en- 
thusiasts believe  in  free  trade  and  are  eager 
to  keep  up  the  fight  for  it,  regardless  of  de- 
feat; the  practical  politicians  are  so  averse 
to  new  issues  that  they  prefer  familiar  ones, 
even  though  they  believe  they  have  lost  by 
them  temporarily.  To  such  men  fresh 
ground  has  all  the  terrors  of  quicksand.  We 
may  look,  therefore — thanks  to  the  folly  of 
the  Republican  leaders  and  the  stubbornness 
and  want  of  adaptability  of  the  Democratic 
leaders — for  a  renewal  of  the  fight  over  the 
tariff.  In  my  judgment,  the  masses  of  the 
American  people  are  tired  of  the  tariff.  They 
don't  want  a  return  to  McKinleyism,  but 
they  do  want  the  tariff  as  it  stands  to  be  let 
alone.  The  business  men  of  the  country  are 
anxious  for  peace,  for  settled  conditions,  and 
most  other  men  who  are  not  in  politics  share 
their  desire.  The  tariff,  as  an  economic 
question,  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  elections,  and  the  Democratic 
blundering  and  cowardice  in  reforming  it 
had  very  much.  But  only  a  relatively  small 
number  of  those  who  voted  to  rebuke  Demo- 
cratic incapacity  and  want  of  courage  wish 
to  see  the  McKinleyites  raise  again  the 
duties  that  have  been  lowered. 

Those  who  survey  the  national  field  with 
the  naked  eye  of  good  sense  find  in  the 
elections  a  meaning  which  those  who  wear 
the  spectacles  of  partisanship  seem  to  be 
wholly  incapable  of  perceiving.  The  Amer- 
ican people  simply  stood  up  and  delivered  a 
a  kick  at  the  Democratic  party,  not  caring 
for,  or  resigning  themselves  to,  incidental 
and  ephemeral  consequences.  It  was  a 
national  kick  at  the  power  of  the  corpora- 
tions and  rich  men  in  the  government,  and 
it  is  a  whim  of  fate,  of  circumstance,  that 
the  party  which  is  the  favorite  political  in- 


strument of  selfish,  unpatriotic  and  corrupt- 
ing wealth  became  the  immediate  beneficiary 
of  the  kick.  It  is  as  if  the  Democratic  party 
in  hurtling  through  the  air  under  the  im- 
pulse given  by  the  national  foot,  came  into 
collision  with  the  Republican  party,  and 
shot  the  latter  safely  over  the  river  by  com- 
municated motion,  while  it  itself  fell  into 
the  water.  The  elections  mean  that  the 
American  people  are  profoundly  dissatisfied 
— that  they  are  determined  that  men  and 
not  money  shall  rule  in  this  republic,  which 
was  founded  for  the  good  of  the  plain  people 
and  not  for  aristocracies  of  birth  or  wealth. 
The  democracj'  that  has  eliminated  kingB 
and  nobles  and  a  state  church,  and  decreed 
equality  under  law,  is  not  going  to  be  forever 
thwarted  by  a  handful  of  millionaires.  The 
fight  may  be  hard,  and  it  may  be  long,  but 
the  American  people  will  win.  They  are, 
with  more  or  less  intelligence,  trying  this 
weapon  and  that.  The  Australian  ballot  is 
a  new  one,  but  both  the  old  parties  have  suf- 
fered from  its  sharp  edge  within  two  years. 
Mr.  Waite,  Colorado's  Populist  Governor, 
whose  portrait  as  a  crank  and  a  firebrand 
has  been  drawn  on  most  minds  by  the  daily 
press,  may  be  a  fool  in  the  practical  admin- 
istration of  a  State's  affairs — I  do  not  know 
whether  he  is  or  not,  for  his  performances, 
good  or  bad,  have  not  engaged  my  study — 
but  he  is  a  child  of  light  when  it  comes  to 
diagnosing  the  disease  from  which  the  repub- 
lic is  suffering.  In  his  Thanksgiving  pro- 
clamation issued  the  other  day,  after  des- 
canting on  the  boundless  natural  wealth  of 
our  continent,  the  progress  of  applied  sci- 
ence in  the  arts,  and  the  readiness  of  wealth 
to  follow  industry,  he  said: 

The  overshadowing  threat  to  our  civilization  is 
the  constant  recurrence  ot  commercial  and  indus- 
trial panics,  which  blight  the  lives  and  hopes  of 
millions  of  able-bodied  and  skillful  beings.  Mo- 
nopoly— robbery  under  the  forma  of  law — ia  the 
curse  of  our  times  and  withers  the  best  physical 
and  mental  energies  of  the  people.  And  while  we 
may  be  exceedingly  thankful  for  our  genial  climate 
and  unbounded  resources,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that 
only  by  conscientious  regard  for  the  industrial 
rights  of  all  the  people  can  the  blessings  of  reli- 
gious and  economic  freedom  be  permanently  estab- 
lished. 

That  is  as  true,  and  as  comprehensive  too, 
as  if  it  had  been  uttered  by  Herbert  Spencer 
instead  of  by  Governor  Waite  of  Colorado. 
It  puts  in  words  what  the  people  put  into 
the  ballot-box  on  Tuesday  week.  It  is  a 
clear  and  manly  challenge  of  the  established. 
The  "established"  varies  in  appearance  with 
locality,  but  everywhere  it  is  essentially  the 
same  thing.  In  the  old  world  it  takes  the 
form  of  royalty,  nobility  and  a  tax-supported 
church.  In  the  United  States  we  see  it  in 
such  corporations  as  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, the  great  railroads,  and  millionaires  of 
the  sort  represented  by  Carnegie,  Pullman, 
Vanderbilt    and    Huntington.       But    king, 
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noble  and  money-grubber  are  of  one  blood. 
All  stand  for  the  privilege  of  taking  what 
doee  not  belong  to  them— other  men's  earn- 
ings.   

Now,  as  ever,  it  has  been  infinitely  easier 
to  diagnose  the  disease  than  to  prescribe  a 
cure.  But  because  monopoly  has  always  en- 
riched itself  at  the  general  cost,  that  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  hold  the  hope  that 
it  may  be  deprived  of  its  privilege.  If  that 
hope  were  not  alive  men  would  not  go  to  the 
polls  and  give  their  votes  in  the  expectation 
of  bettering  things.  Lazarus  seated  on  the 
doorstep  of  Dives  is  a  hoary  figure,  but 
Lazarus  has  a  good  many  more  friends  and 
Bympathizers  in  these  modern  days  than  he 
ever  had  before.  Monopoly  is  attacking  the 
pockets  and  the  liberty  of  others  than  the 
poor.  Commerce  and  invention  have  created 
the  great  middle  class,  but  the  progress  of 
commerce  and  invention  now  threatens  to 
destroy  it.  It  is  bo  easy  for  wealth  to  combine 
and  plunder  that  those  who  have  most  to 
lose  by  the  forays  of  the  trust-united  million- 
aires are  turned  into  their  bitterest  antago- 
nists. The  producers,  the  independent  man- 
ufacturers, the  merchants,  and  all  dependent 
upon  them  as  employees,  are  impelled  by 
self-interest  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
workingman  against  monopoly.  And,  hap- 
pily for  the  republic,  this  self-interest  runs 
with  patriotism.  There  are  few  Californians 
whose  pockets  are  within  the  reach  of  Mr. 
Huntington's  hand  who  do  not  detest  as 
well  as  fear  him.  And  though  not  many 
possess  the  courage  to  rebel  openly  at  his 
theft  of  their  property,  lest  worse  follow,  the 
majority  do  find  nerve  enough  to  vote  against 
him  in  the  safe  privacy  of  the  Australian 
booth.  Mr.  Huntington  is  typical  of  the 
predatory  millionaires  of  America  whose 
government  must  be  overthrown — whether 
that  government  carries  the  Republican  or 
Democratic  name — if  tlie  people  are  to  be 
left  in  secure  possession  of  their  own,  and 
given  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruit  of  their  in- 
telligence and  labor.  Tlie  vote  of  the  7_th 
was  against  monopoly.  And,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  vote  w'as  well  directed.  The 
Democratic  party  of  Cleveland  and  the  Sugar 
Senators  was  as  thoroughly  dominated  by 
monopoly  as  was  the  Republican  party  of 
Harrison  and  Carnegie.  Both,  I  am  con- 
vineed,  have  had  their  day. 


problem  may  be  discussed  undisturbed  by 
his  false  clamor  of  concern  for  the  national 
welfare  when,  like  the  protection-seeking 
iron  and  coal  men  of  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia  and  Alabama,  he  is  think- 
ing only  of   his  own.     There  will   be 


rather — than  are  public  turnpikes.  Golden 
Gate  Park  is  a  distinctly  communistic  afiair. 
Organized  society  has  a  right  to  do  what  it 
wills  for  its  own  welfare,  and  the  shameful 
breakdown  of  the  corporation-owned  railroad 
system  of  the  United  States — as  marked  finan- 


ulsion    from     the     anti- silver    legislation     cially  by  the  prevalent  bankruptcy,  Bociallr 


forced  by  Mr.  Cleveland.  Whether  free 
coinage  is  safe  or  not,  there  is  only  a  rather 
small  minority  of  the  American  people  who 
believe  that  it  is  well  for  the  country  to  take 
for  its  measure  of  values  a  single  metal  that 
is  much  less  stable  in  quantity  than  silver. 
Contemplation  of  the  possible  evils  of  free 
silver  has  for  the  time  diverted  popular  at- 
tention from  the  actual  and  tremendously 
serious  evils  of  the  gold  standard.  Hard 
times  are  not  confined  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  creditor  nations,  with  England  at 
their  head,  are  finding  that  to  impoverish 
their  debtors  is  not  profitable  business.  Bi- 
metallism will  have  its  innings  again,  and,  I 
think,  in  the  United  States  first.  All  the 
predatory  rich  are  for  gold  as  the  "  only 
safe  basif  of  the  currency,"  and  the  preda- 
tory rich  are  not  solicitous  for  the  interest  of 
any  save  themselves.  Though  Blaine  is 
dead  and  age  has  retired  Thurman,  silver  is 
not  without  great  advocates.  Senator  Jones, 
of  Nevada,  stands  at  the  head  of  them,  and 
it  is  significant  of  coming  party  attitudes  that 
this  stalwart  Republican,  the  friend  of 
Conkling  and  Arthur,  has  left  his  party  in 
order  to  fight  his  battle  for  free  coinage— for 
a  volume  of  money  that  will  automatically 
suit  itself  to  the  needs  of  the  nation. 


by  the  strike  and  paralysis  of  commerce  in 
July,  and  politically  by  the  corruption  of 
legislatures  and  courts — enforces  the  alter- 
native oflfered  by  the  Strike  Committee.  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  railroads  is  one  of 
the  questions  of  the  new  politics  for  whi«k 
the  countrv  shows  itself  to  be  ready. 


The  report  of  the  Federal  Commission  that 
has  been  investigating  the  great  railroad 
strike  which  convulsed  the  country  last  sum- 
mer has  been  made  public  within  the  week, 
and  it  points  new  issues 
finds  that  hard  business  principles   and  not 


Believers  in  the  single-tax — the  theory  ex- 
pounded by  Henry  George  that  the  unequal 
distribution  of  wealth  is  due  to  the  unearned 
share  which  the  landlord  takes  from  the  pro- 
duct of  capital  and  labor — are  hopeful  that 
their  scheme  for  relieving  everything  bnt 
land  from  the  cost  of  government  will  shortly 
be  brought  into  practical  politics.  But  thi 
is  not  likely,  I  think.  We  shall  see  the  rail- 
roads nationalized  long  before  the  land. 
Nevertheless,  the  discussion  of  the  single  tax 
by  the  press  must  be  reached  ere  long.  It  ia 
sound  in  theory,  and  whatever  is  sound  in 
theory  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  receive  re- 
spectful consideration.  The  single-tax  goet 
far  deeper  than  either  the  financial  or  rail- 
road question,  for  it  attacks  the  social  prob- 
lem at  its  root.  And  it  is  the  social  problem 
that  is  harassing  the  American  people, 
whether  they  know  it  or  not,  and  keeping 
them  oscillating  between  the  ineffective  po- 
litical parties,  year  by  year. 


Here  in  California,  the  Democrats  have 
elected  the  Governor  because  the  party  prao- 
tically  cut  itself  loose  from  the  Eastern  con- 

The  commission  |  section   and   fought  on  the   railroad   issue. 

nciples  and  not  I  ^^^  jj  gj^^^  f^j,  ^j^g  anti-monopoly  principle 
philanthropy  moved  the  Pullman  Company  |  Qj^\y^  and  had  its  professions  been  accepted,  it 
to  keep  its  men  employed  at  reduced  wages,  j  ^o^ij  jj^ve  swept  the  State.  But  the  Pop»- 
and  unreduced  rents,  and  that  the  .\mericau  ,  jj^^^^  ^^^  ^^g  anti-monopolists,  stood  by- 
Railway  Union  was  the  defensive  answer  of  j  ^■^^■^^  ticket  in  great  numbers,  and  the  Repnb- 
the  workmen  to  the  Managers'  Association,  i  ijca^s,  as  a  minority  party,  have  won  as  a 
which  cut  wages  and  tyrannized,  and  when  ^yjjole.  There  is  a  tremendous  majority  in 
a  conflict  came  had— because  public  order  [  California  hostile  to  the  rule  of  the  Southern 
must  be  preserved— the  whole  legal  and  mil-  :  pacific  and  the  allied  corporations.  If  that 
itary  might  of  the  government  on  its  side.  '  majority  has  failed  to  make  itself  as  effectiye 
The  commission  reports  that  powerful  aggre-  |  ^g  it  might,  at  least  it  has  rendered  its  exist- 
gations  of  capital,  like  that  of  the  Managers'  |  g^^g  indisputable  and  achieved  some  notable 
Association,  either  must  be  controlled  by  law  j  yigtofjes — victories   that    have    disconcerted 


What  is  to  take  their  place?  The  outlook 
for  the  Populists  as  a  national  party  is  not 
bright,  but  there  is  everything  to  encourage 
the  spirit  that  gave  rise  to  the  Populist  move- 
ment. That  spirit  has  enlarged  our  politics. 
If  the  Democratic  party  is  to  exist  it  must  be 
on  condition  that  it  will  embrace  in  its  creed 
all  that  is  good  and  reasonable  in  Populism 
— that  is  to  say,  the  Democratic  party  must 
again  become  democratic  and  leave  to  the 
party  in  opposition  a  monoply  of  service  to 
monoply.  There  are  issues  enough  for  the 
Democratic  party  if  it  has  in  its  leadership 
the  breadth  and  bravery  to  recognize  their 
imminence  and  vital  importance. 

There  is  the  currency.  Mr.  Cleveland  with 
his  predilection  for  the  gold  standard  has 
been  sufficiently  discredited  as  a  financier, 
and  all  the  Democratic  and  Republican  doc- 
tors who  declared  with  him  that  the  certain 
remedy  for  the  hard  times  was  the  repeal  of 
the  purchasing  clause  of  the  Sherman  act. 
The  first  condition  of  rational  treatment  of 
the  silver  question  is  its  separation  from  the 
mining  interest.  The  latter  is  a  matter  of 
protection,  not  of  finance.  If  silver  mining 
must  be  encouraged  at  the  common  expense, 
it  were  better  to  deal  with  the  miner  as  with 
the  public-spirited  citizen  who  confers  sngar- 
beets  on  his  native  land — give  him  a  bounty, 
and  get   rid   of   him,  so   that   the   currency 


or  the  railroads  be  taken  possession  of  by 
the  government.  Experience  shows  how 
feeble  is  the  law  to  control  these  corporations. 
Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  control  is 
impracticable,  but  government  ownership  of 
the  railroads  is  feasible.  As  to  the  indebted 
and  defaulting  Pacific  railroads,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  Califorfiia  has  declared  for 
their  absorption  by  the  government.  Most 
of  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  believe  in 
this  policy,  being   moved  thereto  partly  by 


and  scared  the  associated  villainies. 

The  Southern  Pacific  despotism  is  nearing 
a  smash.     And  it  knows  it. 

Proofs  gather  that  California  will  soon  be 
emancipated  from  the  tyranny  which  has 
cursed  the  State  and  made  Californians  of 
spirit  ashamed  of  it  these  twenty  years  and 
more.  The  railroad  monopoly  is  on  the  edge  of 
a  financial  precipice.  It  has  lived  on  borrowed 
money,  vast  debts  are  coming  due,  and  it  is 
without  means  to  meet  them.     Its  securities 


the  hatred  of  the  Huntington  despotism.  ^^.^  regarded  with  increasing  suspicion  in  all 
The  Populists  as  a  national  party  are  com-  ^^^  money  markets  of  the  world."  Its  agents 
mitted  to  government  ownership  of  rail-  are  out  like  book  canvassers  in  search  of  loans, 
roads  and  the  telegraph.  The  Democracy  rpj^g  TraflSc  Association  astonished  itself  and 
will  advance  to  that  ground  if  it  be  wise.  \  ^^^  gg^st  by  making  the  discovery  that  the 
The  arguments  in  its  favor  are  but  an  ex-  |  gputhern  Pacific  does  not  know  how  to  en 


tension  of  those  which  are  made  for  munici- 
pal ownership  of  water  and  gas  works. 
These  instrumentalities  of  civilization  are  as 
necessary  to  the  convenience  of  daily  life  as 
are  elevators  in  tall  buildings,  and  their 
ownership  by  corporations  is  as  disturbing 
and  absurd  "as  would  bo  the  ownership  of 
elevators  by  others  than  the  owners  of  build- 
ings— by  companies  that  should  charge  all 
the  traU'ic  would  bear,  and  be  hostile  in  inter- 
est, pecuniary  and  political,  to  the  land- 
lords. 

Socialism?     Government  railroads  are  no 
more    socialistic  —  or    quite    as    socialistic, 
Bumham's  Clam  Bouillon  is  the  best. 


counter  competition.  Its  hold  on  the  ocean 
seemed  as  tenacious  as  that  on  the  land,  but 
its  hold  on  the  ocean  was  loosened  as  soon 
as  the  Traffic  Association  offered  it  battle. 
The  Southern  Pacific  made  Adolph  Sutro  the 
victim  of  its  characteristic  greed  and  arro- 
gance. It  roused  the  wrong  man.  Single- 
handed  he  has  compelled  it  to  cut  its  fare 
from  bay  to  beach  in  two.  If  it  is  a  good 
business  proposition  for  the  railroad  to  do 
that  now,  it  was  a  good  proposition  when  Mr. 
Huntington  sought  to  make  himself  a  part^ 
ner  in  Mr.  Sutro's  baths  as  a  condition  of 
coming  down  to  a  five-cent  fare.  But  the 
Southern   Pacific's  management   has  never 
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been  large  enough  to  see  the  commercial 
wisdom  of  increasing  traffic  by  reducing  the 
coat  of  service.  The  immediate  nickel  has 
ever  had  for  it  an  irresistible  attraction  that 
has  blinded  its  small  mind  to  every  considera- 
tion of  future  good.  The  threat  of  a  competing 
line  down  the  San  Joaquin  valley  has  al- 
ready caused  it  to  lower  the  tariff  on  wheat. 
That  is  the  beginning.  Let  the  valley  rail- 
road project  take  definite  shape  and  the 
rates  on  all  freight  will  come  tumbling.  The 
action  of  the  San  Francisco  Savings  Union 
in  subscribing  $50,000  to  the  Traffic  Associa- 
tion's proposed  line,  on  condition  that  similar 
institutions  will  do  likewise,  is  a  sign  of 
what  is  about  to  happen.  Probably  this  sub- 
scription will  beget  the  others  desired,  but 
even  if  it  does  not,  San  Francisco  cannot  be 
deprived  much  longer  of  a  competing  line. 
The  San  Joaquin  valley  is  lying  open  to  cap- 
ital and  enterprise,  and  Huntington's  name 
is  ceasing  to  be  a  bogy  to  moneyed  men  of 
the  Bast.  I  look  for  a  connection  between 
this  city  and  the  Santa  Fe  by  way  of  the 
valley  within  the  next  two  years. 


The  election  of  Budd  as  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Sutro  as  Mayor  of  San  Francisco, 
both  declared  antagonists  of  the  monopoly, 
has  cheered  not  only  the  men  of  the  State 
who  desire  freedom,  but  advertised  to  the 
world  that  California  is  in  rebellion  against 
the  Southern  Pacific.  Budd  and  Sutro  are 
men  of  courage  who  have  no  fear  whatever  of 
Mr.  Huntington,  who  did  his  best  to  beat 
them.  And  Mr.  Sutro  is  a  very  rich  man 
besides.  He  will  be  false  to  his  nature  if 
ever  he  shall  abandon  the  fight  against  the 
"  octopus,"  to  which  he  has  consecrated  his 
energies.  Not  only  will  he  use  the  power  of 
his  office  in  the  interest  of  the  people  but  his 
fortune,  we  may  presume,  will  be  behind 
practicable  business  schemes  for  driving  the 
knife  of  competition  into  the  vitals  of  the 
monopoly.  The  reputable  press  of  the  city, 
and  of  the  State  largely,  is  at  war  with  the 
Southern  Pacific,  both  as  a  thief  and  as  a 
corrupter  of  politics  and  a  debaucher  of  pub- 
lic officials.  The  downfall  is  approaching. 
California  will  wake  up  presently  and  find 
that  this  corporation  which  has  looted  and 
outraged  us  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  is 
under  its  feet,  a  financial  wreck  and  a  sup- 
pliant for  mercy.  When  that  time  comes  it 
will  be  needful  for  the  men  who  have  fought 
its  wickedness  through  the  years  to  stand 
between  it  and  the  fury  of  the  crowd  which 
has  cowered  under  its  lash.  I  expect  myself 
to  be  one  of  those  who  will  help,  in  common 
magnanimity,  to  protect  it  from  a  vengeance 
like  that  which  the  cowardly  brutes  of  Home- 
stead wreaked  on  the  Pinkerton  men  after 
their  surrender. 


An  official  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  who  is 
something  of  a  philosopher,  said  to  me  a  few 
days  ago  that  I  made  the  mistake  in  this 
Letter  of  speaking  of  his  company  as  if  its 
rapacity  and  general  conduct  were  unique. 
Any  set  of  business  men,  he  held,  if  given 
the  same  opportunities,  would  be  equally 
ready  to  improve  them.  My  answer  to  that 
is  that  the  pillage  to  which  the  men  of  Cali- 
fornia have  been  subjected  by  the  men  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  is  not  the  worst  of  the 
wrongs  which  have  been  inflicted,  though 
that  pillage  has  been  remorseless  and  gigan- 
tic. It  is  seldom  that  men  so  small  have  had 
opportunities  so  large.  And  it  is  because 
they  are  small  that  they  have  abused  their 
great  power  so  intolerably,  so  infamously. 
"  I  could  live  under  a  despot  like  the  Czar  of 
Russia  well  enough,"  Mr.  Sutro  remarked  to 
me  some  months  ago;  "for  though  he  is  a 
tyrant  he  has  the  pride  of  his  imperial  de- 
scent and  position  to  restrain  him  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  power.     All  that  impels  a  gen- 


tleman not  to  be  a  hog  influences  the  Czar, 
but  here  we  are  under  a  despotism  that  is  ig- 
norant of,  or  indilTerent  to,  every  obligation 
that  cau.ses  one  man  to  respect  tlie  rights 
and  manlwod  of  another,  Huntington  is  the 
largest-brained  of  the  lot,  but  he  is  at  best 
but  a  big  ap])etitc  for  money.  Fred  Crocker 
is  but  a  petty  creature  who  should  be  a  clerk, 
yet  he  has  a  king's  power.  Every  citizen 
owes  it  to  himself,  simply  as  a  human  being, 
to  fight  so  degrading  a  despotism  as  this. 
No  decent  man  can  exist  under  it  without 
hot  humiliation."  Tlieso  raih-oad  men  are 
not  sample  millionaires  by  a  good  deal. 
Lloyd  Tevis,  and  Robert  F.  Morrow  would 
match  them  in  their  place,  but  John  Maekay 
is  not  a  bully  and  slave-driver,  nor  is  Senator 
Jones,  nor  was  Senator  Hearst.  Men  remain 
through  life  pretty  much  what  nature  made 
them.  Wealth  but  gives  them  freedom  to  be 
themselves;  and  the  railroad  millionaires 
have  been  swine  —  good  specimens  of  the 
"  fatted  swine  of  civililization  in  gilded  pons" 
as  Mr.  Stead  happily  described  the  variety. 
They  have  robbed  because  the  process  of  rob- 
bing not  only  enriched  them  but  gave  them 
pleasure;  and  while  they  have  robbed  they 
have  shown  none  of  the  ordinary  road  agent's 
civility  to  the  victims  with  hands  up  whose 
pockets  are  being  rifled.  They  have  insulted 
during  the  operation  of  plundering,  and  have 
encouraged  in  their  subordinates  an  insolence 
to  the  public  modeled  on  their  own.  It  has 
not  satisfied  them  to  purchase  service.  The 
fee  to  a  professional  man  has  been  the  price  of 
his  manhood  as  well  as  of  his  special  knowl- 
edge. Their  tyranny  has  been  wanton.  To 
be  able  simply  to  outrage  the  pride  of  men 
has  given  their  gutter  blood  an  agreeable 
thrill  of  conscious  power.  Yet  they  have  no 
pride.  Witness  their  abject  surrender  to 
Sutro,  their  retreat  before  the  Traffic  Associa- 
tion on  the  water. 


Huntington  and  his  confederates  know 
that  the  day  of  retribution  is  near.  They 
fight  with  all  the  desperation  and  want  of 
judgment  seen  in  cornered  cowards.  One 
of  the  minor  props  of  the  monopoly  has  been 
its  social  prestige.  Until  quite  lately  it 
availed  itself  of  the  weakness  of  men  and 
women  for  respecting  wealth.  It  has  been 
the  habit  of  its  press  to  take  the  superior 
tone  and  afflict  to  speak  for  the  property  and 
conservatism  of  the  community.  We  had  a 
surfeit  of  that  during  and  after  the  strike  of 
last  summer.  But  Huntington  &  Co.  have 
quite  abandoned  this  assumption  now.  The 
campaign  tore  away  every  rag  of  respectabil- 
ity from  them.  Under  the  leadership  of  such 
statesmen  as  Herrin,  Burns  and  Cornwall, 
two  of  whom  on  their  own  confessions  should 
be  in  jail,  the  railroad  and  its  press  ap- 
peared without  any  disguise  and,  1  dare  say, 
gave  horrified  surprise  to  many  excellent 
people — the  same  sort  of  people  who  in  their 
day  thought  Captain  Kidd  when  ashore  in 
velvet  and  lace  ruffles  a  very  gentlemanly 
person,  and  would  have  been  astonished  to 
see  the  real  man  when  revealed  by  the  pas- 
sions and  necessities  of  a  fight  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  business  as  a  pirate.  The 
Southern  Pacific  has  disgusted  and  fright- 
ened classes  in  California  who  would  have 
borne  its  plundering  meekly  enough  had  the 
work  gone  on  with  the  regard  for  decency  in 
appearance  that  Stanford  enjoined — though 
he  was  ready  enough,  too,  to  ignore  decency 
when  his  political  interests  required  the  sac- 
rifice. The  bold  brutality  of  the  recent  cam- 
paign as  conducted  by  the  Southern  Pacific  as- 
tounded ordinary  politicians.  Its  press 
^dripped  with  filth,  and  the  company  made 
Itself  the  organizer  of  all  that  was  criminal, 
disreputable  and  squalid  in  the  city  and 
State.     We  got  the  true   moral  measure  of 


Use  ])urnham'e  Olam  Bouillon, 


these  masters  of  ours.  Their  attempt  to  im- 
pose Dr.  O'Donnell  upon  San  Francisco  as 
her  Mayor,  backing  him — under  the  general- 
ship of  Herrin  and  Burns,  Stow,  Buckley 
and  Rainey — with  the  voting  offal  of  the 
slums,  was  a  crime  against  the  city  which 
tlie  respectability  of  the  city  will  never  for- 
give. There  were  four  candidates,  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  chose  the  worst — so  much 
the  worst  that  any  man  not  fit  for  prison 
would  undoubtedly  have  selected  the  least 
meritorious  of  the  other  three  in  i>reference. 
It  was  a  vile  thing  to  do.  It  was  done  to  beat 
Sutro,  and  the  city  arose  and  elected  Sutro 
by  a  vote  such  as  no  other  Mayor  ever  re- 
ceived. In  politics  the  Southern  Pacific  has 
had  no  better  luck  with  him  than  it  will  have 
in  competition  with  him  as  a  railroad  builder, 
should  Sutro  determine  to  do  for  the  State 
what  he  has  already  done  for  the  city. 

The  plea  that  Huntington,  Crocker,'Stow 
and  Herrin  only  do  what  other  men  in  their 
places  would,  will  not  answer.  Warden 
Hale  of  San  Quentin  and  Warden  AuU  of 
Folsom  hear  it  every  day  from  other  moral 
malformations  who  occupy  cells  instead  of 
offices,  and  wear  homespun  stripes  instead 
of  imported  cloth.  The  men  in  control  of 
the  Southern  Pacific,  and  particularly  those 
who  direct  its  political  activities  and  have 
dealings  with  our  legislatures  and  courts,  are 
base  men,  criminals.  And  they  are  as  little 
as  base.  Precisely  as  no  robbery  is  too  small 
to  be  overlooked  by  the  freight  and  passen- 
ger department,  .so  no  revenge  is  too  minute 
to  wreak  upon  any  opponent  or  critic.  The 
business  men  of  San  Francisco  have  had  long 
experience  of  the  punishment  that  waits 
upon  those  who  dare  condemn  any  act  of 
this  corporation,  or  show  the  slightest  dis- 
position to  resist  any  of  its  larcenies,  great  or 
petty. 

The  reign  of  these  pillagers  and  revengeful 
nobodies  is  happily  almost  over.  Some  of 
them  have  done  for  themselves  already,  Mr. 
Herrin  is  now  known  to  the  public,  and  his 
usefulness  in  politics  is  past,  though  he  may 
still  earn  his  salary  as  the  adviser  of  the 
Supervisors  in  behalf  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  and  the 
other  corporations  which  employ  him.  Levy 
leaves  the  bench  in  January,  and  the 
Supreme  Court,  strengthened  by  'Temple  and 
Henshaw,  will  not  be  Mr.  Herrin's  tribunal. 
As  for  Stow,  he  yet  has  a  long  time  to  serve 
as  Park  Commissioner,  which  is  to  be  re- 
gretted on  behalf  of  the  good  name  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  disgraceful  that  a  man  of  Mr, 
Stow's  known  connection  with  the  Southern 
Pacific  as  selecter  of  Legislatures  and  Sena- 
tors in  its  interest  should  be  given  any  pub- 
lic position  of  honor  or  trust.  Governor 
Budd  will  have  the  pleasure  of  appointing  a 
reputable  citizen  in  Mr.  Stow's  stead  in  due 
season.  Burns  is,  in  a  way,  the  most  respect- 
able of  the  lot,  for  since  the  election  he  has 
gone  into  hiding.  If  his  motive  were  shame 
one  could  think  pitifully  of  him,  but  that  he 
possesses  the  capacity  for  such  foul  work  as 
he  did  forbids  that  charitable  supposition. 
It  is  sheer  chagrin  that  has  driven  him  out 
of  sight.  Yet  even  such  a  degree  of  sensitive- 
ness to  any  phase  of  public  opinion  raises 
him, in  the  scale  of  being  above  the  Herrins 
and  Stows.  Though  lie  was  purveyor-in- 
chief  of  filth  to  the  newspapers  in  the  rail- 
road pay,  it  is  now  proved  that  lie  is  less 
brazen  than  his  equally  discredited  associ- 
ates. Burns  is  an  evil  man,  with  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong  as  rudimentary  as 
those  of  an)'  savage  of  civilization,  but  ho 
has  the  illusions  of  vanity.  Those  who 
worked  with  liim  and  deem  themselves  his 
betters  have  no  illusions  born  of  vanity  or 
any  other  weakness.     They  went  about  their 
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coarse  villainy  with  cold  minds.  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  persons  of  Mr.  Herrin'p 
and  Mr.  Stow's  grade  of  intelligence  know 
well  enough  what  decent  men  think  of  them 
and  their  labors  in  politics,  but  they  are 
past  caring.  The  money  reward  and  the  de- 
praved pleasure  derived  from  the  exercise  of 
power  doubtless  compensate  them.  The 
difference  between  them  and  Burns  is  that 
he  is  an  unconscious  statesman. 


But  conscious  or  unconscious,  statesmen  of 
this  brand  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  off. 
The  Southern  Pacific  re-elected  Mahoney  to 
the  State  Senate,  and  the  investigation  being 
conducted  by  Attorneys  Nougues  and  Clunie 
before  Judge  Wallace  into  the  details  of  that 
railroad  triumph— which  in  its  way  is  as  great 
as  would  have  been  the  election  of  O'Donnell— 
is  deserving  of  the  support  of  every  man  in 
San  Francisco  who  wants  to  see  scoundrel- 
ism  in  politics  punished.  Good  citizens 
should  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  to 
help  push  the  investigation.  The  work  of  the 
Non-Partifans  ought  not  to  end  with  the  elec- 
tion. All  San  Franciscans  who  comprehend 
the  need  for  making  an  example  or  two  of 
the  rascals  who  hold  the  laws  in  contempt 
when  the  laws  stand  in  the  way  of  success  at 
the  polls,  have  here  an  opportunity  to  do 
something  practical  toward  bringing  rogues 
to  justice.  Money  should  be  supplied  in 
plenty  to  follow  up  the  clues  that  are  devel- 
oped. That  the  clues  lead  to  the  corner  of 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets  nobody  who 
knows  Burns  or  Mahoney  will  be  inclined  to 
doubt.  Moreover,  there  should  be  a  general 
investigation  of  the  work  of  the  Republican 
managers — a  Lexow  investigation.  Im- 
mense sums  were  spent  in  the  canvass,  in 
hardy  disregard  of  the  Purity  of  Elections 
Law.  Where  the  money  came  from  every- 
body knows,  and  what  everybody  knows 
should  in  this  instance  be  comparatively  easy 
of  proof.  The  Democratic  State  Committee 
is  in  a  position  to  take  an  effective  hand  in 
this  good  work.  No  candidate  who  violated 
the  provisions  of  the  salutary  Purity  Law 
should  be  permitted  to  take  his  seat  if 
honest  judges  can  be  found  to  apply  the 
statutes,  and  despite  the  Southern  Pacific's 
quarter  century  of  corrupting,  honest  judges 
far  outnumber  dishonest  ones  in  Califor- 
nia. The  clean  elements  of  New  York 
City  by  combining  accomplished  the  over- 
throw of  Tammany.  San  Francisco,  which 
gave  a  majority  for  Sutro,  should  contain 
virtue  and  resolution  enough  to  be  able  to 
bring  Mr.  Huntington  and  his  statesmen  to 
the  bar  for  their  crimes  against  the  Purity 
Law  and  the  statutes  which  guard  the  regis- 
ter and  the  ballot-box  from  the  stuffer. 


At  this  writing  (Friday)  it  is  not  yet  cer- 
tain whether  Mr.  La  Rue  has  been  elected  or 
defeated.  Of  course  the  Southern  Pacific 
exerted  itself  in  all  ways  to  keep  him  off  the 
Railroad  Commission.  He  was  visited  at 
his  home  in  Sacramento  by  Division  Super- 
intendent Wright  shortly  before  the  election 
and  sounded  as  to  his  intentions  toward 
the  monopoly  in  case  of  his  election.  Mr. 
Wright  was  told  that  simple  justice  would 
be  done  it,  and  he  took  that  answer  as 
equivalent  to  being  shown  the  door.  The 
railroad  employees  were  instructed  to  vote 
for  Beckman  and  threatened  with  penalties, 
I  am  told,  in  case  they  did  not.  It  is  shame- 
ful to  the  people  of  the  district  that  a  person 
of  Beckman's  kind,  who  barely  escaped  ex- 
pulsion from  otBce  by  the  Legislature  be- 
cause of  his  subservience  to  the  Southern 
Pacific,  should  have  stood  any  chance  at  all 
against  a  man  of  Mr.  La  Rue's  character. 

The  American  Railway  Union  has  ap- 
pointed me  one  of  a  committee  to  receive 
funds  to  pay  for  a  proper  defense  of  the  ex- 


strikers  who  are  on  trial  in  Judge  Morrow's 
Court.  The  accused  are  poor  men,  and  the 
corporation  which  is  helping  to  prosecute 
them  is  immensely  powerful.  01  the  men's 
guilt  or  innocence  I  have  no  opinion,  but  as 
American  citizens 'they  are  entitled  to  a  fair 
trial.  Lawyers  cost  money.  Any  sums  sent 
me  for  the  defense  fund  will  be  acknowledged 
in  the  Letter,  with  or  without  the  names  of 
the  donors,  as  desired. 

Arthur  McEwen. 


THE   TWADDLER. 


We  are  all  excited  about  the  Horse  Show,  of 
course.  To  my  mind  the  affair  will  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era  in  our  society — a  departure 
from  the  colonial  crudity  which  has  adlicted  me 
and  every  other  well-bied  man  these  thirty  years. 
Although  I'm  past  my  youth,  1  confess  it  thrills 
me  to  know  that  we  are  at  last  coming  into  touch 
with  New  York.  A  love  of  originality  is  the  sign 
of  a  raw  mind.  What  we  need  to  do,  if  we  would 
excel  and  earn  our  own  as  well  as  others'  respect, 
is  to  form  ourselves  on  the  best  models.  I  am  free 
to  admit  that  I  know  very  liitle  about  the  Hackney, 
the  sort  of  animal  the  Horse  Show  is  intended  to 
develop.  I  understand,  but  whether  the  beast  is 
good  or  bad,  it  certainly  is  a  boon  to  society.  It 
fairly  made  me  feel  faint,  begad,  to  read  of  those 
evenings  in  New  York  during  the  week  when  the 
beauty  and  the  chivalry  of  the  national  metropolis 
assembled  to  gaze  upon  one  another  and  some 
horses.  It  slirs  the  blood  to  see  the  newspapers 
publishing  telegrams  at  last  that  are  of  some  im- 
portance. I  read  column  after  column  of  them 
aloud  at  the  Bohemian,  to  interested,  even  awed, 
men,  and  I  know  my  voice  trembled  when  I  came 
to  such  passages  as  these : 

"Miss  Aonle  Cameron  wore  a  smart  gown  of  silk  and  cre- 
ponof  a  curious  shade  of  pink,  llie  skirts  of  the  gown  very 
full.  A  plain  waist  of  lighter  pink  silk  was  made  with  im- 
mense sleeves  and  with  trimming  of  a  darker  pink  velvet 
and  white  luce.  The  belt  and  collar  of  the  gown  were  of  the 
deep  pink  velvet.  Her  hat  was  of  black  velvet  trimmed 
with  feathers.  Mrs.  Marion  Storey  was  charmingly  gowned 
in  black  silk  and  velvet  gown,  with  a  small  black,  jet  bon- 
"  t.    Her  vest  of  black  ve'     '  

de  skirts.    It  was  tight  fl 
open  to  show  the  lace  iahat. 

I  say  that  1  know  nothing  about  the  Hackney, 
but  a  horse  that  can  so  rouse  our  best  society  and 
the  American  press  is  deserving  of  every  encour- 
agement, and  Lyons  is  now  at  work  on  my  new 
dress  suit.  Deplorable  as  my  own  ignorance  of  the 
Hackney  is,  however,  I  find  that  I  am  in  good  com- 
pany. One  of  our  very  richest  citizens — I  forbear 
for  obvious  reasons  to  mention  names— was,  I  am 
told,  accosted  by  his  charming  daughter  on  hie  re- 
turn home  the  other  evening  with : 

'*0h,  papa,  won't  you  buy  me  a  Hackney?" 

"Certainly,  my  dear,"  said  he,  returning  her 
embrace;  "get  as  many  as  you  like,  but  tell 
Shreve  not  to  send  in  his  bill  for  'em  till  the  first 
of  the  year." 

After  the  Horse  Show,  thank  God,  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  the  reproach  of  ignorance  like  this  to 
rest  upon  the  great  metropolis  of  the  West.  For 
myself,  when  I  see  a  Hackney  I  shall  make  it  my 
business  to  look  at  him  carefully. 

Already  I  have  had  occasion  to  declare  with 
pride  that  I  stand  with  my  friends  Colonel  Burns 
and  Mr.  Estee  for  female  suffrage.  It's  mere 
prejudice  to  say  that  the  ladies  have  not  the  intel- 
lectual grasp  that  would  tit  them  for  dealing  with 
large  public  questions.  The  deuce!  I  know  dozens 
of  women  whose  brains,  I  frankly  acknowledge, 
are  quite  as  good  as  my  own.  When  you  come  to 
it,  a  woman  rises  more  quickly  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  essence  of  things  than  does  slower,  and  per- 
haps more  logical  man.  Now,  take  the  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  for  illustration. 
You'd  think  that  an  organization  embracing  mil- 
lions of  ladies  devoted  to  the  single  idea  of  stop- 
ping the  debasing  vice  of  intemperance  in  others, 
might  easily  be  led  into  taking  narrow  views — of 
getting  a  bit  over-zealous  in  the  cause.  Among 
my  fnends,  the  dergj',  this  often  happens.  You 
hear  them  crying  out  that  )>eople  who  break  the 
Sabbath  by  going  fishing  get  drowned  for  it.  Even 
Dr.  Talmase  of  Brooklyn,  a  monstrously  brainy 
man,  considering  his  profession,  has  decided  that 
the  Lord  burned  down  his  church  three  times  by 
way  of  conveying  a  hint  that  Ue  was  averse  to  the 
Doctor  remaining  in  Brooklyn.  There's  no  absurd- 
ity of  that  sort  about  the  Women's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union.  When  Mrs.  Cleveland  was  adver- 
tised to  christen  a  new  ship  at  Pittsburg  by  break- 
ing a  bottle  of  wine  on  the  bows,  the  Union 
memoralized  her  to  use  a  bottle  of  water  instead. 
And  now  that  Mrs.  Clevelsnd  has  refused  to  take 


their  advice  the  ladies  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  are  going 
to  make  a  national  issne  of  it.  And,  egad,  I'm 
with  them.  A  more  senseless  custom  than  christ- 
ening ships  with  champagne  can't  be  discovered 
even  among  savages.  Such  sinful  waste  of  good 
wine  deserves  rebuke,  and  had  the  incident  men- 
tioned occurred  before  the  election  I  should  have 
been  disposed  to  agree  with  the  Women's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union  in  attributing  the  Demo- 
cratic overthrow  throughout  the  Union  to  it. 


Burnbam's  Clam  Bouillon  is  the  best. 


Speaking  of  wine,  it  has  been  simply  flowing  in 
the  clubs  of  late,  in  payment  of  election  bete. 
Every  one  of  us  who  ekea  out  his  income  by  push- 
ing a  brand  and  taking  a  little  commission,  wag- 
ered heavily.  Of  course  outsiders  have  to  pay  and 
be  paid  in  bottles,  but  Harry  Vetive,  myself  and 
the  others  just  establ iehed  a  little  clearing  house, 
so  to  say,  and  paid  in  tags,  when  there  was  a 
balance.  Harry  won  a  dozen  from  me  on  O'Don- 
nell, but  as  he  lost  a  dozen  to  me  on  Hill,  we  both 
saved  our  wine,  and  sold  the  lot,  and  some  more 
besides,  to  Jimmy  Coleman,  who  was  demented 
with  joy  over  Budd's  success. 

I  was  much  struck  by  a  recent  lecture  of  Pro- 
fessor Jordan  on  the  "Common  Man."  He 
urged  upon  us  of  the  better  classes  with  great 
cogency  the  necessity  of  educating  the  common 
man  in  the  duties  of  citizenship.  I  was  talking 
about  it  at  the  Pacific  Union  the  other  night,  and 
while  I  descanted  on  the  dangers  to  a  republic  of 
an  Ignorant  and  vicious  pi'oletariat,  young  Eugene 
Lent  (wliom  I  respect  for  his  father's  sake)  who 
had  been  scribbling,  looked  up  and  said : 

"  Persiflage,  you're  perfectly  right.  The  need  of 
the  hour  is  for  the  aristocracy  to  give  the  mob  in- 
struction in  virtue.  It  occurs  to  me  that  a  course 
of  lectures  would  be  a  good  beginning.  How  does 
this  strike  you?" 

And  he  handed  me  what  he  had  been  writing  on 
the  back  of  a  menu,  for  we  were  in  the  dining 
room.    It  ran ; 

UPLIFT  THE  M.».SSES! 

Lectuees   by  Leading   Citizenb. 

Beamt  from  Shining  Lighit  to  Illumine  Dark 

Placet)' 

Toes  out.   All  South  -  of  -  Maeket  -  Stbeet  and 

Leaen  How  to  Live  asd  Vote. 

1.  Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington.  Subject:  "Houestv 
the  Only  Road  to  Wealth." 

2.  Hon.  W.W.  Stow.  Subject:  "How  Senators 
Are  Made." 

3.  Hon.  James  G.  Fair.  Subject:  "Public  Hon- 
ors the  Reward  of  Private  Merit." 

4.  Hon.  M.  H.  de  Young.  Subject :  "The  Sub- 
stantial Value  of  Integrity  in  Journalism." 

b.  Col.  D.  M.  Burns.  Subject :  "The  Ten  Com- 
mandments as  a  Political  Guide." 

6.  Mr.  Lloyd  Tevis.  Subject:  "What  Doth  it 
Profit  a  Man  to  Gain  the  Whole  World  and  Lose 
His  Own  Soul?" 

7.  Hon.  Wm.  F.  Herrin.  Subject:  "The  Peo- 
ple's Guilt,  or  Why  Judge  Levy  Was  Not  Re- 
elected." 

8.  Hon.  P.  B.  Cornwall.  Subject:  "Defects  of 
Municipal  Legislation,  and  How  to  Guard  Against 
Adverse  Ordinances." 

9.  Hon.  Alvinza  Hayward.  Subject:  "Is  Con- 
fession Good  for  the  Soul?  A  Reply  to  the  Hon. 
P.  B.  Cornwall." 

10.  Hon.  W.  R.  Hearst.  Subject:  "Now  is  the 
Time  to  Subscribe." 

"  'Gene,"  said  I  seriously,  "it  is  an  evil  sign  of 
the  times  when  a  young  man  of  your  wealthy  con- 
nections can  indulge  in  such  coarse  levity  at  the 
expense  of  the  best  men  in  the  community." 

And  with  that  I  stalked  from  the  room.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  gentlemen  present  encouraged 
the  Ill-timed  and  dangerous  jesting  by  sending  a 
laugh  after  me.     

On  Thursday  I  received  an  elegantly  printed 
card  from  the  Palace  Hotel  laundry  soliciting  my 
patronage,  and  I  understand  that  wagons  call  for 
linen  at  the  residences  of  patrons.  Of  course  I  am 
willing  at  all  times  to  oblige  my  friend  Newlands, 
but  as  I  see  that  he  has  been  re-elected  to  Congress 
from  Nevada  it  rather  surprises  me,  hang  me  if  it 
doesn't,  to  find  him  pushing  for  business  in  this 
energetic  way.  Had  ho  been  defeated  it  would 
have  been  another  matter,  but  under  the  circum- 
stances I  feel  bound  to  continue  to  give  my  wash- 
ing to  the  Lick  laundry. 

It  is  extraordinary  the  lengths  to  which  business 
rivalry  drives  our  journalists.  Here  are  the  con- 
temporaries of  my  friend  De  Young  raking  him 
witn  their  envious  fire  because  ho  is  buying  Napo- 
leonic relics  and  other  curios  in  New  York  for  his 
San  Francisco  museum.  They  even  insinuate,  be- 
gad, that  he  has  chosen  Napoleonic  souvenirs  in 
preference  to  others  because  he  is  running  a  his- 
tory of  the  Emperor  in  his  paper  and  wants  to 
boom  it.  Objection  is  made,  too,  that  the  money 
is  not  his  own,  but  the  profits  of  the  Midwinter 


ARTHUR     McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


Fair.  That's  absurd.  Really,  I  didn't  suppose 
anybody  was  left  now  to  question  that  the  Fair 
was  Harry's  own,  and  therefore  also  every  <lollar 
that  it  made.  He  has  taken  my  advice  ana  treated 
with  a  perfectly  silent  and  gentlemanly  contempt 
all  impertinent  demands  for  an  a(;counting. 

"Dear  boy,"  I  said  to  him,  when  he  appealed  to 
me  for  counsel,  "does  this  criticism  annoy  you?" 

"No,  Persiflage,"  he  answered,  "but,  confound 
it,  they  may  make  people  believe  I've  hogged  money 
that  T  hadn't  no  right  to."  Harry  has  his  little 
peculiarities  of  speech. 

"Do  you  think  anybody  would  believe  that,  of 
youf  1  asked,  shocked. 

"Well — I — dunno,"  he  said  slowly,  "there's  no 
telling." 

"But  you  have  the  money?" 

"Have  I  the  money?     Well,  I  should  say  so." 

"Then  the  best  tiling  you  can  do,"  I  decided 
firmly,  "is  to  hang  onto  it." 

"That's  what  I  think,"  he  agreed,  brightening. 
"That's  what  I've  thought  all  along.  Persiflage. 
Hang  criticism,  eh?" 

My  friend  De  Young  is  not  understood — at  least 
not  m  all  his  aspects.  California  is  familiar  with 
the  De  Young  of  business,  the  De  Young  of  journal- 
ism, the  De  Young  of  society,  but  it  is  only  now 
being  introduced  to  De  Young  as  a  man  of  learning 
and  taste.  He  is  proving  to  the  world  that  he  has 
heard  of  Napoleon  and  places  value  on  mementoes 
of  that  Frenchman.  Ae  acandidate  for  the  Senate, 
my  friend  Harry  comprehends  the  use  of  a  little 
polish,  and  after  all,  eg.ad,  there's  nothing  gives 
polish  like  culture.  I  didn't  subscribe  to  the  Mid- 
winter Fair  fund  myself,  but  if  I  had  I'm  sure,  as 
a  gentleman,  that  I  couldn't  have  wished  to  have 
had  my  money  spent  in  a  more  tasteful  way  than 
Senat<jr  de  Young  is  disposing  of  his  surplus  in 
New  York ;  where  I  trust  he  will  be  taken  in  Ijy 
no  infernal  dealer  in  bogus  curios.  What  he  needs 
in  these  nice  matters  is  to  h-ive  me  with  him,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  approaching  Horse  Show,  I 
don't  know  but  I  might  take  a  run  East  and  save 
him  from  mistakes.  It  would  be  awkward  to  have 
the  De  Young  Museum  made  a  storehouse  for  coun- 
terfeit relics  and  other  ohjcts  d'art.  Badlam  and  I 
have  wired  him  to  see  Verdenal  and  rely  on  his 
judgment.  Colonel  Andrews  wants  to  go  on,  but 
the  Horse  Show,  of  course,  is  holding  him  like  my- 
self and  the  rest  of  the  fashionable  world. 

Peesiflaqe. 


THE  KNOCKERS'    PATROL. 

rr   IS    DOINO   GOOD    WORK     FOB    GOVEKNOE    BODD     AND 
ITSELF. 

The  presence  of  muffled  figures  apparently  watch- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  Mr.  Budd's  San  Francisco 
residence  I'.as  given  rise  to  the  rumor  that  there 
was  danger  of  the  assassination  of  th  e  Governor- 
elect,  from  the  desperate  Republicans  or  some 
other  hoitile  tong,  and  that  these  figures  were  the 
goard  established  for  his  protection.  In  the  early 
fog  of  morning  and  the  gloom  of  evening  the 
ehronded  guards  are  there. 

It  has  been  noted  that  whenever  a  visitor — and 
visitors,  remarkable  as  it  may  seem,  are  not  few — 
comes  to  the  house  he  is  narrowly  watched,  and 
immediately  on  his  departure  one  or  more  of  the 
mysterious  figures  darts  across  the  street  and  into 
the  presence  of  the  Governor-elect. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  guard  is  not  there  to  pro- 
tect Mr.  Budd  from  physical  harm  but  from  politi- 
cal suicide,  by  the  appointment  of  men  to  oflice  who 
are  not  members  of  tlie  order,  for  this  faithful 
vigil  is  maintained  by  that  new  and  occult  organi- 
zation, "The  Knockers'  Patrol." 

The  methods  of  this  secret  society  are  somewhat 
on  ttie  lines  of  those  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  though  it  is 
broader  in  its  scope,  inasmuch  as  its  hostility  is  not 
limited  to  any  particular  religion,  creed  or  nation- 
ality. 

Its  inception  dates  from  the  avowal  of  Mr.  Daniel 
Rodgers'  (President  of  the  Young  Men's  Colored 
Democratic  Circle  and  porter  at  the  Examiner 
office)  candidacy  for  the  position  of  outdoor  mes- 
senger to  the  Governor.  The  first  official  act  of  the 
body  was  a  presentation  to  the  Governor-elect  of 
the  record,  failings  and  shortcomings  of  Mr. 
Rodgers. 

The  membership  of  the  Patrol  is  a  secret,  only 
its  two  leaders — Judge  Lawler  of  the  Olympic  Club 
and  the  Hon.  James  J.  O'Brien  being  known. 
The  aims  of  the  order  are,  of  course,  to  prevent 
the  Governor  from  making  mistakes  in  his  appoint- 
ments— the  two  leaders  being  particularly  fearful 
that  he  will  err  in  the  selection  of  an  attorney  for 
the  Board  of  Health  and  of  Registrar.  In  this 
connection  the  Patrol  has  found  it  necessary  to 
point  out  the  unfitness  of  Sam.  Braunhart  for  one 
of  these  otlices  and  D.  M.  Delmas  for  the  other. 

An  invitation  to  join  was  extended  to  W.  D.  En- 
glish, Surveyor  of  the  Port,  but  he  is  so  much 
overcome  by  the  treatment  his  honored  and  be- 
loved chief,  Mr.  G.  Cleveland,  has  received  lately 


that  he  declines  to  take  any  part  in  the  politics  of 
so  ungrateful  a  community. 

Kor  another  reason  Mr.  Gavin  McNab  refused  to 
become  Third  Kminent  Swatter  of  the  order. 
Ttiough  hiy  aims  are  as  patriotic  as  those  of  the  or- 
ganization, he  feels  he  can  accomiilisli  more  by  in- 
dividual effort  than  by  alliliation  with  anybody. 

One  of  the  most  promising  features  of  the  new 
order's  career  is  that  the  men  who  have  aspired 
and  been  downed  by  the  Knockers'  Patrol  invaria- 
bly join  the  order  and  vie  with  the  leaders  in  en- 
thusiasm. 

The  order  is  growing  rapidly,  and  it  is  calculated 
that  by  the  time  all  the  olHces  are  filled  nearly  the 
whole  uf  the  Democratic  party  of  California  will  be 
enrolled. 

Pko  Bono  Paivrro. 


"INGOMAR"  AT  THE  CALIFORNIA, 

During  the  past  week  Robert  Downing  has  pre- 
setiteJ  a  number  of  plays  to  large  audiences.  Of 
these  his  performance  of  "  Ingomar  "  ia  the  most 
satisfactory.  For  one  thing,  Mr.  Dowiiing's  phy- 
sique is  suited  to  the  Barbarian's  strength  :ind 
power,  and  then  the  play  shows  the  company's 
talent  in  fitting  roles.  Polydor  is  good.  Mrs. 
Bates'  Actra,  the  mother  of  Parthenia,  is  a  decided 
improvement  upon  last  week's  Faustina.  Myron 
is  the  good-hearted,  weak-headed  armorer  Parthe- 
nia's  father  was  meant  to  be.  Mr.  Hayes'  Timarch 
is  stately  and  pleasing.  The  Barbarians  all,  though 
a  trifle  too  fond  of  prolonging  their  snarls  of  dis- 
content, are  well-costumed,  reasonable,  probable 
creatures.  The  performance  is  well  balanced,  and 
it  is  this  very  evenness  which  is  most  commendable, 
as  it  is  most  unusual. 

The  great  fault  of  our  "  star  "  system  is  the  pro- 
duction of  plays,  one  or  two,  or  possibly  three 
cliaracters  of  which  are  tastefully,  even  excellently 
rendered,  while  the  support — the  background,  the 
coloring,  the  atmosphere  of  the  picture — is  so  neg- 
lected as  utterly  to  spoil  one's  enjoyment  in  it. 
That  there  is  no  role  so  insignificant  as  to  be  un- 
worthy honest  eflfort,  no  trifling  detail  which  does 
not  influence  the  listener's  judgment  and  appreci- 
ation, we  have  been  taught  by  the  few  finished 
performances  San  Francifico  has  enjoyed  of  late 
years — performances  in  which  not  one  note  rang 
false,  not  one  tone  jarred.  Coquelin  played  the 
small  role  of  Armand's  father  in  "Camilie,"  played 
it,  too,  in  so  serious,  respectable  and  self-contained 
a  manner  that  one  recognized  another  merit  in  the 
great  comedian  whose  Tartuffe  and  Mascarille  the 
night  before  had  justly  monopolized  attention. 
That  "star's  "  lustre  must  be  faint  indeed  which 
requires  the  foil  of  incompetent  support.  The 
capable  actor  can  well  afford  to  lavish  care  and 
attention  upon  the  minor  characters  of  his  play, 
for  every  part,  even  the  smallest,  if  intelligently 
acted  conduces  to  the  delightful  sensation  one  ex- 
periences in  seeing  any  perfect  thing.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  say  that  the  performance  of  "  Ingo- 
mar "  at  the  California  lacks  a  flaw,  is  not  suscep- 
tible of  improvement,  but  as  a  whole  it  is  well 
done,  a  fairly  successful  attenipt  to  produce  a  com- 
plete picture. 

Mr.  Downing's  Ingomar  is  a  great,  sturdy  bar- 
barian, honest,  imperious,  brave.  In  Downing's 
hands  the  character  is  imbued  with  a  degree  of 
humor,  a  hesitating  simplicity,  and  the  result  is 
an  original,  natural  conception  of  the  part.  From 
his  first  appearance — the  wild  chief  of  his  lawless 
band — to  the  end  of  the  romantic  story,  he  is  care- 
ful to  show  the  growth  of  character.  He  makes 
us  understand  Ingomar's  good-humored,  natural 
cruelty,  his  slow  comprehension  of  things  beautiful 
and  ethical,  his  transformation.  One  no  more 
looks  for  logical  probability  in  a  play  of  this  kind 
than  he  demands  strong  sense  in  a  comic  opera. 
But,  indeed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  become  convinced 
of  the  power  of  love  and  inno<-ence  to  change  an 
outlaw  into  all  that's  desirable  in  a  citizen — if 
Eugenie  Blair  is  the  medium.  She  is  an  almost 
ideal  Parthenia,  delightfully  girlish,  gay  and  beau- 
tiful. The  somewhat  stilted  and  hackneyed  lines 
fall  from  her  lips  with  a  new  charm.  Her  natural- 
ness, her  youthful  joyousness,  her  sympathetic 
voice  are  the  weapons  with  which  she  attacks  the 
reputation  other  actresses  have  made  in  this  well- 
worn  role.  And  she  leaves  a  rememberance  of 
innocent  grace  and  artless  coquetry,  of  filial 
self-sacrifice  and  devoted  love  that  may  easily  rank 
with  the  other  mental  stage  portraits  one  keeps  to 
look  back  upon. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  act,  which  Mr.  Down- 
ing and  Miss  Blair  make  their  prettiest  scene,  they 
were  complimented  by  repeated  curtain  calls,  and 
a  gratified  audience  showered  them  with  flowers. 

MiKIAU     MiCHELSON. 


ADVKKTISBMKNTS. 

Al 

CALIFORNIA 

THEATRE 

B. 

H.  FbiedlandeiI, 

II  anaser 

SPECIAL    MATJNKE   ON   THANKHfJlVINCJ    AKTKKNUON. 

Where  cau  you  And  u  romedy  to  tijiml 

THE    NEW     BOY 
As  prodaced  by  Frohman's  great  (^ompciDV  V      Kcbo  repltoii: 
"NOWHERE." 

Freddy  Boulder,  the  New  Roy  tn  I>r.  Candy's  echool,  la  * 
character,  new  to  our  titage. 

Hut  Buch  a  boy  s\h  Freddy  may  be  found  In  every  AmerUftn 


HORSE      SHOW 

MECHANICS'    PAVILION 

NOVEMBER    28th    TO    DECEMBER    1st,    1894. 

Opkn  from  8:30  A.  M.  to  II  P.  M. 

Grand  Exhibition  of  tlie  world  renown  celebrities  of  th* 

Turf. 

The  Great  .'lAI^VATOH. 

TENNY,  SIR  MODKEn,  AI/iONA,  DAKEIilN,  DIRICTDU, 

KLYING  JIB,  ISLINGTON,  fnll  brother  to  IfcinBla»», 

the  greateBt  horse  in  all  Kuglaud  to-day. 

The  WORLD    CHAMPION   Trottlns    Stallion    DIHECTOll. 

Grand   Exhibition   of 
RIDING  AND  DRIVING, 

KOUR-IN-HANDS, 

TANUEMB  AND  D06-C\BTS. 
The  best  time  to  see  these  eel,;Drated   boruea  Is  in  lbs 
morning  and  the  afternoon  and  thereby  ayold  the  arowda. 
AN  ENTIRE  CHANGB  OP  I'KOGGAU  DAILY. 
And  new  class  every  few  mlnntes  from  8  A.  M.  to  II  P.  U. 


DIAMONDS 

GOLD   WATCHES 

BELOW  WHOLESALE  COST. 

W.     MANNING,; 

Phelan  Building,  Market  Street. 


FOR 

130 
DAYS. 


THE  POPULAR  BOOKSTORE 

CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH 
ANY  BOOK  IN  PRINT 

10  POST  STREET,  S.  F.,  CAL. 

CLUB    MEN, 


Mauvais',  7U9  Market  St.    Bheet  Music  at  lialt- 
priw.    PianoB:  Decker  &  Son  ;  Marahal I ;  Weiuiell. 


SPORTING    MEN, 


ALL  THOSE   WHO   KNOW   WHAT'S 
GOOD,    DRINK 

Old    Pepper 


WHISKEY 

JOS.    E.    PEPPER   &    CO., 

Distillers,  Lexington,  Ky. 


CARROLL       &       CARROLL, 

WHOLESALE     DEALERS, 
306  Market  Street,  San  PKAHeMSC, 


PRESS    CLUB    BENEFIT, 

There  will  be  an  entertainment  at  the  Sntoo 
Baths  to-morrow  for  the  beneBt  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Press  Club.  The  inaoguration  of  the  6-cent 
fare  to  the  Cliff  and  the  attractive  programme 
offered  ought  to  bring  together  a  great  audience. 

Among  the  volunteers  for  the  occasion  are 
Scheel'a  Orchestra,  Cassasa'g  Band,  the  Harmonie 
ijociety,  the  Eintracht  Turners,  a  chorus  of  200 
Toices  and  others. 


AllTHUK     MclJWEiN'S     LETTER. 


A    FINANCIAL    SHELL. 

rni    KN0BHOII8   LIIRIMTIRS     AND     SHAKY     SKCLBITIES 
OF   THE   PODTHEnN    PACIFIC. 

la  my  article  published  ia  thie  paper  on  the  3d 
inat.  I  pointed  out  the  financial  weakness  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Com[)any,  as  sliown  by  their  pub- 
lished balance  sheet  of  December  3l8ti  last,  from 
which  it  appearoii  that  to  pay  immediate  cash  de- 
mands due  Monday,  January  'M,  amounting  to 
$11. .141.641,  tliey  had  on  hand  but  J2,676,654  in 
cash  and  $1,26'{,81I  in  the  han<ls  of  agents  and 
conductors — or  about  one  .lollar  to  pay  three.  I 
also  showed  that  of  the  cash  all  but  t:{77,.S91  had 
come  in  only  the  day  before,  so  that  but  foi  tiie 
lucky  dividend  of  the  Southern  i'acilic  railroads 
they  woull  have  had  but  ^n,S91  wherewith  to 
pay  $11,341,540.  Thin  is  a  pretty  lame  showing  for 
a  i;reat  transportation  company,  dealing  in  millions 
by  the  hundred,  but  bad  as  it  is,  worse  remains 
behind. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  company  this  year  from 
January  1st  to  August  3l8t— eieht  months — as 
given  officially  by  the  Financial  ChrunicU  of  Nov. 
S'l  last,  were  $27,6f;3.383.  Lust  year  for  the  same 
period  they  amounted  to  $31,182,013.  The  falling 
off,  'herefore,  for  the  first  ei<;ht  months  of  1894  is 
$.3,til9..'>.30,  or  at  the  rate  of  $5,429,285  for  the  year! 
Meantime  tlie  bonded  debt  on  which  interest  has 
to  be  paid  was  on  January  1st,  1894,  $3,980,000 
more  than  it  waa  on  the  corresponding  day  of  the 
preceding  year,  so  that  the  next  annual  balance 
sheet  slioufd  show  oayments  larger  than  those  of 
last  year  by  $199,0rO,  and  receipts  smaller  than 
last  ye.Hr'a  by  $3,048,410,  or  a  total  shortige  of 
$3,247.-IIO.  This  showin;;,  of  course,  forbids  any 
dividend  this  year,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
none  wid  be  made. 

'.Vhenco,  then,  is  this  void  $3,247,410  to  be  filled? 
It  must  of  course  be  borrowed,  and  the  volume  of 
the  floating  debt  of  the  concern  will  probably  ap- 
pear in  the  next  balance  sheet  as  increased  from 
$3,742,338,  where  it  stood  last  first  of  January,  to 
aliout  $6,989,748.  Does  any  startled  reader  suspect 
that  this  is  an  fxaggerated  apprehension — that 
no  great  company  like  the  Southern  Pacific  can  be 
going  to  leeward  at  this  rapid  rate?  1  answer,  let 
him  te«t  the  (igures  by  the  authorilies  I  have  given 
— tludr  own  annual  report  and  the  columns  of  the 
Financial  ChrouicL-.  For  my  part,  I  firmly  believe 
it  will  prove  far  within  the  limits  of  sober  truth. 
The  Southern  PaciHc  Ojmpany  is  exactly  what  Gen- 
eral (irant  called  the  Confederacy,  "a  mere  shell," 
as  anyone  may  see  by  reading  its  own  reports.  Its 
property  is  made  up  of  the  stocks  of  companies 
whose  property  is  all  mortgaged  to  from  20  to  50 
l«r  cent,  above  its  cost  or  value,  and  the  increase 
of  debt  which  I  predict  for  it  this  year  is  merely 
the  repetition  of  what  took  place  last  year.  The 
borrowe<l  money  due  on  Jaiuiurv  1,  1893.  as  shown 
by  the  balance  sheet,  was  ?I,934',534.  On  the  first 
o(  January,  1894,  it  hud  increased  to  $3,742,338, 
very  nrarly  dimhle.  The  (inures  I  have  given  above 
bring  out  juat  about  the  same  result  for  this  year; 
for  an  increase  from  $3,742,338  to  $6,989,748  is  aa 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  ratio  as  that  just 
quoted. 

If  Wall  street  is  willing  to  continue  increasing  its 
loans  to  Mr.  ITuntinaton  at  this  rate  of  geomet 
rical  progression,  I  trust  that  California  street 
will  at  least  call  a  halt.  "  Uetter  by  far," 
gentlenien,  "  i:ry  over  your  money  tlian  cry 
alUir  it."  Let  men  in  New  York  who  are 
so  lo.ided  down  with  cash  that  they  are  com- 
pelleii  to  lend  it  out  at  1  per  cent,  per  armum  or 
submit  to  the  hardship  of  leaving  it  unemployed, 
take  these  extra  hazardous  loans;  you  cannot  afibrd 
to  do  so.  Hive  or  six  millions,  or  double  that 
amount,  swallowed  U|)  in  the  m.ielstrom  of  the 
failure  of  the  Sontborn  Pacific  Company  would 
make  but  little  diiferenco  to  tli-  vast  accumulated 
capital  of  New  York,  but  would  seriously  affect 
every  branch  of  industry  here,  and  prulent  bank- 
ers will  avoid  such  riska. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  floating  debt  of 
the  Houthein  Pacific  is  all  that  Mr.  Huntington  baa 
to  trouble  him  in  this  connection.  .Ml  who  are 
conversant  with  the  matter  are  familiar  with  the 
name  of  the  Pacific  Improvement  Companv.  Who- 
ever has  money  to  lend  can  have  the 'name  of 
either  concern  (or,  tor  the  matter  of  that,  can  prob- 
ably have  both)  in  exchange  for  it,  ifl  practically 
unlimited  quantities.  At  bottom  they  represent 
only  Mr.  Uimtington  ami  his  associates.  Kow, 
what  ia  the  situation  of  this  last-named  concern, 
and  what  the  amount  of  its  current  liabilities  or 
floating  <|.d)t?  Thatqueslion  I  cannot  answer  with 
precision.  Unfortunately  it  does  not  publish  any 
reports  or  make  any  exhibit  of  its  affairs,  although 
it«  operations  are  on  an  immense  scale  arul  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  r.iilroads  of  the  State. 
Hut  though  we  have  no  means  of  access  to  its  ac- 
counts, we  are  not  absolutelv  without  light  on  some 
ot  lU  operations.  The  published  inventory  of  the 
Cse  Bamham's  Clam  Boaillon. 


estate  of  the  late  Senator  Stanford  shows  him  to 
have  been  the  owner  of  12,500  shares  of  its  stock, 
which  is  just  one-quarter  of  the  whole.  It  does  not 
require  much  astuteness  to  guess  the  owners  of  the 
other  three-fourths.  The  Senator's  inventory  also 
shows  over  $4,003,000  of  bond  and  other  securities 
of  his  which  are  stated  nol  to  hare  come  to  the  hands 
of  the  administratrix,  although  she  has  used,  and  is 
using,  due  diligence  to  obtain  them!  On  the  heels  of 
the  publication  of  this  document  we  were  informed 
by  telegraph  of  an  interview  with  Mr.  Huntington, 
in  New  York,  in  which  he  said  that  these  securities 
were  placed  by  Mr.  Stanford  in  the  hands  of  the 
P;uific  Improvement  Company,  together  with  cor- 
respiinding  amounts  by  the  other  members  of  the 
company,  for  certain  purposrs,  and  that  when  those 
purposes  were  fulfilled  they  would  be  returned. 
This  is  supposed,  and  no  doiibt  correctly,  to  mean 
that  they  were  lent  to  the  company,  to  be  pledged 
as  security  for  its  engagements,  and  argues,  there- 
fore, contributions  of  $4,000,0i)0  each  for  the  four 
shareholders.  These  engagements,  then,  are  large 
enough  to  call  for  a  pledge  of  securities,  borrowed 
for  the  purpose,  amounting  to  about  $16,000,000. 
As  the  company  has  very  considerable  property 
and  assets  of  its  own,  thisborrowing  of  collateral's 
from  its  stockholders  to  such  a  sum  as  $16,000,000 
looks  e.vtremely  ominous,  and  is  not  at  all  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  confidence  in  Southern  Pacific 
finance. 

I  said  above  that  the  Southern  Pacific  Company 
is  what  General  Grant  called  the  Confederacy,  "  a 
shell."  I  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  going 
over  its  balance  sheet  and  showing  in  detail  its  ab- 
solute want  of  anything  like  solid  means. 

Bamkeb. 


PROFESSIONAL   CARDS. 


A.     H.     RICKETTS, 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Crocker  BuildlDg,  Rooms  201,  308  anl  303.     Sam  Pbamcisoo. 


DAVIS     &     HILL, 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW, 
N.  W.  Cor.  Ninth  and  Broadway, 

Rooms  13.  IS  and  14.  OAKLAin}.  Cai,. 


KNIGHT   &    HEGGERTY, 

ATTORNEYS   AT    LAW, 
100,  101  Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


J,  A,  STEPHENS, 

ATTORNEY      AT     LAW, 


Mills  Builj)ing, 


Room  27, 


Tenth  Floor. 


W.    W.    F  O  O  T  E, 

ATTORNEY    AT    LAW, 
aiO  Pine  Street.  Saw  Fbamcisco. 


W.   T.   BAOQETT, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 
824  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


San  Francisco  Savings  Uni 
Rooms!)9.  40.  41,43. 
530  CalUontla  St.  Telephone  G45.  San  FaANCiaco 


REMOVAL. 

D.  M.  DELMAS  and  S.  M.  SHORTRIDGE.  Attorneys  at 


Francisco,  Cal. 


JAMES  SIMPSON,  M.  D. 


■IM    POST    ST. 


BEN.    MOROAN, 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
S07  MOMtoolRBY  ST.        Rooms  1  and  3.       Sait  PramcisCO. 


FRANK    P.    WHITCOMB, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 
Rooms  171-174,  Crocker  Building.  Sah  PbanCISCO. 


HENRY  P.  UMBSEN 


O0STAVE  H.  UMBSEN. 


G.  H.  UMBSEN  &  CO., 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENTS 

AND  GENER.\L  AUCTIONEERS. 

FULL     CHARGE     TAKEN     OF 
PROPERTY. 

14  Montgomery  St.     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


FINE 
PAPERS 

BOOKS 

OF  ALL 

KINDS. 


YOUR  CHOICE 

BEST  IN  THE  MARKET 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

CUNNINGHAM,  CURTISS  &  WELCH 
327,  329  and  331  Sansome  St., 

Cor.  Sacramento,  San   Frandtco 


CA.LIF-ORNIA. 

STORAGE     WAREHOUSE 

722  Mission  St.,  bet.  Third  and  Fourth  Sts.,  Ban  Francijoo. 


T.     H.     ROONEY.     Proprietor. 


SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO. 

JOOLPN  SyiRO,  PesidePt,  WM,  C,  LiniE,  SecretJi], 

HMEfllCM  Un  m  TBOSl  COMPJiy,  Ireasurer, 

SUBSCRIPTION    DEPARTMENT 

OFFICE  OF 

0.  F.  VON  RHBIN  &  CO. 
No.  613  Caufobnia  Street.  Sak  Francisco,  Oai.. 

THE  SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO.  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  acquired  the  charter  granted  to 
Adolph  Sutro,  Esq.,  for  a  road,  starting  from 
the  corner  of  Central  Avenue  and  Geary 
Street,  and  running  thence  on  Central  Avenue 
to  Washington  Street,  First  Avenue,  Clement 
Street  and  Point  Lobos  Avenue  to  the  Otiff, 
with  a  branch  line  to  the  Park. 

THE    PEOPLE'S    ROAD. 

The   Capital    Stock    is    divided    into   forty 
thousand  (40,000)  shares, 

At    $10    a    share,    payable    In     6 
Installments. 


There  are  to  be  NO  bonds !    NO  debts  I 

NO  watere<l  stock  I 
Passengers  over  this  road  admitted  FREE  to  Sutro  Hetgtata 
and  the  Cliff,  and  on  special  terms  to  The  Sutro  Baths. 


GOOD  WORK. 


FAIR   PRICES. 


JAMES    H.    BARRY, 


PRINTER, 

"THE  STAR"  OFFICE.  lag  MONTGOMEHV  ST. 


DCCiriENTiiL   HOTEL, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

A  QUIET  HOME,  CENTRALLY  LOCATED. 

FOR      THOSE     WHO     Al'PKECIATE     COMFOKT     ANU 
ATTENTION. 

WM.     B.    HOOPER,    Manager. 


LOUIS   FALKENAU, 
STATE    ASSAY    OFFICE 

Analytlcnl  and  Technological  Lahoralory, 

School  ot  AB»«ylns,  Analytical  and  Technical  Chemiatrr, 

Removed    to    434    CALIFORNIA    STREET, 

Near  Montt;oniery,  San  Francisco. 

Consigrnmeiits  of  Ores  and  Bullion  Received 
and  their  Sale  Negotiated. 


A  BOOK  FOR  THE  TIMES. 

SUGGESTIONS    ON   GOVERNMENT 

BT 

S,     E.     MOFFETT, 

Persons  who  object  to  boss  and  corporation  rulo  and 
believe  tliat  the  people  should  b*-  ablt>  to  have  ibeir  will 
accurately  rcllU-ctfd  In  Ihw  «nd  cxecnte.1  with  promptoen 
and  honesty  may  tlntl  it  worth  while  to  read  It. 
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For  a  good  many  weeks  to  come,  the  Leg- 
islature will  interest  the  public  chiefly  as  the 
Senator-making  body.  It  is  the  prevalent 
belief  that  Senator  Perkins  will  be  returned, 
that  belief  being  founded  on  the  optimistic 
notion  that  however  hard  Mr.  de  Young  may 
try  for  the  ofiice,  no  Legislature  can  be  in- 
duced to  stomach  him.  It  is  also  declared 
that  Mr.  Perkins  has  pledged  to  him  a  great 
many  members  from  the  interior  of  the  State, 
and  that  the  ruin  of  Colonel  Burns  as  a  Boss 
makes  these  pledges  much  more  valuable  as 
political  assets  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
been.  As  an  alternative  to  De  Young,  Mr. 
Perkins  has  the  good  wishes  of  every  decent 
Cftlifornian.  He  is  civilized,  intelligent,  re- 
putable. It  is  objected  that  he  cannot  be  relied 
on  to  oppose  very  vigorously  in  the  Senate  the 
Funding  Bill  and  other  designs  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific;  but  what  Republican  can  get  to 
the  Senate  from  this  State  of  whom  this  is 
not  true?  There  are  plenty  of  Republicans 
in  California,  but  there  is  no  longer  a  Repub- 
lican party.  The  organization  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  and"  while 
that  is  so,  no  man  who  is  not  prepared  to  re- 
main on  friendly  terms  with  the  corporation 
will  seek  to  reach  the  Senate  through  a  Re- 
publican Legislature.  I  don't  think  Mr. 
Perkins  would  enter  into  any  corrupt  bargain 
with  Mr.  Huntington,  or  that  he  would  take 
orders  like  a  messenger  boy  as  Mr.  de  Young 
would;  nevertheless,  Mr.  Perkins,  being 
a  practical  man,  whose  business  as  well  as 
political  interests  are  more  or  less  at  the 
mercy  of  Mr.  Huntington,  naturally  will  ac- 
commodate himself  to  existing  conditions 
and  be  solicitous  to  avoid  trouble.  The 
Bulletin  says  a  stronger  and  more  aggressive 
Senator  than  Mr.  Perkins  is  needed  by  the 
State,  which  is  threatened  with  a  new  period 
of  slavery  under  Federal  law  to  the  Southern 
Pacific,  and  the  Bulletin  is  quite  right;  but 
we  must  be  thankful  for  the  best  the  situa- 
tion offers.  The  people  chose  a  Republican 
Legislature,  and  the  people  will  be  fortunate 
if  they  get  so  respectable  a  Senator  as  Mr. 
Perkins,  who  is  not  by  any  means  devoid  of 
self-respect,  and  would  rebel,  I  am  persuaded, 
if  pressed  too  far.  One  of  the  leaders  of  his 
party  told  me  a  few  days  ago  that  he  was 
doubtful  of  Mr.  Perkins'  election  because  he 
"  had  it  straight  from  railroad  headquarters 


that  they  had  had  enough  of  Perkins."  If 
that  statement  be  correct,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  pledges  of  legislators  will  not 
stand  against  the  orders  of  Messrs.  Stow  and 
Herrin.  That  Mr.  de  Young  has  an  under- 
standing, or  rather  a  contract,  with  Mr. 
Huntington  the  whole  course  of  Mr.  de 
Young's  paper,  the  Chronicle,  goes  to  prove. 
There  is  a  report  that  Irving  M.  Scott  is  to 
be  brought  forward  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
to  beat  Mr.  Perkins.  That  may  happen,  but 
if  it  does  it  will  be  because  Mr.  de  Young 
has  determined  to  wait  for  a  full  Senatorial 
term  instead  of  expending  his  substance  and  I 
energies  in  order  to  get  the  two  remaining  I 
years  of  Stanford's  term. 


The  assumption  that  the  Southern  Pacific 
would  prefer  the  respectable  Mr.  Scott  to  the 
disreputable  Mr.  de  Young  reflects  only  the 
wishes  of  Republicans  who  believe  that  a 
regard  for  appearances  still  has  some 
weight  with  the  statesmen  of  the  railroad 
company.  How  sandy  is  the  foundation 
of  that  belief  may  be  inferred  from  the 
Southern  Pacific's  attempt  to  degrade  San 
San  Francisco  by  imposing  upon  her  Dr. 
O'Donnell  as  Mayor.  Mr.  Huntington  and  his 
cabinet  have  in  politics  no  shame,  and  take 
no  account  of  that  weakness  in  others.  If 
Mr.  de  Young  wants  the  Senatorship  this 
winter  he  will  have  it,  if  the  Southern  Paci- 
fic can  give  it  to  him.  And  who  doubts  the 
ability  of  the  Southern  Pacific  to  have  its 
way  with  the  incoming  Legislature?  The 
reception  given  the  suggestion  that  Judge  De 
Haven  be  elected  proves  how  universal  is  the 
expectation  that  the  railroad  company  will 
control  the  Legislature.  Politicians  laugh  at 
the  thought  of  Judge  De  Haven's  candidacy, 
and  the  ordinary  citizen,  who  would  gladly 
give  a  vote  for  the  Judge,  shakes  his  head 
and  acknowledges  that  a  man  of  such  high 
character  and  such  firmness  in  following  his 
convictions  stands  no  possible  chance. 


Of  course,  Mr.  Estee  is  being  "  mentioned 
for  the  place,"  as  he  has  been  for  every 
empty  place  in  his  party's  gift  through  a 
generation.  His  latest  defeat  has  aroused 
general  commiseration,  and  should  he  ap- 
pear as  a  candidate — as  he  is  sure  to  do  if 
there  is  a  glimmer  of  hope  of  getting  the 
office — he  would  have  a  popular  support, 
formidable  in  dimensions,  but  cloudy  as  to 
substance.  Pity  for  unfortunate  age  has  de- 
veloped a  tendency  to  exaggerate  both  the 
abilities  and  deserts  of  Mr.  Estee.  Nature 
gave  him  good  faculties  enough,  though 
nothing  extraordinary,  and  at  best  he  would 
have  been  an  industrious,  rather  common- 
place and  useful  public  servant.  There  is 
not,  and  never  was,  a  trace  of  brilliance 
about  Mr.  Estee,  and  his  mind,  though  re- 
ceptive and  tenacious  of  information  of  the 


kind  that  a  partisan  seeks,  has  at  no  time 
been  robust.  Years  and  sucaessive  disap-  • 
pointments  have  enfeebled  him  physically 
and  mentally,  and  ever  since  he  began, 
after  his  defeat  as  an  anti-monopoly  candi- 
date for  Governor  in  1882,  to  strive  to 
make  his  peace  with  the  Southern  Pacific, 
there  has  been  a  progressive  deterioration  of 
character.  The  final  and  saddest  evidence  of 
this  was  Mr.  Estee's  silence  when  his  oppo- 
nent was  being  brutally  libeled  by  Burns' 
newspaper  organs.  He  was  willing  to  be 
given  the  victory  over  Mr.  Budd  by  any 
means.  He  remains  silent,  too,  while  his 
party's  managers  are  doing  their  imbecile 
and  criminal  best  to  cheat  Mr.  Budd  of  the 
office  voted  to  him  by  the  people.  Mr. 
Estee,  evidently,  would  take  the  Governor- 
ship on  any  terms,  however  unfair  and  dis- 
creditable. This  is  not  the  Estee  of  1872, 
who  went  out  as  part  of  the  conscience  of  his 
party  in  revolt  against  its  corruption  and 
unpatriotic  purposes — not  the  Estee  who 
joined  hands  with  Newton  Booth  and  other 
self-owning  and  courageous  men  in  an  at- 
tempt to  rescue  their  party  in  California 
from  that  submission  to  Huntington  &  Co. 
into  which  it  was  falling  then,  and  into 
which  it  has  fallen  wholly  now,  and  Mr. 
Estee  along  with  it.  Doubtless  he  would 
take  the  Senatorship  under  any  bonds  of 
service  imposed  by  the  Southern  Pacific.  It 
is  not  in  him  to  refuse  an  ofiice,  no  matter  by 
whom  offered  or  how  conditioned.  That  is 
the  reason  why  when  his  party  was  success- 
ful everywhere  he  was  rejected  as  Governor 
by  the  people  of  California,  and  however 
much  he  is  to  be  pitied,  it  would  be  calami- 
tous were  that  pity  to  find  expression  by  giv- 
ing him  the  Senatorship.  He  would  be  bet- 
ter than  De  Young,  of  course,  for  he  is  the 
remains  of  a  gentleman.  Better  than  De 
Young — that  is  the  most  that  truth  per- 
mits to  be  said  of  Morris  M.  Estee  now. 
There  is  no  man  who  aspires  to  any  public 
office  of  whom  the  same  cannot  be  said.  And 
Mr.  de  Young  can  have  the  Senatorship 
if  he  deems  the  time  ripe  to  go  to  Washing- 
ton as  the  representative  of  California's  civi- 
lization, and  Mr.  Huntington  owns  the  Leg- 
islature, as  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
question.  The  Southern  Pacific  reveals  its 
own  moral  and  patriotic  stature  in  its  choice 
of  a  De  Young  for  the  Senate,  an  O'Donnell 
for  Mayor,  and  a  Levy  for  the  bench.  And 
the  people  of  California  have  elected  a  Leg- 
islature to  suit  the  Southern  Pacific's  wishes. 
Any  punishment  that  may  befall  the  people 
will  be  due. 

The  "  new  woman "  who  makes  herself 
heard  to  a  painful  extent  in  California  as 
elsewhere,  and  to  whom  heavy  and  perpetual 
sacrifices  of  type  are  offered,  has  her  eyes 
turned    expectantly   upon   the   Legislature. 


ARTHUR     McEWEN'S     LETTER. 


The  Republican  party  is  pledged  in  favor  of 
extending  the  suffrage  to  women,  and  the 
Legislature  will,  of  course,  submit  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  in  accordance  with 
that  pledge.  It  is  true  that  neither  the  speak- 
ers nor  the  press  of  the  party  prestsed  the 
suffrage  plank  during  the  canvass,  but  it  is 
significant  of  the  times  that  the  Democrats 
did  not  antagonize  the  plank,  either  by  ar- 
gument or  ridicule.  Both  sides  were  just  u 
little  afraid  of  the  issue.  It  is  new  in  this 
State,  and  whatever  is  new  is  deemed  dan- 
gerous by  the  vote-seeking  politician.  Though 
the  Populists,  like  the  Republicans,  have  a 
platform  favoring  woman  suffrage,  the  pro- 
tagonists and  antagonists  of  the  innovation 
are  not  yet  divided  precisely  by  party  lines. 
In  all  the  parties  it  has  foes  and  friends. 
Mayor  Sutro  believes  in  it.  Congressman 
Maguire  champions  it,  and  Governor  Budd 
is  nearly  converted.  He  said  to  me  the  other 
day  :  "While  I  haven't  quite  made  up  my 
mind  that  it  would  be  best,  you  are  at  lib- 
erty to  say  to  the  public  that  there  is  no 
man  who  has  better  reason  to  know  how  much 
good  sense  and  honesty  there  is  among 
women,  and  that,  in  my  appointments 
to  the  boards  governing  institutions  of  which 
women  are  inmates,  I  shall  give  women  re- 
presentation where  the  law  allows  it.  But 
don't  record  me  as  a  suffragist  until  I  have 
given  more  thought  to  it  as  a  practical  poli- 
tical proposition."  The  ladies  who  want  to 
vote,  it  will  be  seen,  have  no  cause  to  fear 
Governor  Budd. 


Whether  the  men  of  California  two  years 
from  now  will  be  prepared  to  confer  the  bal- 
lot on  women,  I  am  not  able  to  judge.  If 
not  then,  they  will  do  it  later.  Suffrage  is 
coming— here  and  everywhere  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  inevitable.  The  new  woman  is 
with  us  and  increasing  so  in  numbers  that 
the  injustice  of  withholding  the  ballot  from 
her  is  becoming  obvious  to  all  men  who 
think.  By  the  new  woman,  without  quota- 
tion marks,  I  do  not  mean  the  uneasy  vocal 
sisterhood.  From  the  venerable  and  cour- 
ageous and  unwearying  Miss  Anthony  down, 
the  female  advocates  of  female  suffrage  are 
not  a  cause  but  an  effect.  To  the  growing 
army  of  the  new  woman  they  are  but  one 
voice — an  audible  murmur  of  the  steadily 
flowing  stream.  They  are  a  sign  of,  not 
the  creators  of  a  social  evolution  that  is  re- 
sistless. 

The  real  new  woman  does  not  talk;  she 
works. 

The  old  conception  of  the  proper  relation 
of  the  sexes  is  disappearing  fast,  but  not  so 
fast  as  the  relation  itself.  When  millions  of 
women  go  out  daily  in  this  republic  to  work 
for  wages  and  livelihood,  just  as  men  do,  the 
oak-and-vine  theory  of  life  is  made  prepos- 
terous. 

The  giving  of  the  ballot  will  not  be  an  Act 
of  Emancipation  for  women,  but  a  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  for  men — independence 
of  the  old  duty  to  support  women. 


The  instinct  of  most  men,  and  of  most 
women  too,  is,  as  yet,  hostile  to  the  entry  of 
women  into  political  life.  This  instinct,  so 
far  as  men  are  concerned,  is  derived  from  civ- 
ilization, not  from  nature.  The  natural  man 
feels  no  shame — no  more  shame  than  the  civ- 
ilized man  is  coming  to  feel — at  the  sight  of 
women  toiling.  The  squaw  is  the  working 
animal  of  the  wigwam.  Women  have  no 
greater  natural  liking  for  labor  and  respons;- 
bility  than  men  have,  and  therefore  prefer  to 
be  maintained  rather  than  to  maintain  them- 
selves. Custom  has  secured  the  more  fortu- 
nate in  the  privileges  of  dependance  and  pro- 
tection, and  set  the  mark  of  social  inferior- 
ity on  the  self-supporting.  Every  "  new 
avenue  of  employment  opened  to  women " 


over  which  the  vocal  and  writing  "  new  wo- 
man "  rejoices  as  proof  of  the  advance  of 
her  sex  is  but  another  blow  at  this  shielding 
custom — another  blow  at  the  chivalrous  ideal 
to  which  women  in  Christian  countries  owe 
about  all  that  they  have  of  liberty  and 
dignity  above  the  women  of  the  harem. 
The  women  who  attend  Congresses  and  write 
with  gladness  of  what  they  deem  solely  an 
intellectual  awakening  of  their  sex,  do  not  see 
that  the  cause  of  their  own  and  other  women's 
perturbation,  and  anxiety  to  strive  with  men 
for  the  fine  boon  of  drudging  for  a  living,  is 
chiefly  industrial.  Of  course  the  growth  of 
the  army  of  female  workers  is  accompanied 
by  an  intellectual  quickening.  If  women 
must  work,  the  more  capable  among  them 
will,  like  the  more  capable  among  men,  exert 
themselves  to  escape  the  curse  of  manual 
toil.  So,  as  the  factories  become  crowded 
with  girls  mentally  unfit  for  higher  occupa- 
tion, the  levels  of  lighter  industries  and  the 
professions  are  being  invaded  by  girls  of  bet- 
ter brains.  Women  must  live,  and  if  men 
cannot  support  them  as  wives,  daughters 
and  sisters — which  is  the  harsh  decree  of  our 
commercial  and  competitive  civilization — 
they  must  support  themselves.  Therefore 
they  should  also  vote. 

Whether  the  state  of  the  new  woman  is 
preferable  to  that  of  the  old  may  be  inter- 
esting to  discuss,  but  the  debate  is  not  to 
the  point.  The  new  woman  is  here,  and  she 
is  working  like  a  man.  If  the  proper 
sphere  of  woman  is  to  be  "queen  of  the 
home,"  she  is  a  disinherited  monarch,  for 
there  are  not  homes  enough  to  go  round. 


No  one  can  now  forecast  the  social  changes 
that  must  follow  inexorably  upon  woman's 
altered  industrial  position,  but  that  they 
will  be  profound  there  is  no  room  for  doubt. 
The  new  woman,  being  woman,  will  continue 
to  love  and  marry,  but  not  in  the  old  way. 
With  the  vanishing  of  the  protecting  knight, 
the  clinging  lady  will  vanish,  too.  The  mar- 
riage of  the  future  will  be  a  different  sort  of 
partnership  from  that  of  the  present  and 
past.  The  double  standard  in  morals  can- 
not survive.  Let  us  hope  that  man  will  be 
lifted  to  woman's  and  not  she  brought 
down  to  his — though  there  will  be  danger  of 
that,  as  a  passing  phase  of  development 
only,  perhaps  The  new  woman  of  the  plat- 
form and  "Heavenly  Twins"  sort  resents 
man's  freedom,  and  envy  is  to  be  detected  in 
the  resentment. 


The  ballot  will  be  given  to  women  because 
men's  minds  are  turning  more  and  more 
toward  legislative  solvents  for  the  social 
problem.  The  cheerful  American  optimism 
of  the  middle  of  the  century,  which  held  that 
there  was  in  republican  institutions  a  magic 
remedy  for  all  social  ills,  including  poverty, 
has  given  place  to  a  desperate  realization 
that  the  republic  has  developed,  and  is  de- 
veloping, on  the  old  European  lines — giving 
us  the  same  inequality  of  condition,  the  same 
inordinate  power  to  wealth  and  station.  We 
are  saved  from  revolution  because  faith  in 
the  ballot  to  give  us  better  laws  persists,  and 
aside  from  being  moved  by  the  obvious 
justice  of  the  act,  the  multitude  of  toil- 
ing men  will  give  the  ballot  to  women  be- 
cause they  need  their  help  at  the  polls  to 
fight  the  "battle  against  privileged  money. 


Old  ideals,  old  prejudices,  die  hard.  The 
new  woman  who  is  in  evidence  as  a  trotter 
from  one  convention  to  another,  a  haunter  of 
clubs,  educational,  reformatory,  charitable 
and  social,  as  a  public  speaker,  as  a  belliger- 
ent pioneer  in  occupations  hitherto  in  exclu- 
sive male  possession,  offends  masculine  taste, 
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which  is  largely  hereditary.  That  taste  takes 
most  kindly  to  the  woman  of  the  poets,  idle 
and  beauteous,  and,  by  the  shallow,  the 
skirted  champion  of  her  sex  is  taken  to  be 
typical  of  the  new  woman.  The  true  type  is 
the  girl  of  the  factory  and  store.  The  skirted 
champion  of  woman's  rights  has  her  uses. 
She  delays  rash  experiments  in  innovation. 
Being  too  often  better  endowed  with  shrill- 
ness than  with  eloquence,  and  having  a  de- 
sire for  distinction  in  inverse  proportion  to 
her  talents  for  worthy  achievement,  she  is 
both  annoying  and  ridiculous.  The  relatively 
few  able  women  who  give  rational,  argumen- 
tative voice  to  the  plea  for  the  suffrage  ar« 
heard  with  respect.  They  are  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  classed  with  the  garrulous 
nonentities  who  harass  sensible  women  and 
men  with  their  clatter.  The  women  who 
do  things  in  the  world,  either  in  literature, 
art,  science,  the  professions  or  the  fac- 
tories, have  neither  the  time  nor  wish  to 
clatter.  Their  work  keeps  them  busy. 
Yet,  as  demagogues  in  politics  say  much 
that  is  true,  so,  too,  do  these  vanity-fevered 
camp-followers  of  the  swelling  industrial 
army.  Their  own  and  others'  error  is  th« 
notion  that  they  are  leaders  of  the  host. 
They  are  not  liked  now,  and  never  will  be. 
Women  through  all  changes  of  environment 
will  remain  women,  and  desire  to  be  loved. 
Gentleness  and  modesty  will  lose  none  of 
their  power  by  being  joined  to  trained  intel- 
ligence. Beauty  will  never  cease  to  dazzle 
and  conquer  men.  But  the  mass  of  women 
are  not  beautiful  and  will,  therefore,  have  to 
work.  It  is  for  this  mass  that  the  ballot 
will  be  useful,  as  it  is  useful,  or  may  be  mads 
useful,  to  the  mass  of  ungifted,  working  men. 


A  man  in  public  life,  who  favors  woman 
suffrage,  said  to  me  a  few  days  ago  that  he 
advocated  it  despite  bis  expectation  that  iti 
first  result  would  be  a  distressing  and  harm- 
ful outbreak  of  fanaticism  in  politics.  Nearly 
all  women  are  convinced  that  they  are  by 
nature  of  a  finer  moral  fiber  than  men,  and 
possess,  as  a  sex,  a  reserve  fund  of  goodnesi 
that  should  be  applied  to  the  uplifting  of 
men.  There  is  no  diffidence  shown  by 
women  when  deciding  on  their  own  compara- 
tive goodness.  But  the  world's  experience 
does  not  bear  out  either  this  notion  of  supe- 
rior goodness  or  the  theory  that  women  will 
improve  men's  morals  or  their  own  by  escap- 
ing from  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  them. 
Women  have  never  been  more  conspicuous  or 
important  in  life,  or  on  so  equal  a  plane  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law,  as  during  the  decadence 
of  the  Roman  Empire;  yet  women  were 
then  at  their  lowest  state  morally.  When 
the  race  has  run  riot,  as  in  England 
with  the  Restoration,  and  in  France  before 
the  Revolution,  and  after,  women  have  gone 
the  pace  with  men.  Always  there  is  a  bad 
woman  to  mate  with  a  bad  man. 

The  home  woman  is  still  the  woman  we 
have  in  mind  when  the  sex  is  spoken  of, 
and  the  home  woman  has  her  peculiar  ex- 
cellences. Chastity  is  her  supreme  virtue, 
and  it  ever  will  be  the  supreme  virtue  of  wo- 
man, whatever  her  development  away  from 
the  traditional  wifely  model  otherwise.  But 
the  home  woman  necessarily  takes  an  exclu- 
sively domestic  view  of  life — which  is  good  for 
the  home,  but  would  not  be  for  the  State.  At 
first  the  home  woman  will  go  to  the  polls 
and  try  with  her  ballot  to  impose  upon 
society  the  rules  of  conduct  which  she  en- 
joins upon  her  young  son.  The  minor 
morals  will  be  to  her  the  chief  end  of  poli- 
tics, and  we  shall  have  attempts  at  legisla- 
tive interference  with  social  customs  that 
doubtless  will  be  sufficiently  trying.  But 
her  raids  as  a  voter  on  the  saloon  and  other 
resorts  of  the  wicked  will  moderate  with 
time  and  experience,  and   result  in  ultimate 
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good.  She  will  find  that  it  is  no  more  the 
province  of  good  women  than  of  good  men 
to  war  upon  social  evils,  and  that  legisla- 
tion is  not  omnipotent. 

As  the  woman  voter  broadens  she  will  not 
vote  as  a  woman  but  as  a  citizen,  and  her 
political  associates  will  not  be  chosen  because 
of  thoir  sex  but  because  of  their  political 
purposes.  Women  of  business  care  nothing 
for  the  sex  of  a  borrower  but  look  to  the  secur- 
ity. Women  who  emply  labor  get  it  where 
it  is  to  be  had  cheapest.  \\'omen  who  write 
books  or  paint  pictures  that  are  worth  the 
writing  or  painting  do  not  publish  and  ex- 
hibit as  women  but  as  artists.  The  solidar- 
ity of  the  sex  will  not  last  long  in  politics, 
except  under  religious  influence,  as  in 
Utah,  where  women's  votes  were  the  main- 
stay of  polygamy.  If  the  Republican 
Legislature  of  California  shall,  as  in  duly 
bound,  submit  a  suffrage  amendment,  and  it 
be  adopted,  the  new  voters  will  eventually 
obey  the  natural  laws  that  govern  the  voters 
we  now  have — intelligence  and  character 
will  tend  to  co-operate  against  stupidity  and 
viciousness.  And  neither  sex  has  a  monop- 
oly of  any  of  these  blessings  or  curses. 


are  certainly  unselfish.  How  much  influ- 
ence did  the  pulpit  of  California  exert,  or 
even  try  to  exert,  ujjon  the  voters  during 
the  late  canvass?  The  theologian  now  has 
with  men  no  standing  in  politics.  With  the 
second  or  tliird  generation  of  women  voters, 
he  will  be  ecjually  ignored  by  them. 


The  downfall  of  Tammany  under  the  blows 
of  the  combined  Democrats  and  Republicans 
of  New  York  who  are  out  of  touch  with  that 
organization,  has  inflamed  the  preachers 
everywhere.  Tammany's  downfall  is  a  good 
thing,  and  every  friend  of  clean  government 
rejoices  in  it.  Dr.  Parkhurst,  by  his  attacks 
on  the  officials  who  gave  countenance  to  and 
derived  profit  from  the  vice  of  the  metropo- 
lis, unquestionably  contributed  materially  to 
the  success  of  the  good  work.  But  the  pulpit 
view — particularly  the  rural  pulpit  view — 
that  that  brave  and  zealous  clergyman 
alone  toppled  Tammany  from  the  heights  of 
power  into  the  valley  of  defeat  and  humilia- 
tion, is  likely  to  have  practical  consequences 
that  will  bear  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  suf- 
frage amendment  in  this  State.  The  pulpit 
of  Oregon  and  Washington  is  stirred  to  emu- 
lation of  Parkhurst,  and  is  preachibg  a  cru- 
sade against  the  social  evils  which  we  have 
always  with  us.  California  is  catching  the 
contagion.  When  the  pulpit  preaches  a  cru- 
sade the  recruits  are  mostly  women,  since 
the  congregations  are  chiefly  composed  of 
them.  Men  who  gamble  and  drink  and  lead 
loose  lives  generally,  are  in  for  an  unpleas- 
ant time.  Doubtless  they  deserve  it,  but 
these  intermittent  assaults  on  vice  breed  mel- 
ancholy— the  results  are  so  out  of  proportion 
to  the  exertion.  The  world  organizes  itself 
almost  as  unconsciously  as  an  animal  grows, 
and  in  spite  of  divine  commandments,  moral 
maxims,  and  enactments,  effect  follows  cause. 
To  attack  the  effect  is  not  the  way  to  remove 
the  cause,  the  practice  of  the  pulpit  notwith- 
standing. Moral  crusades,  such  as  those 
now  rising,  are  wasteful  exhibitions  of 
energy.  Their  chief  good  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  tolerable  moral  standard;  their 
worst  result  is  the  discouragement  that  fol- 
lows their  practical  failure.  If  the  same 
moral  energy  were  intelligently  directed  at 
the  polls  to  secure  social  conditions  that 
would  tend  to  minimize  social  evils,  the  gain 
would  be  enormous.  And  when  women's 
moral  energy  takes  a  political  channel,  the 
clergy  will  gradually  descend  from  their 
position  of  leadership.  At  present  the 
churches  furnish  the  outlet  for  the  force 
which  the  majority  of  good  women  have  to 
expend  beyond  their  own  homes.  The  en- 
largement of  scope  and  increase  of  power 
that  will  come  with  the  ballot  must  neces- 
sarily divert  women's  thoughts  and  inclina- 
nations  to  other  lines  than  that  of  "  church 
work."  Considering  the  certainty  of  this 
widening  of  mind  and  secularization  of  pur- 
pose, those  pastors  who  advocate  the  suftrage 


But  the  clergy  nevertheless  will  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  adoption  or  rejec- 
tion of  the  suffrage  amendment  in  this  State. 
If  the  coming  crusade  of  jninii^ters  and  their 
flocks  against  the  saloon  and  allied  evils 
shall  be  very  widespread  and  violent  the 
amendment  will  be  defeated.  The  majority 
of  Californians  are,  I  should  say,  favorable 
to  high  license,  or  other  forms  of  regulation 
which  would  reduce  the  number  of  drinking 
places  and  lessen  inebriety  and  other  kinds 
of  vice,  but  there  is  only  an  insignificant 
minority  that  would  countenance  prohibi- 
tion, or  the  spirit  of  prohibition,  which  is 
feminine — that  is  to  say,  interfering  and  in- 
tolerant. California  voted  to  repeal  the  Sun- 
day law,  a  vote  which  does  not  cease  to 
afflict  the  clergy,  though  the  Sabbath  is  as 
well  observed  as  it  was  when  the  Sunday  law 
lay  dead  between  the  lids  of  the  statute- 
book.  The  order  of  mind  that  regards  regu- 
lative restrictions  on  vice  as  legal  recogni- 
tion and  sanction  of  it,  is  common  among 
women,  who  get  their  ideas  from  the  pulpit. 
It  is  that  order  of  mind  which  rises  to  con- 
spicuousness  in  crusades,  and  the  men  of 
California,  being  practical  and  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  lessons  of  experience,  will  be  slow 
-to  take  the  risk  of  adding  great  bodies  of  en- 
thusiastic, well-meaning,  but  unreflecting 
crusaders  to  the  electorate.  Men  of  sense, 
whatever  their  desires  may  be,  know  well 
enough  that  the  curse  of  drunkenness  is  not 
to  be  taken  from  society  by  enactments 
aimed  at  the  manufacture  of  alcohol,  and 
that  Mary  Magdalen  will  remain  in  civiliza- 
tion while  poverty  does.  Both  are  invincible 
to  praying  bands,  mass  meetings  and  the 
spasmodic  exertions  of  a  goaded  police. 

But,  for  good  or  ill,  woman  suffrage  is  com- 
ing in  California.  To  the  Republican  Party 
belongs  the  responsibility,  and  let  us  trust, 
the  honor  of  proposing  it. 


The  local  satirists  have  polished  their  wit 
on  the  Johnson  art  sale,  at  which  $100,000 
was  spent  by  local  buyers  for  pictures,  stat- 
uary and  miscellaneous  objects  of  luxury. 
For  my  part,  I  think  the  sale  tremendously 
creditable  to  San  Pranc=  co.  To  be  sure,  all 
the  purchasers  were  not  connoisseurs,  some, 
perhaps,  made  themselves  ridiculous  by  their 
selections  and  by  the  prices  paid  for  them, 
and  the  anxiety  to  participate  in  a  fashion- 
able affair,  and  to  secure  souvenirs  of  it  for 
after  display,  was  doubtless  influential.  What 
then?  Is  it  surprising  that  there  should  be 
pretentious  ignorance  among  the  rich  of  an 
American  city,  or  that  there  should  be  snobs 
in  an  English-speaking  community?  I  dare 
say  the  buyers'  knowledge  of  art  was  quite 
up  to  that  of  their  mo 4  cutting  critics',  and 
that  on  the  average  the  men  and  women  who 
bought  did  so  because  they  wanted  beauti- 
ful things,  or  things  that  seemed  to  them 
beautiful.  Making  all  allowance  for  the  van- 
ity of  show,  the  sale  betokened  a  spirit  that 
it  is  comforting  to  believe  is  on  the  increase 
among  our  wealthy  people.  The  jiossession  of 
good  pictures  and  statues  educates  and  cre- 
ates a  desire  for  better  knowledge.  Besides, 
San  Francisco  is  far  from  being  poor  in  men 
and  women  of  cultivated  taste.  Why  should 
it  be?  Our  young  people  of  the  well-to-do 
classes  have  gone  to  the  best  schools,  and, 
like  their  elders,  have  traveled  and  seen 
something  of  the  world.  Moreover,  people 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth  are  collected  here 
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and  mingle,  and  that  lessens  the  narrowness 
which  marks  communities  grown  from  the 
soil,  as  in  the  middle  West,  and  the  remoter 
East.  Good  artists  have  from  the  earliest 
days  found  San  Francisco  a  profitable  place 
to  be  in.  There  have  been  always  others 
than  parvenus  to  buy.  There  is  a  real  civil- 
ization in  this  town,  and  it  manifested  itself 
in  the  Johnson  art  sale 

The  Horse  Show  will  invite  the  satirists, 
too,  and  there  will  be  fair  targets  enough, 
but  really,  as  a  mere  matter  of  prudent 
thrift,  is  it  well  for  us,  the  clearer-eyed, 
higher-minded  folk  who  write  for  a  living,  to 
be  too  hard  on  the  rich  who  try  to  amuse 
themselves  in  the  ways  that  give  them  most 
pleasure?  Their  ways  may  not  betoken  a 
superabundance  of  intellect  or  the  most 
serious  and  worthy  purposes  in  life,  but  so 
long  as  the  opulent  do  no  harm  in  taking 
their  diversions,  why  shouldn't  they  have 
the  royal  permission  of  the  journalists  to 
go  it?  The  newspapers  themselves  are  largely 
responsible  tor  I  the  mixture  of  irritation 
and  contempt  with  which  less  gay  and 
ostentatious  people  regard  the  Four  Hundred 
when  on  parade,  for  it  is  the  newspapers 
that  play  the  lackey  and  make  a  sight  of  the 
show'  possible  to  ninety-nine  of  every  hun- 
dred of  the  spectators.  Because  the  press 
takes  the  parades  so  seriously  as  to  cram 
its  pages  with  illustrated  and  deferential 
accounts  of  them,  the  participants  are  made 
to  seem  as  if  they  regarded  their  harmless 
pleasurings  as  occurrences  of  moment  to 
mankind.  To  dance  and  feast  and  turn  out 
to  exhibit  fine  clothes  may  not  be  works  in- 
suring salvation,  but  at  least  there  is  noth- 
ing evil  in  them,  and  an  assemblage  of  pretty 
women  in  their  war-paint  and  men  in  black 
on  their  good  behavior  is  a  spectacle  that 
even  a  newspaper  satirist  can  gaze  upon 
with  satisfaction  to  his  pictorial  sense,  if  he 
be  not  bitten  with  plebeian  envy.  So  I  hope 
the  Horse  Show  will  bring  out  San  Fran- 
cisco's girls  in  their  very  best  toilets,  and  that 
they  will  have  a  lovely  time,  in  spite  of 
critics  who  are  great  on  the  follies  of  fashion- 
able life,  but  who  would  like  very  much, 
when  all  is  said,  to  be  as  near  the  girls,  and 
on  as  good  terms  with  them,  as  the  detestable 
aristocrats  in  claw-hammers  will  be.  As  the 
world  is  arranged,  it  is  well  that  the  rich 
should  be  encouraged  in  extravagance.  It  is 
good  for  trade  and  good  for  labor.  It  is  easy 
to  think  of  fairer  and  more  dignified  ways 
in  which  men  who  have  nothing  might  get  a 
share  of  what  those  who  have  too  much  pos- 
sess, but  it  is  not  easy  to  bring  any  of  those 
ways  about.  The  world  is  not  arranged  on 
philosophical  principles,  and  until  it  shall  be, 
the  extravagance  of  the  rich  must  indubita- 
bly be  deemed  beneficial  to  the  poor.  Even 
if  the  rich  were  all  to  obey  the  gentle  admoni- 
tions of  their  respectful  pastors  and  suddenly 
turn  virtuous,  what  would  become  of  trade? 
Indeed  if  sin  should  disappear  altogether 
from  every  class  one  trembles  to  think  what 
would  become  of  the  professions,  including 
cooking,  law,  journalism,  and  divinity.  Let 
us,  therefore,  be  kind  not  only  to  the  Horse 
Show  and  the  Four  Hundred,  but  to  all  sin- 
ners, rich  and  poor. 

Mr.  La  Rue  is  elected,  and  if  Dr.  Stanton 
is  his  own  master,  the  Southern  Pacific  has 
lost  the  Railroad  Commission,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  institution  came  into  exist- 
ence. The  people  of  San  Francisco  had 
more  confidence  in  Dr.  Stanton  than  those 
who  opposed  his  election,  and  I  was  of  the 
number.  The  objection  to  him  simply  was 
that  among  his  supporters  were  railroad 
workers  and  retainers  of  the  Democratic 
bosses.  As  Coroner  and  Supervisor  Hr. 
Stanton   has  made  a    good  official,     liut  for 
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the  support  that  contributed  to  his  nomina- 
tion he  would  have  been  entirely  satisfactory 
to  anti-monopolists.  We  shall  see  now 
whether  Dr.  Stanton  will  justify  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  who  voted  for  him  and 
dissipate  the  suspicion  that  alienated  from 
"him  many  who  otherwise  would  have  been 
on  his  side.  He  is  a  man  of  good  intelli- 
gence, educated,  young,  ambitious  Working 
with  Mr.  La  Rue,  Dr.  Stanton  can  do  more 
for  the  people  of  California  to  free  them  from 
the  railroad's  thievery  than  has  ever  been 
done  yet.  His  opportunity  at  once  to  render 
an  inestimable  public  service  and  honestly 
earn  advancement  for  himself,  is  a  noble 
one.  Abthue  McEwen. 


THE   TWADDLER. 


Willie  emergiug  from  the  Mills  Buildiug  ou 
Wednesday  last,  where  I  had  been  to  consult  my 
solicitor  concerning  the  chances  of  recovering  the 
sum  I  paid  for  what  I  supposed  to  be  a  Persian  rug 
at  the  Johnson  art  sale,  I  encountered  Asa  Fisk, 
who  in  his  warm,  impulsive  way,  grasped  my 
hand. 

"  Well,  Persiflage,"  he  said,  after  we  had  chatted 
of  the  weather,  the  rate  of  exchange  and  the  new 
bond  issue,  "  Well,  I  see  Cleveland  has  been  found 
out  at  last." 
"  Found  out?" 

"  Why  yes.  Haven't  you  read  the  papers?  He 
went  into  the  White  House  without  enough  coUat- 
teral  to  get  a  thirty-day  note  for  a  thousand,  and 
now  he's  worth  four  million.    Disgraceful,  eh?  " 

"Disgraceful?"  I  rephed,  stiffening,  "certainly 
not,  sir.  On  the  contrary,  its  entirely  creditable. 
What  the  doose  is  the  use  of  having  friends  if  they 
don't  do  something  for  you,  I'd  like  to  know?  " 

"  But  doesn't  it  surprise  you  to  know  that  Cleve- 
land's a  millionaire.  Persiflage — the  President, 
mind?" 

"No,  sir;  it's  surprising  that  anybody  but  a 
millionaire  should  be  elected.  They're  the  real 
masters  of  the  country,  as  they  ought  to  be,  and 
begad  1  hate  all  hypocrisy.  I  tell  you,  Mr  Fisk, 
what  does  surprise  me,  and  that  is  that  a  man  of 
your  means  should  join  in  this  low  demmed  howl 
against  wealth.  It's  views  like  yours,  sir,  that  are 
bringing  this  country  to  revolution— this  everlast- 
ing demogogic  outcry  against  riches.  I'm  a  Re- 
publican, SU-,  but  1  respect  Grover  Cleveland.  He 
went  into  olHce  a  poor  man,  mingled  with  good 
society,  met  millionaires  there,  saw  the  error  of 
his  ways  and  is  now  rich,  and  is  in  sympathy  with 
all  who,  like  myself,  take  no  stock  whatever  in 
this  envious  babble  about  tlie  superior  virtue  of 
poverty.  Confound  it,  sir,"  I  went  on,  growing,  I 
confess  somewhat  excited,  and  attracting  a  crowd, 
"  I  think  Grover  Cleveland's  now  as  good  a  Repub- 
lican as  1  am  and  has  given  over  all  his  early  and 
ignorant  notions  about  the  poor  needing  to  be  pro- 
tected from  the  rich.  What  the  doose  are  the  poor 
for  if  It  isn't  to  work  for  their  betters?  Who  could 
get  rich  if  they  didn't?    I—" 

"  But,  God  bless  me.  Persiflage — " 

"Don't  take  the  name  of  your  Maker  m  vain, 
you  demagogic  reprobate."  t  interrupted  flercely. 
"I  m  tired  of  such  appeals  as  yours  to  the  mob, 
and  deuune  if  I  don't  think  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence la  a  bundle  of  preposterous  fallacies 
and  that  the  best  thing  for  us  would  be  to  have  a 
monarchy.  Men  like  you,  sir,"  I  exclaimed,  "who 
should  know  better,  or  anyway  have  some  regard 
for  the  safety  of  your  own  property,  go  about  flat- 
ternig  the  rabble  and  inspnlng  them  to  rebellion 
agamsi  those  who  are  naturally  in  authority  over 
them.  The  day  will  come,  Mr.  Fisk,  when  you 
will  have  reason " 

Here  Horace  Piatt  came  out  and  drew  me  off  as 
a  policeman  was  shouldering  his  way  throueh  the 
crowd.  " 

On  reflection  I  own  that  I  went  a  little  too  far 
in  declaring  for  a  monarchy.  We  are  not  vet  pre- 
pared for  such  a  change,  but  still  a  good  deal  Is  to 
be  said  for  the  old  system.  In  the  first  place  it 
gives  stability  and  tone  to  society,  and  next 
It  accustoms  common  people  lo  acquiesce  in 
the  po88e.s8ion  of  wealth  by  a  hereditary  caste 
1  won  t  live  to  see  it,  but,  egad,  eilstence 
would  be  worth  more  if  uistead  of  being  despised 
and  detested  for  what  he's  got,  my  friend  Fair 
were  the  Earl  of  North  Beach,  my  friend  Tevis 
Marquis  of  Scrip,  Colonel  Crocker,  Lord  Rallton! 
Commodore  Spreckels,  Baron  Bayswater,  and  Cap- 
tain Huntington,  Duke  of  Verba  Buena.  It  might 
make  no  real  difference  to  them  in  actual  power  of 
course,  but  it  would  dazzle  the  crowd  and  draw  the 
fangs  of  sucli  disturbers  as  Fisk.     I'm   too  old  to 


hope  for  a  title  myself,  but  one,  when  you  come  to 
it,  ^yould  do  something  toward  dlgnifvingand  com- 
forting a  gentleman's  declining  years.  As  for 
President  Cleveland,  so  long  as  he's  got  the  four 
millions,  he  can  afford  to  treat  with  silent  scorn 
the  beggarly  critics  of  his  wise  prudence.  I  never 
thought  he  had  it  in  liim.  Demme,  the  fellow's  no 
Democrat  after  all,  and  we  Republicans  might  do 
worse  than  take  him  up  for  a  third  term.  I'll 
sound  the  clubs. 

Mr.  Budd,  who  is  under  the  impression  that  he 
has  been  elected  Governor  of  California,  called  me 
into  consultation  the  other  day. 

"Persiflage,"  he  said,  "though  you  are  not  of 
my  political  faith,  there  is  no  man  of  sounder  iudg- 
nient  than  yourself.  I  want  your  advice.  The 
oltice-seekers  are  overrunning  me  and  making  me 

"Why  don't  you  tell  them  all  to  go  to  the 
doose?"  I  inquired  calmly. 

"Because,"  he  said,  "many  of  them  have  laid 
me  under  deep  personal  obligation  by  their  unself- 
ish work  for  the  party. ' ' 

"Which  they  now  seek  to  realize  on  by  unself- 
ishly demanding  somethuig  for  themselves?" 

"Precisely.  Now,  you  see,  I  can't  appoint  any- 
body without  offending  somebody,  and,  being  a 
btatesman,  I  want  to  offend  nobody.  !<o  1  have 
lirepared  a  little  circular  letter  which  I  send  to  all 
:.pplicaiits,  saying  I  am  making  no  appointments 
\et,  but  will  consider  their  claims  in  due  season. 
Then  I  enter  their  names  and  wants  in  this  little 
thing." 

The  Governor  showed  me  a  neat  blank-book  with  I 
an  alphabetical  index,  and  most  of  its  pages  were  ' 
already  half  filled  with  names.  ' 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  idea.  Persiflage?"  he 
asked,  anxiously. 

"Capital,"  I  said,  "as  far  as  it  goes.  But  I 
would  suggest  somethuig  supplemental.  It  may 
cost  a  tr.He,  but  if  the  campaign  has  exhausted 
your  funds  I  will  advance  the  money." 

"God  bless  you.  Persiflage,"  he  murmured  fer- 
vently.    "What  is  your  plan?" 

"When  you  have"got  this  book  filled  buy  a  dice- 
box." 

I  never  saw  a  man  more  pleased  and  grateful, 
and,  despite  the  fact  that  I  am  a  Republican,  Mr. 
Budd  entered  my  own  name  hi  the  book.  I  told 
him  not  to  embarrass  his  administration  on  my 
account,  but  that  if  he  was  lookhigabout  in  a  non- 
partisan spirit  for  a  Labor  Commis.sioner  I 
wouldn't  say  no. 

"Persiflage,"  said  Mr.  Budd,  rising  and  yawning 
to  indicate  that  the  interview  was  closed,  "  Don't 
you  worry.  You  shall  have  a  shake  out  of  the 
box. " 

While  standing  in  front  of  the  Baldwin  Theater 
yesterday  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  my  friend 
Bouvler  in  order  to  congratulate  him  on  the  ending 
of  the  A'xamin«r-Haymaii  war,  and  the  prospect 
that  dramatic  criticism  here  might  now  rise  above 
the  level  of  the  Arizona  Kicker,  two  ladles  paused 
on  the  promenade  and  stared  at  me.  I  took  them 
to  be  ladies  because  they  were  very  well  dressed, 
and  young  and  good-looking.  I  am  not  uuaccus-^ 
tomed  to  the  admiration  of  the  fair  sex,  and  in  my 
time,  egad— But  the  steadiness  of  the  stares  o'f 
these  women  soon  not  only  caused  me  to  regard 
their  status  as  doubtful,  but  to  feel  uncomfortable. 

"Well,  ladies,"  I  said  at  last,  raising  my  hat  and 
smiling  queerly,  "I  trust  your  curiosity  is  being 
satisfied." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Salvini,  you  must  excuse  .us,  but 
really " 

"Mr.  Who?"  I  cried. 

"Mr.  Salvini.    Why,  aren't  you  Mr.  Salvini?" 

"No,  girls,"  said  Bouvler,  coming  up  behind  me 
from  the  box-office,  "this  is  not  Mr.  Salvini,  but 
the  younger  brother  of  Colonel  Andrews." 

The  minxes  giggled  acid  made  off.  You  can 
imagine  my  indignation  at  being  mistaken  for  an 
actor.  I  couldn't  hold  it  in  and  told  of  the  morti- 
fying incident  at  the  Bohemian.  1  have  learned 
since  that  those  young  scoundrels  Joe  Grant  and 
Sam  Knight  are  going  about  saying  that  they  put 
the  women  up  to  it  as  a  joke,  but  that  is  absurd. 


"No,"  he  replied,  becoming  dazed  and  absent 
in  manner,  "no,  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  hope 
of  that  now,  though  at  one  time " 

"Well,  well,"  1  interrupted  sharply,  "come  to 
the  point." 

He  started,  and  drew  the  back  of  his  hand  across 
his  eyes. 

"Oh,  yes,  the  Colonel.  Well,  you  might  see  the 
Colonel  and  put  in  a  word  for  me,  Persiflage.  You 
really  might." 

"A  word  for  what,  demmit?  ' 

"Vyiiy,  for  the  ^enatorBhi|l — the  Senatorship, 
Persiflage.  He  urged  me  for  the  place  once,  you 
understand,  though  unsuccessfully,  and  it's  vacant 
ugain,  I  believe.  Y'es,  I'm  quite'  sure  it's  vacant. 
Colonel  Burns  is  a  wonderful  man.  He  can  do 
anything.  It's  surprising  how  he  figures  out  ma- 
jorities and  encourages  one.    It's  in  his  power " 

1  left  Estee  at  once,  and  looking  back  I  saw  that 
he  had  not  noticed  my  departure,  but  stood  where 
I  had  left  him,  talking  to  himself.  Hang  me  if  it 
isn't  melancholy.  Confound  it,  something  must 
be  done  in  mere  humanity.  I  shall  use  my  influ- 
ence with  Budd  to  have  him  appointed  to  the 
Yosemite  Commission. 


I  have,  of  course,  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Vining,  the  new  manager  of  tue  Southern  Pacific's 
street  lines.  He  is  a  rising  man.  And  he  has  the 
sense  to  inquire  for  information  about  the  local 
interests  and  prejudices  of  a  community  that  is 
new  to  him. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  I  said,  when  he  had  sought 
my  counsel,  "  what  you  ought  to  do  at  once  is  to 
popularize  yourself  with  the  better  classes." 

"But,"  he  remarked,  "it  is  the  general  public 
who  use  street  cars." 

"  Hang  the  general  public,"  I  retorted.  "  Make 
yourself  solid  with  the  ruling  caste,  and  tlie  mob 
may  be  left  to  go  the  doose.  You  are  not  working 
for  a  corporation  that  cares  an  execration  for  the 
general  public." 

"  There's  sense  in  that,"  he  agreed. 

"  Now,"  I  said,  "  the  Horse  .''how  will  give  you 
a  fine  opportunity  to  make  your  octree  into  "the 
right  set." 

"The  Horse  Show?    But  I  have  no  horses." 

"You  want  none.  Hire  that  twelve-mule  team 
from  Fresno  and  enter  it  on  behalf  of  the  Southern 
Pacific." 

Vining  grasped  my  hand  and  looked  volumes. 


"Persiflage,"  said  my  late  friend  Estee,  drawing 
me  into  a  doorway  on  Montgomery  street  last 
Wednesday,  "I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me. 
The  time  has  now  come  when  all  my  friends 
should  turn  to  and  do  something." 

"Well,  what  do  you  want,"  I  demanded,  and 
rather  crossly,  for  it  Isn't  In  human  nature  to  re- 
spect misfortune. 

"I  only  want  you  to  do  a  little  thing.  Persiflage," 
he  said,  with  an  eagerness  to  be  conciliatory  that 
might  have  seemed  pathetic  to  some,  but  merely 
irritated  me  the  more.  "I  only  want  you  to  see 
the  Colonel — Colonel  Burns,  you  know.  I'm  be- 
ginning to  fear  that  I  haven't  been  elected  Gover- 
nor, and " 

"You  want  the  Colonel  to  count  you  in  some- 
how, eh?" 

Use  fiurnbam'B  Clam  Bouillon. 


"  Ah,  Persiflage,"  cried  Senator  Jones,  of  Ne- 
vada, at  the  Palace,  greeting  me  with  the  old 
heartiness.  But  I  ignored  his  hand,  and  only 
slightly  nodded. 

"  Hullo,"  he  said,  "  what's  up?  " 

"Treason,  sir,"  I  replied;  "treason  and  folly. 
You  have  deserted  us  and  gone  over  to  the  Popu- 
lists, Senator  Jones,  and  you  have  been  rebuked 
by  the  nation,  which  has  returned  en  masse  to  the 
grand  old  Republican  party." 

"Oh,  come  now,"  urged  Jones  with  that  unfail- 
ing good  humor  of  his,  "  I  had  to  stand  by  silver, 
you  know.  And  besides  I  am  not  alone  in  my 
treason.  There's  Newlands,  and  he's  been  re- 
elected to  Congress." 

"That  is  a  different  matter,  sir,"  I  replied 
frigidly.  "  You  are  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  can 
afford,  at  some  personal  loss  if  necessary,  to  set  an 
example  of  loyalty.  Newlands  is  but  a  poor  man 
in  the  laundry  business,  and  needs  the  emoluments 
of  office." 

I  was  about  to  turn  on  my  heel  and  depart  when 
the  Senator,  who,  politics  aside,  is  a  devlish  good 
fellow,  took  me  by  the  arm  and  said : 

"  I  want  you  to  re  id  my  last  speech.  Persiflage, 
and  then  you  will  realize  the  paramount  import- 
ance of  the  silver  question.  And  by  the  way,  do 
you  still  do  something  in  wine?  That  last  I  had 
of  you  when  I  was  out  here  was  the  best  I  ever 
tasted." 

I  am  reading  the  speech,  and  upon  my  word, 
Jones  does  make  out  a  plausible  case. 

PliRSIKL.\Qli. 


THE  THEATRES. 


Alexander  Salvini  begins  an  engagement  at  the 
Bahhviii  next  Monday,  during  which  he  will  pre- 
sent the  plays  that  made  his  success  here  two  years 
ago.  In  addition  he  will  give  "  Kuy  Bias,"  the 
play  in  which  Moimet-Sully,  the  French  tragedian, 
made  his  gieatness  ajiparent  to  unbelieving  Ameri- 
cans in  New  York  last  Rlnler.  Y'oung  Salvini  is 
always  welcome  here.  He  brings  with  him  an  at- 
mosphere of  romance  and  adventure,  the  veritable 
atmosphere  ol  Intrigue  and  love  and  death  which 
makes  the  never-failing  charm  of  the  elder  Dumas' 
stories.  It  is  a  relief  to  escape  occasionally  from 
the  finely,  soinelimes  thinly,  drawn  subtleties  of 
modern  life  and  modern  character-sketching  to 
revel  In  the  breadth  and  action  in  which  the  heroes 
of  other  days  lived  and  loved.  It  is  good  to  be 
frankly  interested  in  the  plot  of  a  story  told  dramat- 
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ically  without  (lie  offensive  interposition  ol  a  pos- 
ing,  bort'd  aiitlior.  Anil  as  Salvini  i»  Ihe  embodied 
spirit  of  the  old-tirae  liero  of  active  adventure,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  liis  popularity. 


At  the  California,  "  Tiio  New  Boy,"  will  rnn 
another  week.  It  haa  liad  the  success  lliat  U8u- 
ally  atlenda  farce-comedy.  All  the  world  loves 
a  lau^h,  and  will  go  three-quarters  of  ttie  way  to 
meet  it.  Bnrt  Coote  is  a  comedian  of  the  solemn, 
Private-Hecretary  kind.  His  make-up  is  good,  and 
he  does  all  that's  possible  with  hia  absurd  role 
and  silly  play. 

California  liasi  a  warm  side  for  Thomas  ICeene, 
who  is  coniinj;  out  to  the  Coast  again,  and  will  open 
at  the  California  The.itre  on  Monday,  December  3il. 
The  repertoire  includes"  Ridiardlll,"  *'  Louis  XI," 
"Hamle',"  "Kichelion,"  "  Hoineo  and  .Juliet," 
"  Othello,"  anil  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice."  San 
Francisco  remembt^rs  Keene  as  one  oi  the  old  Cali- 
fornia Tln'atre  Company  who  played  everything, 
and  played  it  well.  He  was  as  good  in  fun  as 
in  tragedy,  but  for  the  past  fourteen  years  he 
has  stuck  to  the  Iegitiin.ite,  and  his  work  finds  ac- 
ceptance throughout  tlie  country,  which  gets  more 
than  enough  of  farce-tomedy  and  tepid  drama.  The 
sale  of  seats,  at  the  regular  California  Theatre 
prices,  will  begin  on  Tliur=day  morning,  November 
29th. 


WHAT  HIS  FRIENDS   ADVISE, 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  GOVEKNOK  MARKHAM   AS  TO  HIS 
FUTURE  CARKER. 

Within  a  iev!  weeks  the  name  of  Governor  Mark- 
ham  will  disappear  from  the  stationery  of  the  Cap- 
itol. He  will  be  again  the  Colonel  from  Pasadena 
that  he  was  when  Colonel  Burns  made  his  great 
discovery.  It  has  always  been  a  problem  what  a 
State  or  nation  should  do  with  its  great  men  when 
their  terms  of  office  have  expired.  Chief  Exec- 
utives don't  always  die  when  they  should,  and 
when  they  do  not  they  are  likely  to  be  around 
jeoparding  tlie  State's  dignity  by  adopting  ple- 
beian pursuits.  What  should  Governor  Markham 
do?  Doubtless  early  next  year,  when  he  steps 
from  his  exalted  station  into  the  busy  walks  of 
unofficial  men,  he  will  be  bewildered  at  first.  A 
mistake  would  be  easy,  and  to  help  him  the  advice 
of  those  who  were  his  friends  should  be  valuable. 
The  suggestions  are  varied,  for  each  suggester 
speaka  fi-om  his  own  experience  with  Governor 
Markham : 

Irwin  C.  Stump — Before  returning  to  the  unoffi- 
cial walks  of  life  Governor  Markham  should  pro- 
duce a  thousand  dollars  to  pay  the  wager  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Kepublican  State  Central  Com- 
mittee to  lay  that  he  did  not  write  that  pro- 
Chinese,  anti-Irish  letter,  which  it  was  proved  he 
did  write  after  he  said  he  did  not.  Otherwise,  I 
may  have  to  pay  it.  He  should  learn  to  tell  the 
truth,  which  is  likely  to  be  valuable  in  any  busi- 
ness. After  that?  Well,  if  I  were  to  offer  a  sug- 
gestion it  would  be  "Go  to  the  devil !" 

CoLO.NEL  Dan.  Burns — Theri  is  a  mission  calling 
for  Governor  Markham.  It  should  be  his  proud 
duty  to  take  M.  M.  Estee  in  hand  and  teach  him 
the  art  of  being  elected  to  something  in  the  face  of 
popular  disapprov.il.  That  is  the  highest  thing  in 
Dolitics,  and  the  e<iucation  of  Mr.  Estee  in  this 
branch  would  be  a  life  work  worthy  of  a  man  who 
had  occupied  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
State, 

P.  B.  Cornwall — By  his  masterly  denial  of  the 
authorship  of  his  own  letter  the  Governor  has 
shown  that  lie  possesses  diplomatic  talent  of  no 
mean  order.  It  isn't  every  man  who,  without  hesi- 
tation, will  say  the  thing  that  is  not  when  the 
truth  becomes  awkward.  The  unflinching  sacrifice 
of  a  man's  honor  under  such  circumstances  verges 
on  the  heroic.  Now,  in  my  own  case — But  to  re- 
turn to  the  Governor.  If  a  diplomatic  career  in  an 
international  sense  should  not  be  open  to  him,  a 
position  at  the  head  of  a  large  corporation,  whose 
interests  required  protection  from  Boards  of  Super- 
visors or  other  legislative  bodies,  would  probably 
afford  an  excellent  medium  for  the  exercise  of  his 
peculiar  abilities. 

Judge  Sc6nciiin  Maloney  —  He'd  betther  be 
given  the  ollice  or  Inspecthor  of  Jelly-fish  in  San 
Diego  B;iy.  He  could  sympathize  wid  them  and 
understand  their  peculiar  natures. 

Major-Genekal  Dimond — The  Governor  should 
adopt  a  military  life.  The  anxiety  he  displayed  to 
reach  the  scene  of  action  at  Sacramento  during  the 
strike  shows  his  fitness  for  the  shock  and  turmoil 
of  the  field.  If  the  railroad  had  not  been  tied  up 
by  the  strikers  and  ho  had  not  forgotten  that  the 
steamers  were  running  regularly,  nothing  would 
have  kept  him  away  from  the  strife. 

Mayor-ki.ect  Sutro — There  ia  a  prominent  va- 
cancy made  for  C'olonel  Markham  in  this  city. 
Ever  since  the  Cogswell  statute  was  pulled  from  its 


base  on  Market  street  the  cast-iron  pedestal  has 
been  tenantless.  Strangers  entering  our  city  over 
the  tentacles  of  the  Octopus  remark  the  lack  of  a 
top  structure  on  the  fabric.  Let  (Governor  Mark- 
ham step  from  .^acraniento  into  the  heart  of  the 
wholesale  district  of  San  FraiKMSco  and  take  the 
place  of  the  ofligy  of  the  eminent  dentist  on  that 
pedestal. 

Many  Hakiiok  Commissioners,  Inbukanck  Com- 
missioners, Secretaries,  Prison  Wardens  and 
other  office-holders — Governor  Markham  should 
not  long  remain  out  of  office.  Whatever  mistakes 
he  may  have  made  during  the  later  portion  of  his 
term,  his  fitness  for  an  office  controlling  vast  patron- 
age cannot  be  questioned.  He  is  a  rare  judge  of 
men,  and  it  ia  unfortunate  that  the  fruit  of  hia 
splendid  appointive  sense  should  be  interfered 
with  by  his  retirement.  There  could  not  be  a  bet- 
ter occasion  for  the  application  of  civil  service  re- 
form principles  to  State  ofHcers  than  the  present. 
His  successor  would  thus  reap  the  benefit  of 
Colonel  Markham's  judgment  in  this  important 
particular.  Faiikicator. 


Wild  Plowers  and  Poetry. 

A  dainty  v.jlume  haa  been  issued  containing 
pres.sed  California  wild  flowers  on  alternate  pages 
with  sonnets  on  the  blo.ssoms  liy  Ina  Coolbrith  and 
Grace  Hibbard.  The  arr.irigement  of  the  wild 
flowers  is  Miss  E.  C.  Alexander's  work.  The  pret- 
tiett  thing  in  the  book  is  Mis.i  Coolbrith's  sonnet 
on  "The  Maiiposa  Lily  :" 

Insect  or  blossom?    Fragile,  fairy  thing, 

Poised  upon  slender  tip  and  quivering 


To  flight  f    A  flower  or  th' fields  of  J 
A  jeweled  moth;  a  butterfly,  with  rare 
5  upon  his  downy  wing, 


And  tender 
A  moment  resting  in 
A  flower  held  captivi 
Its  petal  wings  ot  broidered  gossamer 
Are,  light  as  the  wind,  with  every  wind  astir, 
Wafting  sweet  odors,  faint  and  exquisite. 
O,  dainty  nursling  of  the  field  and  sky. 
What  fairer  thing  looks  up  to  heaven's  blue 
And  drinks  the  noontide  sun,  the  dawuing's  dew? 
Thou  winged  bloom !    Thou  blossom  butterfiy  1 
The  volume  is  published  by   The    Popular   Book- 
store, 10  Post  Street. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BALDWIN   THEATRE. 

AL.  IIAVMAN  A  CO..  Lessees  and  Manager  s 

BEGINNING    MONDAY,    NOV.    26, 

Engagement  of  Alexander 

S    .A.    X-    TT-    I    OJO-    I 

Repertoire  first  week, 

Monday,    Wednesday,   Thursday  and    Saturday    Eveninga, 

THREE    GUARDSMEN. 

Tuesday    and    Friday   nights   and   Saturday    Matinee, 

RUY    BLA3. 

Special  Matinee  Tbanksgiyiug  Day.. DON  CAESAR  DE  BAZAN. 


CALIFORNIA    THEATRE 


SECOND    AND    LAST    WEEK. 

Every  Evening,  Including  Sunday.    Matinee  Saturday 

SPECIAL   MATINEE  ON  THANKSGIVING  AFTERNOON. 

The  Comedy  Sensation  of  the  Year. 

YOU    MUST    SKE 

''^rix©     :N'e-X7Sj-     3Boy»» 

He  Is  a  Wonder  and  a  Terror. 

"What's  the  good  of    anything?— Nothing." 

Played  by  Frohman's  distinguished  Company. 
December    3rd, 1  HOS     TV.    KEENE' 


DCCIDENTAL   HOTEL, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

A  QUIET  HOME,  CENTRALLY  LOCATED. 

FOR      THOSE     WHO     APPRECIATE     COMFORT     AND 
ATTENTIO.M. 

WM.    B.    HOOPER,    Manager. 


LICK    LAUNDRY, 

wivi.  Mccracken,  prop. 

Telephone    1780,  NO.    9    LICK    PI.ACE. 


HENRY     E.     HIGHTON, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR, 
Rooms  86-39,  Fourth  Floor,  Mills  Building,     Ban  FranclBCO. 


Mauvais',  7G9  Market  St.     f^heet  Music  at  halt- 
rice.    Pianos :  Decker  &  Son  ;  Marshall  &  Wendell. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO. 

lOLPlI  SOIBB,  Pesitat,  WM,  C,  LIlILf,  Secielar), 

mmm  UU  m  IIIUSI  COMPmy,  Treasurer, 


SUBSCRIPTION    DEPARTMENT 

OFFICE  or 

0.  F.  VON  RHEIN  &  CO. 


No.  613  CAuroRNiA  Street, 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO.  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  acquired  the  charter  granted  to 
Adolph  Sutro,  Esq.,  for  a  road,  starting  from 
the  corner  of  Central  Avenue  and  Geary 
Street,  and  running  thence  on  Central  Avenue 
to  Washington  Street,  First  Avenue,  Clement 
Street  and  Point  Lobos  Avenue  to  the  Cliff, 
with  a  branch  line  to  the  Park. 

THE   PEOPLE'S    ROAD. 

The   Capital   Stock    is    divided    into   forty 
thousand  (40,000)  shares, 

At    $10    a    share,    payable    in     6 
Installments. 


There  are  to  be  NO  bonds  1    NO  debts ! 

NO  watered  stock  I 
Pasiengers  over  this  road  admitted  FREE  to  Sntro  Helgbta 
and  the  Cliff,  and  on  special  terms  to  The  Sutro  Baths. 


PROFESSIONAL   CARD'' 


A.     H.     RICKETTS, 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Crocker  Building,  Rooms  201,  202  and  203.     San  Franoisoo. 


DAVIS     & 

HILL, 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW 

N 

W 

Cor.  Ninth  and  Broadway, 
Rooms  12,  13  and  14. 

OAKIiAND. 

Oai. 

KNIGHT   &   HEGGERTY, 

ATTORNEYS    AT    LAW, 
Rooms  98,  100,  101  Chronicle  Building,  San  Franoiso*,  Gftl. 


J,  A,  STEPHENS, 


ATTORNEY     AT     LAW, 
Mills  Buildino,  Room  27,  Tenth  Floor. 

W.    W.    F-  O  O  T  E, 

ATTORNEY    AT    LAW, 
310  Pine  Street.  Sah  frabcibo*. 


W.  T.   BAGOETT, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 
324  Pine  Street,  Sak  Francisco,  CaI'. 


LINDLEY    &     EICKHOKF-. 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 

San  Francisco  Savings  Union  Building, 

Rooms39,  40.  41.42. 

530  Calilomia  St.  Telephoue  646.  San  Franoisoo 


REMOVAL. 


D.  M.  DELMAS  and  S.  M.  SHORTRIDGE,  Attorneys  at 
Law.  have  removed  their  oEQce  to  the  Crocker  Building, 
third  floor,  corner  Market  and  Montgomery  streets,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


JAMES  SIMPSON,  M.  D. 


234   POST    ST. 

Hours :   1 


BEN.    MORGAN, 

attorney-at-law, 

607  MOHISOUIRT  St.        Rooms  I  and  2.       SAN  FrasOIBOO. 


FRANK    R,    WHITCOMB, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 
Rooms  171-174,  Crocker  Building.  SAN  Fuanci80#. 


ARTHUR     McEWEN'S     LETTER. 


DEGENERATE   RACING. 

THK  KUONOMIC  ASPECT  OK  TUB  8P011T  AT  BAV  DISTKICI' 
TBACK. 

The  races  are  draining  ban  Francisco  of  the  in- 
adequate supply  of  free  coin  which  for  two  years 
has  served  as  the  current  medium  of  exchange. 

Every  man  with  generous  blood  in  his  veins  likes 
to  see  a  true  competition,  whether  on  the  coursing 
tield,  the  wrestling  mat  or  among  the  magnificent 
modern  thoroughbreds  of  the  track,  and  it  is  not 
intimated  by  me  that  racing  such  as  was  done  in 
earlier  days  is  prejudicial  to  the  business  interests 
of  any  community.  When  owners  stake  their 
horses  and  run  them  out  honestly  over  distances 
that  suUice  to  test  speed  and  power,  what  money 
passes  docs  not  disappear,  but  is  circulated  the 
more  rapidly  and  encourages  all  business  activi- 
ties- In  such  racing,  if  a  gate-charge  is  made  the 
cash  is  at  once  distributed  to  pay  the  necessary 
expenses  of  track  maintenance,  music  and  the 
other  proper  adjuncts  of  the  kingly  sport.  But 
the  conditions  wiiich  governed  in  18o5,  when  Theo- 
dore Winters  sent  ^Norfolk  three-mile  heats  against 
Loii  for  $2,51)1)  a  side  and  drew  twenty  thousand 
citizens  to  the  old  Ocean  House  track,  were  quite 
ditf'ereut  from  those  under  which  horses  are  now 
rid<leu. 

The  oiticials  at  tlie  Bay  District  track,  to  whom 
high  salaries  are  paid,  are  men  whose  homes  are 
elsBAUere  than  in  San  i'rancisco.  The  owners 
whose  horses  are  tent  over  hve-furlong  dashes,  or 
other  snort  bursts,  bred  and  raised  their  horses  in 
the  country  east  of  the  Itocky  Mountains,  and  are 
in  California  simply  for  what  there  is  in  it.  Their 
homes  are  in  Kentucky  or  elsewhere  abroad,  and 
only  the  money  to  be  made  attracts  them  so  far 
westward.  Aside  from  the  few  seconds  in  which 
the  horsed  are  actually  running,  the  attention  of 
most  of  those  who  go  daily  to  the  track  is  centered 
in  the  betting  ring,  it  is  not  foreigu  money  that 
is  being  wagered  and  if  won  added  to  the  circulat- 
ing volume.  The  betting  is  done  mostly  by  men 
wfio  can  ill  spare  either  the  time  spent  at  the  track 
or  the  sums  placed  with  the  bookmakers.  The  olB- 
cials  and  foreign  owners  necfssarily  expend  part  of 
their  receipts  lor  maintenance,  but  such  payments 
are  small  as  compared  with  the  sums  banked  for 
shipment  to  their  home-places  outside  the  State ; 
and  in  general  terms  it  may  be  fair  to  say  that  all 
the  profits  of  the  racing  now  being  done  go  out 
from  .San  Fraucisjo,  and  by  so  much  decrease  the 
amount  of  floating  currency,  and  contirm  the 
financial  stringency  which  lias  been  so  long  oppres- 
sive. 

it  is  estimated  that  in  salaries  to  foreign  otlicials 
and  in  purses  paid  to  foreign  owners  a  daily  bal- 
ance of  about  <.2,6l)0  is  struck  against  .San  Francisco 
and  for  the  benefit  of  towns  to  the  eastward.  If 
that  estimate  is  a  proper  one,  it  becomes  a  serious 
question  how  Ion;.;  the  community  can  stand  the 
outgo.  Local  banks  are  chary  about  loans,  even 
on  gilt-edged  commercial  paper,  and  absolutely  re- 
fuse advances  on  realty  unless  it  be  central,  im- 
proved and  rented.  Merchants  and  shop-keepers 
begin  already  to  complain  about  increasing  ditii- 
culty  in  making  collections  and  deplore  the  infre- 
quency  of  cash  payments.  The  racing  drain  is  the 
only  great  one  at  present  operative. 

Whether  the  professionals  who  are  now  conduct- 
ing the  track  events  can  be  induced  to  return  to 
the  style  of  the  generous  old  days  is  doubtful. 
The  gambling  element  practically  controls  the 
sport  and  will  not  readily  forego  bo  lucrative  a 
source  of  protit.  Local  horsemen  may  permit 
themselves  to  be  jeered  into  acquiescence  by  men 
whose  true  motives  are  purely  seltish,  but  there 
cannot  be  a  doulit  that,  for  the  general  good,  horse- 
racing  as  it  is  now  coiducted  at  the  Bay  District 
track  should  either  be  abolished  or  squared  with 
the  dictates  of  common  .sense  and  the  instinct  of 
aelf-preservation.  The  racing  season  is  to  last  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days,  and  if  only  $2,00D  is 
daily  turned  into  the  accounts  of  men  foreign  to 
the  State  the  totil  will  make  a  disastrou-^  showing 
under  present  conditions. 

As  to  the  moral  as|>ect  of  the  matter,  everybody 
knows  that  business  men  dislike  to  have  their  em- 
ployees frequent  the  track  or  the  betting  rooms, 
yet  thny  must  do  S)  in  person  or  by  agents  or  the 
sport  would  die.  Pennilu.ss  men  are  of  no  use  to 
gamblers.  It  is  the  money-making  element  that 
must  pay  all,  ami  in  some  States  the  law  has  inter- 
vened to  say  that  track-bettin.;  and  book-making 
generally  are  prejudicial  to  commarcial  soundness 
anil  linanoial  integrity. 

That  there  is  a  divideil  opinion  among  horsemen 
about  tlie  excellence  of  racing  as  now  conducted  at 
the  Bay  District  track  can  quickly  be  learned  by 
anyone  who  will  consult  a  few  breeders  of  thorough- 
breds. The  more  modern  sport  lacks  in  the  very 
elements  which  cominendod  it  to  the  general  pub- 

Burnhani's  Clam  Houillon  ia  the  best. 


lie.  The  horses  are  little  known  except  to  those 
who  bet,  and  must  perforce  keep  in  touch  with  the 
stables.  The  owners,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
men  whose  personality  is  not  commanding,  and  in 
whom  as  local  representatives  the  city  has  no  pride. 
The  contests  are  so  limited  as  to  interest  only 
those  who  have  money  placed  and  are  eager  to  run 
it  ofT  and  bet  again.  The  great  mile  and  repeat 
horses  of  substance  and  speed  have  been  supplanted 
by  exquisitely  fine-drawn  but  quite  unaesirable 
animals,  only  lit  to  dash  and  be  stabled  for  another 
day. 

Perhaps  the  remedy  is  to  change  the  distances, 
abolish  betting,  localize  the  interest,  have  less 
racing  and  better  horses. 

No  one  can  question  the  energy  and  devotion  of 
President  Thomas  H.  Williams  of  the  Jockey  Club, 
but  he  is  undoubtedly  the  victim  of  a  degenerate 
method,  and  will  probably  admit  that  the  racing 
now  being  done  by  his  club  is  weakening  the  city 
materially  and  must  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
true  sport. 

Horseman. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DIAMONDS 

GOLD   WATCHES 

BELOW  WHOLESALE  COST. 


FOR 

30 

DAYS. 

W.     MAN  NINO,  I 

Phelan  Building,  Market  Street.  "*" 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  POPULAR  BOOKSTORE 

CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH 
ANY  BOOK  IN  PRINT 

10  POST  STREET,  S.  F.,  OAL. 


FINE 
PAPERS 

BOOKS 

Of  ALL 

KINDS. 


YOUR  CHOICE 

BEST  IN  THE  MARKET 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 


CUNNINGHAM,  CURTISS  &  WELCH 
327,  329  and  331  Sansome  St., 


OA.LIF-ORNIA. 

STORAQK     WAREHOUSE 

722M18SION  St.,  bet.  Third  and  Fourth  8t8.,  Sau  Francisco. 


X.     H.     ROONEY,     F>roprletor. 


LOUIS    FALKENAU, 
STATE    ASSAY    OFFICE 

Analytical  and  Technological  Laboratory, 

School  of  Assaying,  Analytical  and  Technical  Chemistry, 

Removed   to   434    CALIFORNIA   STREET, 

Near  Montgomery,  San  Francisco. 

Oonsi^rnmeuts  of  Ores  and  Bnllion  Beceived 
and  their  Sale  Negotiated. 


A  BOOK  FOE  THE  TIMES. 

SUGGESTIONS   ON   GOVERNMENT 

BY 

S.    E,    MOFFETT. 

Persons  who  object  to  boss  and  corporation  rule  and 
believe  that  the  people  should  be  able  to  have  their  will 
accurately  reflected  In  law  tiud  executed  with  promptness 
and  honesty  may  Qud  It  worth  while  to  read  It. 

Cloth.  Sl.OO.    Paper  60  oenta. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price  by  Kand,  McNally  &  Co..  Chicago. 


GOOD  WORK.  FAIR   PRICES. 

JAMES    H,    BARRY, 

PRINTER, 

"THE  STAR"  OFFICE.  4=9  MONTGOMERY  ST. 


ALCOHOLISM 

IS    A    DISEASE. 

THE  FITTZ  CURE 

A  Safe  aDd  Certain  Remedy. 
THE    PEOPL_E'S    CURE  I 

THE  POOR  BUY  IT. 

It  is  their  only  hope.    Cheap  In  price.    Terms  easy.    No  one 
turned  away. 

THE  lllCH  BUI  IT. 


.  no  publicity:  it  Is  delightfully  pleataiit.  From 
their  abundance  which  God  has  given  them  only  for  a  good 
purpose  they  buy  it  lor  their  neighbors  and  employees  who 
are  less  fortunate. 

MODERATE  DRINKERS  BUY  IT. 


"GOING  TO  QUIT  HIMSELF." 

The  man  who  is  going  to  quit  himself  but  never  does  it 
himself,  buys  it. 

He  would  have  his  heart-broken  wife  believe  that  he  only 
drink*)  now  and  then,  nnd  can  quit  when  he  wants  to,  and 
yet  the  sign  of  the  inebriate  is  on  his  face  as  plain  as  the 
sign  at  a  railroad  crossing:  he  buys  it  also,  as  he  is  tired  try- 
ing to  fool  himself. 

IT  IS  THE  PEOPLE'S  CUBE. 

And  the  only  hnpe  of  all  classes  alike. 

HARD   TIMES. 

iild  b 

ly  wfl 

9  and  in  the  home. 

THE  CURE  GUARANTEED. 

Call  on  us  or  write  for  testimonials. 

I  J.  sTOfJU  mmi 

Room  7,  Flood  Buinding,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

TELEPHONE     NO.     1,240. 


HORSE      SHOW 

MECHANICS'    PAVILION 

NOVEMBER    28th    TO    DECEMBER    1st,    1894. 

Open  from  9;30  a.  m.  to  11  P.  M. 

Grand  Exhibition  of  the  world  renowned  celebrities  ol  the 

Turf. 

The  Great  SALVATOR, 

TENNY,   SIR    MOD  RED,    ALGONA,    DAREBIN,    FLYING 

JIB,    ISLINGTON,    full    brother    to    Isinglass,    the 

greatest  horse  iu  all  England  to-day. 

The  WORLD   CHAMPION   Trotting    Stallion    DIRECTUM. 

Grand  Exhibition  of 
RIDING  AND  DRIVING, 

FOUR-IN-HANDS, 

TANDEMS  AND  DOQ-CAETB. 
The  most  favorable  time  to  see  these  celebrated  horaei 
l8  in  the  morning  and  the  afternoon 

AN  ENTIKE  CHANGE  OF  I'KOGBASt  DAILY. 
And  new  class  every  few  minutes  from  8  A.  M.  to  II  P.  M. 


HENRY  P.  UMBSEN. 


OUSTAVE  H.  nMBSBtr. 


G.  H.  UMBSEN  &  CO., 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENTS 

AND  GENERAL  AUCTIONEERS. 

FULL     CHARGE     TAKEN     OF 
PROPERTY. 

14  MONTGOMERY  St  ,     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


NOTICE    T*>    CKEDITOR8. 

Estate  of  James  Klyiin,  deceased. 

Notice  Is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned  Admlnlstretor 
of  the  Estate  of  tne  said  deceased,  to  the  Creditors  of ,  and 
all  persons  havlne  claims  against  the  said  deceased.  Co  ex- 
hibit them  with  the  necessary  vouchers,  within  four  M) 
months  after  the  first  pobHcaMonof  this  notice,  to  the  said 
Administrator  at  his  omco,  319  Pine  Street,  Sau  Franolaco. 
California,  the  same  beiiii;  his  place  for  the  transactlo*  of 
the  business  of  the  said  estate  iu  the  City  and  County  ol  Ban 
Francisco,  State  <>f  California. 

A.  C-  FREE8E, 
Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  James  Flyun,  decOMOd. 

Dated  at  San  Francisco,  November  2Uth.  1894. 
J.  D.  Sullivan,  Attorney  for  Administrator. 


Arthur  McE wen's  Letter. 


Second  Series.    No.  9. 


SAN    FRANCISCO,    DECEMBER     1,    1894. 


10  Centb. 


Published  fiery  Saturday,  at  4^9  Montgomery  St., 
by  Arthur  McEwen,  Subscription,  $4  a  year; 
fS  for  six  months:  fl  for  three  months;  single 
copies,  10  cents.  The  trade  supplied  at  office  of 
publication.  Advertising  rates,  ^10.00  an  inch  a 
month.     Professional  cards,  $5  a  month. 

Subscribers  not  receiving  their  papers  regularly  by 
mail  will  please  notify  this  office. 

Copies  of  the  Letter  are  sent  to  former  subscribers  in 
the  expectation  that  they  will  notify  this  office 
whether  or  not  they  will  again  subscnbe. 


Entered  at  San  Francisco  Postofflce  as  second-class  matter. 

One  of  the  most  painful  developments 
made  in  the  investigation  of  the  cases  of  the 
stuffers  occurred  on  Monday  last  when  it  was 
brought  out  that  the  prosecution  had  no 
money  wherewith  to  pay  the  official  reporter 
of  Judge  Wallace's  Court.  For  nearly  a 
month  two  well  known  attorneys,  Messrs. 
Nougues  and  Clunie,  have  been  giving  their 
energies  and  talents  to  these  cases,  which  all 
along  have  offered  good  prospects  of  bringing 
to  exposure  and  justice  the  sort  of  politicians 
who  seek  to  win  elections  by  stuffing  the  re- 
gister and  packing  hotels  and  lodging-houses 
mth  vagrant  voters.  It  was  supposed  that 
the  Non-Partisans  and  the  Democratic  State 
Committee  were  behind  this  prosecution,  and 
that  it  had  the  sympathy  and  would  have 
the  active  support  of  reputable  citizens  gen- 
erally. It  would  appear,  however,  from  the 
absence  of  funds  to  pay  even  the  ordinary 
court  expenses  that  the  lawyers  who  are 
doing  the  hard  work  are  the  only  ones  whose 
serious  interest  has  survived  the  election. 
That,  though,  is  scarcely  a  fair  inference.  If 
two  or  three  men  outside  the  court  would 
exert  themselves  as  earnestly  as  Messrs. 
Nougues  and  Clunie  are  doing  within  it, 
there  would  be  no  great  trouble  found 
respecting  funds.  It  requires  only  that 
somebody  shall  take  the  initiative,  and  it 
will  be  amazing  if  the  revelation  of  the  fi- 
nancial poverty  of  the  prosecution  does  not  re- 
sult in  a  supply  of  clean  money  to  bring 
dirty  politicians  to  justice.  There  seldom 
has  been  so  good  an  opening  as  these  stuffer 
cases  afford  to  throw  the  light  on  the  crimi- 
nals who  debauch  the  ballot-box  and  tamper 
with  the  vote  after  it  has  been  cast.  Senator 
.Terry  Mahoney  seems  to  have  left  a  broad 
trail,  and  the  Supreme  Court  by  deciding 
that  persons  implicated  in  such  villainy  can 
be  compelled  to  testify  as  witnesses,  has  re 
moved  the  most  formidable  obstacle  from  the 
way  of  the  pursuers.  The  prosecution,  if 
properly  supported,  can  do  a  work  of  purifi- 
cation in  Judge  Wallace's  Court  now  such 
as  bis  Grand  Jury  had  set  out  to  accom- 
plish when  it  was  stopped  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  to  tlie  infinite  relief  of  all  rascaldom. 
.Senator  Jerry  Mahoney  stands  for  much, 
both  in  his  own  person  and  by  reason  of  his 
connections.  He  is  a  type  of  the  political 
disreputable.  In  the  Senate  his  course  has 
been  in  keeping  with  the  means  employed  to 


elect  him.  It  is  only  in  je.=t  that  the  people 
of  his  district  are  spoken  of  as  his  constitu- 
ents. He  has  no  conception  of  such  a  thing 
as  responsibility  to  the  public.  Naturally, 
Boss  Burns  desired  the  election  of  Mahoney, 
worked  for  it,  and,  when  it  was  achieved,  re- 
garded it  as  a  personal  triumph.  Let  the 
trail  of  Senator  Jerry  Mahoney  be  followed 
and  it  will,  we  may  safely  presume,  lead 
into  the  headquarters  of  the  Republican 
State  Central  Committee,  the  offices  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
and  those  of  other  corporations  which 
have  business  to  transact  with  the  Leg- 
islature. When  a  collection  shall  be  taken 
up  to  defray  the  cost  of  discovering  who 
helped  Senator  Jerry  Mahoney  in  his  foul 
"  campaign,"  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  Mr.  W.  W.  Stow  and  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Herrin 
will  not  contribute. 


The  need  for  a  revival  and  reorganization 
of  the  Citizens'  Defense  Association  im- 
presses others  than  myself.  I  am  glad  to 
see  the  Examiner  urging  this.  It  is  still 
more  satisfactory  to  learn  that  some  men  in 
this  community  who,  besides  being  owners  of 
property  and  possessing  good  standing,  have 
the  public  spirit  to  move  practically.  I  am 
informed  that  a  Citizens'  Defense  Associa- 
tion is  evolving.  Its  first  work,  of  course, 
will  be  to  back  up  the  prosecution  of  the 
stufier  cases.  Let  that  be  done  amply  and 
vigorously  and  the  stuffers,  and  even  Senator 
Jerry  himself,  would  be  very  small  game 
bj-  the  side  of  the  rascals  who,  in  all  prob- 
ability, would  be  uncovered.  A  corporation 
which,  going  into  politics,  selects  Dr.  O'Don- 
nell  as  its  candidate  for  Mayor  and  a 
Mahoney  for  the  State  Senate  needs  the  at- 
tention of  a  Grand  Jury.  As  grand  juries 
have  become  nullities  in  San  Francisco,  a 
Citizens'  Defense  Association  can,  and  ought 
to,  take  their  place.  Such  an  Association 
does  not  need  the  consent  of  a  Judge  to  hold 
its  meetings  and  prosecute  its  good  work — 
which  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  bench 
itself. 


Mr.  Herrin's  functions  as  an  attorney  of  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company  and  the 
allied  corporations  would  be  simplified.  He 
would  no  longer  be  suspected  of  using  crim- 
inal means  to  keep  water  rates  ui>,  and  to 
obtain  track-laying  privileges.  Neither  he 
nor  any  other  attorney  or  agent  of  ordinary 
sense  would  be  thought  so  foolish  as  to  place 
himself  at  the  mercy  of  officials  so  lost  to  all 
honor  as  to  be  capable  of  taking  money  in 
private  for  their  determinative  acts  in  public. 
Once  destroy  that  equality  of  interest  in 
concealment  which  exists,  and  bribery,  now 
a  relatively  safe  crime  to  commit,  would  be- 
come enormously  dangerous.  Moreover, 
lawyers  of  integrity  engaged  legitimately  in 
advocating  the  interests  of  wealthy  and 
powerful  clients  before  legislative  bodies, 
would  no  longer  be  in  peril  of  losing  their 
reputations,  as  is  now  the  case,  owing  to  the 
state  of  the  law,  as  Mr.  Herrin  has  reason  to 
know.  He  has  scarcely  a  shred  of  reputa- 
tion left,  yet  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  ready  to 
make  oath  that  he  never  bribed  a  Supervisor 
or  a  Judge  in  his  life. 


The  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  up- 
holding the  ijrovision  of  the  Purity  of  Elec- 
tions law  which  grants  a  participant  in 
crime  immunity  from  prosecution  if  he  shall 
testify  as  to  the  facts,  is  of  very  great  im- 
portance to  California.  It  is  one  of  the 
hardest  blows  ever  delivered  here  at  political 
corruption.  Under  our  laws  the  same  prin- 
ciple, also,  is  applicable  to  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  votes.  An  effort  should  be  made  to 
extend  the  principle  to  the  bribing  of  officials. 
That  would  go  far  toward  annihilating  the 
power  of  bosses  to  deal  in  the  votes  of  legis- 
lators and  Supervisors  and  in  decisions  of 
courts.  Mr.  Stow  would  go  out  of  business 
as  the  elector  of  United  States  Senators,  and 


Such  a  change  in  the  law  can,  I  think,  be 
secured  from  the  incoming  Legislature.  Be- 
cause it  is  Republican,  and  the  Southern 
Pacific  is  the  head  and  front  of  the  Republi- 
can party  in  California,  it  is  all  but  uni- 
versally assumed  that  the  Legislature  will  be 
utterly  rotten.  There  is,  of  course,  small 
likelihood  that  it  will  differ  from  its  average 
predecessor  of  either  party,  but  for  all  that 
there  will  be  honest  men  in  it,  ready  to 
champion  good  measures.  Moreover,  there 
are  propositions  so  obviously  right  and  de- 
cent that  they  cannot  be  antagonized  by 
members  who  are  not  ready  to  advertise 
themselves  as  shameless  promoters  of  crime. 
Bad  legislatures  can  be  got  to  do  good 
things  on  occasion.  Witness  how  tht,  legis- 
latures of  nearly  all  the  States  passed  the 
Australian  ballot  act,  which  is  the  longest 
step  taken  in  our  history  toward  securing  an 
honest  expression  of  the  public  will  at  the 
polls.  The  California  Legislature  that  passed 
the  Purity  of  Elections  law  was  one  of  the 
worst  that  ever  sat  in  Sacramento.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  only  a  very  few  of 
the  members  knew  what  they  were  about 
when  they  enacted  that  measure,  which  is 
destined  to  work  much  evil  to  the  bosses  and 
the  machine — the  Burnses,  the  Mahoneys  and 
the  State  Department  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 
It  was  voted  for  because  nobody  could  op- 
pose it  without  appearing  as  a  volunteer  in 
search  of  infamous  distinction.  Similarly, 
a  bill  to  remove  the  guards  which  surround 
the  crime  of  bribery  and  permit  the  hand  of 
justice  to  clutch  the  collar  of  the  criminals, 
will  get  the  votes  of  many  legislators  who 
are  themselves  in  their  seats  through  pur- 
chase.    Even   the   Southern   Pacific    lobby. 
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which  is  no  more  sensitive  than  its  em- 
ployer, would  hardly  dare  to  take  the  con- 
tract to  defeat  a  provision  so  manifestly  in 
the  interest  of  civilized  society. 


Speaking  of  the  Purity  of  Elections  Act, 
there  seemed  but  lately  a  chance  that  its  far- 
reaching  utility  in  the  cause  of  non-criminal 
politics  would  he  illustrated  on  a  large  scale. 
Colonel  Burns  and  Mr.  Spreckels  and  the 
other  statesmen  whose  prestige  has  been  de- 
stroyed and  business  plans  disarranged  by 
the  defeat  of  Mr.  Estee,  desperately  sounded 
the  public,  and  more  especially  the  Republi- 
can portion  of  it,  on  how  the  proposition  to 
contest  Mr.  Budd's election  would  be  received. 
The  result  did  not  encourage  them,  whioh 
on  some  accounts  is  to  be  regretted.  For 
had  this  attempt  to  rely  upon  the  partisan- 
ship of  a  legislature  to  reverse  the  result  of 
an  election  been  persisted  in,  the  Democrats 
would  have  been  forced  into  reprisal,  and  the 
outcome  would  have  been  a  more  or  less 
thorough  exposure  of  the  management  of  the 
Republican  campaign.  If  the  facts  which 
are  of  common  knowledge  among  politicians 
were  presented  in  Court,  very  few  of  the  men 
on  the  Republican  ticket  who  have  been 
elected  could,  under  the  Purity  Act,  take 
their  offices.  I  am  informed  on  what  I  con- 
sider entirely  trustworthy  authority  that  the 
Republican  State  Committee  spent  $150,000 
in  the  canvass.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
committee  was  the  sole  disbursing  agent, 
either.  No  more  respect  was  shown  for  the 
Purity  Act  by  the  managers  than  would  be 
expected  from  Senator  Jerry  Mahoney  him- 
self. Gentlemen  of  Colonel  Burns'  and 
Mr.  Stow's  and  Mr.  Cornwall's  delicate 
sense  of  moral  and  legal  responsibility 
were  in  charge  of  the  campaign.  There 
should  be  vitality  enough  in  the  public  con- 
science to  insist  upon  a  complete  investiga- 
tion into  this  whole  mess  of  villainy  without 
the  provocation  of  a  contest  over  the  Govern- 
orship, but  the  safety  of  the  offenders  lies  in 
the  paralysis  that  falls  upon  the  public  when 
a  matter  is  one  that  concerns  all  equally.  It 
is  a  fair  instance  of  the  practical  truth  that 
what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's. 
The  trail  in  Judge  Wallace's  Court  may  lead 
to  a  full  exposure.  It  will,  if  the  Non- 
Partisans  and  Democrats  are  concerned  for 
the  Stale's  welfare  a  hundreth  part  as  much 
as  they  thought  themselves  to  be  before  the 
election.  Honest  money  is  needed  to  bring 
dishonest  politics  to  the  light  and  to  send 
dishonest  politicians  to  the  penitentiary. 
The  conviction  of  Mahoney  should  be  but 
the  means  to  an  end.  He  is  an  eflfect  rather 
than  a  cause — the  creature  of  larger  and  far 
more  dangerous  men  who  make  a  profession 
of  debauching  our  politics. 


Governor  Budd  will  have  the  pleasure  of 
taking  dire  revenge  upon  his  enemies  when 
he  enters  ofTice.  He  can  enjoy  this  pleasure 
to  the  full  by  simply  doing  his  duty  to  the 
public  in  making  appointments.  By  placing 
the  Harbor  Commifsion  in  the  hands  of  men 
altogether  free  from  theintluences  which  now 
control  it,  he  will  wreak  exemplary  vengeance 
upon  the  Soiithern  Pacific  and  the  Spreckels 
connection,  which  have  long  had  everything 
their  own  way  on  San  Francisco's  water- 
front. Were  the  Southern  Pacific  the  undis- 
puted proprietor  of  our  shore  line,  and  the 
Harbor  Commission  one  of  its  executive  de- 
partments, it  could  not  be  in  more  secure 
possession.  What  it  desires  the  Commission 
grants,  and  what  anybody  else  wants  in  op- 
position to  the  Southern  Pacific's  wishes  no- 
body gets.  Mr.  John  I).  Sjireckels  is  a  par- 
ticularly fortunate  man.  Though  tlie  po- 
litical partner  of  Colonel  Burns,  he  escaped 
unpleasant  criticism  during  the  canvass,  and 
has  come  in  for  only  a  little  of  it  since  he 


has  figured  as  one  of  the  instigators  of  the 
project  to  seat  Mr.  Estee.  Mr.  Spreckels' 
wealth  gives  him  a  respectability  of  standing 
in  the  commercial  community  that  serves 
him  as  armor  against  the  shafts  of  the  press 
— or  rather,  a;;  a  charm  that  restrains  the 
newspajiers  from  driving  an  arrow  or  two 
into  him  when  he  earns  the  attention,  as  he 
frequently  does.  In  short,  it  has  grown  to  he 
the  habit  to  treat  Mr.  Spreckels  with  excep- 
tional tenderness.  His  pleasant  personal 
qualities  are  set  against  his  pernicious 
activity  in  politics.  Governor  Budd,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  justified  in  overlooking 
Mr.  Spreckels  when  he  turns  the  executive 
eye  on  the  waterfront.  In  playing  havoc 
with  this  gentleman's  political  interests  and 
special  business  privileges  the  Governor  will 
will  do  San  Francisco  a  good  turn 
and  benefit  the  whole  State.  Mr.  Spreck- 
els' "  pull  "  has  generally  been  exerted  upon 
the  entire  working  force  of  the  Harbor 
Commission  along  the  front.  Its  army  of 
workers  is  well  organized  and  is  justly  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  in 
Republican  politics.  The  Commissioners 
are  Mr.  Spreckels'  friends,  and  at  primary 
and  regular  elections  they  do  not  forget  his 
wishes.  The  Spreckelses  have  large  commer- 
cial interests  to  be  cared  for  on  the  water- 
front. Besides  the  steamers  of  the  Oceanic 
Steamship  Company  and  the  tugs  of  the 
Spreckels'  tow-boat  line,  the  firm  owns  a 
number  of  sailing  vessels.  A  kindly  Harbor 
Commission  charges  the  Spreckelses  only 
$150  a  month  for  the  Folsom  street  wharf,  to 
cite  an  example.  A  regular  charge  is  made 
for  dockage  and  for  tolls  in  addition,  but  the 
payment  of  the  $li'X),  which  secures  absolute 
control  of  the  wharf,  means,  I  am  informed, 
an  advantage  to  the  firm  of  about  $10,000  an- 
nually. Pacific-street  wharf  nets  the  State 
over  .$21,000  a  year.  Spear-street  wharf  over 
$12,000,  and  Jackson -street  wharf  over 
$17,000,  whereas  the  Oceanic  dock  in  1893 
returned  a  net  revenue  of  only  $9,676.68,  in- 
cluding tolls.  No  vessels  save  those  of  the 
Spreckels  line  are  allowed  to  land  there. 
The  State  is  the  loser  by  this  monopoly,  for 
the  reason  that  two-thirds  of  the  time  berths 
at  this  dock  which  might  be  profitably 
occupied  are  idle.  If  the  wharf  were  let  out 
as  others  are  twice  as  many  vessels  would 
dock  there,  and  the  State's  revenue  be  in- 
creased in  proportion.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that 
all  corporations  with  interests  on  the  front 
are  favored  more  or  less.  Outside  shipping — 
that  is,  ships  which  visit  the  port  irregularly 
— is,  on  the  other  hand,  taxed  outrageously, 
to  the  obvious  detriment  of  the  city  and 
State.  The  complaint  against  this  discrim- 
ination is  chronic.  How  comfortably  the 
Spreckelses  get  along  with  the  Harbor  Com- 
mission is  exemplified  again  bj'  an  incident 
that  has  been  brought  to  my  notice.  Re- 
cently the  Commissioners  ordered  a  shed 
built  on  Howard  wharf,  No.  3,  for  the  use  of 
the  Spreckels  tow-boat  company.  No  rent 
has  been  charged  for  if,  yet  the  Davie  ferry 
which  ran  in  opposition  to  the  Southern 
Pacific,  and  conferred  the  benefaction  of  a 
permanently  reduced  fare,  had  to  pay  $125  a 
month  for  a  similar  shed,  and  give  a  bond  to 
secure  the  rent.  The  Spreckels  sugar  boats 
all  load  and  discharge  at  reduced  rates. 


A\'hen  we  get  from  Governor  Budd  a  Har- 
bor Commission  composed  of  men  who  re- 
gard the  public  as  their  employers,  they  will 
not  only  produce  a  radical  change  on  the 
waterfront  so  far  as  the  privileges  of  Mr. 
Spreckels  and  the  Southern  Pacific  are 
concerned,  but  also  adjust  the  rents  of  all 
the  corporations  doing  business  at  the  city's 
wharves  in  tuch  a  way  as  to  abolish  the 
harmful  and  disgraceful  favoritism  now  pre- 


vailing. It  will  repay  Governor  Budd  to  go 
thoroughly  into  the  affairs  of  the  harbor. 
Every  tax  laid  upon  commerce  is  against  the 
interests  of  the  port,  and  there  are  many 
such  taxes  laid  and  collected  in  San  Fran- 
cisco that  have  no  justification  in  the  public 
need.  When  Mr.  Budd  appoints  a  new 
Quarantine  Officer  it  should  be  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  he  confine  himself  strictly  to 
his|oflicial  duties.  By  obtruding  himself  as 
a  ship's  doctor,  and  collecting  from  each  ves- 
sel a  fee  of  $40,  the  Quarantine  Officer  can 
coerce  the  shipping  of  the  port  into  paying 
him  an  enormous  income.  That  is  an  abuse 
morally  resembling  blackmail,  and  Governor 
Budd  should  not  tolerate  it.  But,  transcend- 
ing everything  else,  is  the  necessity  of  wrest- 
ing the  grip  of  the  Southern  Pacific  from  San 
Francisco's  waterfront. 


Dee  Burnhanj'e  Clam  Bouillon. 


A  suggestive  conpequence  of  the  Lcxow  in- 
vestigation and  the  temporary  dispersal  of 
the  Tammany  bandits  in  New  York,  is  the 
clash  between  Father  Ducey  and  Archbishop 
Corrigan.  The  Archbishop  has  rebuked  the 
priest  for  his  active  participation  in  the 
labors  of  reform,  and  the  priest  retorts  by 
accusing  his  superior,  in  effect,  of  hav- 
ing given  the  enemies  of  decent  govern- 
ment the  aid  and  comfort  of  silence. 
Had  Corrigan  spoken  a  word  to  show 
that  the  Catholic  Church  was  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  inquiry  into  the  corrupt  prac- 
tices of  the  governing  powers  of  the  metrop- 
olis. Father  Ducey  thinks  it  would  have 
given  the  Church  glory  throughout  the 
world.  On  the  whole  the  priest  has  the 
better  of  the  correspondence.  In  his  pub- 
lished letter  to  the  Archbishop  he  hints,  too, 
that  when  it  comes  to  saying  who  is  and  who 
is  not  a  friend  and  obedient  subject  of  the 
Pope,  he  has  facts  in  his  possession  capable 
of  embarrassing  his  grace.  This  harks  back 
to  the  struggle  against  Satolli,  the  Papal  del- 
egate, that  Corrigan  engaged  in  with  other  con- 
servative prelates  two  or  three  years  ago,  out 
of  which  Archbishop  Ireland  and  his  liberal 
coadjutors  came  triumphantly.  Ireland,  it 
appears,  reached  out  from  Minnesota  and 
took  ii  hand  in  the  New  York  campaign 
against  the  associated  villainies,  for  which  he 
was  fiercely  rebuked  from  the  pulpit  by 
Bishop  McQuaid,  of  Rochester,  on  Sunday 
last.  The  daily  press  has  been  liberal  with 
its  dispatches  about  the  whole  wrangle,  but 
has,  of  course,  refrained  from  throwing  the 
beams  of  editorial  explanatory  light  upon  it. 
And  the  local  press  is  not  to  he  severely 
blamed  for  this  caution.  It  is  obvious  that 
a  large  fire  is  smouldering  in  the  Catholic 
Church  of  New  York  when  a  flickering  flame 
or  two  isallowed  to  become  visible.  And  the 
daily  newspaper  would  much  rather  not  mix 
itself  up  in  church  difficulties— Catholic 
Church  difficulties.  The  Protestant  churches 
don't  count,  for  they  are  not  organized,  and 
being  unable  to  resent  afi'ronts  efficiently, 
are  subject  to  bold  and  salutary  criticism 
from  the  press  at  frequent  intervals. 

After  Archbishop  Corrigan's  experience 
with  the  recalcitrant  Dr.  McGlynn,  it  is 
rather  surprising  that  he  should  venture  to 
take  Father  Ducey  to  task  for  exercising  his 
rights  in  politics  as  an  American  citizen. 
The  explanation  of  his  apparent  accession 
of  courage  is  either  that  Satolli  is  not  as 
high  in  the  Pope's  confidence  and  favor 
as  he  was,  or  that  Corrigan  is  unable  to  resist 
his  instincts.  The  latter  is  probably  the 
truth.  Archbisjhop  Corrigan  (I  trust  I 
may  escape  penalties  here  and  hereafter  for 
saying  so)  is  a  small  and  narrow-minded 
man,  who  has  found  neither  his  intellectual 
nor  political  environment  uncomfortable. 
There  are  in  New  York,  as  elsewhere,  many 
Catholics  who  are  in  touch  and  sympathy 
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with  their  educated,  patriotic  and  progres-  I 
sive  fellow  citizens  of  other  theological  opin-  1 
ions.  Lawyer  GoS,  who  conducted  the  > 
Lexow  investigation  and  has  been  elected  to 
office  by  a  great  majority,  is  typical  of  these. 
But  Archbishop  Corrigan  is  an  ecclesiastical 
Taninianyite.  Reared  in  the  intellectual 
bogs  of  Manhattan  Island,  his  small  brain 
received  its  education  in  the  schools  of  Rome, 
and  in  all  essentials  he  is  more  an  Irishman 
of  the  sixteenth  century  than  he  is  an  Amer- 
ican of  the  nineteenth.  AH  his  tendencies 
are  toward  medisevalism.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  deny  his  sincerity  and  good  motives  in 
order  to  aver  that  he  is  out  of  key  with  modern 
life,  and  unsuited  to  wield  power  over  men's 
minds  and  actions  in  an  American  city.  When 
the  Cahenslyites,  mostly  G-erman  Catholics, 
were  petitioning  the  Vatican  to  preserve  the 
separation  of  immigrants  here  by  divid- 
ing them  up  on  national  lines  among  pre- 
lates and  priests  of  their  own  race  and  lan- 
guage, Cardinal  Gibbon,  Archbishop  Ireland, 
and  other  men  of  the  church  perceived  the 
wisdom  of  breaking  down  such  lines  and  en- 
couraging all  immigrants  to  become  Ameri- 
cans. Archbishop  Corrigan  took  issue  with 
them  and  gave  all  his  influence  to  the  other 
side.  When  Monsignor  Satolli,  sensible 
man,  decided  against  the  Cahenslyites,  Cor- 
rigan joined  with  them,  too,  in  trying  to 
make  it  uncomfortable  fur  him  at  Rome,  and 
got  well  rapped  on  his  sacred  knuckles  for 
his  pains.  It  is  to  this  that  Father  Ducey 
(baring  his  teeth)  alludes  in  his  letter. 


It  is  necessary,  of  course,  that  an  arch- 
bishop should  be  a  man  of  business  as  well 
as  of  holiness.  The  church  in  New  York  has 
vast  material  interests  that  must  he  cared 
for.  It  would  be  foolish,  therefore,  to  sneer 
at  Archbishop  Corrigan  for  having  a  keen 
eye  out  always  for  the  main  chance.  But  it 
is  true  that  he  has  not  known  where  pro- 
perly to  draw  the  line  at  the  allowable. 
Tammany  has  held  the  power  of  the  purse, 
and  it  has  always  had  a  warm  friend  in  Corri- 
gan. If  his  voice  has  ever  been  raised 
against  Tammany's  corruption  memory  does 
not  recall  his  rebuke.  And  Tammany's  re- 
ciprocal attitude  has  been  shown  well  by 
Mayor  Grant  when,  the  Archbishop  entering 
the  hall  where  a  mass-meeting  was  in  progress, 
his  honor  fell  upon  his  knees  before  his  grace 
and  kissed  the  latter's  hand  in  full  view  of 
an  American  audience.  That  was  quite  up 
to  Mayor  Oakey  Hall's  performance  in  stand- 
ing in  a  green  suit  on  the  steps  of  the  city 
hall  to  review  a  passing  St.  Patrick's  day 
procession.  In  addition  to  these  empty,  if 
gratifying,  act  acts  of  homage,  Tammany 
has  been  able  to  meet  the  demands  for  ap- 
propriations, municipal  and  State,  for  the 
charitable  institutions  conducted  by  the 
church.  In  brief,  so  far  as  Archbishop  Cor- 
rigan could  make  it,  the  Catholic  church  of 
New  York  has  been  in  political  partner- 
ship with  Tammany.  And  as  Tammany 
represents  about  all  the  evils  which  curse 
municipal  government  in  the  United  States, 
and  is  mainly  composed  of  Irisli  Catholics, 
Tammany,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  has  a 
good  share  of  responsibility  for  the  outbreak 
of  anti-Catholic,  anti-Irish  sentiment  that 
marked  the  recent  political  campaign 
throughout  the  country.  If  an  "A.  P.  A."  is 
an  odious  being  in  the  sight  of  an  enlightened 
American  citizen,  as  an  "A.  P.  A."  certainly 
is,  at  least  it  is  no  hard  task  to  account  for 
his  prevalence  And  an  "A.  P.  A.,"  standing 
for  race  prejudice  and  religious  bigotry,  is 
not  a  bit  more  odious  in  American  eyes  than 
a  Tammany  Irish  Catholic  who  stands  for 
the  same  things,  and  utilizes  them  in  poli- 
tics for  his  own  advantage,  under  the  patron- 
age of  Archbishop  Corrigan. 


There  is  in  New  York,  happily,  a  large 
Catholic  and  Irish  contingent  that  neither 
likes  Tammany  nor  approves  of  Archbishop 
Corrigan.  This  contingent  joined  with  Dr. 
Parkhurst,  lawyer  Goff  and  the  other  civi- 
lized citizens  who  fought  the  tiger  and  choked 
him.  It  is  such  Irish  Catholics  who  will  bring 
the  "A.  P.  A."  to  a  good  ending.  They  are  too 
intelligent  not  to  see  that  such  a  movement 
is  essentially  resentful  and  must  have  a  pro- 
voking cause;  and  they  are  too  candid  not 
willingly  to  acknowledge  that  the  provoking 
cause  of  the  un-American  ''A.  P.  A."  is  the 
un-American  Catholic.  The  latter  will 
listen  with  more  patience  to  an  enlightened 
fellow-countryman  and  brother-believer  than 
to  others,  and  it  is  upon  enlightened  Catho- 
lics chiefly  that  the  duly  rests  of  acting  the 
mentor  and  so  removing,  by  the  elimination 
of  the  cause,  so  forbidding  a  political  phenom- 
enon as  the  "A.  P.  A."  Tammany  shouted 
in  the  campaign  that  it  was  being  persecuted 
because  it  was  Irish  and  Catholic.  If  all 
the  Irish  Catholics  of  New  York  had  believed 
that — or  believed  that  it  didn't  deserve  to  be 
punished  for  what  it  had  done  to  disgrace 
Catliolicism  and  Irishmen  in  America — Tam- 
many would  not  have  been  overthrown. 


The  educated,  the  rational,  the  American 
Irish  of  New  York,  and  of  the  whole  country, 
are  achieving  ascendenc}'  in  the  church,  and 
that  is  well  for  the  United  States.  The 
Gibbons  and  the  Irelands  are  to-day  its  most 
influential  leaders,  and  Monsignor  Satolli  is 
with  them.  Though  a  stranger  to  the  repub- 
lic, he  recognized  at  once  the  need  of  bringing 
the  church  into  harmony  with  its  spirit  and 
interests,  and,  with  the  approval  of  the  Pope, 
as  it  proved,  turned  the  face  of  displeas- 
ure upon  the  narrowness  and  reactionary 
tendencies  of  the  Corrigans.  In  his  fierce 
sermon  on  Sunday,  Bishop  McQuaid  said 
that  Archbishop  Ireland  "was  helped  in  his 
political  and  behind-the-door  crusade  against 
the  bishops  of  the  State  of  New  York  by  high 
dignitaries  of  the  Pacific  Coast."  If  this 
means  Archbishop  Riordan,  it  is  a  high  com- 
pliment. It  came  out  in  the  Cahensly  trou- 
bles that  Archbishop  Riordan  was  allied  with 
Ireland  and  Gibbon,  but  he  seems  to  have 
fallen  away  somewhat,  else  he  would  have 
used  his  influence  to  temper  the  fury  of  the 
church  organ  here,  which  undeniably  gave 
the  "  A.  P.  A."  a  multitude  of  sympathizers 
that  otherwise  it  would  have  been  deprived 
of. 


It  may  be  loyalty,  it  may  be  provincial- 
ism, but  the  San  Franciscan  who  hears  his 
city  attacked  experiences  a  pugnacious  im- 
pulse to  defend  her.  There  are  none  more 
ready  than  himself  to  criticise  the  town — in- 
deed, San  Franciscans  are  rather  noted  for 
that — but  when  outsiders  follow  his  example 
war  ensues.  Professor  Melville  B.  Anderson 
of  Stanford  University  may  be  famous  in 
academic  circles,  but  his  renown  had  not  ex- 
tended to  the  herd  until  Monday  last,  when 
he  made  an  entertainment  given  for  the  ben- 
efit of  Emma  Frances  Dawson,  the  poet,  the 
occasion  for  telling  San  Francisco  her  de- 
fects, as  he  sees  them.  The  professor  was 
spurred  to  the  charge  by  the  contemplation 
of  the  neglect  and  poverty  from  which  Miss 
Dawson  suffers  here,  and  assuredly  the  city 
ought  to  be  ashamed — though  that  talent 
should  go  unrewarded  is  no  new  thing  on 
earth.  San  Francisco  he  described  as  of 
American  cities  "  at  once  the  most  occi- 
dental and  the  most  oriental,  the  shabbi- 
est and  the  most  picturesque,  the  vul- 
garest  and  the  most  romantic."  Later  he 
went  on  :  "  The  crush  of  monopolies,  the 
hard  commercialism,  the  public  jobbery  and 
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robbery,  the  faint  religiosity,  the  parody  of 
social  elegance,  the  make-believe  literature 
and  art — whatever  goes  to  form  the  strange 
medley  of  San  Francisco  society — our  poet  is 
above  it  all."  Never  having  heard  of  Pro- 
fessor Anderson  before,  I  am  unable  to  judge 
of  his  competency  as  a  critic  of  cities — it 
takes  familiarity  with  many  to  fit  one  for  the 
office — but  I  should  surmise  that  he  is  a 
young  man,  with  a  young  man's  fondness 
for  sweeping  generalizations  and  strong  lan- 
guage. It  is  because  Professor  Anderson 
makes  comparison  that  his  arraignment  of 
this  town  fails  in  force.  San  Francisco  has 
all  the  faults  he  enumerates,  but  not  in  the 
superlative  degree — not  by  a  good  deal.  So 
far  from  being  the  vulgarest  of  American 
cities,  for  instance,  San  Francisco  is  really 
rather  remarkable  for  her  want  of  pretense, 
which  is  the  essence  of  vulgarity.  Her  fash- 
ionable society  is  not  nearly  so  obtrusive 
as  the  like  society  in,  say.  New  York.  And 
in  comparison  with  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  or 
any  of  the  other  booming  cities  of  the  hust- 
ling West,  this  is  the  pink  of  modest  diffi- 
dence. Certainly  we  have  here  the  "crush  of 
monopolies"  in  an  exceptionally  severe  and 
odious  form,  and  in  the  matter  of  "public  rob- 
bery and  jobbery"  we  rank  among  the  worst 
victims,  if  the  robbery  and  jobbery  of  which 
the  monopolies  are  guilty  be  the  sort  meant. 
Our  public  ofticials,  however,  are  quite  as 
honest  as  the  average.  With  "hard  com- 
mercialism" we  are  sufficiently  cursed,  yet 
not  to  the  degree  of  most  communities  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  mountains.  The  spirit  of 
San  Francisco  is  reasonably  generous,  as 
cities  go,  and  social  caste  has  not  yet  reached 
that  development  which  steels  the  Atlantic 
Phili.-5tine  against  whatever  is  not  respectable 
and  is  in  need  of  help  or  sympathy.  Our 
"faint  religiosity"  may  be  interpreted  in  our 
favor.  So  many  nationalities  and  creeds 
mingle  here  that  there  is  bred  a  tolerance  of 
differences  in  faith,  opinion,  custom  and 
taste  that  perhaps  strikes  a  New  England 
observer,  objecting  to  latitudinarianism,  with 
pious  horror.  To  the  San  Franciscan  mind 
this  "faint  religiosity"  is  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  a  civilization  inherently  superior  to 
that  of  Palo  Alto.  Relative  to  our  literature, 
what  there  is  of  it  worth  mentioning  does 
not  merit  the  Professor's  special  scorn.  Mr. 
Bierce,  Joaquin  Miller,  Miss  Coolbrith,  Mr. 
Cheney — now  descended  into  Chicago — Miss 
Dawson,  and  a  few  others,  have  done  work 
that  is  too  original  to  deserve  to  be  called 
"make-believe." 


When  Professor  Anderson  has  been  among 
us  longer  and  made  a  profounder  study  of 
the  fauna  of  San  Francisco,  he  will,  I  think, 
be  less  inclined  to  be  censorious.  Men  are 
but  creatures  of  their  environment,  and  Cal- 
ifornia is  only  slowly  emerging  from  condi- 
tions which  have  forbidden  the  growth  of  a 
very  high  civilization.  Her  foremost  men 
have,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  been 
merely  rich  men,  and  their  efforts  at  a 
better  life  have  mostly  been  in  the  direction 
of  buying  things  the  possession  of  which  is 
supposed  to  be  indicative  of  culture.  Yet, 
unless  some  of  these  men  had  in  them 
promptings  of  a  good  sort  we  never  should 
have  had  the  advantage  of  Professor  Ander- 
son's criticism.  Lelaud  Stanford  plundered 
California  of  its  substance,  rotted  its  politics, 
degraded  its  manhood  by  dull  tyranny, 
bought  its  public  honors,  and  so  perverted 
its  moral  sense  as  to  get  himself  pretty  gen- 
erally regarded  as  a  good  man.  Neverthe- 
less, he  gave  some  of  his  spoils  to  be  the 
foundation  of  a  university,  which  in  time 
will  become,  if  it  is  not  already,  a  radiating 
center  of  sweetness  and  light.  If  at  this 
university  the  young  men  and  women  are 
taught  liy  Professor  Anderson  and  the  rest  of 
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tlie  faculty  to  hold  in  their  proper  e»timation 
the  material  prizes  of  life,  never  to  respect 
success  that  has  been  unworthily  gained,  and 
never  to  refrain  from  applying  the  slandanl 
of  common  honesty  to  every  man  and  every 
man's  memory,  we  shall  presenlly  have  in 
commercial  and  vulgar  San  Francisco  a  group 
of  simple  and  upright  gentlemen  and  ladies 
whose  influence  will  permeate  the  community 
andretineit  into  the  sort  of  city  that  would  not 
call  down  the  fires  of  brimstone  criticism 
Pending  the  gradual  increase  of  Stanford 
graduates,  we  who  are  down  in  the  dust  and 
grime  of  the  daily  struggle  for  a  livelihood, 
must  do  the  best  we  can,  and  hope  that  when 
the  grip  of  the  vulgarest  railroad  monopoly  in 
the  United  States  has  been  taken  from  our 
necks,  we  may  be  able  to  make  some  advances 
on  our  own  account.  If  we  could  be  allowed 
to  keep  what  belongs  to  us  we  should  have 
more  money  to  spend  for  the  things  that 
beautify  and  dignify  life.  Professor  Ander- 
son will  agree  with  me  that  a  slave  planta- 
tion, even  though  a  fine  university  has  been 
built  upon  it,  is  hardly  the  place  where  one 
would  naturally  look  for  the  liest  intellectual 
and  esthetic  development.  Happily,  the 
slaves  have  won  some  victories,  and  the 
prospect  for  complete  freedom  appears  much 
brighter  than  it  did  a  month  ago,  when  the 
partners  of  the  late  founder  of  the  Stanford 
Univer.sity  were  endeavoring  to  make  Dr. 
O'Donnell  San  Francisco's  chief  magistrate 
and  to  replace  Judge  Levy  on  the  bench. 
The  town  should  be  grateful  for  the  Stanford 
professor's  criticism,  for  it  was  well  meant, 
and  San  Francisco  is  far  from  being  so  con- 
ceited as  not  to  know  that  criticism  is  good 
for  her.  She  also  has  a  consciousness,  how- 
ever, that  she  is  not  solitary  in  that  respect. 
Arthur  McEwen. 


THE   TWADDLER. 


Ah,  tliis  is  life!  'Pen  my  soul  I  could  believe 
that  I  am  stopping  at  the  dear  old  Hoffman  and 
that  Madison  Square  Garden  is  just  across  the 
avenue.  How  have  we  managed  to  exist  without 
something  of  this  kind?  Damme,  1  can't  help 
blushing  when  1  see  Reggy  Rives,  and  I  own  I 
have  kept  out  of  hia  way,  dodged  all  c^mversation 
reapecting  the  Hackney  and  devoted  myself  to  ad- 
miring the  toilets,  the  beauty,  the  mise  en  scene  of 
the  show — given  myself  up  to  the  throbbing  delight 
of  being  one  of  the  well  dressed  throng  (Poheim 
makes  a  capital  fit)  and  turning  the  cold  shoulder 
on  such  men  aa  are  good  enough  for  club  acquaint- 
anceship but  are  scarely— you  understand — when 
it  comes  to  leal  society.  Numerous  offers  have 
been  made  me  by  the  newspapers  to  write  of  the 
Horse  Show,  hut  it  is  impossible.  Naturally,  the 
editors  have  sent  to  me  as  an  expert,  but,  man  of 
fashion  as  1  am,  it  has  been  too  much  for  me,  and 
I  suppose  the  dailies  have  had  to  depend  for  their 
pale,  inadequate  and  preposterously  incorrect  ac- 
counts on  poor  Ureenway  and  Chambliss.  I  have 
tried  to  write— I  am  trying  to  write  now — hut  I 
may  as  well  confess  t:i'at  the  collection  of  my 
thoughts  and  impressions  is  quite  beyond  the 
power  of  even  my  strong  intellect.  Ask  a  poet 
whoso  heart  is  wrung  t>y  the  loss  of  his  beloved, 
to  mould  his  teurs  into  verse,  ask  a  bridegroom 
clasping  the  bride  to  his  bosom  to  break  away  and 
iot  down  his  sensations  fur  publication,  and  you 
have  my  case  exactly.  So  I  shall  not  try  to  write 
of  the  Horse  Show.  In  the  weeks  to  come,  per- 
haps, when  I  have  grown  calm,  and  reflection  has 
succeeded  npun  jciyoua,  tunndtuous  emotion,  I  may 
be  able  to  do  it;  but  not  nuw,  not  now. 


There  is  one  final  test  of  «  gentleman.  When  he 
doesn't  know  a  thing,  and  knows  tliat  there  i.s  no 
use  for  liitn  to  pretend  that  he  does,  he  will  franklv 
and  chei^rfully  admit  his  iiinorance.  It  is  painfuf, 
of  course,  but  I  confess  tiiat  I  know  very  little  abont 
horses  .inii  not  ranch  more  about  e(iuipag08,  and  in 
this — as,  I  trust,  in  other  things — I  am  typical  of 
what  ia  socially  b(>8t  hereabout.  Of  cour.se  early  ex- 
periences on  ttie  plains  of  some  of  our  best  citizens, 
the  driving  ol  milk,  butcher  and  beer  wagons  in 
humbler  days,  later  investments  in  stock-raising, 
and  so  forth,  have  spread  among  us  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  noblv'st  of  anim.ils.    It  is  not  to  be 


denied,  either,  Ihnt  quite  a  number  of  the  second 
gen';ration  have  far  surpassed  their  elders  in  this 
branch  of  useful  knowledge — \,\)\ieune»se  tforee  who 
havti  beon  Kast  and  abroad.  I  mention  no  names. 
Mr.  Rives  and  the  Horse  Snow  are  here,  ami  he 
raiglit  reverse  my  judgment.  1 — yes,  hang  it — I  do 
adinit  that  Rives  excels  me  as  a  judge  of  horses, 
anil  that  he  probably  outranks  me  as  an  expert  on 
the  very  newest  things  in  equipaijes  andcaniage 
manners.  Tliis  is  not  my  fault.  Such  knowledge 
is  not  in  any  degree  de|)endent  uiKin  the  native 
strength  of  one's  intellect.  By  abstr.ict  thinking  no 
man  can  arrive  at  correct  eunilusious  about 
where  precisely  to  place  a  horse's  ornaments 
and  it  is  only  by  observation  that  one  can  learn  the 
proper  thing  as  to  lamps,  furnishings  and  all 
that.  And  what  opportunities  have  the  wealthy 
elements  of  society  liere  given  men  of  good  blootl 
and  breeding  like  myself,  to  inform  ourselves? 
Confound  me,  if  everything  short  of  a  dump  cart 
that  has  a  horse  to  drag  it  isn't  to  be  seen  at  the 
Park.  All  this,  thank  God,  will  be  changed  by  the 
Horse  Show.  Rives  is  here,  and  will  open  the" eyes 
of  the  opulent  to  their  own  shame.  If  they  were 
not  in  need  of  sucli  kindergarten  inslruotion  I 
should  not  be  placed  in  the  mortifying  position  of 
bein^  obliged  to  confess  inferiority  to  Mr.  Rivos  in 
the-e  things.  1  recall  quite  vividly  the  deep  im- 
pression that  was  made,  both  upon  New  York  and 
myself,  by  an  introduction  to  it  of  San  Francisco 
cui-toms,  for  which  I  was  in  part  responsible.  It 
was  fome  years  ago,  not  long  after  the  war.  Colonel 
Ctemony,  Colonel  Andrews  and  myself  were  at  the 
As'or  House,  and  hiring  a  vietoriaat  the  door,  took 
a  diive  to  Ceiitral  Park.  We  arrived  there  with  the 
lior.oes  pretty  well  blown  and  joined  the  line.  The 
victoria  was  a  good  one,  and  we  were  all  well 
dre.ssed,  yet  had  we  been  a  parly  of  Indians  the 
people  in  the  other  carriages  could  not  have  stared 
at  us  with  more  polite  curiosity.  As  for  myself,  I 
aft'ected  to  ignore  it  by  fohling  my  arms,  crossing 
my  logs,  and  gazing  at  the  sky,  smoking  my  cictar 
in  apparent  obliviousness  to  ray  surroundings.  Col- 
onel Cremony  was  indignant,  however,  and  felt  the 
nei  d  of  refreshment,  wiiich  he  absorbed  from  his 
silver-mounted  fiask.  Colonel  Andrews — I  record 
it  in  simple  justice — remained  perfectly  undisturbed. 
He  was  supported,  he  afterwards  said,  by  the  con- 
sciousness tliat  his  diamonds  were  as  good,  if  not 
lietter,  than  any  of  those  he  saw  in  the  shirt-fronts 
of  the  swells.  My  inward  reflections  I  kept  to  my- 
self, and  the  hopes  which  they  kindled  I  tiow  ex- 
pect to  see  realized.  That  is  to  say,  schools,  as 
the  result  of  the  Horse  Show,  will  be  opened  here 
to  teach  us: 

1.  The  kind  of  horses  it  is  allowable  to  have. 

2.  How  to  dress  them. 

3.  The  kind  of  equipages  in  which  it  is  not  dis- 
graceful to  appear. 

4.  The  proper  angle  at  which  ladies  in  carriages 
should  recline,  and  what  to  do  with  their  hands, 
parasols,  and  other  incumbrances, 

5.  How  gentlemen  may  sit  bolt  upright  during  a 
dri  ^-e  without  an  appearance  of  doing  it  in  obedience 
to  instructions. 

(i.  How  many  menials  to  take  along,  what  to  put 
on  them,  and  the  functions,  conversational  and 
other,  which  it  is  en  regie  for  tliem  to  perform. 

San  Francisco  ia  on  the  eve  of  a  great  transforma- 
tion. Next  year,  if  Mr.  Rives  has  the  courage  to 
revisit  us,  his  surprise  will  be  as  great  as  that  of  our 
old  friends  who  may  happen  down  from  the  mining 
districts  in  the  meantime,  when  we  are  out  on 
parade  on  wheels.  1  wish — yes,  it  may  as  well  come 
out — I  wish,  begad,  I  were  not  quite  so  old,  for  it  is 
hard  at  my  age  to  pick  up  new  customs.  The  drive 
or  two  I  have  taken  with  my  friend  Theodore 
Kearney  in  his  tall  drag  never  gave  me  pleasure, 
except  as  it  was,  of  course,  gratifying  to  be  seen  at 
such  an  elevation.  I  never  really  could  get  over  my 
fear  of  falling  out. 


In  order  that  we  may  not  be  entirely  ridiculous 
in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Rives,  I  trust  the  Director-Gen- 
eral will  have  finished  the  expenditure  of  the  Mid- 
winter Fair  surplus,  and  be  back  to  assist  in  direct- 
ing the  Horse  Sliow.  But  for  the  duly  ot  purchas- 
ing materi.il  lor  the  De  Young  Dime  Museum, 
wtuch  called  him  East,  it  would  not  have'  been 
necessary  for  Rives  to  come.  Harry  could  have 
told  us  all  about  what  to  do.  He  has  been  every- 
where and  knows  everytliing.  What  would  San 
Francisco  society,  San  Francisco  journalism,  San 
Francisco  politics  do  without  De  Young?  He  has 
conquered  tlie  first  position  among  us.  Let  him  do 
what  he  likes  and  nobody  now  criticises.  It  is 
recognized,  at  last,  as  useless  to  object  when  this 
really  great  man  resolves  on  any  course  of  action. 
Observe  the  calmness  with  which  he  trotted  away 
with  that  surplus  to  spend  it  in  New  Y'ork,  pre- 
cisely as  though  the  money  had  been  his  own. 
Anyl)ody  else  might  have  been  arrested  for  it. 
Egad,  when  Harry  sets  out  to  do  a  thing  he  does  it, 
and  cares  no  more  for  what  people  say  than  if  he 
were  an  impudent,  self-complacent  vulgarian  in- 
stead of  an  elegant  gentleman  and  the  foremost 
man  of  the  community.  Hang  me  if  he  hasn't  got 
us  all  at  his  feet,  and  I  believe  that  if  he  cared  to 


do  it  he  conid  make  had  grammar  fashionable  in 
KOod  society.  What  I  fear  is  a  clash  between  him 
and  Rives.  The  latter,  being  human,  may  be  in- 
cliicd  to  put  on  a  few  airs,  anil  Harry  is  not  t'te 
man  to  lake  instruction  from  anybody  in  anything. 
I  shall  use  diplomacy  to  keep  them  apart,  or  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  Rives  to  deter  to  De  Young's 
opinions. 

Greatly  depressed  by  the  situation  Ir-.:tired  at  an 
early  hour  the  other  evening,  and  fell  into  a  dis- 
tressful sort  of  slumber.  1  dreamed  that  I  was  in  a 
cemetery,  a  prey  to  the  melancholy  that  accompan- 
i"S  loneliness  and  the  unaceustoioed  sense  of  infer- 
iority. Seating  myself  on  a  mound,  I  buried  my 
face  in  my  bunds,  and  lost  myself  in  sad  thought, 
disturbed  not  at  all  bv  the  soughing  of  the  midnight 
hreeze  in  the  cypressis.  I  was  aroused  by  a  harsh, 
creaking  sound.  Looking  up,  I  beheld  in  frozen  hor- 
ror a  flat  grave-stone  being  slowly  pusheil  at  one 
end  by  a  force  from  below.  Ttiere  presently  ap- 
jieared  in  the  opening  made  beneath  the  maible 
slab  a  dark,  ghastly,  dead  face. 

It  was  that  of  the  late  Governor  Markham. 

The  corpse  fixed  its  glassy  eyes  upon  me  with  a 
horrible  eag  -mess  of  questioning  desire,  and  there 
came  from  the  drawn  and  purple  lips  the  query : 

"Isn't  there  tij  be  a  Senatorial  election  soon?" 

Then  the  slab  slapped  down  again,  aid  I  awoke  to 
find  that  there  had  fallen  to  the  floor  from  niy  sleep- 
ing hand  a  volume  which  I  have  just  procured  from 
London  on  "The  Hackney:  His  Care  and  Use." 
And  I  was  relieved  to  wake,  too,  though  it  was 
only  to  lie  and  toss  and  think  about  Rives. 


Something  should  be  done  by  society  about  this 
Professor  .-Viiderson  who  had  the  impudence  to  come 
up  from  Palo  Alto  and  tell  us  to  our  teeth  that  we 
are  vulgar.  And  why  did  he  do  it?  Because  a  lady 
fiiuls  she  cannot  make  a  living  here  writing  poetry  ! 
If  that's  the  case,  what  is  to  prevent  her  from  send- 
ing it  to  the  literary  centers?  Postage  is  within  the 
reach  of  all,  even  poets.  Of  course  it  would  be 
ple:isanter  if  there  were  a  better  market  here  for 
literary  products — who  should  feel  feel  strongly 
about  that  if  not  mjself?— but,  after  all,  poverty  has 
for  genius  some  advantages.  Miss  Dawson  is  a 
monstrously  clever  woman,  I  dare  say,  though  poetry 
not  being  in  my  line  I  have  no  opinion  of  my  own  as 
to  that.  But  if  she  were  prosperous  instead  of  poor 
would  everybody  be  writing  and  saying  nice  things 
about  her?  Would  a  champion  appear  from  that 
seat  of  high  morals  and  nonmaterial  civilization,  the 
Stanford  University?  Egad,  human  nature  is  hu- 
man nature.  I  remember  when  Bret  Harte  was  a 
struggling  young  fellow  here  and  I  used  to  sound 
his  praises  at  the  clubs,  where,  then  as  now,  1  was 
a  literary  authority,  but  ever  since  he  made  his  hit 
and  went  away  it  always  has  given  me  a  wiench  to 
say  a  good  word  for  him.  And  I  could  hardly  be 
civil  to  Joaquin  Miller  when,  twenty  years  ago,  he 
came  back  famous  from  London,  whereas  now  that 
he's  an  obscure  rancher  and  forgolteu  poet  over  at 
Fruitvale  I  never  lose  a  chance  to  give  him  a  lift. 
Let  Miss  D.-iwson  catch  the  world's  ear  and  Ander- 
son, like  the  lest  of  us,  wouhl  take  to  criticising  her 
verses  instead  of  sneering  at  an  unajipreciative 
public.  .\3  for  our  vulgarity,  I'll  say  nothing  about 
that,  as  I  abhor  personalities  in  journalism,  .\fter 
having  labored  for  nearly  forty  years  to  refine  a 
community  and  then  to  be  scolded  by  a  school- 
luasler  is  hard  to  b  ar,  of  course,  but,  like  Miss 
Dawson,  I  have  ceased  to  expect  much  from  the 
worl  1.  Yet,  though  I  preserve  a  dignilled  silence, 
society  has  a  plain  duty  to  perform.  Our  generous, 
large-iiearted,  broad-minded  Cahfoinian  civilization 
is  not  to  bo  assailed  wantonly  with  impunity.  An- 
derson's discharge  should  be  insisted  on. 


I'm  deuced  glad  the  Legislature's  Republicau. 
It  can  make  a  proper  retort  upon  that  academic 
mugwump.  Professor  .indersou,  for  saying  that 
Caliiornia's  the  vulgarest  community  in  the  coun- 
try. Let  it  elect  M.  H,  do  Young  to  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Febsiflaqe. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

QCCinENTAL   HOTEL, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

A  QUIET  HOME,  CENTRALLY  LOCATED. 

FOR      THOSE     WHO     APPRECIATE     COMFORT     AND 

ATTENTION. 

WM,     B.    HOOPER,    Manager. 


LICK    LAUNDRY, 

WM.  McORACKEN,  Prop. 
Tolephuno    1780.  NO.    U    LICK    PLAVK. 

Mauvais',  7e9  Market  St,     Sheet  Music  at  half- 
price.    Pianos :  Decker  &  Son ;  Marshall  &  Wendell. 


ARTHUR     McEWEN'8     LETTER. 


THE  GOVERNORSHIP, 

THE    BETTKB    ELEMENTS   DEMAND   A  BECOUNT  AND  THE 
SEATINQ   OK    MB.  ESTEE. 

From  the  Daibi  LUHirltr. 

An  executive  meeting  of  the  Republican  State 
Central  Committee  was  lield  last  evening.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  members  there  were  several  other 
leaders  of  the  party  present  who  had  been  called 
in  for  consultation. 

The  object  of  the  session  was  to  discuss  the  de- 
feat of  Mr.  Eatee  for  Governor  and  to  take  meas- 
ures for  unearthing  and  punishing  the  frauds  by 
which  that  disaster  was  brought  about. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Estee  was  read  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed patriotic  sentiments,  disclaimed  a  desire 
for  the  Governorship,  and  declined  in  advance  to 
accept  the  office  unless  the  Committee  could  de- 
vise some  way  to  give  it  to  him.  He  also  wished 
it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  he  would  not 
personally  assume  any  of  the  risks  of  a  contest. 
Nevertheless  he  could  not  believe  that  he  had  been 
fairly  defeated  by  the  votes  of  the  people.  Tlie 
face  of  the  returns  made  it  appear  that  he  had  run 
behind  liis  ticket  everywhere.  This  was  strong  in- 
ferential proof  of  Demociatic  villainy,  and  while  he 
deemed  it  a  high  public  duty  to  investigate,  he  pre- 
ferred from  motives  of  delicacy  to  leave  the  task  to 
Colonel  Burns  and  oilier  experienced  champions  of 
an  honest  vote  and  a  fair  count. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Chairman  P.  B.  Cornwall, 
when  this  communication  had  been  placed  on  tile, 
"  I  believe  with  our  noble  and  uuseltish  standard- 
bearer  that  we  have  been  cheated  of  our  well- 
earned  victory.  A  large  experience  with  the  busi- 
ness side  of  politics  induces  me  to  think  that 
election  oflicers  are  no  more  honest  than  Supervi- 
sors, and  everbody  knows  the  malign  influence  of 
money." 

"  That's  true  enough,"  concurred  Colonel  Burns, 
"but  it  isn't  the  malignness  of  money  1  object  to. 
What  gets  me  is  its  want  of  grip." 

"  The  most  alarming  and  discouraging  sign  of 
of  the  times,"  said  Secretary  Steppacher,  "is  the 
decay  of  honor  among  the  minor  men  of  public 
life.  You  can  never  be  sure  now  that  they  will 
stay  bought." 

"  That's  a  buUseye,"  assented  Colonel  Burns. 
"  If  a  recount  should  show  that  Estee's  been 
beaten  it  will  prove  one  of  two  things  to  me — 
either  that  the  powerful  interests  controlling  large 
blocks  of  votes  don't  control  'em,  and  are  not  to  be 
relied  on  by  statesmen,  or  that  our  men  in  the 
booths  were  hit  with  an  opposing— with — with — a 
sack;  that  they  were  bribed,  in  short.  I'm  sure 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  had 
things  dead.  The  other  side  didn't  have  any 
money  apparently,  and  seemed  to  take  the  Purity 
law  in  earnest.  Registrar  Evans,  my  brother-in- 
law,  not  having  been  able  to  do  the  needful  thing 
in  the  interest  of  good  government,  I'm  in  favor  of 
a  recount  by  the  Legislature,  which  is  ours.  If  we 
can  once  get  our  claws  on  the  ballots,  we — " 

"  It's  too  late,  I  fear,"  interjected  Mr.  Christo- 
pher A.  Buckley.  "The  whole  State  is  on  now, 
and  the  party  of  Jefferson,  wit!i  which  I  was  form- 
erly connected,  has  its  eye  peeled  for  the  party  of 
Hamilton.     If — " 

"  If  you'd  kept  your  amateur  hands  off,  Dan," 
put  in  Mr.  Rainey,  "  and  let  Chris  and  me  attend 
to  the  business,  there  wouldn't  have  been  any 
funeral  gathering  like  this.  For  one,  I'm  against  a 
recount.  The  vote  everywhere,  except  in  Napa, 
simply  shows  that  the  people  wouldn't  stand  Estee 
with  you  on  his  back,  and  a  car-wheel  in  each 

Eocket.  The  Angel  Gabriel  himself  with  such  a 
andicap  couldn't  outrun  a  Stockton  mudturtle. 
If  you  were  a  thoroughbred  you  wouldn't  squeal 
as  you're  doing,  and  making  a  guy  of  the  whole 
outlit.  In  my  opinion,  as  a  politician  you're  about 
as  snide  a " 

Chairman  Cornwall  called  the  gentleman  to  order, 
saying  the  chair  would  permit  no  personalities. 

"That's  correct,"  said  Mr.  Spreckels,  nodding 
bis  approval.  "  We  are  not  here  to  hurl  epithets 
and  engage  in  ungentlemanly  recriminations.  The 
question  before  the  house,  1  take  it,  is,  How  did 
this  happen,  and  what  is  to  be  done  to  seat  Estee 
in  spite  of  the  folly  of  an  insensate  populace?" 

"  Well,  I'm  sure," said  Mr.  Herrin,  "that  nobody 
can  accuse  the  railroad  of  not  having  done  its  duty. 
The  necessary  orders  were  it^sued,  and  the  other 
customary  details  attended  to,  yet  we've  lost  the 
Governorship,  the  Railroad  Commission,  Levy's 
beaten,  two  honest  men  have  been  elected  to  the 
Supreme  Bench  and  three  more  to  the  Superior 
Court.  If  I'd  suspected  the  possibility  of  what  was 
coming,  I'd  have  paid  less  attention  to  the  Super- 
visors.    We're  all  right  there,  thank  God." 

"Yes,  and  I  don't  hear  anybody  saying  that 
we've  lost  the  Legislature,"  observed  Mr.  Stow. 

"The  Supervisors  and  the  Legislature  are  impor- 
tant, of  coarse,"  remarked  Mr.  Spreckels,  "  but  we 


must  not  fail  to  realize  that  if  Budd  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  take  his  seat  our  hold  on  the  Harbor  Com- 
mission and  the  Pilot  Comniiesioii  will  be  gone. 
The  most  deplorable  consequences  to  our  interests 
on  the  waterfront  must  follow." 

"  '  Our  '  is  good,"  murmured  Mr.  Buckley. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Colonel  Burns  in  a  loud  and 
determined  voice,  "this  outrage  must  not  be.  We 
laid  all  our  plans  for  a  victory  and  we  must  not  be 
done  out  of  It.  In  tlie  name  of  republican  institu- 
tions, in  the  name  of  the  sacred  rights  of  property, 
in  the  name  of  pure  politics,  in  tlie  name  of  the 
grand  old  Republican  party,  Morris  M.  E.-itee  mutt 
bo  seated.     I  make  a  motion  to  that  effect." 

"Second  the  motion,"  cried  Secretary  Step- 
pacher, who  had  been  writing.  He  offered  the  fol- 
owing  preamble  and  resolutions: 


Supplied  with  illimitable  mone.y  antl  an  ample  force  of 
sltillec]  labor  tor  the  count,  we,  tbc  Republican  loaders  of 
California,  had  made  every  preparation  to  secure  a  plural- 
ity ot  from  20.000  to  3U.000  for  our  gubernatorial  candidate, 
the  Hon.  M.  M.  Estee.  Our  opponents  were  without  linan- 
cinl  resources  and  poor  in  skilled  labor,  yet  the  returns 
show  a  plurality  of  over  I  300  tor  the  Democratic  nominee 
James  H.  Budd,  better  imown  as  "Jim."  It  Is  therefore 
plain  that  fraud  has  been  successfully  attempted  by  ihe 
adversary;  and 

Whereas.  The  Legislature  is  overwhelmingly  Republi- 
can in  both  branches,  and  may.  consequently,  be  contidenlly 
relied  on  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  chosen  and  ap- 
proved leaders  of  the  Republican  party,  which  saved  the 
tJnion  and  freed  the  negro.    Therefore,  be  it 

ItcKolced,  That  a  recount  be  demanded  and  Hon.  M.  M.  Es- 
tee be  seated  in  the  Governor's  chair,  in  the  interest  of 
pure  politics  and  honest  government;  and  be  it  further 

JifKolved,  That  we  don't  like  to  be  outvoted,  and  won't 
stand  it. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Buckley,  rising,  jiutting 
oil  his  overcoat  and  whistling  for  .Maurice  Sch  mitt, 
"it  is  evident  that  the  sole  reliance  of  all  good 
citizens  now  rests  upon  the  criminal  instincts 
of  Mr.  Stow's  Legislature.  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  resolutions." 

The  motion  was  carried  by  unanimous  vote,  and 
the  meeting  adjourned  to  the  call  of  the  chair. 


SALVINI   AT  THE   BALDWIN. 

Salyini  is  identified  with  the  character  of  D'Ar- 
tagnan,  which  he  has  played  so  often  and  so  suc- 
cessfully that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  public  would  re- 
ceive otherwise  than  as  a  pretender  any  other  actor 
who  should  essay  the  part.  His  nimbleness,  the 
mobility  of  his  e.vpressive  face,  even  his  foreign 
quickness  of  speech  and  exuberance  of  gesture, 
are  as  if  specially  made  to  fit  the  role.  He  has  no 
depth  of  emotion  to  display  in  the  portrayal  of  the 
brave,  hot-tempered  young  Gascon ;  there  is  no 
scene  of  tragic  power.  But  he  has  infused  the 
ashes  of  dead-and-gone  romance  with  the  fire  of 
his  southern  temperament  and  set  the  coals  to 
glowing  again ;  and  he  has  so  bewitched  our  mod- 
ern, hard-headed  common  sense  that  we  are  as 
willingly  unconscious  of  absurdities  as  is  the  be- 
dazzled youth  whose  brain  is  muddled  by  the 
strong  wine  of  well-told  adventure.  Does  U'Ar- 
tagnan,  miraculously  eluding  the  eyes  of  King, 
Court  and  Cardinal,  slip  to  the  Queen's  side  to  de- 
liver the  comforting  message  and  back  again  be- 
side his  three  friends,  to  stand  in  handsome  stolid- 
ity— we  applaud  and  ignore  the  miracle.  Does  he, 
taking  advantage  of  his  youth  and  strength,  over- 
throw Bonacieux,  his  landlord,  making  him  ridic- 
ulous in  his  own  house,  and  then  make  love  to  his 
wife — we  forget  that  we  do  not  approve.  We  ap- 
plaud the  adroitness  of  the  rascal,  his  good- 
humor,  his  readiness  to  fight,  his  cheery  loyalty. 
The  gallant  musketeers — and  Redmund,  Delamater 
and  Cazaneuve  are  worthy  mates  for  Salvini's 
suppleness  and  fire — break  out  with  their  cry  of 
"All  for  one  and  each  for  all !"  in  the  midst  of  the 
elegant  French  court  exactly  as  would  a  lot  of  stu- 
dents at  a  "special"  matinee.  We  applaud  with  a 
sigh  for  the  questionable  taste  of  such  an  exhibi- 
tion of  lung  power.  Is  the  situation  possible '/  Who 
cares,  if  the  spirit  of  rollicking  youth  pervades  it? 
For  the  murder  of  Bonacieux  who  has  a  qualm,  a 
thought,  except  of  indistinct  gratitude  to  burly, 
gorgeous  Perthes  that  he  has  saved  his  friend 
from  a  disagreeable  duty? 

All  very  immoral,  very — if  one  should  stop  to 
think  of  it;  but  one  doesn't.  There  is  no  time  for 
thought.  Life  is  short,  exciting  and  may  be  mar- 
vellously rich  in  adventure.  There  is  no  time ; 
there  is  action.  No  morality,  but  a  queer  kind  of 
honor  that  is  not  without  charm. 

As  to  Salvini's  methods,  they  are  excellent.  He 
neglects  nothing.  He  is  forever  busy,  not  playing 
his  part,  but  being  it.  ."i  multitude  of  carefully 
studied  trifles  sum  up  the  finished  character  he 
presents.  He  is  still  best  in  the  scene  with  the 
disguised  Cardinal  and  De  Jussac  of  Richelieu's 
guards.  His  intoxication  is  so  gradual,  so  merry, 
so  natural,  becoming  unintelligible  and  at  last  re- 
morseful, that  it  may  be  classed  with  Maude  Adams' 

Use  Burnham's  Clam  Bouillon. 


pretended  tipsiness  in  the  ".Masked  Ball."  It  is  a 
gem  of  a  "jag." 

The  play  is  well  presented,  a  worthy  and  a  stir- 
ring picture  of  unworthy  and  stirring  times.  The 
company  is  good ;  so  good  that  one  wishes  it  to  be 
bettei',  lor  its  very  merits  suggest  possibilities  that 
tantalize  one  with  the  hope  of  improvement.  Let 
Anne  of  Austria  have  nvjie  dignity  and  less  melo- 
dramatic fervor;  she  is  not  always  miserable,  and 
her  continual  tragedy-airs  not  only  rob  the  real 
climax  of  its  effect,  but  besides  wearies  one  as 
everlasting  misfortune  always  does.  Mies  Moretti 
deprives  herself  of  the  success  tha',  is  due  to  a  more 
intelligent  use  of  her  really  exceptional  abilities. 
Maud  Dixon  is  always  pretty  and  pleasing,  and 
Johnson's  Cardinal  Richelieu  is  thoroughly  well 
done. 

When  as  celebrated  a  man  as  Salvini  departs 
from  his  usual  line  of  acting,  he  must  always  meet 
with  respectful  attention  and  an  earnest  wish  that 
the  e.tperiment  may  be  successful.  Still,  he  is 
bound  to  run  against  public  prejudice,  which  in- 
sists upon  taking  a  man  at  its  first  valuation  of 
him.  But  the  public  is  right  in  being  unwilling  to 
exchange  D'Artagnan  for  Ruy  Bias,  though  theie 
are  evidences  of  deeper  study,  of  greater  power,  in 
Salvini's  presentation  of  the  latter  part.  His  con- 
ception of  the  great  role  is  clear,  his  appreciation 
of  its  opportunities  is  artistic,  comprehensive.  If 
his  performance  fails  at  times  and  falls  below  the 
high  grade  of  his  ability,  it  is  because  he  is  not 
yet  master  of  tragedy.  There  is  a  tendency  to  over- 
act in  the  scene  in  the  Council  Chamber,  an  undue 
prolonging  of  situ.ation8  till  they  almost  lose  their 
tragic  significance  and  approach  painfully  near  the 
ridiculous.  Yet  for  these  faults,  one  can  name  a 
dozen  -virtues.  At  first,  as  the  lackey,  Salvini  is 
the  essence  of  humble  simplicity.  As  the  courtier, 
his  bearing  is  noble,  his  speech  lofty  and  dignified. 
But  it  is  only  in  the  last  act  that  he  fully  realizes 
one's  ideal  of  the  unfortunate  Ruy  Bias ;  and  when 
he  throws  aside  the  lackey's  coat  and  with  it  all 
ser-vility,  and  braves  Don  Salluste,  his  master,  Sal- 
vini knows  for  a  moment  what  it  is  to  be  great. 

The  performance  of  this  magnificent  play  is  not 
yet  the  success  that  "The  Three  Guardsmen  "  will 
always  be,  despite  the  audience's  enthusiasm  for 
Salvini  personally  and  his  charming  little  speech 
of  gratitude.  But  it  is  more  interesting  than  a 
success;  it  is  a  prophecy,  and  as  such  may  sat- 
isfy even  so  clever  a  man,  so  excellent  an  actor, 
as  Salvini.  Mibiam  Michelson. 

Suggestions  on  Government. 

Mr.  S.  E.  Moffett,  the  San  Francisco  journalist, 
whose  book  on  the  tariff  published  four  years  ago 
gave  him  a  good  position  among  economists,  has 
issued  a  volume  entitled  "Sugs-estions  on  Govern- 
ment," which  will  be  read  with  interest  and  profit 
by  all  who  give  serious  attention  to  public  affairs. 
The  central  point  of  his  scheme  of  reform  is  the 
New  England  town  meeting,  which  he  would  ex- 
tend to  cities,  dividing  the  citizens  into  groups  of 
five  hundred.  The  referendum  and  power  of  recall 
would  give  the  people  a  continuous  authority  over 
all  public  servants,  who  now  act  by  power  of  attor- 
ney for  definite  periods,  during  which  they  are  the 
people's  masters.  The  scheme  is  worked  out  in  de- 
tail by  Mr.  Mofi'ett,  who  applies  it  to  municipal. 
State  and  national  government.  The  book  is  ad- 
mirably clear  in  style,  calm  in  thought  and  persua- 
sive by  reason  of  the  stamp  of  good  sense  that  every 
page  bears.  No  student  of  the  problem  of  govern- 
mental reform  in  the  United  States  can  afiford  to  pass 
by  this  work.  Published  by  Band,  McNally  &  Co., 
Chicago.  For  sale  at  the  Popular  Book  Store,  10 
Post  s^.,  San  Francisco. 


Burnham's  Clam  Bouillon  is  the  best. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A  BOOK  FOE  THE  TIMES. 

SUGGESTIONS   ON   GOVERNMENT 

BY 

S.    E.    MOFFETT. 

Persons  who  object  to  boss  and  corporation  rule  and 
believe  that  the  peoyjle  should  be  able  to  have  their  will 
accurately  reflected  in  law  and  e-xecuted  with  promptness 
and  honesty  may  find  it  worth  while  to  read  it. 

Cloth,  $1.00.    Paper  50  oenti. 


GOOD  WORK.  FAIR  PRICES. 

JAMES    H.    BARRY, 

PRINTER, 

"THE  STAR"  OFFICE.  429  MONTGOMERY  ST. 
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BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

AI„    HAVMA.S  it  LP..  ;liic.)rpnrale1 Proprieto/s. 

NEXT    WEEK.    MO.NDAY,    DEc".    Sd.-Second    Week 
ALEXANDER 

S    .A.    Ij    T7-    I    Iff    X 

ACCom  pa!ite<l  by  Wm.  Kkpmund  and  a  <■  mpanv  of  players 

under  the  direction  of  w.  M.  WILKISON. 
Monday,    Thursday  and    Satnrday. 

Paul  Kcbter's  Njw  Romantic  Drama 

Z  AMAR. 
(First  I'roduciiou  In  8au  Francisco.) 
IllChdny  Evening,  and  Satur.lny  Mntlnee, 

A  Uuuljle  Bill,  Ciiuslnting  uf 
"FRIEND   F.<?ITZ"  aul     'RUSTIS  CHIVALRY." 
Wed  n'  »  !ny  on.l  Friday  ;:vi':.lnsa. 

D'Knnery'i  liilishltul  Komonce 
DON     C^SAR     DE     BAZAN. 

CALIFORNIA    THEATRE 

Ai,  Havmas  .4  Co..  (Innirpcratfil) Proprietors 

s.  H.  FaiEOLANDsn Manager 

COMMS;lCING    MONDAY    DEC.    3d. 

Every  Evening,  Iiicludiu;  aunduy.    Matinee  Saturday. 

EnBaffcment  of  the  greatest  .\raetlcao  Tragedian 

MR.    THOMAS    IST.    KEENE, 

I.S  CI.ASrJIC  A.NIl  SHAKESPEARIAN  PLAYS 

Monday  and  .-iundav  nlghis        ..        RICHARD  III. 

TucBdav  and  Saturday  nights LOUIS  XI. 

\Vcdne»diiv  nieht HAMLET. 

Thursday  night OTHELLO. 

Friday  iilgiil    RICHELIEU. 

Salnniay  Matinee THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 

NO  ADVANCE  IN  PRICES. 
!Wext  AttractloD, SABIE   MAKTINOT. 


FOR 


30 


DAYS. 


DIAMONDS 

AND 

GOLD   WATCHES 

BELOW  WHOLESALE  COST. 

W.     MANNING, 

Phelan  Building,  Market  Street. 

I 

SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO. 

UDOLPH  SyiRB,  PesiJejl,  WM,  C,  LITTLE,  Secretary, 

\l  m  TflUST  COMPM!,  Tfeasuier, 


SUBSCRTPTION    DEPARTMENT 

OFFICE  OF 

O.  F.  VON  RHEIN  &  CO. 


No.  513  California  Street, 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO.  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  acquired  the  charter  granted  to 
Adolph  Sutro,  Esq.,  for  a  road,  starting  from 
the  corner  of  Central  Avenue  and  Geary 
Street,  and  running  thence  on  Central  Avenue 
to  Washington  Street,  First  Avenue,  Clement 
Street  and  Point  Lobos  Avenue  to  the  Cliff, 
with  a  branch  line  to  the  Park. 

THE   PEOPLE'S    ROAD. 

The   Capital   Stock    is    divided    into   forty 
thousand  (40,000)  shares, 

At    $10    a    share,    payable     In     6 
Installments. 


There  are  to  be  NO  boiuls  I     NO  debts ! 

NO  watered  stock  I 
Pasaengers  over  this  road  admitted  FREE  to  Sutro  Heights 
aod  the  Cliff,  and  on  special  terms  to  The  Sutro  Battis. 


PROFES.SIONAL   CARD''. 


A.     H.     RICKETTS, 

ATTORNEV-AT-LAW, 
Crocker  Building,  Rooms  COl,  -Xti  anj  203.      San  FRANCISCO. 


OAVIS     &     HILL, 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW, 
N.  W.  Cor.  Ninth  and  Broadway, 


Room.s  12,  13  and  14. 


OAKLAND.  Cat.. 


HENRY     E.     H  I  G  H  T  0  N, 

ATTOKNKY  AND  COi:NSEL'.()i;, 
s  30-30,  tounh  Floor,  Mijis  Uuil.ling,     San  F.-anci: 


J,  A.  STEPHENS, 


ATTORNEY     AT     LAW, 
Mills  Bdildino,  Room  17,  Tenth  Flo 


W.    W.    FOOTE, 

ATTORNEY    AT    LAW, 
310  Pine  Street.  San  Francisco. 


W.   T.    BAGOETX, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 
:^u  Pine  Sireet,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LINDLEY     &     EICKHOKK, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 

San  Francisco  Savings  Union  Building, 

Rooms39.  40.  41.43. 

530  Calitoraia  St.  Telephone  645.  San  Francisco 


REMOVAL. 


Market  aad  Montgomery  streets,  San 


JAMES  SIMPSON,  M.  D. 


234   POST    ST. 

Hours ; 


to  3  P. 


BEN.    NdORGAN, 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

507  Montgomery  St.       Rooms  1  and  3.      San  Francisco. 


FRANK   R.    WHITCOMB 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 
Rooms  171-174.  Crocker  Building. 


San  Francisco. 


T.     C.    COOGAN, 


HENLEY,  DIMOND  &  COSTELLO, 


THE  POPULAR  BOOKSTORE 

CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH 
ANY   BOOK  IN  PRINT 

10  POST  STREET,  S.  F.,  GAL. 


FINE 
PAPERS 

BOOKS 

OF  ALL 

KINDS. 


YOUR  CHOICE 

BEST  IN  THE  MARKET 

Wholesale  and  retail. 

cunningha.m,curtiss&  welch 
327,  329  and  331  Sansome  St., 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


ALCOHOLISM 

IS    A    DISEA.se. 

THE  FITTZ  CURE 

A  Safe  and  Certain  Remsdy. 
THE    PEOPLE'S    CURE! 

THE  POOR  !51Y  IT, 

It  is  their  only  a.  pe.    Chcnp  in  price.    Terms  easy.    No  one 
tHnied  away. 

THE  RICH  BUr  IT. 


business 

their  abund      _  _      

purpose  thej-bUT  it  for  tliei: 


publicity;  It  IM  delightfully  pleasant".    From 

"    which  God  has  given  tbem  only  (or  a  good 

hbors  and  employees  who 


LOUIS    FAI.KENAU, 
STATE    ASSAY    OFFICE 

Analytical  and  TechnoloKicai  Laboratory, 

School  of  ABHaying,  Analytical  and  Technical  Chemistry, 

Removed    to    434    CALIFORNIA    STREET, 

Near  Montgomery,  San  Francisco. 

Consignments  of  Ores  and  Bullion  Received 
and  their  Sale  Negotiated. 


CA.HKOKNIA. 
STORAQE     WAREHOUSE 

72'2Mls.'*loNST.,bet.  Third  and  K<mrth  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


ROONEY,    Proprietor. 


BbAKB.    MOFflTX    &    -TOWNH;. 


3F*  .A.  I» 

r>12  to  516  Sacramento  .Street, 


M0DER.4TE  DRINKERS  BUY  IT. 


"GOING  TO  QUIT  HIMSELF." 

The  man  who  is  going  to  quit  himself  but  never  does  it 
himself,  buys  it. 

He  would  have  his  heart-broken  wife  believe  that  he  only 
drinks  now  and  then,  and  can  quit  when  he  wauts  to,  and 
yet  the  sign  of  the  ioebriate  is  on  his  face  as  plain  as  the 
sign  at  a  railroad  crossing;  he  buys  it  also,  as  he  Is  tired  try- 
ing to  fool  himself. 

IT  IS  THE  PEOPLE'S  CURE. 

And  the  only  hope  of  all  classes  alike. 

HARD  TIMES. 

Such  a  thing  would  be  unknown  on  the  Pacific  Coast  if  the 
money  that  is  daily  wasted  f  jr  rum  were  used  in  the  bnsl- 
ness  and  in  the  home. 

THE  CURE  GUARANTEED. 

Call  on  us  or  write  for  testimonials. 

I  J.  miu  m?m, 

Room  7,  Flood  Buinding,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

TKLEPHONE     NO.    1,340. 


HORSE      SHOW 

MECHANICS'    PAVILION 

NOVEIflBER    2Sth    TO    DECEMBER    1st,    1894. 

Open  from  ii:30  A.  M.  to  11  P.  M. 

Grand  Exhibition  of  the  world  renowned  celebrities  of  the 

Turf. 

The  Great  SALVATOR, 

TENNY,   SIK    MODiiED,    AI.GONA,    DARKIilN,    FLYING 

JIB,    ISLINGTON,    full    brother    to    Isinslass,    the 

greatest  horse  in  all  England  to-day. 

The  WOaLD   CIIAJII'ION    Trotting   Stallion    DIRECTUM. 

Grand  Exhibition  of 
RIDING  AND  DRIVING, 

Fi.)UK-IN-HANDS, 

TANDEMS  AND  DOG-CARTS. 
The  most  favorable  time  to  see  these  celebrated  horses 
is  in  the  morning  and  the  afternoon 

AN  ENTIRE  CHANGE  OF  I'ROOKAU  DAILY. 
And  new  class  every  few  minutes  from  8  A.  M.  to  11  P.  M. 


HENRY  P.  UMBSEN 


GUSTAVE  H.  UMBSEN. 


San  Francisco,  Ca 


G.  H.  UMBSEN  &  CO., 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENTS 

AND  GENERAL  AUCTIONEERS. 

FULL     CHARGE     TAKEN     OF 
PROPERTY. 

14  Montgomery  St.     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

NOTICE    TO    CREDITORS. 


-  .      ..    ,d  Administrator 

of  the  Estate  of  the  said  deceased,  to  the  Creditors  of,  and 
nil  persons  havluK  claims  against  ihe  said  deceased,  to  ex- 
hibit them  with  the  nect-saary  vouchers,  within  four  (4) 
months  after  the  flist  poblicaMon  of  this  notice,  to  the  said 
Administrator  at  his  ofllce,319  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California,  the  same  belne  his  place  for  the  transaction  of 
the  business  of  the  said  estate  lu  the  City  and  County  of  Sao 
Francisco,  State  of  California. 

A.  C.  FREESE. 
Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  James  Flyun,  deceased. 

Dated  at  San  Francisco,  November  2Uth,  18W. 
J.  D.  90LLIVA.N,  Attorney  for  Administrator. 
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What  most  needs  to  be  preached  in  the 
whole  country,  and  more  particularly  in 
San  Francisco,  is  the  gospel  of  common  hon- 
esty. Questions  of  our  degree  of  refinement, 
our  grade  of  vulgarity,  may  wait  while  many 
of  our  conspicuous  citizens  are  habitually 
guilty  of  conduct  that  should  land  them  in 
jail.  Crime,  because  it  may  be  committed 
with  impunity,  has  become  common.  Good 
men  are  discouraged  by  its  prevalence,  and 
most  good  men  have  come  to  think  that  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  abate  it.  The  investi- 
gation conducted  before  Judge  Wallace  since 
the  election  and  the  reappearance  of  the 
Citizens'  Defense  Association,  are  the  two 
most  hopeful  signs  of  returning  health  in 
morals  and  of  a  revival  of  manly  courage  that 
California  has  seen  in  a  long  time.  The  in- 
vestigation, if  properly  backed,  will  almost 
certainly  bring  some  statesmen  to  justice 
and  give  to  the  Purity  of  Elections  Act  a 
seriousness  of  meaning  which  politicians 
have  not  been  inclined  to  attach  to  it.  To 
give  this  backing  to  the  investigation  will,  of 
course,  be  one  of  the  immediate  duties  of  the 
Defense  Association;  its  other  work  lies  open 
to  its  hand  in  the  sight  of  everybody. 
There  are  corrupt  judges  upon  the  bench. 
That  is  notorious.  In  the  New  York  of 
Tweed's  day  the  courts  were  not  held  in 
lower  esteem  than  they  are  here.  Judges  are 
reputed  to  have  their  brokers,  and  some  of 
our  best  known  firms  of  lawyers  embrace 
members  who  never  appear  in  court,  but  who 
give  all  their  time  and  abilities  to  private 
management  of  judges.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  the  head  of  a  legal  firm  to  be  held  in  gen- 
'■^eral  respect,  and  one  or  more  of  his  associ- 
ates to  be  regarded  as  a  criminal.  The  the- 
ory is  that  the  right  hand  of  the  firm  does 
not  know  what  the  left  hand  is  doing.  Ask 
the  average  lawyer  why  it  is  that  Mr.  Wm. 
F.  Herrin  occupies  the  prominent  position  of 
head  of  the  Southern  Pacific's  law  depart- 
ment, and  the  answer  will  be  that  he  is  very 
well  acquainted  with  members  of  the  Supe- 
rior and  Supreme  Court.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, of  course,  that  in  order  to  establish  a 
"  pull  "  on  a  judge  that  he  should  be  given 
money  as  a  bribe,  though  it  would  startle  no 
one  if  that  insinuation  were  made.  Other 
favors  equally  potent  can  be  conferred.  If 
the  Citizens'  Defense  Association  cares  to 
learn  the  particulars,  I  can  inform  it  of  one 


judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  whose  father  and 
three  other  relatives  have  been  given  comfort- 
able positions  in  the  employ  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific,  Spring  Valley  and  the 
Gas  company  since  he  ascended  the 
bench  to  interpret  the  laws  of  California. 

There  are  other  judges  whose  daily  inci- 
dental expenses — such  is  the  luxury  of  their 
habits  —  exceed  their  salary.  There  are 
still  others  who  are  the  roystering  compan- 
ions of  the  attorneys  of  rich  corporations. 
Such  judges  may  be  honest,  but  the  supposi- 
tion violates  probability.  There  are  scores 
of  attorneys  who  in  confidence  tell  of  specific 
instances  of  judicial  dishonesty.  They  will 
not  tell  of  these  thnigs  openly  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  far  more  anxious  to  avoid 
trouble  than  they  are  to  reform  the  morals 
of  the  bench.  A  lawyer  who  should  make 
exposures  would  find  himself  involved  not 
only  with  the  judges  charged,  but  all  other 
judges  of  the  same  character  would  attend  to 
him  when  he  came  before  them  with  cases. 
There  is  a  masonry  of  scoundrelism  on  the 
bench. 

The  earnest  men  who  have  banded  them- 
selves into  the  Citizens'  Defense  Association 
know  that  all  this  is  true  as  well  as  I  do. 
They  are  aware  that  the  charges  on  these 
lines  that  I  made  in  this  Letter  from  time  to 
time  would  not  have  been  tolerated  had  they 
not  been  true.  They  know  that  Mr.  Herrin 
and  Mr.  Stow  would  not  have  remained  quiet 
under  my  criticism  had  they  dared  appeal  to 
the  law  for  exculpation.  They  know  that 
the  bribery  of  Supervisors  in  the  interest  of 
the  Electric  Light  Company,  to  which  P. 
B.  Cornwall  confessed  before  the  Wallace 
Grand  Jury,  was  not  exceptional — that  when 
Max  Popper  submitted  to  blackmail  in  order 
to  secure  the  passage  of  his  honest  bills  for 
street  sweeping  he  but  conformed  to  custom. 
When  Cox  killed  McLaughlin  for  perverting 
the  machinery  of  justice  into  the  machin- 
ery of  oppression  for  twenty  years.  Cox 
was  not  even  held  for  trial — so  widespread 
was  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  Courts 
have  become  instrumentalities  of  the  sinis- 
ter rich  rather  than  tribunals  in  which 
citizens  may  stand  on  an  equal  footing, 
demanding  justice.  It  was  known  that 
he  could  not  be  convicted.  One  of  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  told  me  that 
there  was  no  honest  reason  why  the  Cox- 
McLaughlin  litigation  might  not  have  been 
definitively  disposed  of  in  six  months. 


The  safety  of  the  rogues  on  the  bench  and 
off  the  bench — the  rogues  who  give  and  take 
bribes,  use  a  "pull"  or  respond  to  it — lies 
chiefly  in  the  familiar  fact  that  what  is 
everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business. 
No  one  citizen  can  be  expected  to  undertake 
the  task  of  exposure.    He  knows  that  should 


he  attempt  to  do  so  he  probably  would  be 
ruined  in  business,  subjected  to  the  foul 
abuse  of  the  press  of  the  associated  villainies, 
and  be  made  to  appear  in  the  end  viler  than 
the  things  he  assails.  There  is  no  revenge 
so  gross  and  low  that  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific and  its  allies  will  not  stoop  to  it.  There  is 
potency  as  well  as  safety  in  numbers.  Hence 
the  efficacy  of  the  Citizens'  Defense  Associa- 
tion. 

The  organization  can  do  a  work  of 
immense  utility  for  San  Francisco,  and 
can  do  it  with  comparatively  little  labor 
and  small  cost.  One  judge  reputed  to  be 
corrupt  should  be  selected  and  the  stories 
of  his  villainies  traced  down  to  proof  or 
disproof.  Lawyers  above  a  certain  grade  are 
ordinarily  gentlemen  in  instinct;  they  have 
as  great  an  abhorrence  for  dishonesty  on  the 
bench  as  other  men,  if  not  greater.  Show 
them  a  reasonable  probability  of  bringing  a 
scoundrel  judge  to  account,  and  however  in- 
different they  may  seem  to  be  under  present 
conditions  they  will  awaken  to  eager  co-op- 
eration. In  the  offices  of  reputable  attor- 
neys narratives  are  current  which  explain, 
the  large  incomes  of  some  judges.  The  Citi- 
zens' Defense  Association  should  employ  de- 
tectives to  investigate  with  thoroughness  the 
grounds  on  which  these  narratives  are  based. 
There  should  be  no  scattering — one  rogue  at 
a  time  should  be  the  principle  of  action 
Doubtless,  there  are  judges  unjustly  accused 
by  report.  These  ought  to  welcome  investi- 
gation. I  suggest  that  Judge  Levy  invite 
the  Citizens'  Defense  Association  to  give  its 
first  attention  to  him.  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Herrin 
is  said  to  be  in  receipt  of  $100,000  a  year 
from  the  various  corporations  employing 
him.  It  is  not  pretended  that  twice  the  sal- 
ary of  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
bestowed  upon  this  ordinary  lawyer  in  consid- 
eration of  his  legal  advice,  or  for  services  in 
court.  What  services  he  does  render 
to  the  Southern  Pacific,  Spring  Valley, 
the  gas  and  telephone  companies  in  his  deal- 
ings with  the  Supervisors  might  fruitfully 
engage  the  inquiry  of  the  Defense  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  W.  W.  Stow  is  supposed  to  super- 
intend the  legislative  nominations  of  both 
parties,  to  direct  law-making  at  Sacramento, 
and  to  select  United  States  Senators.  Mr. 
Stow's  activities  should  be  looked  into.  But 
Herrin,  Stow,  and  the  other  attorneys  and 
agents  of  the  associated  villainies,  can  wait 
until  one  corrupt  judge  has  been  brought  to 
bar  for  his  crimes.  Let  the  proofs  be  gath- 
ered and  there  need  be  small  fear  of  the  re- 
sult. There  are  honest  men  on  the  bench, 
and  a  vigorous  prosecution  can  be  secured. 
One  conviction  would  have  as  purifying  an 
effect  on  San  Francisco  morally  as  the  sea 
wind  has  physically.  The  Citizens'  Defense 
Association  by  going  directly  and  with  deter- 
mination at  the  work  which  lies  plainly  be-  . 
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fore  it,  can  give  a  tone  to  San  Francisco's 
life  such  as  it  has  not  had  since  the  last 
Vigilance  Committee  took  the  machinery  of 
the  law  out  of  the  hands  of  society's  enemies 
and  forced  it  to  perform  its  projjcr  functions. 


If  Profepsor  Anderson  of  the  Stanford  Uni- 
versity attended  the  Horse  Show,  he  prob- 
ably felt  himself  fortified  thereby  m  his 
judgment  that  San  Francisco  is  the  vulgar- 
est  city  of  the  United  States.  Professor 
Anderson,  1  understand,  comes  from  the  in- 
terior of  Illinois,  and,  being  unacquainted 
with  cities,  the  phenomena  which  he  ob- 
eerves  in  San  Francisco,  though  in  reality 
common  to  all,  impress  him  as  being  pecu- 
liar. Thus  is  he  misled  into  condemning  as 
unique  that  which  a  wider  knowledge  of  the 
world  would  inform  him  is  merely  character- 
istic of  urban  life  everywhere  on  this  conti- 
nent. Fashionable  life  is  apt  to  be  vulgar 
the  world  over;  it  is  certain  to  be  vulgar  in 
the  United  States,  since  republicanism  and 
aristocracy  are  antipathetic.  A  bogus  dia- 
mond glints  as  brilliantly  as  a  real  stone, 
but  the  wearing  of  the  counterfeit  gem  is  an 
act  of  vulgarity,  because  it  is  a  false  pretense. 
Similarly,  our  Horse  Show  was  vulgar,  be- 
cause it  was  an  imitation  of  the  New  York 
Horse  Show,  which  also  was  vulgar  for  the 
reason  that  it  was  an  imitation  of  the  Lon- 
don Horse  Show.  This  last  was  doubtless 
vulgar  enough  itself,  for  there  is  no  spot  on 
earth  where  wealth  counts  for  so  much  soci- 
ally as  in  England,  and  there,  consequently, 
there  is  the  greatest  temptation  to  pretend  to 
wealth  —  to    flash    bogus    diamonds,  so    to 


And  if  Professor  Anderson  will  think  a 
little  more  deeply,  he  will  see  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  get  out  artillery  and  elephant 
rifles  to  make  war  on  what  he  calls  our 
sham-elegance,  as  exemplified  in  the  Horse 
Show.  Custom  restricts  women  of  means  to 
rather  narrow  limits  of  display,  and  it  is 
but  natural  that  they  should  improve  those 
which  offer  for  the  showing  of  their  fine  rai- 
ment and  jewels.  The  ladies  were  all 
right  at  the  Horse  Show.  They  dressed 
their  very  best,  exhibited  their  hand- 
Bomest  ornaments  and  were  as  dazzling  to 
the  full  as  though  they  had  been  as  many 
Van  Rensselaers,  Livingstons,  duchesses  and 
countesses.  Women  are  women  everywhere 
and  do  the  same  things,  being  induced  to 
differentiation  only  by  the  varying  influence 
of  local  environment.  It  was  not  vulgar  for 
them  to  appear  in  the  bo.xes  in  their  best 
clothes.  That  is  what  is  expected  of  them 
the  world  over,  wherever  it  is  permitted  wo- 
men to  exhibit  themselves.  The  vulgarity  of 
the  Horse  Show  lay  with  its  projectors,  and 
their  vulgarity  was,  it  should  be  said,  uncon- 
scious. Men  of  good  intelligence  participate 
in  fashionable  life  here,  as  in  other  Ameri- 
can cities,  but  they  do  not  dominate  it.  "So- 
ciety," as  we  know  it,  is  certainly  not  intel- 
lectual. Its  aim  is  not  the  exercise  of  the 
better  faculties,  but  amusement  simply — 
amusement  that  calls  for  no  mental  exertion. 
"  i  wonder,"  said  an  unfashionable  American 
at  a  "  crush  "  in  the  White  House  one  night, 
where  the  only  entertainment  was  shaking 
hands  with  the  President  and  his  wife,  listen- 
ing to  the  band  and  staring  at  the  other 
guests  "  I  wonder,"  he  said  to  the  happy  lady 
on  his  arm,  "  that  you  fashionable  people 
don't  hire  somebody  with  br.iins  to  invent 
something  for  you  to  do."  It  would  have 
been  easy  to  have  saved  the  Horse  Show  from 
the  New  York  grade  of  vulgarity.  There  was 
no  need  whatever  to  make  it  a  third-hand 
London  aflair,  as  the  Midwinter  Fair  was  a 
Becond-hand  Chicago  affair,  and  therefore 
vulgar,  as  well  as,  incidentally,  a  swindle. 
California  li.is   a   oharacteristir   life   that  is 


passing  away  which  might  have  been  drawn 
on.  There  are  still  many  Spaniards  in  the 
state  who  have  been  reared  on  horseback; 
the  vaquero  yet  exists.  In  costume,  person 
and  style  of  horsemanship  these  people  are 
of  the  locality  and  exceedingly  picturesque. 
Their  introduction  would  have  saved  the 
show  from  bald  imitation,  given  it  an  indi- 
vidual stamp,  and  yet  have  left  plenty  o- 
room  and  time  for  the  conventional  London- 
New  York  features,  the  acclimating  of  which 
among  us  is  destined  to  bring  yawns  to  all 
who  understand  the  social  and  artistic  value 
of  differences  in  manners  and  customs.  Mo- 
notony follows  in  the  train  of  fashion,  and  mo- 
notony is  deadly  dull,  and  vulgar  when  it  is 
imported.  The  Fresno  mule-team  was  really 
the  best  thing  seen  at  the  Horse  Show, 
because  it  was  Californian.  The  riding  of  the 
Park  Police  was  the  next  best,  for  the  reason 
that  it  was  real,  though  the  idea  was  bor- 
rowed from  New  York.  I  wonder,  under 
the  circumstances,  that  anything  so  good,  so 
genuine  as  the  mule-team  was  admitted  to 
the  programme. 

It  was  not  so  many  years  ago  that  the 
sight  of  a  liveried  servant  surprised  San 
Franciscan  eyes  and  irritated  the  average  be- 
holder. It  was  unpleasant  to  the  unaccus- 
tomed beholder  to  see  a  fellow  citizen  tricked 
out  in  the  badges  of  servitude  that  are  usual 
in  a  monarchy.  That  irritation  was  man- 
ly, American.  Our  railroad  employees  at 
first  objected  to  uniforms,  on  the  ground 
that  they  seemed  to  make  them  menials. 
The  spirit  of  the  objection  was  true,  though 
there  is  a  reason  in  use  for  the  uniform,  it 
being  necessary  for  the  traveling  public  easi- 
ly to  identify  the  conductors  and  brakemen 
and  station-agents.  But  we  are  growing  out 
of  our  republican  simplicity.  The  Horse 
Show  will  accelerate  the  process,  and  from 
that  fact  we  ^et  the  measure  of  its  influence 
on  the  side  of  vulgarity — for  it  is  essentially 
vulgar  for  one  human  being  to  degrade  an- 
other by  dressing  him  in  a  way  to  advertise 
his  inferiority.  Time  was  when  public 
scorn  and  resentment  at  a  livered  footman  or 
tiger,  or  even  a  coachmen,  would  have  ex- 
pressed itself  with  vehemence,  perhaps 
bricks,  in  San  Francisco.  That  day  passed 
long  ago,  and  there  will  be  an  effloresence  of 
the  flunkey  in  superior  gorgeousness  under 
the  stimulation  of  the  Horse  Show.  That 
exhibition  of  the  correct  thing  in  equipages 
is,  of  course,  not  to  be  held  responsible  for 
the  flunkey.  Him  we  were  bound  to  have  in 
any  event.  Only  the  Horse  Show  will  estab- 
lish him  a  little  sooner  than  otherwise  would 
have  been  the  case.  It  merely  hastens  his 
day.  Our  rich  people  travel,  and  traveling, 
see  what  other  rich  people  do.  In  obedience 
to  the  simian  instinct  of  imitation,  which 
is  immensely  strong  in  most  commonplace 
people,  they  copy  what  falls  under  their 
notice.  Local  prejudice  deters  them  from 
going  too  far  in  introducing  what  is  new  at 
home,  but  the  Horse  Show  will  give  them 
courage  to  brave  local  ignorance.  Much 
unhappiness  will  be  spread  among  compara- 
tively poor  snobs  by  their  richer  brethren. 
Very  many  who  have  the  courage  now  to 
take  a  drive  in  the  park  in  any  sort  of  vehicle 
that  their  purse  can  afford  will  be  guilty 
henceforward  of  the  vulgarity  of  either 
refraining  from  taking  a  drive  or  of 
taking  it  in  a  style  beyond  their 
means.  That  is  the  march  of  civili- 
zation. There  is  an  innate  tendency  in 
wealth  to  make  artificial  distinctions  be- 
tween itself  and  poverty.  The  easiest, 
the  most  obvious  of  these  distinctions  is  in 
costume.  The  democratic  revulsion  incident 
to  our  own  and  the  French  revolutions  gave 
taste  a  turn  that  continues  in  the  direction 


of  simplicity,  but  in  dwellings,  house-furn- 
ishings, and  more  lately  in  equipages  the  old 
gorgeousness  and  luxury  of  the  rich  aro  re- 
turning. For  those  who  can  aflbrd  it,  sump- 
tuousness  when  it  stops  this  side  of  ostenta- 
tion is  not  vulgar;  straining  after  sump- 
tuousness,  however,  and  sumptuousness 
that  is  copied,  are  as  vulgar  as  all  pretentious- 
ness must  be.  And  I  have  seen  no  strain- 
ing, no  pretentiousness,  even  at  the  Horse 
Show,  that  outdoes  the  comparative  periods 
of  Professor  Anderson  in  his  efforts  to  be  fine 
in  a  literary  way  at  the  expense  of  little  San 
Francisco. 

There  are  worse  sins  than  being  vulgar,  to 
be  sure.  It  is  too  common  an  offense  against 
taste  to  excite  especial  reprehension  or  call 
for  the  artillery  and  elephant  guns.  Seem- 
ingly the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  for  the 
Andersons  to  do,  male  and  female,  is  to  pre- 
serve a  sane  sense  of  jiroportion  when  in- 
censed by  some  manifestation  of  indifference 
to,  or  defiance  of  their  code  of  morals,  of  their 
notions  of  right  conduct.  Jliss  Frances  E. 
Willard,  the  President  of  the  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  having  ap- 
parently grown  discouraged  by  the  results 
of  a  long  warfare  upon  the  horrible 
and  world-wide  habit  of  inebriety,  has 
turned  her  reformatory  efforts  upon  of- 
fenses against  propriety  more  promis- 
ing in  accessibility  to  attack.  From 
among  all  the  evils  that  debase  men 
and  deprave  and  humiliate  her  sex  she  selects 
the  "  living  picture "  feature  of  entertain- 
ments given  in  theatres.  1  sympathize  with 
Miss  Willard.  Though  I  have  looked  on 
none  of  the  advertised  living  pictures  I  can 
understand  well  enough  the  motive  that  in- 
duces managers  to  offer  them  and  the  sala- 
cious expectation  that  draws  m-ii  to  see 
them.  A  woman  in  marble  or  a  woman's 
form  painted  on  canvass  is  one  tiling;  a  liv- 
ing woman  in  fleshings,  reproducing  in 
nudity  and  pose  the  marble  or  i  iiinlinj.',  is 
another.  Miss  Willard  it  quite  ri.i;ht,  in  my 
opinion,  in  holding  that  such  exhibitions  do 
not  make  for  purit}'.  But  what  then?  Are 
there  not  worse  things — things  more  shame- 
ful, more  mortifying  to  good  wouicn,  than 
these  groupings  in  cheap  theatres?  There 
is  in  Miss  Willard's  choice  of  an  entrench- 
ment of  the  devil  to  charge  upon,  the  dispro- 
portionate sense  of  importance  which  marks 
the  crank — the  same  unhappy  peculiarity 
of  mind  that  renders  inutile  the  invectives  of 
the  preacher  who  says  entirely  true  things 
of  the  wickedness  of  embezzlement  and  lech- 
ery, but  can  see  no  moral  distinction  be- 
tween them  and  Sunday  baseball  and  Sun- 
day picnics.  Mrs.  Granniss,  the  President 
of  the  National  Christian  League  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Social  Purity,  who  consideis  the 
living  pictures  innocuous  but  inveighs  ajainst 
the  decollete  dresses  of  ladies  of  fashion  in 
the  boxes  of  the  opera  houses,  is  further  as- 
tray than  Miss  Willard.  Custom  chastens 
most  things.  The  exposure  of  women's 
necks,  bosoms  and  backs  is, perse, immodest. 
If  we  should  see  the  women  of  fashion  for 
the  first  time  we  should  be  shocked,  and 
rightly,  but  where  no  immodest  intention 
exists  it  is  preposterous,  and  worse  than 
that,  to  impute  immodesty  to  the  women  of 
fashion.  In  truth  there  is,  under  the  usages 
of  our  social  life,  more  immodesty  in  dis- 
cussing the  decollete  dress  than  in  wearing 
it,  albeit  the  fact  remains  that  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  stripping  is  to  attract 
the  male  of  the  species  by  a  show  to 
inspire  a  desire  for  further  knowledge. 
Corea  is  to  the  front  just  now,  and  it 
was  my  fortune  to  be  present  when  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  gave  his  first  reception  in 
a  social  way  to  the  original  Corean  embassy 
at  tbp  W)nto  Hon^p,      It  is  nistomarv  to  dc- 
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i^oribe  the  fenii  Ijarliario  foreigner  whose  wo- 
men are  eecluded  in  the  harem  as  gloating 
on  the  exposed  charms  of  our  decollete 
ladies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  never  saw 
more  embarrassed  and  distressed  human  be- 
ings than  these  diplomatic  Mongols  when 
the  female  part  of  Washington's  best  society, 
bare  almost  to  the  waist,  tripped  up,  fanned 
themselves,  and  chattered  and  smiled.  Their 
modesty — the  modesty  of  the  Corean  men — 
dyed  their  yellow  faces  a  deep  red  The 
opening  of  the  floor  would  have  been  welcome 
to  them,  and  certainly  nothing  in  our  cus- 
toms would  have  surprised  them  had  the 
women  removed  their  skirts  by  way  of  say- 
ing adieu.  I  dare  say  that  the  letters  writ- 
ten home  by  tlie  embassy  would  not  have  ap- 
peared more  shocking  to  their  Corean  readers 
had  entire  nudity  supervenud.  Yet  as  there 
was  on  the  women's  part  an  utter  absence  of 
consciousness  of  immodesty,  how  can  Mrs. 
(xranniss  impute  to  the  decollete  custom  an 
unchaste  motive?  The  uncovering  of  the 
face  in  public  in  a  Mahommedan  country 
would,  because  of  custom,  be  as  distinctly 
immodest  as  the  wearing  of  a  waistless 
gown  in  Christian  America  or  Europe. 


Who  that  is  not  himself  a  bicyclist,  and 
hardened  to  the  company  of  bicyclists,  can 
see  a  girl  on  a  wheel  without  experiencing 
eiiher  a  desire  to  avert  his  eyes  or  to  look  at 
her  closer?  The  energetic  action  of  her  figure 
does  convey  to  the  observing  novice  an 
impression  of  immodesty,  just  as  a  woman 
astride  a  horse  does.  It  is  all  a  matter  of 
usage.  When  with  the  passage  of  years  it  shall 
become  as  common  for  women  to  be  on  bi- 
cycles and  to  bestride  horses  as  it  is  for  them 
now  to  recline  in  carriages,  only  a  surviving 
Granniss  will  apply  the  test  of  modesty. 
The  reason  that  the  unused  eye  questions,  is 
that  the  skirt  is  primarily  designed  to  deny 
the  fact  of  legs.  It  is  the  Grannisses  and 
the  Willards  who  are  vulgar,  not  the  women 
who  obey  the  fashions  of  their  time.  If  the 
question  were  up  as  a  new  one — how  women 
should  be  clothed — Mrs.  Granniss'  objections 
to  the  low-cut  corsage  and  the  V-shaped  back 
would  be  obviously  timely  and  decent.  But 
as  customs  exist  it  is  as  indelicate  to  debate 
the  decollete  dress  as  it  would  be  to  inveigh 
against  the  waltz  in  a  ballroom  as  an  un- 
chaste exercise  Reformers  who  are  acutely 
conscious  of  their  sex  should  never  array 
themselves  in  one  nor  indulge  themselves  in 
the  other.  And  reformers  who  can't  find 
more  serious  evils  to  attack  in  this  naughty 
world  than  the  follies  of  fashion  or  the  mild 
excesses  of  the  minor  theatres  have  mistaken 
their  sphere;  they  belong  in  the  sewing 
circle  and  could  be  better  utilized  by  their 
beloved  pastors  in  church  work. 


There  areabout  120,000  Republicans  in  Cal- 
ifornia, taking  the  figures  of  last  month's  elec- 
tion. In  the  mass  these  voters  are  as 
patriotic  and  intelligent  as  their  neighbors 
of  other  parties.  Indeed  they  are  disposed 
to  think  that  they  excel  their  neighbors  in 
patriotism  and  intelligence,  for  the  well-to-do 
are  commonly  Republicans,  and  the  well-to- 
do,  having  a  "  stake  in  the  country,"  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  they  are  the  peculiar 
guardians  of  the  public  welfare.  The  citi- 
zens who  chose  the  Republican  rather  than 
the  Democratic  or  Populist  nominees  for  the 
Legislature  did  so,  doubtless,  in  the  confi- 
dence that  they  were  doing  a  good  thing  for 
California.  They  were  persuaded  that  a 
Republican  Legislature  would  be  wi.ser  in  its 
acts  than  a  Democratic  Legislature,  precisely 
as  they  concluded  it  would  be  better  for  the 
State  to  have  a  Democratic  than  a  Republi- 
can Governor.     Had  the  Legislature  been 


Democratic  W.  W.  Foote,  Jackson  Temple, 
Judge  Wallace,  Judge  Maguire,  or  some  man 
of  like  caliber  and  character  would  have 
gone  to  the  Senate.  As  things  stand,  what 
is  the  prospect?  No  one  is  seriously  spoken 
of  for  the  office  except  Mr.  Perkins  and  Mr. 
de  Young.  No  one,  I  think,  will  contend 
that  Mr.  Perkins  is  an  intellectual  man,  a 
statesman,  or  better  fitted  by  reason  of  native 
endowment,  acquirements  and  connections 
to  represent  the  people  of  California  than 
thousands  of  otlier  men  who  have  made 
business  successes.  It  is  not  pretended  that 
he  is  well  equipped  for  the  position.  The 
strongest  argument  advanced  in  his  behalf  is 
that  he  is  better  than  Mr.  de  Young.  That 
to  the  advocates  of  Mr.  Perkins  appears  to 
be  taken  as  conclusive. 

But  why  should  the  Republicans  of  Cali- 
fornia be  thus  restricted?  What  reason  is 
is  there  tliat  in  order  to  be  saved 
from  a  De  Young  the  Senatorship  must  be 
given  to  a  Perkins?  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  Republicans  of  Californiana,  like 
their  fellow-citizens,  desire  to  be  represented 
by  a  Senator  who,  besides  standing  for  the 
common  good,  shall  possess  mental  qualifica- 
tions and  personal  attributes  such  as  are  re- 
quired in  a  man  of  high  public  station.  That 
being  true  of  the  Republican  party,  why 
may  we  not  look  to  a  Republican  Legislatui'e 
for  such  a  choice?  Surely,  the  Republican 
party  is  not  destitute  of  men  of  this  kind. 
We  have  but  to  turn  our  eyes  on  the  Supreme 
Court  to  see  at  least  two  of  them — Chief  Jus- 
tice Beatty  and  Justice  De  Haven.  Both  are 
of  good  reputation  and  respectable  capacity. 
The  public  would  be  more  than  pleased  to 
have  either  of  them  in  the  Senate.  If  the 
choice  lay  between  these  gentlemen  on  the 
one  side  and  Perkins  and  De  Young  on  the 
other,  and  the  matter  were  to  be  decided  by 
popular  vote,  where  would  the  two  latter 
stand  in  the  poll?  Are  there  a  thousand 
Republicans  in  all  California  who  would  give 
their  ballots  for  Mr.  de  Young?  Yet  if  De 
Young  wants  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
Senator  Stanford,  who  doubts  that  he  can 
gratify  his  ambition? 


What  is  the  matter  with  the  Republican 
party  that  it  has  so  little  power  over  its  Leg- 
islature as  this  state  of  things  betokens? 
To  whom  does  the  Legislature  belong,  and 
why  do  the  120,000  Republicans  of  Califor- 
nia allow  this  state  of  things  to  exist?  Are 
they  not  able  to  demand,  and  enforce  their 
demand,  that  the  Legislature  sh.all  represent 
the  will  of  the  party  instead  of  the  will  of 
a  railroad  corporation?  For  who  would 
hear  of  Mr.  de  Young  as  a  Senatorial  candi- 
date, or  Mr.  Perkins  either,  were  it  not  that 
the  Southern  Pacific  is  in  politics? 

We  have  Republicans  whose  talents  and 
cleanness  of  character  would,  were  they  in 
the  Senate,  place  them  on  a  par  with  Sher- 
man and  Hoar  and  the  other  Republicans 
of  note  and  standing  there.  What  foul  en- 
chantment is  on  the  Republican  party  of 
California  that  it  consents  to  let  Mr.  C.  P. 
Huntington  put  it  and  the  State  to  shame 
by  selecting  for  it  the  men  who  shall  go  to 
the  Senate? 

President  Cleveland  will  hardly  he  accepted 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a  clear- 
eyed  guide  in  matters  of  finance.  It  might 
have  been  thought,  after  his  ten  years'  experi- 
ence as  a  student  of  the  silver  question  and 
as  the  prophet  of  evil,  that  a  suspicion  would 
occasionally  cross  his  mind  that  he  does  not 
know  all  that  is  to  be  known  of  money. 
The   vaticinations  of  disaster   to   which   he 
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treated  the  Congress  sitting  after  his  election 
and  before  his  inauguration  were  not  fulfilled; 
his  predictions  of  the  prosperity  that  was  to 
follow  the  repeal  of  the  purchasing  clause  of 
the  Sherman  Act,  have  similiarly  failed.  Be- 
hind the  pressure  which  he  brought  to  bear 
upon  Congress  to  do  his  will  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  was  a  more  or  less  vague  promise 
of  remedial  action.  The  country  has  waited 
for  it  until  now.  It  comes  in  a  proposition 
to  turn  the  finances  of  the  country  over  to 
the  management  of  his  very  goods  friends, 
the  bankers — a  class  of  men  who  probably 
know  li  ss  about  finance  and  more  about 
money-making  than  any  other.  The  money 
of  the  country  will  not  be  upon  a  sound  basis 
until  we  have  again  bimetallism.  The 
scientific  financiers  of  this  and  most 
other  civilized  countries  are  for  it;  the 
bankers,  the  lenders,  the  coupon-clippers, 
are  against  it.  Were  England  to  joia  with 
us  we  could  have  bimetallism.  The  same 
classes  that  have  President's  Cleveland's 
ear  here  control  the  jjolicy  of  England's 
government.  The  people  of  England,  like 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  are  not 
monometallists.  Free  coinage  of  silver  as  an 
unaided  American  experiment  is  not  to  be 
looked  for.  But  free  coinage  of  silver  inaug- 
urated simultaneously  by  the  United  States 
and  England  would  be  a  success  beyond  per- 
adventure,  for  Germany,  France  and  Italy 
would  gladly  follow  the  example.  While 
the  agitation  for  free  silver  is  led  in  this 
country  by  the  mining  interest  its  attain- 
ment will  be  postponed.  The  miners'  inter- 
est is  a  thing  altogether  separate  from  the 
financial  question.  The  advocates  of  real 
bimetallism  should  not  confine  their  propa- 
ganda to  America  but  carry  it  into  England. 
Our  best  equipped  speakers  should  be  sent 
over  there  when  the  parliamentary  elections 
are  next  pending  and  the  return  of  a  House  of 
Commons  committed  to  bimetallism  secured 
contemporaneously  with  the  return  of  a  Con- 
gress of  the  same  mind.  The  interest  of  the 
masses  of  both  countries  being  the  same,  and 
both  being  in  the  enjoyment  of  popular  gov- 
ernment, it  does  not  occur  to  me  that  this 
scheme  is  impracticable.  On  each  side  of 
the  water  there  are  identical  forces  to  fight.  In 
any  event  the  proposal  of  common  action  at 
the  polls  is  far  more  rational  and  hopeful 
than  the  Cleveland-Carlisle  device  of  making 
the  money-lenders  the  regulators  of  the  vol- 
ume of  the  currency.  The  presidential  sug- 
gestion is  worthy  the  imagination  of  a  dream- 
ing pawnbroker. 


There  are  good  features  in  the  President's 
message — his  plea  for  free  ships  is  in  line 
with  common  sense,  and  if  answered  by  legis- 
lation would  do  much  for  San  Francisco  and 
all  maritime  cities — but  as  a  whole  it  is  as 
ponderous  and  disappointing  as  the  man 
himself  has  been.  He  is  a  surface  states- 
man and  manifestly  incapable  of  divining 
the  causes  which  have  brought  two  years  of 
bitter  hard  times  upon  an  industrious  people 
inhabiting  a  productive  country.  With  good 
harvests  and  ample  labor,  poverty  is  pinch- 
ing the  masses.  If  he  has  thought  of  the 
causes  of  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth, 
and  the  paralysis  that  has  fallen  upon  our 
industrial  energy,  he  has  not  had  the  courage 
to  speak.  Another  winter  with  soup-houses 
and  marching  armies  of  the  unemployed  is 
confronting  us.  Grover  Cleveland,  million- 
aire. Democrat  and  failure,  has  nothing  to 
say.  He  is  one  of  the  last  of  his  line.  A 
new  order  of  statesmanship  must  arise  to 
face  the  social  problem — a  statesmanship 
that  will  ask  with  courage  why  it  is  that 
many  must  be  in  poverty  that  one  may  be 
rich. 

Arthub  McEw£N. 


ARTHUR     McE  WEN'S     LETTER. 


HER  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

"Jack,"  said  I,  "my  next  husband  shall  be  a 
soldier." 

"It's  a  pity  your  first  wasn't,"  was  his  unkind 
rrply. 

We  had  been  to  the  tournament  at  the  Mechan- 
ics' Paviliop,  and  I  was  enthusiastic — indeed, 
ridiculously  eo— over  the  wonderful  feats  that  had 
been  performfd  by  the  men  in  blue.  The  Horse 
Show  would  have  been  a  tame  affair  if  it  had  fol- 
lowed instead  of  precede<.l  tliis  e.xhibition.  Who 
would  care  to  look  at  a  promenade  of  racers,  or 
even  the  high  jumping,  after  seeing  wrestling  and 
fencing  on  horseback — not  to  speak  of  a  dozen 
equally  fascinating  and  novel  sports?  But  I  am 
not  saying  what  I  had  in  mind.  When  I  told  Jack 
that  I  wanted  a  soldier  as  his  successor  I  expressed 
woman's  admiration  for  strength  and  courage.  No, 
no,  the  love  of  these  qualities  is  not  dying  out  in 
women.  Because  we  marry  puny  mites  of  men  it 
doesn't  follow  that  we  have  lost  our  barbaric  love 
of  the  strongest.  The  puny  mite  may  have  a  mill- 
ion, and  that  makes  him  slronger  in  these  days  of 
Our  I^ord  than  a  Saudow.  Wu  know  this,  and  we 
know,  loo,  that  there  are  oiher  qualities  which  go 
to  make  them  agreeable  animals  to  live  with  beside 
physical  strength.  But  there  isn't  a  woman  alive, 
with  real  blood  in  her  veins,  who  doesn't  love  a 
man  to  some  degree  for  his  very  strength.  We 
want  to  be  fo>ight  for— at  least  we  want  to  feel  that 
the  man  «ho  is  ours  is  capable  of  fighting  for  us 
and  willing  to.  George  Meredith  says  the  last 
thing  to  be  civilized  by  man  will  be  woman.  The 
English  novelist  is  right  to  this  extent :  that  many 
a  generation  will  have  to  pass  before  woman  loses 
her  admiration  for  mere  brute  strength — she  hasn't 
yet  become  so  civilized  as  to  believe  that  the  man 
who  gaius  his  revenge  by  indirection,  finesse  and 
all  that  is  the  equal  of  him  who  challenges  his 
enemy  to  his  faie,  and  knocks  him  down  if  neces- 
sary. Give  us  the  old  days  of  the  tournaments  and 
let  the  men  tilt  for  us — 1  don't  know  but  that  we 
would  do  quite  as  well  as  at  present,  and  surely  we 
would  stand  some  chance  of  having  husbands  who 
wouldn't  have  to  cry  "Police!  "  every  time  a  beg- 
gar grew  insulting. 

I  read  this  to  Jack,  who  seemed  quite  amused, 
and  only  commented  in  his  sarcastic  way :  "John 
L.  Sullivan  must  be  quite  your  ideal,  my  dear." 


I  know  that  I  am  not  foolish  in  my  belief  that 
women  are  subject  to  the  spell  of  strength,  because 
1  have  made  it  a  subject  of  conversation  lately 
among  many  of  my  friends,  and  have  found  few  to 
take  exception  to  my  position,  and  these  made  pre- 
tense to  extreme  intellectuality.  One  very  observ- 
ant woman  brought  to  my  attention  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  foreigners — at  least  whf-n  untitled 
— who  married  .\merican  girls  were  splendid  speci- 
mens of  physical  manhood.  I  could  name  a  dozen 
or  more  who  have  ma'ried  Californian  girls — most 
of  them  big,  clear  complexioned,  stalwart  fellows, 
who  take  long  strides,  and  know  where  the  be^t 
hunting  is  to  be  had,  and  liow  many  hundreds  they 
can  lift.  Don't  fancy  lor  one  moment  tliat  the 
chief  stock  in  trade  of  these  men  in  tlie  marrying 
market  was  their  foreign  birth— not  a  bit  of  it. 
Their  chief  claim  to  preferment  over  their  Ameri- 
can rivals  was  their  size  and  strength.  They  had 
been  playing  cricket  and  polo  and  riding  after  the 
hounds  when  the  Amt  rican  young  men  were  play- 
ing billiards,  I  suppose. 

Since  it  seems  to  be  the  fashion  to  be  a  reformer 
these  days,  I'm  going  to  have  a  reform  of  my  own 
— to  teach  the  American  young  man  to  shoot,  like- 
wise to  ride,  likewise  to  box,  and  so  make  himself 
a  first-class  animal.  How  will  I  make  him  do  these 
things?  By  letting  him  know  that  women  want 
him  to.  Yes,  you  dear  men  must  know  that  to  be 
clever  in  a  courtroom  or  at  a  desk  or  in  a  parlor  is 
not  all  that  woman  requires  in  a  husband — not 
eveu  if  you  have  all  the  virtues,  which  most  of  you 
haven't. 

"  But  I  don't  see  that  many  of  us  are  mourning 
over  the  smallness  of  the  supply  of  women  who  are 
willing  to  have  u.","  remarked' Jack,  with  his  eye- 
brows raised  and  blowing  his  cigar  smoke  into  the 
air  in  aleisurly  manner,  which  was  intended  to  be 
almost  insulting. 

"  tjuite  true,  my  dear,"  I  replied,  "you  know 
when  I  go  to  the  market  and  can't  get  those  mussels 
you  so  dearly  love,  I  have  to  take  clams." 

Betty. 

Arthur  MoEnea  has  begun  the  publication  or  his  LeIUr 
again  and  It  is  as  bright  and  aggressive  as  It  Is  possible 
for  a  brilliant  and  thoroughly  honest  man  to  make  It.  Mr 
MoEwen  has  occupied  positions  on  metropolitan  newspapers 
which  have  enabled  him  to  know  who  the  "associated  vll- 
lanles"  are,  and  ho  has  the  courage  to  write  and  publish 
what  be  thinks  ot  the  rich  men  who  buy  legislatures,  Juries 
and  oourts.  The  Utirr  will  bo  published  regularly  In  future. 
—  YUalia  Timet. 


THE  COMING  CRASH. 

nlTNTINOTON's    LIABILITIES   AND    HIS    LACK    OF   HONEY 

TO   MEET   THEM. 

Assuming  that  the  Southern  Pacific  ComlSany 
keeps  its  head  above  water  till  the  close  of  the 
present  year,  it  will  have  to  pay  during  the  first 
half  of  January  next: 

Coupons  due  Jan  y  Ist tS,680,965 

C.  P.  1st  mortgage  bonds  due  Jftn'y  lOtb l.!SS,000 

In  all M,e38.985 

This  is  just  $1,467,000  more  than  what  it  had  to 
pay  for  corresponding  items  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  year.  Meantime  the  receipts  of  the 
company  fell  off  during  the  first  eight  months  of 
the  current  year  $3,619,630,  oral  the  rate  of  1(5,429,- 
295  for  the  year.  So  that  Mr.  Huntington  has  be' 
foro  him  the  encouraging  New  Year's  prospect  Oj 
nearly  a  million  and  a  half  more  to  pay  than  las. 
season  and  nearly  five  and  a  half  millions  less  where 
with  to  pay  than  a  vear  ago! 

Last  year  the  floating  debt  represented  by  de- 
mand and  short  time  notes  increased  from  $1,934,- 
634  to  $3  742,338;  this  year  it  promises  to  run  up  to 
at  least  $6,989,740. 

How  much  further  will  this  bubble  stretch  before 
bursting? 

That  is  a  question  impossible  to  answer  with  any 
certainty.  But  a  conjecture  may  be  hazarded; 
money  lieverwas  so  plenty  in  New  York  ss  it  is  now, 
prodded  Ihe  securiliet  be  first  class;  Mr.  Huntington's, 
of  course,  are  not  such.  The  only  thing  he  probably 
has  to  offer  is  Southern  Pacific  bonds,  and  the 
names  of  the  Pacific  Improvement  Company,  or 
some  one  of  the  other  multitudinous  corporations 
under  which  the  people  associated  under  the  name 
of  the  SoHthern  Pacific  Company  do  busicess. 
They  are  all  pretty  well  known  and  all  known  to 
stand  for  substantially  the  same  thing,  so  that  the 
acute  Hebrews  with  whom  he  deals  are  not  likely 
to  be  deceived.  The  present  is  not  a  time  to  ex- 
tend credits  which  rest  on  a  basis  so  insecure  as 
these  do,  and  which  increase  with  such  prodigious 
rapii'ity.  The  memory  of  the  Argentine  cedulas 
and  the  Baiings'  collapse  is  too  recent.  Eailroad 
finance,  too,  is  in  too  unsettled  a  condition  to  war- 
rant hopeful  anticipations  of  the  future  and  the 
overland  roads  have  all  been  losing  money. 

It  is  understood  that  the  reorganization  commit- 
tee of  the  Northern  Pacific  have  abandoned  all  hope 
of  accomplishing  anything  for  another  year,  and 
perhaps  for  two,  and  have  therefore  arranged  to 
float  $5,000,000  of  receivers'  certificates.  As  these 
securities,  like  a  bottomry  bond,  take  precedence  of 
even  the  first  morlgage,  the  prospective  issue  of  so 
large  an  amount  of  them  by  a  rival  line  already  in  a 
receiver's  hands  is  an  ominous  symptom,  for  it  evi- 
dently looks  to  a  loss  of  that  amount  on  the  busi- 
ness of  1895. 

All  things  considered,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that 
Mr.  Huntington's  Ides  of  March  are  at  hand. 

He  intimated  in  an  interview  published  a  few 
weeks  since  that  he  proposed  to  placate  the  holders 
of  the  Central  Pacific  first  mortgage  bonds  that 
come  due  this  year,  by  issuing  to  them  a  new  sheet 
of  coupons  for  another  period;  but  that  device,  though 
not  witliout  apparent  merit,  will  hardly  work;  the 
Central  Pacific  firsts  are  not  an  ordinary  railroad 
bond.  The  government's  claim  was  by  law  the  first 
lien  on  the  road,  and  the  first  mortgage  was  permit- 
ted to  take  precedence  over  it  by  a  special  statute 
for  a  prescribed  time  and  amount.  That  priority 
does  not  rest  on  the  ordinary  basis  of  contract,  but 
on  a  statute  absolute  and  peculiar  in  its  provisions. 
It  is  scarce  probable  that  the  holders  of  the  ma- 
turing bonds  will  be  so  rash  as  to  extend  lime  to 
Mr.  Huntington  on  the  small  lot  that  come  due  in 
January,  taking  the  risk  of  the  interpretation  of 
this  statute  and  of  the  dissent  of  remaining  bond- 
holders, whose  demands  become  due  in  1896,  and 
succeeuing  years.  I  think  it  safe  to  say  they  will 
not,  and  tliat  Mr.  Huntington  will  have  to  provide 
for  the  hatch  that  mature  on  January  16th  next  or 
let  them  go  to  protest.  To  elect  for  the  latter 
alternative  will  be  quite  embarrassing,  for  to  let  the 
bonds  go  to  protest  will  be  to  confess  inability  to 
take  care  of  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  his 
own  first  mortgage  bonds,  which  are  better  secured 
and  intrinsically  more  valuable  to-day  than  any 
other  bond  he  has  ever  issued  (for  it  is  an  unques- 
tioned first  lien,  with  the  Government  holding  a 
second  mortgage  of  equal  amount,  and  so  bound  in 
self  protection  to  buy  the  pro})erty)  and  to  take  up 
even  that  small  installment  of  the  bonds  and  hold 
them,  till  the  future  of  that  mortgage  is  determined, 
calls  for  more  cash  than  it  will  be  found  convenient 
to  provide. 

If  by  any  hocus  pocus  Mr.  Huntinglon  can  raise 
the  money  it  would  be  his  policy  to  buy  and  hold 
the  bonds,  for  if  they  go  to  protest,  it  will  not  be 
long  before  holders  and  dealers  will  be  studying  and 
discussing  some  interesting  questions  to  which  the 
prospect  of  foreclosure  will  give  prominence.  These 


questions  rehite  to  the  court  which  may  be  a^ked  lo 
assume  jurisdiction  of  the  foredosnre;  the  mode  of 
getting  the  second  mortgagee  (the  United  States) 
into  court  and  cutting  off  their  equity  of  redemp- 
tion, which  unless  cut  off  will  endure  forever,  and 
which  without  an  act  of  Congress  cannot  be  cut  off, 
and  the  priority  of  the  bonds  as  between  them- 
selves— for  there  is  a  knotty  question  there  arising 
under  the  statute  of  1864,  that  has  never  yet  been 
ventilated,  but  which  in  case  of  foreclosure  mu-st 
come  up. 

These  circumstances  and  the  fact  that  the  bonds 
mature  in  installments,  running  through  several 
jears,  must  prevent  any  reorganization  of  the  com- 
pany in  the  way  usual  in  railroad  foreclosures,  and 
as  they  begin  to  be  studied  and  understood  by  hold- 
ers, prudent  men,  rather  than  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  contributing  to  or  awaiting  their  legal  solu- 
tion, will  submit  to  a  small  loss  and  sell  their  bonds. 
The  price  will  gradually  decline  under  the  influ- 
ence of  such  sales  and  discussions,  and  thus  the 
hollowness  of  the  whole  fabric  of  Southern  Pacific 
credit.cannot  fail  to  become  manifest,  with  results 
easily  anticipated. 

I,  hold,  therefore,  that  if  the  money  can  be  had  by 
any  contrivancet  Mr.  Huntington  will  buy  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  bonds  maturing  in  January,  rather  than 
have  them  put  into  any  cour.-e  of  collection  what- 
ever, and  1  imagine  that  he  will  find  ihe  enormous 
gap  between  his  receipts  and  disbursements  which 
will  loom  up  at  the  opening  of  the  new  year  a  most 
lamentable  hiatus.  It  all  comes  hack  to  the  qufS- 
tion  of  what  securities  he  or  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  or  the  Pacific  Improvement  Company  has 
to  offer  fur  a  loan  of  five  or  six  millions,  au'l  the 
answer  will  be  the  same  as  to  all,  viz. :  S.  P.  R.  R. 
bonds.    Of  these  there  are  three  sons,  viz. : 

I.  Southern  Pac.  sixes  of  1375  @  1882,  of  which 
there  are,  say,  $31,293,500  outstanding  ; 

II.  S.  P.  fives  of  1888,  whereof  $12,932,000  are 
reported  outstanding  last  January  ;  and 

III.  Southern  Pacific  fives  of  1893,  ot  which 
about  $89,000,0u0  are  issuable,  hut  it  is  said  only 
$2,491,000  were  actually  out  at  same  dale. 

i  shall  examine  these  securities  in  their  order, 
but  for  want  of  space  must  defer  the  matter  till  an- 
other issue. 

Banker. 
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ARTHUR    McEWBN'S    LETTER. 


THE  SINGLE  TAX. 

IT   IB    ALEKADY    IN    PRACTICAL   POLITICS   IN    THK  STATB 
OF    NEW   YOKE. 

Editor  AnxnoR  McEwen's  Letter:  In  your 
Letter  of  the  17th  ult.  you  express  the  opinion  tlial 
the  single  tax  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  brought  into 
practical  politics  in  this  country.  I  have  great  re- 
spect for  your  judgment  in  matters  of  public  con- 
cern, where  I  know  you  are  in  possession  of  the 
facte  upon  which  you  base  your  judgine.nta.  But 
in  reaching  the  opinion  exprcsaed   by  you  in  the 

f)aragraph  to  which  I  refer,  I  think  ^vou  have  over- 
ookoil  some  important  facts,  to  whicli  I  beg  leave 
to  direct  your  attention. 

Before  Henry  George  had  written  upon  the  sin- 
gle tax  there  was,  in  .and  about  the  city  of  New 
York,  a  small  but  thoughtful  school  of  economists 
who  believed  and  taught  that  the  attempt  to  tax 
iwrsonal  property  is  a  mistake.  Mr.  George's  cam- 
paign for  the  Mayoralty  of  New  York  in  18S6 
brought  his  single  tax  theory  into  active  public 
discussion,  and  when  in  the  following  year  he  was 
nominated  for  Secretary  of  State,  this  discussion 
was  carried  on  ably  and  earnestly  throughout  the 
State  of  New  York.  In  1887  Mayor  Hewitt  sent  a 
message  to  the  Common  Council  of  New  York  in 
which  he  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  tax  on  per- 
sonal property,  and  set  forth  the  great  advantages 
■which  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy  would  confer 
upon  the  metropolis.  The  founding  of  the  Stan- 
dard by  Henry  George,  and  the  formation  of  the 
Anti-Poverty  Society  by  Dr.  McGlynn  and  others, 
did  much  to  awaken  an  interest  on  the  subject  of 
taxation  in  the  popular  mind  of  New  York  State, 
and  particularly  of  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn. 

After  the  excitement  of  the  three  or  four  years 
immediately  following  the  year  lj86  had  some- 
what subsided,  it  was  found  that  there  were  in 
New  York  three  schools  of  tax  reformers;  1,  the 
tariff  reformers  and  free  traders,  who  became  act- 
ive Cleveland  Democrats  after  his  celebrated  tariff 
message  of  1887 ;  2,  the  tax  reformers  who  favored 
the  exemption  of  personal  property  from  taxation  ; 
and,  3,  the  single  taxers,  both  limited  and  unlim- 
ited. 

The  first  school  confined  theii-  activity  to  the 
field  of  national  politics,  and  by  earnest  propa- 
ganda work  in  New  York  and  the  West  and  North- 
west contributed  very  largely  to  the  success  of  the 
Democrats  in  1890,  and  again  in  1892. 

The  second  and  third  schools  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  State  and  local  taxation. 
The  plan  agreed  upon  by  them  was  to  endeavor  to 
secure  the  passage  by  the  Legislature  of  an  Act 
authorizing  cities,  towns  or  counties  to  determine 
for  themselves  whether  to  continue  to  tax  land, 
improvements  on  land  and  personal  property,  or 
to  exempt  the  last,  or  the  two  last,  species  of  prop- 
erty. This  is  a  movement  for  local  option  in  taxa- 
tion. These  tax  reformers  and  single  taxers,  lay- 
ing aside  all  minor  and  ultimate  differences,  en- 
tered heartily  .ind  unitedly  upon  the  work  of  win- 
ning over  the  Legislature  to  their  views.  In  1891, 
as  I  remember,  they  had  introduced  into  the  Legis- 
lature a  bill  granting  local  option  in  taxation  to 
the  cities,  towns  and  counties  of  the  State.  The 
friends  of  the  bill  were  unable  to  bring  it  to  a  vote 
that  year.  In  1892  a  similar  bill  received  a  few 
votes.  In  1893  a  like  bill  received  quite  a  respect- 
able vote  (I  have  not  the  numbers).  In  1894  a 
bill,  substantially  the  same,  received  54  votes  in 
its  favor  to  65  votes  against  it  in  the  .\ssembly.  In 
1894  the  friends  of  the  measure,  encouraged  by  the 
vote  in  its  favor  in  the  Assembly  of  1893  to  believe 
that  it  might  pass  the  .Assembly,  had  it  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  a  Senator  who  took  care  to  state 
that  he  introduced  it  "by  request."  It  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  the  chairman  of  which  was 
from  the  northern  part  of  tlie  State.  The  commit- 
tee reported  against  the  bill,  the  chairman  saying 
that  the  object  of  the  measure  evidently  was  to 
enable  the  cities  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Rochester 
and  Buffalo  to  exempt  personal  property  from  tax- 
ation, and  that  the  effect  of  this  would  be  to  draw 
to  these  cities  a  large  part  of  the  business  of  the 
State,  to  the  impoverishment  and  ruin  of  those 
portions  of  the  State  that  did  not  see  fit  to  adopt 
that  method  of  taxation.  The  Senator  wiio  had 
introduced  the  bill  thereupon  expressed  himself  as 
heartily  in  favor  of  it,  and  asked  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  what  there  would  be  to  prevent  the 
counties  constituting  his  constituency  from  adopt- 
ing the  policy  and  thereby  averting  the  evils  he 
dreaded. 

In  1893  delegates  to  a  Constitutional  Convention 
were  elected.  The  Convention  met  in  1894.  It 
appointed  a  Committee  on  Taxation,  and  this  Com- 
mittee r.ported  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
prohibiting  the  Legislature  from  ever  exeuipting 
from  taxation  any  property  which  is  not  already 
exenjpt  by  law.  .As  soon  as  this  report  was  made 
public,  the  Brooklyn  Revenue  Reform  Club 
prepared  and  published  an  appeal  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  signed  by  its  President, 
Th^-'S.  G.  She.irman,  and  its  Secretary,  Robfrt 
Baker.    This  address  earnestly  entreated  the  Con- 


vention not  to  submit  such  an  amendment,  and  in- 
timated that  if  submitted  it  would  be  rejected  by 
the  people  and  would  endanger  the  adoption  of  all 
the  other  amendments.  It  said  of  the  bill  of  1894, 
to  which  I  have  already  referred  :  "The  leaders  of 
lioth  the  great  parties  in  the  A'semblyof  1894, 
backed  Ijy  the  almost  solid  voteof  New  York,  Kings 
and  Westchester  Counties,  and  with  the  support  of 
many  members  from  farming  districts,  urged  the 
passage  of  a  bill  allowing  home  rule  and  local  op- 
tion in  matters  of  purely  local  taxation.  It  will  be 
ag.iin  presented  unless  made  impossible  by  a  con- 
stitutional prohibition.  That  measure  commands 
the  warm  approval  of  all  parties  and  all  classes  in 
the  cities,  especially  of  the  trade  and  labor  organi- 
zations, which  are  unanimous  in  demanding  it. 
But  it  also  commands  the  approval  of  a  large  and 
rapidly  increasing  proportion  of  the  farmers  and 
laborers  in  the  rujal  districts." 

After  I  received  this  address  from  Mr.  Shearman, 
I  noticed  in  the  dispatches  that  the  Convention 
had  completed  its  labors  and  adjourned.  I  was  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  know  whether  or  not  it  had 
submitted  such  an  amendment,  but  could  get  no 
information  through  the  press  dispatches.  I  there- 
fore wrote  to  Mr.  Georue,  asking  him  to  let  me 
know  what  had  been  done  in  the  matter.  On  Oct. 
8,  1894,  he  wrote  me,  saying:  "The  amendment  in- 
imical to  the  single  tax  has  not  been  adopted.  We 
are  all  right."  lam  informed  by  well-balanced, 
ob-ervant  gentlemen  from  New  York  City,  that  the 
propusiiion  to  exempt  personal  property  from  taxa- 
tion in  New  York  City  will  carry  bv  a  vote  of  4  to  1 
the  first  time  it  is  submitted  to  the  electors  of  that 
city. 

You  will  perceive  from  the  foregoing  statements, 
how  far  the  single  tax  has  already  been  brought  into 
practical  politics.  I  know  the  orthodox  American 
way  of  getting  a  reform  is  to  form  a  p:irty  to  carry 
it  into  practical  operation,  and  many  people  believe 
that  we  shall  never  have  the  single  tax  uutil  we 
have  formed  a  great  Single  Tax  Party  to  carry  it 
into  effect.  I  am  not  of  that  opinion.  You  will 
see  from  the  extract  from  Mr.  Shearman's  address, 
that  the  local  option  bill  was  supported  by  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats.  The  Legislature  of 
1893,  which  gave  the  bill  its  iirst  respectable  sup- 
port,  was  Democratic.  The  Legislature  of  1894, 
whose  Assembly  came  wnthin  12  votesof  passing  it, 
was  Reputilican.  We  have,  therefore,  reasonable 
ground  to  believe  that  the  local  option  bill  will  be 
passed  before  many  years,  no  matter  which  party 
controls  the  Legislature.  I  need  not  say  to  you 
that  the  adopiion  of  the  principle  of  exempting 
personal  property  from  taxation  in  the  City  of  New 
York  will  knock  the  key.-itone  out  of  the  arch  upon 
which  the  present  abominable  systeni  (if  taxation 
rests.  If  New  York  adopts  the  principle  of  ex- 
empting personal  property  from  taxation,  every 
other  city  must  follow  its  lead  or  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. But  New  York  cannot  stop  at  the  exemption 
of  personal  property  from  taxation,  and  still  go  on 
taxing  improvements.  No  people  sulficiently  ad- 
vanced in  intelligence  to  exempt  personal  property 
can  long  fail  to  exem]it  improvements.  New  Zea- 
land furnishes  a  proof  of  this.  In  1S91  the  Balance 
Ministry  exempted  personal  property  and  some 
improvements;  in  1893  the  Act  was  amended  so  as 
to  exempt  aU  improvements.  The  New  York  tax 
reformers  do  not  appreciate  the  fact,  but  all  the  sin- 
gle taxers  do.  For  present  practical  purposes, 
therefore,  a  tax  reformer  counts  for  as  much  as  a 
single  taxer,  just  as  a  single  taxer  limited,  is,  for 
present  purposes,  as  good  as  a  single  taxer  unlim- 
ited. When  we  get  personal  property  exempt 
from  taxation  in  a  great  commercial  city  like  New 
York,  the  law  of  trade  will  get  in  behind  us  and  do 
the  rest. 

I  believe  we  shall  seethe  Single  Tax  in  beneficent 
and  effective  operation  long  before  the  railroads 
are  nationalized.  And  that  is  as  it  should  be. 
What  permanent  benefit  can  we  get  from  tiie  na- 
tionalization of  the  railroads,  so  long  as  the  land- 
lord is  still  permitted  to  go  on  robbing  labor  and 
capital?  It  would  leave  him  more  to  take,  just  as 
invention  and  improvements  in  methods  of  produc- 
tion have  given  him  more  to  take,  but  his  capacity 
for  taking  is  unlimited.  He  is  the  robber  that  takes 
all  that  is  left,  in  any  event.  You  are  right  in  say- 
ing that  the  single  tax  goes  far  deeper  than  either 
the  financial  or  railroad  question.  And  for  that 
very  reason  I  believe  it  must  and  will  be  settled 
before  they  are  settled. 

Yours  truly,  * 

Joseph  Leggett. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NOTICE    TO    CKEDITORS. 

Estate  of  James  Flynn,  deceased. 

Notice  Is  tiereby  given  by  ttie  undersigned  Administrator 
of  the  Estate  of  the  said  deceased,  to  the  Creditors  of,  and 


all  persons  haviuK  claims  against  the  said  deceased, 
hilift  them  with  the  necesBary  vouchers,  within  four  (4) 
months  after  the  Hist  pnhlica'iou  of  this  notice,  to  the  said 
Administrator  at  his  office,  31!l  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California,  the  same  beini;  bis  place  for  the  transaction  of 
the  business  of  the  said  estate  lu  the  City  and  County  of  Sau 
Francisco,  State  of  California. 

A.  C.  FREKSE, 
Administrator  n[  the  Estate  of  James  Flynn,  deceased 
Dated  at  San  Francisco.  November  2uth.  18'J4. 
J.  D.  Sullivan,  Attorney  for  Administrator. 


BALDWIN   THEATRE. 

AL.  HAYMAN  4  CO..  (Incorporated)   Proprietors. 

MONDAY     NEXT,    THIRD  "aND     LAST    WEEK 

ALE.XANDEK 

S  .A.    X^    -V    I    3SB-    I 

Accompanied  hy  Win.  Kkdmund  and  a  c  mpany  of  players 

under  the  direction  of  W.  M.  WILKL^ON. 

MONDAY    AND  THURSDAY  NIGIITS-First  presentation 

on  the  Engllsli  httigeol  a  roiiiiuilii:  comedy,  entitled 

"  THE  STUDENT  OF  SALAMANCA." 

Tuesday  and  Saturday  Evenings       THE  THREE  GUAROSiUEN 

Wednoslay  and  Friday  Evenings RUY  BLAS 

Saturday  Matinee DON  CAESAR  DE  BAZAN 

The  American  Extravaganza  Co.,  in    ALAUulN,      JK. 

CALIFORNIA  "the aTrE 

Al  llAVM.iS  &  Co.,  (Incorporated) Proprietors 

S.  II.  Fkiedlander, Manager 

COMMENCING    MONDAY.    DEC.     lOth. 
SECOND  AND  LAST  WKEK  OF 

Monday  and  Thursday  nights     HAMLET 

Tuesday  and  Saturday  nights RICHARD  III' 

Wednesday  (Klk's  Night) THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 

Fridaynlght    OTHELLO. 

Saturday  Matinee RICHELIEU 

Sunday  night  LOUIS  XI. 

December  '.i4tb,   SAOIK    MARTINOr. 


REAL    ESTATE    AUCTION. 

BY    ORDER    PUBLIU    .\  DMIN'ISTIlATOll. 

WEDNESDAY,  DEC,  12,  1894,  at  12  o'clock  M- 
SHAINAVALD,  liUCKBEE  &  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS, 
218  and  220  Moutgoinery  street,  Mills  Builiiiug, 

THIKD-STKEBT    INVESTMENT. 

Northeast  corner  Tliird  and  Tehama  sis.,  near  Howard; 

Nos.  213  to  223  Third  St.;  four-story  building  contalniug  4 

stores  and   lodging-house  of    123  rooms;  rent  low;  ?J2G.25 

monthly.    Sold  by  order  Public  Administrator. 

HYDK-STRKET  RENlINCi  PROPERTY. 
Southwest  corner  Hyde  and  Washington  sts.,  Noa.  1601  to 
1511  Waahingtoust.  and  1315  and  1317  Hydeet.;  improvements 
consist  of  eight  substantial  modern  bay-window  residences 
of  9  and  10  rooms  and  bath;  rents  JS'JT.SO;  lot  137:6x137:6  leet. 
Sold  by  order  Public  Administrator. 

SHIPLEY-STREET    INVE.SrMENT. 
No.  lOS  Shipley  St.,  75  feet  from  Fifth  s'.;  three  etory  build- 
ing of  four  tenements;  all  rented;  total  rents  137  monthly; 
lot  25x75  feet.    Sold  by  order  Public  Administrator. 

MISSION    WAUM    BELT. 

No.  525  Nineteenth  at.  between  Guerrero  and  Bolnres  sta.; 
large  lot.  50xU4  feet;  old  improvements  which  could  be  re- 
modeled and  made  to  pay  good  income.  Sold  by  order  Pub- 
lic Administrator.  

CASTRO-STKEET    HOME- 

No  835  Castro  St..  east  liue,  between  22d  and  Hill  s^s. ;  mod- 
ern 2-3tory  house  of  7  rocims  and  bath;  almost  new  and  in 
flrst-class  order:  lot  20x80  feet;  a  mortgage  of  $2,500  can  re- 
main on  this  property  at  7  per  cent,  per  annum. 

TWENTIETH-STREET    LOT. 
North  line  20th  st.,  between  Oaslro  and  Diamond  tls  ,  lot 
50x114  feet;  small  cottage  on  rear  of  lot  known  as  No.  1030  20£h 
St.;  from  portion  of  lot  vacant,    cold  by  order  Public  Ad- 
ministrator.   

LANDERS-STREET    BUILDING    LOT. 

East  line  Landers  st.,  135  feet  south  of  14th  j,t.;lot  25xl2-i 

feet;  in  bloclc  next  to  Market  st.    By  order  of  Public  Admln- 


50x120  feet    Sold  by  order  of  Public  Administrator. 

NATOMA-STSEET    MANUFACTURING    PROPERTY. 
Nos.  147  149  Natoma  st.,  near  New  Monignmory;  suhstantinl 
three-story  frame  building,  suitable  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses; almost  new;  lot  40x80  feet.    Sold  by  order  Public  Ad- 
ministrator.   

HANDSOME    MODERN    FLATS. 
East  line  Alabama  st.,  between  2:id  and  21th  sts.,  (Nos.  1121- 
1121^3);  modern  two-story  bay-window  house  in  two  flats; 
rent*.  J29  monthly;  lot  25x100  feet.    Sold  by  order  PuIjIIc  Ad- 
ministrator.   

DEVI8ADER0-STREET    RESIDENCE. 
No.  2212  Devisadero  St.,  east  line,  between  Clay  and  Wash- 
ington Bte. ;  handsome  two-storv  house  of  6  rooms  and  bath  ; 


1  line  ol  cross  town  electric  road  i: 


ildiug;  lot  25x110  ft. 


CLINTON-PARK    FLATS. 
North  line  Clinton  Park,  between  Market  and  Guerrero  ats. 
iNos.  2S  and  28^^) ;  modern  2-story  flais  of  5  and  6  rooms  and 
bath;  easy  terms  if  desired;  lot  2ox7o  feet. 

OOTAVIA-STREET    BUILDING    LOT. 
West  line  Octavia  St..  125  leet  north  of  Filbert;  cmvenieut 
to  Union-st.  cable  cars;  lot  ready  to  build  on;  8ize25xl37:C 
feet;  by  order  of  Public  Admioistrator. 

For  catalogues  and  further  particulars  apply  to 

SHAINWALD.   BUCKBEE   &   00.. 

318-3-^0    Montgomery    Btpevt. 


GOOD  WORK.  FAIR  PRICES. 

JAMES    H,    BARRY. 

PRINTER. 

"THE  STAR"  OFFICE  m  M"'NluOMERY  ST, 


ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


A  GREAT  IDEA. 


TU«   BOAD   TO   HER   SALVATION   AS  AN  EMPIRE  POINTED 
OUT  TO  CHINA. 

It  is  not  only  an  impious  but  a  dull  mind  that 
cannot  ece  the  hand  of  Providence  in  the  great 
events  of  the  year  that  is  closing.  What  two  oc- 
currences, to  illustrate,  could  seem  more  remote  in 
causation  and  consequences  than  the  whipping  of 
China  by  Japan  and  the  downfall  of  Tammany 
Hall  in  New  York  under  the  impact  of  the  blows  of 
the  combined  Democracy  and  Republicans  who 
object  to  extreme  executiveness  in  municipal  gov- 
ernment? Yet  the  reverent  mind  perceives  behind 
these  two  staggering  happenings,  with  the  diame- 
ter of  the  globe  between  them,  the  same  Divine 
Intintion.  One  would  have  been  useless  without 
the  other,  and  as  nothing  useless  ever  befalls,  it  is 
obvious  that  China  would  not  have  been  whipped 
liad  Tammany  not  have  been  conquered,  or  net 
rerm  It  is  by  observing  both  phenomena  as  the 
handiwork  of  Heaven  that  we  are  able  to  appre- 
hend the  meaning  of  either. 

In  each  instance  the  mighty  has  been  overthrown, 
to  tlie  astonishment  of  the  earth.  The  most  im- 
pressive result  of  the  Chino- Japanese  war  has  been 
the  revelation  to  the  world  of  its  ignorance  of 
China.  When  hostilities  broke  out  the  press  of 
this  and  other  civilized  lands  expressed  sympathy 
with  Japan  and  predicted  some  early  successes  for 
her,  but  held  as  self-evident  that  when  the  Chinese 
leviathan  roused  itself  the  presumptuous  invaders 
from  the  little  island  would  be  crushed  like  nits. 
We  all  have  been  waiting  to  see  the  great  empire 
rouse  itself,  only  to  discover  that  there  is  no  great 
empire— that  tlie  China  of  the  world's  conception 
does  not  exist;  that  we  have  fooled  ourselves  by 
making  the  idea  of  empire,  which  we  derive  from 
familiarity  with  civilized  powers,  tit  China.  That 
country  is  plainly  not  an  empire  at  all,  in  the 
modern  meaning  of  the  word,  but  a  monstrous 
aggregation  of  human  units  unfused  by  common 
sentiments  or  interests— a  loose  confederacy  of 
provinces,  none  caring  for  the  fate  of  any  other  or 
i-oncerned  for  the  general  welfare.  To  speak  of  the 
Chinese  as  a  homogenous  people  and  to  guage  their 
military  strength  by  their  numbers,  is  as  wide  of 
reality  as  it  is  to  speak  of  India  with  its  jealous 
native  princes  and  hostile  peoples  in  the  same  way 
— as  great  a  mistake  as  it  would  have  been  to 
count  the  Indians  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent three  centuries  ago  as  a  race  of  copper-colored 
iiatriots  ready  to  fight  and  die  for  their  native 
land  wheresoever  it  might  be  touihed  by  the  in- 
truding paleface.  Japan,  armed  with  modern  arms 
and  enlightened  by  modern  enlightenment,  has 
walked  through  China  as  easily  as  .Uiolph  Sutro 
has  walked  through  the  anti-five-cent-fare  in- 
trenchme:its  of  the  Southern  PaciG(!. 

It  is  now  demonslrated  to  the  meanest  intelli- 
gence— even  to  that  of  the  average  editorial  writer 
and  Secretary  Gresham— that  only  the  interven- 
tion of  the  civilized  powers  can  hold  China  together 
should  Japan  resolve  upon  her  dismemberment. 
It  is  apparent  even  to  the  same  grade  of  intelli- 
gence that  if  China  is  to  continue  to  exist  separ- 
atelv,  she  must  be  born  again — organized  on  mod- 
ern lines,  given  a  political  framework,  and  her 
people  brought  to  understand  that  the  price  of 
autonomy  is  the  creation  and  exercise  of  that  sen- 
timent which  we  denominate  citizenship. 

Here  is  where  Tammany  comes  in.  Tammany 
is  out  of  a  job.  China  needs  above  all  things  a 
large  Irish  population  to  give  instruction  in  politics 
i)y  precept  and  example,  and  if  Tammany  should 
not  be  able  to  meet  the  whole  demand  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  home  island  could  be  drawn  upon  for 
further  supplies  of  statesmen.  Tliey  grow  there 
by  the  million  and  have  never  shown  a  disinclina- 
tion to  immigrate.  Kvery  race  has  its  special  apti- 
tudes and  Irishmen  excel  in  politics  and  fighting, 
in  both  which  aptitudes  the  Chinese  are  conspicu- 
ously deficient.  The  energies  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion have  been  developed  by  efforts  to  bring 
demand  and  supply  together.  There  is  no  danger 
that  modern  civilization,  therefore,  would  hold 
back  from  the  enterprise  of  conferring  the  surplus 
Irish  upon  China.  England  particularly  may  rea- 
sonably be  looked  to  to  forward  the  good  and  humane 
work.  She  has  already  done  much  in  the  way  of 
assisting  immigration  from  her  own  nnd  contig- 
uous shores.  The  fewer  Irish  there  are  in  Ireland, 
the  British  colonies  and  the  United  States  the  hap- 
pier will  England  be.  The  rise  and  spread  of  the 
A.  P.  A.  indicate  that  there  would  spring  up  in  the 
Cnited  States  a  strong  opposition  to  the  passage 
by  China,  under  the  pressure  of  the  conservative 
elements,  of  laws  looking  to  the  exclusion,  or  even 
the  restriction,  of  Irish  immigration. 

Thoughtful  men  can  have  no  doubt  of  the  readi- 
ness of  the  more  enlightened  Chinese  to  welcome  a 
flood  of  Irish  politicians.  The  Chinese  who  are 
capable  of  seeing  anvthing  have  witnessed  the  de- 
velopment within  a  {ew  years  of  the  despised  Jap- 
anese into  a  mo<Iern  military  power  of  the  first 


rank  under  foreign  tuition.  Casting  aside  ancient 
prejudices,  and  even  ordinary  pride,  the  Japanese 
invited  the  outside  barbarians  to  come  to  them  and 
teach  them  all  they  knew  concerning  war  on  land 
and  sea,  and  when  the  Japanese  had  gaii.ed  this 
knowledge  thev  disiiensed  with  the  services  of  the 
outside  barbarians.  It  has  not  escaped  Chinese 
observation,  of  course,  that  the  Japanese  have  done 
their  fighting  under  native  commanders.  It  is 
needless  to  say,  however,  tint  if  China  shall  im- 
port Tammany  and  its  relatives  she  will  have  to 
make  up  her  mind  to  regard  the  immigrants  as  a 
permanent  addition  to  the  population.  Once  the 
strangers  come  into  possession  of  the  offices  they 
will  constitute  a  ruling  caste,  as  in  this  country, 
and  only  suffer  overthrow  in  some  localities  where, 
as  in  New  York,  the  pride  and  wantonness  of 
power  might  seduce  them  into  grabbing  everything 
in  sight. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  a  race  so  gifted  for  rul- 
ing other  peoiiles  as  the  Irish  will  gladly  accept  the 
invitation  of  the  Chinese  to  come  over  and  help 
them.  The  empire  once  organized  politically,  with 
the  election  niachmery  in  the  hands  of  the  immi- 
grants, it  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  long 
ere  the  present  odious  Tartar  dynasty  shall  give 
way.  The  descendants  of  the  ancient  Kings  of 
Ireland  are  numerous,  and  men  now  living  may 
hope  to  see  a  Tobin,  a  Croker,  a  Phelan  or  a  Dona- 
hue upon  the  throne  of  China. 

Hibernian. 


PROFESSIONAL   CARDS. 


A.     H.     RICKETTS, 

ATTORNEV-AT-LAW, 
Crocker  Building,  Rooms  201,  302  ana  203.     San  Pranci! 


DAVIS     &     HILL, 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW, 
N.  W.  Cor.  Ninth  and  Broadway, 


Rooms  12, 13  and  14. 


Oakland.  Oal. 


HENRY     E.     HIGHTON, 

ATTOHNEY  AND  COUNSELLOK, 
a  36-39,  Founh  Floor,  Mi. Is  Building,     Sau  Fraucisco. 


J.  A,  STEPHENS, 

ATTORNEY     AT     LAW, 


;  BUILDING, 


Roou  27, 


Tenth  Floor. 


W.    W".    KOOTE, 

ATTORNEY    AT    LAW, 
310  Pine  Street.  San  Francisco. 


W.  T.   BAGOETT, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 
324  Pine  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LINDLEY    &     HICKHOP-F-, 

attorneys  and  counsellors  at  law, 

San  Francisco  Savings  Union  Building, 

Rooms39,  40.  41,42. 

530  California  St.  Telephone  645.  San  Francisco 


REMOVAL, 


D.  M.  DELMAS  and  S.  M.  SHORTRIDGE,  Attorneys  at 
Law.  hare  removed  their  oQlce  to  the  Crocker  Building, 
third  tioor,  corner  Market  and  Montgomery  streets,  Sun 
Francisco,  Cal. 


JAMES  SIMPSON,  M.  D. 


331   POST    ST. 


Hours ;   1  to  3  i 


BEN.    MORGAN, 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
607  MONICOMERY  St.        Rooms  1  and  2.       SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FRANK    R.    WHITCOMB, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 
Rooms  171-174,  Croolter  Building.  San  Fha: 


T.     C.     COOGAN, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


ALCOHOLISM 

IS    A    DISEASE. 

THE  FITTZ  CURE 

A  Safe  and  Certain  Remedy. 
THE    PEOPLE'S    CURE  I 

THE  POOR  BUY  IT. 


THE  RICH  BUY  IT. 

THEY  ORDER  IT  BY  TELEPHONE  and  take  it  within 
the  privacy  of  the  home;  no  loss  of  time;  no  inrerruption  o( 
busiaess;  no  publicity;  It  is  delightfnlly  pleasant.  From 
Iheir  abundance  which  God  has  given  them  only  for  a  good 
purpose  they  buy  it  for  their  neighbors  and  employees  who 
are  less  fortunate. 

jttODER.iTE  DRINKERS  BDY  IT. 


"GOING  TO  (iUIT  HIMSELF." 

The  man  who  is  going  to  quit  himself  but  never  does  It 
himself,  buys  il. 

He  would  have  his  heart-broken  wife  believe  that  he  only 
drinks  now  and  then,  and  can  quit  when  he  wants  to,  and 
yet  the  sign  of  the  laebriate  is  on  his  face  as  plain  as  the 
si^n  at  a  lailroad  crossing;  he  buys  it  also,  as  be  is  tired  try- 
ing to  fool  himself. 

IT  IS  THE  PEOPLE'S  CURE. 

And  the  only  hope  of  all  classes  alike. 

HARD   TIMES. 

Such  a  thing  would  be  unknown  on  the  Pacific  Coast  If  the 
money  that  is  daily  wasted  for  rum  were  used  in  the  busi- 
ness and  in  the  home. 

THE  CURE  GUARANTEED. 

Call  on  us  or  write  for  testimonials. 

N.  J.  STONeI  GOMPANf. 

Room  7,  Flooii  BalDdiog,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

TELEPHONE     NO.    1,840. 


SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO. 

lOLPN  SeiflO,  PeslJent,  M.  C,  LIIILE,  Secretari, 

Vi  Treisurer. 


ATrOKNKY  AT  LAW, 
Rooms  from  36  Ut  3.1,      Sak  Francisco,  Cal. 


HENLEY,  DIMOND  &  COSTELLO, 


AlTOUNliYS  AT  LAW, 
101  Sansome  street. 


San  Francisco. 


OAHKORNIA. 

STORAGE     -WAREHOUSE 

'J2^ll^slC'N  bT.,bet.  Third  anil  Fourth  Sts..  San  l.-mnciiico. 
T.     H.    ROONKY,    Proprietor. 


BI,A.K1£.    MOFKIXT    *    XOWNE. 
DEALERS  IS 

.M2  to  .'.16  Sacramento  >^treet.  San  FRANriscn, 


SUBSCRIPTION    DEPARTMENT 
O.  F.  VON  RHEIN  &  CO. 

No.  513  CAilFOBNlA  STREKT,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

THE  SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO.  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  acquired  the  charter  granted  to 
Adolph  Sutro,  Esq.,  for  a  road,  starting  from 
the  corner  of  Central  Avenue  and  Geary 
Street,  and  running  thence  on  Central  Avenue 
to  Washington  Street,  First  Avenue,  Clement 
Street  and  Point  Lobos  Avenue  to  the  Cliff, 
with  a  branch  line  to  the  Park. 

THE   PEOPLE'S    ROAD. 

The   Capital   Stock    is    divided    into   forty 
thousand  (40,000)  shares. 

At    $10    a    share,    payable     In     S 
Installnnents. 


There  are  to  be  NO  bonds !    NO  debts ! 

NO  watered  etock  I 
Fmssengers  over  this  road  admitted  FREE  to  Sutro  Helgbta 
and  the  Cliff,  and  on  special  terms  to  The  Sutro  Baths. 
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10  Centb. 


Published  every  Saturday,  at  429  Monlgovierij  St., 
by  Arthur  ifcEwen.  Subucription,  f4  a  year; 
f2  for  tix  months:  fl  for  three  months;  single 
copies.  10  cents.  The  trade  supplied  at  office  of 
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Entered  at  Sau  Francisco  Postoeace  as  second-class  matter. 

There  are  not  many  left  who  now  believe 
the  San  Francisco  Traffic  Association  will 
build  a  railroad  through  the  San  .Joaquin 
Valley,  or  even  make  a  beginning  of  the  en- 
terprise by  subscribing,  or  securing  the  sub- 
scription of,  the  required  $350,000.  Months 
have  been  spent  by  the  more  earnest  spirits 
of  the  Association  in  efforts  to  obtain  this 
initial  contribution  to  the  liberation  fund, 
and  these  efforts  have  been  seconded  by  the 
press  of  the  city  and  State  by  a  mass  of  edi- 
torial matter  which  if  charged  up  at  the  cus- 
tomary advertising  rates  would  amount  to  a 
good  deal  more  than  $350,000.  The  people 
of  the  valley  that  is  held  under  tribute  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  monopoly  are  willing 
enough  to  grant  the  right  of  way,  give  depot 
sites,  grade  the  roadbed  and  subscribe  money 
— on  condition  that  the  Traffic  Association 
at  this  end  shall  demonstrate  its  faith  in  the 
project  by  putting  its  hand  in  its  pocket. 
Everything  but  this  the  merchants  and  cap- 
italists of  the  metropolis  are  ready  to  do. 
They  have  held  impressive  meetings,  adopted 
resolutions  in  quantity  and  supplied  inter- 
views to  the  newspapers,  which  the  news- 
papers have  put  into  type  and  circulated  at 
their  own  cost.  But  actually  to  supply  money 
to  open  a  battle  in  earnest  with  the  Southern 
Pacific — there  the  Trafiic  Association  and  its 
allies  have  drawn  the  line. 

That  the  business  men  of  San  Francisco 
are  sincere  in  their  long  expressed  desire  for 
railroad  competition  it  would  be  foolish  to 
question.  But,  as  business  men,  a  good  many 
of  them  are  by  no  means  confident  that  a  San 
Joaquin  Valley  road  can  be  built  by  the  Traf- 
fic Association,  or  if  built,  that  it  would  pay 
the  investors  dividends.  The  scheme  of  bond- 
ing one  section  in  order  to  pay  for  the  next 
has  created  many  railroads  and  made  many 
millionaires,  but,  the  prudent  capitalist  re- 
flects, the  pitcher  can  go  once  too  often  to  the 
well.  The  bonds  would  have  to  be  sold  in  New 
York,  and  New  York  is  Mr.  Huntington's 
headquarters.  Financiers  would  be  apt  to 
consult  him  on  the  situation,  and  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington, while  uttering  kind  words  respecting 
the  Traffic  Association  and  its  unbuilt  line, 
would  be  ready  to  supply  all  demands  for 
bonds  and  stock  in  San  Joaquin  Valley  rail- 
roads, three  of  which — all  built  and  in  oper- 
aton — he  owns.  One  of  the  longest-headed 
and  richest  members  of  the  Traffic  Associa- 


tion offered  this  objection  to  me  when  I  asked 
him  some  months  ago  why  he  did  not  draw 
a  check  to  encourage  the  new  enterprise. 
"  Such  a  road,"  he  said,  ''would  be  of  Im- 
mense benefit  to  California,  of  course.  The 
fiercer  the  competition,  and  the  deeper  the 
cutting  of  rates,  the  better  it  would  be  for  the 
people;  but  how  about  the  stockholders? 
Really,  it  is  too  much  to  ask  business  men, 
as  business  men,  to  put  up  their  money  on 
such  a  proposition.  What  ought  to  be  done 
is  for  the  State  to  build  a  road  through  not 
only  the  San  Joaquin,  but  the  Sacramento 
Valley  also.  Then,  the  more  the  Southern 
Pacific  should  cut  rates,  the  better  it  would 
be  for  the  public.  As  a  citizen,  nothing 
pleases  me  better  than  to  see  railroad  rates 
go  down,  but  as  a  holder  of  railroad  stock  I 
should  naturally  take  another  view.  We 
could  all  afford,  as  taxpayers,  to  make  up 
whatever  deficit  might  be  incurred  by  main- 
taining goverment  roads  that  should  keep 
down  the  charges  of  the  Huntington  lines,  but 
a  few  private  investors  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
pected to  shoulder  what  should  be  a  common 
burden  for  the  common  good.  Besides,  I 
don't  believe  Mr.  Leeds  could  place  his  bonds 
with  old  Huntington  out  knifing  them." 

Other  capitalists  and  institutions  that 
comprehend  perfectly  the  need  for  lifting  the 
heavy  weight  of  monopoly  from  the  industry 
of  the  interior,  have  become,  by  investment  in 
Southern  Pacific  securities,  financially  inter- 
ested in  maintaining  their  value.  To  ask 
such  men  and  institutions  to  help  subject 
the  Southern  Pacific  system  to  competition 
is  equivalent  to  inviting  them  to  assault  their 
own  pockets.  Most  of  them  have  become 
aware  that  Huntington  stocks  and  bonds  are 
very  shaky  commodities,  and  they  would  be 
glad  to  have  their  money  back  and  be  safely 
away  from  under  when  the  collapse  comes. 
But,  naturally,  while  they  have  these  securi- 
ties they  are  going  to  do  nothing  to  acceler- 
ate  the   arrival  of  bankruptcy  and  the  re- 


So  it  will  be  seen  that  the  San  Francisco 
Traffic  Association  is  not  quite  so  idiotic  as 
it  seems  to  be  to  the  fervid  journalists  of  the 
daily  press  who  build  railroads  with  their 
pens  and  scorn  the  dullards  of  the  commer- 
cial world  who  decline  to  furnish  the  little 
detail  of  capital.  Of  course  if  our  Traffic 
Association  were  composed  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  Chicago  men,  or  of  merchants  of  the 
stamp  who  did  business  here  in  earlier  days, 
they  would  have  the  courage  to  launch  out 
and  build  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  road  with 
their  own  money,  should  Mr.  Huntington  be 
able  to  hoodoo  its  bonds  in  the  East.  Yet  it 
is  not  fair  to  be  very  severe  on  San  Fran- 
cifco's  business  men  for  being  timid.  They 
have  not  from  choice  grown    to  be  cowardly 


in  spirit  and  narrow  of  view.  Any  set  of 
men  who  had  found  it  possible  to  live  in  such 
subjection  to  a  single  railroad  company  as 
they  have  lived  in  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
would  be  what  they  are.  Slaves  whose  backs 
are  scared  with  the  whip  do  not  feel  the  tin- 
gle of  a  blow  as  a  free  man  does. 

Consider  what  our  merchants  have  been 
through.  In  the  special  contract  era  their 
books  were  under  as  close  inspection  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  as  the  accounts  of  servants 
are  by  a  good  housekeeper.  Here  are  in- 
stances that  fairly  illustrate  the  system  that 
made  peons  of  our  merchants:  A  ship's 
captain  desired  to  buy  an  iron  cable  of  a 
San  Francisco  chandler.  The  chandler  did 
not  himself  have  in  stock  the  cable  wanted, 
but  bought  it  of  a  second,  delivered  it  to  the 
ship  and  made  his  profit  This  second 
chandler  had  declined  to  enter  into  a  special 
colitract  with  the  monopoly,  but  the  first 
had  done  so,  and  he  was  visited  by  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Southern  Pacific,  threatened  with 
punishment  for  having  had  a  Vjusiness  trans- 
action with  the  outlaw,  and  warned  not  to 
repeat  the  offense.  Spies  of  the  railroad 
company  hung  around  the  wharves  and 
business  districts,  watched  freight  that  came 
and  went  by  water,  and  reported  every  case 
in  which  a  merchant  could  be  suspected  of 
trying  to  evade  the  monopoly's  laws  of 
trade.  A  man  who  had  reduction  works  on 
the  Alameda  shore  saw  a  barge  loaded  with 
charcoal  at  a  Sacramento  wharf.  He  pur- 
chased it  and  had  the  cargo  delivered  at  his 
works.  Freight  Manager  Stubbs  sent  for 
him,  passionately  denounced  him  for  his 
action,  and  demanded  that  he  turn  over 
what  he  had  saved  in  freight  charges  by 
having  the  charcoal  transported  by  water. 
This  man  happened  to  be  a  man.  He  told 
Mr.  Stubbs  that  he  would  rather  go  out  of 
business  than  submit  to  such  tyranny.  And 
out  of  business  he  went.  The  railroad 
would  not  even  place  its  bondmen  on  a 
common  level.  Its  special  contracts  gave 
lower  rates  to  some  than  to  others  on  the 
same  articles,  and  ruin  overtook  those  who 
were  discriminated  against.  Ruin  over- 
took any  who  rebelled.  Verbal  criticism 
of  the  railroad  was  punished  by  fine  and 
reprimand. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  men  who  underwent 
this  treatment  for  years  should  fear  the 
Southern  Pacific — that  the  habit  of  submis- 
sion should  have  been  acquired?  Things  are 
not  as  bad  now  as  they  used  to  be,  to  be 
sure.  The  grip  of  the  monopoly  has  been 
loosened  in  places  where  once  it  was  firm. 
Though  discrimination  between  persons  and  ■ 
localities  continues,  the  special  contract  has 
been  abated.  The  press  is  no  longer  edited 
by  the  railroad.  It  still  has  many  organs 
in  the  State,  but  not  one  newspaper  of  large 
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circulation  and  decent  standing  belongs  to  it. 
It  has  dailies  and  weeklies  in  city  and  coun- 
try in  its  employ,  but  they  are  either  pathetic 
starvelings  or  unveiled  prostitutes.  This 
is  a  great  change  from  the  old  days  when  our 
best  newspapers  were  not  ashamed  to  wear 
the  Southern  Pacific  livery.  Though  Hunt- 
ington, Stanford  &  Co.  were  able  to  kill  the 
Sacramento  Union— a  crime,  the  stain  of 
permitting  which  can  never  be  rubbed  from 
the  people  of  California— it  has  been  discov- 
ered since  that  journals  may  live  and  be 
prosperous  without  the  monopoly's  favor; 
that,  indeed,  its  favor  means  the  withdrawal 
of  popular  respect,  if  not  support.  Everybody 
has  come  to  recognize  the  Southern  Pacific 
as  a  public  enemy,  and  newspapers  which  do 
not  deal  with  it  as  such  are  without  influ- 
ence. Multitudes  of  men  who  are  afraid  to 
be  known  as  hostile  to  the  rule  of  the  monop- 
oly will  have  nothing  to  do  with  newspapers 
that  are  not  braver  than  themselves.  The 
peons  on  the  plantation  are  not  contented. 
They  show  as  far  as  they  dare  their  approval 
of  the  enemies  of  the  master.  And  when  the 
final  rescuers  arrive  they  will  be  welcomed 
as  the  blacks  welcomed  Lincoln's  bluecoats. 


Rescue  will  corae  through  competition,  and 
rescue  is  not  far  off  now.  Our  merchants, 
our  people,  habituated  to  the  robbery,  the 
spying,  the  bullying,  the  punishments  of  the 
monopoly,  have  not  left  within  them  tlje 
courage  to  rise  and  strike  the  blow  for  their 
own  freedom,  but  even  the  Traffic  Associa- 
tion will  be  brave  enough  to  follow  and  fight 
with  an  invading  deliverer.  A  railroad  will 
be  built  through  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and 
built  soon.  In  the  nature  of  things  that  rich 
field  cannot  much  longer  be  left  solely  to 
Huntington.  Our  master  is  not  so  terrible 
to  others  as  he  is  to  us.  Men  of  large  capi- 
tal in  the  East  know  that  he  has  drifted  into 
dangerous  financial  waters  and  that  his 
wreck  is  at  hand.  Within  a  year  I  look  to 
see  railroad  builders,  backed  by  Eastern 
money,  attacking  Huntington's  monopoly  at 
more  than  one  point.  And  the  Southern 
Pacific  has  no  fight  in  it.  Sutro  has  demon- 
strated that.  So  did  Davie  before  Sutro, 
with  one  little  tub  of  a  bay  steamer.  The 
imposing  Southern  Pacific  can  be  humbled 
as  easily  as  little  Japan  has  walked  through 
colossal  China.  When  these  Eastern  men 
come,  as  come  they  must,  they  will  have 
larger  minds  and  longer  sight  than  the  Traf- 
fic Association,  which  dreams  only  of  making 
the  San  Joaquin  tributary  to  San  Francisco. 
They  will  have  the  kind  of  brains  to  under- 
stand that  the  prosperity  of  other  coast  cities 
is  not  detrimental  to  this,  and  to  promote 
the  good  of  the  metropolis  by  stimulating 
industry  and  increasing  population  through- 
out the  slope.  They  will  not  be  of  the  caliber 
to  assume  as  a  self-evident  proposition  that 
San  Francisco's  interests  will  be  protected 
by  keeping  Los  Angeles  out  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin, avoiding  a  southern  overland  connec- 
tion, discriminating  against  the  interior  by 
compelling  the  purchaser  to  follow  hither 
goods  that  pass  his  door  and  forcing  him  to 
pay  way  freight  on  them  back  again.  They 
will  see  no  wisdom  in  maintaining  the  decree 
against  Nevada's  development.  In  short,  they 
will  not  be  dominated  by  the  delusion  of  the 
protectionist,  who  cannot  believe  him- 
self to  be  prosperous  unless  his  neighbors, 
who  should  be  purchasers  from  him,  are  in 
penury. 

The.se  Eastern  railroad  builders  will  not 
come  to  this  field  of  enterprise  as  philanthro- 
pists but  to  make  money,  and  having  the 
sense  to  come  they  will  have  the  wit  to  un- 
derstand what  the  small  men  who  direct  the 
Southern  Pacific  have  never  understood, 
that  to  despoil  a  community  of  the  last 
FPiznble  dollar  is  not  good   business   policy 


for  railroads.  Between  a  railroad  legiti- 
mately managed  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
there  is  the  same  difference  as  exists  between 
a  merchant  and  a  pirate. 

In  San  Francisco  there  is  ample  money 
awaiting  investment  in  railroad  projects 
whose  success  shall  have  the  assurance  of 
outside  capital  behind  them.  Let  one  such 
project  be  laid  before  the  public  here  and  the 
men  of  the  Traffic  Association — who  now  but- 
ton their  own  pockets  against  their  own 
scheme,  and  make  faint-hearted  appeals  to 
others  to  do  what  they  dare  not  venture  ujion 
themselves — would  come  to  the  front  with 
their  check-books  eagerlj'.  The  blacks  of 
the  South  made  brave  fighters  when  white 
officers  led  them. 


There  are  evidences  that  Mr.  Huntington, 
seeing  that  the  end  of  his  reign  in  California 
is  hastening,  desires  to  round  it  off  appropri- 
ately. His  partner  Stanford  had  the  same 
desire  and  in  his  last  days  founded  a  uni- 
versity, as  a  plea  in  extenuation  to  his  con- 
temporaries and  posterity.  Mr.  Huntington 
is  of  a  harder  grain.  Where  he  is  hated  he 
hates,  and  much  prefers  to  do  injuries  to  his 
victims  and  his  enemies  than  to  confer  bene- 
fits upon  them.  His  love  for  San  Francisco 
was  expressed  in  his  attempt  to  make  the 
O'Donnell  her  Mayor.  Had  he  succeeded  he 
would  have  killed  Sutro  politically,  and 
killed  him  with  a  weapon  soaked  in 
the  poison  of  humiliation.  Having  failed 
in  that  effort  to  degrade  and  mort 
ify  Sutro  and  the  city,  the  undis- 
couraged  Huntington  is  building  a  col- 
ossal and  costly  mausoleum  for  himself 
in  New  York,  which  will  outlast  the 
hills  and  grin  at  future  generations  of  Cali- 
fornians,  and  is  proceeding  with  his  plans  for 
doing  to  the  State  what  he  was  not  able  to 
do  to  the  State's  metropolis.  Pure  malignity 
moved  him  years  ago  to  pick  up  M.  H.  de 
Young  as  a  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate.  Social  differences  induced  him  to  de- 
clare open  war  on  Stanford.  His  first  revenge- 
ful blow  was  to  supplant  him  as  President  of 
the  Southern  Pacific;  his  second  was  to  search 
for  the  most  disreputable  rich  man  in  the 
State  to  seat  beside  Stanford  in  the  Senate 
chamber.  His  flattering  judgment  was  that 
Mr.  de  Young  would  suit  his  purpose  better 
than  anybody  else,  and  the  eminent  journal- 
ist, made  dizzy  by  the  distinction  of  the 
choice,  has  remained  ever  since  in  a  fever  of 
desire  that  by  turns  has  diverted  and 
alarmed  all  California.  On  Stanford's  death 
Huntington  would  have  dropped  De  Young, 
but  he  had  kindled  a  flame  of  grotesque  am- 
bition that  could  not  be  quenched.  He  has 
sought  at  intervals  to  withdraw  the  light  of 
his  countenance.  These  occasions  have  been 
revealed  to  the  public  by  barings  of  the  edi- 
torial teeth  in  tlie  Chronicle.  Then  the 
royal  favor  has  been  renewed  and  the  edi- 
torial teeth  covered  again.  Previous  to  the 
late  election  Mr.  Huntington  would  have 
been  as  ready  to  cheat  Mr.  de  Young  of  his 
reward  as  Stanford  was  to  cheat  Sargent 
when  he  took  for  himself  the  seat  that  had 
been  promised  to  the  servant.  I  do  not 
mean  that  Mr.  Huntington  would  have 
bought  the  Senatorship  for  himself,  but  he 
miglit  have  been  persuaded  to  let  it  go  to 
some  comparatively  decent  man.  The  con- 
duct of  the  people  of  the  State  in  electing 
Budd,  and  those  of  San  Francisco  in  electing 
Sutro,  however,  has  determined  him  to  take 
the  revenge  on  all  California  that  he  once 
meant  to  wreak  on  Stanford,  who  detested  the 
very  name  of  De  Young,  for  reasons  that  his 
carefully  kept  account  books  probably  do 
not  reveal . 

An  agonized  cry  is  beginning  to  riee  from 
the   party  which   has  won   the   Legislature. 


The  foul  shadow  of  the  coming  shame  is 
projecting  itself,  and  organs  that  worked 
hard  for  a  Republican  Legislature  are,  in  a 
sort  of  terror,  endeavoring  to  make  a  large 
and  attractive  statesman  of  Mr.  Perkins  or 
Irving  M.  Scott — of  anybody  rather  than  a 
De  Young.  Before  a  month  is  past,  Colonel 
Burns,  or  even  Cornwall,  may  have  impas- 
sioned protagonists  in  preference.  The 
Fresno  Republican,  a  paper  that  has  a  mind 
and  feelings,  speaks,  I  am  sure,  for  the  mass 
of  the  men  of  its  politics  when  it  says  of  Mr. 
de  Young  :  "If  he  is  a  candidate  for  the  Sen- 
ate, and  succeeds  in  his  candidac}',  the  Re- 
publican party  may  as  well  shut  up  its  office 
and  retire  from  business." 

The  argument  is  made  by  others  that 
if  Mr.  Huntington  is  to  dictate  who 
shall  be  Senator — and  he  must  be  a 
railroad  man  —  why  not  give  the  seat 
to  William  H.  Mills,  the  head  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  land  department?  Time 
was  when  Mr.  Huntington  would  have  list- 
ened to  that.  He  is  highly  intMligent  and  is 
able  to  appreciate  the  abilities  of  such  a 
man.  But  for  Mr.  Mills'  connection  with  the 
monopoly  he  would  make  an  unusually  cred- 
itable Senator.  He  is  keen  of  intellect,  edu- 
cated, widely  read,  a  good  writer  and  speaker, 
and  in  general  well  equipped  for  public  life. 
Indeed,  he  possesses  more  brains  and  knowl- 
edge than  all  the  other  candidates  put  to- 
gether, and  had  he  remained  a  free  journalist, 
instead  of  becoming  an  employee  of  the 
monopoly,  he  would  have  reached  the  Sena- 
torship long  ago.  But  Mr.  Huntington  dees 
not  want  a  man  of  capacitj-  in  the  Smate 
just  now.  What  he  is  after,  is  one  who  would 
be  there  at  once  an  obedient  servant  and  an 
intolerable  disgrace  to  California.  There- 
fore he  dined  with  De  Young  in  New  York, 
studied  him  with  exultation  in  his  social 
aspect,  and  will  force  him  upon  the  Legisla- 
ture, if  he  can.  Mr.  Huntington  is  not  de- 
ficient in  humor,  and  one  can  easily  picture 
the  able  old  scoundrel  lying  back  in  his 
after-dinner  chair  and  chuckling  malevolent- 
ly on  the  vengeance  he  has  in  store  for  the 
rebellious  hands  on  this  plantation.  Let 
him  get  Mr.  de  Young  seated  and  he  can 
point  to  him  and  say:  "The  same  people 
who  elected  Adolph  Sutro  Mayor  of  San 
Francisco  have  sent  this  to  the  Senate." 


There  are  Republicans  who  deny  that  Mr. 
Huntington  will  have  so  complete  control  of 
the  Legislature  as  to  be  able  to  elect  Mr.  de 
Young.  Their  ground  for  this  hope  is  the 
fact  that  were  the  Senatorship  submitted  to 
a  popular  vote  .»Mr.  Huntington's  protege 
would  get  as  few  ballots  as  favored  Chinese 
immigration  in  1879.  But  how  can  the  civ- 
ilized Republicans  of  California  bring  their 
influence  to  bear  on  the  Legislature?  It  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  politician  to  seek  to  re- 
main well  with  those  who  have  the  power  to 
make  and  unmake  officials,  and  as  the  Re- 
publican party  in  this  State  is  mastered,  and 
its  organization  owned,  by  the  Southern  Pac- 
ific, why  should  the  Legislature  be  expected 
to  defy  Mr.  Huntington's  mandate  in  defer- 
ence to  an  unorganized  party  sentiment? 
The  legislators  have  often  seen  the  voters 
whipped  or  wheedled  into  line,  and  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  svippose  that  this  could  be 
done  again,  even  after  such  an  atrocity  as 
the  election  of  De  Young.  The  infamous 
Mahoney  was  re-elected  to  the  Senate  from 
San  Francisco  last  month.  And,  after  all, 
what  right  has  a  party  that  consents  to  the 
leadership  of  Stow,  Herrin,  Burns  and  Corn- 
wall to  object  to  De  Young?  He  is  the  logi- 
cal Republican  candidate.  There  would  be 
compensations  in  his  election,  too.  Not 
only  would  it  hasten  the  downfall  of  a 
monopoly  that  can  bear  such  political  fruit, 
but  it  would  rouse  the  decency  of  California 


to  a  revolt  and  an  upward  climb.  When  the 
lowest  deep  of  degradation  has  been  reached 
it  is  impossible  to  descend  further.  That  is 
a  self-evident  truth  that  ought  to  comfort 
the  State  a  little  in  view  of  what  is  about  to 
happen.  Besides,  there  is  no  effect  without 
its  cause,  and  California  deserves  Senator 
de  Young. 

Mr.  Budd,  it  seems  to  me,  disturbs  himself 
unnecessarily  over  the  preposterous  efJorts  of 
the  late  Republican  bosses  to  dispute  his 
election.  He  should  have  poise  enough  to 
treat  with  the  calm  scorn  they  merit  these 
further  revelations  of  the  criminal  disposition 
and  mental  incapacity  of  the  men  who  were 
recently  in  command  of  the  Republican 
party.  The  campaign  disclosed  the  clumsi- 
ness and  stupidity  of  Boss  Herrin.  Like 
those  two  crooks,  Burns  and  Cornwall,  he 
appeared  to  be  incapable  of  understanding 
how  honest  men  think.  All  had  been  so  ac- 
customed to  dealing  with  politicians  and 
office-holders  in  secret  and  getting  their  way 
by  hidden  means,  that  they  left  out  of  their 
calculations  the  public,  which  is  moved  by 
impulses  more  or  less  patriotic,  and  which  is, 
on  the  average,  not  indifJ'erent  to  the  right 
and  wrong  of  proposed  actions.  Rudyard 
Kipling  in  one  of  his  animal  stories  describes 
the  jackal  as  being  "  filled  with  small  cun- 
ning which  never  does  him  any  good."  That 
fits  Dan  Burns  exactly.  He  cannot  think 
otherwise  than  crookedly,  and  if  other  men 
seem  better  than  himself  he  attributes  their 
moral  superiority  to  their  greater  willingness 
to  be  hypocrites.  Mr.  Cornwall  differs  from 
Burns  in  native  disposition  not  at  all,  but  it 
was  his  good  fortune  to  appear  for  so  many 
years  as  a  "  leading  citizen  "  that  he  cannot 
see  himself  save  in  that  aspect.  He  is  a  fine 
type  of  the  respectable  man  whose  sense  of 
respectability  survives  the  discovery  by 
everybody  else  that  he  is  not  respectable. 
Mr.  Herrin  is  also  under  a  like  illusion  about 
himself,  for  up  to  a  few  months  ago  he 
ranked  as  a  reputable  attorney,  a  leader  of 
the  bar.  But  it  was  cynicism  that  wrecked 
Mr.  Herrin — a  cynicism  that  was  nine-tenths 
vanity,  for  it  betrayed  him  into  believing 
that  it  was  his  own  cleverness  instead  of  the 
resources  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Spring 
Valley  that  enabled  him  to  make  tools  of 
other  men. 

These  worthies  have  not  been  awakened 
by  the  crash  of  the  election's  results  to  a 
realization  of  their  own  want  of  fitness  for 
the  role  of  leaders  of  men.  Their  gross  tact- 
ical blunders,  their  exposures  of  their  crude 
devices  to  the  public,  their  utter  failure  to  ac- 
complish their  chief  designs,  have  taught 
them  nothing  as  to  themselves  or  the  people. 
The  move  of  Mr.  Cornwall  to  have  the  Su- 
preme Court  set  aside  the  election  of  Mr. 
Budd,  because  a  lot  of  election  ofticers  failed 
to  perform  properly  their  clerical  duty  in 
certifying  the  returns,  might  be  excused  in  a 
a  football  student  smarting  under  unbear- 
able defeat,  and  appealing  to  the  referee  on 
technical  grounds  to  declare  that  the  ball 
had  not  been  carried  over  the  line,  though 
it  had  in  fact  been  so  carried  in  the  sight  of 
the  multitude.  But  no  politician  with  a 
grain  of  sense  would  think  it  excusable  in 
himself  to  ofier  such  a  show  of  his  chagrin 
and  imbecility,  unless  he  could  plead  inebri- 
ety in  palliation.  Yet,  Mr.  Cornwall  would 
not  have  done  this  thing  without  the  concur- 
rence of  his  associates.  The  inference  is  ir- 
resistible that  Stow  and  Herrin  and  Burns 
approved.  Burns  would  approve  of  any- 
thing that  held  the  remotest  possibility  of 
victory.  But  Stow  and  Herrin  are  lawyers. 
As  such  they  knew  the  legal  hopelessness  of 
Buch  an  appeal  to  a  fair  court.  No  one  will 
Buspect  Mr.  Stow  of  being  a  fool.  He  has  kept 


himself  very  much  in  the  background,  but 
while  his  co-workers  were  losing  battle  after 
battle  he  won  his,  as  the  Republican  major- 
ity in  the  Legislature  testifies.  He  could 
have  had  no  other  expectation  of  the  result 
of  the  first  court  proceeding  than  that  which 
followed,  and  1  dare  say  no  man  in  Cal- 
ifornia derives  more  solid  satisfaction  from 
it.  As  a  lawyer,  too,  Mr.  Herrin  cannot 
be  thought  to  have  differed  from  Mr. 
Stow's  view  of  the  case,  but  Mr.  Herrin 
does  not  always  rely  on  the  law  when 
he  deals  with  judges.  He  has  friends,  and 
relatives,  also,  in  and  about  the  Supreme 
Court.  There  is  no  saying  what  he  consid- 
ered himself  entitled  to  think  that  the  court 
could  be  depended  upon  to  do  at  his  request. 
He  made  his  usual  mistake  as  a  politician  of 
asking  too  much.  Not  all  men — though  Mr. 
Herrin  does  not  seem  able  to  acquire  this 
knowledge— are  willing  to  disgrace  them- 
selves when  asked  to  do  it  by  "interests  con- 
trolling large  blocks  of  votes  "  and  possessing 
other  valuable  assets.  U  Mr.  Stow  encouraged 
Mr.  Herrin  to  permit  Mr.  Cornwall  to  go 
ahead  in  the  enterprise  of  trying  to  steal  the 
Governorship,  we  must  deduce  the  painful 
impression  that  Mr.  Stow  no  longer  loves 
j\Ir.  Herrin  and  is  willing  to  supply  all  the 
rope  that  is  necessary  for  a  suicide.  If  Mr. 
llerrin's  confidence  in  himself  is  unimpaired 
by  the  outcome  of  his  statesmanship,  that 
cannot  be  the  case  with  Mr.  Huntington, 
who  has  a  head  that  is  as  clear  as  a  block  of 
ice,  and  has  use  only  for  men  that  succeed. 
He  has  no  objection  to  villainy  that  produces 
the  desired  fruit,  but  villainy  that  fails  and 
leaves  a  harvest  of  exposure  and  odium  he 
resents.  It  is  fortunate  for  Mr.  Herrin  that 
he  has  a  time  contract  with  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Campany. 


as  the  Wallace  Grand  Jury  did,  or  better 
still,  put  some  of  them  in  stripes.  Mr.  Budd 
will  be  seated,  and  the  pardoning  power  will 
not  be  at  the  service  of  the  crooks  who  officer 
the  Republican  party  of  California. 


In  no  light  in  which  it  can  be  presented  can 
this  attempt  to  make  Mr.  Estee  Governor  on 
the  strength  of  election  officers'  carelessness 
or  ignorance  be  made  to  appear  other  than 
as  foolish  as  it  is  wicked.  If  there  were 
ground  for  believing  that  such  frauds  as  were 
committed  in  the  count  were  perpetrated  in 
Mr.  Budd's  interest,  a  demand  for  a  recount 
would  be  reasonable,  but  the  whole  State 
•knows  that  the  money  was  on  the  Republi- 
can side,  and  that  the  Republican  campaign 
was  engineered  by  rogues  who  would  stop  at 
nothing  to  win  Yet  even  so,  there  would  be 
no  serious  objection  to  an  honest  recount  of 
the  ballots.  That  should  be  always  in  order. 
But  who  imagines  for  an  instant  that  what 
Burns  and  Herrin  and  Cornwall  want  is  an 
honest  recount? 

There  are  those  who  regard  the  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court  as  the  clangor 
of  a  war-gong  to  scare  the  Democratic 
and  Non-Partisan  enemy,  who  is  pushing  the 
investigation  before  Judge  Wallace  into  the 
crimes  of  the  election.  This  may  be  so,  for 
no  idiocy  from  such  politicians  would  sur- 
prise. Mr.  Budd  has  already,  in  the  most 
public  way,  expressed  his  approval  of  the  in- 
vestigation and  also  of  the  proposal  to  hold 
the  Republican  managers  and  candidates  to 
strict  account  under  the  Purity  of  Elections 
Act.  I  know  Mr.  Budd  too  well  to  doubt 
that  the  attack  upon  his  title  will  only  con- 
firm him  in  his  determination  to  give  counte- 
nance and  active  help  to  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  exposing  and  punishing  villainy. 
And  if  the  investigators  do  not  weary,  and 
are  not  denied  the  proper  financial  support, 
there  is  every  likelihood  that  the  trial  will 
lead  past  Mahoney  to  those  who  were  behind 
him  in  his  work,  and  other  work  of  the  same 
kind.  The  Citizens'  Defense  Association,  if 
it  wills,  can  send  some  eminent  statesmen 
fleeing  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  our  Courts 

Use  Bur  nham's  Clam  Bouillon. 


The  Supreme  Court  has  placed  itself  in  a 
remarkable  position  by  citing  attorney  Phil- 
brook  to  appear  before  it  and  show  cause  why 
he  should  not  be  disbarred  for  the  crime  of 
insulting  it.  Mr.  Philbrook's  offense  is  really 
a  want  of  that  literary  skill  which  enables 
one  to  practice  the  art  of  putting  things.  In 
his  brief  the  lawyer  makes  the  grave  accusa- 
tion that  Ralph  C.  Plarrison,  now  a  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  when  acting  as  an  at- 
torney for  the  executor  of  the  estate  of  John 
Levinson,  and  therefore  in  the  interest  of 
Levinson's  mother  and  sisters,  became  in 
fact  the  attorney  of  Levinson's  former  part- 
ners, the  Newmans.  All  this  is  set  forth  at 
formidable  length,  and  if  what  Mr.  Philbrook 
alleges  be  true,  Justice  Harrison  is  a  scoun- 
drel. It  occurred  to  Mr.  Philbrook,  as  it 
must  occur  to  any  one,  that  the  Court  would 
have  a  natural,  an  inevitable,  disinclination 
to  find  a  judgment  for  Mr.  Philbrook  that 
would  necessarily  convict  Justice  Harrison 
of  fraud.  But  instead  of  assuring  the  Court 
that  he  had  too  high  an  opinion  of  its  intel- 
ligence and  integrity  to  harbor  for  a  moment 
the  thought  that  it  could  be  swayed  by  such 
an  inclination,  Mr.  Philbrook  went  on  in 
many  printed  pages  to  argue  that  the  Court's 
bias  in  favor  of  its  member  and  associate 
would  be  irresistible,  and  pointed  out  the  fear- 
ful dangers  to  society  that  must  follow  the 
crime  of  deciding  against  his  clients.  It  does 
not  increase  one's  respectfor  the  judicial  tem- 
per of  the  Supreme  Court  to  know  that  it  has 
been  roused  to  retaliatory  action  by  Mr. 
Philbrook's  failure  in  taste.  He  is  a  lawyer 
of  good  repute  and  a  man  of  high  character. 
And,  dropping  questions  of  taste  and  literary 
form,  is  the  Supreme  Court  prepared  to  aver 
that  it  is  of  such  stern  stuff  as  not  to  be  dis- 
posed to  lean  toward  Justice  Harrison? 
Though  that  leaning  would  be  but  human,  is 
it  not  true  that  it  would  be  an  outrageous  de- 
nial of  justice  were  the  gown  of  a  judge  to 
be  made  to  cover  the  misdeeds  of  the  same 
man  done  as  an  attorney?  The  best  reply  that 
the  Supreme  Court  can  make  to  Mr.  Phil- 
brook is  to  hale  him  before  the  bar,  rebuke 
him  for  impoliteness,  and  then  proceed  to 
consider  the  merits  of  the  case  in  hand  im- 
partially— just  as  impartially  as  though  not 
Judge  Harrisen,  but  some  lawyer  still  un- 
robed, were  the  person  accu.sed  of  the  fraud. 
Judge  Harrison,  I  should  say,  ought  to  be 
the  first  to  urge  that  course,  if  he  has  no 
fear  of  a  judicial  investigation  of  the  matters 
alleged  by  Mr.  Philbrook.  The  reputation 
hitherto  borne  by  Ralph  C.  Harrison  has 
been  such  that  he  cannot  afford  to  have  it 
assailed  by  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Philbrook's 
rank  without  meeting  the  attack  frankly. 
Not  the  Supreme  Court,  but  Mr.  Harrison, 
should  defend   Mr.  Harrison's   good   name. 


Protests  against  college  football  are  in- 
creasing in  vehemence  in  the  East.  The 
New  York  Sun  and  Post  lead  in  condemning 
the  game  as  deeply  injurious  to  the  purposes 
for  which  universities  are  established.  The 
athlete,  not  the  scholar,  has  come  to  be  held 
in  highest  honor  by  the  students.  "  The 
god  of  undergraduate  idolatry,"  says  the 
Sun,  "  is  the  football  player,  the  member  of 
the  university  crew,  the  lucky  fellow  that 
gets  on  the  baseball  nine  or  the  intercollegi- 
ate team."  The  studious  youths,  more  con- 
cerned for  the  development  of  their  minds 
than  of  their  muscles,  "  are  of  no  account  in 
the  public  opinion  of  their  college.  They 
are  scrubs,  or  grinds,  or  digs.    They  are  de- 
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spised  and  looked  down  upon.  This  is  not 
the  case  at  Harvard  and  Yale  and  Princeton 
merely,  but  it  is  the  case  at  every  college  of 
age  or  reputation  in  the  East."  The  friends 
of  the  higher  education  for  women  will  find 
satisfaction  in  this  contrast  made  by  the 
same  paper: 

Let  anybody  compare  an  undergraduate  of  Wel- 
leslev  or'Vass'ar  witli  an  undergraduate  of  Yale  or 
Princeton.  The  man  or  boy  ia  usually  ignorant  of 
history  and  literature.  Tbe  most  elementary  ex- 
amination in  the  Bible,  or  Shakespeare,  or  Tenny- 
son would  expose  his  absolute  illiteracy.  The 
commonest  allusion  would  confuse  him.  He  ia  a 
fine,  manly  fellow,  but  he  is  distinctly  not  intelli- 
gent. The  girl  is  so  eminently  superior  that  there 
can  be  no  f  roper  terms  of  comparison. 

And  the  Evening  Post,  following  the  strain, 
says: 

Books  and  learning  are  disappearing  from  col- 
lege elides  as  topics  of  conversation  or  interest. 
Tiie  girls  at  Vabsar  and  Wellesley  begin  to  find 
their  bretUern  of  Yale  and  Harvard  and  Princeton, 
Tony  Lumpkius,  who  can  talk  about  nothing  but 
kicks,  tuucuUowns,  tackles.  Collegiate  fame  is  go- 
ing entirely  to  "  captains," ''center-rualies  "  and 
"liaU-bucks."  For  scholarship  there  is  nothing 
but  obscurity,  if  not  contempt. 

But  the  most  interesting  and  valuable 
criticism,  because  it  is  expert,  is  that  offered 
by  Professor  Corbett,  of  California.  He  pro- 
nounces football  a  sport  distinctly  more  bru- 
tal and  dangerous  than  pugilism.  And  he 
mourns  the  injustice  which  holds  his  profes- 
sion to  be  disgraceful,  while  beauty  attends 
the  conflicts  of  the  gridiron  and  rewards  the 
victors  with  its  smiles.  The  professor  is 
undeniably  right.  Boxing  is  not  only  a  less 
dangerous  game  than  modern  football,  but  a 
far  more  graceful  and  skillful  one.  All  the 
arguments  made  in  behalf  of  football  as  a 
developer  of  muscle,  courage  and  masculin- 
ity apply  with  superior  force  to  pugilism. 
It  simply  happens  that  social  prejudice  now 
frowns  upon  the  sport  that  royalty  patronized 
and  the  nobility  and  gentry,  female  as  well 
as  male,  felt  no  more  shame  in  witnessing 
than  a  Spanish  lady  does  in  attending  a  bull- 
tight,  or  a  fair  lioman  did  in  looking  down 
upon  the  gladitorial  tights  to  the  death  in 
the  arena.  Professor  Corbetl's  art  is  out  of 
fashion,  that  is  all.  Who  will  question  that 
— if  conventional  opinion  would  permit — 
should  Harvard,  Yale,  Berkeley  and  Stan- 
ford put  forward  fighting  representatives  in- 
stead of  football  teams,  the  battles  of  the 
champions  would  excite  as  much  public  in- 
terest, and  of  the  same  kind,  as  the  pushing, 
wrestling  and  sprawling  contests  now  do? 

Things  are  not  as  bad  with  the  colleges  out 
here  as  the  Sun  and  Post  paint  them  in  the 
East.  The  great  majority  of  the  students  at 
our  universities  are  poor  and  are  there  in 
earnest  about  getting  an  education.  But  the 
tendency  is  the  same,  and  it  should  be 
curbed.  Athletics  have  their  rightful  place 
in  the  training  of  young  men,  but  on  the 
governors  of  the  universities  rests  the  duty 
of  seeing  to  it  that  the  atmosphere  of  an  in- 
stitution of  learning  does  not  become  the 
same  as  that  of  the  training  quarters  of  a 
prize-fighter.  The  president  and  directors  of 
Georgetown  College,  in  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia, have  set  the  correct  example  by  pro- 
hibiting their  students  from  playing  football 
with  teams,  whether  collegiate  or  not,  from 
outside  the  college,  until  the  character  and 
rules  of  the  game  shall  preclude  serious 
danger.  On  Thanksgiving  day  five  of  the 
Georgetown  eleven  were  carried  from  the 
field,  one  so  badly  hurt  as  to  be  expected  to 
die. 


At  a  congress  of  the  Supervisors  of  the 
seven  counties  of  Southern  California,  held 
in  the  club-rooms  of  the  Los  Angeles  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor 
of  State  division  has  been  manifested.  The 
usual  argument  as  to  diHerence  in  climate,  re- 
vources  and  interests  was  offered.  This  inclin- 


ation towards  separation  is  not  restricted  to 
the  South.  There  are  a  great  many  old  Cali- 
fornians  who  reciprocate  the  dislike  of  the 
newcomers,  but  the  majority  of  the  people 
are  not  yet  ready  to  have  tlie  State  cut  in 
two.  And  as  the  immigrants  to  the  southern 
counties  gradually  add  another  lung  to  the 
individual  outfit  the  desire  for  divorce  will 
abate.  Time  will  turn  the  impatient 
strangers  into  Californians  and  reconcile 
them  to  their  lot  in  being  fellow  citizens  of 
the  rude  pioneers  and  their  free-and-easy 
sons.  We  who  were  here  first,  and  have  been 
here  for  quite  a  while,  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  retain  a  keen  sense  of  the  social  and  moral 
value  of  primness,  which  in  some  quarters  of 
the  globe  is  held  to  be  necessary  to  respecta- 
bility in  this  world  and  a  passport  to  cool 
quarters  in  the  next.  Politically,  Southern 
California  has  no  reason  whatever  to  com- 
plain. That  section  now  has  a  Senator, 
Governor  Markhara,  Lieutenant-Governor- 
elect  Millard  and  a  generous  share  of  the 
other  places  of  honor  and  profit.  Timid- 
ity in  making  suggestions  for  the  better 
guidance  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  is  nowhere 
a  characteristic  of  the  tenderfoot,  and  Cali- 
fornia, let  it  be  hoped,  will  find  the  usual 
patience  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  famil- 
iar situation.  The  presumjjtion  of  the  divis- 
ionists  is  about  the  only  leg  the  proposal  has 
to  stand  on,  for  there  is  some  danger  that 
that  may  make  the  scheme  popular. 


When  the  Call  and  Bulletin  are  sold  under 
order  of  court,  no  such  misfortune  as  the 
transfer  of  the  latter  paper  to  other  hands 
should  be  permitted.  The  Bulletin  without 
Mr.  Fitch  as  its  editor  would  not  be  the 
Bulletin,  and  California  cannot  ali'ird  to  lose 
him  from  its  journalism.  The  Bulletin,  as 
we  all  know  it,  is  simply  Mr.  Fitch.  It  is 
not  always  fair,  it  is  seldom  liberal  in  judg- 
ment, and  it  is  as  full  of  prejudices  as  any 
earnest  old  gentleman  can  be,  but  the  Bul- 
letin is  San  Francisco's  best  journal,  not- 
withstanding. As  I  have  said  before,  Mr. 
Fitch  is  the  one  newspaper  proprietor  of  San 
Francisco  whose  notions  of  the  responsibili- 
ties of  journalism  are  not  bounded  by  the 
walls  of  the  business  oflSce.  He  will  stand 
out  for  the  sake  of  what  he  thinks  righf, 
whether  subscribers  and  advertisers  desert 
him  or  not.  That  entitles  him  to  every  hon- 
est man's  respect,  and  that  respect  Mr.  Fitch 
enjoys.  No  newspaper  writer  has  oftener 
than  myself  felt  incensed  at  the  Bulletin  and 
given  it  more  hearty  whacks;  but  I  salute 
Mr.  Fitch  as  a  sturdy  fighter,  a  tireless  advo- 
vocate  of  what  he  believes  to  be  for  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  and  the  solitary  example  among 
us  of  the  newspaper  oirter  who  is  not  a  mere 
merchant.  I  do  not  know  what  his  finan- 
cial circumstances  are,  but  if  he  hasn't 
money  enough  to  buy  out  his  partners,  there 
ought  to  be  others  of  San  Francisco's  old  cit- 
izens willing  to  purchase  the  paper  and  give 
it  to  him.  It  is  the  old  warrior's  sword,  and 
it  would  be  a  shame  were  he  to  be  deprived 
of  it  when  its  blows  are  most  needed  on  be- 
half of  clean  government,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  the  rascals  who  rob  the  treasury  and 
cheat  at  elections.  He  has  fought  that  crew 
always  and  his  enforced  relinquishment  of 
the  Bulletin  would  be  a  gratification  to  all 
rogues.  Mr.  Fitch  has  paid  for  the  Bulletin 
many  times  over  in  public  service.  The  gift 
of  it  to  him  now,  if  the  gift  be  needed,  would 
be  but  a  small  return. 


The  pettiness  of  the  spirit  which  rules 
journalism  here,  as  well  as  nearly  every- 
where else,  is  conspicuously  manifested  in  the 
mean  refusal  of  the  Examiner's  contemporaries 
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to  notice  its  admirable  schftne  to  raise  a 
fund  to  add  an  incurable  ward  to  the 
Children's  Hospital.  Theatrical  perform- 
ances and  concerts  are  being  given  for 
the  benefit  of  the  fund,  but  in  the  com- 
ments on  these  forced  from  the  press,  men- 
tion of  the  Examiner  is  studiously  avoided. 
Of  course  Mr.  Hearst  is  not  oblivious  to  the 
advertising  of  his  paper  which  results  from 
the  Christmas  charities  that  it  organizes 
year  after  year  in  San  Francisco,  but  that  is 
incidental,  though  it  seems  the  whole  to  the 
little  souls  who  would  rather  suffering  chil- 
dren were  left  to  suffer  than  that  a  rival 
business  concern  should  be  given  credit. 
Even  were  it  true,  which  I  know  it  is 
not,  that  the  Examiner's  sole  motive  in  these 
holiday  charities  is  to  advertise  itself,  its 
conduct  would  still  be  praiseworthy.  The 
selfishness  that  seeks  the  rewards  of  good 
works  by  doing  them  is  in  practical  effect 
benevolence.  The  Examiner,  it  is  to  be 
noted,  has  never  failed  properly  to  apply 
and  publicly  account  for  the  money  raised 
by  each  of  its  generous  midwinter  under- 
takings. 


Mr.  Huntington's  lobby  is  in  Washington 
attending  to  the  interests  of  his  Reilly  Fund- 
ing Bill.  The  people  of  California  have 
Judge  Maguire  and  a  few  other  Congressmen 
there  to  antagonize  the  lobby.  The  great 
anti-funding  petition  is  ready  for  presenta- 
tion, too,  but  otherwise  there  are  no  signs  of 
action,  or  preparation  for  action.  "We  are  tak- 
ing the  situation  calmly  out  here,"  a  rich 
man  said  to  me  j'esterday.  "If  that  fund- 
ing bill  passes  it  will  be  the  worst  blow  this 
city  and  State  have  ever  had.  For  one 
thing,  it  will  knock  about  $30,000,000  off  the 
value  of  the  real  estate  of  this  town,  and  we 
all  know  that  it  will  give  Huntington  a  re- 
newed grip  upon  our  commercial  throats. 
But  we  sit  still  and  do  nothing.  If  our  com- 
mercial bodies  were  what  they  ought  to  be, 
they  would  lead  in  calling  mass-meetings 
from  end  to  end  of  California  that  would  at- 
tract the  whole  country's  attention." 

Arthur  McEwen. 
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Confound  me,  but  It's  a  misfortune  that  I  didn't 
wake  up  earlier  in  life  to  the  secret  of  success.  It 
consists,  I  see,  in  simply  Duttinj;  oneself  in  the  way 
of  being  hit  with  good  luck.  In  order  to  do  that 
it  is  necessary  to  move  around  at  much  as  pos.'^ible 
so  that  one  may  be  in  the  line  of  fortune's  random 
shots.  My  latest  mistake,  that  has  cost  me  fame 
and  fortune  once  more,  was  in  not  going  to  the 
Orient  as  a  war  correspondent.  Everybody  in  the 
United  States  now  knows  the  name  of  James  Creel- 
man;  but,  egad,  I'd  like  to  know  what  the  fellow's 
done  that  any  ordinary  reporter  couldn't  do?  Cer- 
tainly he  hasn't  written  anything  from  the  front 
that  rises  above  the  work  of  the  newspaper  drudge. 
The  most  startling  piece  of  intelligence  he  has  sent 
is  that  he  had  grown  so  important  that  another 
correspondent  hatched  a  plot  to  have  him  executed 
as  a  spy. 

"The  trouble  with  Creelman,"  said  Joe  Clark, 
to  whom  I  was  making  remarks  of  this  character 
at  the  the  Pacific  Unijn,  "  is  that  he  thinks  he's 
the  war." 

"  Absolutely  without  fear,  too,"  observed  young 
'Gene  Lent,  "  judging  from  his  dispatches." 

"  And  about  the  only  correspondent,  American 
or  European,  who  has  had  the  sense  to  leave  Yoko- 
hama or  Hong  Kong  and  go  where  the  armies  are 
to  get  news,"  remarked  Joe  Kedding. 

"1  see,"  I  put  in,  "  that  he  has  at  last  found 
some  competitors  in  journalism  equally  brave  and 
intelligent,  for  he  says  that  the  actrocities  commit- 
ted by  the  Japanese  after  the  capture  of  Port 
Arthur  so  shocked  the  foreign  correspondents  that, 
'  disgusted  by  the  spectacle,  they  left  the  army  in 
a  body.'" 

"Frightful  blow  that  to  the  Japanese  forces," 
said  a  gentleman  present."  "We  shall  have  the 
waiters  at  the  Riche  leaving  in  a  body  ne.xt,  after 
De  Young  has  dined  there." 

I  do  not  print  this  gentleman's  name,  for  the 
reason  that  he  came  to  me  subsequently  and  re- 
quested that  I  should  not.  Which  reminds  me,  by 
the  way,  that  there  is  some  dissatisfaction  at  the 
clubs  because  of  the  publicity  I  am  giving  the  con- 
versations that  occur  there.  But,  hang  it,  a  good 
thing  is  a  good  thing  and  shouldn't  be  lost.  1  adore 
wit,  even  when  it's  aimed  at  a  friend,  and  isn't, 
you  understand,  intended  to  wound. 


Speaking  of  war,  I  remember  that  in  '43,  when  I 
was  encamped  at  Vera  Cruz,  a  fellow  officer  with 
Major  l<tonehiIl,  Colonel  Andrews,  who  was  at- 
tached to  the  paymaster's  department,  came  in 
with  money  for  the  troops,  and  after  he  had  dis- 
bursed the  silver,  joined  us  in  our  tent  over  a  bot- 
tle. After  we  had  discussed  the  campaign  briefly 
the  conversation  turned  on  the  subject  of  wigs,  for 
the  Major,  the  Colonel  and  myself  were  as  bald 
then  as  we  are  now — that  is  to  say,  as  cannon  balls. 
I  had  taken  off  my  wig  to  display  to  both  my  gal- 
lant comrades  the  superior  workmanship  of  the 
neat  thing  I  had  got  in  New  York  before  my  de- 
parture for  the  front.  They  in  turn  removed  theirs, 
and  we  were  holding  them  together  over  the  table 
and  up  to  the  light  for  comparison,  when  there  was 
a  terrific  discharge  and  the  wigs  were  swept  from 
our  hands  and  carried  through  the  wall  of  the 
tent. 

We  sprang  to  arms  instantly,  of  course,  and 
rushing  forth,  swords  drawn,  expected  to  encounter 
the  enemy  foot  to  foot.  But  it  appears  that  it  was 
an  accident.  The  sunset  gun  on  one  of  the  ships 
happened  to  have  been  loaded  with  shot  as  well  as 
powder  by  one  of  the  stupid  seamen. 

The  shock  to  our  nerves  was  very  severe,  and  I 
suffered  most,  for  I  was  invalided  within  a  few  days 
and  did  not  recover  until  the  close  of  the  war.  As 
soon  as  I  reached  New  York  I  forwarded  new  wigs 
to  my  comrades.  They  must  have  been  vile  fits, 
but  at  least  they  saved!  them  the  mortification  of 
going  hairless  into  the  glorious  actions  which 
brought  the  conflict  to  a  happy  conclusion.  I  con- 
fess I  have  never  been  able  to  endure  a  Mexican 
since  that  experience,  and  always  discover  in  my- 
self a  tendency  to  tremble  with  rage  when  in  the 
presence  of  the  hated  race. 


The  old  manners,  the  old  chivalry  are  dying  out. 
Our  young  men,  even  our  young  men  of  fashion, 
seem  to  know  nothing  of  them.  I'm  sure  it  was 
sufficiently  painful  for  Mr.  Chambliss  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  indignity  of  being  required  to  mount 
the  witness'  stand  in  a  beggarly  Justice's  Court  and 
swear  that  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  board  of 
a  pug  dog  that  a  thoughtless  lady  had  left  behind 
her  at  the  Palace.  I  say  this  indignity  was  enough 
without  Mr.  Greenway  coming  there  to  gloat  on 
his  rival,  who  though  a  rival  is  still  our  profes- 
sional comrade.  It  was  not  noble  of  Ned,  no,  hang 
me  U  it  was,    I  was  there  myself,  but  not  to  gloat. 


On  the  contrary  I  was  present  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  that  moral  and  social  support  to  Mr.  Cham- 
bliss  that  it  is  ever  the  duty  of  one  gentleman  to 
extend  to  another,  t  also  feared  there  would  be  a 
violent  scene  between  Chambliss  and  Greenway, 
for,  begad,  there  is  nothing  white  about  the  liver  of 
the  young  chap  who  has  written  a  book  about  us 
and  exposed  our  foibles.  However,  that  was 
averted,  for  as  soon  as  he  stepped  down  from  the 
stand  exonerated,  I  advanced  and  extended  my 
hand  and  congratulations.  He  rejected  both  moat 
rudely,  pushing  me  aside  with  a  remark  about 
"demmed  old  wine  peddler"  or  something  of  the 
sort  which  I  did  not  distinctly  hear.  .Vnd  it  was 
well  for  him  that  I  did  not,  for  old  as  I  am,  egad, 
no  man  is  at  liberty  to  insult  me  with  impunity. 
But  there  ia  good  in  the  young  fellow,  for  almost 
the  next  instant  he  came  toward  me  saying, 
"  Excuse  me,  Persiflage,  I  didn't  mean  to  be  of- 
fensive, I  assure  you.  I  was  in  such  a  hurry  to 
get  after  that  paunchy  little  jig-dancer  Greenway 
that  I  didn't  think.  He's  skipped  off,  blawst  him, 
and  it's  a  good  thing  too,  or  I'd  punched  his  pump- 
kin head  for  him.  Have  a  cigar  and  call  it  quits, 
old  chap." 

Dear,  dear;  in  my  day— in  the  day  when  Stone- 
hill,  Andrews  and  myself  invaded  Mexico — gentle- 
men Would  not  have  talked  of  puucliing  heads,  like 
the  rabble.  But  the  field  of  honor's  deader  even 
than  the  demand  for  wine  at  tho  clubs.  I  never 
saw  anything  like  it,  and  it's  becoming  quite  a  seri- 
ous matter  to  me.  These  infernal  hard  times  are 
the  deuce.  I  should  think  our  men  of  money  like 
Tevis  and  Fair  and  Hcllman  would  be  ashamed  of 
such  a  state  of  things.  It's  the  duty  of  the  fellows 
who  have  the  money  to  keep  the  times  in  order, 
begad.  How  are  gentlemen  of  uncertain  means  to 
live  else? 

I  spoke  my  sentiments  to  Peter  Robertson  at  the 
Bohemian  about  the  timea,  and  h6  eaid  he  quite 
agreed  with  me,  and  wondered  how  a  man  of  my 
parts  and  variety  of  experience  had  reached  middle 
life  without  falling  into  a  competence.  "Listen  to 
this."  And  he  read  from  the  paper  how  the  late 
Mrs.  Johnson  had  left  another  woman  .•t20,0J0  on 
condition  that  she  should  care  well  for  the  cats  of 
the  deceased. 

"It's  a  beautiful  and  pathetic  thought  that,"  said 
Peter,  "to  think  that  the  warm,  loving  thought 
survives  while  the  breast  that  conceived  it  lies  in 
dust.  It  teaches  us  that  though  ourselves  dead, 
our  thoughts  may  live  and  give  comfort  and  protec- 
tion to  the  helpless  quite  as  if  we  were  here  to 
guard  them.  I  wonder  if  that  lady  is  good  to  the 
cats?" 

"Do  you  suppose  if  she  isn't  she  could  be  ousted 
from  her  trust?"  I  inquired,  for  I  have  always  been 
e.xceedingly  fond  of  animals. 

Peter  gave  the  raucous  hee-haw  which  passes  for 
mirth  with  his  nation,  and  I  suppose  it  was  he  that 
started  the  Scotch  joke  that  I've  withdrawn  from 
my  fight  for  the  Labor  Commissionership  and  am 
urging  Governor  Budd  to  create  for  me  the  new 
office  of  Custodian  of  Cats.  It's  a  poor  joke,  of 
course,  being  Peter's,  but,  begad,  speaking  seri- 
ously, if  there's  any  old  lady  on  the  point  of  dying 
who  wishes  to  take  a  posthumous  interest  in  her 
cats,  I'm  frank  to  say  that  I  should  not  refuse  the 
responsibility  of  expending  honorably  the  legacy 
for  the  purpose  indicated.  I  like  cats,  and,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  can  give  references. 


"Ah,  Judge,"  said  I  on  Wednesday,  attempting 
to  grasp  the  hand  of  my  friend  Levy,  "I  congratu- 
late you. " 

He  was  cool,  for  I  own  that  when  he  was  a'can- 
didate  I  could  not  be  other  than  chilly  toward  him, 
considering  the  stories.  But  now  that  he  has  de- 
cided to  go  into  partnership  with  Congressman  Joe 
Kelly,  that  the  firm  is  to  have  offices  over  the 
Nevada  Bank  and  will  get  a  share  of  railroad  busi- 
ness, I  am  candid  enough  to  regard  the  Judge  as 
fully  vindicated.  As  a  prosperous  man  with  pow- 
erful and  appreciative  friends,  I  am  willing  to  know 
him,  but  Levy,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  is  permitting  the 
vice  of  pride  to  take  hold  of  him,  and  with  the 
stiffest  possible  little  nod  he  walked  off  arm-in-arm 
with  Kovvalsky.  Never  mind.  Time  will  soften 
these  little  asperities.  It  always  does.  A  frank, 
hearty  nature  like  mine  never  fails  to  conquer 
enmity,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  knowledge 
that  I  am  the  only  man  from  whom  the  Cresta 
Bedamca  can  be  had  by  the  case  will  bring  the 
eminent  jurist  over  to  me  again.  I  must  see 
Herrin. 

My  journalistic  acquaintance,  Charley  Shortridge 
of  San  Jose,  who  is  up  here  to  invest  half  a  million 
in  the  purchase  of  the  Co?;,  sought  me  out  yester- 
day. I  dislike  business  visitors  at  the  club,  of 
course,  and  it  was  therefore  his  misfortune  to  find 
me  in  a  slightly  irascible  mood. 

"  Persiflage,"  he  said,  not  taking  a  chair,  which 
showed  sense,  as  I  had  not  asked  him  to,  "  Persi- 
flage, are  you  open  to  an  engagement?" 

"  For  what?"  I  asked. 


Burnham's  Clam  Bouillon  is  the  best. 


"  Well,"  ho  said,  "  if  I  get  the  Call  1  want  some- 
body to  take  hold  of  tlie  social  department  and 
make  things  whirl— stun  the  swells  and  make  the 
eyes  of  the  groundlings  stick  out  with  awe  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  You  can  name  your  own  terms, 
you  understand." 

As  gently  as  I  could,  I  conveyeil  to  him  that 
nothing  can  induce  me  to  touch  "daily  journalism 
—that  the  work  of  recording  social  events  under 
necessary  <ondition8  of  haste,  degrades  the  writer 
as  well  as  moitilies  society.  Only  whi'n  one  can 
take  the  leisure  to  impart  literary  polish  and  the 
true  air  of  elegance  to  accounts  of  functions,  de- 
scriptions of  toilets,  and  tho  like,  hhould  the  task 
be  attempted.  If  I  had  my  way,  I  informed  him, 
the  proprietor  of  every  daily  journal  who  dared  to 
allow  hurried  men  to  comment  upon  society  should 
be  jailed. 

"  Where's  the  keeper?"  inquired  Mr.  Short- 
ridge, putting  on  his  hat  and  preparing  to  light  the 
cigar  of  departure. 

"  What  keeper?" 

"The  keeper  of  this  asylum,"  he  responded,  and 
bolted. 

Shortridge  is  an  amusing  person  in  his  way,  and 
if  he  enters  metropolitan  journalism  will  certainly 
attract  attention. 


At  headquarters  on  Tuesday  I  happened  to  drop 
in  while  the  suicide  of  Warden  Coblentz  of  the 
Washington  penitentiary  was  under  discussion. 
It  seems  he  had  three  bankers  under  his  charge  as 
convicts,  and  was  imprudent  enough  to  take  them 
into  his  office  as  bookkeepers.  Perhaps  it  was 
these  financiers— though  they  never  could  have 
been  of  the  first  rank  or  of  real  social  position,  else 
they  would  not  have  become  convicts— who  led  the 
Warden  into  temptation.  At  all  events,  the  four 
discovered  a  way  to  deal  in  jute  bags  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  State. 

"The  Governor,"  said  H.  E.  Huntington, 
"learned  of  the  facts  — that  the  swindling  had 
reached  the  sum  of  i(25.P00.  A  warrant  was  out  and 
Coblentz  shot  himself." 

"Hard  fix  to  be  in,"  said  Fillmore.  "  Did  the 
right  thing  to  jump  through  the  hoop." 

"Ah,  yes,  so  I  suppose,"  said  Mills,  yet  the 
Almighty  hath  set  his  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter." 

"But  why  did  he  rush  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  no  escape  save  death?"    I  asked. 

"  Well,  because  there  wasn't,"  answered  Stubbs. 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  I  argued.  "  It's 
deuced  disagreeable  to  slaughter  oneself,  and  some- 
thing might  have  bei'n  done.  Yes,  begad,  I'm  sure 
that  if  I'd  been  in  his  place  I'd  have  thought  of 
some  way  out." 

"  As  how,  for  instance?"  demanded  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton. 

"Oh,"  I  said,  "when  a  man  is  only  in  a  finan- 
cial fix  and  his  three  hankers  to  help  him,  he  ought 
to  be  able  to  devise  less  rude  ways  of  arranging 
difficulties  than  the  demmed  pistol." 

"But  how?"    They  all  asked,  much  interested. 

"Gad,"  I  said,  "Had  I  been  he  and  had  three 
bankers  under  my  thumb,  and  the  worst  came  to 
the  worst,  I'd  have  tried  a  funding  bill." 

They  agreed  with  me  that  the  suL'gestion  was 
ingenious  and  worthy  the  thought  of  students  of 
aberrant  psychological  problems.  I  have  promised 
to  jot  down  my  further  thoughts  and  send  them  to 
headquarters,  where  the  sad  fate  of  poor  Coblentz 
has  made  an  unhippy  impression.  'The  Warden's 
real  error  lay,  I  should  say  ofT-hand,  subject  to  fur- 
ther consideration,  was  in  not  setting  up  a  law  de- 
partment before  he  formed  a  contract  and  finance 
company  with  the  bankers.  They  deserve  the  pad- 
dle for  their  want  of  initiative  powers,  for  they  are 
evidently  mere  plodders  who  owed  to  accident  the 
opportunity  to  finance  themselves  into  jail. 

Persiflage. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A.  BOOK  FOE  THE  TIMES. 

SUGGESTIONS    ON   GOVERNMENT 


S.     E,     MOFFE  TT, 

Persons  who  object  to  boss  and  corporation  rule  and 
believe  that  the  people  should  be  able  to  have  their  will 
accurately  reflected  Id  law  and  executed  with  promptnesa 
and  honesty  may  find  It  worth  while  to  read  It. 

Cloth,  Sl.OO;    Paper  50  cents. 


GIANX   POWDER    COMPANY, 

Oonaolldated. 


The  office  of  the  above  Company  has  been  removed  to 

430  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ARTHUR     McEWEN'S     LETTER. 


HER  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

This  discussion  by  men  of  questions  of  woman's 
dress  always  amuses  me,  the  presumption  is  so  ap- 
parent that  we  care  u-reatly  as  to  what  they  happen 
to  think  about  our  dress.  Here  is  the  editor  of  the 
Lfller  philosophizing  over  the  decollete  dress  and 
declaring  us  immodest  to  tlie  eyes  of  the  heathen. 
Well,  what  if  we  are?  There  are  several  hundred 
million  people  on  the  face  of  this  globe  who  think 
it  a  sin  of  the  most  heinous  sort  to  eat  a  broiled 
chop  or  a  pheasant's  wing.  The  good  Mahomme- 
dan  who  locks  his  women  in  a  harem  and  keeps 
them  more  igsorant  than  a  ton  year  old  American 
Miss  deems  it  an  offense  against  the  Most  High  to 
drink  a  glass  of  wine.  Aie  we  to  stop  eating  and 
drinking  because  by  doing  so  we  offend  the  Pagan? 


Why  do  women  dress  in  low-necked  gowns? 
Because  they  are  the  most  becoming.  When  the 
Woman  of  the  Future,  that  high-browed,  scrawny 
creature  of  ideas  and  no  sentiments,  is  produced,  I 
presume  low-necked  gowns  will  go  out  of  fashion. 
But  that  age  is  not  very  delightful  to  look  forward 
to.  Oscar  Wilde  has  declared  in  his  epigramatic 
hall-truth  style  that  it  is  woman's  only  duty  to  be 
beautiful.  6-car  docs  not  come  so  very  far  from 
revealing  man's  standpoint  toward  our  sex.  When 
you  hear  a  man  saying  that  a  certain  girl  is  sweet- 
tempered  or  sensible,  you  know  at  oncn  that  he  is 
excusing  her  for  not  being  beautiful.  Turn  a  man 
loose  in  a  ball-room  or  on  the  piazza  of  a  summ-r 
hotel  and  if  he  fails  to  inquire  which  girl  is  the 
wealthiest  he  will  be  sure  to  ask  for  a  presentation 
to  the  handsomest.  We  must  please  the  eye  of 
man  if  ne  would  win  his  heart;  this  the  merest  tot 
of  a  girl  knows,  and  when  she  grows  older,  sees 
nothing  immodest  in  making  of  herself  as  perfect  a 
picture  as  she  can.  It  never  enters  into  her  head 
that  men  are  attracted  in  any  other  than  an 
esthetic  sense  by  her  well-rounded  shoulders.  She 
marries,  and  when  she  is  a  plump  and  important 
matron  her  dresses  are  cut  low  because  she  will  not 
allow  that  she  has  come  to  the  point  where  men  do 
not  find  pleasure  in  looking  upon  her— she  always 
has  worn  decollete  gowns  and  she  believes  her- 
self still  a  rival  to  her  daughters.  To  wear  a  high- 
necked  gown  would  be  a  sign  to  all  the  world  that 
she  has  reached  a  stage  where  the  world— meaning 
man— is  of  no  longer  any  interest  to  her.  The  con- 
vent should  hide  her  when  such  a  day  has  come. 


But  then  fashion  has  something  to  do  with  it, 
says  the  editor  of  the  Letter.  Woman  is  a  slave  of 
fashion ;  she  dresses  so  because  some  other  woman 
dresses  so ;  she  is  a  sheepish  follower,  not  an  inde- 
pendent creature.  Very  well.  And  how  indepen- 
dent of  fashion  is  our  most  intellectual  brother? 
Why  does  he  wear  that  stand-up  collar?  Because 
one  of  the  Georges  bad  scars  on  his  neck  which  he 
wished  to  hide  and  made  the  standing  collar 
fashionable.  How  came  those  loose  trousers  upon 
his  shapely  legs?  Becaur-e  a  half  century  or  more 
ago  a  London  dandy  bad  thin  legs  which  knee 
breeches  ill  bectme. 

Custom,  exclaims  the  man  in  justitication  of  his 
collar  and  trousers,  custom  has  made  these  articles 
of  dress  the  proper  thing.  Just  so.  And  custom 
has  made  the  low  necked  gown  the  proper  thing. 
Some  day,  perhaps  a  leader  of  fashion,  a  Prince  of 
Wales  may-be,  will  wear  knee  breeclies  and  all  the 
fashionable  world  will  do  likewise.  Some  day,  too, 
a  queen  of  fashion  may  arise  whose  neck  will  not 
be  pleasing  to  look  upon  and  she  may  for  a  time 
fill  in  the  neck  of  the  gown. 


Am  I  revealing  an  awful  secret  of  the  sex  when  I 
confess  that  women  dress  to  please  men  and  to 
avoid  the  criticism  and  sometimes  excite  the  envy 
of  women?  Men  don't  know  whether  a  dress  cost 
$15  or  $150,  whether  the  sleeves  are  too  big  or  too 
small,  too  high  or  too  low — in  short  they  know 
nothing  about  its  cost  and  style.  But  women  do; 
and,  as  Emerson  says  there  is  a  satisfaction  in  being 
well-dres-ed  which  relijjion  cannot  give,  I  believe 
the  philosopher  would  have  taken  my  point  of 
view.  Part  of  being  well-dressed,  and  a  large  part, 
too,  is  the  feeling  that  those  about  you  can  find 
nothing  to  criticize  in  your  dress,  either  as  to  its 
style,  cut,  or  the  beauty  and  richness  of  the 
material. 

Men  do  know,  however,  when  a  woman  looks  well 
in  a  gown  — that's  all  they  know  about  the  matter, 
and,  bless  their  dear  hearts,  as  we  know  we  look 
best  in  low  necked  gowns  we  wear  them.  Now  is 
there  anything  disgraceful  in  that? 

I  asked  Jack  to  read  this  little  essay  and  pass  his 
judgment  upon  it.  This  was  the  judgment:  "Alto- 
gether feminine,  my  dear — no  logic  m  it.  A  very 
honest  and  ingenuous  confession  of  woman's  vanity. 
You  are  afraid  of  Mrs.  Snob's  sneer  and  of  Mr. 
Snob's  indifference.    You  wish  poor  Mrs.  Snob  to 


envy  you  your  gown,  and  you  would  also  make  her 
jealous  by  capturing  the  attention  of  her  husband. 
Good,  very  good  !  In  a  word  your  real  purpose  is 
to  make  some  other  woman  unhappy.  Quite 
natural  —  the  instinct  of  the  sex  —  remarkably 
honest."  And  so  he  went  on  proving  to  me  once 
more  that  the  most  predjudiced,  narrow  minded 
and  illogical  of  our  species  are  not  the  women. 


I  had  been  serving  tea  to  a  few  friends,  and,  of 
course,  we  had  been  talking  of  the  "Hen  Edition  of 
the  Examiner'  as  Jack  puts  it.  The  conversation 
drifted  to  charities  in  general,  and  finally  some  one 
propounded  this  aw^ful  question :  If  you  had  all  the 
money  you  want  what  would  you  do  by  way  of 
Christmas  charity? 

"  I,"  said  Mrs.  B.,  "  would  first  go  to  every  hos- 
pital in  the  city  and  find  out  the  heart's  desire  of 
every  man,  woman  and  child  patient,  and  then  I 
would  gratify  that  desire." 

"  Now,  that's  just  where  you  would  make  a  mis- 
take," put  in  Miss  S.  "The  money  should  be 
spent  on  those  who  have  none  to  care  for  them. 
I'm  sure  you  c  juld  find  plenty  who  are  much  worse 
off  than  the  sick  in  the  hospitals.  I  think  I'd 
gather  about  2.50  factory  and  shop  girls,  charter  the 
biggest  steamship  1  could  find  and  give  them  a 
month  of  life  at  the  Del  Monte  and  Coronado." 

"And  do  you  think  Mary  would  enjoy  herself 
without  her  John?"  I  inquired.  "  And  if  she  had 
no  John,  or  did  become  oblivious  of  his  existence 
for  a  time,  do  you  fancy  she  would  be  content  with 
her  Jlinna  street  lodgings  after  she  got  home? 
That  little  touch  of  high  life  might  give  her  the 
first  push  down  hill." 

"  If  I  were  rich,"  said  a  gray  haired  old  lady, 
"  I'd  buy  5,000  dolls  and  6,000  pairs  of  red-topped 
boots;  I'd  load  them  into  express  wagons  and  I'd 
go  along  the  streets  giving  a  pair  of  boots  to  every 
boy  and  a  doll  to  every  girl  I  met."  And  the  dear 
old  lady  s  fac^  lighted  up  most  beautifully  as  she 
inwardly  pictured  the  pleasure  she  would  spread 
throughout  the  city. 

''  The  h;ird-working  women  are  the  ones  I'd  look 
out  for,"  was  Mrs.  J.'s  emphatic  annouiii ement. 
"And  my  scheme  wouldn't  cost  much,  either.  I 
wouldn't  give  away  a  turkey  or  a  potato,  but  I'd 
set  up  the  biggest  kitchen  the  world  ever  saw  and 
I'd  cook  the  dinner  for  every  «oman  in  the  town 
who  does  her  own  work,  and  so  give  her  a  chance 
to  live  for  a  day  without  being  roasted  and  steamed 
and  baked  until  the  very  thought  of  dinner  turned 
her  sick." 

Jack  was  much  amused  in  the  evening  when  I 
told  him  of  our  talk  at  the  tea.  I  asked  him  what 
form  his  charity  would  take  if  he  were  a  Croesus. 
Ho  stretched  out  his  arms,  yawned  and  replied : 
"Oh,  I  don't  know,  I  guess  I'd  buy  my  typewriter 
a  sealskin  coat.  Betty. 


of  him,  each  of  them  good — though  not  equally  so. 
'They  are  all  Salvini,  and  yet  the  sum  of  them  does 
not  make  up  the  whole  of  his  character.  His  im- 
provement since  his  appearance  here  two  years  ago 
proves  the  existence  of  qualities  in  him  which  will 
some  day  find  expression. 

It  is  the  world's  way  to  wish  success  to  him  that 
hath  it,  or  is  on  the  fair  road  to  it.  But  there  is 
such  winnin.;  euthusium,  such  hearty  cheeriness 
and  energy  about  Salvini's  acting  that  one's  hope 
for  his  good  fortune  is  prompted  by  something 
more  than  empty  good  nature  or  the  inert  follow- 
ing of  the  crowd.     

The  concert  given  by  the  Conservatory  Faculty 
of  Mills  College,  last  Satur.iay,  was  atteiided  by  a 
great  many  people,  a  number  of  whom  were  from 
the  city.  As  was  to  be  expected  in  a  professors' 
concert,  the  programme  was  unusually  attractive. 
Madame  Ro.sewald  sang  a  number  of  songs,  her 
rendition  of  Taubert's  "March  Night"  being  her 
happiest  selection.  Mrs.  Ellis's  spirited  defivery 
of  the  Chariot  Race  from  "Ben  Hur"  was  enthu- 
siastically applauded.  Mr.  Rosewald's  best  num- 
ber was  Wieniawsky's  "Legende"  for  the  violin. 
The  concert  concluded  with  Mr.  Louis  Lisser's 
magnificent  playing  of  Liszt's  "Polonaise,  No.  2." 
Under  the  hands  of  such  pianists  as  Mr  Lisser  the 
piano  resumes  its  place  as  the  most  nearly  perfect 
instrument  for  interpreting  musical  composition. 
His  exquisite  touch,  wonderful  technique  and 
sympathetic  playing  made  of  the  tremendously 
ilitficult  Polonaise  and  the  Magic  Fire  ."^cene  from 
"  Walkure"  a  revelation  of  the  piano's  possibilities. 


PLAYS    AND   CONCERTS. 

With  this  week  Salvini  closes  his  engagement  in 
San  Francisco.  During  the  three  weeks  he  has 
been  here,  he  has  strengthened  the  admiration  we 
have  always  felt  for  him ;  an  admiration  evidenced 
in  the  way  most  gratifying  to  an  actor  and  manager 
—filled  houses  and  hearty,  if  not  always  discrimi- 
nating, applause. 

■Salvini  owes  his  success  to  two  things — his  un. 
doubted  ability  and  the  flexibility  of  his  tempera- 
ment, which,  when  he  is  fitly  costumed,  becomes 
that  of  the  part  he  assumes.  A  fairly  good  com- 
pany, and,  on  the  whole,  an  excellent  repertoire, 
are  quantities,  of  course,  in  the  gracious  equation 
which  represents  his  value. 

"The  Student  of  Salamanca,"  the  new  comedy 
in  which  he  appeared  this  week,  is  a  light,  com- 
paratively reasonable  production,  with  a  good  share 
of  wit  and  action.  It  is  a  gently  interesting, 
thoroughly  good-natured,  villainless  play.  Sal- 
vini's comedy  is  very  enjoyable.  It  presupposes 
intelligence  enough  in  his  audience  to  recognize  a 
picture  without  its  being  grossly  caricatured.  It  is 
natural,  not  convulsively  amusing,  but  delicately 
funny,  and  blends  rather  than  contrasts  with  its 
serious  moments. 

When  Inez  of  Toledo— a  pretty  part  which  Maud 
Dixon  is  hardly  equal  to— tells  her  lover  that  he  is 
in  danger;  that  he  must  fly  or  he  will  be  captured, 
forced  on  board  a  ship  and  sent  to  America, 
Salvini's  despairing  ".-Vmerica !  God  help  me!" 
drew  an  appreciative  laugh  from  his  audience. 
His  sincerity,  too,  is  so  evident  when  he  finds  that 
at  last  there  is  no  bar  to  bis  happiness;  and  his 
little,  lover-like  speech  about  being  waked  from 
this  good  dream,  is  charming  in  its  simplicity,  even 
if  the  thought  itself  is  not  so  novel  as  one  might 
wish. 

Salvini's  ability  to  dress  and  act  the  role  he 
assumes  has  left  us  with  not  one  but  five  pictures 

Burnham's  Clam  Botiillon  is  the  best. 


The  Pianists'  Club— an  association  formed  "with 
a  view  to  the  systematic  study,  both  as  to  com- 
position and  interpretation  of  the  best  musical 
works" — gave  its  first  concert  at  JIaple  Hall  last 
Monday  evening  Many  of  the  ladies  to  whose 
enthusiasm  the  club  owes  its  organization  took  part 
in  the  initial  concert,  which  was  very  well  attended. 
A  varied  programme  of  solos,  duos  and  quartettes 
was  presented,  the  character  of  the  compositions 
and  their  careful  rendition  showing  the  earnest 
appreciation  and  good  taste  of  the  performers. 

Similar  concerts  are  to  be  given  in  February  and 
April  of  nest  year.  Miriam  Michelso.s. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DIAMONDS 

GOLD   WATCHES 

BELOW  WHOLESALE  COST. 

W.     MANNING, 

Phelan  Building,  Market  Street. 


FOR 

30 

DAYS. 


THE  POPULAR  BOOKSTORE 

CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH 
ANY  BOOK  IN  PRINT 

10  POST  STREET,  S.  F.,  GAL. 


FINE 

YOUR  CHOICE 

PAPERS 

BEST  IN  THE  MARKET 

BOOKS 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

OF  ALL 

KINDS. 

Cunningham,  CURTiss  &  Welch 
327,  329  and  331  Sansome  St., 

Cor.  Sacrsmsnto.                             Sin  FrancUco 

NOTICE    TO    ClCBDITORS. 


of  the  Estate  of  the  aald  deceased,  tu  the  Creditors  of,  aod 
all  persons  havItiK  clattntt  agalnit  the  said  deceased,  to  ex- 
hlbfl  them  with  the  necessary  vouchers,  wlthiu  four  (4) 
months  after  the  first  pnbllcaMon  of  this  notice,  to  the  Sftld 
Admluistrator  at  his  ofUce.Sig  Pine  Street,  Ban  Francisco. 
California,  the  same  beln«  his  phice  for  the  transaction  of 
the  bustcebH  of  the  eald  estate  In  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco,  State  of  Califorula. 

A.  C.  FREE3E, 


ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


THE  ENGLISH  STOCKHOLDERS. 

THEIR   INTEBEST   IN   THE   CBNTBAL   PACIFIC  IS    HOSTILE 

TO  hontinqton's. 

Sir  Rivers  Wilson,  whose  arrival  in  the  United 
States  has  been  clironicled  by  the  press  dispatches, 
has  learned  by  tliis  time,  if  he  was  not  aware 
of  it  before,  of  the  unanimity  of  the  people  of 
this  State  in  opposition  to  his  proposal  of  indul- 
gence to  tlie  stockhoUlers  of  the  Central  Pacific 
road.  An  explanation  of  its  causes  can  do  him  no 
harm. 

It  does  not  rest  .upon  any  silly  hostility  to  rail- 
roads, whetliiT  as  monopojies  or  otherwise.  It  re- 
sults from  the  fact  that  the  stockholdern  of  the  Cen- 
tral road  connive  at  the  use  of  their  property  by  a 
rival  organization  in  a  manner  distinctly  liostile  to 
the  interests  of  this  State  and  city,  and  to  their  own 
interests  too.  The  story  of  the  fraudulent  building 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  road,  as  a  rival  to  the  Cen- 
tral, by  the  means  and  at  the  expense  of  the  latter, 
and  by  tlie  men  wlio  were  in  duty  bound  to  protect 
it  against  rivals,  is  too  long  and  complex  to  be  re- 
lated  here,  and  Sir  Kivers  Wilson  will  never  prob. 
ably  learn  its  details  away  from  San  Francisco. 
But  omitting  all  reference  to  that  chapter  of  abuse 
of  trust,  and  assuming  the  Southern  road  honestly 
built  as  a  rival  to  the  Central,  and  legitimately  con- 
trolled by  the  Southern  Pacitic  Company,  is  it  not 
manifest  that  the  aUi;inc3  between  it  and  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  is  unnatural  and  wholly  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  latter?  Here  are  two  rival  roads 
across  the  continent.  The  one  Mr.  Huntington 
controls  by  the  Southern  Pacific  ownership  of  a 
majority  of  its  stock,  the  other  he  has  no  interest 
in,  but  controls  by  virtue  of  a  lease  executed  by  its 
Directors  to  the  Southern  Pacific.  The  terms  of 
the  lease  were  of  his  dictation,  the  Directors  who 
voted  it  his  creatures.  This  control  over  the  Cen- 
tral road  he  exercises  by  means  of  the  proxies  of 
the  confiding  English  stockholders,  who  prefer  to 
have  their  property  managed  by  their  adversary 
than  by  themselves.  The  situation  is  about  as  ab- 
surd as  imaginable. 

Now,  let  Sir  Rivers  Wilson  take  a  map  of  this 
State  and  on  it  color  the  lines  of  the  Central  Pacific 
road  one  color,  say  red,  and  those  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  some  other,  say  blue.  He  will  see  at  once 
that  the  roads  constitute  two  distinct  systems,  the 
one  centerins;  on  the  waters  that  discharge  into  the 
bay  of  San  Francieco,  and  therefore  leading  to  this 
city,  and  the  other  converging  at  Los  Angeles  and 
lealing  thence  to  New  Orleans,  with  an  inci- 
dental Pacific  harbor  at  Santa  Monica.  They  are 
essentially  rival  systems;  the  one  tending  to  buiM 
up  San  Francisco,  the  other  New  Orleans.  Mr. 
Huntington,  by  the  ownership  of  the  stock,  owns 
and  controls  the  one,  and  by  his  lease  and  the 
proxies  oi  the  deluded  English  stockholders  he 
controls  the  other  I 

Of  course,  he  subordinates  it  to  the  intere.st  of 
his  own  road.  Owning  that  rival  road,  how  can  lie 
be  expected  to  do  any  justice  to  the  iuter«8t  of  the 
Central  Pacific?  He  is,  by  force  of  circums'ances 
alone,  its  rival  and  enemy.  But,  besides  this,  he  is 
also  the  enemy  of  San  Francisco,  to  which  the  Cen- 
tral road  li-ads  and  which  Mr.  Huntington  is  teek- 
ing  to  subordinate  to  New  Orleans.  On  tbe  other 
hand,  the  Central  Pacific  road,  managtd  for  its  own 
interest,  is  the  natural  ally  of  San  Francisco,  for 
all  its  lines  converge  here. 

Why,  then,  will  Sir  Rivers  ally  himself  with  the 
natural  enemy  of  the  parly  he  conies  out  to  serve 
and  against  those  who  are  their  natural  allies? 
English  correspondents  advise  me  that  those  who 
have  purchased  Central  Pacific  stock  have  allowed 
it  to  stand  in  the  names  of  the  sellers,  whose 
proxies  were  long  since  given  to  Mr.  Huntington's 
creatures,  and  that  they  continue  to  vote  the  stock 
while  it  belongs  to  their  victims.  If  this  be  so  it 
presents  the  most  remarkable  case  of  timidity  and 
lack  of  ordinary  business  resources  I  remember  to 
have  witnessed. 

The  remedy  is  as  simple  as  opemng  a  door  and 
shutting  it  again.  Mr.  Huntington  must  laugh 
heartily  in  his  sleeve  at  the  fears  and  the  simplicity 
o{  Sir  Rivers' client?.  Let  them  cut  loose  from  him 
absolutely  and  at  once.  Let  them  thrust  him  out  of 
the  direction  of  the  road  and  call  him  to  account  for 
the  past  management  by  which  they  have  been  so 
defrauded,  and  they  can  secure  substantial.aid  here 
towards  attaining  justice.  ,,         .    . 

But  while  they  continue  to  allow  their  councils 
to  be  guided  and  their  property  to  be  controlled  by 
Mr.  Huntington,  they  can  expect  nothing  but  de- 
termined hostility  from  the  people  of  this  city  and 
State.  On  the  other  hand,  they  need  not  appre- 
hend opposition  or  even  indiflerence  on  the  same 
question  from  him  even  after  they  shall  have  cast 
him  out ;  for  he  is  too  deeply  interested  in  postpon- 
ing the  day  of  reckoning  whidi  the  payment  of  the 
Government  lieu  involves  to  offer  opposition  to  any 
proposal  ol  the  sort.  Their  true  course,  therefore, 
IB  to  ally  tlierasulves  with  the  people  of  California 
and  against.  Mr.  Huntington  and  the  Southern 
Pacific.    Interest  and  policy  both  concur  in  this  sug- 


gestion. 


Banker, 


PROFESSIONAL   CARDS. 


A.     H.     RICKETTS, 

ATTOUNEY-AT-LAW, 
Croclior  BuildiDg,  Rooms  201, 202  and  203.     San  Francis 


DAVIS     &     HILL, 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW, 
N.  W.  Cor.  Ninth  and  Broadway, 


Rooms  12,  13  and  H. 


Oaklakd.  Cal. 


HKNRY    E.    HIGHTON, 
attohnily  and  counsellor, 

1  36-!!9,  Founli  floor.  Mills  Building,     San  Francisco. 


J.  A.  STEPHENS, 


ATTORNEY     AT     LAW, 
Mills  Boildino,  Room  27,  Tentli  Floor. 


W.    W.    FOOTE, 

ATTORNEY    AT    LAW, 
310  Pine  Street.  San  Fba.ici: 


W.  T.   BAGGETT, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 
324  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cajj. 


San  Fr.ancisco  Savings  LTnion  Bdilding, 

Rooms39,  40.  41,13. 

530  California  St.  Telephone  645.  San  Francisco 


REMOVAL, 


Market  aud  Montgomery 


JAMES  SIMPSON,  M.  i). 

234    POST   ST. 


I  3  P. 


BEN.    MORGAN, 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
507  Montgomery  Sx.       Rooms  1  aud  2.      San  Francisoo. 


FRANK    R.    WHITCOMB, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 
Rooms  171-174,  Crocker  Building.  San  Francisco. 


T.     C.     COOGAN, 

ATT9RNEY  AT  LAW, 
:iO  Pine  St.,  Rooms  from  35  to  38,      San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HENLEY,  DIMOND  &  COSTELLO, 

ATTOIiNEYS  AT  LAW, 
101  Sansome  Street,  San  Francis 


.J.    F.    COWDERY, 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Old  Odd  Fellows'  Building,  No.  325  Montgomery  Street, 


CA-LIF-ORt^IA. 
STORAQE     WAREHOUSE 

722MissionSt.,  bet.  Third  and  Fourth  Sts.,  San  Francisci 


T.    H.    ROONEY,    Proprietor. 


LOUIS   FALKENAU, 
STATE    ASSAY    OFFICE 

Analytical  and  Technological  Laboratory, 

School  of  Assaying,  Analytical  and  Technical  Chemistry, 

Removed    to    434    CALIFORNIA    STREET, 

Near  Montgomery,  San  Francisco. 

Consignments  of  Ores  and  Bullion  Received 
and  their  Sale  Negotiated. 

Analysis  of  Ors,  Metals,  Soils,  Waters, 

Induetrial  Products,  Foods,  Medicines,  etc.. 

Court  Expertiug  in  all   branches  of  Chemical 
Technolojv. 


Ivvesiigaiion  for  Pohone,  and  other  foreviic  work. 

Working  Tests  of  Ores  and  investigation  of  Metallur- 
gical and  ManuOicturing  Processes. 

Consultations  on  all  questions  of  applied  Chemistry. 

Instructions  giren  in  Assaying  and  all  branches  of 
Chemistry, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO. 


LIULE, 


lMP.4iif,  Treasurer, 


SUBSCRIPTION    DEPARTMENT 


0.  F.  VON  RHEIN  &  CO. 


No.  513  CALIFORNIA  STREET, 


THE  SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO.  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
forniaj  has  acquired  the  charter  granted  to 
Adolph  Sutro,  Esq.,  for  a  road,  starting  from 
the  corner  of  Central  Avenue  aud  Geary 
Street,  and  running  thence  or  Central  Avenue 
to  Washington  Street,  Fir;  ^ivenue,  Clement 
Street  and  Point  Lobos  Avenue  to  the  ClifT, 
with  a  branch  line  to  the  Park. 


THE    PEOPLE'S    ROAD. 


The   Capital   Stock    is    divided    into    forty 
thousand  (40,000)  shares, 


At     $10    a    share,    payable     in 
Installments. 


There  are  to  be  N(.1  bond.^  I    NO  debts  I 


NO  watered  stork  I 
PuRsengers  orer  tbis  road  udmitted  FREE  to  Sutro  Heights 
and  the  Citn,  and  on  spediil  terms  to  The  Siilro  Biilh«, 


ARTHUR     McEWEN'S     LETTER. 


THE  ACE  SHALL  BE  DEUCE  AND  THE 
TWO-SPOT  HIGH. 

ACT  I. 
TiMB :    EltcHon  night,  November  6. 
Scene  :     When  Ettee't  eleclion  teemed  inoit  aitured. 

Emise.st  RtpuBLiCAS  :  "I'll  take  a  hat  and  a  box 
of  cigars  old  man.  I've  juet  come  down  from  the 
State  Central  Committee  rooms  and  the  Colonel  is 
gettmg  reports  from  the  South.  Kstee  is  coming 
up  from  Telmcbapi  with  a  majority  big  enough  to 
make  him  President.  Fresno  has  gone  Republi- 
can Budd  is  away  back  in  Sacramento  and  even 
in  bis  home  county  he  is  running  behmd.  I've 
seen  the  telegrams  and  1  know  what  1  m  talking 
about  Kstee  is  coming  to  San  Francisco  with  ten 
thousand  votes  even  from  your  own  hKures— 
twenty  thousand  is  probably  nearer.  Whoop! 
liurray  '  I'm  sorry  for  vou  old  man,  but  what 
could  you  e.tpect,  putting  a  lire-runuing.  banjo- 
ulayiug  bicycle-iidicg,  unlicked  cub  from  Stockton 
aKainst  a  tried,  dignihed,  grand  old  statesman  like 
Morris  M.  ICstee?  Xhe  result  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion, a  k-ad-piiie,  copper-bottomed,  blown-in- 
the-boltie  cinch."  ,     .    ,.v,  . 

liMi.N'iiSr  DiiMOCE.iT :  "\  ou  may  have  elected  that 
mouldering  corpse  to  the  Governorship.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  a  wonder  if  you  did  not  with  Burns, 
Buckley,  Kidney  and  the  Kailroad  all  putting  up 
jobs  tor  liim— with  Mahonuy  stuthng  here,  Walter 
A.oore  plugging  in  Los  Angeles,  every  tough  and 
rowdy  in  tlie  .-^tale  earning  his  wage  by  stealing 
votes  and  disfranchising  legitimate  citizens,  and 
witli  a  Registrar  at  the  metropolis  willing  to  use  the 
whole  election  machiueiy  to  win  for  that  fossil  by 
every  fraud  that  has  ever  been  conceived.  The  re- 
turns may  show  your  man  on  top,  but  let  me  tell 
you  he  will  never  take  his  seat.  Such  use  as  you 
liave  made  of  the  election  machinery  of  this  State 
will  never  be  permitted.  There  is  law  to  keep  a 
man  from  holoiug  an  oUice  which  he  has  gained  by 
such  nictlioils,  and  I  am  surprised  at  any  honest 
Republican  countenancing  such  a  thing.  The  man 
whose  sjul  is  his  own  will  join  lis,  regardless  of 
party,  to  right  the  wrong  that  has  been  done." 

E.Mi.vE.Ni  Kbpubuc.us:  "You  wouldn't  try  by  any 
»retche<l  technicality  to  upset  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, would  you?  ' 

Emink.mJJumoceat:  "The  people  have  been  bam- 
boozled, befogged  and  betrayed.    The  verdict  is  not 

E.MIXENT  Rti'UHLic.vK:  "Tlic  idea  of  trifling  with 
the  declared  result  of  an  election  is  treason  !  To 
set  aside  the  people's  decision  would  cause  more 
harm  than  a  dozen  elections.  The  interests  «f  the 
State  demand  a  period  of  quiet.  To  unseat  Estee 
now  that  he  is  elected  would  be  to  unsettle  busi- 
ness and  set  afoot  a  spirit  of  auger  and  bitterness 
thiit  would  materially  affect  the  State's  prosperity. 
Any  man  that  counsels  such  a  course  is  a  knave,  a 
public  enemy  and — " 

"Do    you   mean    to    call 


.     ..  i_.. 
Biff! 
Bang! 


.  Danburnsky 


Eminent  Uemocuit: 
mc — " 
Eminent  Rei'U  111     .\N 
Eminent  Demock..t  : 
Eminent  KErnaucvN: 
(ihey  clinch.) 

Curtain. 

The  Dk.vth  oi-  Hope 

(By  the  Orchestra.) 


ACT  2. 

Time — December  in. 

Scene — Any  place. 

Eminent  Democrat;  "That's  a  scurvy  trick- 
that  appeal  o!  Cornwall's  to  the  Supreme  Court  to 
delay  the  aimouncement  of  the  vote  for  Governor 
and  keep  Budd  out  of  theollice  to  which  the  people 
have  eleiled  him  until  the  contest  will  be  thrown 
before  a  Republican  Legislature  that  may  be 
trusted  to  thwart  the  people's  will.  That  is  a 
sclieme  worthy  of  the  men  who  forced  the  candi- 
dacy of  an  old  hoodooed  has-been  on  their  parly. 
The  people  have  spoken  at  the  polls,  and  it  is  in- 
credible that  there  should  bo  men  base  enough  to 
try  and  defeat  the  people's  will.  But  it  will  not 
do.  Even  the  Republican  party,  wrong-headed  as 
it  frequently  is,  is  too  great  an  organization  to 
countenance  the  larceny  of  a  Governorship." 

Emine.nt  Rei'ukiican:  "Larceny  nothing!  Our 
standard-bearer  was  counted  out  here  in  :-an  Fran- 
cisco. He  came  to  the  city  with  ten  thousand  ma- 
jority, and  that  majority  was  never  overcome  hon- 
estly. The  blame  of  defeating  the  people's  will 
rests  with  you.  All  we  ask  is  that  the  Governor  of 
this  State  be  not  elected  by  fraud." 

Eminent  Uemockat;  "Well,  1  like  that!  'Vou 
are  trying  to  gel  around  the  doclaratioh  of  the 
people's  will  by  the  flimsiest  technicalities.  It  is 
the  practice  of  decent  communities  to  ignore  petty 
irregularities  in  elections,  but  you  people  are  will- 
ing to  take  the  office  for  your  man  on  the  mere 
errors  of  inattentive  election  otficers.    You  ought 


to  be  ashamed  of  yourselves.    In  my  judgment  any 
man  who  countenances  such  a  crime  is  a  greater 
criminal  than  the  most  unrepenting  thief  in  San 
Quentin." 
Emiment  Repoblican  :     "Do  you  mean — " 
Eminent  Democrat  :    "I  repeat  it." 
Eminent  Repdblican  :    Biff ! 
Eminent  Democrat:    Bang! 
(They  clinch.) 
Curtain. 

The   Resdbeection DeyoungoJ 

(By  the  Orchestra.) 


The    Press    on    This    Letter. 


Arthur  .\t<:E'mn'a  Letter  is  as  bright  and  pungent  as  ever 
His  javelin  thrusts  at  corruption  and  the  "  predatory  rich  " 
cause  the  guilty  to  wince  with  palnlul  regularity.— Jfamiri/a 
Telegram. 

It  is  a  rather  sad  i 
ism  when  a  man  ol 


lentary  upon  California's  journal- 
hur  McEwens  caliber  and  honor 
cannot  work  upon  the  daily  papers  of  San  Francisco.  Since 
he  told  the  truth  too  bluntly  to  suit  the  proprietor  of  the 
Exavtiner,  and  was  forced  to  quit  his  posilioD  as  managing 
editor,  he  has  revived  his  Letter,  which  startled  Western 
niscalily  last  winter.  He  is  as  bold,  as  Interesting,  as 
bi-utal  as  ever.  He  calls  things  and  persons  by  their  real 
names,  and  In  his  last  issue  says  that  Collis  P.  Hunting- 
ton, President  of  the  Southern  Pacidc  Company,  is  a  thief, 
which  is  known,  but  seldom  told.  San  Francisco  is  corrupt, 
more  than  Portland,  for  it  is  owned  and  controlled  by  a 
greedy  monopoly.  Half  of  the  newspapers  are  paid  by  it 
and  all  the  merchants  fear  it.  But  Arthur  McEwen  is  an 
able  writer  and  a  brave  man,  who  cannot  be  bought  or 
cowed.— /^or^fa/irf  {Or.)  Tomahawk. 

The  revival  of  Arthur  ilcEwen'n  Letter  Is  an  event  to  be 
hailed  with  satisfaction  by  all  citizens  of  California  who  look 
forward  with  hope  to  the  time  when  political  corruption  shall 
no  longer  rule  the  day  in  the  Golden  State;  when  office  shall 
not  be  the  prize  of  scoundrelism,  and  King  Boodle  shall  be  a 
monarch  without  a  throne.  McEwen  strikes  slraiglit  from 
the  shoulder;  he  is  the  servitor  of  no  sack,  and  no  pluto- 
crat's brand  is  on  him.  He  owns  himself,  and  this  is  a  con- 
dition more  Infrequent  now  than  some  might  suppose.  His 
judgment  may  at  limes  be  doubted— as  is  tlie  case  with  all 
men— but  the  honesty  of  his  purpose,  like  the  skill  of  his 
pencil,  cannot  be  questioned.  The  revival  of  tlie  Letter  is  a 
hopeful  event  in  Californian  history.— Jftrt-*'''  Stm. 

The  Southern  Pacific  railroad  robbers  cannot  forever 
maintain  their  attitude  of  throttling  the  commerce  and 
prosperity  of  California  with  Arthur  McEiren's  Letter  con- 
stantly  pouring  the  hot  shot  of  truth  and  righteousness  Into 
their  rotten  and  defenseless  bulwarks.  Alone  and  single- 
handed  Mr.  Arthur  McEwen  is  doing  more  than  the  com- 
bined press  of  the  State  to  emancipate  the  monopoly-rid- 
den commercial  interests  of  the  Golden  West.— /"we&fo  (Col.) 
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A  number  of  San  Francisco's  clergymen, 
stimulated  by  the  success  of  Dr.  Parkhurst 
in  New  York,  are  moving  for  a  similar  raid 
on  official  iniquity  here.  They  have  not  yet 
decided  whether  to  ask  the  Legislature  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  sit  indefinitely  and 
call  for  persons  and  papers,  or  to  undertake 
the  task  themselves,  trusting  to  the  "leading 
business  men"  to  help  them.  From  expres- 
sions at  the  meeting  of  the  brethren  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  investigation  here  will  not  be 
limited  to  the  evil  deeds  of  those  in  office 
and  the  practice  of  the  police  to  take  small 
sums  either  from  admirers  or  those  who  are 
in  awe  of  their  power.  Judging  the  local 
clergy  by  their  sermons  and  the  part  they 
ordinarily  play  in  the  moral  and  intellectual 
life  of  the  community,  their  inquiry,  if  it 
shall  ever  be  begun,  will  soon  «tray  away 
from  such  secular  matters  as  embezzlement 
and  blackmail  to  the  profounder  questions 
of  the  cause  and  cure  of  Sunday  picnics.  Sab- 
bath football,  and  the  prevalence  of  the 
habit  of  profane  swearing.  Indeed,  if  the 
local  Parkhurst  movement  should  result  in 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  billiard  tables 
by  one,  those  engaged  in  it  would  feel  that 
Heaven  had  not  withheld  its  smile  from 
their  efforts.  Possibly  the  hope  is  even 
cherished  that  inroads  might  be  made  on 
progressive  euchre.  This  isn't  satire;  it  is 
mere  fact.  The  clergy  of  San  Francisco  are, 
as  a  rule,  men  whose  thinking  is  but  an  echo 
of  the  customs  and  prejudices  of  the  backward 
Eastern  communities  from  which  they  come. 
A  difference  in  manners  is  to  them  a  differ- 
ence in  morals;  the  distinction  between  an 
open  saloon  on  Sunday  and  a  murder  is  not 
great.  There  is  no  city  in  the  country  where 
a  clergyman  of  brains  and  moral  vitality 
could  do  so  much  good  as  in  San  Francisco. 
But  men  of  that  kind  are  not  plentiful  in  the 
profession,  and  it  is  many  years  since  we 
have  had  one  here.  We  have  clergymen 
educated  highly  according  to  the  standard  of 
the  theological  seminary,  we  have  a  number 
who  can  give  literary  finish  to  their  sermons, 
and  we  have  one  or  two  endowed  with  an 
earnestness  that  needs  broader  expression 
than  the  walls  of  their  churches  afford,  but 
as  a  whole  they  are  a  poor  lot,  a  feeble  lot. 
Men  with  ordinary  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  ordinary  capacity  to  deal  with  it,  don't 
look  to  our  pulpit  for  guidance  when  they 
contemplate  taking  part  in  action  against 
public  evils.     The  press  and  the  people  of 


San  Francisco  will  not  be  disposed  to  regard 
very  seriously  any  onslaught  on  corruption 
led  by  the  clergy. 

In  the  first  place,  our  Lexow  investigation 
obviously  will  be  an  imitation,  and  imita- 
tions commonly  want  force.  If  there  be 
glaring  evils  in  our  public  service  now,  those 
evils  assuredly  existed  before  Brother  Park- 
hurst raised  his  voice  against  the  rottenness 
of  Tammany's  police.  Why  did  the  breth- 
ren here  pass  by  on  the  other  side  taking  no 
notice?  What  new  light  liavethey  received? 
Do  they  know  any  more  now  about  local 
wickedness  than  they  did  before  Brother 
Parkhurst  won  fame? — a  thing  as  dear  to 
the  regenerate  as  to  the  unregencrate.  What 
reason  have  they  for  believing  that  the  city 
government  of  San  Francisco  is  so  dishonest 
as  to  need  a  special  intervention  of  the  clergy 
for  its  purification?  San  Francisco's  govern- 
ment is  really  unusuallj'  clean.  The  reason 
for  this  is  not  that  either  our  politicians  or 
our  people  are  better  than  in  other  cities  of 
the  size,  but  because  bosses  have  shorter 
terms  of  power  here  and  political  combina- 
tions do  not  last  very  long.  There  is  jobbery 
and  stealing,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  upon  a  com- 
paratively petty  scale.  Our  Mayors  for 
twenty  years  have  been  honest  men  and 
there  can  be  no  great  municipal  frauds 
while  an  honest  and  intelligent  man  is 
Mayor.  The  focus  of  municipal  rascality  is 
in  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  but  what  the 
Board  steals  is  not  taken  directly  from  the 
city  treasury;  it  comes  from  the  pockets  of 
that  class  to  which  the  clergy  are  looking 
for  assistance  in  their  war  upon  evil — our 
leading  citizens.  These  gentlemen  get  fran- 
chises and  other  favors  for  which  they 
should  turn  money  into  the  treasury,  but 
instead  of  doing  that  they  turn  it  into  the 
pockets  of  the  Supervisors,  and,  of  course, 
later  take  it  out  of  the  people  in  railway 
fares,  water  and  gas  rates.  Do  our  Lexow- 
inclined  clergymen  think  they  will  get  the 
assistance  of  the  street  railroads,  the  water 
and  gas  companies  in  reforming  the  Super- 
visors? Are  they  confident  that  another 
moral  thrill  will  induce  Mr.  P.  B.  Cornwall 
to  tell  what  he  knows  of  the  price  of  votes  to 
save  electric  light  companies  from  competi- 
tion? Do  they  fancy  that  an  impulse  of 
virtue  will  impel  Police  Commissioner  Burns 
to  impart  to  them  whatever  knowledge  he 
may  possess  of  the  Tammanyesque  doings  of 
the  police? 

Wouldn't  it  be  wise  for  San  Francisco's 
preachers  to  ascertain  by  a  little  secular 
observation  and  inquiry  what  the  situation 
in  San  Francisco  is  before  they  make  the 
assumption  that  they  would  do  as  well  here 
as  Parkhurst  has  done  in  New  York?  Are 
they  sure,  for  instance,  that  our  police  force 
is  corrupt?     Of  course   it   is    not  in    reason 


to  suppose  that  an  occasional  patrolman 
does  not  perform  the  religious  exercise  of 
taking  up  a  collection,  and  it  is  thinkable 
that  one  may  now  and  again  rob  a  pris- 
oner, but  on  the  whole  it  is  my  opinion 
that  the  members  of  the  police  force 
are  quite  as  honest  as  the  leading  citizens 
who  sit  in  the  pews.  Commissioner  Dan 
Burns  is  not  a  model  of  integrity,  but  what 
clergyman  will  call  in  question  the  character 
of  Commissioner  Alvord  or  Commissioner 
Tobin?  If  they  accuse  the  police  force  of 
San  Francisco  of  being  like  that  of  New 
York,  this  they  will  have  to  do.  I  am  not 
ready  to  swear  by  the  impeccability  of 
Messrs.  Alvord  and  Tobin,  but  I  am  quite 
certain  that  no  pulpit  in  San  Francisco  has 
an  occupant  courageous  enough  to  utter  an 
impolite  word  against  either.  I  do  know  that 
Chief  of  Police  Crowley  is  an  honest  man.  A 
few  years  ago,  with  the  financial  and  other 
resources  of  a  daily  newspaper  at  my  com- 
mand, I  investigated  thoroughly  all  the  un- 
pleasant stories  told  of  him  and  of  Captain 
Lees,  head  of  the  detective  force.  Many  of 
them  were  as  circumstantial  as  legal  indict- 
ments; some  of  them  had  been  believed  for 
years  by  the  generality  of  people,  particu- 
larly newspapermen.  I  am  bound  in  justice 
to  say  that  not  a  single  one  of  these  stories 
when  traced  to  its  foundation  proved  to  have 
any  truth  in  it.  My  detective  work  demon- 
strated to  my  own  satisfaction,  and  that  of 
the  newspaper  whose  money  defrayed  the  cost 
of  the  inquiry,  that  Chief  Crowley  and  Cap- 
tain Lees  were  honest  men.  I  did  find  that 
Chinese  gamblers  paid  assessments  to  the 
policemen  on  duty  in  their  quarter,  and 
reasons  were  furnished  to  justify  the  belief 
that  fallen  women  were  blackmailed.  If  the 
situation  now  is  as  it  was  half  a  dozen  years 
ago — and  the  only  change  in  the  officering  of 
the  force  has  been  the  appointment  of  Com- 
missioner Dan  Burns  by  Gov.  Markham — 
the  police  in  general  are  not  corrupt. 

We  have  no  Tammany  in  San  Francisco — 
the  nearest  we  came  to  it  was  when  Buckley 
ruled — to  levy  systematic  taxes  on  vice  and 
terrorize  the  business  community.  If  the 
associated  clergy  are  bent  on  purifying  the 
town,  it  is  not  upon  its  officials,  its  police^ 
but  upon  its  associated  villainies  it  must 
make  war.  And  in  order  to  do  that  success- 
fully it  must  get  along  without  the  assistance 
of  our  "leading  business  men."  These  are 
either  particeps  criminis  or  live  in  terror  of 
the  villainies.  When  the  clergy— if  they 
ever  do— get  ready  for  practical  reformatory 
work  why  should  they  not  make  a  visit  to 
the  leaders  of  the  Citizens'  Defense  Associa- 
tion, and  ask  those  experienced  worldingB 
what  are  the  peculiar  ills  from  which  this  city 
suffers.  The  clergy  probably  know  already, 
butthov  will  hciu-  again  from  the  Defense  As- 
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Bociation  that  blackmailing  policemen  are  too 
humble  and  insignificant  to  alarm.  They 
will  learn  that  there  are  scoundrels  on  the 
bench,  that  our  Board  of  Suj^ervii-ors  is  owned 
bv  scoundrels,  that  our  Legislature  has  been 
elected  by  its  proprietors-that  a  small  num- 
ber of  men  possessing  enormous  wealth  dic- 
tate decisions  and  shape  legislation;  that 
these  same  men  besides  fouling  the 
source  of  iustice,  dominating  the  managers 
of  both  political  parties,  as  a  rule  a"d  run- 
nine  the  government  of  city  and  fctate  to 
suit  themselves,  hold  in  abject  subjection 
the  "  leading  business  men  "  for  whom  the 
clergy  have  so  jirofound  a  veneration.  In 
brief  the  preachers  will  ascertain  what  they 
are  not  now  ignorant  of-lhat  the  seat  of 
eovernment  in  California  is  at  the  corner  of 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets,  where  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  has  its 
offices  and  where  Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington  is 
as  supreme  as  is  the  Po]*  m  the  Roman 
hierarchy.  

I  should  like  to  see  the  San  Francisco 
preacher  who  would  speak  disrespectfully 
from  the  pulpit  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington. 

One  such  may  come  here  some  day,  and 
when  he  does  there  will  be  work  and  welcome 
for  him.  His  work  will  be  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel which  is  not  preached  now;  his  welcome 
will  be  from  multitudes  who  are  eager  to 
hear  it.  The  Rev.  John  Hemphill  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Mackenzie  are  debating  whether  or 
not  Presbyterianisni  has  advanced  in  this 
city  during  the  past  twenty  years.  The 
question  how  Christianity  has  fared  has 
not  yet  seemingly  excited  their  interest- 
Churches  have  multiplied  and  their  member, 
ship  has  increased,  but  the  sort  of  men  that 
result  from  belief  in  the  teachings  of  Christ 
are  rarer  here  now  than  they  were.  For 
manhood  has  decayed  in  California.  Un- 
selfishness, courage  to  do  right  regardless  of 
material  consequences  to  the  doer,  virtue, 
private  and  public — men  with  these  quali- 
ties are  not  wanted  on  the  Huntington  plan- 
tation. 


Irish  peasant  whose  rent  rises  in  proportion 
to  the  improvements  he  makes.  San  Fran- 
ciscans do  not  own  their  city  as  other  com- 
munities own  theirs.  The  richest  of  them 
only  in  rare  instances  dare  to  offend  Mr. 
Huntington;  they  do  not  dare  to  be  on 
friendly  terms  with  his  enemies  or  to  do 
business  with  such  as  are  on  his  black  books. 
When  the  most  considerable  men  among  us 
are  thus  held  in  peonage  is  it  remarkable 
that  the  ordinary  run  of  San  Franciscans 
should  be  submissive  in  pnirit? 


Starr  King  was  before  my  time  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  a  look  at  his  face  as  it  is  pre- 
served in  bronze  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  en- 
ables one  to  understand  why  he  had  power 
over  men  and  woke  in  them  what  was  most 
generous  and  good.  You  see  in  the  large 
features  intellect,  sympathy,  eloquence,  man- 
liness. Should  a  Starr  King  come  to  San 
Francisco  now  he  would  need  to  make  room 
for  himself— to  clear  space  for  his  large  per- 
sonality. The  town  is  little  in  feeling,  bitter 
and  poor  in  hope;  it  is  a  crushed  town. 

A  theatrical  manager  told  me  the  other 
day  that  within  two  years  the  receipts  at 
the  first-class  houses  bore  had  fallen  off 
twenty-five  per  cent.  San  Francisco  was 
glum,  he  said;  even  her  merchants,  her  rich 
men,  seem  to  have  the  blues.  "And  another 
thing,"  he  went  on;  "no  matter  where  you 
go  and  find  a  San  Franciscan  he's  always 
busy  at  knocking  his  town.  Meet  him  in 
New  York  or  Chicago,  London  or  Paris,  and 
he'll  tell  you  or  anybody  else  that  San  Fran- 
cisco is  no  good.  Now  you  take  a  fellow 
from  any  other  part  of  the  country — Chi- 
cago or  Minneapolis  or  St.  Paul  or  Kansas 
City  or  New  York — and  ho  booms  his  town. 
The  San  Franciscan  is  the  only  fellow  who 
knocks  his." 

To  the  theatrical  man  this  seemed  but  a 
causeless  idiosyncrasy,  but  the  reason  for  it 
is,  on  reflection,  obvious  enough.  Men  from 
elsewhere  boom  their  towns  because  they 
know  that  whatever  profits  tlio  towns  will 
profit  theui.  The  San  Franciscan  knows 
that  the  profit  will  all  go  to  the  Southern 
Pacific.     His  case  is  that  of  the  rack-rented 


Were  a  Starr  King  to  make  his  advent 
what  would  be  his  gospel?     The  old  Starr 
King  lived  in  a  California  where  men  were 
men.     Not  even  class  lines  were  formed  in 
his  day;  every  man  stood  on  his  own  feet 
and   was   valued   for   himself  individually. 
I  fancy  the  new  Starr  King  would  turn  to 
the   youth   of  the   State.     Those  who  work 
among  the  negroes  of  the  South  or  among 
the  Indian  tribes  have  not  much  hope  of  the 
middle-aged  and  elderly.    He  would  face  the 
Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West  with  ex- 
pectations large  and  warm.   Here  is  an  organ- 
ization    numbering    many    thousands,    all 
young  and  many  very   young;   their  minds 
and  characters  are  still  plastic.   Starr  King's 
first  efiort  would  be  to  teach  them  that  the 
familiar  is  not  the  normal— that  it  is  not  in 
the  course   of   nature  that  Americans  should 
be  subject  first  to  a  corporation    and  next  to 
that  corporation's  chief  servants.     He  would 
tell  them  that  society  as  it  is  organized  now 
in    California    is   Oriental  —  that    here,    as 
in    the     despotisms     of  the    East,    a    slav- 
ish    equality     prevails;     that     though     we 
seem  to    have   nobles  and  peasants,  all  are 
equally  subject  to  the  will  of  the  Sultan;  that 
a  Grand  Vizier  like  a  Stow  or  a  Herrin,  or  a 
millionaire  like  a  Tevis  or  a  Hellman.is  as 
likely  to  feel  the  bastinado  as   the    poorest 
striking  brakeman  indicted  by  an  obedient 
Grand  Jury. 

Starr  King's  gospel  would  be  the  gospel  of 
self-ownership — of  rebellion  against  the  com- 
mercial and  professional  conditions  existing 
in  California,  under  which  honest,  inde- 
pendent men  must  go  down.  He  would  preach 
to  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West  that 
they  have  more  serious  business  to  attend  to 
than  devising  new  uniforms,  forming  more 
parlors,  and  parading  in  school-boy  proces- 
sions. He  would  tell  them  that  the  tradition 
of  honorable  poverty  has  died  out  from 
among  us— that  material  success  won  by 
fawning  and  self-surrender  is  the  worst  of 
failure  to  men  who  comprehend  what  man- 
hood is  and  the  value  of  it.  If  a  Starr  King 
could  communicate  his  stout  and  self-re- 
specting spirit  to  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Gol- 
den West,  California  would  be  rescued  and 
made  into  California  again.  Were  there  as 
many  virile  citizens  as  there  are  native  sons, 
no  old  pirate  like  Huntington,  surrounded  by 
his  staff  of  deputy  buccaneers,  could  rule 
this  commonwealth.  And  among  the  first 
class  into  whom  a  Starr  King  would  infuse 
his  masculine  spirit  would  be  the  preachers 
of  San  Francisco,  who  now  at  best  are  but  a 
parcel  of  nice  old  ladies. 


to  be  altogether  new.     He  was   too  familiar 
with   the    literary    conventions   not    to    be 
aware  of   it   when   he  broke  them,  and  the 
sound  was  always  in  his  ears  of  the  criticism 
that  his  departures   from  the  conventional 
was  sure  to  provoke.     If  he  wrote  in  Samoa 
his  eye  was  on  London.     In  his  own  long 
career  as  a  hack    writer,  before  he  earned 
fame,  he  had  himself  ground  out  criticism  in 
plenty,  but  he  was  gaining  confidence,  the 
confidence  to  look  at  life  with  his  own  eyes 
and  think  of  it  with  his  own  brain.     Fame 
was  good  for  Stevenson.      As  it  widi-ned  he 
became  braver,  and  had  he  lived  long  enough 
to  acquire  a  renown  that  bestows  the  com- 
mission of  authority,  his  pen  would  have  had 
a  sureness  that  it  lacked  when  he  dropped  it. 
Stevenson  was  needed.     The  life  that  inter- 
ested him  was  wider  and  more  various  than 
that  which  furnishes  the  material  to  most  of 
our  novelists.     He  was  not  of  the  drawing- 
room  himself,  and  didn't  write  for  it  when  he 
was  most  genuine.     Any  man  was  interest- 
ing to  him  who  had  seen  ups  and  downs,  and 
no  experience  that  was  real  seemed   tojiim 
too  rude  for  literature.   A  drunken  castaway 
in  the  grog  shops  of  Apia  was  in  his  eyes  as 
worthy  of  treatment  as  a  Bostonian  of  in- 
herited wealth  or  an  absolutely  unintelligent 
elevator  boy  in  New  York  is  in  those  of  Mr. 
Howells.     He  detested  respectable,  common- 
place existence,   with   its  money-getting  for 
passion   and   its  dancing  for  pleasure.     He 
was  not  afraid  of  tragedy,  and  did  not  deem 
crime  remote  from  civilized  human  interest. 
The  minutia;  of  whim  and  sentiment  in  the 
well-bred  young  girl  which  form  so  large  a 
part  of  our  most  polished  fiction  did  not  ap- 
peal to  his  virile  mind.    He  lumped  all  that 
up     with    our     oflice-going,    bank-account 
modern   existence  which,  on    leaving    San 
Francisco  for  his  island,  he  expressed  a  wish 
to  blow  to  the  clouds.     His  views  of  life  were 
not  respectable;  there  was  action  in  them, 
daring  and  romance — that  is  to  say,  he  could 
conceive  men  and  women  to  be  moved,  even 
to  their  own  destruction,  by  strong  passions; 
and  he  preferred  a  rufiian  who  had  courage 
and  picturesqueness  in  his  ruffianism  to  the 
most  correct  of  Mr.   Howclls's  heroes  whose 
worst  villainy  is  to  mispronounce  the  lan- 
guage or  not  to   know   how  to   behave   at 
table. 

Stevenson's  men  are  as  manly  as  Kip- 
ling's, but  he  had  a  hundred  thoughts 
where  that  fine,  bumptious  young  English- 
man has  one.  It  isn't  a  slight  loss,  the 
death  of  Stevenson,  in  these  days  when 
eunuchs  rule  in  English  literature.  He  had 
grace  as  well  as  strength,  and  knew  life  vari- 
ously. He  needed  but  time  to  become  a 
great  artist.  The  death  of  such  a  man 
means  more  to  the  world — though  the  world 
may  not  know  it — than  that  of  any  number  of 
dainty  triflers  with  the  pen,  or  the  extinction 
of  a  whole  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Had  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  lived  another 
twenty  years  he  would  have  done  far  better 
work  than  that  which  he  has  left  behind 
him.  He  was  just  learning  to  be  himself. 
Most  of  his  later  writing  shows  his  struggle 
to  be  that.  But  though  he  had  cut  loose 
from  civilization  and  gone  to  the  South 
seas  and  had  the  courage  to  write  of  the  life 
that  he  saw  there— the  indigenous  life  and 
the  bits  of  the  outer  world  that  drifted 
thither — the  hold  of  civilization  was  strong 
upon  him.     He  was  too  self-conscious  a  man 
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The  arrival  some  two  years  ago  of  Ma- 
homet Webb  in  New  York  as  a  missionary 
of  Islam,  and  his  establishment  there  of  a 
newspaper  to  spread  the  great  truths  of  his 
faith,  caused  some  surprise,  as  well  as  re- 
sentment. The  resentment  was  due  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  the  propagandizing  Turk 
was  an  American  who  had  been  a  United 
States  consul  in  Asia  and  was  there  con- 
verted. But  at  bottom  we  were  incensed  at 
the  impudence  of  theMahommedans  sending 
any  missionary  at  all.  As  Turk  Mahomet's 
paper  gave  a  large  ))art  of  its  space  to  record- 
ing gross  triumphs  of  Satan  over  Christian 
clergymen  which  they  would  have  escaped 
had  they  been  polygamists,  he  and  liis  print 
have  been  treated  with  that  silent  contempt 
which  both  d<  serve.  If  he  has  made  any 
converts  the  press  has  given  no  publicity  to 
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tlieir  nhanieful  rctieaucy  to  the  tiue  faitli, 
which  is  ours. 

The  presumption  of  the  heathen 
world  does  not  decrease.  Witliin  a  week 
there  lias  been  landed  at  this  Christian 
port  an  emissary  of  the  Buddhists  of 
Japan.  In  his  conversation  with  those 
alarmed  defenders  of  the  faith,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco newspaper  reporters,  this  stranger  states 
the  object  of  his  visit  to  be  two-fold:  First,  to 
stay  the  progress  of  Japanese  residents 
among  us  toward  our  religious  beliefs,  and 
second,  to  make  a  study  of  Christianity  in  its 
home,  which  he  conceives  to  be  the  United 
States.  Let  us  hope  that  his  more  intimate 
view  of  a  people  whose  lives  are  formed  on  the 
teachings  of  the  founder  of  our  holy  faith  will 
induce  this  Japanese  Buddhist  to  forego  his 
purpose  of  interference  and  join  the  throng 
of  his  countrymen  who  have  cast  in  their 
spiritual  lot  with  ours.  He  will  be  a  hardy 
Jap  indeed,  if  he  can  withstand  the  convert- 
ing force  of  the  example  of  the  daily  life  of  a 
Christian  community.  And  when  he  writes 
home  describing  the  softening,  purifying  and 
uplifting  influence  upon  the  people  of  a  reli- 
gion known  now  to  the  Japanese  only 
through  our  missionaries,  who  can  tell  what 
the  result  may  be  upon  the  nation  now  rising 
to  dominance  in  the  Orient?  I  trust  the 
clergy  of  San  Francisco  will  put  away  from 
them  any  inclination  to  regard  the  coming  of 
this  Buddhist  as  an  intrusion.  That  spirit 
has,  through  many  centuries  in  many  lands, 
interfered  with  the  usefulness  of  our  own 
missionaries,  who,  though  bearers  of  a  true 
message,  have  not  unnaturally  been  looked 
upon  as  de  trap  by   the   environing  heathen. 

Under  the  new  treaty  the  Japanese 
Buddhist  is  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  se- 
cured by  the  most-favored-nation  clause. 
And  the  police,  even  without  the  stimu- 
lus of  the  threatened  Lexow  investiga- 
tion, will  undoubtedly  extend  to  him  that 
protection  which  some  too  fervent  Christians 
might  be  disposed  to  withhold.  Let  the 
brethren  rather  be  kind  to  this  Buddhist  and 
take  him  about  with  them,  visiting  our  Bar- 
bary  Coast,  the  Cify  Hall,  Chinatown 
(which  we  have  had  with  us  these  thirty 
years  and  more),  the  newspaper  offices,  the 
chamber  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  the 
railroad  offices  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and 
Townsend  streets,  the  county  jail,  Morton 
street,  and  other  triumphs  of  a  Christian 
civilization.  Should  his  heathen  mind  be- 
come fatigued  and  bewildered  by  so  much 
food  for  serious  thought  and  comparison 
with  Buddhist  life,  a  little  sweetness  and 
light  could  be  furnished  by  inducing  our 
State  and  Stanford  universities  to  give  a 
special  football  game  for  his  entertainment. 
An  introduction  into  our  best  society  would 
exhibit  to  the  sojourner  how  intimately  and 
lovingly  intellect  and  faith  walk  hand  in 
hand.  An  inspection  of  our  coast  defenses 
at  Golden  Gate  and  Aloatraz  Island  might 
not  convince  the  Buddhist  that  as  a  Chris- 
tian nation  we  take  seriously  the  Divine  in- 
junction to  turn  the  left  cheek  when  the 
right  is  smitten;  but  it  could  be  explained 
to  him  that,  according  to  our  habitual  way  of 
thinking,  horse  sense  has  its  claims  as  well 
as  the  gospel. 

Should  the  Buddhist— who  has  mingled 
much  with  our  missionaries  in  his  own  land — 
have  a  brain  incapable  of  reconciling  theory 
with  fact,  as  ours  so  readily  do,  Christian 
charity  has  provided  retreats  at  Stockton 
and  Napa  where  he  would  be  kindly  received. 
Webb,  the  Mahommedan,  has  borne  the 
strain,  but,  happily  for  him,  previous  to  be- 
coming a  follower  of  the  Prophet  he  had  re- 
ceived an  American  education. 


Mr.  Budd  having  been  reared  in    remote 
Stockton,  probably  had,  until   recently,  but 


vague  ideas  of  the  power  and  uses  of  a  great 
daily  newspaper.  For  six  weeks  and  more, 
he  has  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  plurality 
against  which  the  waves  of  Republican  dis- 
satisfaction have  beat  in  vain.  The  profound 
mind  of  Col.  Dan  Burns  and  the  acute  in- 
tellect of  Mr.  Cornwall  have,  with  others 
criminally  inclined,  sought  for  ways  by 
which  that  plurality  could  be  taken  from 
Mr.  Budd  and  transferred  to  the  insanely  will- 
ing Mr.  Estee.  Through  brother-in-law  Evans, 
the  Registrar,  they  registei'ed  daily  protests 
while  the  Election  Commissioners  were  can- 
vassing the  votes,  and  finally  went  to  tlie  Su- 
preme Court  demanding  that  the  great  prin- 
ciple be  laid  down  that  clerical  blunders  on 
the  part  of  clerks  shall  disfranchise  the  citi- 
zen. There  they  stuck  up  to  their  knees  in  the 
mud  of  their  villainy.  But  on  Sunday  last, 
the  great  daily  came  to  their  relief;  the  Ex- 
aminer kindly  pointed  out  how  the  governor- 
ship could  be  stolen  from  Mr.  Budd.  In- 
veighing against  the  intended  wickedness  of 
the  thieves,  it  yet  averred  that  if  a  Reed  could 
be  found  for  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  he 
might  do  about  what  he  pleased  under  the 
Code.  The  Examiner,  however,  comforted  Mr. 
Budd  by  taking  the  place  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  telling  him  that  the  portion  of  the 
Code  in  question  is  unconstitutional.  It 
is  seldom  that  a  newspaper  makes  such  an 
opportunity  to  serve  its  party. 

if  Mr.  Budd  has  the  sense  and  resolution 
with  which  I  credit  him  he  will  take  his  seat 
and  place  his  interests,  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  the  promised  recount,  in  the  hands  of  a 
few — a  very  few — competent  lawyers  and 
friends,  whose  chief  care  it  will  be  to  see  to 
it  that  the  ballots  are  never  left  unwatched 
for  a  single  moment.  If  they  should  be  he 
will  lose  the  governorship. 


No  issue  of  a  newspaper  anywhere  has 
been  awaited  with  more  curiosity  and  in- 
terest than  the  Christmas  number  of  the 
Examiner,  which  is  being  written  and  edited 
by  the  fashionable  women  of  San  Francisco. 
They  are  to  be  mi.stresses  for  one  day  of  every 
department  of  the  paper,  including  the  ad- 
vertisements. If  good  faith  be  kept  in  this 
regard  the  Examiner  of  the  2.5th  will  have  a 
value  aside  from  mere  novelty;  it  will  give 
us  a  hint  at  least  of  what  women  are  capable 
of  doing  in  journalism.  There  are  very  few 
bright  and  educated  women  who  are  not 
capable  of  writing  far  better  than  their 
commercial  husbands.  The  large  output  of 
fiction  has  demonstrated  women's  capacity 
to  hold  their  own  with  the  male  novelists. 
But  journalism  has  not  taken  kindly  to 
them.  Thousands  try  it  every  year  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  city  newspaper  in  this 
country  which  has  not  one  or  more  women 
on  its  staff,  yet  not  many  have  risen  to  any 
sort  of  distinction.  Annie  Laurie  of  the 
Examiner  and  Nellie  Bly  of  the  New  York 
World  are  the  only  ones  who  have  national 
reputation.  I  do  not  mean  to  make  a  com- 
parison between  these  two,  for  the  former  is 
immeasurably  the  superior  of  the  latter  in 
the  quality  of  her  work.  Annie  Laurie  dig- 
nifies most  of  what  she  does,  while  Nellie  Bly 
achieves  a  contrary  effect. 

The  reasons  why  women  are  not  more  suc- 
cessful as  journalists  are  partly  in  themselves, 
partly  in  the  newspapers.  The  first  requisites 
of  a  good  reporter  are  sound  common  sense 
and  a  touch  of  humor.  Obviously  a  woman, 
even  if  so  endowed,  cannot  do  the  range  of 
work  required  of  a  man.  He  may  go  any- 
where, into  any  company,  without  exciting 
remark,  and,  as  the  ordinary  newspaper  deals 
largely  with  crime  and  the  disreputable  side 
of  life,  narrow  limits  are  set  to  a  female  re- 
porter's activities.    As  we  grow  more  civilized 
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and  the  newspaper  comes  to  take  larger  cog- 
nizance of  the  things  in  which  the  more 
civilized  classes  are  interested,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  women  on  the  press  will  be 
greater.  A  bright  woman  now  can  find 
plenty  to  do  on  a  daily  newspaper  without 
losing  her  self-respect.  But  there  are  not 
many  women  bright  enough  to  make  good 
reporters.  Out  of  every  ten  male  reporters 
nine  have  no  more  literary  talent  than  an 
equal  number  of  clerks  or  merchants;  the 
tenth  is  apt  to  be  a  fellow  of  some  talent. 
Of  twenty  women  who  make  a  trial  at  re- 
porting there  is  not  likely  to  be  one  with 
brains  enough  for  even  the  commonplace 
drudgery  of  the  calling.  There  area  hun- 
dred capable  of  writing  a  passable  novel  for 
one  who  has  the  varied  mental  outfit  of  an 
Annie  Laurie.  I  don't  know  whether  she 
could  write  a  novel  or  not,  but  she  possesses 
that  journalistic  deftness  which  enables  her 
to  estimate  instantly  the  relative  value  of  her 
subject  and  to  choose  the  most  appropriate 
method  of  treating  it.  Best  of  all  she  has  heart 
and  puts  a  sympathy  that  seems  inexhaustible 
into  her  daily  work.  Her  success — and  it  is 
a  success  that  does  honor  to  more  than  her 
talent — is  proof  that  there  are  openings  on 
the  press  waiting  for  the  women  who  are 
qualified  to  fill  them.  It  is  remarkable, 
considering  how  ready  with  the  pen  are  so 
many  women,  that  scarcely  any  editorial 
writers  have  been  developed — at  least  none 
who  have  taken  noticeable  rank.  Surely  it 
requires  no  extraordinary  intellectual  power 
to  grind  out  the  matter  which  weights  the 
editorial  page  of  the  average  newspaper,  but, 
mediocre  stuff  as  it  mostly  is,  it  is  beyond 
the  power  of  the  melancholy  crowd  of  women 
who  seek  to  make  their  way  into  newspaper 
offices.  The  chief  art  of  editorial  writing  is 
to  know  what  not  to  say;  this  possibly  ex- 
plains the  inability  of  the  less  reticent  sex 
to  excel  in  it.  The  same  curious  defect  is 
noticeable  in  clergymen  who  h.ave  left  the 
pulpit  and  turned  to  journalism.  In  the 
pulpit  they  enjoy  the  same  uncontradicted 
freedom  of  utterance  that  gallantry  accords 
women.  Also  they  are  prone  to  moralizing, 
to  setting  forth  the  obvious  truism,  and  to 
demonstrating  the  self-evident  in  small 
things  of  conduct — all  of  which  does  not 
make  good  editorial. 

The  Examiner  of  next  Tuesday  may  sur- 
prise us  all  by  its  excellence.  It  is  possible 
that  the  charitable  holiday  exertions  of  a 
bevy  of  well-to-do  ladies  may  result  in  per- 
formances and  inspire  ambitions  that  shall 
give  us  some  new  journalists  in  skirts.  So 
far  as  the  news  columns  of  the  paper  go  they 
will  be  interesting  l)oth  for  what  they  do  and 
do  not  contain.  A  year  ago  many  thou- 
sands of  women  signed  a  petition  to 
the  publishers  of  the  San  Francisco  newspa- 
pers praying  them  to  deodorize  their  columns. 
Presumably,  therefore,  wc  shall  see  what  a 
newspaper  is  like  that  disdains  to  notice  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  men  and  women  which 
cannot  be  approved;  of  for  the  lady  editors 
will  not,  of  course,  forget  that  the  Christmas 
Examiner  will  be  read  in  the  home  circle  and 
the  seminary.  I  sincerely  hope  that  for  one 
day  at  least  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
Examiner  will  be  edited. 


It  will  be  a  good  thing  for  the  California 
Academy  of  Sciences  when  Dr.  Harkness  is 
connected  only  with  the  museum.  I  do  not 
say  that  the  time  for  stuffing  him  has  ar- 
rived, but  he  certainly  is  a  curiosity. 
The  Doctor  has  served  the  Academy 
long,  and  unquestionably  with  ardor;  but  to 
classify  him  with  the  genus  dodo  would  not 
offend  truth  and  be  a  needed  contribution  to 
science  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  While  the 
amiable  old  Doctor  remains  in  control  of  the 
institution  it  will  of  necessity  remain  what 
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it  now  is — a  hive  for  dependtnts,  and  a  cabi- 
net for  specimens  that  have  to  be  sent  East 
for  identification.  The  Academy  does  no 
harm,  and  it  does  no  good.  At  its  head  there 
should  be  a  man  of  linowledge  and  energy, 
like  Prof.  Jordan,  who  would  make  it  useful 
to  science.  It  ought  to  be  the  meeting 
ground  of  the  scientific  men  of  the  two 
universities,  and  its  money  should  be  ex- 
pended for  original  work.  It  comes  before 
the  public  now  mainly  as  the  theatre  of  an 
annual  election  squabble.  Connected  with 
the  institution  are  some  men  and  women  of 
ability  in  their  departments,  but  while  a 
gentleman  so  far  along  in  years  and  so  fixed 
in  his  prejudices  as  Dr.  Harkoess  reigns,  it 
cannot  be  fruitful.  If  Dr.  Harkness  cannot 
in  the  interest  of  science  bring  himself  to  re- 
sign in  favor  of  a  younger  and  more  modern 
president,  science  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will 
have  to  get  along  without  the  aid  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

Akthur  McEwen. 


THE   TWADDLER, 


"Here,"  .saysGeneral  Hluir.n>;tyn,  tossing  a  liiou- 
sand-Uollar  bill  on  the  table,  "  give  me  chips  tor 
that."  He  .iffected  to  be  unionscious,  vet  he  could 
not  but  have  obi!erved  the  look  of  veneration  which 
overspread  luy  features,  for,  deunne,  it  isn't  in 
human  nature  not  to  feel  some  awe  at  the  sight  of 
a  thousand-dollar  bill. 

"  But  Daly  picked  it  up  as  if  it  had  been  a  pipe- 
lighter,  toaseaitover  to  Squires,  who  had  the  cliips, 
and  said  wearily,  '  Let  him  have  a  white.  Colonel. 
Give  me  fifty.'  " 

"Gad,  Persiflage,"  said  Hart,  " after  an  effort 
like  that  you  deserve  a  stimulant.  King  for  a  bot- 
tle of  your  Cresta  Bedamca."  Wliich  was  very 
decent  of  Hart. 


We  were  talking  up  at  the  Pacific-Union  the 
other  night  over  the  little  effort  our  aide  is  making 
to  get  the  Governorship  away  from  Budd  and  give 
it  to  my  old  friend  Estee,  although  he  says  he 
wouldn't  take  it,  when  Fargo  spoke  up  and  says  to 
Joe  Clark : 

"Joe,  do  you  remember  that  game  of  draw  we 
had  up  in  Dogtown  on  Christmas  Eve,  '547" 

"  No,"  says  Clark,  speaking  so  sharply  that  he 
surprised  everybody. 

"Well,  I  do,"  says  Fargo  chuckling,  "and  I'm 
lietting  you  do,  too.  Joe  and  I  and  two  others  of 
the  boys,"  he  went  on,  "were  having  a  game  when 
I  happened  to  lean  over  for  a  match,  and  what  did 
I  see  on  Joe's  knee  but  a  card.  It  was  back  up  but 
of  course  I  knew  it  was  an  ace  and  just  naturally 
slipped  it  onto  my  own  knee  and  dealt  Joe  a  deuce 
under  the  table.  When  the  buck  was  passed  to 
ine  I  shoved  three  aces  to  Joe.  You  ought  to  have 
seen  his  face  light  up  when  he  saw  'era,  andquick- 
er'n  wink  after  the  draw  he  had  that  card  off  his 
knees  and  into  his  hand.  He  didn't  even  look  at  it 
before  betting  and  raised  the  other  two  fellows  out 
of  the  game  in  no  time.  When  he'd  got  up  about 
all  the  dust  I  thought  he  deserved  to  lose  for  a  man 
that  would  hold  out  on  his  cabin-mates,  I  called 
him  and  showed  down  four  kings.  Joe  reached  out 
with  a  grin  to  drag  in  the  pile,  when  says  I — 
"  'Hold  on,  wbatcha  got?' 

"  'Four  aces,'  says  he,  spreading  out  his  hand 
on  the  table. 

"  When  he  caught  sight  of  those  three  aces  and 
that  douce  Joo  jumps  to  his  feet  and  yells  out 
with  murder  in  his  voice: 
"  '  Who  in  blazes  stole  my  ace?'  " 
.^ty  friend  Herrin,  who  was  sitting  near,  did  not, 
1  observed,  join  in  the  merriment,  and  presently 
arose  to  depart,  saying  in  answer  to  our  expostula- 
tions that  he  had  to  go  down  town  and  see  Col. 
Burns.  

"  Gentlemen,"  said  I  with  tome  severity,  "  an- 
ecdotes as  anecdotes  I  have  no  objection  to,  but  an- 
ecdotes which  contain  uisulting  political  reflections 
are  not  anecdotes  of  which  I  can  approve." 

"  Well,  then,"  s;iid  Jerome  Hart,  "  in  the  name 
of  God,  Persiflage,  tell  us  one  that  does  meet  your 
approval." 

"Egad,  Romey,"  saysl,  "I'll  doit,  though  to  tell 
the  truth  I  think  anecdotes  derived  from  the  game- 
ing  table  are  low.  However,  some  years  back,  I 
had  the  honor  to  be  traveling  with  General 
Bluffington,  a  director  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Kail- 
road,  in  his  iirivate  car.  1  had  gone  along  to  pre- 
pare a  little  pamphlet  on  the  unrivaled  scenery  of 
the  route  and  to  give  a  few  points  to  the  cook. 
With  his  inferiors  the  General  was  a  haughty  man, 
but  to  me  he  was  affability  its-lf.  lie  had  the 
large  ways  that  become  a  capitalist,  and,  as  rich 
men  should,  begad,  sought  to  impress  others  with 
hiawe.iltb.  Like  our  friends  Fargo  and  Clark  he 
played  poker,  which  I  mustsay  is  a  game  that  gen- 
tlemen ought  to  avoid.  For  after  all,  when  you 
analyze  it,  it  consists  chiefly  in  false  pretenses,  and 
no  gentleman — '' 

"Oh,  for  heaven's  sake.  Persiflage,"  cried  Hart, 
"  don't  twaddle.    Come  to  the  point." 

"The  ix>int  is,"  said  I  ignoring  the  interruption, 
"  that  we  stopped  oil'  at  Helena,  Montana.  We 
dined  with  Marcus  IJaly  and  Col.  Squires  of  the 
Anaconda.   And  after  dinner  the  cards  were  brought 


Disturbers  and  slanderers  may  say  what  they 
please,  but,  after  all,  our  courts  are  the  saviors  of 
society.  I  have  no  ill  will  against  my  friend  and 
co-laborer  young  Mr.  Chambliss,  yet  I  cannot  but 
deplore  the  incendiary  spirit  which  has  induced 
him  to  compile  a  volume  reeking  with  disrespect 
for  our  best  people.  He  is  new  to  California  or 
lie  would  know  that  it  is  the  worst  of  form  to  refer 
to  the  past  of  our  aristocracy.  Poverty,  when  it  has 
been  overcome,  is  no  disgrace,  and  crime  itself  may 
be  atoned  for  by  success  in  after  life.  Why  then 
should  Mr.  Chambliss  intrude  as  the  Muse  of  His- 
tory into  San  Francisco's  social  masquerade  and 
give  sleepless  nights  to  heads  that  rest  upon  the 
most  expensive  pillows?  Whether  I  myself  have 
been  pilloried  in  his  odious  work  I  know  not,  and  I 
care  not.  I  scorn  the  efforts  of  the  detractor 
whether  he  be  a  Chambliss  or  a  Greenway.  My 
family  is  one  of  the  best  known  in  Baltimore,  and 
although  the  circumsiances  attending  my  depart- 
ure for  California  immediately  after  the  Mexican 
War  made  some  noise  at  the  time,  they  were 
strictly  private  in  their  nature  and  their  publica- 
tion was  an  infamous  invasion  of  the  sanctity  of 
home.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  to  Mr.  Chambliss 
that  their  republication  in  his  book  would  be  an 
act  meriting  language  equally  strong.  In  order  to 
forestall  Mr.  Chambliss's  publication,  if  it  is  his 
intention  to  brand  me  anew  after  the  lapte  of  nearly 
half  a  century,  I  here  lay  before  the  public  the 
true  facts  of  the  affair.     In  1847 — 

[As  the  private  affairs  of  our  contributor  can  be 
of  no  earthly  interest  to  any  but  the  contempora- 
ries of  his  younger  manhood,  few  of  whom  remain, 
his  narrative  is  onutted. — Editor  Leller.] 

In  the  name  of  society  I  thank  Judge  Slack  for 
his  decision,  which  at  least  delays  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Chambliss's  book.  The  numerous  difficul- 
ties of  many  kinds  which  the  young  man  has  en- 
countered in  his  efforts  to  bring  forth  his  volume 
happily  demonstrate  that  society  is  not  powerless 
even  when  contending  with  an  enemy— a  deserter — 
who  is  as  void  of  scruple  as  he  seems  to  be  of  fear. 
A  licentious  press  may  take  up  his  cause  and  say 
in  its  coarse  way  that  he  is  not  being  given  a 
"  square  deal,"  but  the  judicious  comprehend  that 
there  are  interests  which  sliould  be  held  in  higher 
consideration  than  mere  justice.  For  Chambliss's 
own  sake  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  desecrating 
pages,  subjecting  to  ridicule  and  contumely  all  that 
should  be  held  in  reverence,  vi  ill  never  see  the  light. 
Though  myself  past  youth  and  never  of  a  belliger- 
ent nature,  I  would  not  answer  for  myself  were 
Chambliss's  book  to  appear  and  give  an  untruthful 
and  injurious  version  of  the  affair  which  I  have  de- 
tailed above.  And  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  I 
am  the  only  man  in  San  Francisco  society  who  is 
ready  to  defend  his  reputation  with  his  strong 
right  arm. 

A  most  mortifying  accident  happened  to  me  at 
the  Baldwin  Theatre  on  Monday  night  where  I  oc- 
cupied a  seat  ui  the  front  row.  Next  to  me  was  J. 
Brett  Stokes  with  whom,  as  is  well  known,  I  am  not 
on  speaking  terms  since  that  affair  at  the  Cotillion 
Club,  in  which,  as  society  is  aware,  I  was  entirely 
in  the  right.  The  ballet  came  on,  and  I  must  say 
they're  a  deuced  fine  lot  of  girls,  taking  them  as  a 
whole,  though  of  course  they  are  not  equal  to  the 
women  of  the  stage  we  used  to  see  in  the  'SO's.  It 
is  really  astonishing;  what  a  falling  off  there  has 
been  in  beauty  during  the  past  sixty  years.  Egad, 
if  Taglioni  and  Vestris  and  Elssler  could  be  resur- 
rected the  dancers  we  now  have  would  pale  into  in- 
significance even  in  the  eyes  of  their  admirers, 
who,  of  course,  are  denied  my  opportunities  of  com- 
parison. 1  appeal  to  Colonel  Andrews.  However, 
that's  neither liere  nor  there;  we  live  in  the  pres- 
ent. You've  t\'  ticed  that  chic  little  thing  with  the 
dark  eves  and  blonde  «igand  delightful  ankle,  in 
the  ballet,  the  third  on  the  left  in  the  front  row, 
who  is  so  excessively  supple  and  distractingly 
graceful.  Really  it  must  be  jealousy  that  keeps 
her  among  the  coryphees.  She's  fit  for  a  pas  mel 
or  I'm  no  judge.  At  all  events,  she  saw  my  re- 
spectful admiration,  and  with  a  charming  knowing- 
ness  that  did  credit  at  once  to  her  mtelligence  and 
discrimination,  during  the  forward  dame  kicked 
toward  me  a  rose  that  had  fallen  from  her,  or  some 
other,  corsag  to  the  stage.     It  landed  on  the  floor 

Use  Burnham's  Clam  Bouillon, 


immediately  in  front  of  me,  and,  woidd  you  believe 
it,  that  fellow  Stokes  had  the  impudence  to  reach 
for  it  as  though  it  had  been  intended  for  him  I  As 
we  both  stooped  forward  at  the  same  instant  our 
heads  naturally  came  into  contact,  with  the  result 
that  my  wig  was  displaced  and  fell  at  my  feet.  A 
roarof  lau.hter  from  the  barbarous  gallery  rendered 
me  indignant  and  disconcerted  the  people  on  the 
stage.  As  I  readjusted  my  wig  I  received  from  the 
dear  creature  of  the  rose  a  bright  look  of  under- 
standing, and  I  perceived  that  a  hot  blnsli  of  sym- 
pathy dyed  her  cheeks,  while  her  features  worked 
convulsively  with  a  mortification  as  deep  as  my  own. 
Stokes,  confound  him,  had  not  even  the  courtesy  to 
apologize,  an<l  I  heard  him  muttering  to  Sam 
Knight,  on  bis  left,  something  about  people  who 
should  be  in  bed  instead  of  at  the  theatre.  But 
for  the  shock  of  the  incident  he  would  not  have 
been  alone  at  the  stage  door. 


Fame  is  fame  no  matter  how  acquired  nor  of 
what  kind.  Here  are  our  best  people  running 
after  General  Booth,  because  his  name  is  known  the 
world  over,  and  demme  if  I  don't  believe  we'll  have 
the  Salvation  Atmy  in  our  drawing-rooms  before 
the  winter's  over.  It's  most  dangerous  to  give  such 
encuurngemeut  to  such  people.  What  the  dooFe 
will  become  of  the  church  if  society  persists  in 
patronizing  Footh?  It's  only  human  nature  to 
wish  to  stand  well  with  society — to  make  any  sac- 
rifice for  its  notice.  Sliall  we  therefore  be  aston- 
ished if  Bishop  Nichols  puts  on  a  jersey  and  Dr. 
Foute  makes  his  pastoral  calls  with  a  tambourine? 
Let  us  be  reasonable  about  this,  begad.  The  Salva- 
tion Army  's  well  enough  in  its  way,  down  on  the 
waterfront  among  the  sailois  and  going  about  in  its 
humble  fashion  doing  good  to  the  lower  orders  that 
the  church  cannot  really,  you  understand,  afford  to 
have  in  its  pews.  But,  hang  it,  it  won't  do  to  turn 
the  whole  world  into  a  Salvation  Army.  It  can't  be 
expected,  to  illustrate,  that  I  should  march  around 
beating  a  snare  drum  and  Dr.  Stebbins  p'aying  a 
fife,  with  Archbiohop  Riordan  carrying  the  baas 
drum.  If  we  are  not  to  come  to  this,  let  society 
keep  up  the  barriers  ordained  by  Providence  and 
maintained  by  Christian  custom.  How  the  doose 
the  fellow  Booth  got  his  reputation  is  beyond  me. 
He  can't  preach  better  than  Hemphill,  and  isn't 
nearly  as  good  looking.  It  is  quite  evident,  too, 
that  he  has  not  been  accustomed  to  move  iu  good 
society.  His  tailor  may  be  pious  but,  foregad,  I 
never  saw  such  another  coat  come  out  of  London. 


On  Wednesday  evening  last  I  was  in  attendance 
on  an  exceecingly  select  function  on  California 
street,  and  engaged  in  serious  conversation  with 
Mr.  Crocker  on  the  late  Horse  Show,  wlien  a  lady 
approacbetl  us:  I  give  you  my  word  she  was  a 
grande  danu — the  wife  of  one  of  our  very  richest 
men  of  affairs.  Her  own  house  is  as  swell  as  any 
on  Pacific  avenue,  and  her  dinners  are  famous 
equally  for  the  menu  and  the  conversation.  To  be 
singled  out  by  such  a  lady  is  an  honor  to  any  man, 
and  I  felt  it  deeply  as  I  bowed.  Giving  Mr. 
Crocker  a  faint  smile  of  recognition,  she  faced  me 
and  beian  talking  rapidly.  And  what  do  you  think 
washer  thenu^?  Hang  me  if  she  didn't  stand  me 
up  there  in  ti.e  center  of  that  drawing-room,  filled 
with  the  aristocracy  of  the  metropolis  of  the  Pacific, 
and  solicit  an  advertiseim  nt  of  the  Cresta  Be- 
damca for  the  Christmas  (dition  of  the  ExamintT ! 

I  was  a  prey  to  mingled  amazement,  consterna- 
tion and  indignation. 

"Madam,"  I  at  length  found  the  self-possession 
to  say  haughtily,  "  it  may  be  true  that  I  have  a 
commercial  connection  with  the  celebrated  vintage 
you  mention,  hut,  madam,  it  is  not  the  custom  of 
gentlemen — at  least  it  is  not  mine — to  bring  their 
business  with  them  into  sniely." 

"Why,  Mr.  Persiflage,"  she  exclaimed,  with  the 
most  audacious  affectation  of  surprise,  "  I  have 
heard  you  a  hundred  times  and  in  a  hundred  com- 
panies— and  then  you  know  it  is  for  Little  Jim." 

"  Dem  Little  Jim  I" 

Yes,  I  own  I  said  it ;  it  burst  from  me. 

She  turned  away  shocked  and  silenced,  but  I 
noticed  that  dozens  of  our  fori  most  businessmen 
who  were  present  gave  me  grateful  looks— looks 
that  had  in  them,  too,  admiration  for  a  courage 
superior  to  their  own. 

Peksiflaqb. 
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ARTHUR-McBWEN'S    LETTER. 


WAR  CORRESPONDENTS, 

The  newspapers  of  this  louutry  Imve  altogether 
failed  to  appreciate  the  OliincBe-Japanese  war  as  a 
source  of  news.  Thinli  of  it — right  across  the  water 
from  us,  only  a  couple  of  weeks'  journey  away,  a 
war  is  being  waged  wliich  will  change  the  geog- 
raphy of  Asia,  establish  Japan  as  the  first  Asiatic 
power  and  play  smash  generally  with  old  boundary 
lines  and  international  conditions — and  yet  there  ia 
init  one  American  newspaperman  of  any  size  or 
consequence  on  the  ground,  James  Creelman  of 
New  York.  If  that  isn't  stupidity,  it  is  something 
very  much  like  it.  If  there  had  been  a  war  on  the 
Balkan  peninsula  somewhere,  all  the  leading 
dailies  of  this  country,  as  well  as  Europe,  would 
have  had  correspondents  on  the  ground  as  soon  as 
the  first  gun  was  fired,  but  becau.se  this  is  a  war  in 
Asia  and  Asia  seems  so  far  away  to  New  York  and 
Ixmdon,  the  story  of  tho  war  ia  not  being  half  told. 
Here  was  the  opportunity  of  the  San  Francisco 
press,  an  opportunity,  which  had  it  been  taken  ad- 
vantage of,  would  have  made  a  national  and  a  Euro- 
pean reputation  for  our  papers ;  but  they  didn't  see 
It.  They  are  imitators;  thev  have  no  power  of  in- 
itiative; they  follow,  most  a"bjectly,  the  lead  of  the 
New  York  press  in  everything  except  a  few  matters 
of  local  policy.  The  whole  story  was  in  their  hands, 
but  they  are  so  dependent  that  even  their  illustra- 
tions are  copied  from  London  or  New  York  jour- 
nals. ' 


It  is  not  because  we  have  no  men  here  who  could 
do  justice  to  war  scenes  that  Creelman  ia  alone  in 
China.  I  know  Creelman,  and  an  all-round  news- 
paperman he  is,  but  there  are  twenty  reporters  in 
San  Francisco  who  have  his  facility  in  writing,  his 
nose  for  news  and  the  necssary  courage  for  such 
work.  The  fame  that  has  come  to  him  is  the  result 
of  hia  lonely  position — justaa  "  Jack  "  Klein  gained 
glory  and  reputation  by  happening  to  be  the  only 
newspaperman  in  Samoa  at  the  time  of  the  war 
there. 

Klein  had  not  the  ability  of  Creelman,  and  the 
latter  will  not  sink  on  bis  return  to  A  merica  into 
obscurity  as  a  New  York  reporter,  as  Klein  has. 


The  only  artist  who  has  been  heard  from  in  China 
or  Corea  is  Frederick  Villiers-an  Englishman  and 
a  born  soldier.  I  met  him  once  in  the  Century  Club 
in  New  York  and  I  could  hardly  believe  that  he 
was  the  famous  war  sketch  artist,  so  modest  and 
unassuming  was  he.  A  man  of  medium  size,  mid- 
dle age  and  dark  complexion  and  beard,  who  looked 
anything  but  the  fellow  of  daring  I  knew  Villiers  to 
be. 

Henry  George  was  with  him — they  had  come 
over  together  from  Enland,  I  believe,  and  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  George  said  Villiers  was  a  convert 
to  the  single  tax.  A  discussion  arose  as  to  Rus- 
sian encroachment  on  Turkey  and  this  brought  out 
some  of  Villiers'  experiences  during  the  Kusso- 
Turkish  war — thrilling  e.\periences  they  were,  as 
full  of  stirring  incidents  as  any  Archibald  Forbes 
has  written — showing,  too,  that  the  love  of  a  news- 
paper "beat"  does  not  reside  in  the  American 
breast  alone.  He  does  not  photograph,  nor  does 
he  wait  until  the  battle  is  over  to  make  lya  sketch, 
but  when  the  bullets  are  flying  he  draws  out  his 
sketch-book,  and  sitting  on  a  deserted  cannon  or 
leaning  on  a  fence,  draws  the  action  as  it  is  pro- 
ceeding. 

Creelman,  an  American  newspaperman,  and  Vil- 
liers, an  English  artist — these  two  to  "  cover  "  a 
continent !  And  yet  we  boast  of  the  enterprise  of 
our  newspapers ! 


work  ever  dune  in  this  line,  as  proved  by  the 
number  of  exclusive  war  dispatches  printed  in  the 
Ti-ihune  during  Ihat  war. 

In  England,  Archibakl  Forbes,  the  war  corres- 
pondent (who  married  ex-Secretary  of  War  Endi- 
cott's  daughter),  stands  next  to  Henry  M.  Stanley 
in  reputation  for  personal  courage.  English  news- 
papermen think  that  other  men  have  done  equally 
good  work  in  tho  Held,  but  because  of  their  modesty 
have  made  less  reputation.  Forbes  makes  it  his 
business  to  fight  a  war  over  and  over  again  in  the 
magazines  and  newspapers  for  ten  years  after  the 
war  is  finished,  and  so  keeps  his  work  alivo  in  the 
public  mind. 

M.  do  Blowitz,  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
London  Timet  has  seen  the  night  when  he  rode 
fifty  miles  and  then  sat  down  ami  dictated  for  three 
hours  a  description  of  a  battle,  but  his  work  has 
been  chiefly  that  of  the  diplomat;  his  news  he 
finds  in  the  ante-chamber  of  tlie  king  or  at  the 
house  of  tlie  prime  minister;  he  has  stolen  more 
news  out  of  the  council  chambers  of  fCurupe  than 
all  other  European  correspondents.  Blowitz  en- 
joys two  distinctions :  he  is  the  champion  egotist 
of  the  world  (all  brillant  newspapermen  know  well 
how  to  sing  their  own  prai.-es)  and  he  enjoys  the 
largest  salary  paid  to  a  newspaperman ;  it  over- 
tops that  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Europe  has  many  more  men  of  less  renown  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  as  war  correspond- 
ents but  few  whose  fame  has  ever  come  across  the 
water. 

Each  of  the  Japanese  papers  has  a  corps  of 
correspondents  at  the  front  and  of  these  we  will  no 
doubt  near  much.  These  correspondents  are  en- 
thusiastic young  soldiers  who  engage  in  the  actual 
fighting,  having  the  place  of  honor  in  the  front  row 
of  attack.  This  is  something  new  in  the  news- 
paper line,  though  such  a  thing  has  been  known  be- 
fore as  newspaper  men  literally  making  their  own 
news. 

Fb.is-ki.in  L\ni;. 


Almost  the  only  chance  a  newspaper  writer  now- 
a-daya  has  to  make  a  repu  tation  is  in  a  war.  A 
dozen  or  more  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the 
land  made  their  reputations  in  our  civil  war  as 
correspondents.  It  is  not  generally  known  that 
Henry  VUlard  was  one  of  the  New  Y'ork  Tribune's 
war  staff  and  made  a  reputation  so  wide  with  that 
name  that  he  never  resumed  the  name  of  Hilgard, 
which  was  the  family  name.  The  acquaintances 
made  during  the  war  put  Villard  into  the  financial 
world  and  through  some  of  these  he  obtained  the 
receivership  which  was  the  basis  of  his  fortune 
and  beginning  of  his  career  as  a  railroad  king. 

Whitelaw  Reid  first  came  before  the  world 
as  a  war  correspondent  and  stepped  from  the  bat- 
tlefield into  Charles  A.  Dana's  former  place  on  the 
Tribune,  which  he  proved  able  to  use  to  such  good 
advantage  for  himself  and  such  misery  for  poor  old 
Horace  Greeley.  ' 

"  Squire"  Smalley,  of  the  New  York  Tnbune,  is 
credited  with  organizing  the  best  force  of  war  cor- 
respondents ever  known.  With  the  co-operation 
of  a  London  paper  Smalley  established  a  system  for 
covering  the  P'ranco-Piussian  war  which  has  al- 
ways been  regarded  as  the  best  piece  of  executive 


GIBSON'S  SUSANNE, 


I)icture,  a  living  picture,  I  (•lue  saw  at  Lasar's. 
bu.sanne  was  pu.-ing  for  u.^  in  as  altogether  style  as 
altogether  could  be ;  and  a  more  beautiful  model  in 
most  regards  Paris  could  not  produce,  fn  walked 
Amelie  Rives — Mrs.  Chanler — wearing  a  brilliant 
red  cloak,  trimmed  with  dark  fur,  a  bright 
red  velvet  toque  upon  her  fair  hair,  and  by  her 
side  the  blackest  negress  eyes  ever  rested  upon — 
Ainelie's  black  "Mammy."  The  pair  walked  to 
the  side  of  Susanno,  when  Amelie  Hives  threw  an 
arm  around  her  black  mammy's  head,  drawing  the 
two  heads  close  together  and  making  a  picture  of 
contrasts  .'^iich  as  seldom  could  be  found — the  un- 
draped  figure  of  the  model.  I'ich  in  llesh  tinta  of 
unusual  warmth,  and  close  betide  the  fair-haired 
woman  in  the  cloak  of  red  and  the  black-haireil 
woman  in  the  coat  of  brown. 


Let  me  suggest  a  picture  for  Life:  On  one  side 
Gibson  in  his  studio  sitting  gloomy  and  dejected 
before  a  half-dozen  incomidcte  sketches  of  Su- 
sanne,  while  a  couple  of  beautiful  American  girls 
look  on  in  tender  sympathy.     Label  that  picture; 

"Susanne  is  dead.    4:30  p.  .m." 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  page  another  picture : 
Gibson  at  a  table  in  Koster  &  Ulal  e,  let  us  say, 
pretty  girl,  bottle  of  wine,  etc.  Underneath  this 
picture  : 

"  Vive  la  Susanne!  11:30  p.m." 

A.  W.  L. 
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ATTORNEY-AT-LA¥(', 
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ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW, 
N.  W.  Cor.  Niutb  and  Broadway, 

Rooms  12,  13  and  U.  Oakland.  Cal. 


Susanne  is  dead,  and  Gibson  mourns  for  her.  So 
does  all  Paris— not  the  Paris  of  the  boulevards  and 
the  cafes  on  the  Champa  Elysee — but  the  Paris  of 
the  Latin  quarter,  the  Paris  of  St.  Michel  and  Mont 
Parnasse.  Susanne  was  a  model,  and  Gibson, 
poor  sentimental  tenderfoot  Gibson!  thought  he 
discovered  her.  But  I  must  tell  the  story.  Y'ou 
all  know  Gibson,  Charles  Dana  Gibson,  the  man 
who  draws  those  stunning  girls  in  Life,  Richard 
Harding  Davis'  running  mate  and  artist  ally — he's 
the  Gibson,  and  a  fine  fellow  he  is,  but  Paris  was 
too  much  for  him.  He  and  Davis  were  sent  across 
the  water  to  do  some  work  for  the  Harpers — Davis 
to  write  as  naughtily  as  he  dared  for  the  young 
people  who  read  Harper's,  and  Gibson  to  draw  as 
nicely  as  he  could  the  naughty  things  that  he  saw. 
Of  course,  Gibson  had  to  have  a  model  as  soon  as 
he  reached  Paris,  and  Susanne  was  discovered. 
Now,  Susanne  had  been  known  to  every  art  student 
in  Paris  lor  five  years  back.  Susanne,  of  the 
opalescent  skin,  Susanne,  the  broad-browed, 
Susanne,  the  pensive  —  all  of  us  knew  Su- 
sanne ;  we  had  painted  her,  and  drawn  her,  and 
modeled  her,  until  we  knew  every  curve  of  her  fig- 
ure, every  tint  in  her  hair,  every  light  on  her  skin. 
There  is  a  difference  between  models — some  so  full 
of  diablerie,  ready  always  for  a  lark  or  a 
drink,  others  who  take  life  most  seriously,  posing 
as  if  it  were  the  most  holy  of  religious  rites,  and 
sedately  donning  their  clothes  and  quietly  walking 
out  into  the  world  as  respectable  as  any  shopkeeper 
or  concierge ;  and  there  are  many  other  kinds.  But 
Susanne  was  of  a  style  all  her  own.  There  was  a 
thoughtfulness  in  her  little  face  that  made  you 
think  of  the  girl  as  well  as  the  model ;  she  was  a 
real  personality,  stood  out  as  an  individual  in  every 
studio  where  she  posed.  We  all  liked  little  Su- 
sanne.   

She  was  fourteen  then — that  was  four  years  ago ; 
four  years  before  her  discovery  by  the  great  Ameri- 
can. He  saw  her,  and  now  he  tells  us  that  he  will 
never  have  the  heart  to  finish  the  pictures  for 
which  she  posed,  because  they  are  sacred;  he  looks 
at  them  "  reverently  " — that  ia  his  word — for  Su- 
sanne is  dead. 

"Here  is  another  sad  case  of  'Little  Billee!'" 
This  is  the  expression  the  good  Gibson  hopes  to 
draw  from  the  lips  of  the  dear  American  sentimen- 
talist. What  a  precious  lot  of  sillies  we  must  be 
when  the  young  Gibson  thinks  to  impose  on  us 
with  this  sad  picture  of  the  heartbroken  artist  and 
the  innocent  French  model!  Fie,  fie,  Charley  Gib- 
son !  Are  you  one  of  those  whom  Bertie  Van  Alls- 
tyne  described — "Who  thinks  he's  a  devil  of  a  fel- 
low, but  he  ain't?" 

Gibson  says  that  Susanne  never  posed  for  "  the 
altogether,"    Poor  fellow,  be  abould  have  aeen  a 
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REMOVAL. 

D.  M.  DELMAS  and  S.  M.  SHORTRIDGE,  Attorneys  at 
Law.  have  removed  their  office  to  the  Crocker  Building, 
third  floor,  corner  Market  and  Montgomery  streets,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 
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ARTHUR     McKWEN'8    LETTER. 


HER  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

Our  physicians  are  our  household  gods,  but  it 
will  go  hard  even  with  them  if  they  undertake  a 
crusade  against  kisnng,  as  the  doctors  of  Detroit 
have  done.  The  kiss  is  like  the  glass  of  wine,  it 
has  its  uses  and  abuses.  To  say  that  kissing  shall 
cease  because  of  the  danger  of  thus  transmitting 
disease  is  as  if  one  should  refufe  to  attend  the 
theatre  because  of  possible  contact  with  one  having 
smallpox.  I  do  not  defend  the  kiss  as  a  means  of 
salutation.  The  habit  of  promiscuous  kissing  be- 
tween women  is  distasteful  ami  hypocritical;  I  am 
glad,  therefore,  that  it  is  declining;  but  the  kiss  of 
love,  the  kiss  of  the  mother,  the  lover,  the  hus- 
band, the  child,  these  are  sacred  things.  There 
may  be  deep  love  where  the  kiss  never  is  ex- 
changed, to  be  sure,  as  between  people  of  un- 
demonstrative natures.  I  once  was  told  by  a 
Scotchman  that  as  far  back  as  he  could  remember 
his  mother  had  kissed  him  but  once— when  he  left 
the  home  for  America.  It  is  the  instinct  of  the 
maternal  woman  to  kiss  children ;  1  am  not  judging 
from  personal  e.xperience  alone  in  this  matter,  but 
from  the  conft  ssions  of  many  women,  young  and 
old.  The  lover's  kiss  needs  no  defense  or  excuse, 
and  as  for  our  husbands— there  is  no  necessity  for 
preaching  against  the  kiss,  the  domestic  kiss 
to  them. 

But  the  salute  with  the  lips  between  women  is  a 
delusion  and  a  fraud.  I  would  not  abolish  it  be- 
cause of  the  fear  of  microbes,  but  for  a  more 
sensible  reason— it  is  without  meaning.  Jleu  may 
thank  their  gods  that  whenever  they  go  to  the  club 
they  are  not  forced  by  custom  to  kiss  the  "  boys." 
They  wouldn't  do  it,  of  course.  But  there  is- 
juBt  as  much  reason  why  the  practice  should  obe 
tain  among  men  as  among  women.  It  does,  to  be 
sure,  in  some  countries  among  the  lower  classes ; 
not  infrequently  we  see  on  our  own  streets  two 
foreigners  rush  into  each  others'  arms  and  ex- 
change kisses.  If  it  is  the  expression  of  a  genuine 
feeling  of  afl'ection  no  one  has  the  right  to  criticise 
whatever  may  be  their  form  of  greeting— not  if 
they  should  stand  on  their  heads  and  kick  their 
heels  together.  .\nd  if  women  only  kissed  those 
whom  they  love,  all  would  be  well,  but  they  as  often 
kiss  those  whom  they  hate.  The  kiss  is  part  of  our 
paraphernalia  of  petty  hypocrisy  and  we  should 
drop  it.  It  won't  dry  up  the  well-springs  of  affec- 
tion if  we  fail  to  rub  our  lips  against  our  neighbor's 
cheek.  True  feeling  is  not  kept  alive  by  making 
pretense  that  it  exists  when  it  dors  not.  We  don't 
love  all  the  members  of  our  sex,  we  love  very  few 
of  them  as  a  fact,  and  there  is  no  obligation  rust- 
ing upon  us  to  embrace  the  world. 

"But  the  kiss  is  only  to  us  what  the  hand-shake 
is  to  the  man."  That  is  not  true.  The  hand-shake 
is  merely  mechanical,  a  convention  of  man's  de- 
vising, but  the  kiss  is  as  old  as  the  world  and  is 
supposed  to  speak  the  sentiment  of  the  heart.  Of 
course  the  kiss  given  among  women  is  not  the  kiss 
that  passes  between  men  and  women,  but  they 
sbouhi  be  alike  in  this  regard  at  least,  that  they 
don't  lie. 

I  am  unfamiliar  with  Detroit  society,  but  the 
newspaper  dispatch  concerning  this  new  crusade 
was  certainly  not  of  a  nature  to  make  me  desire  to 
enter  it  if  there  is  necessity  for  such  a  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  physicians.  What  sort  of  a  kiss 
is  this  deleterious  Detroit  article?  What  class  of 
people  is  one  likely  to  meet  in  Detroit  and  be  forced 
to  kiss?  It  may  be  that  it  is  dangerous  to  kiss  o 
la  Detroit,  and  even  more  dangerous  to  kiss  the 
Detroit  man  or  woman,  but  I  am  quite  certain 
that  1  have  known  members  of  both  sexes  from 
the  Michigan  metropolis  who  survived  the  ordeal 
and  were  not  averse  to  a  repetition. 

Jack  says  ho  wislies  kissing  were  abolished  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  "  knock  Ella  VVheeler  Wilcox 
out  of  the  poetry  business."  This  is  an  unjust  and 
inelegant  fling  at  a  woman  who  has  written 
some  very  touching  verse — but,  come  to  think  of 
it,  where  would  the  poet  and  many  another  be  if 
the  kiss  were  drooped  out  of  history  and  art?  I 
shall  not  go  into  historical  instances,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  one  would  take  some  of  the  finest  poems 
out  of  literature,  many  of  the  most  dramatic  inci- 
dents out  of  history  and  not  a  few  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful paintings  and  statues  out  of  art  if  the  kiss 
had  never  been.  "  Yes,  and  a  heap  of  fun  out  of 
life,"  exclaims  Jack  reminiscently. 

Betty. 


WONDERFUL  ALADDIN.  [ 

The  world  is  becoming  so  sophisticated  that  even 
the  cliildren  nowadays  take  pride  in  a  certain  unbe- 
lieving hardness.  We  are  very  knowing;  there 
are  no  fools ;  we  are  all  clever  knaves  don  n  to  the 
little  ones  who  ask,  not  if  fairies  exist,  but  whether 
there  really  is  anybody  who  believer  in  them. 

It  is  clear,  though,  that  as  the  world  grows  older 
and  we  so  irreverently  wise,  that  Justin  proportionas 
imagination's  fairy-land  loses  its  glamour,  the  btage 
representation  of  it  becomes  more  adequate.  For 
the  modern  spectacle  is  the  realization  of  one's 
childish  dreams,  where  princes  were  all  noble  and 
maidens  all  beautiful;  where  nothing  w;i8  impos- 
sible or  uubelievable  except  an  unhappy  ending  to 
the  story.  It  is  fairy-land  in  all  its  splendor;  not 
as  represented  by  feeble  prints  or  in  the  chaotic, 
childish  mind  bewildered  by  the  rush  of  miraculous 
events,  the  dazzling  glitter  of  gold  and  all  sorls  of 
liches.  If  one  could  believe  at  this  sceptical  tnd  of 
thecenturv,  "  Aladdin  "  should  reawaken  the  faith 
tliat  glowe'd  so  ardently  when  to  read  a  page  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  was  to  take  a  journey  upon  the 
magic  carpet  onefelf.  Sui:h  a  fairy-land,  this 
"  Aladdin,"  where  the  eye  turns  from  a  riot  of  color 
to  a  symphony  of  blended  shades;  where  graceful 
fc:roups  artistically  costumed  give  place  to  yet  more 
graceful  ones  costumed  even  more  beautifully ; 
where  lithe,  supple  dancers  bound  off  the  stage  to 
make  room  for  others  whose  lishtness,  skill  and 
grace  are  a  delightful  study,  which  does  not  strain 
the  intellect ;  where  Fcenery  requires  no  apologv 
nor  good-humored  effort  of  the  imagination,  but 
from  a  charitable  distance  is  all  that  it  pretends— a 
quaintly  gorgeous  Chinese  interior  or  a  magnificent 
Egyptian  palac  e  as  it  is  not,  perhaps,  but  as  it 
should  he. 

There  is  probably  nothing  upon  the  American 
stage  so  nearly  complete  as  the  Christmas  specta- 
cle; in  its  own  way,  of  course,  which  is  not  always 
so  elevated,  nor  so  dignified  a  way  as  a  faithful 
lover  of  the  stage  would  wish  it  to  be.  .Still  there  is 
evidence  of  so  much  care,  time  and  ability  lavished 
upon  such  a  production  that  our  admiration  and  our 
dollars  are  rightfully  and  liherally  bestowed  upon 
that  admirable  thing- the  successful  retult  of  hard 
work. 

The  transformation  scei  e — The  Origin  of  the  Harp 
—may  be  but  a  shitting  of  unsubstantial  "drops," 
but  its  various  stages  are  as  effective  for  a  moment 
as  though  they  were  separate  permanent  pictures 
put  on  canvas  by  a  master  hand  ;  and  the  final 
scene,  the  exquisite  figure  of  Erin  and  the  golden 
harp,  is  as  beautiful  and  poetic  as  Ireland  is  not. 

It  is  as  a  fitting,  gorgeous  spectacle  that  one  thinks 
of  "Aladdin."  And  this  fact,  although  it  may 
wound  some  actor's  vanity,  is  only  another  evi- 
dence of  its  success.  There  are  many  specialties  in 
the  performance — it  is  not  a  pla> — and  most  of 
them  are  excellent.  Burke's  Crait.bo  is  an  absurd 
part,  in  which  the  clever  comedian  teaches  his  audi- 
ence the  pleasing  art  of  saying  and  doing  silly 
things  so  that  they  appear  to  he  really  lunny. 
Though  the  eye  is  feasted  in  ".Aladdin"  the  ear 
suffers  almost  a  famine.  There  is  little  real  music 
and  less  good  singing,  but  many  catchy,  topical 
ditties  which  the  town  will  duly  bum  and  whistle, 
enjoying  the  tunes  and  their  words  only  for  the 
spice  which  the  "Aladdin"  people  have  put  into 
them.  Lovely  Frankie  Raymond's  "Alabama 
Coon  "  is  the  prettiest  and  will  be  the  most  popular 
melody.  Her  singing  of  it  was  the  hit  of  the  even- 
ing. Mies  Boyd  makes  a  dashing  Aladdin,  and 
A.UeD  Crater,  a  richly-costumed,  charming  httle 
Princess  Badroulbadour. 

Miriam  Michelbon. 
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ALCOHOLISM 

IS    A    DISEA.se. 

THE  FITTZ  CURE 

A  Safe  aod  Certain  Remedy. 
THE    PEOPLE'S    CURE! 

THE  POOR  BUY  IT. 

It  Is  their  only  hope.    Cheap  in  price.    Terms  cnay.    No  one 

THE  RICH  BUV  IT. 

THEY  ORDER  IT  BY  TELEPHONE  and  take  It  within 
the  privacy  ot  the  home;  no  lo&s  of  time;  no  interruption  of 
business;  no  publicity;  it  is  delightfully  pleaatint.  Prom 
their  abundance  which  God  has  given  them  only  for  a  good 
purpose  they  buy  it  (or  their  neighbors  and  emplnyees  who 
are  less  fortunate. 

MODERATE  DRINKERS  BUY  IT. 

Those  whn  are  gradually  but  surely  destroying  their  busi- 
ness and  breaking  up  their  homes. 

"GOING  TO  QUIT  HIMSELF." 

The  man  who  is  going  to  quit  himself  but  never  does  It 
liiraseU,  buys  it. 

He  would  have  his  heart-broken  wife  believe  that  he  only 
drinks  now  and  then,  and  can  quit  when  he  wauts  to,  ana 
yet  the  sign  of  the  inebriate  is  on  his  face  as  plain  as  the 
»i?n  at  A  lailroad  crossing:  he  buys  it  also,  a.s  he  Is  tired  try- 
ing to  fool  himself. 

IT  IS  THE  PEOPLE'S  CURE. 

And  the  only  hope  of  all  classes  alike. 

HARD  TIMES. 

Mild  b 
nd  in  the  home. 

THE  CURE  GUARANTEJ5D. 

Call  on  us  or  write  for  testimonials. 


N.  J.  sTOfJE  &  mmi 

Room  7.  Flood  Bainding,    San  Francisco,  Cal 

TELEPHONE    NO.     1,340. 

A  BOOK  FOR  THE  TIMES. 

SUGGESTIONS    ON   GOVERNMENT 


.S.     E,     MOFFETT. 

Persons  who  object  to  boss  and  orporatl.^n  rule  and 
believe  that  the  people  should  be  able  to  have  their  will 
accurately  r»  tlected  in  law  and  executed  with  promptness 
aud  honesty  may  find  it  worth  while  to  read  It. 

Clotb,  Sl.OO:    Papor  50  cents. 


FULL     CHARGE     TAKEN     OF 
PROPERTY. 

14  MONTGOMERY  St  ,     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Arthur  McEwen,  political  censor,  journalist  and  man  with 
the  courage  of  his  convictions,  continues  to  print  the  truth 
about  ihe  "predatory  rich"  and  their  boodling  political 
lools,  In  hta  weekly  IMtfr,  which  It  la  to  be  hoped  is  a  per- 
maoent  llxturo  in  San  Francisco  Journalism.— /nc/u«fry. 


OIA.NT   POWDER    COMPANY. 

Consolidated. 


The  office  of  the  above  Company  has  been  removed  to 

430  California  Street,  San  Francisco 


FINE 

YOUR  CHOICE 

PAPERS 

BEST  IN  THE    .ARKET 

BOOKS 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

OF  ALL 

KINDS. 

Cunningham,  CuRTiss  &  Welch 
327,  329  and  331  Sansome  St., 

Cor.  Stcram.nto.                            Sin  FrancUco 

NOTICE    T«>    CKEI>TTORS. 

Estate  of  James  Flynn,  deceased. 

Notice  Is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned  Administrator 
of  the  Estate  of  the  said  deceased,  to  the  Creditors  of,  and 
all  persons  havlue  claims  against  the  said  deceased,  to  ex- 
hibft  them  with  the  necessary  vouchtTs,  within  four  M) 
months  after  the  first  pnblica'lon  of  this  u<itloe,  to  the  said 
Administrator  at  his  omce,319  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 
California,  the  same  bt-lnu  his  phice  for  the  Iranpactlon  of 
the  business  of  the  said  estate  in  the  ciiy  and  County  of  San 
Krauciscoiiptate  of  Callforula. 

A.  C.  FREE8K, 
Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  James  Flynn,  deceased. 

Dated  at  Sau  Francisco,  November  2Utli.  1894. 
J.  D.  Sullivan,  Attorney  for  Administrator. 

BLAKE.     MORF-IXX    &    XOWNK, 
DEALERS  IN 

612  to  510  Sacramento  Street,  San  FBiNcisco,  Cal 


ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


AN  ENGLISH  VIEW  OF  "TRILBY," 

I  am  afraid  I  cannot  iidii  another  to  the  eulogies 
I  have  read  of  Mr.  du  Maurier'a  "Trilby".  For 
the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  eeeits  merits.  The  style  is 
slipshod  and  awkward  to  the  last  degree.  That,  of 
course,  is  not  a  matter  for  which  we  English  are 
concerned,  and,  indeed,  the  comparisons  1  have 
read  of  Mr.  du  Maurier  to  Thackeray,  a  great  master 
of  prose,  if  ever  there  was  one,  whatever  be  the 
final  verdict  on  his  satire  and  sentiment,  prove 
conclusively  the  general  indifference  to  style.  We 
will  let  that  pass :  what  are  the  merits  of  the  book? 
Story?  It  is  impossible,  and,  as  a  fancy,  cannot  be 
called  agreeable.  Characterization?  1  could  not 
find  one  realized  character.  Trilby  herself  is  a 
sort  of  fairy,  and  the  men  are  vaguely-indicated 
types,  with  not  a  shred  of  individuality  between 
them. 

There  remains,  what  nearly  all  the  critics  have 
chorused  enthusiastically  the  geniality  of  the 
thing,  its  hearty  good  nature,  and  so  forth.  Let  us 
see  what  this  is.  Mr.  du  Maurier  is  very  sympa- 
thetic to  a  tone,  a  phase  of  feeling,  or  attitude  to- 
wards life,  which  is  typically  represented  in  this 
passage:  "And  with  all  his  keenness  of  insight 
into  life  he  had  a  well-brougnt-up.  middle-class, 
young  Englishman's  belief  in  the  infallible  efficacy 
of  gentle  birth  .  .  .  all  people,  in  short,  whoso 
two  parents  and  four  grandparents  had  received  a 
liberal  education,  and  belonged  to  the  professional 
class.  And  with  this  belief  he  combined  (or 
thought  he  did)  a  proper  democratic  scorn  for 
bloated  dukes  and  lords,  and  even  poor  inoffensive 
baronets,  and  all  the  landed  gentry — everybody 
who  was  born  an  inch  higher  up  than  himself.  It 
is  a  fairly  good  middle-class  social  creed,  if  you  can 
only  stick  to  it  through  life,  in  despite  of  life's  ex- 
perience." 

Now,  to  my  poor  taste  this  "  fairly  good  middle- 
class  social  creed  "  is  about  as  unpleasant  a  thing 
as  anything  in  the  world.  Of  all  the  snobberies 
rampant  in  England,  the  snobbery  about  '*  the 
professional  class  "  is  the  most  miserable.  There 
IS  something  in  an  old  family  when  it  means  tradi- 
tions of  breeding.  But  that  a  man  "whose  four 
grandparents,"  etc.,  should  think  himself  entitled 
to  look  down  upon  anybody  on  the  score  of  "  gentle 
birth"  is  ridiculous,  certainly,  but  it  is  also  most 
offensive.  There  are  tradesmen  of  old  family  and 
there  are  peasants  of  old  family  who  may  consider 
themselves  of  gentle  birth.  But  only  a  nation  snob- 
bish to  its  bones  could  have  invented  and  could  tol- 
erate such  a  cheap  and  silly  snobbery  as  this  of  two 
generations  of  "  liberal  education."  And  when  it  is 
combined  with  the  petty  envy  indicated  here  of 
supposed  social  superiors — Ugh !  I  confess  the  re- 
membrance of  this  "  social  creed  "  prevented  my 
sympathizing  with  the  Bohemian  joys  of  Mr.  du 
Maurier's  three  Englis!imen ;  they  were  all  unwor- 
thy of  them. 

Later  in  the  book  there  is  a  revelling  in  merely 
commercial  success,  and  in  the  sort  of  society  in 
which  (apparently)  to  be  well  known  is  of  itself  a 
sufficient  passport,  and  I  found  all  this  very  anti- 
pathetic. There  is  left  a  certain  joy  in  friendship 
which  is  to  the  author's  credit,  and  some  enthusi- 
asm for  his  calling.  But  here  again  I  have  a  quarrel 
with  him.  He  speaks  of  sitting  for  the  nude  sensi- 
bly, and  expresf^es  directly  the  only  opinion  of  it 
an  artist  can  hold,  and  yet — obviou-ly — he  sympa- 
thizes with  the  miserable  disgust  one  of  his  male 
characters  (his  name  is  dreadful)  at  poor  Tiilby's 
earning  her  bread  in  this  perfectly  honest  and 
modest  manner,  and  seems  to  rejoice  at  her  being 
weak  enough  to  abandon  it.  I  may  do  Mr.  du 
Maurier  an  injustice,  but  if  my  interpretation  of 
him  is  right  in  this  matter  I  cannot  forgive  him. 

I  do  not  mean  there  is  no  pleasure  to  be  had  of 
this  book.  Trilby — the  girl — seems  impossible,  and 
is  hardly  a  creation,  but  you  feel  that  Mr.  du 
Maurier  had  in  his  mind  a  creature  of  exceedingly 
charming  qualities.  Some  of  the  touches  in  his 
description  of  her  are  happy,  and  if  one  could  take 
some  of  her  characteristics  and  reject  what  seems 
impossibly  inconsistent,  one  might  realize  and 
love  her.  But  the  men  are  not  amiable,  and  the 
villain  is  incredible. — Pall  Mall  Budget. 


A  FRIGHTFUL  REVELATION. 

The  swagger  society  in  Washington  has  just  re- 
ceived a  severe  shock  upon  the  discovery  that  a 
certain  wealthy  widow,  who  assumed  and  was  sup- 
posed to  be  descended  from  ancient  and  famous  an- 
cestry, is  only  the  daughter  of  an  honest,  energetic 
and  successful  Irish  contractor  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  made  a  large  fortune  digging  sewers 
anff  cellars,  grading  and  paving  streets,  building 
railroads  and  canals  and  making  other  useful  pub- 
lic improvements.  She  has  worn  a  ci-est  upon  her 
carriage  and  her  note  paper  and  there  has  always 
been  a  difTerence  of  opinion  as  to  whether  she 
came  from  the  Huguenot  Protestants  of  France  or 
the  old  merchants  of  Flanders,  because  her  name 


has  a  French  appearance  and  a  foreign  sound,  but 
legal  proceedings  in  which  she  is  involved  have 
disclosed  the  fact  tliat  her  father  and  mother  were 
Irish,  and  she  is  Irish  too.  Her  house  is  closed 
this  winter,  and  it  is  said  in  Washington  that  she 
intends  to  spend  three  or  four  years  in  Europe  in 
order  to  secure  another  veneer,  and  to  let  people 
forget  that  her  money  was  acquired  by  honest  and 
respectable  toil  and  not  by  entail. 


A  RUINED  FAniLY. 

Wm.  Eleroy  Curtis,  the  widely  known  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Record,  and  one 
of  Blaine's  closest  friends,  on  seeing  in  a  local 
paper  an  advertisement  of  a  trustee's  sale  of  the 
personal  effects  of  .Miss  Catharine  Chase,  daughter 
of  late  Chief  Justice  Salmon  P.  Chase,  tells  the  sad 
story  of  the  fall  of  the  House  of  Chase.  For  many 
years— in  fact,  ever  since  her  divorce  from  ex-Sena- 
tor Sprague  of  Rhode  Island— Mrs.  Chase  has  been 
living  on  borrowed  money.  The  beautiful  estate, 
Edgowood,  just  outside  of  the  city  limits  of  Wash- 
ington toward  the  Maryland  boundary,  has  been 
mortgaged  nearly  to  its  full  value  for  years,  and 
Mvs.  Chase,  having  no  other  source  of  income,  has 
been  compelled  to  increase  tlie  indebtedness  an- 
nually to  pay  the  interest  and  support  her  family. 
Misfortune  lias  followed  misfortune,  and  her  dis- 
tress has  been  not  entirely  financial.  Her  sou, 
William  Sprague,  was  corrupted  by  his  own  father, 
and  after  an  unsuccessful  career  in  art  and  journal- 
ism committed  suicide  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Her 
eldest,  daughter,  Ethel,  was  educated  for  the  stage, 
but  made  a  failure  under  somewhat  distressing  cir- 
cumstances, and  now  the  end  has  come.  The 
house  and  grounds  at  Edgewood  will  also  be  sold 
under  foreclosure  within  a  few  months,  unless  a 
syndicate  which  lias  been  organized  to  take  them 
and  lay  them  off  in  suburban  lots  completes  a 
trade.  Mrs  Chase  lives  a  very  retired  life  and  her 
friends  very  seldom  see  her. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BALDWIN   THEATRE. 

AL.  HAVMAX  &  CO..  (Incorporated)   Proprietors. 

EVERY    EVENING    INCLUDING    SUNDAY. 

Matiuee  Saturday. 

Specinl  Matinee  Christmas  and  New  Ycar.^. 

MONDAY  NEXT,  DEC.  24. 

stccoNU  \\'p;ek.  last   but  one. 

DAVia    HENDERSONS    AMERICAN    EXTRAVAGANZA    CO.    IN 
P75HgH5BSHEE5ESagaa  E^m 

fi  ALADDIN,  Jr.  I 

GRE.ITEK.  GRANDER.  MORE  GLORIOUS  THAN  EVER. 

Examiner— "Reelis  witti  good  things." 

Chronicle— "Not  a  scene  which  is  not  a  fairy  picture." 

Cftll— "Great  spectacle." 

Bulletin— "Words  fail  to  describe  it." 

Pofi(h-"Large  attendance  was  deserved." 

Report- "Dressing  magnificient.    Scenery  gorgeous." 


Seats  sellinc.   Engagement  limited  to  thr 


eko. 


CALIFORNIA    THEATRE 


TWO    WEEKS    COMMENCING    MONDAY.    DEC,    24th. 

Every  Evening,  iDcluding  Sunday.    Matinee  Saturday. 
Special  Matinees  on  Christmas  Dav  and  New  Year's  Day. 

SADIE  MARTIWOT, 

AMEKICA'8    FAVOKITIC    COMEDIENNE 
Supported  by 

MAX    KIGiVIAN 

And  a  company  of  unusually  excellence  in  B.  C.  Steplieneon 
and  Wm.  Yardley'a  Most  Successful  Comedy, 

Keceived  everywhere  with 
SHRIEKS     OH*     LAUGHTER. 


THE  POPULAR  BOOKSTORE 

CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH 
ANY  BOOK  IN  PRINT 

10  POST  STREET,  S.  F.,  OAL. 

CA.LIKORNIA. 

STORAGE     WAREHOUSE 

722MlKsli'NSr.,  bet.  Third  and  Fourtli  ht3.,  San  Francisco. 


T.    H.    ROONECY,    Proprietor. 


ADVEKTI8EMENT8. 


JUST  THE  THING 


TO  GIVE  YOUR  FRIEND  ON 
CHRISTMAS.  THE  THING 
HE  WILL  LIKE  UEST  AND 
ENJOY  MOST— 


Old    Pepper 


WHISKEY 


/OS.   E.    PEPPER   &    CO.. 

Lexington,  Kentucky. 


SOLE  AGENTS, 

CARROLL     &    CARROLL, 

306  Market  Slreel,   San  Francisco. 


GOOD  WORK. 


FAIR   PRICES. 


JAMES     H.    BARRY, 
PRINTER, 


'THE  STAR"  OFFICE. 


4J9  MONTGOtJERY  ST. 


DIAMONDS 

GOLD  WATCHES 

BELOW  WHOLESALE  COST. 

W.     IVI  A  N  N  I  N  G, 

Phelan  Building,  Market  Street. 


FOR 

30 
DAYS. 


CHRISTMAS    EXAMINER. 


EDITED   WHOLLY  BY   WOMEN. 


The   Entire    Proceeds   of   the   Edition    will   go 

to   the   Fund   for  adding  a  Ward  for 

Incurables  to  the  Children's 

Ho.s[)ital. 


Send  in  your  orders  to  tlie   E.xamhior 

Business  Office: 

3    ooxxlis    zx   ooj>y. 


mVIDEM)    NOTICK. 

SAN  FRAXVISVO    SAVINGS     UNION, 

632    California   St.,   cor.   Webb. 

Foi-  the  lialf-yeai'  ending  willi  Ihc  3151  of  December, 
1894,  a  dividend  has  been  liccl.iietl  at  the  r.Ue  per  aonuin 
of  four  anil  ciEhth-tcnlhs  (4/„)  percent,  on  leiin  ilepoHls 
and  four  (4)  per  rent,  on  ordniary  ileposil.s,  fice  of  laves, 
p.iyable  on  ami  after  Wednesday,  ihc  2d  day  if  January, 
1895. 

LOVKl.I.  WIHTi:,  Cashier. 


ARTHUR    McEWBN'S    LETTER. 


HUNTINGTON'S  COLLATERALS. 

Wliy   THE    SOl'IUERN   PACIFIC   IS    DRIFTING  ON   TO   THE 
FINANCIAL   ROCKS. 

The  bomls  of  tlin  Soutliern  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany are  of  three  sorls,  and  I  take  tliem  up  in  their 
order : 

1.  .'<oiitliern  Pacific  sixes  of  1876  and  1882.  The 
vahie  vi  these  bonds  is  rather  beside  tlie  question, 
(or  it  is  safe  to  say  tliat  Mr.  Huntington  lias  none 
of  them,  or  at  least  none  that  lie  will  part  with  for 
Bo  ignoble  a  purpose  as  helping  the  credit  of  the 
couip:iny  or  Eeourinj;  its  debts.  Tliey  will  not  he 
offered  as  security  for  the  n>ieJed  loans.  Their 
value  llierelore  need  not  be  discussed  here. 

2.  The  lives  of  18!<S.  Of  these  Mr.  Huntington 
ha-i  doubtless  a  g)Oil  stock  on  hand,  but  it  is  hard- 
ly probable  that  much  money  can  be  raised  on  them 
either  in  way  of  sale  or  loan.  There  were  originally 
^3«,003,OW  of  them  authorized,  aud  the  last  annual 
report  of  llie  company  represents  that  down  to  the 
close  of  189:i  as  much  as  $12,932,000  had  baen  is- 
sued, but  tliey  must  remain  almost  entirely  still  in 
first  hands — for  the  security  is  one  which  no  banker 
having  a'ly  regard  for  his  own  good  name  could  rec- 
ommend to  a  c  J'istituent,  and  without  some  such 
rcemendalioM  Ihiiigs  of  the  kind  do  not  obtain  cur- 
rency or  a  rei»gnizeil  market  position.  They  were, 
I  suppAso,  i.-;eued  to  the  Pacific  Improvement  Com- 
pany, and  some  moderate  amounts  of  them  have 
probably  been  traded  ofT  for  propeitv.  A  quotation 
for  them  lias  been  created  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  but  that  is  an  operation  so  easily  effected 
by  wash  sales  that  few  are  deceived  by  it.  The 
fai't  that  the  bonds  have  been  practically  with- 
drawn from  the  market,  after  issuing  twelve  mil- 
lions of  them,  atid  this  by  so  acute  and  daring  a 
financier  as  llr.  Huntington,  is  to  my  mind,  who 
know  him  well,  conclusive  that  the  attempt  to 
float  the  loan  was  a  failure.  They  can,  however,  be 
converted  into  H^es  of  1893  without  mora  trouble 
than  paa-<ing  acnss  the  hall.  For  any  one  ready 
to  I'-nd  on  the  latter,  their  merits  and  value  form  a 
material  ingredient  in  those  of  the  lastnam^d  bond. 

Kollovving  istlieir  origin  and  history.  Tu  grasp 
its  hill  significance,  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind 
tlml  the  princii'ln  on  which  the  Houthern  Pacific 
road  was  liuilt  and  its  bonds  issued  was  directly  the 
ciinverre  of  that  gei:erilly  pursued  in  the  case  of 
Rastern  railroad.^.  They — the  Eastern  roads — were 
eonstiucted  for  the  purposes  of  transportation,  to 
till  a  want  in  tra  !e  facilities,  real  or  supposed,  and 
the  hoi. ds  were  issued  as  a  means  of  building  the 
roads.  Kot  ko  in  ihe  case  of  the  Houthern  Pacific. 
Tliat  road  was  built  in  Older  to  issue  the  bonds. 
Those  of  187.5  were  issued  at  the  rale  of  ^40,000  per 
mile.  The  conslrnction  of  the  ro.ad  did  not  cost 
more  than  f26,i.00,  so  there  was  a  clear  jirofit  of 
iSH.UOJ  per  mile  in  lionds,  beside  the  land  grant 
and  the  slock.  This  was  so  enticing  a  business  that 
Ihe  proprietors  were  not  content  with  the  profits 
made  on  Ih.it  original  issue,  but  went  on  to  build 
vat  lens  branch  roals,  spurs  and  feeders  of  various 
Icnglh.',  generally  quite  short  (siy  five  to  twenty 
mile-)  n.jt.  really  needed  for  the  wants  ol  commerce, 
but  easy  to  C';nstract  and  for  that  le.ison  more  de- 
siral)le,  from  the  bond  is.-.ner8'  point  of  view.  The 
huildi.-ig  of  each  irivolved  the  organization  of  a  new 
railroad  I'onipany  and  the  issuance  of  slock  and  the 
inevitahlo  mort.'ige  and  aciiompanying  bonds. 
In  this  way  the  concern  fonud  itself  in  1888  owner 
uf  a  ma«8  of  stock  and  bonds  of  some  seventeen 
<lifreri-nt  railroad>^,  iu  seventeen  diirerent  parts  of 
the  SI. lie,  having  only  one  common  feature  or  com- 
mon interest,  namelv,  that  they  all  connected  at 
some  jioi.it  with  llioSouthern  Pacific  road,  the  roll- 
ing stock  of  which  was  used  to  operate  them.  To 
sell  these  bonds  was  a  necessity  and  no  easy -task. 
Mr.  Huntington's  experience  in  creating  a  market 
for  the  hond^  of  the  .Southern  Pacific  road  wag  not 
BO  free  from  trouble  as  to  invite  its  repetition  seven- 
teen times  over,  and  vet  as  there  were  seventeen 
separate  reads  aiil  as  many  separate  mortgages, 
it  was  clear  that  the  operation  ami  expense  of  creat- 
ing a  market  for  each  would  have  to  be  repeatoil 
that  nniny  dilTerent  times — for  Ihe  fact  that  the 
tionds  of  a  road  from  Hillsdale  to  Almuden  (7.71 
miles  long)  we.'e  saleable  at  a  given  price  threw  no 
li/ht  whatever  on  the  value  of  those  of  a  road  from 
l.os  .Angid.s  1)  Santa  Monica  (16  miles),  or  one 
lioni  San  .Miguel  I o  SanguB,  or  from  Long  Branch  to 
Whitlier.  oi  from  Ijerci.da  to  Perry's  ranch,  and  so 
on.  And  yet  to  secure  a  customer  for  the  first  bond, 
<it  an  is-'ue  of  which  there  are  only  a  million  in  ex- 
i-tence,  is  ju«t  as  Irouhle.'-ome  as  if  there  were 
twenty  or  thirty  times  us  many  nf  the  sort.  Sev. 
eiileiii  -nch  undertakings  Riirpai-sel  even  Mr.  Hnnt- 
iniilon's  po.ver  o(  enrlnrance.  A  liriglit  thought; 
Why  not  consolidate  all  these  ro-ids  and  melt  down 
these  sevei.teen  moilgiiges  into  a  single  one,  big 
enough  to  swallow  them  nil  np?  Well,  the  objec- 
tion is  tliat  to  consolidate  into  one  so  many  ro.ids 
that  have  no  i>hysicBl  conned  ion  with  one  another 


will  have  a  rather  farcical  appearance.  It  would  be 
like  a  partnership  between  a  butcher  in  one  street 
or  city,  a  baker  in  another,  a  tailor  in  a  third,  a  sad- 
dler in  a  fourth,  and  so  on,  of  seventeen  tradesmen 
in  as  many  dilferent  localities.  Then,  why  not  con- 
solidate al!  of  them  with  the  Southern  Pacific? 
They  all  connect  witli  it  some  way  or  other,  aud  by 
retaining  the  old  name  we  get  the  benefit  of  the  old 
company's  former  success  and  whatever  credit  or 
prestige  it  possess-e.  Agreed  ;  that  is  the  thing  to 
do.  Accordingly,  in  1888,  articles  of  consolidation 
were  prepared,  and  these  seventeen  various  com- 
panies were  consolidated  with  the  Southern  Pacific 
under  its  old  name  and  one  new  mortgage  made  for 
$38,000,000  to  take  the  place  of  these  seventeen 
petty  ones,  the  bonds  under  all  ol 'which  were  to  be 
(and  doubtless  were)  exchanged  for  those  of  the 
new  mortgage. 

It  is,  for  Mr  Huntington's  sake,  to  b?  regretted 
that  any  one  connected  with  the  Stock  Exchange, 
or  the  Board  of  Brokers,  should  be  so  incredulous 
when  oflTered  a  handsome  bond  like  those  covered  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  mortgage  of  1838  as  to  inquire 
into  particulars  and  details  not  mentioned  in  a 
prospectus.  Yet,  there  are  a  few  such  people, 
and  I  imajine  they  must  have  made  out  that  the 
mortga.^e  covering  these  seventeen  different  roads 
was,  after  all,  little,  if  anything,  beter  than  the 
seventeen  sei>arate  ones  it  was  intended  to  replace. 
There  was  then  but  one  mortgagor  and  one  set  of 
bonds,  but  the  seventeen  separate  properties  re- 
mained still  the  same  and  the  purchaser  at  a  fore- 
closure sale  would,  not  the  less,  have  seventeen 
separate  properties  in  as  many  different  localities 
and  having  nothing  in  common  with  one  another 
except  that  they  could  all  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  Southern  Pacific  road,  though  not  other- 
wise. That,  of  course,  ie  not  the  sort  of  bond  tliat 
is  wanted  in  Wall  street  or  California  street,  and 
those  of  1888  did  not  take  after  all.  Anybody  who 
wants  to  lend  money  on  them  can,  I  imagine,  have 
as  many  as  he  wants,  but  borrowers  will  probably 
be  found  more  plentiful  thai  lenders  on  such  secur- 
ity. 

The  failure  to  secure  purcliasers  for  the  bon''s  of 
1888  was  probably  what  led  to  the  mortgage  of 
November  1st,  1893,  with  its  corresponding  bond 
issue.  II  is  made,  of  course,  by  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Company,  and  covers  all  its  roads 
and  branches,  existing  and  contemjilated,  present 
and  future,  possible,  prohalile  and  improbable, 
from  about  every  jilace  in  Califo:  nia  to  almost  every 
other  place.  With  a  magnificent  conteiiijit  for  de- 
tails, it  treats  all  these  impartially  and  leaves  the 
reader  to  find  out  for  himself  how  much  of  the  prop- 
ertv  mortgaged  is  actual  road,  and  how  much  iraa)|- 
inaiy  or  projected.  It  is  I'qiially  wanting  in  preci- 
sion with  respect  to  the  total  amount  of  bonds  to  be 
issued  under  or  secured  liy  it.  They  are  to  be  issued 
to  take  uj)  all  others  now  outstanding,  at  par,  and 
as  the  comiwny  builds  more  road  it  can  keep  on 
issuing  bonds,  and  I  think  it  safe  to  say  if  the  mar- 
ket is  once  got  to  accept  these  bonds  the  supply  of 
them  will  not  be  withheld  by  Mr.  Huntington.  My 
computation  is  that  some  eighty-nine  million  in 
all  may  be  issued  under  it;  but  there  is  a  sweeping 
clause  towards  the  end  under  which  it  would  not 
surprise  ine  to  learn  that  I  was  below  the  mark  by 
any  number  of  millions  more.  When  Vanderbilt 
was  buying  and  Fisk  and  (iould  were  selling  Erie, 
Ihe  street  learned  some  things  about  those  issues 
of  securities  of  undefined  amount  which  conserva- 
tive men  have  not  yet  forgotten,  and  I  think  it  safe 
to  predict  that  the  Soutliern  Pacific  will  hardly 
have  any  belter  success  with  its  blanket  mortgage 
of  1893  than  ft  liad  with  that  of  1888.  Investors  or 
their  advisors  look  to  what  they  will  get  on  fore- 
closure of  the  mortgage  before  putting  their  money, 
or  advising  their  clients  to  put  money,  into  such 
securities. 

To  describe  accurately  what  sort  of  title,  and  to 
w  hat  property  a  foreclosure  of  this  mortgage  of  1893 
would  give  title,  would  take  more  of  the  Letter's 
space  than  a  correspondent  could  reasonably  ask. 
It  is  not  a  first  mortgage  on  anything.  It  is  a  sec- 
ond mortgage  on  certain  portions  of  road  coming 
after  the  first  of  1875,  amounting  to  $31,293,000.  It 
is  also  a  second  mortgage  on  several  of  the  branch 
roads,  subject  to  the  prior  mortgage  of  1888,  of 
which  bonds  amounting  to  $12,932,000  are  out- 
standinc,  and  to  other  particular  mortgages  which 
that  of  1888  was  intended  to  rejilace,  but  has  not 
yet  done  so,  of  which  an  aggregate  of  $4,078,000  are 
admitted  to  be  outstanding.  And  so  on.  Altogether 
it  is  a  mortgage  the  foreclosure  of  which,  if 
attempted,  might  be  expected  to  occupy  a  lifetime. 
As  to  what  rolling  stock  or  equipment  it  affects,  I 
doubt  if  Mr.  Huntington  himeelf  could  tell. 

The  whole  fabric  of  Southern  Pacific  credits  rests 
on  faith.  The  concern  is  going  steadily  to  leeward, 
as  its  own  reports  show,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  (and  as  it  appears  to  me,  of  a  very  short  time) 
when  it  will  strike.  Borrowing  money  to  pay  stead- 
ily increasing  interest  cannot  surely  last  very  long, 
and  when  that  resource  is  exhausted,  what  comes 
next?  Banker. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO. 


Peslient,  WM,  I  UTILE,  Secielar), 


Vmm  BtllK  m  mySI  company,  Iream 


SUBSCRIPTION    DEPARTMENT 


0.  P.  VON  RHEIN  &  CO. 


No.  513  California  Strbet, 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Burnham's  Clara  Bouillon  is  the  best. 


THE  SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO.  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  acquired  the  charter  granted  to 
Adolph  Sutro,  Esq.,  for  a  ro.ad,  starting  from 
the  corner  of  Central  Avenue  and  Geary 
Street,  and  running  thence  on  Central  Avenue 
to  Washington  Street,  Firs'.  Avenue,  Clement 
Street  and  Point  Lohos  Avenue  to  the  Cliff, 
with  a  branch  line  to  the  Park. 


THE   PEOPLE'S    ROAD. 


The   Capital   Stock    is    divided    into   forty 
thousand  (40,000)  shares, 


At     SIO    a    share,    payable    In     6 
Installments. 


There  are  to  be  NO  bonds !     NO  debts  I 


NO  watered  stock  1 
Passengers  over  this  road  admitted  FREE  to  Sutro  Heights 
ftDd  the  Cliff,  and  on  special  terms  to  The  .=!,itro  Batlis, 


'        I 
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The  only  people  who  are  not  made  hap- 
pier by  the  Christmas  holidays  are  the 
cynics,  and  those  so  poor  that  general  high 
spirits  force  their  own  the  lower  by  the 
weight  of  contrast.  Christmas  is  an  institu- 
tion to  be  approved  by  every  one  who  has 
not  a  grudge  against  his  race.  It  refreshes 
faith  in  the  capacity  of  mankind  to  make 
moral  as  well  as  material  progress,  for  it  de- 
monstrates that  when  the  Christian  world 
takes  a  day  off  and  tries  to  be  Christian,  its 
effort  meets  with  encouraging  success.  For 
one  whole  day  Christ  is  honored  by  a  real 
acceptance  of  his  teachings — by  the  retire- 
ment of  selfishness  in  favor  of  altruism. 
It  is  understood  all  round,  of  course,  that 
when  the  Christian  world  agrees  at  this  sea- 
son to  shake  hands,  be  generous,  charitable, 
frank,  hearty  and  happy,  no  precedent  shall 
be  set  for  its  conduct  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  Christ,  no  doubt,  was  quite 
right  in  all  his  precepts  enjoining  brotherly 
love,  forgiveness  of  injuries,  carelessness  of 
the  morrow,  and  the  spiritual  dangers  of 
wealth;  but  the  Christian  world,  while  pay- 
ing these  precepts  and  their  utterer  the  pro- 
foundest  formal  respect,  has  rejected  them 
and  him  as  impracticable.  Fancy  a  Christian 
trying  to  do  business  on  Front  street,  a 
Christian  practicing  law  in  San  Francisco, 
or  a  Christian  nation  adopting  Christian 
principles  in  its  dealings  with  other  nations! 
Cleveland  and  Gresham  were  guilty  of  try- 
ing it  in  the  case  of  Queen  Liliuokalani, 
and  the  anger,  laughter  and  contempt  which 
was  their  reward  will  teach  American  states- 
men for  a  century  to  come  that  whatever  may 
be  the  ideal  for  the  individual  in  a  Christian 
country,  the  national  ideal  is  still  strictly 
military.  The  citizen  who  is  himself  wholly 
commercial  in  pursuits  and  peaceable  in 
conduct,  yet  wishes  his  government  to  be 
the  knight  in  armor,  touchy  on  the  point  of 
honor,  ready  to  draw  sword  to  resent  an  in- 
sult, and  prepared  to  reach  with  both  hands 
for  the  spoil  of  victory.  The  Christian  na- 
tions of  to-day  yield  obedience  to  the  duel- 
ist's and  not  the  Christian's  code.  They  are 
as  military  in  spirit  as  was  the  Rome  in 
which  Christ  was  crucified,  and  likewise  as 
commercial  as  the  soldiers  who  threw  dice 
for  his  garments  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 
Japan  has  adopted  Christian  civilization, 
and  the  Christian  world's  respect  for  her 
has  risen    incalculably    since    it   has   been 


demonstrated  that  she  has  mastered  the  mili- 
tary methods  of  the  peoples  whose  God  is 
tlie  Prince  of  Peace. 


But  there  is  nothing  military,  or  commer- 
cial either,  about  the  spirit  of  Christmas. 
That  is  why  it  dignifies  life  for  a  few  hours. 
It  is  a  time  of  gayety;  but  it  is  pathetic,  too, 
for  it  expresses  the  desire  of  humanity  to  be 
decent — to  be  trustful,  open-handed  and  joy- 
ous. Most  men,  I  am  persuaded,  would  pre- 
fer to  be  all  the  time  the  human  fellows  they 
permit  themselves  to  be  at  Christmas,  but 
they  don't  dare.  The  conditions  of  ordinary 
life  in  Christian  lands  make  it  unsafe  to  be 
unselfish.  The  working  rule  of  modern  ex- 
istence is  every  man  for  himself,  with  the 
devil  of  poverty  reaching  for  the  hindmost. 
Christmas  is  only  a  Truce  of  God.  When  it 
ends,  the  kindly  man  who  is  making  all 
about  him  happy  by  the  distribution  of  his 
dollars,  will  be  out  again  in  wolfish  pursuit 
of  dollars.  It  is  his  life's  business  to  hunt 
dollars,  as  it  is  the  Indian's  to  hunt  game, 
and  neither  is  scrupulous  about  the  means 
employed  to  bring  down  the  quarry.  Dol- 
lars are  good  things  to  have  and  are  worth  the 
sacrifice  of  honest  work  to  obtain — but  they 
are  not  worth  the  sacrifice  of  heart  and  char- 
acter, the  habitual  suppression  of  those 
warm  impulses  and  generous  sentiments 
that  make  Christmas  beautiful.  And  just  as 
the  hunter's  muscles  harden  as  the  result  of 
his  calling,  so  does  the  heart  of  the  civilized 
man  who  participates  in  the  battle  for  money. 
One  has  to  be  hard-hearted  to  succeed,  and 
it  is  a  fearful  price  to  pay  for  success — the 
drying  up  of  the  springs  of  sympathy,  the 
acquirement  of  the  habit  of  being  not  a 
helper  but  a  skinner  of  men.  There  are  not 
many  who  suffer  no  pangs  as  they  mark 
the  hardening  and  narrowing  of  their  own 
natures,  but  if  a  fortune  is  to  be  acquired,  or 
a  fine  establishment  is  to  be  kept  up,  good 
sense  commands  that  once  a  year,  for  a  day 
or  two,  is  all  the  freedom  that  can  be  allowed 
one's  better  part.  There  are  others,  natural 
beasts  of  pre}',  who  rejoice  in  the  life  of 
plotting  and  grasping  and  stealing.  These 
are  the  men  who  pile  up  the  great  fortunes. 
They  are  born  with  superior  talents  for  the 
game.  They  are  the  posterity  of  the  con- 
querors and  spoilers  of  provinces,  and  the 
pirates  who  sailed  the  main. 


The  best  of  Christmas  is  that  it  reveals 
how  perennial  are  natural  sentiments,  how 
good  human  nature  is  at  bottom.  It  gives 
the  lie  to  the  cynical,  who  hold  that  before 
we  can  in  reason  expect  the  world  to  be 
much  difl'erent  from  what  it  is,  human 
nature  must  be  changed;  it  inspires  hope  in 
the  despairing,  who  find  little  ground  for 
believing  that  humanity  will  ever  be  able  to 
better  greatly  the  social  conditions  which  re- 


sult in  poverty  for  the  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  and  affluence  tor  the  one  in  a 
thousand.  Yet,  Christmas  is  only  the  dis- 
play in  a  large  and  superficial  way  of  the 
good  that  is  in  men  and  women,  which  is 
manifested  less  strikingly  though  more 
deeply  on  all  days. 


The  best  advance  the  race  has  made  is  in 
humane  feeling.  The  sight  of  suffering  ap- 
peals to  the  heart  more  strongly,  and  smites 
the  conscience  more  keenly,  now  than  it  ever 
did  at  any  other  time,  I  think.  All  who 
have  any  brains  and  do  not  armor  them- 
selves in  selfishness,  realize  the  cruelty  and 
injustice  of  the  existing  social  conditions; 
they  realize,  too,  that  it  is  a  duty  to  do  what 
lies  in  their  power  to  remedy  this  injustice. 
How  widespread  is  this  realization  of  wrong 
and  this  recognition  of  duty  the  millions 
spent  yearly  in  charity  attest.  Hospitals, 
almshouses,  refuges,  shelters — all  of  which 
are  socialistic — multiply.  Organizations  for 
the  systematic  relief  of  the  poor  are  part  of 
every  American  community's  functions. 
The  work  of  distributing  alms  has  become  a 
profession  to  which  a  groat  army  of  men 
and  women  give  their  lives.  The  rich  are 
neither  unsympathetic  nor  stingy.  Half 
convince  them  that  money  will  do  good  any- 
where, and  they  will  give  with  both  hands. 
See  how  in  England  wealth  was  poured  out 
to  General  Booth  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
when  he  asked  for  it  to  found  hi.s  factories 
and  reformatory  farms,  though  heaven 
knows,  nobody  with  intelligence  enough  to 
acquire  wealth  can  have  much  confidence  in 
the  intelligence  of  such  an  instrumentality, 
however  zealous  the  drum-beating  and  uni- 
form-wearing zealot  may  be.  If  it  were  in 
the  power  of  charity  to  cure  poverty,  pov- 
erty would  have  vanished  from  off  the  earth 
long  ago.  Though  the  charitable  continue 
to  give,  most  of  those  who  have  heads  are 
prompted  to  action  by  their  hearts.  Their 
judgment  usually  assents  to  the  soundness 
of  the  doctrine  that  charity  in  the  long  run 
must  but  spread  and  intensify  the  very  evils 
for  whose  extinction  it  is  designed.  But  no 
one  not  soulless  can  be  philosophical  in  the 
presence  of  a  child  crying  for  food,  even  if  it 
is  clear  that  to  satisfy  its  hunger  will  en- 
courage its  parents  in  drunkenness  and 
sloth  by  relieving  them  of  their  just  re- 
sponsibility. And  let  us  be  thankful  that 
this  is  so — that  human  sympathy  is 
stronger  than  the  arguments  of  political 
economy.  Were  this  not  so,  we  should  have 
no  Christmas  and  no  hospitals,  and  no  alms- 
houses, and  no  hope  at  all,  let  it  be  added, 
of  a  highc3r  civilization  than  a  strictly  selfish 
and  commercial  one.  The  received  philoso- 
phy that  forbids  charity  is  not  nearly  so  pro- 
found as  the  instinctive  philosophy  of  the 
sympathy   which  makee  charity  imperative 
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If  hospitals  and  almshouses  were  abolished, 
and  the  hopelessly  ill  and  incurably  poor 
were  painlessly  put  to  death,  society  would 
be  relieved  of  a  heavy  burden,  wealth  set 
free  for  profitable  production,  and  the  utili- 
tarian gratified.  But  it  is  profoundly 
true  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  pve  than  to 
receive,  for  the  reflex  effect  of  doing  kindness 
is  to  soften  and  elevate  the  natures  of  those 
who  do  it.  And  the  more  painful  the  sight, 
the  thought,  of  suffering  becomes  to  the 
world — the  more  progress  the  Christmas 
spirit  makes  toward  permanent  instead  of 
fitful  possession  of  the  average  man  and 
woman — the  sooner  will  arrive  the  time 
when  the  race  will  honestly  grapple  with 
poverty  as  a  thing  removable,  a  thing  due 
to  defective  social  mechanism,  and  not  a 
thing  imposed  on  us  by  the  Almighty. 


The  inefliciency  of  alms  as  a  weapon  in 
the  war  upon  want  is  borne  in  upon  every 
reflective  mind.  The  number  grows  of  those 
who  perceive  that  poverty  is  a  social  disease, 
the  causes,  not  the  symptoms  of  which  should 
be  attacked.  When  this  becomes  the  gen- 
eral view  of  intelligent  people,  the  first  great 
step  toward  relief  will  have  been  achieved. 
Then  such  as  have  plans  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  social  machinery  will  be  heard 
respectfully  instead  of  being  ridiculed  as 
cranks  or  silenced  as  disturbers.  When  such 
discoverers  and  inventors  are  met  in  some- 
thing like  the  spirit  that  greets  now  the  dis- 
coverer or  inventor  who  offt-rs  improvements 
in  the  machinery  of  production,  the  world 
will  be  in  a  fair  way  rationally  to  expect  the 
incoming  of  an  era  that  will  confer  on  it  a 
Christmas  a  year  long,  instead  of  a  day. 

Is  it  extravagant  to  pray  with  faith  for  a 
social  Edison — for  a  man  of  genius  who  shall 
be  able  to  tell  us  why  poverty  blights  human 
happiness  and  to  devise  means  for  its  cure? 
Is  it  not  thinkable  that  science,  which  has 
worked  such  miracles  in  the  the  physical 
field  and  created  a  new  civilization,  may  be 
equally  succe:^sful  in  the  social  field?  When 
science  was  fighting  its  battles  for  the  right 
to  declare  what  was  true,  and  its  heroes — its 
Copernicus,  its  Galileo,  its  Bruno — were  per- 
secuted, I  dare  say  it  must  have  appeared 
to  the  average  man  quite  as  preposterous  to 
expect  a  time  when  there  would  be  no  per- 
secution of  such  innovators  by  the  powerful, 
as  it  now  seems  to  the  average  man  that  a 
time  will  be  reached  when  social  discoverers 
will  be  held  in  honor.  Perhaps  the  world  will 
persist  in  its  good  old  practice  of  crucifying 
its  Christs,  but  the  signs  are  against  that 
doleful  view.  I  should  like  to  be  alive  on 
December  25th,  1994,  that  I  might  know. 


We  may  be  sure  that  when  the  full  energy 
of  scientific  thought  and  purpose  are  turned 
to  social  phenomena — when  the  brains  of 
the  race  shall  have  wearied  of  the  problems 
of  production  and  give  attention  to  the 
problem  of  distribution— the  world  will  not 
be  left  in  darkness  as  to  why  poverty  has  so 
far  always  accompanied  progress.  And 
when  the  general  attack  on  causes  begins  in 
earnest  it  will  begin  low  down,  at  the  bot- 
tom. That  attack  was  made  in  California 
by  one  man  a  good  many  years  ago— a  jour- 
nalist with  but  a  local  reputation.  Now  his 
name  is  known  throughout  the  earth  and 
his  disciples  are  numbered  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  in  this  and  other  countries. 
All  these  disciples  lielieve  that  Henry  George 
has  stated  the  cause  of  and  proposed  the 
oue  for  poverty.  There  came  to  me  for  a 
Christmas  present  the  following  letter,  which 
I  pass  on  to  my  readers  as  highly  appropri- 
ate to  the  season  when  the  sentiment  of 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men  is  not 


scoffed   at   as    a    pretty    but    unrealizeable 
abstraction. 

Editor  Arthur  McEwen's  Letter:  About  a  month 
ago  you  Etuted  that  believers  in  the  single  tax  are 
hopeful  that  tlinir  scheme  will  shortly  be  brought 
into  practical  politics.  But  you  think  this  is  not 
likely.  As  yet,  we  have  not  nominated  candidates 
for  office  as  a  party,  but  have  worked  with  the  Dem- 
ocratic and  People's  parties,  and  in  the  recent  elec- 
tion scores  of  single  taxers  were  candidates  for 
office — both  national  and  State — and  advocated  tax- 
ing into  the  public  treasury  tlie  rent  of  land.  Be- 
sides this.  Congressman  Maguire'H  hill  in  Congrf  s-i 
for  the  direct  taxation  of  land  values  brings  our 
principle,  I  think,  into  practical  politics. 

You  .issert  quite  properly  that  the  single  tax  "  is 
sound  in  theory,  and  whatever  is  eonnd  in  tlieorv 
is  sure,  sooner  or  lat"r,  to  receive  respectful  consid- 
eration." Believing,  as  you  do,  you  shoulil  do  all 
you  can  to  encourage  the  discussion  and  hasten  the 
adoption  of  this  great  moral  reform  with  a  fiscal 
name. 

What  is  the  single  tax? 

It  is  a  tax  on  the  value  of  land,  irrespective  of 
improvements,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  taxes. 
Tlie  value  of  land  is  ciiised  by  increased  competi- 
tion for  its  use,  and  this  is  due  to  the  growth  of 
population  and  the  making  of  public  improvements. 
The  necessity  for  government  and  tlie  value  of 
and  are  both  the  result  of  population,  anil  the  reve- 
nue of  ground  rent  for  the  one  should  be  used  to 
pay  the  cost  of  the  other.  If  the  single  tax  were 
adopted — 

It  would  lower  rent. 

It  would  raise  wages. 

It  would  encourage  iudustries. 

It  would  equalize  opportunities. 

It  would  thereby  benefit  all  (except  land  specula- 
tors, as  such). 

It  would  compel  investments  in  improvements, 
for  every  [jerson  owning  any  of  those  various  forms 
of  natural  opportunities  embraced  under  the  general 
economic  term  of  land  would  either  have  to  utilize 
the  Fame  by  tfie  employment  of  labor  or  al'andon  it 
to  others.  It  would  thus  provide  opportunities  of 
work  for  all  men  and  secure  to  each  the  full  earnings 
of  his  labor. 

It  would  as  a  result  abolish  involuntary  povertj' — 
which  is  the  effect  of  low  wages  and  unsteady  em- 
ployment— and  the  greed,  intemperance  and  vice 
that  spring  from  poverty  and  the  fear  of  poverty. 

It  would  return  all  future  increase  in  the  value  of 
land  to  the  public  treasury,  where  it  justly  belon^-s, 
instead  of  as  at  present  into  the  pockets  of  land 
speculators. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  L.  Crosman. 

Roxbary,  Mass.,  Dec.  19,  1894. 


The  San  Francisco  Examiner  has  honored 
itself  by  the  manner  in  which  it  has  taken  up 
the  cause  of  hapless  children  and  procured 
the  means  for  the  erection  of  a  hospital  for 
incurables.  The  fund  which  is  the  fruit  of 
its  eflbrts  amounts  to  the  imposing  sum  of 
$24,000.  That  so  much  money  could  be  got 
for  a  single  charity  proves  again  the  gener- 
osity of  the  people  of  San  Francisco,  whether 
times  be  hard  or  not.  Half  the  fund  was  de- 
rived from  the  Christmas  edition  of  the  Ex- 
aminer, edited  wholly  by  fashionable  ladies, 
and  in  all  its  local  features  written  by  them, 
too.  They  also  procured  a  great  many 
pages  of  advertisements,  and  as  Mr.  Hearst 
contributed  the  use  of  his  establishment  and 
paid  all  the  expenses  of  the  issue,  the  gross 
receipts,  about  $12,000,  go  the  fund.  The 
enterprise,  viewed  in  its  benevolent  aspect, 
admits  only  of  hearty  applause,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  Mr.  Hearst  and  the  women 
who  gave  their  time  and  exertions  to  the 
production  of  the  Christmas  paper,  enjoy  the 
warmest  appreciation  of  the  public. 

The  charily  was  a  magnificent  success,  but 
the  paper  itself — Oh  Lord!  One  has  to  put 
aside  every  thought  of  gallantry  in  order  to 
speak  of  it  with  any  truth.  But  it  is  right 
that  gallantry  should  be  put  aside,  for  dur- 
ing the  past  month  the  world  has  been  in- 
vited to  wait  for  the  appearance  of  a  journal 
that  would  show  what  women — women  of  the 
Four  Hundred — could  do  with  the  pen  when 
they  were  given  an  opportunity  to  exercise 
their  talents.  The  newspapers  of  the  whole 
country,  as  well  as  the  people  of  California, 
have  been  waiting  to  see.  They  have  seen, 
and  San  Francisco's  society  will  hear  from 


the  newspapers,  unless  they  are  too  polite  to 
be  candid. 

As  a  newspaper  merely,  the  Christmas 
Examiner  was  an  absurdity,  for  the  news 
problem  was  solvel  by  the  simple  process  of 
leaving  nearly  all  of  it  out.  But  that  doesn't 
matter.  One  may  have  plenty  of  brains,  and 
yet  not  know  what  news  is.  For  the 
rest,  the  paper  was  a  rag-bag  of  con- 
tributions from  literary  women  of  repute 
outside  of  California,  and  from  a  few 
inside  it.  The  work  of  these  i^rofession- 
als  was  up  to  the  standard,  of  course,  but 
otherwise  the  paper,  was  without  form 
and  void.  One  marvels  that  a  group 
of  women,  representing  that  level  of  society 
usually  called  the  best,  and  blessed  with  all 
the  facilities  for  culture  which  wealth  be- 
stows, should  have  been  able  to  meet  daily 
for  a  month  to  discuss  and  decide  upon  the 
contents  of  a  single  newspaper  and  think  of 
nothing  new — absolutely  nothing.  They 
achieved  but  a  dull  and  jumbled  shadow  of 
the  ordinary  newspaper.  No  plan  was  visi- 
ble— no  dominating,  connecting  idea.  It  was 
expected  that  the  girls  of  the  Four  Hundred, 
like  other  girls,  would  be  mischievously  de- 
lighted at  the  chance  to  treat  men  to  a  dose 
of  their  own  hortatory  medicine.  Miss 
(or  is  it  Mrs.?)  A.  R.  Wheeler  in  her  first- 
p;ige  cartoon,  showing  two  women  in  charge 
of  the  office  and  the  male  artist  on  his  way 
out,  the  word  "Deposed''  beneath  the  picture, 
gave  the  hint  of  what  might  have  been 
made  to  great  advantage  the  keynote  of  the 
whole  performance.  A  girl  with  the  spirit  of 
fun  in  her,  and  even  a  slender  endowment  of 
intelligence,  could  have  devised  a  "  Men's 
Page,"  for  instance,  formed  on  the  model  of 
the  statutory  "Women's  Page,"  that  would 
have  been  amusing.  But  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  desire  to  be  amusing.  And  it  is 
wonderful  how  so  many  girls,  going  about 
under  the  wings  of  reporters  and  seeing 
rights  that  must  have  been  strange  to  them, 
received  no  impressions  at  all  that  they  were 
impelled  to  record.  Not  a  spark  of  talent 
was  developed.  The  stupidest  professional 
reporters  in  the  town,  if  playing  at  being 
women,  could  have  turned  out  an  immeas- 
urably better  paper  for  the  flower  of  the  Four 
Hundred.  It  is  really  astonishing.  It  can't 
be,  of  course,  that  there  are  not  bright  girls 
in  the  fashionable  circle,  and  women  with 
intellects,  but  it  is  a  solemn  fact  that  they 
didn't  deign  to  sparkle  or  think  for  their 
number  of  the  Examiner.  Editorially,  the 
paper  was  nearly  as  gravely  vapid  as  the 
Chronicle  is  every  day.  The  ladies  were  let 
into  the  journalistic  intrenchments  and  not 
one  of  their  generals  had  the  wit  to  order  the 
guns  to  be  turned  on  the  common  enemy, 
Man.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  command- 
ers were  more  solicitous  about  the  social 
standing  than  the  mental  capacity  of  their 
aids,  applying  to  journalism  the  rules  of 
selection  which  govern  them  when  they 
make  out  an  invitation  list  to  a  five-o'clock 
tea.  It  is  too  lurrowingto  think  that  the 
brains  of  the  Four  Hundred  had  a  flair 
chance.  Yet  one  of  the  editorials,  entitled 
"  Equal  Rights  to  Equal  Men  "  upholds  he 
thesis  that  poverty  has  no  right  to  complain, 
since  it  is  ability  that  gets  the  higher  reward 
which  excites  mindless  envy.  The  argu- 
ment is,  in  effect,  that  the  laborer  who  gets 
$1  a  day  is  as  justly  remunerated  as  the  more 
brainy  man  of  affairs  who  gets  $100  a  day. 
If  I  do  not  misunderstand  the  lady,  then, 
the  amount  of  nmney  one  earns  is  the  guage 
of  his  intellectual  worth.  This  standard 
must,  of  coui'se,  be  applied  to  women,  also. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  since  the  Pour 
Hundred  has  the  most  money  it  has  the  most 
brains — and  that  the  Christmas  Examiner 
was  the  dazzling  mirror  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred's intellect. 


ARTHUR    McBWEN'S     LETTER. 


San  Francisco  will  not  accept  the  Christ- 
mas exhibition  as  the  very  best  that  the  local 
aristocracy  can  show  when  it  opens  the 
riches  of  its  mind  for  the  inspection  and  in- 
struction of  the  plebs.  There  must  be  women 
of  fashion  here  who  have  minds  to  think 
and  hearts  to  feel — and  this  Examiner  was 
as  cold  in  feeling  as  it  was  dense  in  intelli- 
gence. There  must  be  swell  girls  with 
warm  blood  and  a  touchof  humor  and  power 
to  get  ideas  from  new  sights.  For  the  sake 
of  the  Four  Hundred,  we  have  to  believe 
lliat  these  women  and  girls  were  not  invited 
to  the  journalistic  tea-party.  It  would  be 
gratifying  and  lilting  if  the  humiliation  of 
the  Christmas  edition  were  to  provoke  an 
aristocratic  rebellion,  and  result  in  some  lit- 
erary outbreak  designed  to  remove  the  re- 
proach of  absolute  vacuity  from  the  Brahmin 
caste.  It  will  noo  do  to  let  the  mob  on  the 
sides  and  at  the  foot  of  the  social  Sinai  be- 
lieve that  when  written  tablets  are  vouch- 
safed from  the  summit  they  roll  down  with 
nothing  on  them  that  the  wayfaring  man, 
though  a  fool,  cares  to  read,  or  couldn't 
write. 

The  Examiner  has  for  every  Christ- 
mas season  a  new  charity,  and  is 
fertile  in  the  invention  of  novelties;  yet,  it 
is  not,  I  presume,  above  accepting  a  respect- 
ful suggestion.  The  "women's  paper"  exci- 
ted enormous  anticipatory  curiosity.  One 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  copies  were 
sold  within  twenty-four  hours.  Next  year, 
if  the  Examiner  were  to  issue  an  edition 
written  and  edited,  without  assistance,  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  newspapers  of  San 
Francisco,  it  would,  1  think,  be  equally  pro- 
ductive of  curiosity  and  coin.  And  there  is 
reason  to  expect  that  it  would  be  as  good, 
and  even  better  than  the  edition  which  re- 
sulted from  the  exertions  of  the  ladies  of  so- 
ciety. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States, 
notwithstanding  its  great  membership,  enor- 
mous wealth  and  complete  liberty,  is  given 
to  making  complaint  that  it  is  persecuted  by 
being  subjected  to  the  suspicion  that  it  is 
out  of  harmony  with  the  American  spirit. 
Its  inability  to  see  any  reason  whatever  for 
this  suspicion  is  frequently  expressed  by  its 
clergy  in  their  contributions  to  the  secular 
magazines,  and  ceaselessly  in  the  church's 
newspapers.  At  the  recent  elections  a  hos- 
tile organization,  the  "A.  P.  A.,"  made  itself 
felt  at  the  polls  in  many  States.  All  but  a 
very  few  Catholics  choose  to  regard  it  as  a 
mere  outbreak  of  bigotry,  equal  m  ignorance 
and  fury  and  general  detestableness  to  the" 
bigotry  which  wrecks  Protestant  churches  in 
Spain  now  and  again,  and  commonly 
characterizes  the  Catholic  church  in  coun- 
tries where  it  is  supreme  and  where  a  mod- 
ern public  opinion  does  not  mitigate  the  zeal 
of  its  children.  Doubtless  tliere  is  plenty  of 
that  sort  of  bigotry  in  the  "A.  P.  A.,"  but  no 
intelligent  Catholic  who  has  the  courage  to  be 
frank  with  himself  remains  blind  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  millions  of  Americans  who 
cannot  be  made  to  see  anything  more  oflens- 
ive  in  bigotry  when  it  is  on  one  side  of  the 
fence  than  when  it  is  on  tlie  other — Ameri- 
cans who  have  been  educated  in  the  com- 
mon schools  and  know  something  of  history, 
and  believe  thoroughly  that  the  less  any 
church  has  to  do  with  politics  the  better  it 
will  be  for  the  country.  Such  Americans 
will  always  be  found  ready  to  rebuke  the 
ofl'ending  church,  no  matter  what  its  name. 
If  these  votes  usually  go  against  the  Catholic 
church,  as  in  November  last,  that  is  not  be- 
cause of  distaste  for  its  theology,  but  because 
of  all  the  religious  sects  the  Catholic  is  the 
most  formidable  in  organization  and  the 
most  efficient  for  political  action.  The  priest 
is  an  officer  of  a  regular  army,  whose  soldiers 


are  drilled  and  disciplined,  whereas  a  minis- 
ter is  only  the  captain  of  a  militia  company, 
elected  to  such  command  as  he  exercises  by 
the  votes  of  his  men.  The  Catholic  church 
is  one,  the  Prolestant  churches  are  n)any. 
The  latter  govern  themselves,  the  former  takes 
orders  from  Europe,  and  Popes  before  now 
have  held  that  duty  to  country  is  secondary 
to  duty  to  the  church.  The  average  Ameri- 
can, when  of  the  Protestant  or  no  faith,  re- 
sents the  sight  of  great  bodies  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  yielding  (ibedience  to  commands  from 
a  foreign  authority.  Even  when  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  age  in  which  they  live  forbids 
them  to  believe  that  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
could  do  this  republic  any  harm,  were  he  so 
minded,  they  yet  feel  an  instinctive  repug- 
nance at  witnessing  an  obedience  that  seems 
to  them  servile.  They  think  it  un-American, 
and  that  the  church  which  yields  this  obedi- 
ence in  matters  of  faith  and  morals  will  bear 
watching  in  matters  of  politics.  It  is  not 
agreeable  to  their  pride,  their  sem-e  of  na- 
tional independence,  that  any  potentate  in 
the  old  world,  even  His  Holine.'^s  the  Pope  of 
Rome,  should  have  a  voice,  for  ins-tance,  in 
directing  how  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  conducted 


The  jealousy  of  patriotism  has  much  more 
to  do  with  the  suspicion  in  which  the  Catho- 
lic church  is  held  than  has  Protestant  pre- 
judice. It  is  easily  comprehensible  how  a 
Catholic  American,  conscious  of  being  as 
loyal  a  citizen  as  any  of  his  neighbors, 
should  be  indignant  at  having  his  loyalty 
questioned.  As  a  man  of  common  sense  he 
knows  that  the  "  possible  case  "  with  which 
he  is  often  affronted — whether  if  he  had  to 
give  his  allegience  to  his  church  or  his 
country,  he  would  adhere  to  his  church — is  a 
practical  absurdity.  Nevertheless,  he  does 
'•  take  orders  from  the  outside,"  and  so  comes 
to  seem  a  less  free  American  than  his  non- 
Catholic  neighbor,  who  decides  for  himself 
questions  that  are  determined  by  others  for 
the  citizen  of  the  Roman  communion. 


It  is  customary  to  regard  the  government 
of  the  church  as  a  marvel  of  worldly  wis- 
dom, but  it  manages  to  bring  unnecessary 
fights  on  its  hands  in  a  way  that  causes  the 
unregenerate  to  wonder.  It  was  sufficiently 
well  known  that  the  Catholic  church  dots 
not  approve  of  secret  societies,  but  it  is 
likewise  of  common  knowledge  that  the 
church  in  this  country  is  more  in  need  of 
new  friends  than  oi  new  enemies,  and,  to  the 
carnal  mind,  good  policy  would  have  sug- 
gested the  expediency  of  letting  sleeping 
dogs  lie  till  a  more  convenient  season  came 
for  delivering  them  a  rousing  kick.  Yet 
here  comes  an  edict  from  Rome  placing  the 
Odd  Fellows,  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and 
the  Sons  of  Temperance  under  the  ban. 
The  dispatches  say,  in  substance,  that  no 
American  citizen  who  joins  any  of  those 
orders  can  get  to  heaven  with  the  church's 
consent.  Rome  may  have  what  are  to  it  ex- 
cellent reasons  for  disapproving  of  secret 
societies,  and  the  privilege  of  uniting  with 
them  may  not  be  a  high  one,  but  such  as  it 
is  the  ordinary  American  citizen  feels  that 
he  should  be  at  liberty  to  exercise  it  if  he 
so  chooses. 

The  first  eflect  of  this  surprising  command 
from  Rome  is  to  amuse,  of  course,  for  secret 
societies  are  not  taken  with  awful  serious- 
ness in  the  United  States.  There  is  abroad 
a  belief  among  those  who  do  not  possess  the 
grip  and  password  that  the  mysteries 
guarded  are  not  of  a  tremendous  sort.  I 
doubt  if,  as  a  mere  matter  of  news — all 
other    considerations     aside — an    American 
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newspaper  would  give  Space  to  the  ritual 
and  all  the  occult  terrors  of  the  Masonic  or 
any  other  lodge.  The  societies  are  looked 
upon  here  as  being  simply  mutual  benefit 
organizations,  whose  ceremonies  and  practi- 
cal activities  take  the  place  with  zealous 
members  that  the  churches  once  did  with 
men  of  their  caliber.  American  Catholics 
know  all  this  perfectly  well,  and  I  dare  say 
the  malign  importance  given  the  societies  by 
the  condemning  Vatican  strikes  the  common 
sense  of  these  citizens  as  it  dots  the  common 
sense  of  other  Americans — that  is  to  say,  as 
absurd.  But  the  gregarious  clerk  when  next 
he  dons  the  military  uniform  of  the  non- 
military  Knight  of  Pythias  and  marches  in 
a  procession  that  has  prtcisely  the  signifi- 
cance of  that  of  the  imitative  small  boys 
strutting  after  it,  will  enjoy  the  enlarging 
consciousness  of  being  alarming  to  the  Pope 
of  Rome,  and  so  far  ought  to  feel  grateful. 
But  the  Knight  inevitably  will  be  educated 
in  opposition  to  the  Roman  church,  for  the 
church  has  made  him  aware  th.at  she  counts 
him  an  enemy.  When  she  supplicates  for 
votes  to  protect  her  from  the  ''  A.  P.  A."  and 
other  monsters,  the  Knight  will  take  pleas- 
ure in  disobliging  her.  And  this  applies  to 
all  the  gentlemen  who  turn  out  in  their  re- 
galia at  intervals  to  do  fancy  marching  for 
prizes — though  why  gentlemen  who  carry 
no  arms  and  associate  themselves  for  busi- 
ness and  social  advantage,  and  to  care  for 
their  sick  and  bury  thtir  dead,  should  march 
for  prizes,  or  march  at  all,  is  one  of  those 
small  mysteries  which  mildly  confound  the 
thoughtful  outsider.  Perhaps  it  is  one  of 
the  few  avenues  left  by  an  unpicturesque 
civilization  for  the  expression  of  that  love 
of  the  beautiful  which  moves  the  Piute  to 
smear  his  countenance  with  paint  and  stick 
a  feather  in  the  band  of  his  fourth-hand 
plug  hat. 

The  secret  societies  have  not,  so  far  as  the 
American  public  is  advised,  made  any  dem- 
onstrations of  late  against  Mother  Church; 
that  Mother  Church,  therefore,  should  have 
suddenly  determined  to  advertise  her  dises- 
teem  for  them  does  not  impress  the  j  udicious 
as  being  either  more  timely,  wise  or  dignified 
than  if  she  had  suddenly  excommunicated 
Juggler  Hermann  for  practicing  sorcery,  and 
forbidden  the  sacraments  to  such  of  the  faith- 
ful as  ventured  to  patronize  the  exhibitions 
of  his  devil's  tricks.  Taken  together  with 
the  cures  reported  from  New  York  through 
the  miraculous  eflicacy  of  a  fragment  of 
the  wrist  of  St.  Anne,  the  mother  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  the  blast  at  the  secret  societies 
must  increase  the  prevalent  feeling  in  this 
country  that  the  Catholic  church  is  scarcely 
modern  enough  to  be  in  tune  with  the 
American  spirit.  And  this  feeling  is  not 
restricted  to  those  without  the  pale  of  the 
church.  How  many  educated  Catholics  in  San 
Francisco  really  believe  in  those  New  York 
miracles?  And  how  many  Catholics  in  this 
American  city  believe  that  their  neighbors 
who  go  to  the  lodges  and  display  themselves 
in  aprons  and  gold-embroidered  collars  are 
dark  conspirators,  whose  designs  are  of  a  n.a- 
ture  to  justifiably  scare  the  Pope?  Isn't  the 
ordinary  Catholic  here  privately  of  the  opin- 
ion that  if  His  Holiness  lived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco instead  of  in  Rome,  the  Masons  and 
Odd  Fellows  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  Sons  of  Temperance  would  cease  to 
worry  him? 

It  is  not  a  profitable  thing  for  a  church  to 
seek  opportunities  to  jar  upon  the  common 
sense  of  the  time,  and  it  is  partly  because 
this  is  done  by  the  Catholic  church  in  such 
performances  as  the  edict  against  the  inof- 
fensive secret  societies  and  the  New  York  mir- 
acles  that  it  does  not  enjoy  that  all-round 
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confidence  and  respect  of  the  people  which  it 
would  like  to  possess,  and  of  the  withholding 
of  which  it  complains.  Regarding  its  plaint 
of  political  persecution  there  is  a  sure  remedy 
for  that  within  reach.  If  Catholics,  as  Cath- 
olics, would  keep  out  of  politics,  there  would 
be  no  anti-Catholics  in  politics  to  plague 
them.  Were  the  church  invariably  to  em- 
ploy its  influence  to  discredit  such  of  its 
members  as  endeavor  to  make  use  of  their 
connection  with  it  a  plea  for  getting  votes, 
the  only  respectable  reason  for  the  existence 
of  the  ''A.  P.  A."  would  disappear. 


It  is  too  much  to  ask  of  any  church,  of 
course,  that  it  shall  abandon  belief  in  mira- 
cles, but  until  the  age  of  faith  returns  to  re- 
place the  age  of  science  that  has  succeeded 
it,  no  church  which  values  cordial  relations 
with  the  intelligene  of  the  time  will  work 
any.  We  have  no  miracles  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  reason  for  heaven's  neglect  of  us 
while  New  York  is  frequently  favored,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  difference  which  exists  in 
the  mental  grade  of  the  two  cities.  Miracles, 
a  profound  writer  has  pointed  out,  occur  only 
where  they  are  expected  to  occur  and  will 
be  believed  in  when  they  happen. 


Although  the  Legislature  is  to  meet  within 
a  few  days,  and  will  perform  the  function  of 
electing  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  there 
is  scant  interest  shown.  The  candidates  and 
their  managers  and  immediate  followers  are 
alive  to  the  situation,  of  course,  but  the  press 
and  the  people  are  languid.  It  is  not  settled, 
so  far  as  the  public  know,  who  is  to  be  Sen- 
ator, and  a  contest  is  expected.  But 
the  people  are  indifferent.  The  contest  im- 
ports nothing  to  them  that  they  can  control. 
They  and  the  newspapers  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  Senatorship  will  he  purchased,  but 
they  are  aware  that  no  bidder  will  attend 
the  auction  without  the  permission  of  Mr. 
Collis  P.  Huntington,  President  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  Company.  Therefore, 
it  doesn't  matter  much  to  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia which  of  Mr.  Huntington's  vassals  is 
allowed  to  buy  the  honor  of  a  Keat  in  the 
Senate  of  the  republic.  The  most  they  feel 
prompted  to  do  is  to  hope  that  a  person 
who  is  presentable  in  civilized  society, 
and  who  would  not  bring  ridicule  as  well 
as  disgrace  on  the  State,  will  be  given  the 
privilege  of  bidding  in  the  prize. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  press  of  the 
United  States  to  this  shameful  spectacle.  It 
reveals  the  moral  state  to  which  California 
has  been  brought  l)y  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  which  is  C.  P.  Hunting- 
ton. The  corruption  of  our  politics  has  gone 
on  until  even  the  desire  to  conceal  crime  has 
been  outgrown. 

The  arrival  among  us  of  Sir  Rivers  Wil- 
son, the  representative  of  the  British  holders 
of  stock  in  the  Central  Pacific,  has  been 
treated  by  the  newspapers  as  a  small  event, 
and  it  is.  It  was  known  before  Sir  Rivers 
came  that  he  was  animated  by  the  single 
businesslike  desire  to  do  the  best  he  could 
for  his  clients,  and  that  to  serve  this  purpose 
he  stood  ready  to  clasp  hands  with  Mr.  Hun- 
tington and  let  the  American  peojile  pay  the 
bill.  Sir  Rivers,  is  opposed  to  the  Reilly 
Funding  bill,  because  its  terms  are  not  favor- 
able enough  to  the  stockholders!  If  Con- 
gress shall  legislate  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  under  the  guidance 
of  the  railroad  lobby,  American  and  British, 
a  welcomeof  a  different  kind  will  bo  prepared 
for  Sir  Rivers  Wilson  against  another  day. 
For  in  that  case  the  gentleman  will  come 
again,  but  clothed  in  thunder  and  bent  on 
vengeance  as  a  possible  means  of  retrieving 
cash.     If  the  British  stockholders,  that  is  to 


say,  are  not  permitted  to  put  their  hands,  by 
favor  of  the  Reilly  bill,  into  our  national 
pockets,  they  will  be  in  a  state  of  mind  to  de- 
mand why  Mr.  Huntington  had  the  temerity 
to  put  his  hands  into  theirs.  So  long  as  Sir 
Rivers'  clients  can  hope  to  recoup  from  the 
government  any  considerable  part  of  what  has 
been  stolen  from  them,  they  will  continue  to 
ally  themselves  with  their  despoiler.  Other- 
wise they  will  be  ready  to  join  with  honest 
Americans  in  endeavoring  to  compel  Mr. 
Huntington  to  disgorge.  He  is  too  old  now, 
and  too  rich,  to  allow  the  indulgence  of  the 
hope  that  he  can  ultimately  be  got  into  jail. 


Mr.  Sutro  has  asked  the  public  to  share 
with  him  the  burden  of  maintaining  a  com- 
mittee at  Washington  to  supply  infonnatit^u 
to  Congress,  and  otherwise  fight  the  Reilly 
Funding  bill,  or  any  other  proposition  to  re- 
lieve the  subsidized  roads  of  their  obligations 
to  the  government,  but  the  response  has  been 
feeble.  Mr.  Sutro  will  be  required  to  defray 
the  cost  of  this  committee  again  as  he  did  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress.  He  has  more 
public  spirit,  and  does  more  work  for  the 
commercial  interests  of  San  Francisco  and 
the  State  than  all  the  chambers  of  commerce 
and  boards  of  trade  who  pretend  to  be  the 
special  guardians  of  those  interests.  If  he  were 
intheSenate,  co-operating  with  Maguire in  the 
House,  no  funding  bill  could  pass  without  the 
country  being  made  vividly  aware  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  crime  being  perpe- 
trated. The  patriotic  energy  of  this  one  man 
in  fighting  the  corporation  that  rots  and  de- 
grades California,  and  which  is  desperately 
determined  on  defrauding  the  national  gov- 
ernment on  a  colossal  scale,  should  move 
Californians  to  mortihcation  and  rouse  them 
to  defensive  action.  When  Governor  Budd 
takes  his  seat  I  look  for  him  to  join  Adolph 
Sutro  in  this  battle  and  give  the  weight  of  his 
official  position  to  a  protest  to  Congress 
against  the  equally  impudent  and  dishonest 
funding  scheme. 

China  is  not  alone  in  appalled  surprise  at 
the  ha))pening  of  the  unexpected.  Those 
who  wplked  among  us  in  pride  under  great 
hairy  thatches,  the  admired  of  all  admirers, 
forked  and  skirted,  and  scorned  the  world 
in  their  confidence,  utter  their  college  cries 
now  in  the  still,  small  voice  of  tho.se  whose 
combs  have  been  cropped.  Twenty-four  to 
four  I  It  was  done  by  Chicago — done  on 
Christmas  day  and  done  to  Stanford.  There- 
fore it  could  have  been  done  to  Berkeley.  Cal- 
ifornia, it  seems,  can't  play  football  any  better 
than  China  can  fight.  Before  the  war  Li 
Hung  Chang  was  a  great  statesman;  now  if 
is  known  that  had  he  been  a  house  servant  he 
couldn't  have  made  a  worse  failure.  Being  a 
Chinaman,  Li  Hung  Chang  will  close  the  eyes 
of  his  consciousness  to  the  unpleasant  truth 
and  seek  to  keep  the  same  from  the  late  rever- 
ing multitude.  But  the  students  of  Stanford 
and  Berkeley  are  not  Chinamen,  and  there- 
fore the  cropping  of  their  combs  will  do 
them  good.  Learn,  ingenuous  youth,  from 
what  has  happened,  that  remoteness  from 
the  world  is  apt  to  engender  false  ideas  of 
relative  excellence  in  more  things  than  foot- 
ball. The  great  man  of  the  village  would 
not  be  great  in  the  town.  The  wise  slogger 
in  these  telegraphic  days  does  not  vaunt 
himself  as  champion  because  he  can  whip 
every  one  in  his  county.  Until  he  tries  his 
fists  on  the  mighty  from  abroad  he  refrains 
from  rating  himself.  California  is  but  an 
American  colony  on  the  Pacific  shore  of  the 
Union,  and  being  denied  quick  and  constant 
means  of  comparison,  is  prone  to  erect  her 
own  standards  in  all  things,  after  the  Chinese 
fashion  Not  until  the  test  of  measurement 
with   other    standards   is   made   can   it   be 


learned  whether  ours  are  high  or  low.  Old 
Californians  who  have  traveled  have  learned 
this,  with  no  diminution  of  love  for  their 
State,  but  with  much  reduction  of  provincial 
pride  in  it.  The  beginning  of  wisdom  is  to 
shun  vanity,  and  unless  one  will  do  that 
voluntarily,  the  best  good  that  can  happen 
to  him  is  to  have  it  knocked  out  of  him, 
even  as  Chicago  has  knocked  it  out  of  Stan- 
ford, and,  therefore,  out  of  Berkeley.  Here- 
after our  boys  will  play  better  ball,  but  it 
won't  seem  as  fine  ball  to  them  as  the  old 
ball  that  hadn't  been  tried  against  foreign 
and  superior  ball.  The  young  gentlemen  of 
the  Chicago  University  have  conferred  a 
favor  on  Calfornia,  for  which,  perhaps,  Cali- 
fornia's heart  is  too  sore  just  at  present  ade- 
quately to  thank  them.  We  thank  them — 
and  wish  them  well,  these  pork-nurtured 
football  fiends,  and  entertain  the  generous 
hope  that  when  they  leave  us  the  swelling 
which  they  have  removed  from  the  heads  of 
our  collegians  will  not  be  transferred  to  their 
own  for  transportation  East. 

Arthur  McEwen. 


THE   TWADDLER. 


Burnham's  Clam  Bouillon  is  the  beat. 


It's  tlie  experience  of  the  world  in  all  ages  that 
men,  no  matter  to  what  position  they  may  have  at- 
tained, fall  at  times  into  moments  of  (lepression, 
under  the  influence  of  whicli  they  regard  all  earthly 
distinctions  as  vanity.  I  don't  escape  these  unplea- 
sant peiiuda  myself,  and  as  I  eat  on  Christmas  up 
at  the  Pacific  Union,  toasting  my  toes  at  the  tire  in 
the  reading  room,  wliereonly  a  few  old  fellows  were, 
I  couldn't  help  letting  my  head  fall  into  my  hands 
and  wondering  sadly  whether,  after  all,  it  is  worth 
while — I  mean  everything.  The  club  was  nearly 
deserted,  for  all  the  married  men  were  at  home,  and 
tlie  young  fellows  were  at  the  family  tables,  and  I 
felt  lonely  and — yes,  begad — old.  I've  had  a  brill- 
iant career,  and  though  wealth  has  not  come  to  me 
my  soi;ial  position  is  to  be  envied  by  any  man,  but 
I  wondered  at  the  grate  if  I  hadn't  perhaps  been 
mistaken  in  living  for  pleasure  and  fashion  instead 
of  forming  those  ties  wnich  I've  always  regaided  as 
so  dencedly  hampeiing.  There's  something  to  bo 
said,  I  admit,  in  lavor  of  a  wife  and  family,  though 
I've  ever  taken  the  other  side.  Not  when  you'ie 
young,  you  understand,  and  in  the  heydey  of  life,  for 
then,  egad,  the  woild'sso  full  of  enjoyment  that  a 
man's  au  ass  to  miss  any  of  it  by  jailing  himself  with 
a  woman  and  a  parcel  ol  children  ;  but,  confound  me, 
when  youth'.-i  past  it  would — it  really  would — be 
agreeable  on  tlie  whole  to  have  stout  sons  to  lean 
on,  and  daughters,  and  affection,  and  all  that. 
Doubtless  thete  reflections  were  due  to  my  temper- 
ament, which  is  naturally  unselfish  and  loving,  and 
I  was  Very  glad  unen  Fargo  laid  down  his  paper 
and  af-ked  me  if  I'd  join  him  in  a  game  of  pedro. 
A  mure  open-handed  fellow  than  Fargo  doesn't  ex- 
ist, iind  I  wish  I'd  halt  of  what  I  know  he'd  spent 
for  gifts — 'twould  keep  me  for  a  year — but  as  he 
shuffled  the  cards  he  said  : 

"Well,  Persiflage,  it's  Uhistmas,  eh?" 

"Yes,"  I  agreed,  "it's  Christmas." 

"Well,"  said  he,  "what  d'ye  think  of  Christ- 
mas ?" 

"Hang  Christmap,"  said  I. 

"We'll  have  a  drink  on  that.  Persiflage,"  he  said, 

And  when  the  bottle  of  Cresta  Bedumca  came  we 
looked  at  each  other  un.'^milingly  over  the  rims  of 
our  goblets,  aud  said  nothing  more,  but  played  our 
game  in  silence. 

Egad,  my  friend  De  Young  is  Napoleonic  in  his 
variety.  Of  course  we  all  know  ot  liis  eminence  in 
business,  journalism  ami  society,  but  who  the  deuce 
would  have  looked  to  him  to  appear  on  the  Field  ol 
the  Cloth  of  Gold  as  the  champion  of  good  morals 
in  politics?  Yet  he's  done  it,  and  done  it  in  capital 
style,  too.  If  you  haven't  read  his  rebuke  in 
Thursday's  Chronicle  to  tlie  Examiner  for  its  flip- 
pant and  unfhucked  assuniplion  that  the  man  who 
gets  the  Scnatorshi])  must  buy  it,  do  so,  and  refresh 
yourself. 

"Harry,"  I  said  to  him  ye.iterday,  "I congratulate 
you.  I  didn't  think  you  had  it  in  you.  Everybody 
at  the  clubs  ngrctH  with  you.  We  all  know,  of 
couise,  that  the  Siuatorship  muet  be  purchased, 
but  It  wi'S  stall! iiig  to  see  a  newspaper  accepting  the 
fact  without  a  trace  of  imlignation  and  altogether  as 
a  thing  for  playful  treatment.  You  have  laid  on 
the  lash  us  it  deserved  to  be  laid  on." 

"Yes,"  said  Uarry,  in  that  composed  way  in 
which  he  listens  to  complimente,  as  if  you  were 
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boring  him  a  little  by  repeating  bis  own  tbougbte 
"YeH,  lie's  a  good  'un." 

"Who's  a  good  one?" 

"That  new  editorial  writer  of  mine.  He  can 
stand  'em  off,  I  guess,  when  it  comes  to  mud- 
slingin'.  That  swipe  at  Democratic  boodliii'  was 
fine,  eh?" 

"The  moral  tone  of  the  whole  article  was  unex- 
ceptionable," 1  agreed,  "and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted 
that  the  Senatorial  situation  it  pictures  isn't  true — 
that  there  won't  lie  any  baying,"  I  cried,  shaking 
his  band  again. 

"That's  all  right.  Persiflage,"  said  Harry,  his  eye 
wandering.  "It  was  a  pretty  good  get-ba<:l{,  I  must 
say,  and  now  I  hope  Hearst  will  let  us  Republicans 
alone  wlien  we  are  attending  to  our  own  business 
and  fixing  up  the  Senatorshjp  to  suit  ourselves." 

"And  bow  graleiul  the  Legislature  must  be  to 
you,"  I  went  on,  with  the  sincere  enthusiasm  I 
felt. 

"D'ye  think  so?"  inquired  Harry,  brightening 
instantly.     "How's  that.  Persiflage?" 

"Why, my  dear  fellow,  who  wouldn't  value  a 
certificate  oi  good  character  from  you?" 

"Did — did  the  article  say  the  Legislature  was 
straight  and — and  that  sort  of  thing?" 

"Why,  <:eitainly.,' 

"  'Gad,"  said  Harry,  "I'll  have  to  read  it  over 
again.  It  struck  me  as  being  the  usual  guff — 
taffy,  you  know — but  if  it  struck  you  as  new,  I'll 
have  to  go  over  it." 

"New,  as  coming  from  you,"  I  explained,  "and 
I'll  tell  yon  what,  Harry,  you  never  made  a  better 
hlroke  in  your  life  than  when  you  seized  the  open- 
ing the  Examiner  gave  you  to  read  it  a  merited  les- 
son in  primary  mor.ds.  Hang  me,  if  you  aren't 
the  cleverest  man  I  know,  De  Young." 

"Persiflage,"  he  said,  linking  his  arm  in  mine, 
"when  I'm  Senator,  I'll  need  a  private  secretary, 
and " 

But  what  followed  was  too  sacred  for  print. 

1  own  that  there  is  no  person  more  objectionable 
to  me  than  the  giri  who  sets  up  to  be  clevt-r  and 
sarcastic  and  biting,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  It's 
bad  form.  Wit  has  iis  place,  of  course,  but  it  sliould 
not  come  from  pretty  lips  or  be  displayed  in  soci- 
ety— really  good  lociety,  that  is.  I  have  ever  re- 
buked it,  and  ever  shall.  Only  the  other  evening 
I  dropped  in  at  a  somewhat  miscellaneous  function 
given  in  a  public  hall,  and  engaged  in  conversation 
with  my  young  protege  Cosgrave  of  the  Wave-  A 
young  woman,  with  an  unpleasant  reputation  for 
brightness,  tripped  up  and  accosted  ns  both.  Not- 
withstanding her  mental  powers,  she  wore  a  very 
decollete  gown,  and  her  shoulders  are  certainly  re- 
markably fine. 

"  Mr.  Persifl-ige,"  she  said,  with  what  was  meant 
to  be  charming  audacity,  "  how  well  you  look,  and 
how  young,  too.  Cm  you  direct  me  to  Ponce  de 
Leon's  spring?" 

It  was  not  that  I  minded  in  the  least  this  allusion 
to  my  age — though  that  was  ill-hred — but  I  de- 
termined to  give  her  a  lesson. 

"Madam,"  I  said,  fi.'cing  her  with  my  sternest 
gaze,  "  when  you  come  to  need  the  elixir  of  youth 
you  will  perhaps — " 

She  gave  a  violent  start,  turned  pale  and,  scream- 
ing violently  began  a  wild  and  disorderly  dance 
around  the  room. 

Everything  was  thrown  iiilo  confusion  and  every- 
body was  frightened. 

Filled  with  regret  for  the  sharpness  of  my  lan- 
guage, I  was  making  my  way  toward  the  room  into 
which  the  girl  had  rushed. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  demanded  Cosgrave, 
slipping  from  the  throng  and  facing  me. 

'To  apologize,  of  course,"  I  said.  "I  had  no  idea 
that  what  I  said  would  sting  her  so." 

"What  you  said!"  growled  Cosgrave;  "why,  you 
old  ass,  it  was  a  piece  of  carbon  that  dropped  from 
the  electric  light  and  went  down  her  back." 

"Old  asa,  sir  I"  I  cried,  ready  to  disgrace  myself 
by  a  scene  of  violence. 

But  the  young  fellow,  who  had  been  in  a  panic 
about  the  girl,  like  everybody  else  except  myself 
(for  I  always  keep  my  head),  apologized  at  once. 

I  venture  to  think  that  that  chit  has  learned 
something.  She  will  think  twice  now  before  giving 
rein  to  her  tongue  and  twitting  a  gentleman  past 
hie  youth  on  bis  years. 

Peebiflage. 

When  Dean  Farrell  was  preaching  to  the  pris- 
oners at  Adelaide  Stockade,  Australia,  many  years 
ago,  the  authorities  once  got  word  that  an  insurrec- 
tion had  been  planned  by  the  prisoners  to  take 
place  during  the  service,  the  cue  agreed  on  being 
the  first  prayer  of  the  Litany.  The  Dean  was  duly 
instructed  to  fall  on  bis  knees  and  stay  there,  and 
if  necessary  the  warders  would  fire  over  his  head. 
When  he  reached  "O  God,  the  Father  of  Heaven" 
the  Dean  duly  dropped,  but  the  trouble  didn't  come 
off,  and  his  reverance,  went  right  on  through  the 
Litany,  the  Collects,  Communion,  Baptism,  Con- 
firmation, Marriage-service,  Visitation  of  the  Sick, 
and  was  in  the  middle  of  the  order  for  the  Burial 
of  the  Dead  when  it  was  pointed  out  that  no 
trouble  had  eventuated,  so  the  Dean  arose,  and  the 
lervice  was  concluded. 


HER   POINT  OF  VIEW. 

CHRISTMAS    KVK;    OR,   TtJNNVSO.s's    MAUD    IN    '94. 
I. 

"Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 

"  For  the  black  bat,  night,  has  flown, 

"  Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 

"  I  am  here  at  the  gate  alone ; 

"  And  the  woodbine  spices  are  waited  abroad, 

"  .•i.nd  the  musk  of  the  rose  is  blown." 

II. 
In  an  upper  window  appeared  a  light. 
And  I  saw  the  old  man's  bead. 
"  You're  wasting  your  time,  my  poet  bright; 
"The  girl  isn't  home,"  he  said  ; 
"  She's  got  a  scoop  on  the  town  to-night, 
"  And  the  girls  are  painting  it  red." 


"A  woman's  crazy  quilt" — these  were  Jack's  first 
words  as  he  looked  over  the  Christmaa  Examiner. 

"How  can  you  say  so  I"  I  exclaimed.  "Did  you 
ever  see  any  better  illustrations  in  your  life?" 

"  Oh,  the  illustrations  are  not  bad  ;  decidedly  good 
I  should  say,  but— Great  Scott  I  Holy  Moses! 
Ring  the  police  alarm !  Call  up  the  .Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Vice!" 

"  What  on  earth  is  the  matter?"  I  asked. 

"And  that's  the  sort  of  pictures  women  serve  up 
to  children,  eh?"  Jack  went  on. 

I  looked  over  his  shoulder  and  found  that  be  was 
looking  at  the  page  devoted  to  "Living  Picture  and 
Low-Cut  Gown  Controversy."  I  confess  that  I  was 
somewhat  startled  myself  as  I  saw  a  picture  of  a 
woman  whose  bodice  revealed  everything  that  could 
be  revealed.  I  looked  closer  and  underneath  the 
cut  were  these  words :  "The  kind  you  can  forgive." 
Really  I  don't  remember  ever  to  iiave  seen  in  the 
Examiner  a  set  of  pictures  of  a  more  suggestive  and 
leas  modest  nature.  I  didn't  tell  Jack  this,  for  I 
was  determined  not  to  let  him  rim  down  the  paper. 

"That  shows  very  good  newspaper  sense''  I  said. 
"They  had  to  have  something  in  the  paper  to 
interest  you  men." 

"It  would  have  intereated  us  more  if  there  was 
something  to  read  in  the  paper,"  growled  Jack. 
''Where's  the  news  in  the  infernal  sheet?" 

"What's  that,"  I  asked,  "if  it  isn't  news?"  point- 
ing to  an  article  headed  "Is  it  a  divorce?  "  "  .\nd 
there's  the  water-front  news  and  a  whole  page  and 
a  half  of  telegraphic  news.  Besides,  this  wasn't 
supposed  to  be  a  regular  everyday  newspaper.  I'm 
sure  that's  very  interesting  —  that  article  about 
Burlingame.  And  see  the  amount  of  society  news 
they  have." 

Jack  turned  to  the  society  paa:e  and  began  to 
read.  Suddenly  he  broke  into  a  laugh.  "  Let  me 
read  you  the  society  news,"  he  said.  "Hear  this  ; 
'  Mrs.  Gus  Spreckels  mourns  the  Ijes  of  a  beautiful 
diamond  star,  one  of  the  many  she  wore  at  Mrs. 
Hager's  ball.'  Now  that  should  have  been  beaded, 
'  Wonder  who  stole  it?'  And  here's  another :  'The 
friends  of  Ogden  Hoffman  will  be  glad  to  bear  that 
he  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  a  mine  in 
Siskiyou  county.'  Poor  Hoffman  will  feel  happy 
to  know  that  his  friends  are  glad  he  ia  going  so  far 
away." 

"Those  things  are  all  very  slight  mistakes,"  I 
replied.  "1  have  no  doubt  you  could  find  equally 
great  blunders  in  any  issue  of  the  Examiner. 
Why,  only  the  other  day  I  saw  the  headings  on  two 
long  articlea  tranaposed,  and  it  was  immensely 
funny.  Have  yon  anything  to  find  fault  with  in 
the  articles  by  Misa  Bonner,  Miss  Michelson,  Mrs. 
Atherton,  Juliet  Tompkina  and  the  others  who 
have  written  stories  and  sketches?" 

'■Nothing  at  all,"  he  answered,  greatly  to  my 
surprise.  I  was  delighted  for  a  minute,  but  be 
soon  spoiled  all  by  adding :  "Nothing,  except  that 
they  would  be  as  appropriate  in  the  July  issue  of  a 
Te.ta3  magazine.  If  women  had  the  necessary 
sense,"  be  continued,  as  he  paced  up  and  down  the 
room,  "they  could  run  newspapers  and  do  a  lot  of 
other  things  they  now  think  that  they  could  do  as 
well  as  men.  I  hope  this  paper  will  be  a  lesson  to 
them.  It  contains  no  news,  ia  marked  by  nothing 
original,  is  almost  obscene  on  one  page,  and  is 
idiotic  on  several  others.  It's  a  pity  they  didn't 
let  Mrs.  Louis  Sloss  fill  the  whole  thing  with  ad- 
vertising, for  there's  nothing  to  criticise  in  the 
English  of  the  advertisementa." 

Since  this  talk  with  Jack  I  have  carefully  read 
the  paper,  and  I  must  conteaa  to  great  disappoint- 
ment. I  had  hoped  that  our  society  ladies  would 
show  some  capacity  for  the  work  they  had  under- 
taken. I  have  eeldom  seen  the  inside  of  a  news- 
paper office,  and  have  no  knowledge  of  newspaper- 
work  save  such  as  I  have  gained  by  more  or  less 
careful  reading  of  newspapers ;  but  1  can  see  defects 
in  the  Christmas  Examiner  which  a  child  could  not 
but  notice.    The  headings  are  not  uniform,  and 
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some  are  in  very  poor  English.  There  ia  little  news, 
aa  Jack  saya,  and  what  there  is  appeals  to  women, 
and  to  women  of  one  social  set  almost  e.Kclusively. 
The  world  to  which  the  paper  ia  addressed  is  the 
world  of  Van  Ness  and  I'acirtc  avenues.  I  had  ex- 
pected the  women  would  put  some  heart  and  sym- 
pathy into  the  paper,  but  it  is  unusually  cold. 
There  le  a  notieeablrt  lack  of  feeling  in  the  whole 
sheet.  It  is  superficial  and  really  silly  in  some 
places.  There  is  le.ss  of  scandal  than  in  most 
papers  nowadays,  but  on  tlie  whole  its  moral  tone 
is  not  elevated  abjve  that  of  the  ordinary  news- 
paper, so  far  aa  I  can  see. 


I  turned  to  the  eJitorial  page  with  high  hopes. 
Here,  I  said  to  myself,  I  shall  lintl  matter  which 
will  prove  that  women  are  capable  of  thinkjng  real 
thoughts  and  putting  them  into  good,  strong  En- 
glish. I  began  at  the  very  first  editorial  and  met 
with  this  sentence:  "We  have  put  our  hearts, 
souls  and  energies  abroad  for  this  great  purpose" 
(charity).  I  turned  from  tlie  woman  who  puts  her 
heart  and  energies  abroad  to  tlie  woman  who  wrote 
in  the  last  column  on  ".-ielf-Keapect  aa  a  Lost  Fac- 
tor." From  this  remarkable  editorial  1  quote  a 
few  selected  passages:  "The  ego,  as  something  to 
be  held  above  the  re.ich  of  base  desirea  and  baser 
actions,  seems  to  have  been  relegated  to  the  limbo 
of  the  obsolete."  "Is  not  the  white  flower  of  fail- 
ure better  than  the  soiled  flower  of  success?" 
"The  greatest  degradation  a  man  can  suffer  is  not 
to  be  conscious  of  his  degradation.  Consider 
Dante's  Inferno,  whose  various  circles,  rings,  pits 
and  belts  represent  the  conditions  of  human  be- 
ings, not  BO  much  aa  they  may  after  death,  but  in 
the  living,  breathing  and  active  life.  Is  it  true 
that  ex  inj'ernis  nulla  est  redempliof 


But  between  the  first  and  the  last  columna  I 
found  sensible,  strong  and  well-reasoned  editorials. 
Those  on  the  negro  problem  in  the  South,  the 
rights  of  employees  and  the  woman  question  were 
worthy  of  print  in  any  publication.  There  are  a 
few  lines  in  the  editorial  on  women  which  1  must 
quote,  so  fairly  do  they  present  the  position  of  con- 
servative and  thoughtlul  women:  "There  are 
many  kinds  of  work  in  thu  muiiicip.ility  which 
would  greatly  conduce  to  common  well-being 
could  woman  take  a  part  in  tiiem,  and  in  which 
wnen  taken  they  have  shown  marked  ability.  Who 
should  be  more  interested  in  educational  matters 
than  the  woman;  in  sanitation,  whether  at  the 
street  corners  or  elsewhere;  in  the  case  of  criminal 
women,  paupers  and  the  insane ;  in  art — commis- 
sions for  the  beautifying  of  the  city ;  in  the  control 
of  saloons  and  the  extirpation  of  places  like  Du- 
pont  street? 

"There  is  no  use  in  saying  that  Man,  the  crea- 
ture with  the  capital  M,  would  not  permit  it.  Man 
baa  always  permitted  to  woman  whatever  she  has 
asked.  Gladly  has  he  welcomed  her  to  his  side  in 
all  great  and  noble  efforts ;  gladly  does  he  heed  her 
suggestions;  gladly  does  he  submit  himself  to  her 
influence.  In  all  ages  man  and  woman  have  risen 
and  fallen  together,  and  there  has  been  no  period 
in  history  where  woman,  for  good  or  evil,  for 
strength  or  for  weakness,  has  not  been  the  power 
behind  the  throne,  whea  she  has  so  desired.  '. 


And  n)w  I  have  a  suggestion  to  make  to  the 
Examiner,  or  to  any  other  paper  that  is  interested 
in  ahowing  woman's  capacity  for  newspaper  work; 
Give  an  issue  to  the  working  women,  the  school 
teachers,  the  stenographers  and  the  clerks — and 
let  the  people  judge  aa  between  the  product  of  the 
two.  Which  do  you  think  wo ukl  be  the  newsier, 
brighter,  more  dignified  and  interesting? 

I  told  Jack  of  my  happy  idea.  "But  the  ada,  my 
dear;  you  forget  the  ads." 

"Ads,"  I  repeated ;  "what  are  ads?" 

"Advertisements — those  were  the  things  the 
women  were  after,  and  they  got  them.  The  school 
teachers  and  the  clerks  couldn't  ask  the  bankers 
out  to  dinner  and  then  hold  them  up  for  a  half 
page  at  double  ratea.  Society  may  like  to  read 
about  itself,  but  it  also  pays  for  the  fun." 

Jack  13  a  regular  wet  blanket  on  all  my  scheraea. 


But,  after  all,  why  should  we  have  expected  so 
much  from  this  Christmas  Examiner?  The  women 
who  planned  it  promised  no  innovatione  and  pre- 
tended to  no  surprising  intellectuality.  They  gave 
their  time  to  the  cause  of  charity,  and  no  matter 
what  kind  of  a  paper  they  produced  they  did  nobly. 
If  women  who  could  meiely  write  were  wanted, 
others  could  have  been  called  upon  who  might  have 
done  better.  But  society  is  not  a  special  training 
school  for  journalism.  When  will  people  learn 
that  the  standard  of  society  is  manners,  and  neither 
morals  nor  mind?  We  ask  a  man  not  how  correct 
his  habits  are  nor  how  true  a  pliilosophy  he  has, 
but  how  perfect  his  deportment  in  the  company  in 
which  he  moves?  It  does  not  mean  that  a  man  is 
a  dunce  because  he  is  in  society,  nor  does  it  mean 
that  he  is  a  scholar.  It  does  not  mean  that  a 
woman  is  extraordinarily  clever.  But  she  must 
know  how  to  bear  and  demean  herself  in  all  aocial 
gatherings.    Heaven  knows  that  we  need   society 
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with  such  siaiiJaids  iu  these  days  when  gallantry 
to  women  is  so  much  disregarded.  The  old-time 
knights  and  ladies  were  not  able  to  discourse  on 
questions  of  psychology  and  economics,  I  fancy. 
King  -Arthur  hims-ilf  would  be  taught  many  a 
thing  by  any  ten-year-old  boy  of  to-day,  but  in  his 
ignorance  be  was  none  the  less  a  gentleman-  If  the 
world  in  general  is  not  given  to  good  manners, 
then  in  the  name  of  Beau  Brummell,  Count 
D'Orsay  and  all  other  past  masters  in  the  art  of 
good  form,  let  us  not  complain  because  society, 
like  Dundreary's  bird,  flocks  alone.  And  speaking 
of  Brummell,  let  me  call  to  the  mind  of  my  scorn- 
ful brother,  who  sits  on  high  and  sneers  at  society 
women,  that  all  the  social  sillies  of  history  have 
been  men.  Betty. 

COMEDY  ATIheTaIiFORNIA. 

"  The  Piissport  "  is  a  pretty  littl«  comedy  lull  of 
humorously  complicated  tiluation?,  all  of  which,  of 
CO  irse,  untangle  and  gracefully  fadeaway  at  the  end 
of  the  third  act.  It  is  light  and  bright,  and  is 
played  by  a  very  good  company.  Its  plot  is  not 
particularly  novel,  but  it  is  well  worked  out  and 
gives  occasion  for  a  number  of  amusing  scenes.  Its 
fun  is  clt*aii  and  clever;  its  characters  are  ordinary 
people  and  the  misunderstandings  and  worrisome 
incidents  are  natural  consequences  if  one  grants  the 
existence  of  such  a  person  as  Mrs.  Darcy.  Mrs. 
Darcv  is  an  excellent  excuse  for  comedy.  Khe  is  an 
inconsequent,  forgetful,  feather-headed  little  widow, 
pretty,  of  course.  Her  graceful  silliness  and  be- 
witching stupidity  are  of  the  Dora  pattern,  but  the 
incompetence  of  David  Copperfield's  doll-wife  was 
too  near  the  verge  of  tragic  consequences.  Mrs. 
Darcy  ii  not  nearly  logical,  nor  consistent,  nor  sensi- 
tive enough  to  penetrate  anyone  else's  thought;  nor 
can  she  realize  tragedy.  Liws  are  "  very  stupid," 
things  are  "  extraordinarily  tiresome."  She  doesn't 
know  or  has  forgotten  that  she  is  to  blame.  She  is 
itr  trouble — no,  not  anything  so  serious  as  that;  in 
a  false  position — and  "  somebody  "  niu.st  help  her 
out. 

Miss  Martinet's  conception  of  the  infuriating, 
ridiculous,  bird-like  creature  is  natural  and  delight- 
ful. She  dresses  the  part  beautifully,  she  endows 
Mrs.  Darcy  with  a  wealth  of  helpless,  lady-like 
pouting  airs  and  graces;  she  is  always  perfectly 
good-natured  and  is  consistently,  charmingly  in- 
consiBtent.  iler  little  affectations  in  gesture  and 
walk,  the  high,  strained  pitch  of  her  voice,  the  im- 
penetrable, handsome,  self-possessed  stupidity  of 
her  face  as  she  innoi^ently  asks  a  question  for  the 
tenth  time,  and  sweetly  forgets  the  answer,  made  of 
Mrs.  Darcy  so  complete,  so  reasonable  a  character 
that  one  accepts  as  quite  probable  any  act  or  speech 
of  hers,  however  absurd.  Miss  Martinot  has  the 
rare  gift  of  appearing  at  home  on  the  stage.  She 
does  not  compel  attention  by  bluster  and  continual 
motion.  Her  points  are  made  by  means  of  an  in- 
flection, a  slight  gesture  or  a  change  in  faci-.l  ex- 
pression. It  is  pleasant  to  watch  her;  she  is  grace- 
ful and  intelligent,  and  has  made  the  most  of  her 
opportunities. 

Max  Figman  is  a  capable,  tasteful  com-dian.  His 
role  IS  the  old  one  of  the  perplexed  husband  or 
lover  or  father  torn  by  conflicting  interests;  caught 
in  a  net  of  absiirdiiies  from  whicli  escape  is  impos- 
eible,  and  grows  hourly  more  so  just  till  the  right 
tiiu'!  comes,  when  everything  is  smoothed  out. 

Mr.  Kdwards,  Mr.  Brieii  and  Mrs.  .Sol.  Smith  are 
all  happy  in  tiieir  roles.  Their  work  is  no  small 
item  in  the  total — a  pleasant,  creditable  perform- 
ance. MlBIAU  MiCHELSON. 


STEVENSON'S  BURIAL. 

liloyd  Osiorne,  the  stepson  and  collaborator  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  sends  a  letter  to  a  friend  in 
Sau  Francisco  giving  tills  account  of  the  burial  of 
the  author : 

"Our  dear  Louis  died  the  night  of  December  3d,  in 
the  full  tide  of  work  and  life.  He  passed  away 
without  piiu  or  consciousness,  finding  the  death  he 
had  prayed  for.  The  doctors  said  that  noth- 
ing could  have  been  done  for  him;  he  had 
simply  come  to  the  end  of  his  power  of 
living.  The  extraordinary  love  and  kindness 
we  have  received  from  oar  Samoans  has 
passed  all  knowledge.  If  anything  could  have  com- 
forted u<  it  was  the  unforgettable  devotion  they  dis- 
played. Tliere  was  none  of  the  professional  horror 
that  makes  death  so  terrible.  Not  a  stranger  hand 
touched  him  ;  his  own  people  dug  his  grave  on  thg 
high  mountain  ridge  where  it  was  always  his  wish 
to  lie ;  even  the  collin  was  made  by  one  of  his  old- 
est friends.  I  covered  it  with  the  great  red  ensign 
we  flow  on  the  '  Casco,'  and  Iw  was  buried  eo.  I 
asked  only  people  who  loved  him.  There  was  no 
constrained  muurningoi  acquaintances;  no  staring; 
no  note-taking;  no  pretense  of  sorrow.  Friands 
only  there  were  and  no  one  else." 


SYLVESTER  PENNOYER, 

A  NEW  VIEW  OF  OREGON'S  GOVKENOB. 

With  the  New  Year  Governor  Pennoyer  of  Ore- 
gon will  give  place  to  his  successor,  Judge  Lord, 
who  was  elected  over  six  months  ago — Oregon  be- 
ing one  of  the  two  or  three  benighted  States  that 
hold  to  the  midsummer  election.  The  passing 
into  private  life  of  this  peculiar  politician  will 
cause  many  to  ask  what  sort  of  man  Pennoyer  is. 
The  general  belief  is  that  Pennoyer  is  a  crank — a 
full-blood  brother  to  "Bloody-bridles"  Waite.  But 
this  estimate  of  Oregon's  chief  executive  is  false. 
Pennoyer  is  one  of  the  cleverest  of  politiciar  s;  hie 
judgment  on  business  matters  is  often  appealed  to, 
and  in  the  conduct  of  his  office  he  made  so  few 
mistakes  that  the  Republicans  were  able  to  make 
little  political  capital  out  of  his  administration. 
To-day  there  is  not  in  Oregon  another  man  as  per- 
sonally popular  as  the  retiring  Governor,  and  I 
doubt  if  the  history  of  the  State  can  show  a  cleaner 
administrative  record  than  that  he  will  leave.  Is 
it  not  sin;;ular,  therefore,  that  this  man  should  be 
spoken  of  by  the  entire  press  of  the  land  as  a  hare- 
brained ass? 

James  the  Second  was  said  never  to  have  done  a 
wise  thing  nor  said  a  foolish  one.  Reverse  this 
and  you  tell  Pennoyer's  story. 

In  appearance  Governor  Pennoyer  is  a  character- 
istic pioneer  of  the  more  intelligent  class — the 
pioneer  who  has  gone  into  commercial  business 
after  early  years  of  hardship  in  the  hills.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  hayseed  about  Pennoyer;  he  would 
pass  unnoticed  in  the  streets  of  Boston,  and,  on 
the  whole,  looks  quite  as  much  like  a  statesman  as 
most  of  our  United  ;^tates  Senators.  He  walks 
with  the  steady,  slow  and  even  pace  of  the  man  a 
little  past  middle  age,  who  is  not  altogether  forget- 
ful of  the  comforts  of  life.  His  face  is  kindly,  and 
usually  grave.  He  talks  in  a  quiet  way,  rarely 
raising  his  voice  above  a  low  tone,  and  his  gestures 
are  few.  One  has  to  follow  his  conversation  atten- 
tively at  times  to  catch  the  indirection,  which  re- 
veals much  more  of  the  man's  real  opinion  than 
his  more  direct  speech.  For  he  has  seen  something 
of  the  world — this  easy-going  pioneer — and  he  mis- 
takes Pennoyer  altogether  who  regards  him  as  the 
bold,  outspoken  and  unselfish  enthusiast.  He  lias 
been  successful  in  business  and  successful  in  poli- 
tics ;  he  has  a  fortune,  and  he  has  been  Governor  of 
hie  State  ae  long  as  the  law  allowe  any  man  to  be. 
If  Pennoyer  is  a  crank,  therefore,  he  enjoye  the 
unusual  distinction  of  being  an  eminently  practical 
one. 

Until  1888  Pennoyer  was  a  Democrat— not  a  half- 
breed,  but  a  stalwart;  not  of  the  school  of  William 
K.  Russell  and  William  L.  Wilson,  but  of  the 
school  of  .Andrew  Jackson.  He  heaps  abuse  upon 
Grover  Cleveland  now,  but  in  '88  Governor  Pen- 
noyer was  anxious  to  be  nominated  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent on  the  ticket  with  Cleveland,  and  from  the 
time  when  he  learned  that  Cleveland  would  not 
allow  him  on  the  ticket,  his  abuse  of  the  President 
dates.  This  is  the  key  to  his  policy  since.  The 
Oregon  delegation  to  the  St.  Louis  convention  was 
deluged  with  telegrams  from  Pennoyer  begging 
that  they  push  him  for  the  place  which  Allen  G. 
Thurraan  was  given.  The  matter  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Cleveland's  managers,  who  re- 
ported it  to  the  President,  by  whom  the  Pennoyer 
boom  was  promptly  nipped  in  the  bud.  I  have  the 
facts  from  a  member  of  that  delegation,  and  one  in 
whom  I  have  confidence.  It  is  not  generally 
known— indeed,  I  believe  these  facta  have  never 
before  appeared  in  print — but  Pennoyer  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  "money  power"  had  seized 
hold  of  the  Democratic  party  when  it  refused  to 
nominate  him  for  Vice-President. 

My  first  meeting  with  Oregon's  shrewd  Governor 
was  in  '90.  alter  the  elections  which  were  so  gener- 
ally in  favor  of  the  Democracy,  and  promised  so 
well  for  the  election  of  a  President  in  '92.  We 
talked  of  possible  nominees,  and  I  plainly  saw 
that  it  was  Pennoyer's  hope  that  David  B.  Hill 
would  be  nominated,  with  a  Western  man — a  far 
Western  man— for  Vice-President.  The  desire  to 
stand  for  this  high  office  had  not  gone  out  of  his 
mind,  and  for  two  years  more  he  remained  at  least 
nominally  a  Democrat.  It  was  gall  and  bitterness 
to  see  Cleveland  renominated,  yet  he  strove  to 
manage  a  fusion  of  Populists  and  Democrats,  that 
the  Republicans  might  not  carry  the  State.  This 
effort  proved  abortive,  owing  to  opposition  within 
the  Democratic  party,  only  one  elector  on  the 
fusion  ticket  being  chosen.  '  This  movement,  how- 
ever, was  not  solely  for  the  benefit  of  Cleveland, 
but  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  Pennoyer.  Know- 
ing that  he  could  not  be  re-elected  Governor  under 
the  law,  he  was  planning  to  be  United  States  Sen- 
ator, and  this  honor  he  could  not  hope  for  but 
through  a  coalition  of  the  two  parties  in  opposition 
to  the  Republicans.  This  year  his  fusion  plans 
matured,  but  miscarried  owing  to  tlie  opposition  of 
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the  straight-out  Democrats  in  the  State  conven- 
tion. This  forced  Pennoyer  to  choose  between 
Democracy  and  Populism,  and  he  chose  the  latter, 
though  he  niatntains  to  this  day  that  he  is  still  a 
Democrat,  but  not  of  the  Cleveland  school.  He 
was  a  declared  candidate  for  Senator  against  Sena- 
tor Dolph,  and  made  an  active  canvass  of  the^tate 
— his  one  plank  being  the  free  and  unlimited  coin- 
age of  silver.  In  this  position  I  believe  Governor 
Pennoyer  to  be  absolutely  honest.  Although  he  ie 
a  successful  business  man  he  keeps  close  to  the 
farmers  and  the  working  classes,  and  with  them 
believes  that  the  one  and  only  great  question  be- 
fore the  people  is  that  of  a  larger  supply  of  money ; 
no  matter  of  what  kind,  he  would  say,  but  more 
money  there  should  be. 

Pennoyer  appears  to  me,  in  reviewing  hie  recent 
career,  as  a  man  of  strong  and  steadfast  ambitions, 
who  believes  the  gospel  that  he  preaches. 

The  world  at  large  regards  Pennoyer  as  a  crank 
mainly  because  he  refused  to  meet  IPresident  Har- 
rison on  the  Oregon  border,  called  President 
Cleveland  some  hard  names,  and  told  Secretary 
Gresham  to  mind  his  own  business.  'These  were 
Pennoyer's  peculiar  methods  of  declaring  himself 
in  opposition.  Pennoyer's  political  prospects,  as 
he  looks  at  them  himself,  depend  not  at  all  upon 
the  good  feeling  of  either  tlie  Harrison  Republicans 
or  the  Cleveland  Democrats.  He  purposely  antag- 
onizes these  elements,  thereby  setting  himself  for- 
ward as  a  representative  of  the  oppcsition. 

Pennoyer,  too,  is  a  man  of  much  vanity,  and  it 
pleases  him  greatly  to  be  widely  spoken  of.  The 
method  he  has  adopted  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful. It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  only  one 
other  man  on  the  Pacific  Coast  whose  name  is 
known  to  as  many  people  in  the  United  States  ae 
that  of  Sylvester  Pennoyer.  He  has  been  served 
up  as  a  horrible  example  of  Western  wildness  in 
every  Eastern  paper,  and  has  proved  himself  noto- 
rious by  being  called  upon  to  write  an  article  for 
the  Nurlh  American  Jieriew.  Had  he  remained 
merely  a  quiet,  unoffending  Governor  he  would 
to-day  be  ae  unknown  as  he  was  six  ytare  ago; 
as  a  notorious  man,  or,  as  he  would  put  it,  a  famous 
man,  he  places  himself  at  the  head  of  a  move- 
ment, which  he  believes  to  be  a  right  one,  and 
with  which  he  believes  the  masses  are  in  sympa- 
thy, and  at  tlie  same  time  promotes  hie  own  per- 
sonal ambition.  For  it  would  not  surprise  me  to 
see  Pennoyer  the  Presidential  nominee  of  the 
People's  party  in  '96. 

Franklin  K.  Lane. 


Mauvais',  7ti9  Market  St.    Sheet  Music  at  half- 
price.    Pianos:  Decker  &  Son  ;  -Mar.-liall  &  Wendell. 
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DIAMONDS 

AND 

GOLD   WATCHES 

BELOW  WHOLESALE  COST. 


FOR 
30 


DAYS. 

W.     ML  A  N  N  I  N  O, 

Phelan  Building,  Market  Street.  *" 


HENRY  p.  UMBSEN. 


GUSTAVE  H.  OMBSEN. 


G.  H.  UMBSEN  &  CO., 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENTS 

AND  GENERAL  AUCTIONEERS. 


FULL  CHARGE  TAKEN  OF 
PROPERTY. 

14  Montgomery  St,     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


DIVIDEND    NOTICE. 

SA\   SRAy CISCO    SAVJXGS     UNION, 

532   California  St.,   cor.   Webb. 

For  the  half-year  ending  with  the  31st  of  December, 
1894,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  per  anoum 
of  lour  and  eighth-tenths  (4i'5)  percent,  on  term  deposits 
aoil  four  (4)  per  cent,  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes, 
payable  on  and  after  Wednesday,  the  2d  day  of  January, 
1895. 

LOV'ELL  WHITE,  Carfiier. 


ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


THE  STUFFER'S  LAMENT. 

Gone  are  the  good  old  days 
When  we  did  sing  in  praise 
Round  Buckley's  throne. 
Gone  are  those  happy  days 
AVhen  we  sought  means  and  ways 
This  land  to  own. 

Come  are  the  days  of  grief 
When  but  to  be  a  thief 
Brings  no  renown. 
Come  are  the  days  of  grief 
When  order  of  the  chief 
Calls  no  one  down. 

When  will  this  land  be  free 
And  men  have  liberty 
To  help  their  friends  ? 
When  will  the  land  be  free, 
And  stuffer  honored  be 
For  aid  he  lends? 

We  were  a  noble  band, 
Who  bravely  took  our  stand 
Bound  to  prevail. 
But  now,  that  noble  band 
May  in  a  few  days  land 
Basely  in  jail. 

Nathan  Knight. 


CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 


RECETVED    BY     MORE     OR    LESS    PROMINENT    MEN     AND 
WOMEN   ON   DECEMBER   25tB,   '94. 

Grover  Cleveland :— Barrel  of  sugar;  from  Mr. 
Havemeyer. 

W.  Q.  Gresham: — Bottle  of  Kentucky's  best; 
from  Queen  Lil. 

John  G.  Carlisle; — Poker  deck;  from  the  Balti- 
more bankers. 

Attorney-General  Olney: — Retainer;  from  two 
new  railroad  clients. 

Secretary  Bissell : — A  case  of  Prof.  Bunco's  famous 
anti-fat. 

David  B.  Hill : — A  photograph  of  Jadg)  Maynard ; 
from  tiie  New  York  Bar  Associatiou. 

Senator  Gorman : — A  haiulsomely  engrossed  testi- 
monial; from  his  friend  Matt  Quay. 

Governor-elect  Budd  : — .-V  ptionograph  repeating 
the  words,  "  Are  ye  in  Jim?"  from  many  who  want 
to  get  in. 

Adolph  Sutro: — C.  P.  Huntington's  head  on  a 
charger. 

Judge  Harrison:— Edition  de  luxe  of  Philbrook'a 
briet ;  from  the  author. 

M.  H.  de  Young: — A  tootli  from  a  horss  that  Na- 
poleon once  rode. 

Dan  Burns: — \  treatise  on  "How  not  to  do  it," 
by  W.  W.  Slow,  Esq. ;  from  the  author. 

Jerry  Lynch: — Case  of  Ciesta  Bed.imca;  from 
Persiflage. 

Senator  Malioney: — Suit  of  convict's  clothes; 
from  Citizen's  Defense  .issociation. 

Governor  Markham  : — .Uicioscope,  with  which  to 
find  the  good  opinion  of  those  who  elected  him. 

Queen  Victoria :— Copy  of  "She;"  from  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

Frances  E.  Willard :— Living  picture — Mrs.  Cleve- 
land breaking  a  bottle  of  wine  over  a  ship's  bows. 

Dr.  Parkhurst : — Photograph  of  himself  playing 
leap  frog  at  the  beginning  of  the  crusade ;  from 
Tammany. 

Col.  Andrews: — A  new  wig;  from  his  friends 
Major  Stonehill  and  Persiflage. 

Mr.  Lease: — Broom,  dust  pan  and  improved 
potato  peeler;   from  hia  wife. 

Annie  Laurie  : — A  kiss  ;  fiom  Little  Jim. 

Dr.  Harkness : — A  Dodo ;  from  appreciative  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Benj.  Harrison: — Leiters  from  Wm.  McKinley 
and  Czar  Keed  refusing  to  run  ior  the  Presidency  in 
'96. 

Wm.  McKinley: — Letters  from  Benj.  Harrison 
and  Czar  Reed  refusing  to  run  for  the  Presidency  in 

'  Czar  Reed : — Letters  from  Wm.  McKinley  and 
Benjamin  Harrison  refusing  to  run  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  '96. 

"Dick"  McDonald :— Plan  of  the  walls  around 
San  Ouentin;  from  Seneca  Swalm. 


NICKELS. 


Lord  Chancellor  Betbell  after  leaving  an  English 
seaside  hotel  delivered  himself  thus  toa  friend ;  "I 
came  down  here  for  change  and  rest.  The  waiter's 
kept  the  change  and  the  landlord's  got  the  rest." 

A  scoffer  in  one  of  General  Booth's  meetings  in 


Chicago  yelled,  "Why  don't  you  work  fora  living?" 
"I  do"  was  the  reponse — I  am  on  the  job  for  the 
Lord,  working  piecework." 

Col.  "Jim"  Scott  of  the  Herald  is  Chicago's 
Chauncey  Depew  for  story  telling.  His  latest  is  of 
a  man  whose  wife  was  reproaching  him  for  his 
fondness  for  and  indulgence  in  poker.  "But,  my 
dear,"  remonstrated  the  husband,  "it  is  a  very 
modest  game,  and  we  have  only  a  10-cent  limit." 
"But,  why,  Charles,"  urged  his  wife  pleadingly, 
"  why  have  any  limit  at  all?" 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  had  a  brother  John, 
who,  though  all  the  woi-ld  does  not  know  it,  was 
quite  as  witty  as  hia  bi-other.  Brother  John  was 
onie  discussing  the  physiological  fact  that  alter 
fifty  years  of  age  men  become  appreciably  smaller. 
By  a  gradual  settling  process  they  will  lose  in 
thirty  years  possibly  a  quarter  of  inch  in  height. 
He  pointed  out  in  a  fanciful  picture  the  strange 
effects  in  the  early  days  of  the  world.  "Imagine," 
he  said,  "  men  of  biblical  times  who  lived  to  be  500 
or  1,000  years  old  thus  growi''g  shorter  continually 
during  the  latter  centuries  of  life.  The  settling  we 
do  in  our  brief  lives  must  be  but  a  bagatelle  to  the 
extended  shortening  process  they  endured.  You 
can  imagine  Methusaleh  at  the  latter  end  of  his 
span  starting  out  of  a  morning  and  being  saluted 
with:  '  Good  morning,  Methusy;  how  do  you  find 
yourself? 

"  '  Oh,  pretty  well,'  would  be  the  answer,  'pretty 
well  for  an  old  fellow,  but  I  am  bothered  somewhat 
by  my  shoestrings  getting  in  my  eyes.'  " 
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BALDWIN    THEATRE 

JAL.  UAY.MAN  &  CO..  (Incorporated!    ....  Proprleloi 


)  LAST  NIGHTS,  LAST  MATINEES,  LAST  TIMES  ' 
)  in  San  Frniiciscn.  i 

)  DAVID  HENDERSON'S  AMERICAN  EXTRAVAGANZA  CO.  IN  ' 

\       i  ALADDIN,  Jr. 

)Xo  one  should  miss  it,  and  you  can  see  it  many  times.' 
\  GRAND  HOLIDAY  MATINEE  NEW  YEARS  DAY.  ' 
?  Bring  the  children. 

^Last  Performance  Sunday  Night,  January  6th. ^ 


LAST     WEEK. 

Every  Evening  Including  Sunday. 

2-MATINEES-2 

Saturday     and    New    Year's     Dq>-. 

A    Most.  Emphatic   Hit 

S  £1  ca.  i  o     TS^  a,  X'  1 1  n.  o  t , 

AMERICA'S   F.AVORITE    COMEDIENNE 

Supported  by 

MAX       FICMAN 

And  a  Company  of  Unusually  Escelience  in 

Received  with  Shrieks  of  Laughter  Nightly. 
Jan.    7tli-IiOTTI£     COLLINS'    Tronbadonrs. 


'V  W  W  W  VVVW  W  W 

THE  POPULAR  BOOKSTORE 

CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH 
ANY  BOOK  IN  PRINT 

10  POST  STREET,  S.  F.,  GAL. 


GOOD  WORK.  FAIR   PRICES. 

JAMES    H.    BARRY, 
PRINTER, 

"THE  STAR"  OFFICE.  419   MONTGOMERY   ST. 


GIANT    POWDER    COMPANY, 

OonaoUdated. 


The  office  of  the  above  Company  has  been  removed  to 

430  California  Street,  San  Francisco 


OALIKORNIA. 

STORAGE     \A,^AREHOUSE 

722  Mission  St.,  bet.  Third  an-l  Fourth  St3.,  San  FranclBCO. 


PROFESSIONAL   CARDS. 


DRS.    E.    H.    &.    G.    C.    PARDEE, 

EYE,  EAR,  NOSE  AND  THROAT. 


A.     H.     RICKETTS, 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Crocker  Building,  Rooms  201,  2(K  and  203.     San  Fbanoisco. 


DAVIS     &     HILL, 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW, 
N.  W.  Cor.  Ninth  and  Broadway, 


Rooms  1-3,  13  and  14. 


Oakland.  Cal. 


HENRY    E.    HIGHTON, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR, 
Rooms  36-39,  Fourth  Floor,  Mills  Building,     San  Franciaco. 


J.  A.  STEPHENS, 


ATTORNEY      AT     LAW, 
Mills  Building,  Room  27,  Tenth  Floor. 


W.    W.    KOOTE, 

ATTORNEY    AT    LAW, 
310  Pine  Street.  Sak  Fbancibco. 


W.  T.  BAGGETT, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 
1  Pine  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LINDLEY    &     EICKHOKF", 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 

San  Francisco  Savings  Union  Bdildino, 

Rooms  39,  40.  4 1 ,  4^. 

530  California  St.  Telephone  &45.  San  Francisco 


REMOVAL. 

D.  M.  DELMAS  and  S.  M.  SHORTRIDGE,  Attorneys  at 
Law.  have  removed  their  office  to  the  Croclier  Building, 
ihii-d  floor,  comer  Market  and  Montgomery  streets,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


JAMES  SIMPSON,  M.  D. 


234   POST    ST. 

Hours:    1  to  3  P.  H. 


BEN.    IVIORGAN, 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
507  Montgomery  St.       Rooms  1  and  2.      San  Fbahciboo. 


FRANK    R.-  WHITCOMB, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 
Rooms  171-174,  Crocker  Building.  San  Fbancisco. 


T.     C.     COOGAN, 


HENLEY,  DIMOND  &  COSTELLO, 


BEGIN  THE  NEW  YEAR 


BY  PRESENTING  YOURSELF 
WITH  A  C.A.SE  OF  THE  BE.ST 
WHISKEY      MADE.  IT     IS 

CALLED 


Old   Pepper 


WHISKEY 


MADE    BV 


/OS.   E.    PEPPER   &   CO., 

Lexington,  Kentucky. 


H.    ROONEY.     Proprietor. 


SOLE  .\GENTS, 

CARROLL     &.     CARROLL, 

306  Market  Street,  San  Francisco, 


ARTHUR    McEWEN'8    LETTER. 


A  MILLIONAIRE'S  FAD. 

bPBKlKELS     FOLLOWS    NEWLANDS   ISTO  THE    LADNDBY 
BUSIKEB8. 

It  is  no  doubt  in  imitation  of  the  English  nobility 
that  onr  local  aristocracy  are  going  into  trade.  I 
am  told  that  in  England  it  is  now  quite  the  custom 
for  dukes,  and  even  princes,  to  swell  their  dimin- 
ished exchequers  by  running,  under  some  corporate 
title,  all  sorts  of  business  establishments,  such  as 
restaurants,  livery  stables  and  haberdasheries.  We 
accordingly  see  in  British  journals  advertisements 
such  as  this : 

:      BILLINGSGATE    STABLES. 

;  TUENOUTS   OF   ALL   KINDS 

:  FOR   HIRE. 

:  t'NDKR  THE   SPECIAL   PATRONAGE  '. 

OF   THE 

Duke  op  Ftveaces. 
Or,  again: 

SHIKTS!     SHIRTS!     SHIRTS! 

made  to  order  by  the 
:         Bloominfine  Haberdashery  Co. 
:  (Limited.) 

:  Sole  Purveyor  to  His  Highness  : 

:  Prince  Clevel.4Ndstreet. 

I  have  nowhere  been  able  to  find  that  any  of  the 
nobs  of  old  England  have  gone  into  the  laundry 
business,  but  my  researches  have  not  been  exten- 
sive. The  laundry  business  must  be  a  favorite  line 
with  tlie  aristocrats  across  the  sea,  be<ause  I  find 
tiiat  it  is  being  taken  up  extensively  hy  their  imi- 
tators on  this  side. 

One  Aftor  has  gone  into  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness, another  is  manufacturing  street-sweeping 
macliines,  the  Vanderbilts  have  opened  a.  pawn- 
shop, Francis  (j.  Newlands  and  John  D.  Sji  eckels 
iMve  gone  into  tlie  wa<ihing  of  dirty  linen.  This  is 
literal,  not  figurative.  Local  aristocrats  wishing  to 
take  a  flyer  in  business  will  no  doubt  follow  their 
example,  until  the  laundry  business  becomes  the 
Bwellest  of  occupations. 

It  is  an  old  siory — how  the  Palace  Hotel  laundry 
(owned  by  the  Sharon  estate)  captured  a  couple  of 
laundry-wagon  drivers,  and  began  competition  for 
business  outside  of  the  great  caravansary.  But  the 
entree  of  Mr.  Spreckels  into  ttie  U  indry  business 
bas  not  hiiherto  been  noted.  The  story  is  very 
brief.  The  hotel  Coronado  is  owned  by  the  Spreck- 
elses,  ar.d  a  very  tine  and  popular  resort  it  is.  In 
connection  therewith  a  laundry  is  run  wliich  until 
recently  tlid  but  the  business  of  the  hotel.  Now, 
however,  tlie  Spreckels  laundry  proposes  to  swallow 
up  the  business  of  Han  Diego.  Prices  have  been  cut 
until  the  p"or  laundrynien  of  Sail  Diego  find  bank- 
ruptcy staring  them  in  the  face.  They  can't  com- 
pete with  Spreckels,  and  if  he  wants  the  washing 
of  the  town  he  can  get  it.  Even  the  Chinese  will 
be  forced  to  uhandon  the  business,  if  "Spreekels' 
Special  Kates  on  Socks  and  Underflannels "  con- 
tinue. 

There  in,  too,  a  certain  element  of  snobbishness 
in  the  free-horn  American — even  in  the  Populist,  I 
mourn  to  say — which  causes  him  to  prefer  having 
his  laundry  work  done  hy  a  Spreekels  to  having  it 
done  by  ?ome  poor  Smith  or  Jones.  ''  And  you 
know  its  a  satit^faetion  to  the  wife  for  her  to  say, 
'Mr.  Spreekels  does  cur  work;  be  really  puts  an 
extra  fine  gloss  on  the  shirt.'  " 

The  inillioiiairB  is  encroachibg  on  the  humblest 
tradespeople.  A  laundry  trust  is  probable  within 
a  few  years.  Our  Spreekels  and  Newlands  will 
^meet  around  the  corporate  table  and  while  smoking 
'their  perfectos  decide  whether  a  pair  of  socks  shall 
be  counted  as  two  pieces  or  one.  I  give  a  word  of 
warning  to  all  poor  men:  Get  out  of  the  laundry 
business-,  it  has  become  a  millionaire's  fad. 

San  Dieoan. 
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DCCIDENTAL   HOTEL, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

A  QUIET  HOME,  CENTRALLY  LOCATED. 

FOR      THOSE     WHO     APPRECIATE     COMFORT     AND 
AITENTION. 

WM.     B.    HOOPER.    Manager. 


LICK    LAUNDRY, 

W.M.  McCRACKEN,  Prop. 
T«l<phune    1780.  tiO.    »    LICK    PIACE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO. 


10,  Pesldeit,  WM,  I  LITILf,  Secretary, 


tMERICAN  BANK  AND  IRUST  [OMPAiY,  Treasurer, 


SUBSCRIPTION    DEPARTMENT 


O.  F.  VON  RHEIN  &  CO. 


No.  513  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal- 


THE  .SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO.  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  acquired  the  charter  granted  to 
Adolph  Sutro,  Esq.,  for  a  road,  starting  from 
the  corner  of  Central  Avenue  and  Geary 
Street,  and  running  thence  on  Central  Avenue 
to  Washington  Street,  Fir.^',  Avenue,  Clement 
Street  and  Point  Lobos  Avenue  to  the  Cliff, 
with  a  branch  line  to  the  Park. 


THE   PEOPLE'S    ROAD. 


The   Capital    Stock    is    divided    into   forty 
thousand  (40,000)  shares, 


At    $10    a    share,    payable    in     6 
Inatallments. 


There  are  to  be  NO  bonds !     NO  debts ! 


NO  watered  stock  1 
Passengers  orer  this  road  admitted  FREE  to  Sutro  Heights 
and  the  ClUr,  and  on  special  terms  to  The  Sutro  Baths. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ALCOHOLISM 

IS    A   DISEASE. 

•  THE  FITTZ  CURE 

A  Safe  and  Certain  Remedy. 
THE    PEOPLE'S    CURE! 

THE  POOR  BUY  IT. 

It  Is  their  only  hope.    Cheap  ia  price.    Terms  easy.    No  one 
turned  away. 

THE  RICH  BUY  IT. 

THEY  ORDER  IT  BY  TELEPHONE  and  take  It  within 
the  privacy  of  the  home;  no  loss  of  time:  no  interruption  of 
business:  no  publicity;  it  Is  delfghtfally  pleasant.  From 
their  abundance  which  God  has  given  them  only  for  a  good 
purpose  they  buy  it  for  their  neighbors  and  employees  who 
are  less  fonunatc. 

MODERATE  DRINKERS  BUY  IT. 


"GOING  TO  QUIT  HIMSELF." 

The  man  who  is  going  to  quit  himself  but  never  does  It 
himself,  buys  it. 
He  would  have  his  heart-broken  wife  believe  that  he  only 

I  the 

g;  he  buys  il  also,  as  he  is  tired  try- 


IT  IS  THE  PEOPLE'S  CURE. 

And  the  only  hope  of  all  classes  alike. 

HARD  TIMES. 

lUl 

iiy 

ness  and  in  the  hon 

THE  CURE  GUARANTEED. 

Call  on  us  or  write  for  testimonials. 


N.  J.  STONE  s  m?m, 

Room  7,  Flood  BQilding,    SaD  Francisco,  Cai, 

TELEPHONE    NO.     1,340. 


DUNHAM,  CARRIGAN  &  HAYDEN  CO. 

Incorporated  February  7th  18S8. 

17  AND  19  Beale  St..    18,  20,  22,  24  Main  St., 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


HAeDWARE.  liiON.  STEEL  Ai  BRASS 
GODDS. 

RAILROAD,  MINING   AND   MILL  SUPPLIES. 

IRON  PIPE,  TUBES,  FITTING,  ETC. 

NEW    YORK    OFFICE: 
107     OHAMBEES    STREET. 


NOTICE    TO    CKEDITOKS. 

Estate  of  James  Flynn,  deceased. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  by  the  underpigoed  Administrator 
of  the  Estate  of  the  said  deceafed,  to  tt;p  Creditors  of,  and 
ell  persons  havlue  claims  against  the  said  dccer.fed,  to  ex- 
hibit them  with  the  necessary  vouchprs,  wlthlu  four  (4) 
montbs  after  the  Brst  pDblica'lon  of  this  notice,  to  the  said 
Administrator  at  his  office,  319  Pine  Street,  Snu  Krauclbco, 
California,  the  same  beiUK  his  pliice  f-ir  the  liansactlcin  of 
the  business  of  the  said  estate  In  the  City  and  County  of  Han 
Francisco,  State  of  California. 

A.  C.  FREESE. 
Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  James  Flyuu,  deceased 

Dated  at  tian  Francisco.  November  2uth,  1834. 
J.  D.  Sullivan,  Attorney  for  Administrator. 


BLAKS.     MOPKIXX     &    TOWNE. 


I»  -A.  I»  EI  n. 

512  to  616  Sacramento  street,  can  Francisco,  Cal 


Arthur  McE wen's  Letter. 


Second  Skhies.    No.  14. 


SAN    FRANCISCO,    JANUARY    5,  1895. 


10  Cents. 


Published  every  Salurday,  at  iS9  Montgomenj  St., 
by  Arlhur  UcEwen.  Subgcription,  $4  a  year; 
$S  fur  six  months;  ft  for  three  months;  single 
copies,  to  cents.  The  trade  supplied  at  office  of 
publication.  Advertising  rates,  f  10.00  an  inch  « 
month.     Professional  cards,  $5  a  month. 

Subscribers  not  receiving  their  papers  regularly  by 
mail  will  please  notify  this  office. 


Entered  at  Saa  Fraacisco  Postofflce  as  second-class  matter. 

Millionaire  Fair  lived  a  useful  life  and 
died  a  useful  death.  Nature  gave  him  a 
good  body,  a  keen  mind,  and  great  energy. 
With  such  an  outfit  to  start  with  the  man 
couldn't  have  been  kept  under  anywhere. 
In  the  army  he  would  have  worked  up  from 
the  ranks  to  a  commission.  Had  he  been  a 
slave  he  would  have  saved  money  and 
bought  his  freedom.  If  fortune  had  given 
him  birth  in  the  servants'  hall  of  a  Euro- 
pean noble  he  would  have  died  steward  of 
the  estate,  or  perhaps  its  mortgagee.  Vigor 
and  concentration  like  his  marked  him  off 
from  the  common  run  of  men  and  insured 
the  accomplishment  of  any  object  to  the 
attainment  of  which  he  set  himself.  He  was 
as  remarkable  for  the  qualities  he  lacked  as 
for  those  he  possessed.  Had  nature  not 
been  niggard  on  one  side  while  generous  on 
the  other,  Fair  would  have  died  poor.  He 
was  denied  imagination,  for  example — the 
power  to  see  himself  objectively,  as  if  he  had 
been  somebody  else.  He  had  no  power  to 
sympathize  with  others,  and  so  feel  moved 
to  help  them,  or  refrain  from  hurting  them. 
On  the  side  of  the  affections  nature  left  him 
almost  blank.  He  loved  himself  so  in- 
tensely that  there  was  little  or  no  room  for 
love  of  anybody  else.  Thus  he  came  to  be 
an  active  Selfishness,  reaching  for  what  it 
desired  most,  and  retaining  what  it  grasped. 

Those  who  study  Fair  as  a  man  must  fail 
to  understand  him.  He  should  be  viewed 
as  a  magnet,  an  octopus,  or  any  other  thing, 
inorganic  or  organic,  that  stands  for  the 
acts  of  attracting  and  seizing  and  holding. 
What  feeling,  strength,  thought,  time,  other 
men  expend  in  friendship,  love  and  pleasure 
he  saved  for  the  one  purpose  that  seemed  to 
him  worth  living  for — accumulation.  No 
longings  for  ease,  no  desires  to  brighten  the 
world  for  his  fellow  creatures,  no  flashes  of 
perceptions  or  satisfactions  not  mercenary  or 
sensual  disturbed  the  steadiness  of  his  pur- 
pose to  pile  up  the  coins  by  which  he  sur- 
rounded himself,  and  whose  towering 
increase  gratified  him  as  the  growing  heighi 
of  the  pyramids  pleased  the  Egyptian  mon- 
archs  that  reared  them.  It  ought  not  to  be 
hard  to  comprehend  the  psychology  of  so 
simple  an  organism  as  a  Fair.  Eliminate 
from  any  man  of  business  with  whom  you 
are  acquainted  everything  that  fits  him  for 
the  duties  of  a  husband,  father,  friend  and 
social  companion,  and  intensify  the  remain- 


ing  money-getting   faculty,   and   you   have 
Fair. 


I  say  he  lived  a  useful  life  and  died  a  use- 
ful death.  I  knew  him  well  in  the  days 
when  on  the  Comstock  he  was  piling  up  his 
millions.  And  neither  then  nor  after  did  I 
ever  meet  a  man  of  good  intelligence  who 
had  dealings  with  him  of  any  sort  that  did 
not  detest  him.  This  was  because  he  filled 
all  who  came  into  contact  with  him  with 
suspicion  and  re.'ientment.  It  is  inevitable 
that  men  should  judge  others  by  themselves. 
Fair  had  but  one  aim  in  life — to  get  money. 
In  order  to  accomplish  that  he  would  stop  at 
nothing,  for  he  had  neither  heart  nor  morals. 
If  you  possessed  a  dollar  that  he  could 
wheedle  or  force  from  you  he  would  do  it. 
It  was  as  natural  that  he  would  assume  that 
to  be  your  state  of  mind  with  reference  to 
himself  as  it  is  for  an  animal  to  think  that 
all  other  animals  want  the  bone  he  is  gnaw- 
ing or  has  buried.  If  he  knew  you  to  be 
without  the  cunning  to  attempt  to  despoil 
him,  or  without  the  power  to  do  it  if  you 
tried,  it  pleased  him  to  show  a  good-humored 
contempt  for  you  as  an  inferior.  And  to 
Fair  every  man  was  an  inferior  who  was 
poorer  than  himself,  or  less  eager  for  money. 

It  was  hard  for  him  throughout  his  life  to 
speak  of  his  partners  with  civility.  They 
had  but  to  fall  into  temporary  misfortune 
for  his  scorn  of  them  to  break  out.  Their 
greater  wealth  forced  his  respect,  though  he 
attributed  their  larger  piles  to  luck  and 
association  with  himself. 

When  young  Flood  in  his  boyhood 
was  guilty  of  some  folly  that  disturbed 
his  father  and  set  the  gossips  of  the 
newspapers  cackling,  Fair  went  around 
Virginia  City  chuckling,  and  saying  to 
others  as  he  said  to  me:  "  Well,  what 
can  you  expect  of  a  boy  that  has  a  fool  for  a 
father?"  When  the  wheat  deal  emptied  the 
pockets  of  the  partners  of  millions  and  re- 
duced them  to  need  of  ready  cash,  he  sighed 
mockingly  and  said  of  Mackay  and  his  At- 
lantic cable:  "  Poor  John,  poor  John;  he 
has  all  his  money  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 
And  even  to  strangers  he  shook  his  head 
and  murmured:  "I  did  for  both  of  them 
all  that  any  man  could.  One  I  lifted  from 
the  bar  and  the  other  from  the  wheelbarrow. 
But  what  can  you  do  for  fools'?" 


What  was  removed  from  his  understand- 
ing he  despised.  Everything  in  a  rich  man 
that  was  not  designed  to  bring  in  more 
money  he  sneered  at  as  a  weakness. 
Mackay's  liking  for  the  companionship  of 
actors  and  artists  and  authors  and  statesmen 
amused  him.  It  gave  him  an  agreeable 
sense  of  superiority.  "  I  see  John's  been 
giving  a  dinner  in  New  York  to  Bob  Inger- 
BoU  and    Conkling    and   that    actor    man, 


McCullough,"  he  said  to  me  once  in  Virginia 
City.  "  John's  a  great  admirer  of  genius. 
I  wonder  how  much  they  borrowed  from 
him?"  During  his  absence  for  a  long  period 
he  left  his  wife  without  money  to  pay  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  household.  This 
was  not  from  miserliness  but  from  a  simian, 
Quilp-like  proneness  to  torment.  Mackay, 
when  the  lady  appealed  to  him  in  her 
embarrassment,  drew  a  check  with  a  gentle- 
man's generosity.  It  was  years  before  Fair 
would  speak  to  him  again.  That  check  was 
the  cause  of  the  breach  that  had  long  been 
threatening.  Fair  could  not  understand  the 
check. 


His  vacation  from  money-making  and  ap- 
pearance in  the  Senate  was  prompted  by 
jealousy.  It  annoyed  him  that  his  partner, 
Mackay,  should  be  known  by  the  public  men 
of  the  country  and  be  welcomed  everywhere 
by  those  famous  for  other  things  than 
wealth.  Besides,  Mrs.  Mackay's  social  suc- 
cess abroad  inspired  Mrs.  Fair  with  ambition. 
Why  shouldn't  the  Fairs  do  anything  the 
Mackays  had  done?  So  Fair  paid  above 
$300,000  to  go  to  the  Senate.  He  left  his 
wife  at  home.  He  wanted  a  monopoly  of  the 
social  success  for  himself;  the  man  could  not 
bear  to  share  anything  with  anybody.  He 
revolted  Washington.  I  learned  there  that 
he  had  made  the  same  impression  as  he 
made  in  Virginia  City,  for  he  could  not  but 
reveal  himself.  If  anyone  was  civil  to  Fair 
his  first  instinct  was  to  endeavor  to  discover 
what  the  practicer  of  the  artful  civility  was 
after — what  scheme  he  had  for  coaxing  away 
some  of  the  Fair  dollars. 

At  the  Capitol  men  and  women  spoke  to 
me  of  him  with  aversion  as  a  gross,  dull, 
greedy  person,  unfit  for  intercourse  with 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  But  he  was  not  dull. 
He  was  sharp — too  sharp.  They  understood 
him  no  better  than  he  understood  them. 
They  simply  misread  each  other.  That  was 
Fair's  weakness.  He  assumed  that  money 
was  in  everybody's  estimation  the  supreme 
good  and  that  nobody  would  refrain  from 
any  guile  to  get  some  of  his.  That  he  was 
too  clever  to  let  anybody  succeed  in  doing  it 
gave  him  the  satisfaction,  the  warmth 
around  the  heart,  that  constitutes  the  con- 
sciousness of  individuality,  of  life. 

Heaven  knows  the  man  had  reason  enough 
to  despise  his  fellow  creatures.  Those  who 
were  not  of  the  kind  that  wanted  something 
from  him  learned  to  keej)  away.  He  en- 
countered in  plenty  the  sort  with  whom  it  is 
instinctive  to  pay  adulation  to  wealth.  He 
met  in  his  world  the  men  he  was  looking  for 
— the  men  who  matched  their  wits  against 
his  to  maneuver  dollars  from  his  jiossession, 
but  his  faculties  were  specialized  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  he  met  more  than  a  few  who 
could    overmatch    him.    In    the    game    of 


ARTHUR     McEWEN'S     LETTER. 


money  he  was  a  professional,  a  Corbett,  and 
nearly  all  others  who  went  up  against  him 
were  amateurs.  One  who  gives  all  his  time 
and  thought  to  anything  necessarily  grows 
more  skillful  than  those  who  have  time  and 
thought  to  spare  for  other  things.  But  even 
Corbett  does  not  always  box. 

In  my  younger  and  more  vehement 
days  I  was  wont  to  revile  Fair  and 
hate  him,  he  was  so  antipathetic  to 
one  of  my  temperament,  but  a  wider  knowl- 
edge of  life  brought  me,  years  ago,  to  pity 
him.  I  have  watched  his  (Uclinc  with  a 
commiseration  that  would  have  prompted 
me,  had  he  been  able  to  understand  my  feel- 
ing, to  go  up  and  offer  the  old  man  my  hand. 
Wife,  children,  health,  everything  that  makes 
life  worth  living,  fell  away  from  him.  I  saw 
him  walking  the  streets  less  than  two  weeks 
ago  smoking  the  one  daily  cigar  his  physician 
allowed  him.  All  his  pleasures,  aside  from 
that  of  accumulation,  were  those  of  the  body. 
But  he  knew  his  disease  was  mortal  and  that 
to  prolong  life  he  must  be  abstemious.  His 
self-denials  had  the  mockery  of  skulls  at  the 
feast.  He  walked  the  streets  as  the  total  of 
his  gains — nothing  more.  Therefore  the  old 
man  was  pitiable.  Death  walked  with  him, 
and  he  knew  it.  Death  meant  nothing  for 
him  save  divorce  from  his  wealth — the 
wrenching  away  of  his  grasp  from  what  he 
had  given  his  whole  life  to  gather.  Death 
was  defeat — his  overcoming  by  one  more 
powerful  than  himself,  and  there  was  a  hu- 
miliation in  that  which  no  one  not  a  Fair 
could  feel.  Yet  he  was  a  stout  warrior,  and 
his  front  was  bold  and  calm  as  he  walked 
the  street  with  the  end  not  a  week  away. 
He  died  fighting,  and  the  singleness  of 
his  purpose  extorts  respect.  See  how 
he  sought,  when  he  knew  death  had 
him,  to  gratifj'  his  master  passion  of  ac- 
cumulation from  the  grave  and  bedevil 
his  heirs  by  intervening  between  them  and 
their  desire  to  spend.  All  his  life  it  was  his 
pleasure  to  stand  between  his  money  and 
those  who  wanted  to  scatter  it,  and  in  dying 
he  managed  to  lay  his  body  as  a  paper- 
weight on  the  coupons.  Fair  does  not  seem 
dead  to  his  heirs.  He  derived  anticipatory 
pleasure  through  many  years  in  contemplat- 
ing what  has  come  to  pass. 


That  a  man  of  such  endowments  of  mind 
and  heart  should  have  been  able  to  roll 
together  such  a  pile  of  wealth  explains  what 
I  mean  when  I  say  that  his  life  and  death 
were  useful.  There  is  on  all  hands  a  recog- 
nition that  he  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  the 
money-getter,  and  the  money-getter  is  the 
noble  in  our  social  structure.  Old  concep- 
tions of  worth,  old  ideals,  survive  with  more 
or  less  force,  but  the  accepted  dogma  is  that 
in  the  struggle  for  the  prizes  of  life  the 
fittest  survive.  The  fittest  for  what?  The 
fittest  to  take  possession  of  the  things  worth 
having — the  things  we  should  all  like  to 
have  the  mastery  and  use  of.  Money  is  the 
key  which  unlocks  ninety  in  a  hundred  of 
the  treasure  boxes  that  men  desire  to  open 
and  enjoy.  Fair  had  the  key.  He  was  a 
perfect  example  of  the  successful  money- 
getter.  He  was  what  the  average  man  would 
like  to  be,  were  it  not  that  the  average  man 
is  weakened,  and  made  better,  by  the  play 
of  influences  that  come  down  to  affect,  and 
yet  do  not  belong  to,  a  strictly  commercial 
time.  He  was  an  unrelieved  example  of 
entire  success.  His  concentration  of  his 
powers  in  the  pursuit  of  what  all  but  a  few 
are  pursuing  produced  results  in  millions, 
which  command  the  respect  and  evoke  the 
envy  of  competitors.  He  was  fitted  for  the 
modern  environment  as  few  are. 


Though  every  other  man  you  meet  desires 


to  be  rich — and  it  is  not  an  unnatural,  not 
an  unworwthv  desire — I  doubt  if  one 
in  ten  thousand  of  the  ambitious  would  de- 
liberately consent  to  be  a  Fair  to  gain  their 
wish.  There  is  that  in  them  which  shrinks 
from  such  a  fate,  such  a  personality,  as  his. 
Hence  not  one  in  ten  thousand  becomes  a 
millionaire,  let  alone  a  forty-millionaire. 
The  causes  that  implant  this  reluctance  are 
the  characteristics,  the  instincts  that  render 
them  unaccommodating  to  their  environ- 
ment. Their  repulsion  does  them  credit  as 
men,  but  it  brings  them  under  the  contempt 
that  Fair  would  have  bestowed  upon  them. 
To  be  entire  successes  they  would  have  to  be 
what  he  was,  useless  successes — gatherers  of 
viands  for  the  feast  of  life,  which,  when 
gathered,  they  would  not  have  known 
how  to  sit  down  and  enjoy.  Who  on 
Front  street,  on  Sansome  street,  would  really 
care  to  be  he?  Is  there  any  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  or  Board  of  Trade,  or 
Traffic  Association  that  would  change  places 
with  Fair — Fair  living,  not  dead? 


We  are  all  human,  and  no  matter  what 
religions  and  philosophies  teach,  personal 
happiness  is  the  good  aimed  at.  Wealth  is 
Sought  intelligently  because  its  attainment 
seems  to  insure  liberty  to  him  who  has  it  to 
do  as  he  pleases — to  give  him  a  license  to  be 
happy.  "  We  honor  the  rich,"  says  Emerson, 
"  because  they  have  externally  the  freedom, 
power  and  grace  which  we  feel  to  be  proper 
to  man — proi)er  to  us."  That  is  to  say  we 
respect  the  possessor  of  forty  millions  be- 
cause we  fancy  him  to  possess  wings  which 
he  can  use  if  he  chooses.  But  nobody  re- 
spected Fair  for  his  possession  of  wings; 
— for  he  was  as  heavily  loaded  with  his 
twenties  as  the  Jumping  Frog  of  Calaveras 
with  his  shot,  and  had  neither  the  ability  nor 
desire  to  fly. 

It  is  an  old,  old  story,  the  progressive 
forgetfulness  of  wealth  as  a  means,  and  ab- 
sorption in  it  as  an  end.  Literature  and 
fable  are  full  of  it,  but  it  is  always  new  when 
a  striking  instance  comes  under  our  own  ob- 
servation. It  isn't  often  that  men  and  women, 
and  even  children,  see  it  so  plainlj'  exhibited 
as  in  Fair.  He  wasn't  a  miser;  for  the  old 
man  had  a  sense  of  humor  of  his  own  and 
would  have  laughed  at  rags  on  himself.  But 
nfter  he  had  clothed  himself  and  fed  himself 
and  bought  him.self  a  cigar  and  paid  the 
rent  for  comfortable  lodgings,  it  would  have 
seemed  fantastic  for  him  to  have  spent 
money  for  anything  else  except  such  evanes- 
cent pleasures  as  the  devil  suggested.  Even 
then  he  would  have  regretted  the  absence  of 
his  bookkeeper. 

This  grossest  of  Philistines  has  enabled 
even  the  youngest  of  his  tribe  to  see  that 
the  peaks  of  highest  Philistia  hold  no 
treasures  worth  the  climb.  Contrast  such  a 
life  as  his  with  that  of  the  novelist  Steven- 
son's. The  man  of  genius  did  not  know 
what  all  the  petty  struggling  and  striving 
meant,  but  he  felt  how  petty  and  sordid  it 
was,  and  left  it,  going  away  to  an  island  of 
the  sea  where  men  went  naked  and  were 
natural.  There  he  strove  to  become  natural 
himself,  and  wrote,  and  become  natural,  and 
the  loving  hands  of  natural  men  toiled  to 
bury  him.  There  was  no  war  over  his  be- 
longings while  he  remained  above  ground. 


and  reach  the  shade  of  the  trees.  A  few, 
like  Fair,  become  so  engrossed  in  the  employ- 
ment of  bridge-building  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  liridge  becomes  an  end  in  itself 
and  they  waste  their  years  in  its  rearing  and 
die  content  with  their  fame  as  engineers. 
The  humble  man  who  crosses  on  an  un- 
steady plank  is  wiser  than  he.  His  unfin- 
ished bridge  is  a  folly.  In  the  judicious  it 
excites  neither  more  awe  nor  respect  than  a 
modern  man-of-war  in  the  hands  of  a  Chi- 


The  useful  lesson  of  Fair's  useless  life  is 
that  we  are  all  born  upon  the  hither  side  of 
the  stream  of  difficulty,  on  the  other  side  of 
which  lie  the  fields  of  ease  and  pleasure.  To 
throw  bridges  across  this  stream  seems 
rational  employment  to  those  of  us  who  are 
not  satisfied  to  remain  as  we  were  born.  The 
rational  are  content  to  complete  their  bridges 


That  Fair  remained  among  us  and  invested 
his  money  in  onr  real  estate,  and  put  up 
buildings,  is  accounted  creditable.  If  his 
inability  to  move  has  been  useful  to  us  let 
us  be  glad  that  he  was  without  the  imagina- 
tion to  inspire  the  desire  for  a  larger  life. 
Mackay  went  awaj-  and  laid  a  cable  under 
the  sea  and  saw  other  peoples.  He  was  not 
like  Fair,  afraid  to  adventure.  Our  turtle 
had  no  desire  for  new  scenes.  His  contempt 
for  any  creature  more  fleet-footed  than  him- 
self was  unfeigned.  No  man  has  died  in 
San  Francisco  since  San  Francisco  was  a  city 
who  deserved  men's  pity  more  than  James 
(t.  Fair,  for  the  radius  of  his  activities  and 
the  range  of  his  sympathies  were  exceedingly 
limited.  His  life  was  very  little.  I  say  he 
was  useful,  for  nearly  all  men  saw  what  he 
was. 

On  the  average  the  citizen  selected  from 
the  community  to  go  to  the  Legislature  is  a 
lawyer  or  a  man  of  some  property — one  who 
has  raised  himself  above  the  dead  level  of 
sordid  drudgery,  a  person  who  is  known  as  a, 
•'  smart  man,"  in  short.  His  election  is  the 
tribute  paid  to  his  superiority.  The  natural 
assumption  is  that  these  men  will  apply  to 
the  selection  of  a  United  States  Senator  the 
same  principle  that  was  applied  in  their  se- 
lection, that  they  ivill  select  from  the  whole 
community  a  man  who  is  to  the  State  what 
they  are  to  their  own  constituencies.  At 
least  this  is  expected  of  them.  The  theory  is 
that  the  representative  has  the  capacity  to 
represent.  Everybody  knows  that  the 
theory  fails  in  practice  but  the  theory  must 
survive  if  government  does.  If  Santa  Rosa 
wei-e  to  pick  off  a  park  bench  the  least  of 
the  hobos  to  s-end  to  the  Legislature  the  in- 
congruity of  the  thing  would  be  apparent  to 
all.  Yet  that  is  what  the  Republican  ])arty 
in  California  seems  bent  upon  doing,  for 
there  doesn't  seem  much  doubt  that  M.  H. 
de  Young  is  to  be  made  United  States  Sen- 
ator. It  is  not  because  the  Republican 
party  of  the  State  wants  this  or  that  the 
Republican  Legislature  desires  it  to  happen. 
If  the  matter  wore  put  to  a  popular 
vote  Mr.  Perkins,  Judge  De  Haven 
or  some  other  man  congruous  with 
the  idea  of  the  Senatorship  would 
doubtless  be  chosen,  but  it  happens  that  C. 
P.  Huntington  wants  M.  H.  De  Young,  and 
what  C.  P.  Huntington  wants  the  Republi- 
can party  of  California  has  to  put  up  with. 
Mr.  Huntington  is  under  no  illusions  as  to 
Mr.  De  Young;  he  knows  him  to  be  igno- 
rant, crass,  impudent,  forward,  and  no  bet- 
ter suited  to  the  society  of  the  Senate 
chamber  than  the  most  assured  and  eelf- 
confident  of  his  brakemen. 

Mr.  De  Young  is  without  education,  and 
although  for  twenty  years  he  has  been 
placed  in  circumstances  where  he  could  have 
acquired  at  least  the  outward  habits  of  civil- 
ized society,  he  has  shown  himself  incapable 
of  taking  on  the  slightest  polish.  It  is  men- 
tioned to  his  credit  that  he  was  once  a 
street  boy,  but  it  is  not  to  his  credit  that  he 
has  grown  to  mature  manhood  without  los- 
ing any  of  the  peculiarities  of  one.  He 
urges  in  his  own  behalf  that  as  a  Senator  he 
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would  lie  niorc  ii.-^<'fiil  tli;in  Mr  P.  lUins, 
because  lie  would  nol  be  dillident  in  asking 
for  what  he  thought  the  State  needed.  But 
as  the  asking  would  be  done  in  the  style  of 
the  gamin  who  has  half  a  dozen  papers  or 
apples  yet  to  sell,  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  his 
persistence  would  be  well  received  by  the 
harassed  senators. 


In  his  paper  Mr.  De  Young  plumes 
himself  upon  his  superior  aplomb,  but  al- 
though he  does  not  know  it,  there  is  a  de- 
stinclion  between  aplomb  and  cheek.  Igno- 
rance has  an  assurance  as  well  as  knowledge, 
but  it  depends  on  where  it  is  exercised 
whether  it  shall  prove  efficacious  or  not. 
One  can  easily  imagine  a  Senator  from 
Mississippi  speaking  with  confidence  to  Sen- 
ator Sherman,  say,  on  the  need  for  a  large 
appropriation  for  the  strengthening  of  the 
levees  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  one  may 
readily  picture  also  Senator  De  Young 
harassing  Senator  Sherman  to  vote  for  an 
appropriation  for  the  deepening  of  San 
Rafael  creek — not  because  San  Rafael  creek 
would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  naviga- 
ble waters  of  the  United  States,  but  because 
the  Senator  from  California  intended  to  tell 
the  reporters  how  he  had  stood  up  "the  jay 
from  Ohio."  Unquestionably  appropriations 
are  good  things,  but  it  is  also  well  to  have 
them  applied  for  by  a  pei'son  who  is  admitted 
to  reputable  society  at  home.  It  is  a  large 
price  to  pay  for  appropriations  to  deepen 
and  widen  creeks  if  they  shall  be  obtained 
to  get  rid  of  a  person  who  knows  even  less 
about  the  primary  principles  of  English 
grammar  than  he  does  of  the  rudiments  of 
engineering.  I  am  not  exaggerating.  M.  H. 
De  Young  is  a  vulgarian  so  pronounced  that 
he  is  a  jest  among  men  whose  highest  social 
life  is  found  in  the  Kearny  street  saloons,  and 
who,  since  he  became  proprietor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  through  his  brother's 
death,  has  been  refused  admission  to  any 
club  in  San  Francisco.  He  cannot  write,  he 
cannot  talk,  he  cannot  conduct  himself  after 
the  manner  of  the  civilized;  he  is  a  boor 
whose  manners  divert  the  waiters  who  serve 
him  his  meals  in  the  restaurants.  He  is  no 
more  representative  of  the  brains  and  culti- 
vated life  of  the  metropolis  than  is  the  hobo 
who  sits  upon  the  bench  of  the  unemployed 
in  Santa  Rosa  waiting  for  the  farmer  to  offer 
him  a  job.  If  he  has  money  it  has  come  to 
him  for  the  most  part  disgracefully;  it  is  no 
more  creditable  to  his  personality  tiian  was 
Fair's — indeed  far  less  so,  for  when  Fair  did 
not  dig  bis  out  of  the  ground  he  stole  it  like 
a  man  and  a  pirate  in  the  stock  market. 
He  never  blackmailed.  Fair's  counterpart, 
Skaron,  was  wont  to  say  that  his  wrist  had 
grown  weary  drawing  checks  to  meet  the 
blackmailing  demands  of  the  De  Youngs. 
Stanford  knew  the  survivor  of  the  brothers 
to  his  cost  and  hated  him  to  his  dying  day. 
It  was  because  of  this  hate  that  Huntington 
first  conceived  the  notion  of  making  De 
Young  Stanford's  colleague  in  the  Senate. 
The  humiliation  that  the  old  man  designed 
for  his  partner  he  now  in  his  ujalig- 
nity  reserves  for  a  State  in  rebel- 
lion. Collis  P.  Huntington,  who  desired 
to  beat  Sutro  for  Mayor  with  the  unspeakable 
Dr.  O'Donnell,  has  a  natural  affinity  toward 
the  proprietor  of  the  Chronicle  for  the  Sena- 
torship.  Wishing  to  get  even  on  California, 
he  picks  out  for  the  Senator  the  most  disre- 
putable public  man  in  the  State.  The  revenge 
would  be  retroactive,  too;  it  would  destroy 
one  of  the  honors  enjoyed  by  Stanford  dur- 
ing life. 

Under  what  bonds  are  the  menabers  of  the 
California  Legislature  to  impose  this  disgrace 
upon  their  State?  They  are  men  who  have 
to  make   their  living   here — to   pursue  their 


professions,  follow  their  trades,  accumulate 
property,  rear  their  children.  They  have  a 
stake  in  the  State's  good  name.  No  one  of 
them  can  vote  to  make  M.  H.  de  Young 
United  States  Senator  without  branding  him- 
self for  life  as  a  lackey  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific, in  pursuance  of  an  order  from  W.  \V. 
Stow,  obedience  to  whom  leaves  a  cicatrice 
acro.ss  the  face  of  one's  character  which  every 
eye  can  read.  Under  what  bonds  are  legis- 
lators to  obey  W.  W.  Stow?  Who  is  he,  and 
what  is  his  commission  to  command  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  of  California?  He 
is  rich,  to  be  sure,  Isut  the  orders  he  issues 
are  not  his  own.  He  is  intelligent,  knows 
what  a  gentleman  should  be,  and  feels  the 
same  aversion  to  the  De  Young  that  all  the 
reasonably  well-bred  experience,  but  he  has 
undertaken  to  elect  him.  C.  P  Hunt- 
ington has  no  more  tenderness  for 
the  sensibilities  of  W.  W.  Stow  than  W.  W. 
Stow  has  for  the  sensibilities  of  the  members 
of  the  Legislature.  But  as  the  average  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature  is  not  a  scoundrel  either 
by  profession  or  for  diversion,  it  is  not  com- 
prehensible why  he  should  pay  so  much 
respect  to  the  orders  of  \V.  W.  Stow  as  W. 
W.  Stow  pays  to  the  orders  of  C.  P.  Huut- 
ington. 

A  tyranny  without  conscience  like  that  of 
the  Southern  Pacific,  necessarily  gives  being 
to  such  moral  malformations  as  W.  W.  Stow, 
but  it  is  not  comprehensible  why  they  should 
be  duplicated  in  every  community  in  the 
persons  of  legislators.  If  the  moral  sense  of 
those  communities  were  as  healthy  as  it 
should  be  the  duplication  would  be  impossi- 
ble. Whatever  the  officers  of  the  Republican 
party  of  California  may  be — and  heaven 
knows,  with  Burns,  Cornwall  and  Hayward, 
it  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  their  unworth 
— the  mass  of  its  voters  are  ordinary  Cali- 
fornians,  and  ordinary  Californians  are  not 
criminals.  Therefore  it  does  seem  as  though 
there  should  be  moral  health  enough  in  the 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Republican 
voters  in  the  State  to  prevent  the  infamy  of 
the  election  of  a  De  Young  to  the  Senate — 
for  a  De  Young  is  but  a  composite  of  Burns, 
Cornwall  and  Hayward,  with  the  intellect 
left  out. 


What  service  has  C.  P.  Huntington  ren- 
dered the  Republican  party  of  California, 
what  favor  has  he  conferred  upon  it,  that 
his  will  should  be  omnipotent  ?  He 
is  not  even  a  resident  of  the  State. 
His  known  approval  of  the  candidacy  of 
any  man  requiring  the  popular  vote — as  in 
the  case  of  M.  M.  Estee — is  fatal  to  him. 
The  suspicion  of  such  a  connection  is  inju- 
rious. He  is  known  to  be  a  malignant, 
clever  old  man  whom  Californians  as  a  rule 
are  glad  to  disoblige,  as  was  shown  in  the 
election  of  Adolph  Sutro  as  Mayor  of  San 
Francisco.  His  name  stands  for  spoliation 
and  obdurate  retusalto  abate  a  jotof  his  privi- 
lege to  rob.  People  writhe  under  his  power 
and  burn  with  resentment  under  his  con- 
temptuous lecturing.  He  is  hated  as  Stan- 
ford and  none  of  his  other  partners  ever 
were.  Yet  when  it  is  given  out  that  \\^  W. 
Stow,  who  in  himself  is  without  political 
authority  or  influence,  lias  received  orders 
to  elect  De  Young  to  the  Senate,  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  the  ukase  will  be  obeyed 
— that  Caligula's  horse  will  be  made  Consul. 
Arthur  McEwen. 


Dr.  Thomas  Dwight  tells  the  following  anecdote 
of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in  his  capacity  of  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy:  "What  are  you  doing?"  he 
once  asked  another  student  in  the  dissecting-room. 
"Ligating  arteries,  sir."  "Why  not  say  tie?"  asked 
Dr.  Holmes.  "I  find  that  country  practitioners 
ligate  arteries,  and  that  surgeons  tie  them." 


THE   TWADDLER. 


Wliat  the  deuce  are  we  coming  to  in  California 
when  tlie  press  can  apeak  diaresi)ectfiilly  of  forty 
million  dollars?  Here's  Senator  Fair  not  in  his 
grave  yet  (this  is  written  on  Tlmrsday)  and  the 
newspapers  are  teeming  with  anecdotes  concerning 
llie  opulent  dceeased.  [  can't  say  that  the  circum- 
stance gives  me  a  personal  shock,  as  tlie  late  Hena- 
tor  was  never  particularly  respcellnl  to  myself. 
But,  deninie,  some  deference  is  due  u  great  fortune 
such  as  his.  Once  wlien  I  stoppeil  him  as  he  was 
hurrying  along  Montgomery  street,  [iresumably 
towiuds  the  Nevada  Bank  (for  it  was  during  tlie 
wheat  deal)  with  a  polite  remark  ahout  the  bril- 
liancy of  a  function  at  Mrs.  Fair's  mansion  on  the 
previous  evening,  he  exclaimed  with  great  exacer- 
bation : 

"Out  of  ine  way,  ye  dammed  old  fulc— ye  dammed 
old  fule!" 

Bbfoie  I  could  think  of  a  crushing  retort,  which  is 
my  specialty,  he  had  passed  beyond  the  reach  of 
my  voice,  and  I  was  obliged  to  commit  my  reply  to 
paper,  which  1  handed  to  his  son  Charley  to  de- 
liver, hut  I  am  sorry  to  aay  the  millionaire  never 
vouchsafed  me  a  reply. 

For  a  long  time  1  bore  malice,  but  now  that  he  is 
dead  I  forgive  him.  Yes,  begad,  I  forgive  him. 
Persiflage  is  not  the  man  to  carry  a  resentment  be- 
yond the  grave. 

"I  should  think,"  I  said  to  Senator  de  Young 
only  yesterday,  "iliat  a  sense  of  propriety  would  re- 
strain you  from  expending  your  irony  on  a  man  of 
Fair's  enormous  wealth." 

"Irony?"  cried  Dii  Yonag,  astonished 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  said;  "I  see  you  spoke  in  the 
Chronicle  of  hissimp'e,  manly  frankness. 

"Ob,  well,"  said  Harry,  taking  a  cigar  from  my 
vest  pocket,  "he  wasn't  on  my  political  side  of  the 
liouBP,  you  know,  and  besides  that — yes,  hang  it, 
he's  dead  anyway." 

Harry  never  forgets  anything.  I  wouldn't  be 
surprised  to  see  him  the  President  or  a  rabbi  some 
'lay.  

Joe  Redding  was  walking  about  the  rooms  of  the 
Bohemian  on  New  Year's  eve  with  an  impression. 
He  is  one  of  that  sort  of  men  who  always  have  im- 
pressions when  the  occasion  is  proper.  I  doubt  if 
he  ever  th  inks  of  his  Savior  except  upon  Christmas, 
or  of  gratitude  except  upon  Thanksgiving  Day,  or  of 
good  resolutions  Sive  upon  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  Veuve  and  myself  positively  object  to  New 
Year's  eve.  We  have  not  much  to  do  with  trade, 
but  slight  as  our  connection  with  it  is,  we  naturally 
object  to  having  it  interfered  with. 

"For  twelve  months  to  come,"  cried  Joe,  "I  shall 
not  drink  a  drop.  I  have  tiought  a  diary  and  re- 
corded my  vow  in  it.  I  have  also  written  it  above 
my  door,  and  I  have  scratched  it  upon  my  window- 
pane  with  my  diamond  ring.  I  have  gone  upon  my 
knees  and  pledged  myself  to  my  Maker.  I  tried  to 
get  Bouvier  to  permit  me  to  go  upon  the  stage  at 
the  Baldwin  and  announce  it  to  the  public,  but  he 
refuted.  He  said  he  did  not  think  it  was  any  con- 
sequence to  San  Francisco  whether  I  drank  or 
not." 

"Egad,  Joe,"  said  Veuve,  "it's  of  considerable 
consequence  to  a  good  many  of  your  friends." 

I  did  not  tbinK  this  reflection  upon  Joe's  generos- 
ity was  fair,  as  I  have  known  him  in  his  time  to 
throw  considerable  trade  in  Veuve's  way,  for  he  has 
introduced  quite  a  number  of  strangers  into  the 
club.  And  I  have  never  noticed  that  he  was 
stingy. 

Slyly  glancing  at  my  watch,  which  a  friend,  who 
shall  be  nameless,  has  signalized  the  season  by  re- 
storing to  me,  I  cursed  the  waiter  and  called  for 
the  dice. 

"What  shall  it  be,  Harry,"  says  I,  "a  bottle  of 
Cresta  Bedamca  or  Pommery  Tic?" 

We  shook,  and  I  am  sorry  to  eay  fortune  was 
against  me.  Of  course  I  invited  Redding  to  partici- 
pate, and  a  more  fearful  struggle  I  never  witnessed 
in  a  human  countenance. 

"Is  it  after  twelve?"  he  asked  hoarsely. 

"Five  minutes,  said  Veuve. 

"Well,"  cried  Redding,  desperately,  "a  year 
more  or  less  doesn't  matter,"  and  he  dashed  ofl" a 
beaker  of  the  incomparable  vintage. 

Sitting  in  gloomy  thought  for  a  moment,  he  sud- 
denly sprang  to  his  feet,  and  roaring  out  an  order  for 
a  bottle  of  beer  he  rushed  to  the  piano  and  rattled 
off  the  drinking  song  from  "La  Grande  Diichesse," 
and  laughed  wildly  as  he  finished  it. 

I  think  more  of  Joe,  and  shall  not  press  him  for 
the  dozen  and  a  half  he  owes  me.  Next  day  1  saw 
him  walking  arm  in  arm  with  Pete  Bigelow! 

It  does  a  man  of  fashion  no  harm  to  keep  in 
touch  with  men  of  ati'airs.  On  New  Years'  Day  I 
encountered  Col.  Burns  wearing  a  monocle  Rntl  a 
chrysantliemum. 

"  Come  on    Persiflage,"    he    said    with    holiday 
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gayi-ly.  "let's  go  up  and  drop  in  on  tlie  Governor." 

"  Estee?"  I  said. 

"Eatee!"  cried  the  Colonel,  "this  is  no  day  for 
cemeteries,"    And  we  entered  the  California  hotel. 

"  You  brace  him,"  paid  Burns,  "  the  society  busi- 
nessis  more  in  your  lino  than  mine.'' 

Pushing  open  the  door,  according  to  campaign  in- 
vitation, I  called  ont  gaily : 

"Are  you  in,  Jim  ?" 

"  I  confess  I  wa«  never  more  astonished  in  ray 
life.  Before  Burns  and  I  knew  what  hr.d  happeneil 
to  us  we  foujid  our.-elves  at  the  bottom  of  the  stair 
In  a  very  dishevelled  condition  with  half  a  dozen 
men  at  onr  heels.  Foremost  among  I  hem  was 
Gavin  McNwb,  Premier  of  AdraiTdstralion,  who, 
very  red  in  the  face,  shook  his  fist  under  onr  noses 
and  cried  out  angrily :  "  Hang  ye,  have  ye  no  bet- 
ter manners  nor  tae  interrupt  a  consultation  on 
affairs  u' .State?  Hae  ye  no  respaict  fi^r  the  chief 
magistrate  o  a  great  coutnionwealth  nor  la^^  ca'  him 
Jaim?  Na,  na,"  he  continued,  holding  back  with  a 
firm  iiand  Eddy  Greany,  "  you  nninna  desgiaco  the 
Administration  wi'  violence." 

And  we  went  off  and  called  on  Bill  Stow  instead, 
who  isn't  proud. 

There  was  an  exceedingly  agreeable  liltlo  function 
at  Mills'  residence  on  New  Years'  niiiht,  where  we 
had  old  fashioned  games  wliich  reminded  most  of 
those  present  of  their  youth,  tln^igh  they  come  in 
after  my  time.  There  was  one  in  which  a  mon- 
strously pretty  gill  was  blindfoMcd  and  it  happened 
that  in  the  general  scurry  she  caught  nv\  and,  as 
in  duty  bound,  jirinlcd  a  kiss  upon  my  cheek.  I 
own  I  was  greatly  irapics-scd  and  paid  her  an 
amount  of  attention  during  the  evening  which  ex- 
cited the  ill-concealed  mirth  of  the  thoughtless.  As 
I  have  confessed  before,  in  these  communications  of 
late,  the  question  of  marriage  has  occupied  a  space 
in  my  mind  hitherto  denied  it.  And  subsequently 
having  the  young  lady  in  a  corner  it  occurred  to  me 
that  the  occasion  was  not  an  inauspicious  one  to 
make  tho;e  tender  advances  which,  I  have  under- 
stood, are  appropriate.  Of  coutse,  as  we  met  at 
Mills'  it  was  to  l>e  taken  for  granted  that  both  were 
eligible  from  a  worldly  point  of  view. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  I  said,  holding  herhy  the 
band  to  which  I  gave  a  tender  pressure,  and  speak- 
ing in  a  low  voice,  "  has  it  ever  occurred  to  you 
that  it  would  add  to  your  happiness  in  life  to  place 
yourself  in  the  care — under  the  loving  guardianship 
of  another?" 

"  Well,  Mr.  Per.siflage,"  she  said  with  a  blush  and 
a  canilorthal  were  equally  charming,  "  I  have  often 
heard  how  queer  you  are  out  here  in  California,  but 
really  as  t  liave  a  pa  and  a  ma  back  in  Massachu- 
setts I  really  can't  see  what  special  advantage  it 
would  be  tome  to  be  adopted." 

Unfortui  ately  there  were  tiiOBS  about  who  had 
been  rude  enough  to  listen  to  onr  conversation  and 
the  laughter  which  the  singular  misconception  of 
the  young  lady  excited,  induced  me  presently  to 
take  ray  leave,  tlujugh  Mr.  Mdls  did  everything  in 
his  power  to  detain  me,  going  so  far  indeed  as  to 
invite  me  in  a  loud  and  hearty  voice  to  send  him  up 
on  the  niorrow  two  dozen  of  the  Cresta  Bedainca. 
I  am  free  to  say  that  for  the  first  lime  in  my 
life  1  resented  such  an  order.  Not  even  the 
iwrsuasions  of  the  young  la<ly,  who,  I  could  see,  was 
tilled  with  mortification  and  remc-rse.  to  induce  me 
to  take  part  in  a  tableau  as  Methusaleh  could  pre- 
vail on  me  to  alter  my  determination  to  depart.  In 
my  indignatit  confusion  I  found  later  that  1  had 
taken  Mr.  Mills's  hat  instead  of  my  own,  and  al- 
though it  is  consiiler.ibly  too  small  tor  me,  begad  I 
shall  retain  it,  for  1  am  determined  never  to  enter 
his  house  again,  no  niatt*r  wliat  happens. 

Persiflagk. 


UNITED  STATES  SENATORS, 

THOSI   WHO     GO    OUT    AND    THOSE    WHO   .MAY     BE    HK- 
TCRKED. 

Some  of  the  California  papers  have  spoken  of 
Senator  Perkins'  return  to  this  State  as  an  evidence 
of  Ids  fear  of  defeat,  but  the  California  Senator  was 
nothing  more  than  faithful  to  custom  in  leaving 
Congress  to  fix  his  fences.  The  Senate  chamber 
will  be  comparatively  deserted  for  some  time  to 
come,  so  many  Senators  will  be  at  their  homes 
looking  out  for  re-election. 

One  of  Senator  Perkins'  political  managers,  in 
speaking  of  the  outlook  is  quoted  as  having  said : 
"  Unless  there  is  an  unusual  percentage  of  liars  in 
the  Legislature  Perkins  will  be  returned."  But 
unusual  percentages  of  this  kind  are  not  in. 
frequent  in  politics. 


The  Marquise  de  Fontenoy  is  responsible  for  the 
following  story  <m  the  Shah  of  Persia,  who  labors 
under  the  delusiiin  that  he  is  a  great  poet:  One 
day,  hearing  tlct  the  mot  fanjous  poet  in  Persia 
was  at  Teheran,  he  invited  him  to  the  palace  and 
insisted  on  reading  to  liim  his  poetry.  When  he 
got  to  the  end,  his  majesty  asked  of  the  poet  what 
he  thought  of  his  verses.  The  old  man,  with  more 
frankness  than  caution,  informed  the  shah  that 
they  were  witliout  rhyme,  meter  or  sense.  The 
king  at  once  flew  into  a  terrible  rage,  had  the  poet 
taken  out  to  the  imperial  stables  and  soundly  flogged 
by  the  grooms,  after  which  he  was  detained  in 
quasi  captivity.  A  few  days  afterward  the  shah 
again  summoned  the  old  man  to  his  presence, 
and  proceeded  to  read  some  verses  which  he  had 
just  composed.  Before  he  had  got  half-way  through, 
his  aged  critic  arose  and  amtded  oU'. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  inquired  the  astonished 
bhah. 

"I  am  going  to  the  stables  for  another  flogging," 
replied  the  poet. 

An  Eastern  visitor  to  the  Comstock,  who  had 
heard  of  Jim  Fair's  limited  knowledge,  once  asked 
him  it  in  his  experience  he  had  ever  come  across  a 
lode  of  ambergris.  ,'Oh,  yea,"  he  replied,  "there 
is  a  claim  up  near  Washoe,  and  it  assays  darned 
well  for  silver." 


Senator  Dolph  will  be  re-elected  on  the  first  ballot 
in  the  Oregon  Legislature.  Of  this  there  can  be 
little  question  as  no  opponent  is  in  the  field  and 
Dolph  is  backed  by  all  the  railroad  corporations  of 
his  State. 

In  Washington  State  Levi  P.  Ankeny  leads  in 
the  fight  for  the  seat  that  John  B.  Allen  tilled  until 
the  Legislature  of  two  years  auo  got  into  a  dea^i- 
lock  and  failed  to  elect  anyone.  Ankeny  is  the 
richest  man  in  the  State,  a  Walla  Walla  banker, 
with  no  public  experience  whatever.  If  lie  is 
elected  it  will  lie  a  clear  case  of  purchase.  His 
opponents  are  John  L.  Wilson,  a  present  Con- 
gressman who  has  held  office  ever  since  he  entered 
the  State,  and  State  Senator  Taylor,  iin  A.  P.  A. 
leader  who  lives  in  Tacoma. 


Mr.  Power  of  Montana  is  said  to  be  certain  of  re- 
election. 

Mr.  Shotip  of  Idaho  is  in  a  peculiar  position.  He 
agreed  not  to  he  a  candidate  provided  Willis  Sweet, 
the  present  representative  from  that  State,  got  the 
indorsement  of  the  Republican  Convention  for  Sena- 
tor. Sweet  could  not  get  it  and  Shoup  considers 
himself  released  from  his  pledge,  so  that  he  will 
enter  the  contesi  and  will  probably  win,  as  he  is 
the  richest  man  in  Idaho.  But  Mr.  Sweet  declares 
that  Senator  Shoup  has  acted  in  bad  "faith  and  a 
lively  senatorial  fight  is  promised. 

Senator  Carey  of  Wyoming,  who  aroused  the  ire 
of  Senator  Jones  of  Nevada  for  standing  with  the 
Eastern  Senators  in  the  flglit  over  the  repeal  of  the 
Sherman  law  purchasing  clause,  is  likely  to  be  de- 
feated by  his  business  partner,  Mr.  Warren,  a 
strong  free  silver  man. 


Mr.  Martin  of  Kansas,  the  Populist  Democrat 
will  give  place  to  a  Kepublican.  J.  J.  Ingalls  is  not 
an  avowed  canilidate  but  some  of  his  friends  hope 
to  secure  him  a  return  to  the  Senate  over  which  he 
once  presided  as  President  pro  iem  and  was  next  in 
succession  to  President  Arthur. 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Iowa  announced  his  retirement 
over  a  year  ago  and  Congressman  Gear  was  elected 
as  his  successor. 

Mr.  Manderson  of  Nebraska  has  also  announced 
that  he  was  going  ont  of  politics  to  make  some 
money  for  his  old  age,  and  he  will  be  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Thurston,  former  President  of  the  National 
League  of  Republican  Clubs  and  present  attorney 
tor  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  jovial  Senator  Wolcott  of  Colorado  has  received 
a  letter  signed  by  every  Republican  member  of  the 
Colorado  Legislature  asking  him  to  accept  re-elec- 
tion, and  he  has  said  he  would. 


Mr.  Cullom  of  Illinois,  who  so  prides  himself  on 
resembling  Abraham  Lincoln,  has  met  with  formid- 
able opposition  in  his  campaign  for  re-election  but 
the  KepuVtlican  papers  of  Chicago  speak  now  of  his 
return  as  almost  certain. 

.Minnesota  will,  unless  something  unforeseen 
occurs,  give  Mr.  Washburn,  the  flour  man,  another 
term  as  Senator  Davis'  partner. 

Young  Mr.  Patton  of  Michigan  who  was  lifted  out 
of  obscurity  by  his  appointment  a  year  or  so  since 
seems  doomed  to  defeat,  so  many  are  his  opponents 
01  superior  strength.  Whatever  the  result  it  will 
he  effected  by  combination  of  several  of  the  present 
warring  factions. 

One-eyed  Gov.  Tillman  will  sit  in  the  Senate  as 
Mr.  Ransom's  successor  and  a  Republican  will  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Jarvie.  This  break  in  the  .Solid  South  will 
not  stand  alone,  however,  for  West  Virginia  will 
send  a  Republican  as  Mr.  Camden's  successor — 
probably  Steve  Elkins. 


their  friends  in  Washington  that  they  were  i  eriuiu 
of  re-election.  But  .Mr.  Harris  of  "fennesBee  will 
win  only  after  a  desperate  fight.  He  has  more  votes 
than  any  of  his  opjionents,  but  combined  they  could 
easily  defeat  him. 

Across  the  river,  in  Arkansas,  Mr.  Berry  is  also 
having  a  very  lively  time.  Hiseneintee  are  anxious 
to  have  Minister  Breckenridge  return  and  make  a 
try  for  the  seat. 

Texas  will  no  doul.t  return  Mr.  Coke  without  any 
delay.  Mr.  Morgan  of  Alabama  and  Mr.  Caffrey  of 
Louisiana  have  already  been  re-elected.  But  Mr. 
McLaurin  of  Missis>ippi  will  retire  after  only  a  year 
in  the  Senate  to  allow  of  the  return  of  his  prede- 
cessor, who  voluntarily  retired  for  a  time  on  account 
of  ill  beallh. 

In  Deleware  things  are  bidly  mixed.  Mr.  Hig- 
gins,  whose  term  expires,  is  opposed  by  Mr. 
Addicks,  the  gas  trust  magnate,  and  by  Mr.  Maseey, 
who  was  connecteil  with  the  management  of  the 
World's  Fair.  The  two  latter  together  have  enough 
votes  to  keep  Mr.  Higgins  at  home. 


Mr.  McMillan  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Petligrewof  .Sonth 
Dakota  and   Mr.    Lindsay   of  Kentucky,  have  told 


Senator  McPherson  of  New  Jersey  announced 
over  a  year  ago  that  his  present  was  his  last  term. 
In  doing  this  he  proved  himself  a  man  of  foresight, 
for  the  present  Legislature  is  overwhelmingly  Re- 
publican and  will  choose  Gen.  Sewell,  according  to 
all  authorities. 

Rhode  Island  sent  a  wholesale  grocer  named 
Dixon  to  the  Senate  because  lu!  had  made  an  excel- 
lent Alderman,  Mayor  ami  Stale  Legislator.  Mr. 
Dixon  said  that  he  had  enough  of  public  life  some 
lime  ago  and  the  little  State  elected  ex-Gov.  Wet- 
more  as  his  successor. 

Some  opposition  has  been  developed  in  New 
Hampshire  to  the  reelection  of  the  aggressive 
Mr.  Chandler,  but  this  will  probably  fade  away  as 
the  Senator's  peculiar  powers  are  brought  to  bear 
on  the  case. 

Mr.  Hoar  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Frye  of 
Maine,  will  meet  with  no  opposition. 

Mauvais',  7li9  Market  St.  Sheet  Music  at  half- 
price.    Pianos:  Decker  &  Son  ;  Marshall  &  Wenuell. 
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FAIR'S    CHARACTERISTICS. 


A   MILLIONAIRE   WHO   LOVED   NO   ONK,  AND   WAS    LOVED 
BY  NONE. 

As  Kenator  Fair's  children  <lo  not  refrain  from 
discuesinj;  liis  will,  ami  talk  about  conte.sting  it 
while  hia  body  remains  unbiiricd,  great  delicacy 
can  hardly  be  looked  for  from  others.  The  news- 
(laperp,  from  day  to  day,  ever  since  he  drew  liis  last 
breath,  liave  continned  to  lake  that  humorous  in- 
terest in  him  dcail  that  lie  inspired  when  living. 
Over  his  l»ier,  so  to  siiy,  they  have  t'dd  those  stories 
about  him  which  they  told  when  he  went  among 
men,  and  which  he  scented  to  like  to  have  told. 
There  was  nothing  solemn  about  Senator  Fair.  He 
4lid  not  love  anybody  and  nobody  loved  him  much, 
but  the  old  man  had  a  great  deal  of  sardonic  humor. 
It  pleased  him  to  stab  ids  fellow  creatur.;8,  and  if 
tbey  managed  to  stab  him  in  return,  be  was  not 
surprised ;  he  expected  no  kindness  and  was  guilty 
of  little. 

Looking  over  a  ten-year-old  scrap-book,  I  have 
found  some  anecdotes  written  at  that  time,  and  his 
dep  irture  hence,  leaving  his  millions  behind  to  be 
fought  over  by  his  dear  children,  makes  them  as 
good  as  new. 

The  Senator  was  nearly  always  smiling — benignly 
smiling.  He  wa.«  a  fatherly  man.  He  could  scarcely 
speak  to  a  woman  without  pntling  lier  on  the  back 
or  arm  and  c.iUing  licr  "my  child."  It  was  away 
he  had.  His  favorite;  acldreps  to  a  man  was  "  my 
son."  He  would  call  his  deadliest  enemy  that. 
Even  those  who  were  impelled  by  this  soft  maimer 
of  his  to  call  him  "l^lippery  Jim"  were  yet  willing 
to  concede  that  be  was  often  oily  without  definite 
purpose — that  he  was  conf-titutionally  unable  to  let 
a  man  whom  he  hated  suffer  the  ])ain  of  perceiving 
the  real  state  of  his  feelings  toward  him. 

"I  suppo>-e  that  blanked  illegitimate  pennon, 
Tompkins,  is  still  writing  lor  the  Chronicle  >"  iio 
said  to  me  one  day  in  Virginia  City. 

"No,"  I  answered  ;  Tompkins  is  on  the  Gold  Ilill 
News  now. 

At  that  moment  Mr.  Tompkins  joined  u^. 

"Ah,  Tompky,  my  son,"  cried  the  .-'tnator,  shak- 
ing him  warmlv  by  the  hand,  "how  d'ye  do, 
how  d'ye  do?  He  was  just  telling  me  ye'd  left  the 
Chronicle  an'  gone  on  the  News.  I  diiin't  know 
what  had  happened  to  the  News  lately,  it's  im- 
proved so  much.  Really,  it's  the  best  paper  in  Ne- 
vada now." 


When  in  1880  a  p.irty  of  leading  Democrats  went 
down  from  Virginia  to  Reno  to  intercept  hiin  at 
Reno  on  his  return  from  a  four  of  the  world,  to  per- 
suade him  to  run  for  the  Senate  against  Sharon, 
Major  Dick  Dey,  who  was  his  traveling  companion, 
came  into  the  private  tar  and  announced  that  Mr. 
L.  P.  Drexler  was  without  and  would  like  to  pay 
his  respects. 

Colonel  Fair's  brow  daikeiied  (he  was  only  a  col- 
onel then).  Mr.  Drexler  was  one  of  his  special 
aversions.  "I  wonder,"  be  growled,  '"  what  the  in- 
fernal regions  that  unmentionable  Drexler  wants 
wi'  me?  Well,  tell  the  blank,  blank,  blank  to 
come  in,  Dick."  (The  Senator  had  a  touch  of  the 
brogue  of  the  North  of  Ireland). 

The  door  ocened  and  Mr.  Drexler  appeared.  Toe 
Senator  sprang  up  with  a  little  cry  of  pleasure,  his 
face  aglow  with  delight,  and  rushing  forward,  both 
hands  extended,  cried  out  joyously:  "  Ah,  Drex, 
me  boy,  how  d'ye  do,  bow  d'ye  do?  " 

All  present  were  deeply  affected,  Mr.  Drexler 
especially. 

Senator  Fair  occasionally  did  a  deed  of  charity, 
but  when  be  performed  one  he  bad  a  natural  desire 
to  have  it  known. 

Visiting  mu  in  the  editorial  room  of  the  Virginia 
Chronicle  he  prattled  for  twenty  minutes  of  the 
mines,  the  pleasures  and  power  of  journalism,  the 
cares  of  great  wealth  and  the  superior  joys  of  modest 
poverty,  and  quite  inadvertantly  strayed  to  the  win- 
dow. 

"Ah,"  be  said,  "ye  can  see  the  convent  from 
here,  can't  ye.  A  fine  institution  that,  an'  it  does  a 
great  deal  of  good  for  the  poor  little  orphans.  Dye 
know  the  woman  at  the  head  o't?  Sister  Febiana, 
I  think  her  name  is.  Well,  she's  a  nice  woman, 
but  she's  not  the  sort  for  the  place  now,  I  think. 
The  poor  orphans  have  to  be  supported  by  charity 
now,  an'  a  woman's  wanteil  that'd  encourage  the 
rich  to  put  their  bands  in  their  pockets.  Why  three 
days  ago  I  sent  her  a  check  for  $50,  and  d'ye  know 
she  hasn't  had  tlie  sense  to  send  me  a  line.  It 
makes  no  difference  to  me,  but  some  men  wouldn't 
like  it,  an'  that  wouldn't  be  good  for  the  or- 
phans." 

The  obji'Ct  of  the  Senator's  visit  was  accom- 
plislied.  His  generosity  got  due  acknowledgement 
in  that  evening's  paper. 

Kvery  Christmas  be  sent  $100  to  the  State  Prison 
for  turkeys  and  candies.  Most  of  the  men  in  Neva- 
da's penitentiary  were  there  for  deeds  of  violence 


done  in  passion,  or  for  stopping  stages  to  get  a  stake 
wherewith  to  leave  the  country — good  men  for  a 
millionaire  to  be  on  the  right  side  of. 


lUit  sometimes  the  Senator's  humor  got  the  better 
of  his  i>rudenco.  Possibly  few  of  the  readers  of  the 
Letter  have  heard  of  Pete  Fiiziierald,  but  Pete  was, 
and  still  is,  no  doubt,  a  man  of  renown  in  his  own 
oiintry.  He  was  -what  was  known  as  a  "  hired 
lighter  "  in  the  days  when  mining  properly  on  the 
Comstock  was  worth  fighting  for.  A  liired  fighter 
was  a  sort  of  soldier  who  for  $20  a  day  and  the 
promise  of  being  taken  care  of  in  the  courts  would 
enlist  to  attack  or  defend  any  disputed  claim.  So 
long  as  Mr.  Fitzgerald  got  his  pay,  it  was  a  matter 
of  entire  indiil'erence  to  him  to  which  side  be  lent 
his  pistol  anil  the  terror  of  bis  name.  When  the 
hired  fighter  had,  in  the  service  of  an  employer, 
killed  a  man  or  two,  he  naturally  felt  that  lie  had 
established  a  claim  to  gratitude  and  consideration. 
One  day, about  a  duzcn  years  ago,  Pete  accosted  the 
Senator,  in  the  Virginia  City  I'ostullice,  and,  for  the 
sake  of  old  times,  a'-ked  that  lie  give  him  some- 
thing to  do — something  peaceablrf,  fortbeie  had  not 
been  professional  employment  on  the  Comstock  for 
men  of  Pete's  kind  for  several  years. 

"Well,  Pete,"  said  the  Senator  cordially,  "ye 
see  I've  nothing  whativer  to  do  wi'  the  mines  here 
now." 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  stared. 

"  Prospectin's  pretty  good,"  suggested  Mr.  Fair. 
"  I'd  think  ye  might  go  prospectin',  Pete." 

"Where." 

"  Well,  over  Grass  Valley  way.  I've  no  doubt 
there's  many  a  good  claim  in  that  old  country 
yet." 

"AH  right.  Colonel,  but  I'm  de.ul  broke.  How 
iim  I  to  get  there?  " 

"  Well,"  said  the  Senator,  thoughtfully,  "the 
walkin's  pretty  good." 

Not  hurriedly,  but  calmly  and  Vi'itb  much  delib- 
eration, Mr.  Fitzgerald  reached  forward  bis  right 
hand,  and  seizing  the  nose  of  Senator  Fair  between 
his  first  and  second  fingers  gave  tbatorgan  a  Iright- 
ful  twist. 

It  was  all  over  town  in  no  time,  of  course,  and 
some  irreverent  journalist  telegraphed  news  of  the 
shocking  incident  to  the  San  Francisco  press. 
Thereupon,  greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
Comstock  public,  a  canl  appeared  in  the  local 
papers,  signed  by  Mr.  Filzgerald, indignantly  deny- 
ing that  he  bad  ever  pulled  the  Si'oator's  nose,  and 
declaring  that  gentleman  to  be  one  of  the  best 
friends  he  ever  had.  Privately,  when  asked  to  ex- 
plain the  inconsistency  between  his  card  and  bis 
conduct,  Peter  didn't  mind  winking  and  chuckling 
aod  tapping  his  pocket. 


Liberality,  when  it  seemed  fitting,  was  one  of  Mr. 
Fair's  indulgences.  On  the  night  of  the  day  on 
which  he  had  been  made  Senator  by  the  Legisla- 
tuie,  a  telegraph  boy  ran  to  his  house  on  B  street 
with  a  dispatch  after  office  hours. 

"Wait,  ray  son,"  said  the  beaming  statesman,  as 
the  lad  was  about  to  leave,  "I  think  I  have  some- 
thing for  ye."  And  taking  a  handful  of  coins  from 
his  pocket,  lie  went  carefully  over  them  with  his 
forefinger  till  he  lound  the  one  he  wanted.  "Here, 
take  that,  and  keep  it  for  yerself." 

The  boy  ran  off  with  his  prize,  palpitating  with 
excitement,  and  opened  bis  hand  eagerly  under 
the  nearest  street  lamp.  It  was  a  five-cent  nickel — 
which  could  be  spent  only  for  postage  stamps  in 
Virginia  City,  a  dime  being  the  smallest  coin  in 
circulation  there. 


It  is  said  that  once,  upon  his  return  from  Wash- 
ington to  San  Francisco,  all  the  tradesmen,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  brought  their  bills  to  him  for  SMp- 
plies  fumished  bis  household  during  his  absence. 

"There's  a  mistake  here,  young  man,"  said  the 
millionaire  to  the  greengrocer's  clerk  who  was  in 
deferential  attendance. 

"Indeed,  sir?" 

"Aye — fifty  dollars  for  strawberries  you  have  put 
down  here.    Fifty  cents,  I  suppose  you  mean?" 

"No,  sir ;  fifty  dollars.  Mrs.  Fair  had  a  party  ami 
ordered  them." 

Fifty  dollars  tor  slraiolierriea!"  cried  the  Senator 
aghast.  "Merciful  God,  man,  are  ye  in  yer  senses?" 

"(i/ertainly,  sir.    The  bill's  correct." 

"She'd  better  been  eatin' pataties,"  growbd  the 
millionaite.  And  to  this  day  the  clerk  avers  that 
there  were  tears  in  the  Senator's  eyes  as  he  paid 
the  bill.  

Prior  to  bis  becoming  a  candidate  for  tlie  Senate, 
Mr.  Fair  had  taken  no  part  in  politics  on  the  Com- 
stock. Indetd,  it  was  not  known  whether  he  was 
a  Democrat  or  a  Republican.  A  candidate  with 
money  was  wanted  to  offset  Sharon  and  his  sack, 
and  there  was  joy  among  the  Sagebrush  Democ- 
racy when  Fair  consented  to  i-tand.  Why  be  did 
so  was  not  clear,  but  jealousy  was  probably  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  At  the  great  fire  in  1876,  Mackay 
acted  with  a  man's  bravery  in  leading  a  party  of 
miners  into  places  of  danger,  and  blowing  up  build- 


ings loslay  the  spread  i.f  the  c^nflagraticm.  .i  few 
months  later  a  lire  broke  out  on  the  divide  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  newspaper  reporters  Fair  set  to 
work  on  a  pile  of  charcoal  sacks,  working  like  a 
longshoreman.  It  was  so  obvious  that  hu  was  emu- 
lous of  Mackay  and  desirous  ol  rivaling  his  fame 
as  a  fireman  that  the  reporters,  as  a  joke,  privately 
agreed  not  to  mention  tlie  Colonel's  labors  in  their 
papers,  and  tbey  did  not.  It  is  believed  that  the 
Senatorship  leads  to  social  distinction,  and  Mrs. 
.Mackay  had  been  achieving  great  successes  abroad. 
Mrs.  Fair  was  not  inscnsiblrt  ioiIicho  triumphs. 

So  liitle  was  known  of  Fair's  politics  that  he  was 
elected  without  being  committed  to  either  p.arty.  No 
sooner  bad  hebdcn  chosen  Senator  than  the  ollicial 
heads  of  the  party  came  to  me  in  Carson  and  bagged 
me  to  accomp,iny  the  new  Senator  on  the  train 
from  Carson  to  Virginia  City  ami  get  him  to  say 
that  ho  would  act  with  the  Democrats  in  Congress. 
It  took  me  more  tlian  an  hour  to  do  it,  hut  when 
lie  bad  tlcclared  that  he,  a  Democratic  Senator, 
nonld  vote  with  his  party,  I  followed  out  my  agree- 
ment with  the  Democratic  Icadi^rs,  and  telegraphed 
the  gratifying  fact  to  the  principal  newspaptrs  of 
the  country,  and  the  dispatch  must  have  surjirised 
them  a  little. 


But  the  Senatorship,  on  its  social  side,  disap- 
pointed him.  They  ijiiickly  got  to  know  him  in 
Washington,  and  I  heard  hiin  spoken  of  there  in 
just  the  same  way  ho  was  iipokcn  of  on  the  Com- 
slo;'k.  His  domeslic  troubles  came  quickly  to  a 
head  shortly  after  his  election,  and  poor  Mrs.  Fair 
was  given  no  chance  to  try  what  sue  could  do  in 
Washington  to  emulae  Mrs.  Mackay's  achieve- 
ments in  Pari'.  I  have  preserved  an  extract  from 
a  letter  of  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  World,  written  ten  years  ago.  It  tells  only 
the  truth  : 

Fair  is  the  most  conspicuous  failure  of  the  rich 
men  who  have  purchased  places  in  the  Senate.  He 
is  a  man  of  no  education  and  very  little  knowledge 
of  the  world.  He  has  absoluiely  no  ii  fliience  upon 
public  affairs  and  finds  very  little  companionship 
in  the  .Senate.  He  has  been  absent  from  the  Senate 
now  for  some  time.  His  absence  attracts  as  little 
attention  as  does  his  presence.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  member  of  the  Senate  who  is  on  intimate 
or  even  what  might  be  called  social  terms  with 
him.  When  he  comes  to  the  Seiate  he  sits  con- 
spicuously alone  and  is  rarely  spoken  to.  He  never 
ma'iies  a  speech  and  apparently  takes  no  interest  in 
the  debates.  Whether  his  dom-stic  troubles  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  taking  away  his  interest 
from  current  affairs  is  a  question.  Fair,  when  he 
first  came  here,  made  an  attempt  to  achieva 
a  social  success.  He  thought  that  bis  money 
would  enable  him  to  do  that.  He  gave  a  large 
number  of  dinners.  There  was  hardly  a  week 
passed  that  he  did  not  give  an  elaborate  dinner 
10  thirty  or  forty  people.  He  was  very  fond 
of  giving  dinners  to  young  la  lies.  Quite  a  feat- 
ure of  ttie  social  chapter  in  his  Washington  life 
was  bis  breakfasting  and  dining  of  the  young 
belles  of  society.  He  would  inviie  them  and  their 
cbaperones  and  have  a  feast  set  out  for  them,  the 
best  that  money  could  buy,  and  he  would  sit  at  the 
head  of  this  festive  boaid,  red,  silent  and  perspiring 
with  embarrassment  and  enjoyment.  His  dinners 
and  breakfasts  were  considered  great  fun  lor  a  time. 
Almost  everybody  accepted  his  invitations.  Tbey 
kindly  ate  his  dinners  and  breakfasts  and  gave  no 
invitalions  in  return.  When  he  came  to  go  out  into 
society  he  found  himself  as  much  alone  as  in  the 
Senate.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  attractive 
about  him.  He  has  no  powers  of  conversation.  I 
have  seen  this  Senator  wandering  through  the  re- 
ception rooms  of  Washington  looking  gloomy,  sour 
and  bored.  Even  his  $30,000,000  could  not  buy  him 
company  of  the  sort  that  he  cared  for.  His  counte- 
nance indicates  nothing  in  his  life  that  is  worth  the 
envy  of  the  poorest  and  humblest. 


The  dead  man's  life  was  not  a  happy  one.  He 
loved  no  one,  trusted  no  one,  and  what  he  gave  to 
the  world  he  got  in  return. 

A.  M. 
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ARTHUR     McEWEN'S     LETTER. 


HtR   POINT  OF   VILW. 

1  wish  I  were  one  of  the  Fair  girls.  No,  I  don't 
mean  that,  exactly,  but  it  wouldn't  be  so  very  un- 
comfortable to  fall  heir  to  ten  millions  or  so,  even 
if  a  relative  had  to  die  to  bring  about  the  happy 
result.  Now,  all  that  sounds  very  cold-blooded, 
doesn't  it?  But  is  it  in  human  nature  to  feel  ter- 
ribly downcast  under  such  circumstances?  I  put 
the  problem  to  myself,  and  while  I  shrink  from  the 
idea  as  wicked,  1  am  forced  to  confess  way  down  in 
my  heart  that  ten  millions  will  console  one  for 
almost  any  loss. 

Ten  million  dollars!  That's  an  awful  lot  of 
money.  Five  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  in- 
come !  What  in  the  world  can  anyone  do  with 
such  an  amount?  A  palace  in  New  York,  another 
in  Newport,  perhaps  still  another  in  the  Berkshire 
hills,  a  steam  yacht,  a  box  at  the  opera,  gowns  from 
Worth  and  Felix,  an  empress's  jewels— yes,  I  sup- 
pose it  is  possible  to  spend  a  half  million  a  year, 
and  possibly  find  holes  into  which  more  could  be 
dropped.  

But  will  the  half  million  bring  happiness  ?  I  ask 
tiie  question  because  I  haven't  the  money  and 
must  lind  some  argument  with  which  to  console 
myself.  Tliat's  a  kind  way  the  world  has  of  mak- 
ing us  forget  our  poverty  and  scoff  at  weatlh — by 
telling  us  that  to  be  poor  is  to  be  worthy  (oh,  bow 
I  hate  that  word !)  and  to  be  rich  is  to  be  unhappy. 
I  really  thank  the  newspapers  every  now  and  then 
for  some  story  about  the  rich  who  are  miserable — 
family  don  t  speak  to  each  other,  terrible  scandal 
hanging  over  their  heads,  wife  that  drinks,  or 
something  like  that.  You  know,  when  I  am  in  an 
avaricious  mood — generally  caused  by  Jack  having 
the  blues  or  by  his  refusal  to  countersign  my  re- 
quisition for  a  new  gown — and  I  find  one  of  those 
stories  about  the  unhappy  millionaires,  I  fairly 
dance  with  ghoulish  glee,  and  in  my  fancy  laugh 
at  the  tortures  of  the  rich  much  as  the  saved  in 
heaven  are  represented  in  old  pictures  as  looking 
down  from  the  battlements  and  laughing  over  their 
roasting  neighbors  in  the  Pit  beneath.  I  kpow 
this  is  a  shameful  confession,  but  mine  is  surely  not 
an  uncommon  feeling.  If  Gehenna  finally  swal- 
lows me  up,  it  will  be  for  breaking  the  Tenth  Com- 
mandment. 1  am  envious;  not  that  I  want  others 
to  be  hard  up,  ami  all  that,  but  I  want  to  enjoy 
some  of  the  things  they  enjoy;  and  I  can't  help  it. 
Men  call  us  the  envious  sex,  but  what  would  they 
be  like  if  they  could  do  nothing  themselves,  and 
just  had  to  wait  and  wait  until  some  one  else  had  a 
stroke  of  luck? 


My  readers  have  by  this  time  probably  pictured 
me  as  a  sharp-faced,  old  shrew,  who  makes  poor 
Jack's  life  a  burden  by  complaining  that  he  isn't  rich 
and  begging  him  for  things  that  he  can't  afford. 
The  thought  of  that  ten  millions  was  to  blame  for 
all  this  wickedness.  After  all,  who  wants  to  be 
bothered  with  half  a  dozen  houses  and  a  whole 
army  of  servants?  I  have  found  one  house  and  a 
single  servant  more  than  enough  to  worry  the  life 
out  of  me.  And,  as  for  the  steam  yacht — life  must 
get  to  be  an  awful  bore  cooped  up  in  a  small  ship 
with  only  a  couple  of  other  people  on  board  whom 
you  could  speak  to  or  look  at.  The  opera  box  is  a 
very  good  thing  in  which  to  show  off  the  Worth 
gowns  and  the  empress's  jewels,  but  I  suppose  one 
can  enjoy  ihe  opera  just  as  much  in  a  couple  of  or- 
chestra chairs. 

Of  course,  we  all  would  like  to  see  what  the  other 
kind  of  life,  the  life  of  the  very  rich,  is  like.  No 
one  ever  refuses  to  make  the  experiment  when  the 
opportunity  is  offered,  and  no  one  willingly  returns 
to  the  simpler  and  cheaper  life  after  having  tried 
the  other  That's  what  makes  it  so  hard  to  Believe 
that  the  life  we  lead  is  the  happier  of  the  two. 
How  I  do  envy  those  mortals  who  go  through  the 
world  unconscious  of  the  things  they  are  missing 
because  they  haven't  got  l\\e  hundred  thousand  or 
fifty  thousand,  or  even  ten  thousand  a  year! 
The  small  boy  with  one  apple  is  perfectly  happy 
until  he  sees  another  small  boy  with  an  apple 
and  a  banana — then  unhappiuess  begins.  Bless 
you,  I  know  there  is  one  safe  refuge  just  as  well 
you  do — philosophy.  But  philosophy  is  about  as 
hard  to  get  sometimes  as  the  other  things. 


Riches!  Riches!  Riches!  How  the  world  is 
running  after  money!  What  does  a  girl's  beauty 
count  for  now,  or  her  mind,  or  her  character?  8h'e 
may  have  the  blood  of  heroes  in  her  veins  and  a 
face  and  figure  as  beautiful  as  those  of  the  Venus 
de  Medici ;  she  may  be  sympathetic  of  heart  and 
pure  in  spirit,  but  she  sits'in  the  background  while 
Miss  Cr.rsus  leads  the  german— Miss  Crccsus,  the 
underbred.  Miss  Cnvsus  of  nowhere  and  of  no- 
body. Miss  Croesus,  the  coarse  and  the  indelicate. 
The  fortune  hunter  is  abroad  in    the  land,  and 


he  i.i  more  uumeious  than  (.ur  kiml  old  grayharred 
mothers  imagine.  Alias  ."r-orrelface  becomes  beau- 
tiful in  his  eyes  if  her  father  strikes  "pay  dirt," 
and  her  life,  at  least,  until  she  is  fully  tied  up  by 
the  clergyman,  is  made  a  giddy,  reeling  dream  of 
pleasure.  But  Miss  Nofortune  may  congratulate 
herself  that  when  the  man  seeks  her  favor,  he  pays 
a  compliment,  ot  to  her  father's  bank  account, 
but  to  her  own  •  irtues,  beauties  and  endowments. 
Poor  Virgie  tail  !  She  may  not  need  my  compas- 
sion, but  she  has  it.  It  will  be  hard,  indeed,  for 
her  to  know  when  the  honest  man  appears. 

BErrv. 


ADVERTISEMB.NTS. 


AMUSEMENT  NOTES. 

San  Francisco  is  to  enjoy  during  the  next  two 
weeks  something  which  she  has  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity t^i  enjoy  for  a  long  time — good  opera.  The 
company  which  Mme.  Tavary  brings  should  prove 
one  entirely  adequate  to  the  operas  anuounced,  for 
it  contains  many  singers  who  are  not  strangers  to 
this  city  and  who  have  pleased  us  at  other  times. 

The  California  Theater  will  be  occupied  the  week 
of  January  7th  by  Lottie  Collins'  Troubadours,  and 
an  entertainment  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
and  merit  is  looked  for,  judging  by  the  universal 
expressions  of  praise  with  which  their  efforts  have 
been  greeted  elsewhere.  Miss  Collins  is  described 
as  charming  in  her  characterizations  in  "The  Fair 
Equestrienne"  and  "The  Devilbird,"  and  the  spe- 
cialties introduced  by  Wood  and  Shepard,  the 
brothers  Meers,  Marion,  Hayes  and  Marion,  Ward 
and  Curran,  .Anna  Wilmuth  and  others  are  said  to 
be  of  unusual  excellence. 

Fritz  Scheel  and  his  orchestra  expect  to  desert 
San  Francisco  the  latter  part  of  February.  New 
York  could  not  support  Seidl  in  Madison  Square 
Garden,  and  San  Francisco  has  not  yet  advanced 
sutliciently  far  in  musical  culture  to  support  so  fine 
an  orchestra  as  that  of  Scheel.  The  wonder  is  not 
that  Scheel  must  go,  but  that  he  has  been  able  to 
stay  so  long. 

Can  a  woman  make  herself  beautiful?  That  she 
can  Mme.  Y'ale  proves  in  her  own  person.  She 
went  seriously  about  the  business,  spent  years  in 
Europe  studying  physical  culture,  testing  waters 
and  various  preparations  and  lotions.  She  was  a 
plain  Scotch  girl,  and  after  years  discovered  the 
arts  by  which  she  could  develop  beauty  of  form  and 
face.  These  arts  she  will  reveal  to  the  ladies  of 
San  Francisco  in  a  lecture  she  will  deliver  in  the 
Baldwin  the  week  after  next.  Mme.  Yale  will 
probably  make  the  tour  of  the  coast. 


NEW   YEAR  SWEAR  OFFS. 

GOOD    RESOLUTIONS    MADE    ON    .lANUAET  IsT,    1895,    BY 
VAHIOnS   MEN    AND   WOMEN. 

Emperor  William :    To  stop  writing  songs. 

Czar  Nicholas:  To  drop  the  actress  altogether 
and  become  a  man  of  recognized  family. 

Lillian  Russell:  To  go  out  of  the  matrimonial 
market. 

James  Gordon  Bennett:     To  stop  thinking. 

De  Witt  Talmage :  To  write  a  new  sermon  and 
give  the  old  barrel  a  rest. 

W.  Q.  Gresham :  To  confine  himself  exclusively 
to  "Old  Pepper." 

John  D.  Spreckels :  To  go  out  of  the  laundry 
business. 

John  P.  St.  John :  To  take  the  Keeley  cure  for 
intemperance  of  language. 

Sarah  Grand :  To  induce  the  New  Woman  to 
give  the  Old  Man  another  trial. 

Judge  Murphy:  To  follow  Superintendent 
Byrnes'  example  in  time. 

AI.  H.  de  Y'oung:  To  see  the  goods  delivered 
first. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Walker :  To  quit  dropping  her  trousers 
carelessly  on  a  chair  at  night. 

Lottie  Collins:  Never  to  sing  "Boom  de  aye" 
again. 

Senator  Peffer :    To  get  a  clean  shave. 

Judge  Greene  of  Oakland :  To  use  a  club  on 
young  lawyers  instead  of  his  tongue. 

All  ."^acramento  Householders :  To  see  that  the 
doors  are  securely  locked  as  long  as  the  Legislature 
is  in  session 

C.  P.  Huntington  ;    To  purify  California  politics. 


Burnham's  Clam  Bouillon  is  the  best. 
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THE  POPULAR  BOOKSTORE 

CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH 
ANY  BOOK  IN  PRINT 

10  POST  STREET,  S.  F.,  GAL. 


BALDWIN  THEATER,  JAN.  14. 

AN  EPOCH  IN  SOCIETY 

MME,  M,  YALE, 

THE  QUEEN  OF  BEAUTY, 

TO  LECTURE  TO  THE  LADIES  OFSAH  FRANCISCO. 

Crowned    Heads,  Warriors,  Statesmen, 
Princes   of   Finance    and  the  Nota- 
bles of  the  World  Have  Bowed 
Down     to     Her     Glorious 
Beauty. 

MME.    M.   VALE, 

Celebr.ited  as  the  Most  Beautiful  Woman  on  Earth,  will 
appear  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre,  Monday,  January  14th,  at 
2:30  r.  M.,  in  a  lecture  entitled 

"BEAUTY  AND  PHYSICAL  CULTURE." 


Reserved    Seats,    50   cents,   on    sale   at    box-office    of 
theater  on  and  after  January  8th. 


Aside  from  MME.  ^' ALE'S  Remarkable  Beauty,  she 
is  the  most  noted  authority  living  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
of  Cultivating  Beauty,  Preserving  It  ami  Restoring  Voutli. 
She  has  succeeded  in  discovering  the  Fountain  of  Voulh, 
for  which  Ponce  de  Leon  sought  in  vain.  Although  furty- 
two  years  old  MME.  YALE  does  not  look  uvei-  eiglittcn. 

MME.   YALE'S  LECTURE  will  consist  ol  two  parts: 

THE    FIR.ST    At-T 

Will  be  devoted  to  the  Cultivation  of  Beauty  in  general, 
treating  of  ll.e  Complexion,  the  Hair,  Eyes,  Expression, 
the  removal  of  wrinkles  and  all  traces  of  oge.  MME. 
VALE  will  be  sein  in  this  part  in  an  ELABORATE 
BALL  GOWN  designed  for  her  by  Worth. 

IN    THE     SECOND    ACT 

MME.  VALE  WILL  WEAR  1 IGHTS  and  an  ELE- 
GANT ATHLETIC  COSTUME,  which  will  en.ible  her 
to  go  through  the  movements  recommended  by  her  for 
making  the  figure  perfect.  The  development  of  the  Bust, 
he  Limbs,  the  Chest,  Neck  and  the  Perfection  of  all 
parts  of  the  Body  will  be  thoroughly  treated  and  instruc- 
tions given. 

Ladies,  bring  your  notebooks  and  pencils.  Mme.  Y'ale 
will  give  Beautifying  Receipes  of  great  value. 

MME.  Y'.M.E  has  lectured  in  all  the  principal  cities  o 
the  KorUl,  always  before  vast  audiences  of  the  most  cul- 
tured people.  She  is  a  college  gradu.iie  and  an  accom. 
plished  lady  of  the  highest  qualities.  .Xs  an  educator  of 
her  sex  she  has  never  been  equaled.  Her  lectures  are 
strictly  scientific  and  hygienic  in  character,  embracing 
eveiy  detail  of  the  most  advanced  order. 

MME.  YALE  is  the  creator  of  beauty  culture  and  the 
originator  of  the  latest  physical  culture  calisthenic  exercises. 
Mothers,  attend  and  bring  your  daughters. 


ARTHUR    MoEWEN'S    LETTER. 


AN  AUSTRALIAN  REVOLUTIONIST. 

THE   U08T   I'OPULAK    PAPER  PUBLISHED   BOUTH    OK  THB 
EQUATOB. 

Something  over  thirteen  years  ago  two  clerks  in 
a  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  dry  goods  store 
thought  they  would  fill  the  long-felt  want  there  ex- 
isting for  a  radical  weekly  paper.  The  result  was 
The  Bullcliti,  "  the  uiiiiiue  weekly,"  as  it  terms  it- 
self, having  the  largest  circulation  of  any  paper 
published  south  of  the  equator.  It  was  started 
with  no  capital  l)ut  brains,  and  has  made  both  of 
it«  proprietors  rich  and  one  of  them  a  baronet.  It 
is  the  boast  of  The  Bulletin  that  its  red  cover  is 
equally  familiar  to  the  bushman  of  the  Far  North, 
the  stockman  of  Central  Australia,  the  pearl-sheller 
of  Torres  Straits,  and  the  digger  of  the  Maoriland 
Kanges.  A  paper  which  is  at  once  the  most  popu- 
lar city  publication  and  the  organ  of  the  intelli- 
gent bushman  must  indeed  be  broadly  based. 

In  proof  of  thie,  one  has  but  to  read  its  platform 
which  it  prints  at  the  head  of  its  columns : 
The  Bulktin  favors — 

A  republican  torm  of  government. 

One  person,  one  vote. 

Complete  secularization  and  freedom  of  State 

education. 
Reform  of  the  criminal  code  and  prison  sys- 
tem. 
A  United  Australia  and  Protection  against  the 

World. 
Australia    for    the    Australians. — The    cheap 
Chinaman,   the    cheap    Nigger,    and    the 
cheap  European  pauper   to  be  absolutely 
excluded. 
The  State  bank,  the  issue  of  bank-notes  to  be  a 

State  monopoly. 
The  direct  election  of  Ministers  by  Parliament, 
instead  of  party    government,    or   rather 
Government  by  contradiction. 
A  new  Parliamentary  system — one  house   to 
be  elected  by  constituencies  as  at  present ; 
the    other  to    be    chosen    by    the   whole 
country  voting  as  one  constituency. 
A  universal    system    of    compulsory  life    in- 
surance. 
The  entire  abolition  of  the  private  ownership 

of  land. 
The  referendum. 

The  abolition  of  titles  of  so-called  ''nobility." 
It  is  indeed  "unique,"  this  product  of  the  South 
Seas.  To  appreciate  the  radicalism  of  the  plat- 
form one  must  ask  where  in  the  United  States  or 
England  there  is  such  another  paper — an  illus- 
trated weekly  of  extensive  circulation  and  large 
business  patronage  with  such  a  platform  of  princi- 
ples boldly  a<lvocated  ?  The  fact  that  such  a  paper 
flourishes  in  this  remote  Britisli  colony  makes 
evident  once  again  how  extreme  are  the  notions  of 
the  Australian  people.  No  American  publisher 
would  dare  to-day  to  venture  his  money  in  such  a 
publication  addressed  to  American  readers. 

A  glance  at  the  Bitlhtin'ti  cartoons  would  make 
one  believe  for  a  minute  that  he  had  before  him  an 
American  weekly  during  a  political  campaign — 
such  fun  is  poked  at  the  British  Lion.  On  a  recent 
front  page  is  a  picture  of  a  stage  on  which 
stands  a  huge  lion  with  open  mouth ;  beside 
him  John  Bull  as  a  lecturer;  and  for  audience  a 
small  boy  labelled  "Auatralia."  Underneath  are 
the  lines :  '*  Lecturers  are  to  be  sent  to  Australia 
in  the  interests  of  Imperial  Federation."  Then 
follows  this  explanation  of  the  picture :  John 
Bull  (lecturing  on  the  British  Lion) :  "In  conclu- 
sion, I  would  say  that  he  is  the  most  amiable,  the 
most  sagacious  animal  in  the  world,  and  is  very 
fond  of  children,  and  if  any  little  boy  in  the  audi- 
ence would  like  to  step  up  and  put  his  liead  in  the 
lion's  mouth  he  will  be  given  the  opportunity.  He 
may  get  swallowed,  but  in  that  case  it  will  be  a 
comfort  to  know  that  he  has  become  an  integral 
part  and  parcel  of  the  boundless  and  glorious 
British  empire."  It  is  safe  to  say  that  Benjamin 
Franklin  or  Thomas  Paine  would  not  have  dared 
to  print  such  a  cartoon  in  the  American  Colonies 
before  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

The  Bullfiin  is  in  no  wise  "eminently  respect- 
able," but  is  eminently  popular.  It  refuses  to 
take  the  snobs  of  society  seriously  and  is  tilled 
with  pictured  jokes  which  prove  that  the  Austra- 
lian has  much  the  same  kind  of  humor  as  his 
American  cousin. 

It  is  essentially  a  man's  paper — there  is  no  fashion 
article  and  little  of  a  sentimental  kind.  That  the 
paper  is  not  addressed  to  women  may  be  inferred 
from  such  verses  as  the  following,  which  are  hased 
on  the  statement  of  a  lawyer  that  his  client, 
Martha  Needle,  a  murderess,  "  wishes  to  die:" 

LnCKV    MARTHA. 

When  a  dame  is  shut  in  a  dungeon  small 

To  feast  upon  felons'  fare, 
And  the  parson  makes  a  morning  call 

To  solace  her  soul  with  prayer : 


When  the  hangman  lurks  at  the  prison  gate. 

Though  never  a  friend  come  nigh, 
And  she's  hound  to  swing  on  an  early  date- 
She  probably  wants  to  die. 

To  die- 
She  probably  wants  to  die. 

When  the  guv'nor  sounds  the  knell  of  hope, 

And  sleep  is  a  gruesome  dream 
Of  a  shrinking  neck  in  a  hempen  rope. 
Attached  to  a  sturdy  beam : 
When  the  glistening  tear  declines  to  start 
In  the  criminal's  wistful  eye, 
O,  she  puts  a  hand  to  her  broken  heart. 
And  probably  wants  to  die. 

To  die— 
.She  probably  wants  to  die. 

Then  hip,  hooray  for  the  Law  so  kind  ! 

Right  merrily  hip,  hooray ! 
For  it  gets  the  prisoner  quite  resigned 

To  a  drop  on  a  certain  day. 
She  quietly  quits  hur  sunless  cell. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 
And  the  pressmen  know,  by  the'  way  she  fell, 
She  probably  meant  to  die. 

To  die- 
She  probably  meant  to  die. 

There  e.vists  between  Sydney  and  Melbourjie  a 
rivalry  much  like  that  which  in  the  United  States 
obt'iius  between  Minneapolis  and  St  Paul,  Seattle 
and  Tacoma,  and  formerly  between  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago.  The  panic  of  two  years  ago  treated  Syd- 
ney much  more  kindly  than  its  rival,  and  as  the 
truth  conies  to  liglit  regarding  the  closed  banks  of 
Melbourne,  many  of  her  prominent  men  are  placed 
in  a  by  no  means  enviable  light.  But  Australian 
society  seems  as  unwilling  to  give  up  her  pets  who 
are  >-aecals  as  any  other.  The  Bulletin  quotes  the 
following  from  the  Melbourne  Age:  "  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  land-boom  was  not  only  responsible 
for  sweeping  away  the  savings  of  the  thrifty 
classes,  but  for  sensibly  lowering  the  moral  tone  of 
the  community.  It  was  not  a  very  credible  story 
about  share  transactions  which  was  told  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Bent,  in  the  Supreme  Court  on  Monday." 
The  Bulletin  makes  the  followiiig  comment,  which 
has  a  wider  application  than  to  any  one  locality : 

Oh  deah !     O  deah  !     that's  too  seveah — 

The  critic  is  mistaken  : 
Our  faith  in  them  whom  facts  condemn 

We'd  f  dn  preserve  unshaken. 
We  knew  the  boom  had  cast  a  gloom, 

And  luck  had  proved  untoward. 
But  even  now  we  can't  allow 

That  Smellbourne's  tone  is  lowered. 

Though  captious  cr.anks  have  curst  at  banks 

Whose  chairmen  came  a  cropper. 
The  good  old  Law  no  reason  saw 

For  thinking  aught  improper : 
No  taint  of  shame,  or  legal  blame, 

Could  touch  the  deeds  those  men  did ; 
The  poor  might  groan,  but  Smellbourne's  tone 

We  still  considered  splendid. 

Perhaps  it  seems  that  certain  schemes 

Were  somewhat  cionk  and  shifty — 
Perhaps  they  may  have  swept  away 

The  savings  of  the  thrifty  : 
It  is  the  case  that  rumors  base 

Round  innocence  have  hovered ; 
These  things  are  known,  but  loss  of  tone 

Has  yet  to  be  discovered. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  these  skits  re- 
I)resent  the  mass  of  the  matter  which  appears  in 
the  columns  of  this  South  Sea  radical ;. its  editor- 
ials are  bold,  thoughtful  and  well-written,  and  it 
contains  more  condensed  news  than  any  paper  in 
the  United  States.  It  contains  more  "  composi- 
tion "  than  all  the  leading  weeklies  of  San  Fran- 
cisco combined  and  is  throughout  original. 

As  we  are  taking  our  improved  election  machin- 
ery from  Australia  and  are  talking  of  following  in 
her  footsteps  in  our  agitation  for  government 
ownership  of  railroads  and  other  naturtil  monopo- 
lies, possibly  we  might  find  out  how  to  make  a 
great  popular  weekly  by  going  to  the  far  away 
islands  of  the  .'■  outh.  Strange  isn't  it,  that  Austra- 
lia, a  British  colony,  should  support  a  paper  more 
radical  than  any  worth  speaking  of  in  the  United 
States ! 

Newspaperman. 


Max  O'Rell,  in  his  new  book,  tells  of  his  experi- 
ence with  the  business  men  of  Victoria,  Australia, 
in  this  fashion  :  "I  had  occasion  to  go  and  see  the 
Mayor.  I  found  him  tipsy.  On  leaving  his  pres- 
ence I  went  to  the  otiice  of  the  town  clerk.  He 
was  tipsy.  From  there  my  manager  and  I  went  to 
call  upon  the  director  of  the  principal  bank.  lie 
was  tipsy.  The  proprietor  of  the  hotel  where  I  was 
staying  was  in  bed,  suffering  from  delirium  trem- 
ens." 


Use  Burnbam'B  01am  Bouillon. 
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SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO. 


m,  C,  LIIIU,  Secretai|, 


SUBSCRIPTION    DEPARTMENT 


O.  F.  VON  RHEIN  &  CO. 


No.  513  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Jl 


'HE  SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO.  incorpo- 
J-  rated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  acquired  the  charter  granted  to 
Adolph  Sutro,  Esq.,  for  a  road,  starling  from 
tlie  corner  of  Central  Avenue  and  Geary 
Street,  and  running  thence  on  Central  Avenue 
to  Washington  Street,  Fir.'^'  Avenue,  Clement 
Street  and  Point  Lobos  Avenue  to  the  Cliff, 
with  a  branch  line  to  the  Park. 


THE   PEOPLE'S    ROAD. 


The   Capital   Stock    is    divided    into   forty 
thousand  (40,000)  shares, 


At    $10    a    share,    payable     In     6 
Installmeiita. 


There  are  lo  be  NO  bonds !    NO  debts ! 


NO  watered  stock  1 


Pas&ODgers  uver  ttiis  roiul  admtttod  FRKK  to  Sutro  HeightB 
and  the  Clia,  sad  oo  special  terms  lo  The  Sutro  Batba. 


ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


HERR  MOST,  ACTOR. 

THE     ANARCniST     GOES    ON    THE    STAGE     AUD     MAKES 
A   SUCCESS   IN   CHICAGO. 

Look  to  your  laarels,  Mr.  John  L.  Sullivan  and 
Mr.  Jauiea  J.  Corbett,  for  another,  with  equally 
deadly  purpose  and  equally  loud  and  aggressive 
moutli,  has  taken  the  stage,  and  he  is  none  other 
than  Herr  Most,  orator,  journalist,  anarchist.  Not 
being  willing  to  allow  the  pugilists  and  divorcees 
to  reap  all  the  rich  reward  of  a  stage  career,  Herr 
Most  has  made  his  debut  as  a  histrion.  Most 
has  made  his  wide  reputation  as  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel  of  elevating  many  things,  therefore  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  although  he  ha.s  not  so  announced, 
that  he  proposes  to  elevate  the  stage. 

The  occupation  of  an  actor  is  not  a  new  one  to 
Most,  as  it  is  to  some  of  his  more  powerful  rivals. 
Before  he  became  an  anarchist,  and  before  he  was 
a  member  of  the  German  Reichstag,  he  was  on  the 
stage.  As  a  conslant  remimler  of  early  ambitions 
he  carries  a  distiguremeut  of  his  face.  When  he 
was  a  youth  in  h;s  native  town  of  Augsburg,  Bava- 
ria, he  served  at  a  local  theater  in  an  army  of 
"supes."  IIU  face  was  painted,  and  from  the 
effects  of  the  pigment  gangrene  set  in,  and  the  re- 
sult was  a  facial  distortion. 

The  play  in  which  Most  appears  is  "The  Weav- 
ers," by  Gerhardt  Hauptman,  and  ample  opportun- 
ity does  it  give  the  noted  anarchist  to  cry  out 
against  society  and  lead  mobs  in  the  destruction  of 
projwrty.  Having  failed  in  his  efforts  to  incite  the 
peopleof  America  to  the  burning  of  houses  and  the 
annihilation  of  things  in  general.  Most  has  turned 
to  playing  anarchist.  "The  Weavers"  tells  ihe 
story  of  a  body  of  oppressed  workingmeu  who  de- 
mand wages  on  which  they  can  live,  and  failing  in 
their  efforts,  destroy  their  oppressor's  house. 
Most  takes  the  part'of  the  leadirol  the  men,  a 
weaver  named  Baumert,  and  the  Chicago  papers 
unite  in  praising  him  for  the  excellence  of  his  act- 
ing. He  seems  perfectly  at  home  in  every  situa- 
tion and  carries  out  his  part  with  much  ski  1. 

In  talking  with  a  reporter  after  his  debut  Herr 
Most  said:  "1  have  adopted  the  stage  for  awhile 
for  revenue.  Of  course  it  is  not  my  chosen  profes- 
sion, but  it  is  not  at  all  distasteful  to  me ;  in  fact, 
I  rather  like  it.  So,  I  have  not  changed  my  views 
with  regard  to  the  state  of  society.  I  think  it  is 
unsound  in  its  foundations,  and  can  no  more  last 
than  could  the  social  organization  of  the  feudal 
days.  The  time  for  a  change  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing. There  is  a  great  lesson  in  this  drama  which  I 
am  playing  for  socialists.  For  a  time  I  am  out  of 
socialism  and  anarchism,  and  am  only  an  actor 
now.  I  may  bo  for  a  lon^  period."  Although  he 
now  plays  in  German,  he  intends  within  a  year  to 
produce  a  drama  in  English.  All  his  plays,  he 
says,  wiU^deal  with  the  social  condition  of  the 
poor.  He'  will  be  a  preacher  as  well  as  actor, 
speaking  other  men's  words  that  tell  his  own 
thoughts.  Thus  he  will  make  money  while  pro- 
mulgating anarchism — a  combination  not  hitherto 
effected  bv  Most  or  any  of  his  school.  This 
method,  too,  has  tlie  additional  advantage  of  keep- 
ing him  out  of  jail. 


Use  Burnham's  Clam  Bouillon. 
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BEGIN  THE  NEW  YEAR 

BY  PRESENTING  YOURSELF 
WITH  A  CASE  OF  THE  BEST 
WHISKEY      MADE.  IT    IS 

CALLED 

Old   Pepper 

WHISKEY 

MADE   BY 

/OS.   E.    PEPPER   &   CO., 

Lexington,  Kentucky. 


SOLE  AGENTS, 

CARROLL    &     CARROLL, 

306  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


•WESKS    OK    JANUARY    Tth    and    I4th, 

XjC3ttie     Collliijsi' 

TROUBADOURS, 

COMIC    OPERA    aud  High  Class  VAUDEVILLE. 

The  Highest  S-.ilarieii  Artists  ol  Europe  and  America. 

2    DISTINCT     CNTERTAINtWENTS. 

MISS   COLLINS    appears    in    Ijoth   supported    by 

MR.    FF.'EO    SOLOMON. 

BALDWIN   THEATRE. 

AL.  UAVMAN  4  CO..  incorporated)  Proprietors. 

SUHDAY  KICHL  JAN  6,  Last  performance  ot  ALADDIN,  J  . 

MONDAY,    JANUARY    7th. 
Two  Weeks  Only.  Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

THE    FAMOUS    MARIE 

T    .A.    "\7"   j9k.   H.   ^X" 

GRAND  ENGLISH  OPERA  COMPANY. 

(lOO  Artists.) 

REPERTOIRE    FIRST    WEEK. 

Mond^ay  January  7th  ^  ^^  .;;■■■■••  ■     ;  ^.p^^^^^SI^ 

Wednesday  Matinee  BOHEMIAN  GIRL 

Wed.  EVg.  .CAVALLERIA  RUSTICANA  and  PAGLIACCI 

Thursday     CARMEN 

Friday  FAUST 

Saturday  Matinee     MARTHA 

Saturday  Evening  TANNHAUSER 

PRICES: 
Kveuliig  and  Saturday  Matinee.  81.50,  SI. 00  &  SOe. 
Wednescl   y  Matluee,      -      -       Sl.OO.  75  c  and  50  c. 

DUNHAM,  CARRIGAN  &  IIAYDEN  CO. 

Incorporated  February  7tti  1888. 

17  AND  19  Beale  St.,    18,  20,  22,  24  Main  St.. 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


KARDWllRE,  \m,  SI£[L  AND  OOASS 


RAILROAD,  MIXIXG    AND    MILL  SUPPLIES. 

IRON  PIPE,  TUBES,  FITTING,  ETC. 

^EW    YORK    OFFICE: 
107     CHAMB£BS    STBEET. 

DCCIDENTfiL   HOTEL, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

A  QUIET  HOME,  CENTRALLY  LOCATED. 

«E     WilO     APPRECIATE     COMF1 
ATTENTION. 

WM.     B.    HOOPER.    Manager. 


LICK    LAUNDRY, 

\VM.  Mccracken,  pkop. 


Telei>hoo«   1780. 


NO.    U    LICK     PLACE. 


^ 


PROFESSIONAL   CARDS. 


DR^,  E.    H.    &    G.    C.    PARDEE, 

EYE',  EAR,  NOSE  AND  THROAT. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
I  3  P.  M. 


A.     H.     RICKETTS, 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Crocker  Building,  Rooms  201,  302  and  203.     SAN  Pkascisco. 


DAVIS     &     HILL, 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW, 


Oakland.  Cal. 


HENRY    E.    HIGHTON, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR, 
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Governor  Markham's  appointment  to  the 
Police  Commission  of  Mr.  Mose  Gunst  has 
scandalized  the  respectability  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  has  been  received  with  a  sort  of 
bewildered  horror,  which  must  be  surprising 
and  puzzling  to  Gunst  and  his  friends,  of 
whom  he  has  battalions.  They  cannot 
see  any  reason  for  the  outcry  of  the 
citizens,  which  a  pre.'^s  careful  as  to  sub- 
scribers and  advertisments,  but  faintly  echoes. 
Mr.  Gunst  is  rich,  he  does  a  large  business 
in  his  various  lines  of  gainful  endeavor,  and 
pays  his  bills.  That  ought  to  be  enough. 
And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Mr.  Gunst's 
prosperity  is  widely  respected,  if  he  is  not. 
The  objection  to  him  as  a  Police  Commis- 
sioner merely  is  that  he  is  disreputable — 
that  he  offsets  the  advantage  of  being  an  emi- 
nent tobacconist  by  being  also  famous  as  a 
belting  man,  a  saloon  proprietor,  a  patron  of 
the  prize  ring,  and,  in  sum,  a  Prince  of  the 
Tenderloin. 

At  a  time  when  the  disclosures  of  the 
Lexow  Committee  and  the  downfall  of  Tam- 
many have  sent  a  thrill  of  life  and  aggressive 
courage  through  the  moral  forces  of  most 
American  cities,  and  when  those  of  San 
Francisco  are  seeking  to  combine  for  action. 
Governor  Markham  has  made  an  ideal  Tam- 
many appointment.  In  searching  for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  Governor's  action,  reason 
fails  and  fancy  takes  up  the  task.  Possibly 
General  Markham  as  a  military  man,  wants 
to  see  an  even  b  ittle  and  has  sought  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  side  that  is  in 
danger  of  attack.  As  an  American  states- 
man believing  in  representative  government, 
he  has  endeavored,  perhaps,  to  give  adequate 
representation  on  the  Police  Commission  to 
the  elements  most  in  need  of  police  protec- 
tion— the  gamblers,  side-entrance  saloons 
fallen  women,  bunco  men,  sluggers  and  lov- 
ers of  slugging,  and,  in  general,  those  who 
under  a  police  force  managed  solely  in  the 
interest  of  respectability,  would  be  run  in  and 
kept  in.  But  the  fancy  of  normal  minds 
loses  confidence  in  ability  to  penetrate  the 
notions  of  a  Markham,  who  has  crowned  a 
squalid  administration  by  an  appointment 
the  first  reports  of  which  were  received  as  a 
poor  joke,  and  that  on  conlirmation  has  been 
resented  as  an  outrage  as  wanton  as  it  is 
harmful. 

IJcyoiil  i|  ration  I'll;  apiiuiiitincnt  is  an 
outrage,  ;\ii  ufiVont  and  challenge  to  the 
decent  men  and  women  of  San  Francisco, 
and  Jii  effeci  an  tncouragemcnt  r.nd  guaranty 


of  safety  to  the  criminal  and  disreputable. 
But  why  should  it  surprise  anybody?  Police 
Commissioner  Gunst  is  the  inevitable  fruit 
of  the  moral  condition  into  which  the  citi- 
zens have  allowed  California  to  fall.  Con- 
sidering the  state  o^  our  politics  we  should 
be  grateful  that  no  worse  a  man  than  Mose 
Gunst  has  been  made  the  successor  of  Dan 
Burns,  for  depravity  is  apt  to  be  progressive. 
How  can  good  government  rationally  be 
looked  for  here?  In  this  climate  no  more 
than  in  others  can  figs  be  gathered  from 
thistles.  The  Southern  Pacific  railroad 
Company — that  is  to  say,  Mr.  C.  P.  Hunting- 
ton— owns  the  Republican  party  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  Huntington  is  about  the 
most  conspicuous  thief  in  the  United  States^ 
The  party,  in  turn,  is  officered  by  criminals, 
who  take  orders  from  Mr.  Huntington's 
servants.  With  P.  B.  Cornwall  as  Chair- 
man and  Daniel  M.  Burns  as  Secretary  of 
the  Republican  State  Committee,  W.  W. 
Stow  as  the  acknowledged  elector  and  com- 
mander of  the  Legislature,  and  Wil- 
liam F.  Herrin  flitting  around  every- 
where, keeping  an  eye  on  the  courts  and 
Supervisors,  the  Republican  who  revolts 
against  Gunst  is  as  one  who  turns  away  ill 
from  the  dish  he  has  helped  to  cook.  Gov- 
ernor Markham  hims'.'lf  is  a  convicted  liar. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  his  own  party  which 
found  him  guilty  of  the  authorship  of  a  let- 
ter that  he  repudiated  lest  he  lose  votes,  has 
no  power  to  pronounce  sentence  upon  him. 
But  he  has  attended  to  that  himself  sedu- 
lously, and  will  leave  office  infamous  in  the 
State's  annals.  It  seems  to  \  e  forgotten  that 
it  was  he  who  appointed  Police  Commis- 
sioner Burns  as  well  as  Police  Commissioner 
Gunst. 

With  what  force  can  a  party  that  has 
made  it  possible  for  a  De  Young  to  become  a 
serious  aspirant  to  the  United  States  Senate 
condemn  as  disgraceful  the  modest  elevation 
given  a  Gunst?  Usage  hardens  to  anything. 
It  is  only  familiarity  with  the  phenomenon 
of  Mr.  de  Young's  ambition  that  deprives  it 
of  its  atrocity  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude. 
Mr.  Gunst  is  a  better  man  than  he.  If  he 
has  made  his  money  in  part  by  betting 
on  races  and  prize-fights,  and  running  a 
gambling  house,  and  from  the  profits  of 
saloons,  it  is  still  cleaner  money  than  M.  H. 
de  Young's,  candidate  befiire  a  Republican 
Legislature  for  the  United  States  Senator- 
ship.  Gunst  is  not  accused  of  blackmail. 
Nor  has  he  held  fast  to  money  not  his  own, 
as  De  Young  has  done  in  the  case  of  the  pro- 
fits of  the  Midwinter  Fair — an  act  in  in- 
solent defiance  of  the  public  that  would  be 
tolerated  from  no  othir  man  in  this  com- 
munity, which  submits  because  it  realizes 
the  uselessness  of  appealing  to  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  a   De  Young  with  anything  less 


potent  than  a  threat  of  criminal  prosecution. 
And  the  San  Francisco  public  does  not  make 
that  threat  because  it  has  learned  that  in 
money  matters  Mr.  de  Young  is  as  shrewd 
as  any  crook,  and  the  public  takes  it  for 
granted  he  has  kept  within  the  law.  Mr. 
Gunst  is  a  brighter  as  well  as  a  better 
man.  He  has  more  brains  and  superior, 
manners.  In  the  estimation  of  such  as  care 
for  realities  rather  than  appearances,  Mr. 
Gunst's  social  position  is  higher.  Mr.  de 
Young's  appointment  to  the  Police  Commis- 
sion would  be  more  disgraceful  than  Mr. 
Gunst's.  Mr.  Gunst  would  make  a  less  dis- 
creditable Senator.  Mr.  Gunst  is  new  to  us, 
that  is  all. 


Republicans  who  are  respectable  men  are 
not  less  shocked  by  the  Gunst  appointment 
tlian  are  men  of  the  same  intelligence  and 
instincts  belonging  to  other  parties.  But 
every  citizen  who  acts  with  the  Republicans 
in  California  shares  the  guilt  as  well  as 
shame  of  this  latest  manifestation  of  his 
party's  morals  here.  That  party  has  Mr. 
Huntington  at  its  head,  and  it  was  Mr. 
Huntington  who  tried  to  make  Dr.  O'Don- 
nell  Mayor  of  San  Francisco.  That  is  a 
depth  from  which  even  Governor  Markham 
would  have  shrunk,  unless  under  orders. 
The  party  which  begins  with  Huntington 
and  ramifies  down  through  Stow,  Herrin, 
Burns,  Cornwall,  Hayward,  Gunst  and  De 
Young,  and  openly  allies  itself  with  the  gut- 
ter— the  purpose  of  its  energy  being  the  main- 
tenance by  any  means,  however  corrupt  and 
corrupting,  of  the  robbing  privilege  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company — why 
should  any  Republican,  who  is  a  respectable 
man,  give  it  his  vote?  The  Republican 
party  has  become  an  organized  crime  in  Cal- 
ifornia Whatever  is  unclean  goes  to  it  by 
natural  attraction.  Only  political  habit  and 
regard  for  a  party  name,  which  has  lost  its 
right  meaning  here,  can  account  for  the  great 
following  of  good  citizens  which  Mr.  Hun- 
tington manages  to  keep,  though  these  citi- 
zens abhor  Mr.  Huntington  and  all  his  works. 
Until  these  citizens  use  their  brains  when 
they  vote,  instead  of  obeying  habit,  we  shall 
continue  to  get  such  appointments  as  that  of 
Gunst  and  suffer  under  the  impudent  inde- 
cency of  such  candidacies  as  that  of  Mr.  de 
Young  for  the  Senate.  When  reputable  Re- 
publicans refuse  to  vote  the  Republican 
ticket  until  there  is  a  reputable  Republican 
party  in  California  there  will  be  one,  but  not 
till  then. 


As  to  the  Senatorship,  there  is  a  prospect 
that  the  Dc  Young  cup  may  not  be  pressed 
upon  us.  If  Mr.  Huntington  wants  him, 
of  course  he  will  get  him.  Only  simpletons 
will  deceive  themselves  as  to  this  Legisla- 
ture.    It  is  of  the   party  that  belongs  to  Mr. 
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Huntington,  and  Mr.  Huntington  always 
retains  full  control  of  his  property,  whatever 
it8  character.  Were  Mr.  de  Young  opposed 
by  a  candidate  who  if  chosen  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  Mr.  Huntington's  interests,  Mr.  de 
Young's  election  would  be  certain.  But  Mr. 
Perkins  is  not  such  a  candidate.  The  South- 
ern Pacific  has  nothiugto  fear  from  him,  any 
more  than  it  has  from  this  Legislature,  and 
certainly  Mr.  Stow  is  under  no  apprehension. 
This  is  linown  to  the  people.  Nobody  re- 
gards Mr.  Perkins  as  an  anti-monopolist, 
but  as  an  alternative  to  Mr.  de  Young  he 
has  popularity.  It  is  simjily  a  choice  be- 
tween candidates  selected  by  the  Southern 
Pacific.  Everybody  knows  this,  too.  And  the 
great  State  of  California  is  not  ashamed. 
The  great  State  of  California  is  used  to  it. 
The  old  men  of  the  )iIantation  have  almost 
forgotten  that  they  were  ever  free,  and  the 
young  have  grown  up  in  ^lavery  to  the  cor- 
porations. It  is  not  unnatiu'iil,  perhaps,  that 
they  should  submit  with  a  negro-like  com- 
plaisance to  the  masterful  rule  of  the  associ- 
:ited  villainies. 

Mr.  Huntington  is  a  cunning  old  man.  It  is 
thinkable  that  were-  it  bis  design  to  make  the 
election  of  Mr.  Perkins  cheap  and  easy  he 
would  encourage  Mr.  de  Y'oung  to  appear 
against  him.  To  get  his  Senator  and  have  his 
choice  hailed  with  cheers  as  a  popular  tri- 
umph—that would  suit  both  Mr  Huntington's 
pocket  and  his  sense  of  humor.  There  are 
reasons  why  Huntington  should  prefer  Per- 
kins to  De  Young.  He  has  tried  him  and 
learned  that  Mr.  Perkins  is  not  the  kind 
of  statesman  who  is  without  scruples. 
He  is  acquainted  with  Mr.  de  Young, 
whose  large  mind,  were  he  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  influential,  would  naturally 
ask  itself  why  so  fine  a  property  as  the 
Southern  Pacific  should  remain  wholly 
under  its  present  ownership.  To  be  sure,  if 
Mr.  de  Young  is  (iheated  of  the  Senatorship 
that  has  been  promised  him — ht  would  not 
try  for  it  had  it  not  been  promised — the 
Chronicle  would  once  more  become  a  fierce 
anti-monopolist.  But  the  Cliroiiicle  has 
been  silenced  before,  and  newspapers  are  to 
be  had  in  San  Francisco  when  needed. 


Perkins  or  L)e  Young — Huntington's  right 
hand  or  his  left.  That  is  the  choice  given  the 
people  of  California.  There  are  honest  men 
in  the  Legislature — honest  Republicans 
elected  by  honest  constituencies  that  are 
robbed  by  the  Southern  Pacific.  Is  there 
not  one  such  honest  Republican  Senator  or 
Assemljlyman  with  the  courage  to  rise  and 
smite  his  party  for  the  shame  of  such  a  situ- 
ation? Is  there  not  manhood  enough  among 
the  Republican  legislators  to  bring  forward 
a  candidate  who  is  not  a  coolie  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  and  ask  his  election  in  the 
interest  of  the  ))eople  of  the  State? 

There  are  Republicans  fit  in  ability  and 
character  to  sit  in  the  Senate.  Why  should 
it  seem  preposterous  to  ask  a  Republican 
Legislature  to  elect  one  of  them?  But  it  is 
preposterous.  No  one  is  more  vividly  aware 
of  that  than  I  am;  for  the  Legislature,  be- 
ng  Republican,  is  representative  of  its  party, 
and  the  Republican  party  is  the  property  of 
C.  P.  Huntington  If  a  Senator  or  an  Assem- 
blyman were  to  play  the  honest  and  cour- 
ageous part  I  have  su):gested  his  reward 
would  be  derisive  lau^'liter  from  his  col- 
leagues. 'Ihat  is  the  moral  condition  of  pol- 
itics in  California.  Yet  there  is  wonder  at  a 
Gunst  for  Police  Commissioner. 

If  the  Democratic  jiarty  were  very  much 
better  than  the  Republican,  the  Democrats 
in  the  Legislature  would  ])ropote  to  such  of 
I'lc  other  side  as  are  iap;ib!e  »{  fueliiig  tl.u 
if^ni  iiiiiiy.  •■  '1  Htuatiop,th:it  a  Republican 
not  a  if  the  Southern   Pacific  be 


offered  for  the  votes  of  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats. 

We  are  not  in  tlie  enjoyment  of  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government.  Weare  ruled  ac- 
cording to  the  grace  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company.  It  must  be  cither  Sena- 
tor Perkins  or  Senator  de  Young.  Therefore 
all  save  those  who  see  no  impropriety  in  the 
appointment  of  Gunst,  will  hope  that  it  may 
be  Senator  Perkins,  who  is  neither  a  vulgar 
scoundrel  nor  a  social  curiosity. 


The  political  mastership  of  Huntington  is 
but  a  necessary  complement  of  his  indu-trial 
tyranny.  He  must  have  the  law-making 
power  in  bis  hands  in  order  to  protect  his 
business,  which  is  to  share  the  profits  of 
every  other  man's  in  California  without 
being  a  partner  in  risk  and  b  ss.  In  the 
newer  towns  of  the  State,  whose  populations 
are  largely  drawn  from  the  East,  the  fire  of 
rebellion  glows  at  a  heat  that  surprises  the 
San  Franciscan.  Last  week  I  visited  Fresno, 
and  the  difference  between  the  temper  of 
that  city  and  San  Francisco's  I  found  to  be 
remarkable.  Here  the  "  leading  citzen  " 
may  usually  be  identified  first  for  his  wealth 
and  next  for  the  fear  that  the  Southern 
Pacific  will  punish  him  by  taking  some  of 
it  away  should  he  be  so  presumptuous  as  to 
murmur  at  the  company's  commercial  policy 
of  larceny  or  its  political  despotism.  In 
Fresno  the  leading  men,  witla  quite  as 
much  to  lose  proportionately  and  more  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  the  railroad  than 
their  San  Francisco  brethren,  have  not  had 
the  manhood  fined  and  browbeaten  out  of 
them  yet.  They  have  the  courage  to  cry  out 
when  they  are  hurt,  and  are  not  hopeless 
that  relief  may  be  had  by  fighting.  Fresno, 
which  is  second  to  San  Francisco  in  tonnage 
supplied  the  Southern  Pacific,  is  typical  of 
the  other  towns  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
in  the  manner  of  treatment  received.  When 
Mr.  Huntington  let  it  be  known  that  he 
would  open  the  porches  of  the  royal  ear  to 
the  complaints  of  Fresno,  which  he  understood 
were  numerous  and  which  he  was  anxious  to 
relieve,  the  complaints  of  discrimination 
and  thievish  freight  rates  were  poured  in. 
He  was  asked  to  make  Fresno  a  terminal 
point  like  Stockton.  No,  he  couldn't  do  that; 
and  on  being  pressed  to  tell  why,  blandly 
answered:  ''Well,  gentlemen,  because  I  don't 
have  to."  Mr.  Huntington  is  generally 
frank,  and  that  answer  reveals  the  whole 
policy  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  With  it  com- 
petitive points  are  ones  where  it  can't  steal, 
and  non-competitive  points  are  ones  where  it 
can.  Fresno  is  a  non-competitive  point,  and 
it  is  plundered  as  all  points  without  water 
communication  are  plundered.  Some  strik- 
ing instances  of  the  general  extortion  were 
furnished  me  at  Fresno  b}'  the  sufferers.  The 
tariff  on  oil  from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Fran- 
cisco is  .$68  a  carload;  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Fresno,  a  little  more  than  half  the  distance, 
the  charge  is  $132.  The  rate  on  nails  for 
raisin  boxes  is  6-5  cents  from  Pittsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania, to  Stockton,  and  75  cents  from 
Stockton  to  Fresno.  A  man  ,  who  raised 
watermelons  on  land  worth  $75  an  acre  was 
charged  $43  a  carload  to  San  Francisco, 
where  he  got  just  the  price  of  the  freight  for 
them.  He  asked  for  a  fairer  division.  He 
was  willing  that  the  railroad  should  take  $30 
a  carload  of  his  crop  and  himself  put  up  with 
$13.  The  proposition  was  rejected  and  the 
watermelons  were  left  to  rot  on  ihe  ground. 
A  vineyardist  who  is  in  the  business  on  a 
largf  scale,  informed  me  that  he  has  paid  to 
the  Southern  Pacific  in  freights  at  the  rate 
of  ■f.50  an  acre  each  year.  The  railroad 
charges,  taking  the  r.n'sin  district  as  a 
whnle,  will  avcr.nge  about  $'l(i  per  rinniim  per 
acre. 


No  community  can  long  stagger  under 
under  such  frightful  taxation.  The  people 
of  Fresno,  like  other  people  of  the  valley,  are 
not  working  f"r  themselves  so  much  as  for 
the  Southern  Pacific.  "  This,"  I  said,  "is  a 
fine  rain  and  will  insure  big  crops."  "Yes," 
answered  a  Fresno  farmer,  "and  of  every 
three  drops  of  it  two  belong  to  Collis  P.  Hun- 
tington." It  would  do  the  members  of  the 
Trafiic  Association  good  to  take  a  trip  to 
Fresno  and  hear  how  they  are  spoken  of 
there.  The  people's  desire  for  a  competing 
railroad  that  will  shatter  the  Southern  Pacific 
monopoly  is  intense,  and  is  becoming  angry. 
Hatred  and  contempt  for  rich  San  Francisco 
mingles  with  the  denunciations  of  tlie  South- 
ern Pacific.  And  love  for  Los  Angeles  is 
growing  in  proportion.  The  metropolitan 
trust  that  the  range  of  mountains  reared  be- 
Iwf  en  Los  Angeles  and  the  valley  will  prove 
an  impassable  barrier  to  a  change  of  com- 
mercial dependence  does  not  seem  securely 
founded  when  one  hears  Fresno  talk.  A 
merchant  there  told  me  that  even  under 
present  railroad  conditions  Los  Angeles  is 
building  up  trade.  The  Southern  deal- 
ers pay  the  higher  freight  and  put  up 
with  the  resulting  smaller  profits.  "  The 
Eastern  men  down  there,"  he  explained,  "are 
not  accustomed,  as  San  Francisco  whole- 
,-alers  are,  to  think  they  should  make  big 
money  on  every  transaction;  they  are  willing 
to  get  rich  by  small  profits  on  a  big  trade 
instead  of  by  big  profits  on  a  small  trade. 
They  have  had  the  Eastern  training  and  re- 
tain Eastern  ideas.  Fresno  is  reciprocating. 
Most  of  our  eggs  used  to  go  to  San  Francisco; 
now  they  go  to  Los  Angeles,  though  the  rail- 
road rate  to  the  latter  is  20  per  cent,  greater. 
The  dealers  at  Los  Angeles  don't  try  to  skin 
us.  They  want  our  trade,  and  take  the 
trouble  to  show  it." 


Whether  or  not  the  Traffic  Association 
shall  do  anything  to  help  the  valley — and 
nobody  now  expects  it  to  build  a  railroad — 
the  sort  of  men  who  inhabit  the  valley  will 
n.)t  much  longer  submit  to  Southern  Pacific 
taxation,  which,  if  levied  by  the  government, 
nould  provoke  armed  rebellion  The  pro- 
ducers are  loaded  down  with  mortgages  and 
tiiey  can't  stand  interest  and  railroad  spolia- 
tion both.  Dammed  waters  find  a  way  to 
break  out,  and  so  will  these  robbed  and 
goaded  people.  I  expect  to  see  Eastern  capi- 
tal come  to  their  rescue  and  build  a  road 
from  tide-water  to  an  Eastern  connection  at 
the  South,  and  do  it  as  a  egitimate  business 
enterprise.  But  if  that  does  not  hajipen, 
Fresno  is  only  fifty  miles  from  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  San  Joaquin,  and  a  narrow- 
gauge  line  could  be  built  that  distance  for  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  and  boats  would 
do  the  rest.  Other  towns  would  build  in  to 
the  narrow-gauge.  It  is  also  po.ssible  to  dig 
a  canal  to  the  river  Or  Los  Angeles  may, 
as  she  is  trying  to  do,  join  hands  with  the 
prisoners  of  the  valley  and  put  a  road  over 
tiie  mountains.  Anything  is  likelier  than 
that  the  Traffic  Association  will  put  its  hand 
into  its  own  pocket,  or  brave  the  revengeful 
anger  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  One  thing 
must  be  counted  on  by  this  sluggish  city: 
While  the  valley  people  are  casting  about 
desperately  for  a  way  of  escape  hatred  of 
San  Francisco  will  grow;  and  sentiment  has 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  business,  the  received 
s.iw  to  the  contrary.  Already,  as  I  have 
shown,  Los  Angeles  is  cutting  into  San  Fran- 
cisco's valley  trade,  and  the  Southern  ajipli- 
cant  for  custom  has  the  tremendous  advan- 
tage of  a  friendly  footing.  Give  the  South 
an  even  shuw,  and  it  would  leave  nothing  for 
San  Francisco. 


.'ihlii  u.,i.  1   l..ii.(a!   wilii   sii.ies   id  Mien  in 
Fresno  uu  the  situation  und  the  possibilities 
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of  changing  it,  not  one  spoke. of  the  Riiilioad 
(Jonunission.  1  invito  i-)r.  St:mton's  :i!U!n- 
tion  to  tliis  i)henoni«non.  ICvcry'ioily  be- 
liovfs  that  Mr.  Laruf  will  Uct-p  h.s  jiioaiisrs 
and  do  his  duty.  If  everybody  believed 
that  of  Ur.  Stanton,  too,  all  eyes  would  be 
turned  liopefully  on  the  (Jommission,  for  it 
is  clothed  with  full  lawful  authority  to  de- 
stroy the  whole  criminal  scheme  of  discrimi- 
nating freight  charges.  Dr.  Stanton  pos- 
sesses a  power  for  good  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  man  in  the  State.  He  can  he  the 
master  even  of  Mr.  Huntington,  and  do  for 
the  people  what  competing  railroads  could 
accomplish.  And  to  do  all  this,  to  exercise 
a  power  that  is  adequate  to  free  a  whole 
State  from  bondage  fci  brigands,  he  has  but 
to  be  an  honest  man.  If  he  chooses  to  take 
the  other  course  he  may  do  so  with  only  the 
penalty  of  the  universal  contempt  of  the 
people.  They  are  no  longer  capable  of  in- 
dignation at  betrayal  by  Railroad  Commis- 
siouers;  and  since  Cone  and  Beerstecher  and 
Carpenter  and  Humphrey.s  escaped  personal 
peril  for  conduct  like  that  of  the  Athenian 
orators  who  took  Persian  fees  for  lawyerlike 
speeches  against  the  soldiers  of  Greece  in  the 
field.  Dr.  Stanton  can  be  infamous  in  secur- 
ity if  he  so  elects— and  he  can  do  it  at  a 
time,  too,  when  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cali- 
fornia is  teaching  the  Southern  Pacific  that 
there  are  laws  to  which  it  must  yield  obe- 
dience. I  refer  to  the  tax  case  and  the  Rob- 
inson suits.  I  wonder,  by  the  way,  that  it 
has  not  occurred  to  the  venerable  Justice 
McFarland  to  pair  with  the  rest  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  take  a  vacation  whenever 
a  suit  to  which  the  Southern  Pacific  is  a 
party  comes  up. 


Dr.  Stanton  is  a  man  of  education  and  in- 
telligence. He  ought  to  be  able  to  read  the 
signs  of  the  time  as  well  as  anybody,  and 
they  show  that  the  Huntington  power,  great 
as  it  is,  is  breaking  in  California  A  few 
years  ago  a  Supreme  Court  that  should  have 
risen  to  the  height  of  doing  dispassionate 
justice  between  the  State  and  the  Southern 
Pacific  corporation  would  have  been  greeted 
as  a  marvel  and  applauded  as  a  deliverer. 
Now,  nobody  appears  to  think  that  a  court 
which  has  calmly  done  its  duty,  without  any 
popular  clamor  to  bribe  or  frighten  it,  is  in 
any  way  remarkable.  We  are  growing  used 
to  seeing  the  once  omnipotent  corporation 
being  taught  that  there  are  limits  to  its  power. 
A  few  years  ago  who  would  have  thought  of 
the  Mayor  calling  a  mass  meeting  be- 
cause the  United  States  District  Attor- 
ney's office  had  dealt  tenderly  with  Mr. 
Huntington  for  breaking  the  law — for  treat- 
ing him  as  though  he  were  of  something 
finer  than  the  clay  out  of  which  ordinary 
American  citizens  are  made?  Should  Dr. 
Stanton  take  the  same  ignoble  trail  which 
was  followed  by  Cone  and  Beerstecher,  Car- 
penter and  Humphreys  and  the  creatures 
who  have  just  ended  their  term,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve anybody  would  take  the  trouble  to  call 
a  mass  meeting.  I  may  be  mistaken  in  this, 
but  my  reason  for  the  opinion  is  that  the 
kind  of  people  who  feel  wronged  when  public 
officials  become  servants  of  the  corporations 
of  which  they  should  be  the  masters  don't 
expect  much  from  Dr.  Stanton.  The  rail- 
road and  the  bosses  helped  to  nominate  and 
elect  him,  and  though  he  has  protested  his 
intention  to  do  right,  he  is  under  the  need  of 
proving  that  he  is  sincere.  There  will  be 
more  surprise  if  Dr.  Stanton  turns  out  to  be 
a  co-worker  with  Mr.  Larue,  than  if  he  joins 
with  Commissioner  Clarke  to  form  the  cus- 
tomary Southern  Pacific  majority. 


Hot  and  daring  souls  are  so  incensed  at 
official  misconduct  that  corrective  measures 
outside  the  law  find  favor  with  them.    I  ob- 


serve that  the  Examiner  has  been  inflamed 
to  the  iivolutionary  point  by  Mr.  Louis  Sloss, 
who  hitherto  has  not  been  regarded  as  an  in- 
i-i'iKliary  (baracter.  Mr  Sloss's  wild  words 
were  these,  his  subject  being  municipal  re- 
form: 

"  The  movement  lacks  a  strong  and  determined 
leailer,  sucli  a  one  as  William  T.  Coleman  was  in 
his  day.  «  •  I  have  no  doubt  ttiat  some  good, 
strong,  conservative  man,  or  men,  will  come  to  the 
front  and  guide  the  better  i-Icment  oJ  the  com- 
nmnitv  to  better  government  of  the  municipality. 
Concerning  Mr.  Gunet'a  appointment  to  the  Police 
Commissionerehip  I  can  only  say  that  T  know  him 
to  he  an  excellent  man  in  his  private  relations  and 
8tri(ttly  honest  in  hie  business  transactions.  He 
will  go  to  greater  length  to  do  a  favor  for  a  fellow- 
man  than  most  men  would.  But  were  1  (Governor 
of  this  State  I  would  not  have  appointed  bim  to 
that  position.  In  the  eyes  nf  the  public  it  lowers 
the  tone  of  the  commission.  The  various  lines  of 
business  which  he  is  credited  with  being  con- 
nected are  such  as  to  give  his  appointment  a  bad 
moral  effect." 

"  When  such  a  man  as  this  kind,  gentle 
merchant,"  comments  the  Examiner  in  sinis- 
ter double-leads,  "  utters  in  public  print  such 
a  warning,  even  the  reckless  easy  good-nature 
of  San  Francisco  will  heed  his  words."  And 
it  adds:  "Oh,  yes;  the  city  needs  a  Coleman 
badl)'.  If  it  does  not  find  one  it  may  per- 
chance get  a  Robespierre."  That  is  to  say, 
if  we  don't  get  a  Vigilance  Committee  we 
may  preimre  to  undergo  a  Reign  of  Terror. 
Yet  !t  is  my  belief  that  Governor  Markham 
will  escape  to  Pasadena  with  his  neck  un- 
broken, and  that  the  metropolis  will  not  run 
blood  because  Mose  Gunst  has  been  made  a 
Police  Commissioner.  Should  danger  of  such 
a  calamity  prove  more  imminent  than  I 
think,  doubtless  Mr  Sloss  will  be  able  to 
calm  the  Examiner,  in  which  his  fierce  and 
uncontrolled  eloquence  has  roused  the  war 
spirit. 

Vigilance  Committees  are  capital  things 
when  they  spring  up  in  the  right  places  and 
have  a  due  sense  of  the  relative  importance 
of  things.  If  we  should  have  another  here 
let  us  hope  that  it  would  show  better  powers 
of  discrimination  than  the  one  to  which 
Sacramento  has  given  birth.  The  specialty 
of  the  Sacramento  regulitors  is  tramps — 
tramps,  petty  thieves,  and  even  burglars  and 
murderers  if  such  large  game  shall  come  in 
their  way.  The  president  of  the  committee, 
a  lawyer,  gave  public  notice  the  other  day 
that  if  any  one  were  found  attempting  a 
burglary  he  would  be  hanged  at  once._  1 
don't  say  no,  but  if  it  is  allowable  to  banish 
tramps  and  hang  burglars  without  process 
of  law,  is  it  right,  is  it  sensible,  to  grant  en- 
tire immunity  to  criminals  whose  deeds  in 
their  effects  on  the  commonwealth  are  in- 
finitely more  harmful  than  burglary,  or  even 
murder?  The  occupation  of  Mr.  W.  W. 
Stow  when  he  visits  Sacramento  v.'hile  a 
Legislature  is  in  session  there  is  perfectly 
well  known.  So  is  that  of  his  subordinates 
of  the  lobby.  Yet  if  it  were  propoeed  to  the 
Sacramento  Vigilance  Committee  to  treat 
Mr.  Stow  with  the  same  harshness  as  it 
treats  a  tramp — to  say  nothing  of  bur.glars 
and  murderers — one  can  fancy  the  horror 
that  would  be  depicted  on  the  countenances 
of  the  good  Vigilantes.  Or  if  it  were  sug- 
gested that  the  legislators  who  take  bribes, 
and  so  undermine  civilized  society — not  to 
speak  of  republican  institutions— should  be 
banished  along  with  robbers  of  hen-roosts 
and  hanged  by  the  side  of  burglars,  one  does 
not  care  to  think  of  the  expression  that 
would  usurp  the  intelligent  Sacramento 
countenance.  A  Vigilance  Committee  in  a 
town  where  a  whole  Legislature  is  sitting, 
and  a  Senatorial  contest  is  in  progress,  that 
can  find  its  reformatory  and  punitive  ener- 
gies equal  only  to  vagabonds  and  common 
criminals  does  not  excite  respect.  Let  us 
Use  BuiQbam'i  Clam  Bouillon. 


trust  that  if  the  Vigilance  Committee  v.-hich 
the  Examiner  seems  to  think  Mr.  Sloss  has 
in  mind  shall  take  actual  existence  it  will 
show^  judgment.  After  Mr.  Gunst  has  been 
executed  under  Mr.  Sloss's  sentence,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Examiner,  Mr.  Hunting- 
tou— Mr.  C.  P.,  not  Mr.  H.  E.  Huntington— 
ought  certainly  to  be  strung  up,  if  he  can  be 
caught,  which'  I  doubt,  for  Mr.  Huntington 
has  led  a  mob  himself  in  his  lime,  I  am  told, 
and  therefore  ought  to  know  enough  to  keep 
out  of  one's  way.  And  when  the  various 
solid  nines  and  solid  sevens  of  past  boards 
of  supervisors  have  been  suspended  in  rows 
from  the  beam,  they  should  not  be  without 
the  companionship  of  Mr.  Herrin  and  others 
who  induced  their  solidity.  All  the  mil- 
lionaires and  directors  of  corporations  who 
have  bribed  Supervisors  and  Judges  ought 
to  swing  with  the  takers  of  the  bribes.  And 
since  bribery  is  the  master  crime  of  the  time, 
the  worm  at  the  root  of  popular  government, 
the  committee  might  do  well  to  suspend  a 
few  of  the  San  Francisco  newspapers, 
together  with  their  proprietors,  real  and  os- 
tensible. Above  all,  a  vacancy  in  the  Park 
Commission  would  be  called  for  by  the  re- 
moval of  Mr.  W.  \V,  Stow.  But  before  we 
proceed  to  extremities  by  organizing  a  Vigi- 
lance Committe  in  order  to  avert  a  Robes- 
pierre, suppose  we  tr}'  what  can  be  done  with 
the  machinery  of  the  law?  Theie  is  a  Citi- 
zens' Defense  Association  in  town  that  will 
answer  very  well  for  what  a  Grand  Jury  ought 
to  be.  If  properly  supported  with  funds  and 
influence,  this  association  can  bring  to  the 
bar  of  justice  high-placed  rogues  who  now 
walk  about  with  full  pockets.  The  evidence 
is  to  be  had  that  would  prove  in  court  the  guilt 
of  some  judges  on  the  bench  and  some  who 
have  been  removed  from  it.  It  can  be  proved 
that  Supervisors  have  been  bribed.  Such 
scoundrels  go  free  because  it  is  nobody's  spe- 
cial business  to  run  them  down.  Let  the 
Citizen's  Defense  Association  have  the  money 
needful  to  employ  detectives,  and  there  would 
be  results  in  conviction  and  sentence.  There 
are  honest  judges,  and  honest  jurors  are  to  be 
got.  And  the  Legislature  now  in  session  in 
a  Vigilance  Committee  city  can  do  much 
by  a  simple  bill  to  strike  at  future  corruption. 
If  it  will  but  enact  that  either  party  to  a 
bribe  shall  go  unpunished  as  a  reward  for 
revealing  the  transaction,  there  will  be  fewer 
Bob  Morrows,  fewer  P.  B  Cornwalls,  fewer 
Buckleys^  Burnses  and  Raineys  —  not  to 
mention  attorneys  for  corporations  like  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  Spring  Valley  Water 
Company,  who  are  now  not  unwilling  to  try 
cases  out  of  court  and  to  influence  State  and 
municipal  legislation  by  other  means  than 
argument. 

The  public  enemies  whose  management  of 
politics  brings  about  such  appointments  as 
that  of  Gunst  ought  to  feel  grateful  for  the 
talk  of  vigilance  committees  which  has  been 
heard  in  San  Francisco  during  the  week.  It 
is  merely  a  w.asteful  blowing  off  of  steam 
that  should  be  reserved  for  intelligent  force 
against  scoundrelism.  Moreover,  it  is  child- 
ish to  talk  of  vigilance  committees  here.  Bad 
as  things  may  be,  it  is  not  beyond  the  power 
of  citizens  to  improve  them  within  the  law. 
The  election  of  Mayor  Sutro  and  the  defeat 
of  Judge  Levy  prove  that.  If  the  bench  is 
rotten  in  spots,  on  the  whole  it  is  sound.  A 
thoroughly  awakened  public  opinion  would 
do  immeasurably  more  to  purify  politics 
and  elevate  public  service  than  many  vig- 
ilance committees.  The  trouble  is  not 
that  the  machinery  of  the  law  has  broken 
down,  but  that  its  aid  is  not  ofteii  enough 
sought  by  citizens  of  public  spirit  to  re- 
dress public  wrongs.  San  Francisco  has 
passed  far  beyond  the  vigilance  commit- 
tee stage  of  development.     This   is   neither 
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a  frontier  camp  nor  a  rural  town.  Besides, 
troops  are  easily  moved  in  these  days,  and 
even  if  the  entire  population  of  San  Francisco 
were  to  rise  as  one  man,  tlie  militia  and  the 
Federal  soldiers  would  find  it  no  harder  to 
(|uell  the  revolt  than  they  did  to  put  down  the 
hghting  strikers  at  Chicago,  Sacramento  and 
elsewhere  last  summer.  It  is  humiliating  to 
lind  it  necessary  to  write  things  so  obvious 
for  Californian  re.iding  Threats  of  vio- 
lence in  a  city  of  this  size  are  confessions 
of  political  impotence  which  grown  men 
should  be  ashamed  to  make.  They  awaken 
the  wish  that  the  bold  spirits  who  utter 
them  would  make  (tactical  test  of  the  effect 
of  policemen's  clubs  upon  skulls  that  roof 
brains  so  unreflecting.  What  we  need  is  not 
more  lawlessness  hut  less.  The  government 
of  California  can  be  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  its  Markhams, 
Stows,  Herrins  and  Burnses  whenever  the 
people  choose.  Until  the  people  do  that  they 
deserve  to  have  a  Gunst  for  a  Police  Commis- 
sioner, and  it  will  serve  them  right  to  have  a 
De  Young  for  Senator.  An  American  com- 
munity living  under  settled,  civilized  con- 
ditions that  will  admit  its  inability  to  govern 
it.«elf  by  babbling  of  vigilance  comniiltees  is 
just  the  sort  of  a  community  that  a  Hunting- 
ton is  always  at  hand  to  reign  over. 

As  for  Gunst,  the  way  to  be  rid  of  him  is 
to  adopt  a  new  charter  that  will  permit  of 
the  reorganization  of  the  Police  Commission. 


Fevered  editors  and  others  who  are  aching 
to  cure  civil  evils  by  military  means  could 
take  no  better  antifebrine  than  Mayor  Sutro's 
inaugural  address.  It  is  a  model  of  common 
sense  and  rich  in  the  practical  suggestions 
of  a  practical  man  of  wide  e.xperience  and 
liberal  mind.  He  proposes  reforms  enough 
to  call  for  all  the  public  spirit  that  San  Fran- 
cisco is  likely  to  have  at  command  for  the 
next  quarter  of  a  century.  He  has  sketched 
an  outline  that  when  filled  in  will  make  of 
this  one  of  the  cleanest  and  most  beautiful 
and  best  governed  cities  in  the  world.  There 
is  statesmanship  in  his  programme,  for  when 
San  Francisco  owns  its  own  water  works 
and  lighting  plant,  and  has  brought  its  cor- 
porations under  subjection  to  vigorously  en- 
forced law,  the  main  sources  of  political 
corruption  will  be  dried  up.  This  address  is 
not  one  to  be  laid  aside  after  a  single  read- 
ing. It  is  a  paper  to  be  kept  and  studied, 
for  it  is  a  map,  drawn  by  a  man  to»whom  the 
great  cities  of  America  and  Europe  are  fa- 
miliar, of  the  roads  which  San  Francisco 
must  follow  in  the  future  if  she  is  to  reach  a 
condition  that  will  place  her  among  the  best. 
And  San  Francisco  has  every  right  to  aspire 
to  that  rank. 


an  age  which  disinclines  him,  I  presume, 
from  re-entering  journalism.  As  I.e  goes  into 
retiremeiit  there  should  go  with  him  the 
thanks  and  respect  of  every  good  citizen  of 
California,  lie  has  fought  Toany  a  hard 
tight — often  wrong,  in  my  judgujeiit,  but 
never,  I  believe,  without  conviction  that  he 
was  serving  the  community.  Under  strong 
and  constant  temptation  to  descend  to  the 
plane  of  his  competitors,  where  more  gain 
lay,  he  held  on  his  own  way.  I  salute  Mr. 
Fitch  as  he  lays  down  honorably  a  man's 
pen. 

Arthur  McEwejj. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Friday.  Last  night  a  bare  majority  of 
the  Republicans  of  the  Legislature  bound 
themselves  by  caucus  action  to  vote  for  Per- 
kins for  United  States  Senator.  While  this 
is  not  decisive,  it  has  reduced  by  two-thirds 
the  danger  of  the  election  of  M.  H.  de  Young. 
I  congratulate  California. 

THE   TWADDLER. 


Mr.  Fitch  has  lost  the  Bulletin,  but  his 
loss  is  far  less  than  that  of  California.  With- 
out its  editor  the  Bulletin  ceases  to  be  the 
Bulletin  and  becomes  merely  a  new  newspa- 
per, having  its  character  to  establish.  The 
purchaser  of  the  Bulletin  may  be  able  to 
make  a  better  paper  of  it  than  it  was,  but 
Mr.  Fitch  takes  away  with  him  that  which  is 
not  a  thing  of  purchase  and  sale — a  man's 
personality.  The  public's  knowledge  that 
Mr.  Fitch  owned  and  edited  the  Bulletin  was 
to  it  an  assurance  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
paper's  editorial  page.  No  other  San  Fran- 
cisco daily  has  this  cjuality,  which  can  be 
imparted  only  by  character  and  lime.  The 
disappearance  of  Mr.  Fitch's  Bulletin  means 
the  extinction  of  the  one  newspaper  of  this 
city  that  had  other  than  a  commercial  reason 
for  existence.  The  last  conscience  of  the 
daily  press  has  been  eliminated,  and  in  con- 
sequence our  journali;-m  has  suffered  a  dis- 
tinct fall.  The  Bulletin  was  on  a  level  of  its 
own — a  level  on  which  more  honor  than 
money  was  to  be  won.  Mr.  Fitch  has  reached 


During  tlie  week  I  hastened  to  Sacramento  and 
at  once  sought  my  illuatrious  friend  Governor 
Budd. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  I,  when  I  had  drawn  him 
away  from  Gavin  McNab,  Secretary  Colnon,  Gen- 
eral Clunie,  John  Daggett,  .Marcus  D.  Boruck, 
Johnny-Behiud-the-Gun  and  otlier  persons  eminent 
enough  in  statesmanship  l>ut  of  no  standing  in  the 
world  of  society;  ".My  dear  sir,"  I  said,  "I  im- 
plore you  to  move  very  carefully.  San  Francisco 
is  deeply  agitated.  I  assure  you." 

"Good  Lord,  Persiflage,"  cried  the  Governor, 
"  I  hadn't  anything  to  do  with  Gunet's  appoint- 
ment." 

"  I  am  aware  of  that;  it  is  something  far  more 
serious  than  Gunst." 

The  Governor  turned  pale  and  besought  me  to  be 
more  e.xplicit. 

"  Have  no  fear  on  that  head,"  I  answered.  "  I 
came  here  to  be  explicit.  1  saw  the  tide  rising  in 
the  metropolis  and  could  bear  it  no  longer,  so  I 
hurried  here  at  once— at  great  psrsonal  inconven- 
venience,  at  great  personal  inconvenience,  sir." 

"I  won't  forget  it,  Persilliige,"  said  the  Governor, 
wringing  my  band,  "  but  what  the  deuce  is  the  city 
excited  about?  I  hav  n't  had  a  chance  to  do  any- 
thing yet." 

"The  city  is  excited,  .Mr.  Budd,"  I  said,  stand- 
ing off  to  mark  the  effect  of  my  words,  "  because  a 
report  has  reached  it  that  you  intend  not  to  wear 
evening  dress  at  the  inaugural  ball.  " 

"It's  a  lie;  an  infamous  lie!  'exclaimed  Gov- 
ernor Budd. 

"Thank  God  for  that,"  I  murmured  in  a  choked 
voice,  for  I  was  overcome  with  joy. 

"Of  course  I'll  wiar  a  claw-hammer.  Persiflage," 
he  continueii,  "and  the  man  who  started  a  report 
to  the  contrary  is  doubtless  some  scoundrel  in  the 
pay  of  Dan  Burns.  It  is  true  that  I  haven't  liad  a 
epiketail  on  since  I  graduated  from  the  University, 
but  I  hope  I  know,  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  great 
commonwealtli,  wiiat  is  due  society." 

At  this  moment  the  Governor  was  obliged  to 
leave  me  in  ord'-r  to  keep  a  luncl)eon  engagement 
with  Mr.  ar.d  Mrs.  Fair,  but  I  saw  him  later,  and  I 
am  in  a  position  to  state  witli  authority  that  the 
social  side  of  the  .\dministration  will  be  what  it 
sliould  be,  for  I  shall  spend  a  good  deal  of  my  time 
at  Sacramento  the  next  four  years. 


I  dropped  into  the  University  Club  not  long  ago. 
I  don't  go  there  often,  for,  ttie  fact  is,  a  mere  man  of 
the  world  does  nut  feel  quite  at  home  among  schol- 
ars, scientists  and  that  sort  of  thing.  The  conversa- 
tion is  apt  to  be  deuced  heavy,  and  I  abhor 
pedantry.  There  is,  too,  among  men  who  pass 
llieir  lives  at  seats  of  learning — I  refer  to  the  profes- 
sors— a  certain  hinooence  of  the  world,  a  want  of 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  its  real  prizes,  that  is 
fatiguiML'.  During  my  last  visit  to  ttie  University 
Club,  John  Metiiilivray  and  a  few  others  of  the 
lighter  spirits  were  t'ltaiting  of  this  very  subject,  and 
McGillivrny  gave  \vli.it  lie  evidently  thought  to  he 
an  amusing  instance  of  it. 

**You  ciiglit  tf  hi  ar  Prufesf^or  Joe  tell  ihe  story," 
he  said.  "He  be'/iiis  with:  'I  waH  walking  up 
Broadway,  nmrveliug  at  tlie  enormous  heiglitof  New 
York's  buddings,  and  as  my  head  was  thrown  back 
to  get  the  proper  angle  of  vij.ion,  I  dare  say  my 
mouth  was  open.'     Two  tine-luoking   gentlemen  ac- 
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cu^^■d  him,  one  siiyin;::  'ProftPSor  Lc  Conte  of  the 
Univ.r-iiyof  CildoMia,  I  liiink?  .\li,  profoundly 
plaint!  d  to  u>  e!  y.  n.  O.i  ler;  lo  ailend  fie  Sui- 
.-iiee  Congress,  .loubtle  s?  I  m  .ri  le.id  a  paper 
there  mysell.  i  am  Professor  Hj.-.nk  oi  Wuuke- 
shaw,  and  this  is  Profes,.or  Wickers-;. ..mi  >  file  Uni- 
versiiy  of  Colorado.'  Of  course  Proie.^^Jr  Jot-  was 
tickled  to  meet  men  of  bis  own  kind  in  a  strange 
place  and  toddled  along,  prattling  of  science  and  the 
wonders  of  the  metropolis. 

'"By  the  way,'  asked  Professor  Hysock,  'have 
you  seen  Dujardin's  new  and  great  work  on  .Anthro- 
pology? No?  Well,  I  have  two  copies  at  my 
rooms  at  the  St.  James,  and  if  you'll  call  to-morrow 
any  time  before  noon  I'll  be  niore  than  pleased  to 
give  you  one.' 

"Professor  Joe  stopped  right  there  and  caused  a 
jam  on  Broadway  while  he  sliook  his  brother  edu- 
cator by  both  hands  and  squealed  out  his  satisfac- 
tion. Twenty  minutes  later  ttie  party  turned  down 
a  side  street,  and,  jiauHing  at  the  doorway  of  a 
queer  house,  Professor  Hysock  of  Waukeshaw  ob- 
served with  a  smile : 

"  'I  hope  it  won't  shock  you,  Professor,  but  when 
I'm  in  Kome  i  do  as  th  •  Romans  do.  In  fact,  I 
tiave  something  of  a  taste  for  games  of  chance,  de- 
spite my  profession,  and  indulge  myself  a  little 
when  I  am  a«ay  from  home.  Tuere  is  a  famous 
lottery  inside  hvre.  Will  you  step  in  and  watch 
my  fortunes  ? ' 

"Professor  Joe  is  a  blood  and  doesn't  like  to  back 
down  from  a  chalK'nge,  30,  marveling  greatly  at  the 
taste  of  Professor  Uysock,  he  entered.  'He  bet  a 
small  sum  of  money,'  the  Professor  relates,  '  and 
when  a  wheel  had  been  turned  a  great  package  of 
greenbacks  was  handed  him.  The  same  result  fol- 
lowed a  venture  by  Professor  Wickersham.  This 
was  done  over  and  over  again,  and  their  winnings 
were  enormous,  simply  enormous !  Presently  Pro- 
fessor Hysock  suggested  that  I  follow  their  example. 
He  said  there  was  no  reason  why  I  should  not  win 
enough  to  pay  my  expenses  while  in  attendance  on 
the  Science  Congress,  and  even  take  me  hack  to 
California  with  money  in  my  pockets.  '  Thanks, 
gentlemen,  thanks,'  said  I  with  extreme  cordiality, 
'  but  I  have  money  enough — more  than  enough  for 
all  my  wants.  I  wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with 
more  money.  I  don't  care  for  money  ;  I  rather  de- 
spise it,  and  would  ooject  10  tiaving  more.'  For 
some  reason  they  retired  and  left  me  to  find  my 
way  to  the  street  aloue,  and  at  the  sessions  of  the 
Science  Congress  I  did  not  meet  either  Professor 
Hysock  of  Waukeshaw  or  Professor  Wickersham  of 
Colorado.'  " 

McGillivray  laughed  with  the  others  when  lie 
bad  finished  his  story.  Wy  gravity  was  noticed, 
and  Senator  John  Beard  asked  me  what  I  thought 
of  the  narrative. 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  I  said,  "to  be  camlid,  1 
think  that  a  man  who  takes  Professor  Le  Conle's 
contemptuous  view  of  money  is  no  better  than  a 
fool.  Understand  me ;  1  mean  no  disrespect  to 
Professor  Le  Conte.  .And  he  may  tliank  his  stars 
that  his  innocence  served  him  as  well  in  this  in- 
stance as  guile  would  have  done,  for  it  is  evident  to 
any  man  of  the  world  tliat  this  Professor  Hysock 
and  this  Professor  Wickeishain  were  simply  a  pair 
of  the  bunco  men  that  infest  all  great  cities." 

My  view  was  disputed,  but  I  rather  think  that 
before  I  left  the  University  Club  I  had  con- 
vinced the  young  gentlemen  that  their  reveretl  Pro- 
fessor had  been  in  the  hands  of  professional 
swindlers. 

It  gave  me  something  of  a  shock  yesterday  when 
Moee  Gunst  stopped  me  on  Market  street  and 
offered  his  band.  I  took  it,  of  course,  but  with 
reluctance.  Gui.st  noticed  my  hesitation,  and  grew 
red. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you?"  he  growled. 

"  The  fact  is,  Gunst,"  said  I,  taking  him  into  a 
doorway,  where  we  would  be  seen  by  as  few  as  pos- 
sible, "  1  can  hardly  afford  to  seem  on  intimate 
terms  with  a  man  of  your  extreme  disreputability 
just  at  present." 

"  Disreputable?"  he  cried.     "  How's  that?" 

"  You  sell  whiskey,  bet  on  races,  attend  prize 
lights,  rent  a  place  where  gambling  is  done,  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  The  town  is  up  in  arms  about 
it." 

"  See  here,  old  fellow,"  said  Gunst,  coarsely  and 
earnestly,  "you're  one  of  the  sweet-scented  lilies 
that  live  in  the  clubs  and  set  up  for  respectability. 
Now,  answer  me  a  few  quewtions.  How  many 
whiskey  sellers  belong  to  the  Pacific  Union?" 

'■  But  they're  all  wholesaler^,  my  good  man,"  I 
protested,  "and  among  the  most  respected  men  in 
i-an  Francisco." 

"  How  many  bet  on  the  races?" 

"Well,"  I  admitted,  "of  course,  we  all  take  a 
tlyer  at  tlie  pools,  but  not  aa  professionals,  under- 
stand." 

"  And  how  many  rent  places  for  saloons  and  all 
sorts  of  joints?" 

"  Mr.  Gunst,"  I  retorted,  haughtily,  "1  am  not 
here  lo  discuss  the  private  affairs  of  other  gentle- 
men." 


ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


"  Ami  liow  mauy  were  lucuibers  of  tliu  Caliloniia 
Athletic  Club  when  slugging  wan  in  fashion  7" 

"That's  all  very  well,  '  I  aaici,  "  but  gentlemen 
are  permit'e'l  to  amuse  ihenivelves." 

"But  I'm  not,  eh?  Now,  eqaaie,  Persiflat-e, 
what  do  vou  think  ol  me?" 

"To  be  irank,  Mo.-e,"  taUl  I,  "1  think  you're  a 
pretty  decent  sort  of  ehap  in  your  way,  and  no  worse 
than  your  neighbors,  but  you  are  not  respectai'le. 
That's  the  point,  don't  you  fiee?" 

"  Not  respectiible  enough  to  nit  down  in  the 
Police  Commission  wilh  Billy  Alvord,  I  suppose?" 
put  in  a  flashy  man  who  iia-l  drawn  near — a  cigar- 
etore  gentleman,  evidently.  "  What  in  Mazes  lias 
Alvord  ever  done  to  be  si.)  overwhelmingly  rebi>ect- 
able?  Or  Tobin,  eitlier?  The  parsons  are  ;jhouting 
that  Mose  here  won't  help  to  close  up  the  dens  of 
vice,  as  they  tall  'em.  How  comes  it  that  there 
are  any  dens  oi  vice  left  to  close,  when  the  respect- 
able Alvord  and  Toliin  have  been  on  tlio  Police 
Coo-Uiissioii  lor  twenty  years?  Faugli,  it  makes 
me  sick  I  I'd  rather  be  a  gambler  than  &  Pharisee 
any  day.  If  an  American  citiz'  n  wants  to  be  a 
sport,  who's  to  hinder  him?" 

I  really  could  not  be  seen  in  conversation  witli 
this  awful  person,  in  addition  to  Gunst,  and  I  said 
sharply  to  the  latter: 

'*lt'8  all  very  well,  but  society  may  tolerate  many 
things  that  it  can't  aflord  to  approve  by  giving  their 
representatives  official  station.     Good  day,  sir." 

"Good  day,  Persie,"  said  Gunst,  with  a  strange 
lightness  for  one  in  his  terrible  position.  "After 
what's  happened  to  me  for  selling  liquor  and  bo  on, 
I  hope  you'll  draw  out  of  Cresta  Bedamca.  It's 
good  wine,  but  still  it's  wine,  and  wine's  liquor. 
Labor  Commissioner  Persiflage,  agent  for  the  in- 
comparable Cre.sta  Bedamca,  will  scare  Budd,  Per- 
sie." 

Taking  no  notice  of  this  low  badinage,  I  went  on 
my  way,  and  was  so  fortunate  us  to  meet  my  friend 
Fargo,  with  whom  I  had  lui:ch  at  the  Palace  grill- 
room. Although  I  decline  to  patronize  Newlands' 
laundry,  I  do  drop  into  his  restaurant  occasionally, 
and  even  drink  at  his  bar,  where  the  Congressman 
bears  himself  coldly  toward  me,  I'm  sorry  to  say. 
But,  hang  it,  a  man  ought  to  be  privileged  to  get 
his  clothes  washed  where  he  pleases. 


A   BUSINESS   MAN'S   BOOK, 


My  political  activities  have  not,  it  is  needless  to 
Bay,  prevented  uje  from  discharging  my  social 
duties,  and  on  Tuesday  evening  last  I  attended  a 
dinner  given  at  a  Pacific  avenue  house  to  a  distin- 
guished English  divine  now  visiting  our  city.  Dr. 
Shiels  was  one  of  the  guests,  and  the  conversation 
became  rather  professional,  which  is  bad  form — 
though  it  wasn't  the  doctor'n  fault.  The  clergyman 
persisted  in  twitting  him  on  the  fact  that  medical 
treatment  had  frequently  reversed  itself — that  once, 
for  instance,  no  cold  water  or  fresh  air  was  allowed 
the  fever  patient,  while  now  all  the  water  and  air 
he  wants  are  given  him.  The  doctor  looked  an- 
noyed, not  to  say  distressed,  and  I  cut  in  to  help 
him. 

"The  church,  sir,"  I  said  loudly,  "has  reversed 
herself  on  occasion." 

"Never!'  cried  the  clergyman,  thumping  the 
table.  "Theology  is  an  exact  science.  What  be- 
gins as  perfect  cannot  be  improved  upon.  That 
stands  to  reason." 

"Nevertheless,  the  church  has  reversed  herself." 

"An  instance,  sir!''  demanded  the  clergyman. 

"Why,  now,"  said  I,  "what  would  you  think  of 
any  of  us  here  who  should  lift  his  food  to  hie  mouth 
with  his  knife?" 

"That  he  should  be  cast  out  of  such  society  as 
this  into  the  lowest,  the  very  lowest — and  hottest," 
was  the  witty  response. 

"  Yet,  sir,"  I  vociferated,  "in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time  the  pulpit  thundered  against  the  fork,  which 
bad  been  introduced  from  Italy,  and  predicted  that 
such  effeminate  luxury  would  draw  down  upon  the 
nation  heaven's  wrath  and  plunge  it  into — into— 
into  the  very  lowest  society,  and  the  hottest." 

Amid  the  muimur  of  astonished  comment  that 
arose  I  beard  the  English  divine  ask  Dr.  Stebbius, 
at  his  left,  who  that  learned  man  was,  and  as  for 
Khiels,  he  showed  his  appreciation  by  shpping  me 
a  card  with  a  penciled  order  for  a  dozen.  After  all, 
it  is  only  the  really  well-read  man  who  can,  without 
wealth,  hold  permanently  a  hign  position  in  society. 
Peesiflaqe. 

Bumbam's  Clam  Bouillon  is  the  best. 
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the  busicebB  oi  the  taiil  estate  lu  the  city  and  uoi.nty  of  San 
I'ranclBCo,  state  of  Laliloruia. 

A.  C.  KKEE8E. 
Admiulatralor  ol  tlie  Katate  of  Oliver  Eweu,  tleceaBcl 
Dated  at  Sau  Francisco,  January  lutb,  16!J&. 
).  il,  BSLUVAN,  Attorney  for  Admlnlitrator,  319  Fine  at. 


RHVIKW   OK    A    l.Irri.K     VOLl'ME     OF     K8SAVS    IIV    A    PAN 
KliANCISCO   UEAI,   KSTATE   DKAI.KU. 

The  title  calls  attention  to  a  book  by  a  busi- 
ness man  rather  than  one  for  the  business  man— 
"  Essays  by  Thonias  Magee."  The  author  is  one  of 
the  best  known  of  San  Francisco's  pioni'er  business 
mi'n ;  indeed  he  prosper.i  in  the  uiipo>*tic  occupation 
of  a  real  estate  dealer.  When  such  gentlemen  have 
heretofore  deigned  to  use  the  pi  n  for  other  than 
bookkeeping  purposes  the  result  generally  has  been 
a  column  or  so  upon  the  ma*chless  resources  of  the 
section  in  which  their  lands  were  located,  or  posei. 
bly  a  prophecy  as  to  the  material  growth  of  their 
city  or  State.  But  here  we  have  from  Mr.  Magee  a 
small  volume  of  essays  upon  "The  Alphebet  and 
Language,"  " Immortality  of  the  Big  Trees," 
"  Wealth  and  Poverty  of  the  Chicago  Exposition  " 
—subjects,  all  of  them,  which  show  that  lliere  is  at 
least  one  man  of  business  who  has  time  to  think  on 
things  other  than  the  price  of  town  lots.  It  is  a 
point  in  favor  of  our  culture  that  such  a  book  conies 
from  a  San  Francisco  jiress.  For  it  is  sildora  that 
an  American  man  of  business  takes  the  time  to 
write  of  what  he  sees,  thinks  or  feels,  although 
Louisville  boasts  of  a  poet  (Mr.  Cawein)  who  keeps 
H  billiard  parlor,  and  New  York  is  proud  of  a  con- 
tractor named  HopKinson  Smith  and  a  banker  by 
the  name  of  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 

Mr.  Magee's  essay  on  language  is  acomprebeiisive 
statement  of  much  that  many  of  the  most  eminent 
philolo;!ists  have  discovered.  Mr.  M.igce  shows, 
for  instance,  bow,  by  dispensing  with  inflections 
almost  entire'.v  and  relying,  instead  on  the  colloca- 
tion or  syntax,  the  English  language  is  unconsciously 
but  certainly  approaching  to  Chinese,  wiiicli  he  de- 
clares to  be  the  simnlest  and  most  philosophical 
laiiguajre  in  the  world.'  II  there  is  to  be  a  universal 
language  it  will  be  English,  but  to  make  it  inore 
popular  the  proportion  of  words  of  romance  origin 
must  be  greatly  reduced,  for  simplicity,  directness, 
earnestness,  are  esfcntial. 

When  he  comes  to  the  discussion  of  the  effect  of 
a  debased  civilization  upon  the  dignity  of  words, 
Mr.  Magee  speaks  with  the  feeling  of  a  moralist. 
He  rejoices  that  we  still  have  in  the  English  lan- 
guage the  words  that  represent  the  simpler  virtues 
and  have  not  sought  to  temper  our  language  as  the 
Italians  and  the  French  have  done  to  make  the  bail 
seem  less  uglv  and  the  good  less  beautiful.  To  the 
English  of  the  Bible  he  pays  the  tribute  which  all 
scholars  pay. 

This  busmesa  man  has  evidently  taken  time  to 
Btndv  Eomething,  too,  beside  books.  The  evidence 
of  this  we  see  in  his  essay  on  the  big  trees.  He  has 
tramptd  the  Sierras,  i.ot  only  in  summer,  but  has 
climbed  their  sides  on  snow-shoes  and  sought  to 
find  the  secret  of  the  immortality  of  the 
Big  Trees.  There  is  genuine  feeling  in  what 
he  writes  oi  these  forest  monarchs.  He  is 
proud  not  so  much  of  their  height  and  their 
girth  as  he  is  of  their  everlastingness.  They 
are  to  be  subdued  ooiy  by  the  axi-  of  man  or 
the  thunderbolts  of  Jove.  For  so  superior  are  they 
to  all  else  that  grows  that  no  disease  can  conquer 
them.  "Whether  the  oldest  sequoias  be  fifteen 
hundred  or  four  thousand  years  old  is  not  the  vital 
point.  That  point  rests  on  the  fact  that  not  a  single 
one  of  these  big  trees  has  yet  been  found  showing 
any  evidence  of  the  feebleness  of  old  age  or  of 
natural  decay— not  one  1  Fires  deface  and  consume 
them;  storms,  when  the  trees  are  in  exposed  situa- 
tions, mav  prostrate,  and  lightning  (a  frequent  agent 
in  their  destruction)  may  blast  and  destroy,  or  set 
fire  to  them  ;  but  natural  decay  and  death  have  not 
yet  marked  or  defiled  them."  It  is  Mr.  Magee's 
opinion,  therefore,  that  il  the  sequoias  had  been  pro- 
tected from  lightning,  storms  and  man,  we  could 
to-day  find  trees  that  stood  from  the  far  distant 
geologic  period  when  they  were  first  naturally  sown. 
In  closing  this  essay  an  appeal  is  made  for  the  pre- 
servation of  these  forests  and  a  protest  against  the 
opening  of  any  part  of  the  present  reserve  to  the 
miner  or  the  farmer. 

In  his  essay  on  the  Chicago  Exposition  Mr.  Magee 
gives  his  explanation  of  the  poverty  of  the  great 
Fair  in  its  fine  arts  exhibit.  He  concedes  that  even 
the  first  London  Exhibition  of  1851  excelled  the 
Columbian  Exposition  in  its  presentation  of  works 
of  art,  but  for  all  this  he  will  not  allow  that  the 
world,  or  even  the  United  States,  is  growing  indiffer- 
ent to  tiie  beautiful.  We  have  no.  statues  to  place 
beside  those  made  twenty-three  hundred  years  a.iio 
in  Greece,  no  picture  to  rival  the  work  of  even 
minor  artists  of  three  hundred  yeiirs  ago;  a  Homer 
or  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Dante  has  not  made  glorious 
the  century;  but  for  all  that,  we  are  rich  beyond 
precedent  in  things  both  utilitarian  and  ideal.  The 
genius  of  the  centuiy  has  tuined  to  other  things 
than  poetry  and  art,  and  after  all  "  the  mitigation 
of  human  loads  and  labor  ia  the  highest  poetry," 
says  the  essayist.  To  this  practical  philosophy  ex- 
ception can  be  taken;  certain  it  is  at  any  rate  that 


tlieieis  i:o,lai-g.r  th:il  It  will  be  i;rn  r -d.  Hut  Mi . 
Magee  makes  an  cxcidlint  po.nt  i.i  c.illiiiL' logenenl 
attention  the  corisideration  that  is  at  present  |>ai  ! 
to  making  even  ttio  things  of  ordinary  use  more  i" 
less  lieauiiiul.  He  rompnres  t';e  "  R'wket,"  Slc|ili- 
en-oii's  o!d  locomotive,  with  on.-  of  tlie  pr-sentd.v. 
showing  how,  with  its  compactness  and  utility  ii.~. 
beauty  has  also  increased.  An  even  better  illustra- 
tion  he  finds  in  the  models  of  the  ocean  sti'am'bip^ 
of  fifty  yeais  ago  and  those  of  such  greyhound-  i.s 
the  "Brittania"  and  "Paris."  In  striving  for  the 
most  useful  we  ol>faiii  the  most  beautiful. 

Of  the  three  eisays,  the  best  is  the.  one  that  ia 
most  original — that  on  the  BigTieea — but  all  sbov 
thought,  and  in  the  simplicity  of  tlieir  language  and 
freedom  from  the  forced,  are  remarkable,  coming 
from  one  not  professedly  a  man  of  letters.  Kor  sale 
at  the  Popular  Book  Store,  10  Post  street. 


Mauvais',  709  Market  St.    Sheet  Mu-ic  at  hal'- 
price.    Pianos:  Decker  &  Son  ;  Marshall  &  Wendell. 
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HENRY  P.  UMBSBN. 


GUSTAVE  H,  UMBSEN. 


G.  H.  UMBSEN  &  CO., 


REAL 


ESTATE  AGENTS 


AND  GENERAL  AUCTIONEERS. 

FULL     CH.^RGE     TAKEN     01- 

PROPERTY. 
14  Montgomery  St  .    san  FRANCisco,  CAL 


BEGIN  THE  NEW  YEAR 


BY  PRESENTING  YOURSELl' 
WITH  A  CASE  OF  THE  BE.St 
WHISKEY  MADE. 
CALLED 


IS 


Old   Pepper 


/OS. 


WHISKEY 

MADE    BY 

£.    PEPPER   &    CO., 

Lexington,  Kentucky. 


SOLE  AGENTS, 

CARROLL    &     CARROLL, 

306  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


JOS.  TETLEY  &  GO'S 

Mil 


in  Lead  Paclcets 
Fragrant.  Delicious 
fwo  Qualit 


YELLOtflf  LABEL         7BC.  PER  LB. 
GREEN  LABEL  60C.  PER  LB. 

THIS  TEA  IS  ABSOLUTELY 
PURE 
And  lias  an  enormous  sale  throughout        Trade  Mark,  Reg'd. 
England    and    Europe.     A   pu.e   mixture   of   ASSAM    (India)    an 
CEYLON  TEAS,  the  finest  blend  imported.     An  economical  ai 
delicious  brew.     Having  once  used  this  tea  vou   will  use  no  otht 
Put  up  in  lead  pacltages  of  one  half  or  one  lb.     Eor  sale  by 

M.  HANKIN.  506  Bjttery  St.,  S.  F. 


NOTICE    TO    CREDITORS. 


Administrator  of  the  Estate  t(  Edward  D.  Gr: 
lo  the  Creditors  of,  and  all  persoiiK  having  claims  agaln.-i 
the  said  deceased,  to  exhibit  tht-m  with  the  necessary  vouch 
ers.  withiu  four  mouths  after  tlie  first  puhlicatiou  of  thi^ 
notice,  to  the  said  A.  C,  Freese,  Administrator  of  said  cstal«- 
ar  his  office.  No.  319  Piue  street,  San  Francisco,  callforniit. 
the  same  beipg  his  place  for  the  trarsaction  of  the  bublnes- 
of  the  said  estate  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  i-'rauclsco, 
State  of  California. 

A.  C.  FREESE, 
Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  Edward  D.  Qrifflu,  tieeease  ;. 

Dated  at  San  Francisco,  January  10.  181)5. 
J.  1).  SCLI.IVAN,  Attorney  for  Administrator. 


CALIKORNIA. 

STORAGE     WAREHOUSE 

722  Mission  St.,  bet.  Third  and  Foiirtli  Sts.,  Sau  Franctsoo. 


.H      T.    ROOM  BY,    Proprlstor, 


ARTHUR     McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


HER   POINT  OF   VIEW. 

I'.ij  «  .1.  MT — ii,  t  .._•  A  ■■.■■^L-.:  !•  i;  iIil- ii  livor- 
t)dl  topic  of  coiiversatiou,  and  it  deserves  to  be. 
Never  again  dare  I  boast  of  our  balmy  California 
winters.  Never  again  shall  I  sneeringly  refer  to 
oar  neighbors  of  Oregon  as  "  webfoolers."  The  cli- 
mate of  California  is  changing —  it  must  be,  for 
winter  after  winter  I  have  been  told  since  my 
arrival  that  this  is  an  exceptional  year;  another 
case  in  which  exceptions  make  the  rule. 

There  is  only  one  time  when  I  am  a  dress 
reformer,  and  that  is  when  it  rains.  Then  I  long 
to  don  Jack's  trousers  and  mackintosh  and  go  forth 
and  revel  in  the  fury  of  the  storm.  I  hear  men 
complain  of  the  weallier  and  I  laugh  fcornfully  at 
them.  What  do  tiiey  know  of  the  embarrassments 
of  a  wind  storm?  IIow  are  they  troubled  by  the 
slush  of  the  streetH?  If  I  could  only  dress  as  I 
should,  I  would  ask  no  more  delicious  pleasure 
than  to  take  iny  morning  walk  with  the  rain  pelt- 
ing down  and  the  wind  fighting  me  at  every  step. 
There  is  companionship  in  the  rain,  real  good  com- 
pany ;  the  hard  points  of  life  are  softened  a  bit  and 
the  mind  is  given  an  almost  sensuous  tranquility. 
But  not  to  a  woman ! 


I  was  envying  Jack  his  thick-soled  boots,  his 
trousers  and  his  great  coat  as  I  went  struggling  up 
Bush  street  last  Tuesday,  carrying  an  umbrella  in 
one  hand  and  with  the  other  making  an  heroic 
effort  to  hold  my  dress  out  of  the  water  and  keep  a 
book  from  falling  into  the  gutter.  'Oh,  that  I  were 
at  least  a  dress  reformer!'  I  was  exclaiming  to  my- 
self; 'if  I  can't  don  trou-iers,  let  me  enjoy  the  short 
skirt  and  leggingb.'  Then  a  blow  caiue  to  all  my 
hopes — a  siidtlen,  a  terrible,  an  overwhelming  blow. 
Coming  down  the  street  I  saw  a  woman  anayed  as 
I  had  just  been  praying  I  might  bo — short  skiit, 
leggings  and  all.  She  was  certainly  forty-five  or 
filty  years  of  age,  with  an  excellent  figure  and  a 
rather  masculine  face.  Her  light  hair,  of  which  she 
had  a  great  mass,  was  crowded  up  under  the  edge 
of  a  canvas  sailor  hat,  giving  it  a  tilt  which  added 
much  to  the  comical  figure  that  she  cut  as  she  sailed 
boldly  down  the  street.  The  rain  came  down  upon 
her,  but  she  did  not  seem  to  mind  it.  Both  her 
hands  were  free  and  she  gave  her  arms  a  slight 
swing  as  she  walked.  I  saw  a  knot  of  workmen 
who  were  repairing  a  sidewalk  stop  work  as  she 
parsed  and  look  on  her  with  as  great  astonishment 
as  if  she  had  been  a  ballet  girl  on  street  parade  in 
hertarletan.  As  she  passed  I  felt  an  involuntary  im- 
pulse to  stand  on  tlie  edge  of  the  sidewalk  and 
examine  her.  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
turn  round,  and  I  saw  a  Chinaman  with  open 
mouth  and  bulging  eyes  looking  at  her  as  she  went 
by  him,  and  even  the  f-toical  Chinaman  broke  into 
a  grin.  As  I  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  street 
and  looked  back  I  saw  bjtcher  boys  and  bu.siness 
men,  women  at  windows  and  children  on  tlooi- 
steps,  gazing  upon  her  with  an  amount  of  interest 
that  a  circus  procession  would  have  been  pleased 
to  excite.  No,  no;  the  sensible  rainy  weather  dress 
is  not  for  me.  My  longing  for  the  short  skirt  and 
leggings  has  passed  away. 


In  Golden  Gate  Park  some  time  ago  I  saw  my 
first  woman  bicyclist  in  bloomers,  and  I  can't  say 
that  I  was  pleased  with  the  sight,  nor  did  I  envy 
the  young  woman  the  attention  she  attracted.  Hhe 
was  riding  with  a  man,  who  looked  as  proud  and 
happy  as  if  he  were  a  showman  exhibiting  his 
trick  dogs.  "  I  wouldn't  be  in  that  man's  boots  for 
a  steam  yacht,"  exclaimed  Jack.  "And  I  wouldn't 
be  in  her  clothes  for  a  diamond  coronet,"  I  replied. 
But  the  couple  seemed  rather  to  enjoy  the  general 
scrutiny  they  excited.  As  they  came  up  to  the  big 
bear's  cage  tlie  young  woman  jumped  from  her 
wheel  and  took  a  look  at  bruin.  After  a  minute 
she  mounted  her  machine  again,  taking  the  man's 
mount  from  the  step  on  the  bar,  and  rode  away. 
The  old  lady  with  the  short  skirt,  I  am  convinced, 
was  acting  from  principle ;  she  felt  it  her  duty  to 
show  us  less  sensible  and  courageous  women  how  to 
dress  on  a  rainy  d.ty.  But  I  cannot  be  so  charitable 
to  the  yoing  bicyclist.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
bloomers  when  riding  the  bicycle;  in  this  I  speak 
from  experience.  There  would  be  greater  comfort 
in  men's  costume,  or  in  some  such  modification  of 
it  as  this  young  woman  wore,  and  in  such  a  cos- 
tume greater  speed  can  be  niade ;  but  there  is  more 
reason  for  wearing  bloomers  on  horseback,  and 
almost  as  much  for  wearing  them  in  the  ball  room, 
as  there  is  lor  wearing  them  on  a  wheel.  Now  I  do 
not  hold  that  there  is  the  slightest  thing  immodest 
in  tlie  wearing  of  bloomers,  nor  would  there  be  in 
the  wearing  of  long  trousers  or  of  tight-fitting  knee- 
breeches,  but  there  is  something  immodest  in  wear- 
ing any  kind  of  dress,  to  produce  a  sensation.  When 
women  are  willing  to  wear  bloomers  in  windy 
weather— in  which  there  is  certainlv  as  much  r  eed 
lor  them  as  on  a  bicycle— I  shall  liave  no  word  of 
protest  to  offer  against  the  bicycle  bloomer. 


But  FashiuD  permit^'  —  indeid,  imlorte^  —  'he 
bloomer  for  bii-ycle  weir.  And  wlieie  dns  Kash- 
ii>n*s  decree  in  tlie  niuLier  come  from?  i'aris,  of 
C"iir>e;  P.iri>,  \\\,rr-  it  is  fa-liionulile  au'l  correct  to 
wear  gowns  so  low  us  to  tiie  neck  ih.it  u  woman 
wearing  such  a  dress  in  a  California  ball  room 
would  be  blasted.  There  are  a  good  many  things 
done  in  Paris  by  both  men  and  vomen  which  our 
American  civilization,  as  the  French  would  declare, 
has  not  yet  bectnne  refined  enough  to  appreciate 
and  adopt.  The  hope  of  the  dress  reformer  is  tbat 
the  rage  for  bloomers  will  spread  until  the  Mary 
Walker  suit  becomes  the  common  costume.  But  it 
is  a  vain  hope.  Fancy  a  cotillion  with  the  women 
in  bloomers.  Heaven  knows,  it  is  hard  enough  to 
get  the  men  out  to  them  now,  but  if  the  women 
were  in  bloomers —  Betty. 


Amusement   Notes. 

Herrmann,  the  magician,  is  to  follow  Lottie  Col- 
lins at  the  California  Theatre.  The  Baldwin  is  to 
close  for  two  weeks  after  the  Tavary  engagement. 

Next  Monday  Mme.  Yale,  who  has  been  much 
heralded  as  the  most  beautiful  of  her  sex,  will 
lecture  in  the  Baldwin  Theatre.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  women,  whether  beautiful  or  not,  are 
anxious  to  know  the  means  by  which  the  curse  of 
homeliness  can  be  removed  from  so  many  of  the  sex, 
and  this  revelation  Mme.  Yale  promises  to  give. 

.Sybil  Sanderson,  the  California  prima  donna, 
receives  $700  a  performance  in  New  York.  This  is 
the  same  salary  given  Mme.  Nordica. 

The  society  women  of  San  Francisco  have  taken 
with  enthusiasm  to  the  Pure  Food  Exposition 
which  is  to  open  in  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  this 
month.  One  of  the  great  features  will  be  the  lec- 
turing by  Mrs.  Lincoln  of  Boston.  New  York 
society  tias  taken  a  more  lively  interest  in  these 
expositions  and  lectures  than  in  any  other  of  the 
large  affairs  given  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  ex- 
cept the  Horse  Show.  To  learn  how  to  cook  and 
what  to  cook  is  not  a  bad  fad. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CALIFORNIA 
PURE 
FOOD 
EXPOSITION, 

./anujiry   'JSiIi    to    f\-l>rii!iry    ICIIi,   ISit.'i. 

Mechanics'  Pavilion, 

MRS.    MARY     J.     LINCOLN, 

First  Principal  Boston  CooliinB  School  and  Autbor 

Boston  Cook  Book, 
Will  Lecture  and  Demonstrate  Daily 

Praetical  Cookepy. 

Band  Concert  .4t'toinoon  and  Evening. 
ADMISSION,    25c.    TO    ALL. 


GIANX   POWDER    COIVIPA.NY 

Consolidated. 


The  oftice  of  the  above  Company  has  been  removed  to 

4i30  California  Street,  San  Francisco 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BALDWIN  THEATER,  JAN.  14. 

AN   EPOCH   IN  SOCIETY 

MME,  M,  YALE, 

THE  QUEEN  OF  BEAUTY, 
TO  LECTORE  TO  THS  LADIES  OP  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Crowned    Heads,  Warriors,  Statesmen, 
Princes   of   Finance    and  the  Nota- 
bles of  the  World  Have  Bowed 
Down     to     Her    Glorious 
Beauty. 


,f^^;; 


MME.    M.   YALE. 
Celebrated  as  the  Most  Beautiful  Woman  on  Earth,  will 
appear  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre,  Monday,  January  14th,  at 
2:30  p.  M.,  in  a  lecture  entitled 

"BEAUTY  AND  PHYSICAL  CULTURE." 

Reserved  Seals,  50  cents,  on  sale  at  box-office  of 
theater  on  and  after  January  8th. 

Aside  from  MME.  YALE'S  Remarkable  Beauty,  she 
is  the  most  noted  authority  living  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
of  Cultivating  Beauty,  Preserving  It  and  Restoring  Youth, 
She  has  succeeded  in  discovering  the  Fountain  of  Youth, 
or  which  i'once  de  Leon  sought  in  vain.  Although  forty- 
two  years  old  MME.  YALE  does  not  look  over  eighteen. 

MME.  YALE'S  LECTURE  will  consist  of  two  parts: 

THE    FIRST    ACT 

Will  be  devoted  to  the  Cultivation  of  Beauty  in  general, 
treating  of  the  Complexion,  the  Hair,  Eyes,  Expression, 
the  removal  of  wrinkles  and  all  traces  of  age.  MME, 
YALE  will  be  seen  in  this  part  in  an  ELABORATE 
BALL  GOWN  designed  for  her  by  Worth. 

IN    THE    SECOND    ACT 

MME.  YALE  WILL  WEAR  TIGHTS  and  an  ELE- 
GANT ATHLETIC  COSTUME,  which  will  enable  her 
to  go  through  the  movements  recommended  by  Iier  for 
making  the  figure  perfect.  The  development  of  the  Bust, 
he  Limbs,  the  Chest,  Neck  and  the  Perfection  of  all 
parts  of  the  Body  will  be  thoroughly  treated  and  instruc- 

Ladies,  bring  your  notebooks  and  pencils.  Mme,  Yale 
will  give  Beautifying  Receipes  of  great  value. 

MME.  YALE  has  lectured  in  all  the  principal  cities  o 
the  world,  always  before  vast  audiences  of  the  most  cul- 
tured people.  She  is  a  college  gr.iduate  and  an  accom- 
plished  lady  of  the  highest  qualities.  As  an  educator  of 
her  sex  she  has  never  been  equaled.  Her  lectures  are 
strictly  scientihc  and  hygienic  in  character,  embracing 
every  detail  of  the  most  advanced  order. 

MME.  YALE  is  the  creator  of  l)eauiy  culture  and  the 
originator  of  the  latest  physical  culture  calisthenicexercises. 
Mothers,  attend  and  bring  your  daughters. 


ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


AN   AMERICAN  GRAND  OPERA, 

HAWTIIOBNIS'S    "SCARLET   LKTTKR  "    IIY   WALTER  DAM- 
HOBCH  AND   UEOilQC    I'AKSONS    LATHROP. 

An  American  grind  opera  liae  been  written,  the 
libretto  by  George  Parsone  Latlirop,  wlio  mairied 
the  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  the  score 
by  Walter  Danirosch,  who  married  Miss  Blaine. 
When  youi'K  Damrosch,  a  frowsy-headed  boy,  suc- 
ceeded his  distinguished  sire  as  the  leader  of  the 
Symphony  Society  in  New  York  it  was  explained 
that  the  position  was  given  him  out  of  sentiment, 
and  as  soon  as  possible  and  as  easily  he  would  be 
let  out.  Rut  the  day  of  liis  deposing  lias  not  yet 
omc,  nor  is  it  likely  to.  Again,  wlien  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch married  the  statesman's  daughter  and  move<l 
into  the  Kifth  avenue  house  which  was  Mr.  Blaine's 
wedding  present,  those  who  did  not  know  the 
young  man  propliesied  that  his  day  of  work  was 
over  and  in  future  he  would  iilay  the  dilettante. 
The  writing  of  this  opera  proves  how  false  were 
these  prophesies.  From  the  time  when  he  first 
read  "  The  Scarlet  Letter "  Mr.  Damrosch  had 
cherii-hed  the  idea  of  using  the  story  as  the  basis 
for  an  opera,  but  it  was  long  before  he  could  find 
the  poet  to  write  the  libretto.  At  last  whom  should 
he  choose  but  the  son-in-law  of  the  author,  Mr. 
George  Parsons  Lathrop. 

Of  the  score  Mr.  Damrosch  has  said:  "The 
music  is  essentially  modern  and  composed  on  the 
lines  laid  down  by  liichard  Wagner— that  is,  a 
continuous  dramatic  recitative,  to  which,  however, 
I  have  tried  to  give  also  a  melodious  significance. 
To  the  orchestra  falls  an  important  share  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  dramatic  and  psychological  mo- 
tives of  the  story." 

The  poem  is  in  t\<T<te  acts  and  the  characters  are 
seven  in  number:  Hester,  Arthur  (the  young  min- 
ister, Dimraesdale,  of  Hawthorne's  romance),  C  hil- 
lingworth,  Wilson  (the  old  minister),  Bellingham, 
Brackett  (the  jailer)  and  a  shipmaster.  Besides 
these  chief  persons,  there  is  a  chorus  of  Puritan 
men  and  women,  soldiers  and  new  English  pil- 
grims. Little  Pearl  was  left  out  because  such  a 
part  would  be  impossible  in  an  opera  and  she  is 
supposed  to  have  died  before  the  stage  story  begins. 
Air.  Lathrop  has  followed  the  elemental  story  of 
Hester's  and  Arthur's  love,  sin,  suffering  and  par- 
tial expiration  as  the  gist  of  the  book,  though  he 
has  departed  from  the  story  with  great  freedom. 
"My  te.\t  is  a  new  creation,"  Mr.  Latlirop  says, 
"  a  dramatic  poem  upon  the  old  theme.  I  do  not 
suppose  I  have  adapted  from  Hawthorne's  pages 
more  tiian  two  dozen  sentences  in  the  whole  work. 
This  new  dramatic  poem,  therefore,  stands  as  a 
work  which  may  be  read  for  itself.  I?nt  in  every 
line  it  is  also  designed  for  music  and  singing.  I 
luivt  used  entire  freedom  in  the  form  of  varying 
measures,  the  range  of  which  is  much  greater,  for 
example,  than  in  Wagner's  text.  The  form  at  each 
moment  is  moulded  by  the  sentiment,  passion  or 
situation.'' 

The  opera  opens  with  a  scene  before  the  market 
place  in  Boston  where  Hester  Pyrnne  is  about  to  be 
sentenced  by  Governor  Bellingham  for  having 
given  birth  to  an  illegitimate  daugliter.  Roger 
Pyrnne,  the  husband,  who  is  supposed  to  be  in 
England,  comes  upon  the  market  place  as  the  mob 
of  Puritans  are  crying  out  agai'-.st  the  woman  who 
has  not  yet  been  biought  foith  from  the  prison. 
Pyrnne  passes  under  the  name  of  Chillingw.  rth. 
He  stands  with  the  mob  and  sees  his  wife  Hester 
led  out  wearing  the  scarlet  A  upon  her  breast. 
The  husband  s  .es  her  and  is  horrified. 
Then  the  mob  in  chorus  sings : 
Jezebel!    Jezebel! 

Daughter  of  hell! 
See  how  berpoiit-like  it  twines— 
You  letter  with  its  coiling  lines, 
AB  though  it  were  clutchiog  her  breast. 

Of  her  soul  in  quest. 
Lo,  she  sports  with  her  .^hame, 
And  bath  woven  the  letter 
With  gaudy  splendor  of  scarlet. 


The  token  that  should  be  her  fetter 

Slie  turns  to  a  mocking  tlamc 

Of  adornment.    Down  with  the  cursed  harlot! 

Punish  lier  evil  doing— 
Banisb  her  shadow,  that  darkens 
Each  true  Puritan  dwi'lltnt-, 
btaining  us  all  with  dishonor. 
Tempting  God's  wrath  in  disaster. 
Far  into  hell-fire  cast  her. 
Down  with  the  cursed  harlot! 
Chilliniiworth  vows  vengeance.     Wilson,  the  old 
minister,  asks  Hester  to  reveal  her  lover  under  fear 
oi  death.     :-he  refuses.      Then  her  pastor  and  par- 
amour, Arthur  Dimmesdale  is  asked  to  plead  with 
her  and  he  reluctantly  does : 

Thou  hearest,  then,  Hester  Prynne 
And.  alas,  thou  seest 
The  maze  of  grief  wherein 
I  wallf.  llie  least 
of  those  who  dare  sinners  upbraid. 
Tliy  welfare  was  in  my  keeping, 
And  so  thy  sin  must  be  mine. 
Klllly  thou  hadst  faith  in 


ny  guide. 

All  the  more,  therefore, 
Iinploring— yea.  weeping- 

My  praytT  mnsl  ascend  for  pardon. 

Why,  then,  dost  thi 


Thru  I- 


T 


I   ."    .|>r.| 


ako. 


Be  not  too  tender. 
Nor  pity  render 
To  him  who,  so,  may  be  tempted 
To  play  the  dissembler's  part. 
Remember,  lie  fs  not  exempted 
From  the  doom  that  shadows  thoc. 
Think,  ero  thou  repliest! 
KorK  the  truth  thou  .leniest, 
O  Hester,  Ilesterl 
His  soul  with  thine  condemned  may  bo 
Arthur  faints.     Hester  still  refuses.     Chilling- 
w;orth  reveals  himself  to  her  and  demands  that  she 
give  the  name.     But  she  cannot  be   moved.     Sen- 
tence  is   passed  that  she  must  wear  the  scarlet  A 
all    her  life.     Chillingworth   declares  that  he  will 
hunt  the  guilty  man  to  death.     Arthur  ie  brought 
near  to  her.     She  runs  to  him,  but  is  driven   back. 
Then  Chilhngworth   su-pects  the  secret.    This  is 
the  end  of  act  one. 

Next  Hester  is  seen  in  the  woods,  to  which  she 
has  been  driven.  Years  have  passed  and  she  still 
wears  the  letter.  She  sits  by  the  brookside  and 
ungs : 

BIpple  of  the  brook,  an  I  rest  of  the  sunshine 

Asleep  under  trees- 
Restless  am  I  as  rhe  water's  murmur 

And  wandering  breeze. 
Sunlight  flies  from  me  ere  I  near  It; 

The  brook's  moan  stays! 
Orief  never  dies  from  me;  still  I  hear  it, 


ADVERTISEM  ENT8. 


What  dost  th 

Is  it  a  secret  of  this  dark  l 

Told  unto  thee; 
Fearsomely  wrong,  thattl 


abhorrest, 
haplo.s  tidings? 


And  so  n 
Whispering 

Conldstthou  but 
Hushing  thy  plaint,  with  my  spirit's  chiding.*- 
I  should  find  peace! 
A    body    of    English    pilgrims    draw    near,  but 
warned   by  their  Puritan   guides  they  hold  aloof. 
Then  in  a  violent  outbur.~t  of   feeling  she  curses 


them : 


O  Knlerof  heav.n 
Are  these  thy  cream  res  ? 
Can  it  be  Thou  h'>st  givou 
To  men  Thy  fealuns 
With  hearts  of  clay 
And  lips  of  flirae, 
To  blacken  Thine  image 
And  a  soul  to  blast  in  Thy  name 
Ah,  then,  farewell 
To  meek  rep^'ntance; 
No  longer  I  dwell 
In  mercy's  bound. 
Lord,  give  them  sentence 
n|ulsh  profound- 


May  it  burn  and  wither 
Their  wandering  souls, 
Hither  and  thither— 
Cling  to  them  haunting, 
And  humble  their  vaunt 
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ill  bin  name  wlio  with  thee  uow  eutten, 


Of  endless  dea-h! 

Chillingworth — Hester's  husband— after  discov- 
ering Arthur's  guilt,  attaches  himself  to  him  as  a 
friend  and  physician,  that  he  may  see  the  man's 
torment  and  prolong  it  as  long  as  possible.  Arthur, 
on  ChilUngworth's  advice,  visits  Hester,  as  she 
needs  consolation.  At  this  meeting  Hester  tells 
Arthur  who  Chillingworth  is.  Arthur  is  about  to 
take  his  own  life,  when  Hester  proposes  flight  in- 
stead, and  the  Second  Act  closes  with  a  duet' 
"  Quick,  Then,  Escape." 

The  last  act  opens  with  Hester  and  Arthur  in 
high  hopes  of  freedom.  But  the  sea  captain  with 
whom  they  are  about  to  take  passage  tells  Hester  that 
Chillingworth  is  going  also.  They  see  that  he  has 
discovered  their  plan  and  Arthur,  who  is  so  weak 
that  he  can  hardly  stand,  mounts  the  pillory,  calls 
Hester  to  his  side  and  confesses : 

0  people  of  New  England! 
Ye  still  who  love  me 
And  holy  have  deemed  me! 
Your  pastor  behold. 

Not  as  you  long  have  dreamed  me. 
But,  as  heaven  shines  high  above  me, 

So  of  all  sinners  the  lowest. 

Thou  Shalt  reap  as  thou  sowest! 

From  falsehood's  seed 

1  garner  disgrace: 

But  1",  1  uproot  the  shriveled  weed. 
And  the  flower  of  youth  bloooms  here  in  its  place! 
The  Scarlet  Letter  that  Hester  wears 
Ye  have  shuddered  at  long; 
But  its  lurid  ray 
Was  but  as  a  shadow  of  that  fierce  fire 
Of  smothered  wrong 
That  night  and  day 
With  flaming  despairs 
My  breast  has  scarred,  and  branded  my  soul! 
Her  tellow  in  sin,  I  have  won  mj  desire 
And  rejiched  my  goal ; 
For  I  staitd  now  beside  her 
The  debt  ot  my  guilt's  oonfession  to  pay, 
So  long  denied  her. 
It  any  here  stiU 
God's  judgment  deny. 
Here  now  ere  I  die 
Let  them  witness  his  will 
In  the  blood-red  mark  revealed  on  my  breast" 
rhe  Scarlet  Letter— behold  ! 
He   tears  open  his  coat  and  shows   the  mark, 
then  dies  in  Hester's  arms  after  a  tender  and  faint 
farewell.     Chillingworth  is  mad  with  anger.     Hes- 
ter takes  a   i.hial  of  poison  from  her  bosom  and 
i..!'8  with  her  arm  around  Arthur. 

it  will  be  seen  that  this  plot  differs  widely  from 
ITm'.;"  ,rno'p  pt'.vv,  fyl  ^\ :,-,  rn„„  (i;,,  .!...,,.f..ti>;'.d 
vi'.sion  .hici.  Uul,.,.,l  .■,l.,n>ii,.|,l  i,r..,lu,-.|  ,„  .San 
franciecu  two  years  ago. 
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ARTHUR        McEWEN'S     LETTER. 


THE  THEATRES. 

San  Fr.mcisco  is  a  music-loving  community. 
We  patronize,  an<l  Iberally  too,  a  theatre  devoted 
exclusively  to  comic  opera.  Although  unable  to 
make  them  a  permanent  institution,  we  have  given 
hearty  support  to  ^cheeli-  sympliony  un.  popular 
concerts,  and  they  have  richly  deserved  all  our  ad- 
mirini,'  Enthusiasm.  The  Carr-lkel  concerts  are 
always  attcmled  by  appreciative  audiences  whose 
devotion  is  rewarded  by  the  excellent  rendering  of 
the  best  chamber  music.  A.nd  there  are  besides  a 
host  of  minor  musical  functions. 

It  was  with  an  envious  thought  of  the  musical 
feast  spread  before  New  Yorkers  that  people 
crowded  the  Baldwin  on  .Monday  night.  In  the 
Eastth.-y  have  Sybil  Sanders<m,  Nurdica,  tames, 
Melba,  the  great  De  Keszkes,  and  now  the  ne;.v 
Freucli  baritone,  about  whom  all  the  metropolis 
is  ravin".  We  have  the  Tavary  Opera  Com- 
pany, its  chorus  singing  in  English,  its  bari- 
tone in  a  Teutonic  variety  of  the  same  language, 
it-i  contralto  in  a  different  species  of  the  same 
eenus  and  its  prima  donna  and  tenor  in  melodi- 
ous Italian.  One  might  overlook  this  curious  mix- 
ture of  tongues  and  the  fact  that  the  Baldwin  stage 
is  so  small  that  the  pert  .rmers  are  huddled  up  in 
ridiculous  little  boxes,  and  the  awfii'  translation  of 
the  libretto,  and  the  dimuiutive  daintiness  of 
Guille,  and  Tavarv's  ignorance  of  the  modest  art 
of  acting— all  this' would  be  as  nothing  if  the  ear 
were  satiated  with  charmed  melody.  Then  the  eye 
and  the  judgment  might  for  cnce  relinquish  their 

''  There  is  only  one  thing  in  the  theatrical  world 
more  perilously  near  the  ri  iiculous  than  bad 
tragedy,  and  that  is  bad  tragedy  set  to  inu;ic— 
grand  opera,  in  short.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
music  be  tl*  expression  of  the  composer's  mean, 
ing  and  the  libretto  the  expression  of  the  poet  s 
thought,  there  is  no  earthly  feast  of  the  senses  that 
may  be  compared  to  this  union  of  sentiment  and 
BOng.  The  companv  at  the  Haldwiii  does  not 
nearly  approach  perfection  in  iti  presentation  of 
Verdi's  "  Rigoletto;"  neither  does  it  fall  to  the 
lowest  mark.  .Vlarie  Tavary  has  a  powerful,  Mgh 
soprano,  beautilullv  trained,  and  utterly  lacking 
the  sympathetic  quality.  Her  voice  is  admirable, 
but  she  never  thrills  her  audience;  m  all  the 
crowded,  eager  house,  there  is  not  one  jierson  who 
is  affected  by  tlie  pathos  of  Gilda's  part.  Her 
solo  ill  the  second  act  was  delightfully  sung,  and 
in  the  beautiiul  qu  irtette  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
act,  all  her  defects  were  furgotten  in  the  fl-.xible 
fullness,  variety  and  melody  of  her  tones  GuiUe 
sang  charmingly,  as  he  always  does.  We  are  fond 
,)f  the  niini;iture  golden-throated  tenor  He  was 
entbnsiaslically  applauded  and  repeated  "La  Don- 
na Mobile."  Yet  liuille  is  as  far  removed  from  a 
fitting  personation  of  the  dashing,  inconstant  Duke 
of  Mantova  as  is  a  merrv  little  humming.bird  from 
a  rovstering  bobolink.  .Merlens'  si-'ging  was  very 
uneven  but  several  numbers,  the  duet  with  (jilda 
in  the  third  act  particularly,  we.  e  excellently  given. 
He  presents  only  the  outUne  of  Kigol.tto's  power- 
ful role.  Although  Helen  von  Doenhopp  has  little 
to  do  in  "Kigoletto"  she  displays  considerable 
ibility  as  an  actress.  She  will  make  a  glowing, 
vivaci'on.'*  Carmen.  Her  voice  is  a  strong,  smooth 
■  ontralto,  a  trifle  coarse.  The  chorus  is  a  line  one, 
lull,  spirited  and  well  trained,  and  the  orchestra  is 
excellent. 

Lottie  Collins  is  at  the  California— Loitie  Boom- 
de-ay  Collli.s.  wl  o  has  ki'  ked  herself  into  fame 
:.Dd  now  wishe.t  to  sim;  herKelf  into  opera  bniffe. 
'i'hat  Fhowill  realize  her  anihition  no  one  wliohas 
«een  this  determined  voung  person  can  doubt  for  a 
moment.  Success  is  hers,  and  pr  Jperly,  too.  She 
lias  verve,  inexhaustible  energy  and  aplomb,  and 
>he  i-«  a  thomn^h  artist  of  her  kind.  A  peculiar 
kind  it  is,  a  vnv  knowing,  up-to-date  kind;  an  out- 
growth of  tlic  ii.dividnal  performer  whose  smart 
liecially  ha<  caught  the  tiiste  of  the  masses,  and 
who  now  fljais  uiwn  the  high  tide  of  success 
l.noved  up  by  a  reputation  made  by  a  single  song 
and'amnliilnde  of  kicks.  Yet  Lottie  Collins  will 
:  ot  sink  when  tl  e  snpiiort  is  withdrawn.  She  is  a 
■genuine  product  of  the  times.  She  is  individual, 
"he  is  unique;  and  originality,  no  mailer  in  wh  it 
form  it  expresses  itbelf,  is  so  rare  a  gift  that  its 
po-9'  ssor  is  bound  to  win. 

Tlh>  pirated  "Fair  Equestrienne" — which  in 
lx)tti  ■  Collins'  hands  becomes  a  circus  rider  pre- 
l.)ndi.  g  to  be  a  lady,  where  Kosina  Yokes  gave  us 
1  he  l.idy  trying  to  behave  like  a  circus  riiler— and 
an  111  i  Boccaccio  story  serve  as  a  means  of  ilisplay- 
ing  L  ttie  Collins'  ix'culiir  talent,  a  talent  whiidi 
is  simply  the  exaftgeration  of  whatever  forin  vamle- 
ville,  as  relates  to  feminine  [wrformors,  tak-s  in  th;8 
lallcr  day.  If  it  is  admirable  to  kick  high— thus 
reads 'he  first  article  in  Lottie  lloUins' code— it  is 
more  ;,.;mirable  to  kick  liigher;  ainl  to  kick  highest 
n  hU|nilaiive  excellence.  To  know  the  latest  slang, 
•o  have  a  ft  clung  wink,  to  hesitate  at  no  sacrifice 
f  pei[,inal  b'Mniy  or  vrace  to  produce  an  effect,  to 

■itnt"  .  I'l  ..1,  a'.  .;>  .M|.ii.-il  >..... I  .1.0  ll  A,-,  , 
a  oM.ii  s  i.'.xl  and  tyn'-'il — Icen'  iiru  lh(^  lequiSl-B 
of  till-  qUccn  of  va'itic\ilie. 


The  company  is  a  medley  of  specialists,  each  one 
master  in  his  trade.  For  they  follow  the  celebrity  s 
lead  in  being  outre  measure.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence what  one  is,  pro. ided  only  that  he  is  more  so 
than  anvbodv  else.  To  outdo— this  is  the  second 
and  last  article  in  the  code  before  mentioned.  The 
Ijrother.s  Meers,  high-wire  acrobats,  not  only  do  the 
old  tricks  with  more  ease  a  kI  g-aee  than  their  pre- 
decessor ,  they  adil  any  number  of  amazing  and 
daring  act',  ami  ci.nclude  with  a  slack-wire  per- 
formance tlia:  i^  ihe  height  of  equilibric  skill. 
Wood  and  Shepard  have  skimmed  the  cream  and 
strained  the  jokes  from  the  old  minstrel  shows. 
They  are  delightlullv  absurd  and  keep  tlie  house  in 
a  roar.  The  dancing  of  Marion,  Hayes  and  Marion 
is  the  essence  ot  extravagant  molio  i.  lightness  and 
agiliiy.  Tliey  are  probibly  the  most  nearly  dislo- 
cated men  in  the  profees'ion ;  they,  too,  have 
a'lained  sutwrlativene.'^-.  What  more  could  vaude- 
ville performers  ask?  Tiie  .Misses  Winship,  Bushop 
and  Warren  are  themselves  entiiled  to  a  superla- 
tive, but  one  which  they  will  hardly  be  eager  to 
claim.  Their  A|X)theo8is  of  Leggery,  which  accom- 
panies and  finishes  the  dancing  of  Marion,  Hayes 
and  Marion,  is  a  further  evidence  that  woman  can 
do  all  that  may  become  a  man— and  that  she'd 
much  better  not. 

J.  P.  Curran's  very  pleasant,  fresh  voice  was  par- 
ticularly effective  in  the  pretty  good  night  trio  at 
the  end"  of  the  "  Devil-Bird."  Miss  Wilmuth  hai  a 
sweet,  untrained,  very  sympathetic  soprano,  which 
she  tries  at  times,  straining  too  for  "est."  But  she 
6iii''S  very  prettily.  "  On  the  Streets  ol  New  York  ' 
is  deci<ledly  worth  hearing,  though  why  the  little 
Irish- American  ballad  should  be  aiven  by  a  singer 
dressed  in  a  long-train  white  satin  gown  only  spe- 
cialty artists  can  explain — and  won't. 

Miriam  Micuei.son. 
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What  are  to  be  the  fruits  of  the  recent 
mass  meetings  and  other  manifestations  of 
popular  feeling  in  San  Francisco? 

Those  capable  of  taking  narrow  views  only 
are  not  hopeful  of  much  good.  They  have 
seen  the  people  rouse  themselves  in  much 
the  same  way  before,  and,  so  far  as  they 
could  discern,  little  came  of  the  upheavals. 
Nothing  but  immediate,  definite  and  tangible 
results  can  be  appreciated  by  persons  of  this 
class.  If  an  agitation  does  not  at  once  and 
directly  bring  about  the  objects  declaredly 
aimed  at,  it  is,  in  their  view,  a  failure.  They 
point  to  the  great  anti-monopoly,  anti-boss 
uprising  of  1^2,  and  the  subsequent  betrayal 
of  the  State's  government  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  and  ask  what  better  outcome  is 
to  be  expected  now. 

These  faint-hearts  do  not  understand  the 
nature  of  the  conflict  that  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia are  engaged  in.  They  are  soldiers 
good  for  a  one-battle  war.  Had  they  been 
in  charge  of  the  Union's  interests  Bull  Run 
■would  have  ended  the  rebellion. 

The  conflict  here  is  in  its  essence  the  same 
that  is  being  fought  throughout  the  United 
States — the  conflict  between  those  who  de- 
fend government  of  the  republic  by  money 
for  money,  and  those  who  seek,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  to  restore  government  by 
men  for  men.  Difference  of  locality  gives 
special  surface  phases  to  the  conflict,  but  it 
is  really  one.  It  is  a  war  that  will  last  a 
good  deal  longer  than  the  rebellion  did.  The 
Californian  uprising  of  1882  was  a  general 
engagement  of  the  forces  in  this  field. 
Whether  the  present  agitation  will  prove  to 
be  another  general  engagement  or  only  a 
skirmish,  time  will  tell.  But  in  either  case 
we  may  be  sure  there  will  be  plenty  of  fight- 
ing left  to  do  after  it  is  over.  Those  who 
expect  nothing,  and  those  who  hope  for  every- 
thing, will  alike  be  disappointed. 

The  main  good  of  the  mass  meetings  and 
the  general  popular  sympathy  with  their 
spirit  and  declarations  is  the  revelation 
given  of  the  healthy  state  of  the  public  mind. 
So  long  as  the  people  are  sound  there  is  no 
need  for  us  to  grow  desparing  or  cynical. 
While  there  is  the  will  to  rebel,  tyranny  can 
be  cast  off. 


conditions  from  which  such  an  appointment 
came  as  naturally  as  an  egg  from  a  carrion 
crow.  The  chief  speakers  went  straight 
for  Collis  P.  Huntington,  who  is  the  Cali- 
fornian representative  of  the  thieving  and 
grinding  plutocracy  against  which  the 
masses  everywhere  are  striving,  intelligently 
and  blindly.  The  meeting  addressed  by 
clergymen  on  the  following  Sunday  was  less 
clear-sighted,  as  was  to  have  been  expected. 
The  preachers,  though,  of  course,  much 
better  men  than  the  rest  of  us,  are  far 
from  being  wiser.  Their  oratory  had  a 
superior  vehemence,  characteristic  of  gentle- 
men who  speak  habitually  with  the  pulpit's 
irresponsibility — its  freedom  from  contradic- 
diction  and  criticism.  They  made  fierce 
phrases  and  hinted  at  hangings,  but  Mose 
Gunst  was  the  large  figure  of  the  situation 
to  them;  or  if  they  looked  beyond  him  it 
was  only  to  see  Burns  and  Buckley  and 
Markham,  and  such  small  fry,  who  are  but 
the  foul  and  obvious  instruments  of  the 
greater  villains  that  bestride  the  State.  Still, 
the  clergy's  aid  is  welcome,  even  if  their  zeal 
overtops  their  knowledge,  and  though  they 
are  prone  to  the  delusions  of  a  distorted 
sense  of  proportion  in  politics  as  well  as  in 
morals.  Mose  Gunst  is  in  himself  a  small 
matter.  He  is  important  as  being  the  match 
that  has  set  a  fire  going. 


The  occasion  for  the  mass  meetings  was  the 
appointment  of  Mose  Gunst,  a  sporting  man, 
to  the  Police  Commission.  But  note  how  the 
oratory  at  the  Saturday  night  gathering 
broadened  from  that  point  and  attacked  the 


Very  definite  and  satisfactory  fruits  can 
be  gathered  from  this  hubbub,  provided  men 
of  experience  and  good  sense  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  command  and  focus  the  popular 
energy.  There  are  now  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  organizations  in  San  Francisco— all 
signs  of  an  awakening  patriotism  and  cour- 
age— each  with  its  more  or  less  well  defined 
programme  for  improved  government.  Among 
these  the  Citizens'  Defense  Association  is  the 
best  known  and  enjoys  the  most  general  pub- 
lic confidence,  because  its  members  are  citi- 
zens who  have  done  good  fighting  already, 
and  are  of  the  kind  who  understand  the  sit- 
uation. They  are  the  least  likely  to  waste 
strength  in  demanding  the  unattainable, 
and  therefore  the  most  likely  to  make  practi- 
cal headway.  An  election  being  two  years 
off,  the  business  on  hand  is  not  appeals  to 
the  public  so  much  as  pressure  upon  the 
Legislature  for  the  passage  of  bills  to  meet  the 
most  conspicuous  needs  of  the  time.  There 
should  be  provision  for  such  additional 
guards  to  registration  of  voters  and  count- 
ing of  votes  as  will  render  impossible  a  re- 
petition of  the  frauds  which  accompanied 
the  last  election.  Bossism  can  be  attacked 
at  the  root  by  a  reform  of  the  method  of 
holding  primary  elections.  Primaries  can 
be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  professionals. 
Instead  of  being  mere  cheating  contests  be- 
tween rival  bosFes,they  can  be  made  to  afford 
a  reasonably  fair   expression   of  party  will. 


With  clean  primaries  to  insure  the  control  of 
the  various  party  organizations  by  the  major- 
ity of  their  members,  and  regular  elections 
freed  from  stuffed  registers,  and  the  voter  as- 
sured that  his  vote  will  be  honestly  counted, 
the  polls  would  be  what  they  scarcely  are  now 
— the  source  of  government. 

And  I  hope  that  tho  Citizens'  Defense 
Association,  while  seeking  to  erect  strong 
barriers  of  law  against  the  scoundrelism 
which  exerts  itself  to  procure  dishonest  elec- 
tions, will  also  attack  the  scoundrelism  that 
corrupts  oflicials  after  they  are  elected.  In 
San  Francisco  the  weakest  point  of  local 
government  is  not  on  its  administrative  side 
but  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  There  the 
Buckleys,  Raineys,  Crimminses,  Herrins 
and  Cornwalls  are  supreme.  So  long  as 
bosses  control  politics  and  can  make  and  un- 
make Supervisors,  Supervisors  will  be  obedi- 
ent to  bosses,  even  when  they  may  be  above 
taking  bribes.  And  while  corporations 
seeking  special  privileges,  or  striving  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  molestation,  are  willing 
to  give  bribes,  Supervisors  will  be  found  to 
take  them,  if  they  may  do  so  safely.  We 
should  have  from  this  Legislature  a  law 
abolishing  that  identity  of  interest  which 
gives  the  briber  and  the  bribed  an  equal 
motive  for  concealing  their  common  guilt. 
Section  26  of  the  Purity  of  Elections  Act 
grants  immunity  from  prosecution  to  any 
one  who  testifies  in  regard  to  a  breach  of 
the  Act.  This  principle  should  be  extended 
so  as  to  cover  bribes  to  all  public  servants, 
including  judges  and  members  of  the  State 
Legislature  as  well  as  city  and  county  offi- 
cers. Thus  the  briber  would  have  between 
himself  and  exposure  only  the  honor  of  the 
bribed,  should  the  latter  be  cornered,  or 
tempted  to  use  his  power  for  levying  black- 
mail on  the  corrupter.  There  is  no  honest 
reason  why  we  should  not  have  this  law  from 
the  Legislature.  It  can  be  opposed  only  by 
those  who  desire  to  give  protection  to  the 
home  industry  of  bribery. 


It  is  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  the  Cit- 
izens' Defense  Association  will  welcome  the 
advice  and  co-operation  of  all  other  or- 
ganizations having  governmental  reform 
in  view,  but  the  Association,  if  it  be 
as  wise  as  I  judge  it  to  be  from  my  knowledge 
of  its  membership,  will  prefer  independent 
action  rather  than  burden  its  programme 
with  fads,  or  proposals  for  which  the  time  is 
not  ripe.  There  is  a  more  or  less  vague  de- 
sire expressed  by  the  newspapers  for  "  gen- 
eral co-operation  "  by  the  reform  bodies.  The 
Legislature  sits  only  sixty  days,  and  there  is 
not  much  time  that  can  profitably  be  used  in 
trying  to  bring  scattered  elements  into  har- 
monious, aggressive  union,  seeing  that  the 
average  reformer  always  wants  a  good  deal 
more  than  he  can  get,  and  is  not,  as  a  rule, 
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fond  of  compromise.  The  Citizens'  Defense 
Association  is  entitled  to  take  the  lead.  It 
is  scarcely  likely  that  it  will  propose  any 
measure  to  which  good  citizens  can  object, 
though  it  may  fall  far  short  in  its  demands 
of  what,  for  example,  the  clergymen — now 
mostly  Parkhursts — would  wish.  What  is 
wanted  is  a  programme  that  will  commend 
itself  to  the  sober  judgment  of  the  mass  of 
sensible,  commonplace  citizens.  A  California 
Legislature,  though  it  can  be  induced  on  oc- 
casion to  pass  an  Australian  ballot  law,  or  a 
Purity  of  Elections  Act,  cannot  be  stampeded 
into  reforming  the  world  at  a  single  session. 
There  is  danger  that  the  unwise  enthusiasm 
of  the  inexperienced  may  do  more  for  the 
enemies  of  good  government  than  those  ene- 
mies could  hope  to  achieve  by  their  own  ex- 
ertions. Hence  the  necessity  for  the  leader- 
ship of  level-headed  men  who  have  practical 
knowledge  of  politics  and  are  conversant 
with  the  methods  of  legislation,  and  harbor 
no  illusions  as  to  the  motives  which  aer  apt 
to  govern  the  ordinary  legislator. 


It  is  probable  that  we  shall  soon  be  in  the 
fashion  and  have  a  Lexow  Investigating  Com- 
mittee sitting  in  San  Francisco.  In  every 
way  it  is  desirable  that  we  should,  though 
that  it  will  be  productive  of  as  much  good 
as  its  model  has  been  in  New  York,  is 
more  than  doubtful.  There  is  no  Tammany 
here,  and  those  who  expect  an  investigation 
to  reveal  such  administrative  rottenness  as 
was  uncovered  in  New  York  are  ignorant  of 
affairs  in  both  cities.  As  municipal  govern- 
ments go,  that  of  San  Francisco  is  clean,  and 
as  for  our  police  force,  corruption  with  it  is 
sporadic  and  not  systematic.  Our  officials 
have  been  changed  too  often,  and  the  offices 
are  too  well  divided  among  the  parties,  to 
permit  of  the  growth  of  thieving  rings  to  do 
business  on  a  large  scale.  The  rottenness 
has  been  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors  chiefly. 
However,  there  is  doubtless  rascality  to 
spare,  and  if  a  Lexow  Committee  can  expose 
any  of  it  the  committee's  existence  will  be 
justified.  At  least,  it  can  do  the  work  that 
a  good  Grand  Jury  could  accomplish  in  go- 
ing over  the  departments  and  public  institu- 
tions. The  latter  always  need  overhauling. 
And  there  is  never  any  telling  what  may  be 
found  by  searching.  Possibly  there  is  an  ex- 
boss  or  two  who  would  like  an  opportunity  to 
divulge  what  he  knows  about  other  bosses' 
deeds.  Even  it  may  happen  that  another 
Cornwall  may  arise  and  unbosom  himself  to 
the  committee,  as  P.  B.  Cornwall  did  to  the 
Wallace  Grand  Jury,  when  he  confessed  that 
the  Electric  Light  Company,  of  which  he 
was  president,  had  been  bribing  the  Board 
of  Supervisors. 


The  clergy's  courage  will  be  put  to  the 
test,  for  it  is  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  a  Lexow  Committee  will  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  rake  over  the  morals  of 
the  town  and  bring  to  shame  opulent  and 
influential  sinners  who  derive  income  from 
the  vices  of  their  less  fortunate  fellow  creat- 
tures.  I  have  in  mind,  as  an  example. 
Police  Commissioner  Tobin,  one  of  the  most 
respectable  men  in  San  Francisco.  Yet  at 
Saturday's  mass  meeting  Mr.  James  H. 
Barry  in  his  speech  charged  him  with  be- 
ing the  owner  of  houses  of  ill-fame.  None 
of  the  newspapers  which  have  been  reviling 
Police  Commissioner  Gunst  with  unexampled 
courage  have,  I  observe,  thought  it  timely  to 
take  any  editorial  notice  of  this  shocking 
accusation.  And  Mr.  Tobin  himself  main- 
tains a  silence  that  does  credit  to  his  dignity 
as  a  banker  and  a  Police  Commissioner. 
But  silence  is  not  an  answer  to  this  publicly 
made  accusation,  which,  if  not  false,  ranks 
Mr.  Tobin  considerably  lower  in  the  moral 
scale  than  Mose  Gunst.    The  charge  is  not 


new.  Mr.  Barry  has  repeatedly  made  it  in 
his  forthright  paper,  the  Star.  The  necessity 
of  reporting  5lr.  Barry's  speech  compelled 
the  daily  press  to  print  the  accusation.  And 
the  clergy  at  their  mass  meeting  adopted 
resolutions  which  contained  a  guarded  refer- 
ence to  it.  It  would  be  competent  for  the 
Lexow  Committee — and  indeed  for  the  Grand 
Jury  now  in  session — to  investigate  Mr. 
Tobin's  sources  of  disgraceful  and  unlawful 
revenue,  if  any  such  exist. 

Mr.  Highton,  I  see,  thinks  the  committee 
ought  to  conclude  its  work  within  a  few 
weeks  and  report  to  the  Legislature.  That 
would  not  serve.  The  committee  should 
have  plenty  of  time  and  be  thorough.  No 
investigation  is  required  to  prove  the  need 
for  such  legislation  as  that  relating  to  elec- 
tions and  bribery  which  I  have  outlined  as 
the  Citizens'  Defense  Association's  probable 
programme.  The  committee  should  sit  until 
it  has  exhausted  its  field  of  research.  The 
District  Attorney  and  the  courts  can  be  left 
to  deal  with  the  criminals  unearthed.  The 
demand  is  for  a  sort  of  Grand  Jury  sitting 
with  open  doors  and  not  restricted  as  to  its 
period. 

Mr.  John  Daggett  is  a  candidate  for  the 
complimentary  Democratic  vote  of  the  Legis- 
lature for  United  States  Senator,  and  I  have 
seen  no  protest  in  the  party  press.  This  is 
remarkable  and  discreditable.  The  Demo- 
crats went  into  the  recent  campaign  on  an 
anti-monopoly  platform.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  railroad  strike  and  the  skillful  politi- 
cal use  made  of  it  by  the  San  Francisco  £2-- 
ainincr,  Mr.  Budd  would  have  stood  no 
chance  whatever  of  election.  The  Examiner's 
jietition  against  the  passage  of  the  Reilly 
Funding  Bill,  to  which  petition  it  secured 
the  signatures  of  the  majority  of  Cali- 
fornia's voters,  kept  the  anti-railroad 
feeling  excited  and  left  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  no  choice  as  to  what 
the  main  issue  of  the  canvass  should 
be.  It  was  as  an  anti-monopoly  party  that 
the  Democracy  appealed  to  the  people,  and  it 
was  as  an  anti-monopolist  that  Mr.  Budd 
was  carried  into  office  over  Mr.  Estee,  the 
Southern  Pacific's  candidate.  Yet  the  Dem- 
ocrats of  this  Legislature,  in  which  the  Re- 
publicans are  on  exhibition  between  two 
Senatorial  bundles  of  railroad  hay,  are  asked 
by  Mr.  John  Daggett  to  say  by  their  votes 
that  had  they  the  power  they  would  place 
him  in  the  Senate!  Mr.  Daggett  a  dozen 
years  ago  was  read  out  of  the  Democratic 
party  by  the  Stockton  Convention  as  a  trai- 
tor who  had  helped  to  cheat  it  and  the  peo- 
ple of  an  anti-monopoly  victory  at  the  polls. 
He  was  found  guilty  by  his  party  of  betray- 
ing it  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, while  holding  the  position  of  Lieuten- 
ant Governor.  If  he  has  since  his  expul- 
sion from  the  Democratic  paradise  ever 
shown  any  repentance  for  his  deeds,  or  de- 
creased his  intimacy  with  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific, the  public  has  not  been  informed.  It 
is  true  that  the  President  has  made  Mr. 
Daggett  Superintendent  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Mint,  but  the  gift  of  an  office  from  Mr. 
Cleveland  does  not  alter  history.  John  P. 
Irish  has  been  given  an  office,  too.  If  the 
Legislature  shall  oblige  Mr.  Daggett,  the 
Democratic  party  will  sacrifice  whatever 
benefit  could  be  derived  from  contrast.  It 
is  certain  that  the  Republican  majority  will 
elect  a  railroad  man  to  the  Senate.  By  giv- 
ing the  complimentary  vote  to  Mr.  Daggett 
the  Democratic  minority  will  prove  that  it 
has  the  will,  if  it  lacks  the  ability,  to  do  the 
same  thing.  And  as  the  Democratic  press 
is  silent,  there  is  every  probability  that  Mr. 
Daggett  and  the  Southern  Pacific  will  receive 
the  compliment  sought.  I  congratulate  the 
Populists  of  California  on  the  outlook. 


Speaking  of  the  Senatorship,  it  is  surpris- 
ing that  Mr.  de  Young,  in  setting  forth  his 
claims  for  the  office,  has  made  so  much  of 
his  Midwinter  Fair  labors  and  so  little  of 
his  home  popularity.  The  daily  press  of 
the  metropolis  is  a  unit  for  this  accomplished 
statesman  and  cultivated  gentleman.  At 
least,  there  is  no  paper  here  opposing  his 
election.  The  Examiner  gives  tome  faint 
outward  signs  of  inward  disapproval,  but 
no  more  than  could  be  looked  for  from 
a  rather  friendly  Democratic  journal.  This 
is  a  high,  a  very  unusual,  tribute  to  a 
Senatorial  aspirant  from  the  opposing  party, 
and  it  may  have  weight  with  such  legislators 
as  hitherto  have  been  under  the  impression 
that  Mr.  de  Young  did  not  stand  very  well 
with  the  people  of  San  Francisco.  Rural 
members  who  have  no  personal  knowledge 
of  the  sentiment  of  the  metropolis  naturally 
look  to  its  press  for  guidance,  and  Mr.  de 
Young  can  point  to  the  Examiner  as  a  proof 
that  even  the  San  Francisco  Democracy  re- 
veres and  admires  him  too  much  to  lay  any 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  his  ambition.  It  is  a 
reasonable  inference  that  when  a  free  and  in- 
dependent press  like  that  of  San  Francisco, 
devoted  to  the  public  interests,  can  find 
nothing  to  urge  against  either  the  charac- 
ter or  intellectual  fitness  of  a  candidate  for 
office,  there  is  nothing  to  be  urged. 


Mayor  Sutro  and  Governor  Budd  are  giv- 
ing the  public  a  somewhat  rare  and  very 
agreeable  experience — they  are,  after  getting 
office,  keeping  their  campaign  promises  to 
the  full.  San  Francisco  plainly  has  a  Mayor 
who  possesses  both  the  will  and  the  ability 
to  lead  the  people.  He  does  not  need  to  be 
pricked  with  goads  in  order  to  come  to  the 
front,  but  takes  that  place  naturally  and 
marches  faster  than  the  less  earnest  masses 
are  ready  to  go.  To  the  popular  resentment 
against  the  appointment  of  Gunst  and  the 
refusal  of  the  United  States  District  Attor- 
ney's office  to  treat  Huntington  as  though  he 
were  an  ordinary  citizen,  with  an  ordinary 
citizen's  responsibility  to  law,  Mayor  Sutro 
gave  form  and  expression  by  calling  a  mass 
meeting.  Against  the  passage  of  the  Reilly 
Funding  Bill  he  is  laboring  as  hard  now  as 
he  did  before  he  became  Mayor,  and  with 
undiminished  persistence  endeavors  to  rouse 
the  sluggish  Pacific  Coast  to  action  that  may 
influence  Congress.  If  the  subsidized  over- 
land roads  escape  the  obligation  to  pay  their 
debts — if  the  Congress  and  President  of  the 
United  States  deal  with  Mr.  Huntington  in 
the  same  tender  spirit  as  the  District  Attor- 
ney's office  in  San  Francisco  has  shown — no 
share  of  the  blame  will  lie  at  Adolph  Sutro's 
door.  It  is  plain  that  as  Mayor  he  will  be 
responsive  to  every  movement  for  the  better- 
ment of  things  locally  that  has  the  guid- 
ance of  good  judgment. 

Governor  Budd's  first  appointment  of  im- 
portance has  given  more  than  satisfaction. 
The  choice  of  Stewart  Menzies  to  succeed 
Mose  Gunst  as  Police  Commissioner  has 
been  received  as  a  direct  answer  to  the 
prayers  of  all  that  is  decent  in  this  commun- 
ity. Telegrams  of  thanks  signed  by  re- 
formers and  other  earnest  citizens  pour 
in  upon  Mr.  Budd,  who  is  hailed  as  a  Moses 
raised  up  to  lead  the  righteous  out  of  cap- 
tivity to  the  baser  elements  of  society.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  Governor  that  lie  delib- 
erately refuses  to  take  credit  for  nobler 
motives  than  really  actuated  him  in  deposing 
Gunst.  He  has  not  yet  learned  the  states- 
man's art  of  giving  the  very  tallest  and 
handsomest  and  most  imposing  reasons  for 
what  he  does.  It  would  have  been  in  accord- 
ance with  custom  had  Mr.  Budd  said  to  the 
reporters  that,  sympathizing  with  the  feel- 
ings of  outrage  and  shame  generally  pro- 
duced by  the  elevation  of  a  man  of  Mr. 
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Gunst'B  associations  and  business  connec- 
tions, he  had  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  pub- 
lic service  and  tiie  good  name  of  the  State. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  pity  that  such  was  not  liis  rea- 
son for  appointing  Mr.  Menzies,  but  the 
Governor,  with  an  ingenuousness  that  must 
take  away  the  breath  of  all  civil  service  re- 
formers, says: 

"  When  Governor  Markham  appointed  Mr. 
Gunet  on  the  last  day  of  his  term  1  tliouglit  the 
appointment  should  have  been  left  to  me  to  make. 
1  made  up  my  mind  then  to  remove  him  if  I  had 
the  authority  to  do  so,  Mr.  Guns-t  wa.s  opposed  to 
me  bitterly,  and  there  was  no  re.ison  why  I  sliould 
not  put  a  good  man  and  good  Democrat  in  his 
place.  •  •  •  The  recent  mass  meeting  in  San 
Francisco  has  not  influenced  me  in  tliis  matter, 
but  it  may  have  hastened  me  in  the  removal  of  .Mr. 
Gunst." 

Longer  experience  of  office  will  do  some- 
thing for  Governor  Budd.  Either  it  will  in- 
spire him  with  a  larger  view  of  his  responsi- 
bility, or  cure  him  of  his  frankness,  which 
startles  vfhile  it  charms. 


The  activity  of  the  clergy  compels  the 
journalist  just  now  to  give  unusual  attention 
to  them.  As  they  are  conspicuous  in  the  gen- 
eral reform  movement  they  necessarily  take 
a  prominence  in  the  newspapers  to  which 
neither  they  nor  the  public  are  accustomed. 
Americans  are  by  instinct  and  habit  averse 
to  accepting  guidance  in  politics  and  other  sec- 
ular affairs  from  the  sacred  desk.  Therefore, 
when  the  preacher  takes  an  excursion  from 
the  preserves  of  theology  and  offers  himself 
as  a  leader  to  worldly  men  in  worldly  things 
his  fitness  for  the  mission  is  rightly  exam- 
ined. Ordinarily  the  best  proof  of  a  man's 
capacity  to  superintend  other  people's  busi- 
ness is  his  ability  to  manage  his  own  well. 
If  all  is  not  as  it  should  be  in  the  tents  of 
Israel,  there  will  arise  doubts  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  guardians  thereof  neglecting 
their  own  doorsteps  in  order  to  give  their 
strength  to  the  large  task  of  sweeping  and 
garnishing  the  household  of  the  Gentiles. 
These  respectful  remarks  are  preliminary  to 
some  that  need  to  be  made  concerning  one 
of  the  brethren,  Evangelist  Yatman,  who  is 
calling  sinners  to  repentance  in  Oakland. 
Speaking  in  the  First  Methodist  Church  of 
that  city  on  Sunday  last,  Mr.  Yatman  said: 

"  At  the  Day  of  Judgment  God  will  deal  with  the 
wicked  as  a  rat  terrier  shakes  a  rat." 

"  Mr.  Yatman,"  the  Examiner  reporter 
records,  "  has  dramatic  talent,  and  he  illus- 
trated his  metaphor  with  startlingly  realis- 
tic gestures.  He  shook  his  head,  gnashed 
his  teeth  and  crushed  the  life  out  of  an  im- 
aginary rodent."    Then  Mr.  Yatman  went  on: 

"That's  wh.«it  God  will  do,  and  after  he  has 
crushed  you  he  will  find  the  hottest  place  in  hell 
and  he  will  throw  you  in  there— you  who  desecrate 
your  souls  and  rob  the  earth  of  purity  and  sweet- 
ness." 

A  week  has  passed,  yet  I  have  seen  no  pro- 
test against  Mr.  Yatman  by  any  clergyman. 
Surely  it  is  even  more  important  that  we 
should  have  a  civilized  God  in  heaven  than 
that  we  should  have  a  respectable  man  on 
the  San  Francisco  Police  Commission.  Mr. 
Yatman  is  not  a  dervish  of  the  streets;  he 
is  a  recognized  evangelist,  admitted  to  the 
churches  as  one  with  a  power  to  move  the 
unregenerate  greater  than  that  possessed  by 
their  pastors.  Is  it  well  that  the  Christian 
churches  should  make  themselves  responsi- 
ble for  such  views  of  God  as  those  held  by 
this  pre.acher  of  the  Word?  Is  not  some- 
thing due  to  the  nineteenth  century? 
Apropos  of  Mr.  Yatman  I  quote  these  sen- 
tences from  Winwood  Reade's  "  Martyrdom 
of  Man:" 

"The  God  of  this  country  is  called  a  God  of  love; 
but  it  is  said  that  He  punishes  the  crimes  and  even 
the  errors  of  a  short  and  troubled  life  with  torture 
which  will  have  no  end.  It  is  not  even  a  Man 
which  theoloijians  create,  for  no  man  is  quite  with- 


out pity;  no  man,  however  cruel  he  might  be,  could 
bear  to  gaze  forever  on  tlie  horrors  of  the  fire  and 
the  rack ;  no  man  could  listen  forever  to  voices 
shrinking  with  pain,  and  ever  crying  out  for  mercy 
and  forgiveness.  And  if  flu<:h  is  the  character  of 
the  Cliristian  God,  if  such  is  the  idea  which  is  wor- 
shipped hy  eompaxsionate  and  cultivated  men,  what 
are  we  to  expect  in  a  barbarous  age?  The  God  of 
Joh  was  a  sultan  of  the  skies  who,  for  a  kind  of 
WHger,  allowed  a  faitldul  servant  to  he  tortured,  like 
that  man  who  performed  vivisection  on  a  favorite 
dog,  which  licked  his  hand  throughout  the  opera- 
lion.  The  Jehovah  of  the  Pent:iteuch  was  a  mur- 
durer  and  bandit;  he  rejoiced  in  offerings  of  human 
flesh.  The  gods  of  Homer  were  lascivious  and 
depraved.  The  gods  of  savages  are  merely  savage 
chiefs.  God,  therefore,  is  an  image  of  the  mind, 
and  that  image  is  ennohled  and  purified  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  as  the  mind  hecomes  more 
noble  and  more  pure.  Europeans  believe  in  eternal 
punishment,  partly  because  it  has  been  taught 
them  in  their  childhood,  and  because  they  have 
never  considered  what  it  means;  partly  because 
their  imaginations  are  sluggish,  and  tliey  are  unable 
to  realize  its  cruelty;  and  partly,  ah^o,  it  must  be 
feared,  because  they  have  still  the  spirit  of  revenge 
and  persecution  in  their  hearts." 

Does  this,  the  language  of  an  unbeliever, 
strike  the  pious  mind  as  irreverent?  But  is 
it  in  irreverence  at  all  comparable  with  Re- 
vivalist Yatman's  conception  of  God  in  the 
semblance  of  a  furious  md  death-dealing  rat 
terrier?  Did  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dille,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Brown,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
McClish,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bovard,  or  any  of  the 
clergyman  who  attended  theanti-Gunst  mass 
meeting  on  Sunday  last,  and  there  expressed 
entirely  just  indignation  at  the  appointment 
of  such  a  man  to  the  Police  Commission,  ever 
encounter  in  the  writings  of  Ingersoll  blas- 
phemy so  offensive,  so  fearful  as  Yatman's? 
Surely,  if  the  brethren  who  are  commissioned 
to  defend  the  faith  take  their  faith  seriously, 
and  desire  that  it  shall  commend  itself  to  the 
minds  of  men  and  women  of  intelligence, 
they  will  show  as  much  concern  at  a  Yatman 
in  the  pulpit  as  at  a  Gunst  in  the  Police  Com- 
mission. I  suggest  a  mass  meeting  to  re- 
buke the  ecclesiastical  Markhams  who  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Yatman  to  the  evangelist's  office. 


A  good  deal  of  wonder  and  not  a  little  re- 
sentment have  followed  William  Waldorf 
Astor  to  England,  whither  he  has  taken  his 
millions,  become  a  Briton  and  engaged  in 
the  publication  of  newspapers  and  magazines 
marked  by  a  fine  old  aristocratic  Tory  tone. 
One  of  the  accepted  explanations  is  that  Mr. 
Astor  sought  a  foreign  shore  because  his 
wealth  did  not  bring  him  in  this  free  country 
that  attention  and  consideration  which  his 
snobbish  soul  longed  for;  that  here,  though  a 
millionaire,  he  was  treated  as  a  mere  fellow 
citizen  by  an  independent  people  and  a  self- 
respecting  press.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
he  can  justly  complain  of  want  of  interest  in 
himself  and  his  affairs  when  he  visits  his 
discarded  native  land.  The  press,  as  is 
well  known,  is  the  mirror  of  the  pop- 
ular heart  and  mind,  and  the  news- 
paper which  does  not  gratify  the  rational 
curiosity  of  the  enlightened  masses  must 
put  up  with  a  small  circulation.  The  other 
day  Mr.  Astor  came  home  to  bury  his  wife, 
and  the  press  of  New  York,  which  is  metro- 
politan, taught  him  afresh  that  in  this  new 
world,  though  we  are  not  slavish,  we  have  at 
least  some  dim  sort  of  notion  of  what  good 
taste  demands  when  a  person  of  prominence 
is  among  us,  though  his  prominence  be  due 
only  to  the  possession  of  money.  On  the  9th 
it  was  telegraphed  to  the  San  Francisco  from 
the  New  York  press,  that  Mr.  Astor,  on  his 
arrival  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  Teutonic 
"  attired  in  a  long,  dark-colored  overcoat, 
with  the  collar  reaching  up  around  his  ears, 
almost  obscuring  the  band  of  mourning  on 
his  hat.  He  was  surrounded  by  reporters." 
But  to  all  the  questions  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  press  he  made  the  somewhat  insulting. 


and  obviously  evasive  reply,  that  he  "had 
nothing  to  say."  He  changed  his  haughty 
manner,  however,  when  he  stepped  to  his 
carriage  and  recognized  his  old  coachman. 
Actually,  although  he  has  been  dwelling 
among  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  monarchical 
England,  Mr.  Astor  shook  that  menial 
"  warmly  by  the  hand."  Then  Mr.  Astor 
drove  to  the  Hotel  Netherland,  the  gentle- 
man of  the  press  presumably  streaming  after 
his  carriage  on  foot,  and  left  word  at  the 
office  that  he  wanted  to  see  nobody.  Exhibit- 
ing an  exclusiveness  that  reveals  the  pride 
of  the  upstart  he  "  had  lunch  served  in  his 
apartments,"  with  the  oak  sported.  But 
while  Mr.  Astor  thus  fed  in  gloomy,  repel- 
lant  solitude,  the  representatives  of  the 
American  press  were  not  idle.  Acting  in  be- 
half of  the  American  people,  they  busied 
themselves  below  stairs,  with  the  following 
result: 

Late  in  the  afternoon  his  valet  registered  Mr. 
Aster's  name.  The  "William"  and  "Waldorf" 
were  very  plain,  but  "Astor"  had  been  written  so 
hurriedly  that  the  "  T  "  had  been  omitted,  and  the 
curl  on  the  final  "E"  was  brought  down  to  look 
like  an  "  N,"  and  the  whole  name  reads  "  William 
Waldorf  Anson." 

Though  none  of  Mr.  Astor's  relatives  at- 
tended the  funeral  of  his  wife,  it  must  have 
comforted  him  inexpreFsaV>ly  to  find  that 
Society  was  more  sympathetic,  for  there  was 
so  great  a  "fashionable  jam"  at  the  church 
that  women  had  their  dresses  torn  and  men's 
hats  were  crushed  under  their  arms. 

Mr.  Astor  has,  I  believe,  sailed  for  effete 
England  again,  the  clear  air  of  this  simple 
republic,  where  one  man  is  as  good  as 
another,  being  too  harsh  for  his  pampered 
lungs.  Yet  I  dare  say  that  he  will  have  no 
such  flattering  reception  on  his  return  to 
London  as  he  had  on  his  return  to  New 
York,  his  native  city,  which  he  has  aban- 
doned. Nevertheless,  so  great  is  his  desire 
for  the  patronage  and  society  of  a  hereditary 
aristocracy  that  he  is  willing  to  exchange 
for  their  comparative  neglect  the  warm- 
hearted, unrestrained  manners  of  the  repub- 
lic. A  millionaire  who  wants  to  be  treated 
as  one,  and  is  not  content  to  be  ranked  sim- 
ply as  a  private  gentleman,  makes  a  mistake 
to"  leave  the  United  States  for  alien  lands. 
Nowhere  else  on  earth  is  money  so  respected 
as  among  us. 

Arthur   McBwen. 
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NOTICE    TO    CREDITORS. 

Estate  of  Oliver  Ewen,  deceased. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned  Administrator 
of  the  Estate  of  Oliver  Ewen,  deceased,  to  the  Creditors  of, 
and  all  persons  havhic  claims  against  the  said  deceased,  to 
exhibit  them  with  tlio  moesaary  vouchers,  within  tour  (4) 
months  after  the  first  iralilica'ion  of  this  noliee,  to  the  said 
Administrator  at  his  iilliee,  319  Pino  Street,  San  Krandsoo, 
California,  the  same  IxImk  hia  place  for  the  trannaction  o( 
the  busicess  of  the  said  cmale  in  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco,  State  of  C'aliforuia. 
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THE   TWADDLER. 

Of  course  I  tion't  deny  that  youth  ia  an  advantage 
to  a  man  in  Society,  but,  egad,  experience  counte 
for  sometliing,  too.  At  a,  liveo'clock  out  on  Cali- 
fornia street  last  Tuesday  afternocn  my  young  friend 
Greenway  and  I  were  the  only  gentlemen  present, 
for  it  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  a  commercial 
civilization  that  we  have  few  men  of  leisure,  and 
that  most  of  those  we  have  prefer  pleasures  of  a 
stronger  sort  than  are  to  be  had  in  drawing-rooms. 
Greenway  liad  thrown  us  all  into  convulsions  of 
laughter  by  relating  how  a  roguish  girl  had  stuck -a 
hairpin  in  his  locks,  unknown  to  him,  just  before 
he  went  forward  to  lead  a  german,  and  the  joke  was 
that  he  didn't  know  why  all  the  dancers  giggled  at 
bim. 

"Speaking  of  the  german,"  said  Greenway,  "I 
have  a  new  step  or  two  which  perhaps  you'd  like  to 
see." 

No  sooner  had  the  artful  fellow  said  this  than  I 
Bnioked  him.  He  had  led  up  lo  it  skillfully  enough, 
but  I  was  in  jiossession  of  private  information,  as  I 
usually  am,  and  as  he  performed  before  the  ladies, 
to  their  undeniable  admiration,  I  wbispereil  to  the 
one  who  occupied  the  tete-a-tete  with  me,  "He  took 
lessons  from  the  girls  in  the  Aladdin  Jr.  Com- 
pany." That  will  be  common  knowledjje  in  Society 
before  the  week  is  out,  and  it's  true.  Edward  did 
his  steps  prettily  enough,  I  must  say,  and  his  face 
was  flushed  with  triumph  as  well  as  the  exertion 
when  he  sat  down  and  cast  a  quick  glance  at  me. 
I  suppose  he  expected  to  see  chagrin  on  my  counte- 
nance, but  he  was  disappointed.  Taking  the  floor 
and  asking  for  a  little  quick  music,  I  gave  that  com- 
pany a  surprise,  and  begad,  I  felt  sorry  for  poor 
Greenway,  for  his  face  was  ashy  when  I  resumed 
my  seat — panting,  I  own,  and  deucedly  distressed 
about  the  heart,  fur  I  am  no  longer  in  my  twenties, 
and  fancy  steps  have  become  almost  too  much  for 
me.  I  don't  say  that  my  work  was  quite  as  artistic 
as  Edward's,  but  it  was  more  inoderj),  and  it  took 
with  the  ladies  to  an  extent  that  left  Greenway 
utterly  in  the  shade. 

In  confidence,  when  I  heard  that  Greenway  had 
been  making  friends  with  the  Aladdin  ballet,  I 
sought  an  introduction  to  Miss  Lottie  Collins,  with 
the  result  stated.  And  to  that  lady  I  cannot  be 
sufficiently  grateful.  The  flowers  that  were  uightly 
pasised  up  to  her  during  the  last  week  of  her  engage- 
ment but  poorly  expressed  the  sense  of  obligation 
under  which  the  few  hours  of  private  tuition  that 
she  was  kind  enough  to  grant  liave  placed  me.  1 
am  told  that  she  was  fo  generous  because  she  has 
social  aspirations  and  hoped  for  some  introductions 
through  me.  But  of  course  that  would  be  impossi- 
ble.   We  must  draw  the  line  at  stage  people. 

"  Persiflage,"  said  my  distinguished  and  variously 
gifted  friend,  Mr.  S.<muel  Shortridge,  on  the  prome- 
nade on  Monday,  "why  is  it  that  you  do  not  lend 
us  the  aid  of  your  able  pen  on  the  Calif" 

"Because,"  I  answered  curtly,  "nothing  could 
induce  me  to  write  of  Society  for  a  daily  paper. 
The  wcrk  must  be  done  too  hurriedly,  and  the  lines 
of  selection  are  infamously  miscellaneous.  You 
jumble  Minna  street  and  Pacific  avenue,  my  dear 
sir,  in  a  way  that  is  ciiminal — positively  criminal." 

"  I  did  not  refi-r  to  your  sptcialty,"  paid  Mr. 
Shortridge.  "  A  jourualisl  of  my  experience  knows 
too  well  that  yuur  jitn  is  already  too  fully  engaged 
in  the  higher  walks  of  that  species  of  writing.  But 
give  us  some  of  your  Tlioughts — contribute  to  our 
editorial  page.     May  we  depend  upon  you?" 

"  Of  course,"  I  answered.  ''  I  have  no  objection 
whatever  to  adding  to  my  income.  I'll  send  you  in 
some  articles." 

"  But  be  sure  to  catch  our  tone,"  said  Mr.  Short- 
ridge. "  We  aim  at  being  characteristic.  Read  the 
Call  and  absorb  the  style.    I  do  it  myself — myself." 

On  the  following  day  I  mailed  the  subjoined  par- 
agr&phs  as  a  beginning : 

We  salute  you! 

We've  come  to  town  ! 

If  you  don't  see  what  you  want  in  the  Call,  ask 
for  it  I 

The  inleiiur  is  all  right ;  so  is  the  city. 

Ye  editor  when  he  comes  to  town  is  invited  to 
make  this  office  his  headquarters.    Here's  our  ^^^ 

Away  with  pessimism!  Let  us  be  ho|)eful  and 
cheerful.  The  best  way  to  remove  disatireeable 
things  is  to  it:nore  their  existence. 

If  you  like  our  being  here  as  well  as  we  like  being 
here,  tlie  problem  of  metropolitan  journalism  is 
solved. 

Get  a  move  on  you,  and  subscribe  for  the  Call. 

Haimony  between  city  and  country  is  what  we 
believe  in,  and  we  propose  to  get  there  witli  both 
feet. 

Our  motto  shall  be:  Westward  the  star  of  empire 
takes  its  way.  You  take  the  Call  and  we'll  do  the 
rest. 


Tell  the  trutn,  but  hurt  nobody's  feelings.  That's 
our  platform. 

We  don't  see  many  hay-wagons  on  the  street,  but 
there  are  other  signs  that  business  is  brisking  up. 

We  return  thanks  to  all— particularly  to  our  kind 
friends  of  the  country  press  for  their  kind  words  of 
encouragement. 

We  are  shaking  things  up,  and  if  the  Call  hasn't 
won  first  place  yet,  it  isn't  because  we're  not  hapiiy 
and  excited. 

My  work  for  the  Call  has  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. Of  course  I  would  not  disclose  the  authorship 
of  the  paragraphs — fur  tbiit  is  contrary  to  journal- 
istic ethics — but  that  my  style  at  once  betrayed  me, 
and  1  am  now  the  talk  of  the  clubs.  Because  I  ani 
best  known  as  a  man  of  fashion,  it  seems  to  surprise 
the  fellows  that  I  can  do  trenchant,  intellectual, 
serious  writing. 


"That's  an  extraordinary  idea  of  those  New  York 
Presbyterians  that  our  friend  MacKenzie  is  old- 
fashioned  and  not  up  to  date,"  said  Dr.  Stebbins  to 
me  last  evening.  He  referred  to  a  dispatch  in  the 
daily  papers  laying  that  for  the  reason  specified  a 
call  to  accept  a  metropolitan  pastorate  had  not  been 
extended  to  Dr.  MacKenzie. 

"Really,"  continutd  Dr.  Stebbins,  "I  don't  know 
a  more  wide-awake  brother  than  MacKenzie." 

"That  is  my  own  view,"  concurred  Dr.  Hemphill, 
who  joined  us  in  our  walk. 

In  support  of  this  opinion  an  anecdote  was  told, 
suggested  by  that  other  concerning  Professor  Le 
Conte  and  the  bunco  steeiers,  whicli  I  had  the 
honor  to  lay  before  the  public  last  week. 

Dr.  MacKenzie,  before  his  recent  visit  to  the  East, 
had  been  West  so  long  that  his  friends  in  Chicago 
warned  him  to  beware  of  sharpers  when  he  went  to 
New  Y'ork — that  his  innocent  San  Francisco  appear- 
ance would  be  certain  to  invite  their  approaches.  It 
was  pleasantry,  iu  whicli  the  laity  may  indulge  with 
Dr.  MacKenzie — for,  though  a  divine,  he  has  a  sense 
of  humor — but,  egad,  his  reverence  remembered 
the  joke  to  practical  purpose  when  a  little,  emi- 
nently respectable  personage,  with  iron-gray  whis- 
kers and  a  last  year's  hat,  stopped  him  on  Broadway 
with: 

"Good  gracious.  Brother  MacKenzie,  what  are  you 
doing  on  here  in  New  York?" 

"Hum"'  said  the  Doctor,  "so  you  know  me,  do 
you  ?" 

"Know  you?  Why,  what  a  question !  I  might 
as  well  ask  if  vou  know  me." 

"Which  I  do  perfectly,  my  fine  fellow,"  cried  the 
clergyman,  angrily.  "I  know  you  are  a  bunco  man 
and  a  "scoundrel,  in  epite  of  your  gray  hairs,  and  if 
you  don't  vanish  I'll  call  the  police." 

"Merciful  powers!"  gasped  the  other.  "Put  on 
your  specs.  Dr.  MacKenzie,  and  correct  your  awful 
error." 

The  Doctor  did  so,  and  fell  back  aghast,  for  there 
stood  before  bim  my  diminutive  but  venerable 
friend,  Ira  P.  Kaukin. 

"Of  course,"  said  Dr.  Stebbins,  "it  was  an  un- 
pleasant mistake,  but  it  shows  that  so  far  from  Dr. 
MacKenzie  being  old-fashioned  he  Is  acquainted 
with  the  latest  lures  ol  great  cities,  and  eminently 
fitted  to  minister  to  a  metropolitan  flock." 

"Old  fashioned!"  echoed  Dr.  Hemphill.  " Now 
I  should  say  that  of  all  the  brethren  I  know.  Dr. 
MacKenzie  can  most  truly  be  said  to  be— to  be — " 

"  Up  to  snuff  7"  I  suggested. 

"Thanks,  Persifliage,"  said  Dr.  Hemphill  coldly, 
"  I  am  not  given  to  the  use  of  such  language." 

That  is  a  weakness  of  the  cloth.  They  mean 
what  we  mean,  but  they  shrink  from  usiuga  mascu- 
line vocabulary.  Demuie,  if  I  were  a  parson  and 
meant  snufl',  I'd  say  snufT. 


I  find  I  have  set  the  talk  going  at  the  clubs  about 
bunco  men.  The  theme  is  a  low  one  and  I  regret 
that  I  have  been  the  occasion  of  its  introduction.  I 
was  saying  as  much  to  Senator  John  Beard  of  Wash- 
ington Corners  at  the  Bohemian  on  Saturday  night, 
when  he  observed : 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that.  Persiflage.  One 
theme  is  as  good  as  another  if  it  interests  a  fellow. 
Now,  I  have  never  been  interested  in  bunco  men, 
but  they've  taken  an  absorbing  interest  in  me." 

You  know  Beard— fine,  big  man,  with  ruddy  com- 
plexion ;  the  picture  of  the  gentleman  farmer. 

"  Every  time  I  went  to  New  Y^ork  the  boys  would 
pick  me  up  and  trv  to  do  me.  Never  did,  you  know, 
but  I  couldn't  walk  three  squares  without  a  fellow 
coming  up  and  being  overjoyed  to  see  me.  I 
thought  it  must  be  my  clothes,  for  I  flatter  myself 
I  haven't  a  sheep's  face,  and  the  last  time  I  struck 
the  town  I  had  Oclrichs  take  me  r^und  to  his  tailor 
and  got  a  dude's  outfit,  including  neckties  and 
gloves.  That,  I  thought,  would  fix  'em,  but  I 
hadn't  got  a  hundred  yards  away  from  the  Hoflfman 
when  up  steps  a  chap,  lift.s  his  tile,  and  says ; 

"  '  Mr.  Beard  of  Caliloniia,  is  it  not  ?' 

"'Oh,  see  here,'  says  1,  quite  plaintive,  'I'm 
tired  of  this.  This  is  the  fourtli  time  in  two 
days,  and  I  thought  I'd  quarantined  myself  with  all 
this  style.    Now,  I  can't  be  buncoed,  my  boy,  but 
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I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  If  you'll  put  me  on  to 
why  it  is  you  know  I'm  from  the  provinces  I'll  give 
you  a  five.' 

"  '  Done,'  says  the  chap,  and,  stooping,  he  pulled 
up  my  trousers  till  my  bootleg  was  exposed. 
'  'There,'  says  he ;  '  nobody  that  lives  within  a  thou- 
sand miles  of  New  York  ever  wears  those.'  " 

"  Wears  what,  John  ?'  I  asked,  greatly  in- 
terested. 

"  Why,  top-boots,  you  old  ass,"  answered  Beard. 
That's  his  way.  He  means  no  ofi'enee  by  such 
epithets,  and  though  he  makes  wine  himself,  I 
do  liira  the  justice  to  say  he  does  not  forget  his  old 
friend,  and  always  has  a  bottle  or  two  of  Cresta 
Bedamca  when  he  rounds  me  up  at  the  club  for  a 
talk.  Of  course  that  isn't  all  fiiendship.  quite,  for 
good  as  his  own  wines  are,  he  knov\s  lliem  lo  be  in- 
ferior to  the  incomparable  vintage  with  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  slightly  connected. 


Recurring  to  Oelrichs,  I  accompanied  him  to  the 
train  when  be  went  East  the  other  day,  and  we  had 
a  few  mii'Utes  together  on  the  boat. 

"Herman,"  said  I,  "I'm  confoundedly  glad 
you've  made  up  your  mind  to  cut  New  York  and 
come  out  here  and  be  one  of  us.  I  don't  know  your 
equal  for  brewing  a  punch,  or  cooking  a  terrapin, 
and  as  for  telling  a  story,  begad  you're  almost  my 
equal." 

"Thanks,  Persiflage,"  he  said  with  feeling,  aa 
was  natural,  "I  have  always  liked  ^'an  Francisco, 
and  my  business  interests  now  require " 

I  stopped  him  with  a  finger  on  his  chest  and 
slowly  winked. 

"Gammon,  Herman,"  I  said,  smiling.  "Business 
is  all  very  well,  hut  bus-iness  couldn't  drag  you,  or 
me,  either,  or  any  other  civilized  man,  away  from 
New  York  to  settle  down  in  this  holf  of  a  village — 
comparatively  speaking,  of  course,  comparatively 
speaking.     It's  politics,  my  boy." 

"Politics,  Persiflage?" 

"Yes,  sir;  politics.  Oh,  I  know  you,  Herman.  I 
have  a  friend  or  two  in  the  Manbatian  who  keep  me 
jiosted.  Don't  pretend  to  me  that  you  don't  care 
for  politics.  Weren't  you  a  member  of  the  National 
Democratic  Committee  up  to  '90,  and  didn't  you 
give  your  days  and  nights  to  Cleveland's  cause 
in  '88?" 

I  poked  him  in  the  ribs  and  winked  again,  and 
we  both  chuckled. 

"Now  that  the  millions  are  in  sight  why 
shouldn't  you  aspire,  my  dear  fellow?"  I  continued, 
seriously.  "Young  men  of  social  position  like  you 
are  wanted  in  the  Senate.  A  new  era  has  dawned 
in  California.  Without  social  position  no  amount 
of  talent  can  row  advance  a  man  to  the  Senntoi- 
ship.  He  understood  that,  and  waited  while  he 
won  his  way.  It  was  slow  and  painful,  but  he  won 
it.  Now  that  he  has  polish  as  well  as  intt  llect  and 
wealth,  he  goes  in  to  win." 

"Who  the  deuce  are  you  talking  about?"  asked 
Oelrichs. 

"Why,  our  friend  De  Y'oung,  to  be  siire,"  I 
answered.  "Y'ou  may  reasonably  hope  to  climb  to 
Ills  height  son  e  day,  Herman." 

"Dear  boy— dear  old  Ijoy,"  said  Oelrichs,  in  a 
low,  intense  voice,  and  he  wrung  both  ur  y  hands. 

Needless  to  say,  he  took  a  rase  with  him  in  his 
Pullman  drawing  room. 

Persiflage. 
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ARTHUR    McEWEN'S     LETTER. 


LOTTIE  COLLINS  ON  WOMAN. 

SHE   TELLS   WHAT  Sllli   THINKS  OF   THE   NEW    V.IRIKTY, 
ANll   WOl'LD   LIKE   TO   VOTI'. 

If  you  were  asked  to  name  a  distinguishing 
quality  of  Lottie  CoUinp,  would  it  occur  to  you  to 
eay  common  sense?  Probably  not,  but  this 
woman  who  has  danced  over  two  continents,  whose 
name  is  a  synonym  for  hoydenisni  and  overtiowing 
animal  spirits,  who  loves  to  "  tear  about  like  a 
madcap,"  as  she  calls  it,  is  one  of  the  most  sensi- 
ble, practical  and  liberal  of  women.  She  is 
naive,  and  still  retiiitiB  something  of  that  childish 
vivacity  and  impulsiveness  which  characterize  the 
successful  actress — the  irresponsible  cricket  of 
womankind.  But  she  knows  her  own  professional 
worth,  and  she  must  be  shrewd  and  capable  in  the 
management  of  her  affairs. 

"  Let  the  women,"  she  said  to  me  on  Tuesday, 
"  whose  lives  are  happy  and  who  are  satisfied  with 
them  rest  at  home.  I  wouldn't  dream  of  telling 
them  they  had  to  get  out  and  make  a  living.  Why, 
then,  should  they  tell  me  to  stay  at  home  and  be 
content  when  I  simply  citn't,  you  know?  Of 
course,  home's  a  nice  place  to  get  back  to — I've 
left  my  baby  in  England  because  stie  was  so  sick 
the  last  time  1  took  her  with  me — and  I'll  be  glad 
enough  to  see  her  again.  But  I  tell  you  wbat  I 
tliink.  There's  many  an  unhappy  m;irriage,  and 
some  women  I  know  have  a  terrible  time  with  their 
husbands.  Say,  do  you  know  why  they  stand  it? 
Just  because  tliey  can't  make  a  living  for  them- 
selves. Isn't  that  shocking— to  bear  abuse  and 
have  your  children  see  you  degraded  and  still  be  a 
man's  wife,  all  for  the  clothes  you  wear  and  the 
food  you  eat?  Why,  I  think  it's  awful !  What  I 
say  is  this  :  Every  woman  ought  to  be  able  to  make 
her  living.  If  she's  lucky  enough  to  marry  a  good 
man,  so  much  the  better  forlier.  If  she  isn't,  so 
much  the  worse  for  him.  You  know,  if  my  bus- 
band  didn't  treat  me  well  and  I  couldn't  Sinn  or 
dance,  why — I — I'd  scrub  floors — I'd  do  anything 
to  get  away  from  him.  They  say  that  a  woman 
puts  up  with  everything  because  she  loves  her 
husband.  How  can  she,  I'd  like  to  know,  when 
the  love's  just  knocked  out  of  her?  But  every 
w'oman  has  got  to  settle  it  for  herself." 

She  sighed  and  put  a  few  stitches  in  the  yellow 
satin  bodice  whose  big  sleeves  she  was  making  big- 
ger with  a  haircloth  cap. 

"  You  know  I  made  all  my  dolls'  things  when  I 
was  little.  A  woman  ought  to  be  able  to  sew,  and 
it's  very  handy  to  know  liow  to  fix  one's  things  up 
one's  self." 

"Tell  me,  if  you  lived  in  America  and  women 
were  allowed  to  vote,  would  you?" 

"Would  I?  Why,  of  course  I  would — when  I 
knew  what  it  was  all  about,  you  know.  In  Eng- 
land, all  the  society  ladies  know  a  great  deal  about 
politics.  I'm  too  busy,  of  course,  but  I'd  learn  in 
time,  and,  do  you  know,  I  find  that  women  have 
ever  so  much  better  judgment  than  men  in  lots  of 
things.  And  they're  far-sighted  too;  they  can 
manage  things  better  and  don't  make  nearly  so 
much  fuss,  don't  you  think?  Most  of  the  actresses 
you  meet  are  cleverer  than  the  actors,  aren't  they? 

"  I'd  have  voted  for  Cleveland  if  I'd  had  a  vote 
to  give.  Why?  Well,  because  my  husband's  a 
Democrat,  I  suppose." 

She  showed  her  even  teeth  with  appreciation 
of  the  joke,  t)ut  she  hastened  to  say : 

"But  that  would  only  be  the  beginning.  After- 
wards, when  I  knew  what  it  was  all  about,  you 
know  " — she  waved  her  hands  about  vaguely — 
"  why,  I'd  have  a  mind  of  ray  own." 

"  And  you  think  politics  wouldn't  be  another 
bone  of  contention  between  husband  and  wife?" 

"  Indeed  not.  When  I  tell  my  husband  that  my 
mind's  made  up,  he  knows  I  mean  it!" 

She  laughed  but  looked  determined. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  women's  riding  bicycles 
and  wearing  bloomers?" 

"■Well,  bloomers  aren't  pretty,  now  are  they? 
But  a  pretty  woman's  pretty  in  anything,  and  as 
for  the  ugly  ones— why  riding  a  wheel's  good  exer- 
cise and  that's  what  women  need  to  make  them 
prettier.  I'd  be  crippled  with  rheumatism  if  I 
hadn't  to  dance  so  much.  And  they  say  that 
you're  really  not  safe  on  a  wheel  unless  you  wear 
bloomers.  After  all,  I  don't  see  why  one  should 
not  wear  them.  And  I  think  it's  wicked,  don't 
you  know,  for  men  to  put  silly  notions  into  our 
heads  about  its  not  being  modest.  We  don't  think 
of  those  things;  why  should  they?" 

"  And  about  kissing  between  women,  say?" 

"Well,  you  know,  we're  pretty  silly  about  that. 
Sometimes  1  think  if  women  had  more  to  do  and 
got  around  more  to  see  things,  they'd  get  over 
that.  But  kissing  between  women  means  some- 
thing sometimes.  The  newspapers  love  to  fan  up 
a  quarrel  between  women,  actresses  particularly, 
you  know ;  and  they  love  to  say  mean  things  about 
(he  way  we  treat  each  other.    But  they  never  say 


anything  about  the  kind  things  a  woman'U  do  for 
another  woman  on  the  8tat;e.  If  I  were  alone  and 
sick  or  in  trouble,  who  d'ye  suppose  would  help  me 
out?  An  actress,  of  course.  I  don  t  know  much  about 
women  off  of  the  sUige.  They'd  do  the  same,  I 
suppose.  Sometimes  I  think  really  that  the  more 
women  get  out  of  their  homes  the  more  they're 
like  men  in  doing  for  each  other,  you  know— in  not 
being  stingy  and  ollish  and  —  and  mean,  you 
know." 

"  And  do  you  think  men  like  the  new  woman?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.  Sometimes  I  think  they 
like  the  clinging  woman  best.  I  wonder  if  it's 
because  she's  so  stupid  and  silly  it  makes  them 
think  they're  cleverer?  But  they  11  get  used  to  the 
new  way.  They  always  do,  you  know.  No  matter 
how  styles  change,  no  matter  how  we  dress,  tljey 
alwaystinisli  by  liking  the  stylishly  dressed  woman. 
And  I'm  sure  1  can't  see  why  a  man  should  object 
to  his  wife's  having  a  chance.  Ii  she  became 
cleverer,  nicer  to  talk  to,  things  ought  to  be  mncli 
jollier  for  both  of  them,  don  t  you  think?'' 

"And  the  home  and  the  children?" 

"  What  about  them?  Oh,  that  slie'd  neglect 
them?  Nonsense!  a  woman  that  wouhl  neglect 
her  children  for  politics  or  books  would  do  it  for 
some  other  reason,  if  she  couldn't  vote  or  didn't 
like  to  read.  Women  can  spare  a  little  time  from 
their  gossiping  and  pleasuring  to  make  themselves 
more  sensible ;  and  I  know  that  growing  boys  and 
girls  have  more  respect  for  their  mother  if  she's  up 
to  date,  don't  you  know?  But  I'm  not  a  woman's 
rights  woman." 

"No?" 

"No;  I  think  a  woman  ought  to  do  anything 
she  can  do  well.  But  I  don't  like  the  women  that 
are  always  talking  and  writing  about  that  soitof 
thing,  you  know. 

"  For  my  part,  I'm  so  busy  that  I  don't  have 
time  to  think  much  about  all  these  things.  I'm 
satisfied  with  my  kind  of  life.  I  love  to  dance— 
I've  always  loved  to  fly  round.  1  used  to  race 
about  the  big  stage  and  get  round  twice  in  eight 
bars  when  I  was  singing  poor  old  Ta-ra-ra-boom- 
de-ay.  Sometimes  I'd  spin  about  till  I  almost  lost 
my  head.  1  wouldn't  have  been  surprised  to  land 
with  a  big  Boom!  down  in  the  orchestra  on  the 
bass  drum  itself." 

The  toe  of  her  prettily-booted  foot  began  to  tap 
the  floor  at  the  remembrance.  Then  she  folded  her 
hands  in  her  lap,  sat  up  straight  in  her  simple  gray 
gown,  with  its  business-like  little  apron,  lookhig 
wholesome  and  almost  matronly. 

"I  just  wanted  to  show,  you  know,  how  the 
awfully  proper,  demure  young  girl  leels  when  she 
gets  away  from  a  too-strict  papa. 

"Yes,  I'm  satisfied.  I  want  to  do  less  dancing, 
though,  because  I've  danced  so  much  I  had  to  go 
on  crutchvs  for  seven  months.  So  I  shall  go  into 
burlesque  or  opera  bouffe.  But  I'll  always  dance; 
I'm  fond  of  it— except  when  I'm  ill  or  tired.  Then 
you  can  imagine  how  much  I  feel  like  prancing 
about  the  stage  to  keep  things  from  falling  flat. 
No,  ttial's  the  time  I'd  like  to  be  a  lady— a  woman 
with  lots  of  money,  you  know  1" 

M.  M. 


THE  DRAMA  IN  THE  SOUTH  SEAS, 

EXTBAOKDINAKY     FATE     OF     A     VAUDEVILLE     COMPANY 
IN     TAHITI. 

In  lazy  Papeete,  where  the  sun  shines  warmly  and 
the  breezes  of  the  South  Sea  fan  gently,  and  the 
true  business  of  life  Is  to  lie  on  your  back  and 
breathe  and  dream  and  not  care  a  cocoanut  for  what 
happens,  things  happen  nevertheless.  People  are 
human,  even  though  they  are  brown  and  live  in  cane 
huts  and  go  no  faster  than  a  walk  over  the  bridge 
that  divides  the  two  silences.  Papeete  is  in  a  snore 
ordinarily,  but  Papeete's  two  thousand  natives  and 
thousand  whites  woke  up  two  weeks  ago,  and  they 
have  been  wide  awake  ever  since. 

It  wasn't  a  wreck  that  brought  the  Wilson  Anti- 
podean Vaudeville  Company  ashore,  but  it  would 
have  been  better  for  that  aggregation  of  stars  had  it 
been,  for  then  Papeete  would  have  been  kinder  to 
them.  Yet  Papeete  was  kind  to  them— at  first — 
though  the  company  landed  with  the  intention  of 
going  away  again  soon  to  finish  the  voyage  from 
Australia  to  the  United  States.  All  Tahiti  seemed 
to  be  stirred  by  the  news  that  a  troupe  of  players 
had  dropped  from  the  skies,  and  the  aggregation 
never  before  received  anywhere  such  flattering — 
and  disastrous— social  attentions.  Governor  Pap- 
inena  himself  shook  Manager  Bosco  Wilson  by  the 
hand  and  accepted  an  introduction  to  Comedian 
Flaherty.  Chief  Justice  Lucien  Boomier  and  Chief  of 
Police  Lucas  were  instantly  rivals  for  the  honor  of 
the  further  acquaintance  of  these  two  men  of  genius 
at  lunch,  and  tiie  Chief  of  Police  carried  the  day— 
which  graveled  the  Chief  Justice. 

M.  Boomier  is  a  stout,  plethoric  man,  peppery  as 

Burnham'a  01am  Bouillon  is  the  beat. 


to  temper  and  conscious  of  the  dignity  of  his  office, 
in  the  French  manner.  Ue  has  liated  Chief  Lucas 
evt-r  since  the  night  of  .'lis  arrival,  for  the  Chief  of 
Police,  not  then  being  acquainted  with  the  person 
of  his  superior,  ran  the  Ciiief  Justice  in,  his  Honor 
having  celebrated  the  conclusion  of  his  sea  trip 
becomingly. 

For  days  Chid  Lucas  kept  possession  of  Manager 
B&sco  Wilson  and  Comedian  Flaherty,  and  reveled 
with  them,  and  the  humbler  members  of  the  Anti- 
podean Vaudeville  Company,  and  the  soul  of  Chief 
Justice  Boomier  grew  darker  and  hotterwithin  him. 
Papeete  has  no  theatre,  but  Boeco  Wilson,  aided 
by  the  gendarmes  of  Chief  Lucas,  fitted  up  an 
empty  warehouse  on  the  beach  with  a  makeshift 
stage  and  curtain. 

On  the  great  night  the  beauty  and  chivalry  of 
Papeete  were  there.  Chief  Justice  Boomier  on  a 
front  bench,  and  Governor  Papiuena  and  Chief  of 
Police  Lucas,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  nobility  ami 
gentry,  native  and  foreign,  civilized  and  converted. 
It  was  not  much  of  a  show,  but  Tahiti  is  not  hlase 
as  to  theatricals,  and  every  "turn"  of  the  poor  shelf- 
worn  barnstormers  was  a  novelty  to  this  audience. 
Chief  of  Police  Lucas,  on  the  strength  of  his  per- 
sonal intimacy  with  tlie  management,  led  the  ap- 
plause, which  seemed  to  irritate  Chief  Justice 
Boomier,  wlio  vented  his  jealous  temper  by  clap- 
ping louder  than  anybody  else. 

The  Antipudeans  bad  among  their  talent  no  lady 
young  enough  to  dance,  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Comedian  I'laherly  to  introduce  to  the  islanders 
the  latest  thing  from  the  mainland— "  Ta-ra-ra- 
boom-de-ay,"  to-wit: 

Every  time  the  accomplished  Flaherty  laid  his 
tremendous  emphasis  on  "Boom-de-ay"  and  genu- 
flected. Chief  Justice  Boomier  grew  redder,  and  at 
last  wlien  Flaherty  howled  it  out  in  a  roof-lifting 
cresendo,  M.  Boomier  arose  and  left  the  theatre,  he 
and  his  houfehoUl,  casting  poisonous  looks  at  Chief 
ot  Police  Lucas. 

The  Chief  Justice  saw  in  this  new  song  with  his 
name  in  it  a  prearranged  insult — an  insult  conceived 
by  Cuief  of  Police  Lucas  and  carried  out  'oy  Com- 
edian Flaherty,  poor  man. 

Manager  Bosco  Wilson  was  in  clover,  and  after 
the  performance  went  abroad  on  pleasure  bent,  ac- 
companied by  the  elated  Comedian  Flaherty  and 
the  effusive  Chief  of  Police.  They  viewed  a  native 
dance  by  girls  and  raised  the  noggin  to  their  lips,  and 
were  having  a  gorgeous  time,  when  the  gendaimes, 
urged  thereto  by  Chief  Justice  Boomier,  broke 
in  upon  the  festivities.  Manager  Bosco  Wilson  be- 
fore entering  upon  the  theatrical  career  had  won 
laurels  in  the  prize-ring,  and  he  resisted  arrest,  as 
did  also  Comedian  Flaherty  and  the  outraged  Chief 
of  Police  JjUcas. 

The  real  crime  of  the  threa  was  that  of  Use  maj- 
este,  but  when  they  were  conquered  and  locked  up 
there  was  a  great  string  of  charges  against  all. 
Ta-ra-ra-hoom-de-ay  had  been  sung  and  Chief  Jus- 
tice Boomier  was  implacable. 

He  has  liad  his  revenge.  The  song  will  be  given 
no  more  in  Papeete  by  Comedian  Flaherty  or  any 
other  member  of  the  Antipodean  Vaudeville  Com- 
pany, for  that  organization  has  been  completely 
done  for.     M.  Boomier  is  avenged,  as  follows : 

1.  Chief  of  Police  Lmas,  broken  of  his  ofliice  and 
sent  as  a  convict  to  New  Caledonia  for  three  years. 

2.  Bosco  Wilson,  late  manager  of  the  Antipodean 
Vaudeville  Company,  thiee  yeard  in  New  Caledonia. 

3.  Comedian  Flaherty,  one  year  in  the  local 
prison. 

As  we  are  at  present  without  a  British  Consul 
here — the  late  incumbent  having  been  promoted  to 
the  Commissionership  at  Honolulu — Messrs.  Wil- 
son and  Flaherty  will  not  he  rescued  for  some 
time.  And  when  a  Consul  does  arrive  there  will 
be  diplomatic  complications,  for  the  men  have  been 
convicted  of  the  crime  of  "insulting  the  govern- 
ment." 

I  see  that  Lottie  Collins  is  billed  to  appear  in  San 
Fiaocisco  presently.  Please  advise  her  not  to  come 
here.     I  have  seen  her  and  I  like  her. 

Fked  Healy. 

Papeete,  Dec.  Ist,  1894.  


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOOD  WORK. 


FAIR  PRICES. 


JAMES    H,     BARRY, 


•THE  STAR"  OFFICE. 


429  MONTGOMERY  ST. 


HUDSON  RIVER  DYEiNC  AND  CLEANING  WORKS. 

i(r.\  SUTTEK  ST.  TELEl'HONE  WMK 

Ladles'  Ball  and  I'aity  Dresses  cleaued  with  greatest  C«rc. 
Gents'  Coats,  Vi'Bia  and  PanU  Cleaned.  Dyed  and  He- 
paired  In  Best  Style  at  Lowest  Prices. 
Carpets  cleaned  3c  a  yard.    Kenc.»atliii:  a  Si.oolalty. 

LACE  CURTAINS  AND  BLANKETS  CLEANED. 
Goods  called  (or  and  delivered  to  any  part  o(  the  City  tree 


of  charge. 


ARTHUR     MoEWEN'S     LETTER. 


HER  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

"  riease  get  off  my  dresa."  This  wa3  my  intro- 
(Uuaioii  to  the  (at  woman  who  sat  next  me  on 
Monday  afternoon  at  the  Baldwin.  I  had  gone  to 
liear  the  mucli-lieraUI<-d  Miiip.  Ya'.e— no,  not  to 
hear  her,  bnt  to  see  a  tlieaire  full  of  women.  To 
begin  with,  there  were  all  kinds  of  women,  ricli  and 
poor,  beautiful  and  homely,  old  and  young,  refined 
and  vulgar,  stout  and  slender,  (he  painted  and  the 
clean,  the  giddy  and  the  bitter,  the  widow  in  her 
weeds  and  the  uliild  in  her  teens,  yes,  even  the 
baby  in  long  clothes.  I  saw  friends  from  Pacific 
avenue,  a  Sutter  street  boarding  house  proprietor, 
several  clerKs  in  down  town  stores,  and  the  fat 
woman  confided  to  rae  that  her  husband  kept  a 
saloon.  Never  before  within  my  recollection  has 
San  Francisco  seen  such  an  audience.  Every  grade, 
c'ass  aid  condition  of  women  was  represented. 
And  all  had  come  to  see  what — to  hear  what?  To 
see  a  beautiful  woman  and  to  learn  how  they  could 
make  themselves  aa  beautiful.  This  is  the  hard 
fact  which  the  New  Woman  has  to  meet — that  the 
fine  dresses  of  ladies  who  came  in  their  carriages  to 
the  theatre  scraped  along  the  dusty  floor  of  the 
Baldwin  gallery,  and  these  gallery  jgoddessee  sat  in 
stilling  heat  for  two  hours,  listening  to  a  beauty 
doctor.  They  climbed  two  long  flights  of  uncar. 
peted  stairs  and  reached  their  seats  near  the  roof  at 
the  risk  of  their  necks  to  learn  how  to  make  a  good 
complexion  and  a  supple  figure.  "  It  doesn't  look 
as  if  women  are  thinking  as  much  about  their 
rights  as  they  are  about  their  necks,"  I  remarked 
to  my  stout  companion.  "  They  know  they'll  get 
what's  better  than  their  rights  if  their  necks  are 
all  right,"  was  the  bright  reply.  "  Do  you  think 
that  if  women  could  vote  and  some  great  woman 
orator,  say  Frances  WilLird  or  Lillie  Devereaux 
Blake,  were  to  speak  here  that  three  thousand 
women  would  pack  themselves  in  like  this  and  pay 
to  hear  her?"  "  Not  much!"  was  the  terse  answer. 
And  I  believe  her.  No  preicher  could  have  drawn 
such  a  crowii ;  no  actor,  not  even  a  Booth,  an 
Irving  or  a  Willard.  After  Monday's  experience  I 
am  satisfied  that  men  need  no  longer  trouble  them- 
selves with  the  fear  that  women  will  cease  to  care 
for  physical  beauty. 

"  Well,  was  she  a  corker?"  Jack  asked  at  dinner. 

"If  you  had  seen  her  in  the  second  part  you 
would  have  said  so,"  I  answered. 

"  Did  she  talk  rot?" 

"No,  indeed.  She  told  me  that  if  1  wanted  to 
keep  my  skin  healthy  and  grow  plump  I  should 
bathe  every  other  day  in  fifieen  gallons  of  milk." 

"  What  a  boon  forthe  dairies!  And  I  suppose  if 
I  want  to  get  thin  I  should  bathe  in  champagne?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  you  shall  have  a  champagne 
plunge  on  the  very  day  I  take  my  first  '  fresh  Jer- 
Bey'  swim." 

What  a  dear  old  row  there  must  be  in  the  Aetor 
family!  And  to  think  that  a  week  has  passed  with- 
out the  newspap'TS  telling  about  it.  Mrs.  William 
Waldorf  dies,  and  as  an  insult  to  Jlr.  William  Wal- 
dorf, and  just  to  show  what  they  thought  of  Mrs. 
W.  W.,  all  the  rest  of  the  family  break  forth  into  a 
wild  round  of  dinners,  opera  parties  and  balls. 
What  had  Mrs.  W.  W.  said  about  Mrs.  J.  J.  ?  Had 
Mrs.lW.  W.'s  butler  told  Mrs.  J.  J.'s  butler  the 
opinion  Mrs.  W.  W.  held  of  Mrs.  .T.  J.  ?  These  are 
serious  questions,  the  answers  to  which  I  have 
daily  expected  from  the  press,  but  the  revelation  is 
not  forthcominfr.  Can  it  be  that  William  Waldorf 
was  driven  out  of  America  because  of  the  cruelty  of 
his  relatives  to  his  wife?  Or  did  his  wife  urge  him 
to  leave  the  country  to  get  rid' of  her  husband's  rel- 
atives? There  is  some  great  mystery  behind  all 
this  story  of  the  lonesome  husband  and  the  gay  and 
giddy  relatives— a  mystery  to  which  I  would  call 
tiie  attention  of  Miss  Anna  Katherine  Green  and 
Dr.  A.  Conan  Duyle.  As  murder  will  out,  so  surely 
will  a  family  scandal — even  if  it  has  to  wait  for  one 
of  the  parties  to  die.  What  a  shame  it  would  be 
alter  all  the  abuse  that  has  been  heaped  on  poor 
Mr.  William  Waldorf  if  we  found  that  he,  out  of 
chivalrous  loyalty  to  his  wife,  fled  to  England  to 
save  her  from  the  tongu-'s  of  his  beloved  cousins 
and  aunt!  The  proud  and  haughty  are  having  their 
own  good  share  of  scandal  these  days.  First,  Mrs. 
Drayton  played  smash  with  her  reputation.  Then 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willie  Vanderbilt  came  in  for  their 
share  of  talk.  And  now  the  awfully,  awfully  awful 
respectable  Astors  (two  generations  removed  from 
a  peddler)  give  the  world  a  glimpse  of  the  skeleton 
in  their  closet.         

And  now  the  two  Willies — Vanderbilt  and  Astor — 
have  sailed  for  Eurojie  on  the  same  ship,  the  one  to 
be  rid  of  his  wife  and  the  other  to  be  rid  of  his  rela- 
tives. I  can  blame  neither  of  them  for  fleeing  the 
country,  Mr.  Astor  least  of  the  two.  How  hopelessly 
vulgar  some  of  our  newly  rich  are  we  realize  when 
their  doings  become  public  property,  as  in  this  aflTair 
of  the  Astors.  Here  were  people  who  had  striven 
all  their  lives  to  delude  the  world  into  the  notion 
that  they  were  people  of  a  higher  class,  an  Ameri- 
can aristocracy  bv  virtue  of  wealth  and  opportuni- 
ties.   They  led  the  balls,  gave  the  great  dinners, 


patronized  art,  maintained  many  mansions,  lived 
by  themselves  and  imitated  in  their  social  life  the 
nobility  of  Europe.  They  were  taken  seriously  by 
the  snobbish  press,  and  people  in  general  had 
come  to  believe  that  they  were  entitled  to  the  place 
that  was  given  them  in  society.  How  thin  the 
veneering!  A  family  row  occurs  and  these  under- 
bred, little-souled  would-bes  take  the  death  of  a 
member  of  the  family  as  the  occasion  for  a  manifes- 
tation of  their  enmity.  Wealth  may  bring  freedom 
from  many  cares,  and  may  add  much  to  life  for 
those  who  know  how  to  use  it,  but  it  cannot  make 
gentlemen  out  of  boors  or  ladies  out  of  dull  and 
cruel  women. 

Betty. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CARMEN." 


The  Tavary  Grand  Opera  Company,  which  con- 
cludes a  two  weeks'  engagement  at  the  Baldwin 
to-night,  has  been  very  well  patronized,  and  leaves 
behind  the  memory  of  much  good  orchestral  and 
choral  music,  an  occasional  beautifully-sung  solo, 
and  a  number  of  duets  and  quartettes  well  worth 
listening  to.  The  strains  of  these  will  linger  with 
us  till  a  greater,  better  balanced  organization  shall 
come  to  give  us  that  very  good  thing,  grand  opera 
as  it  ought  to  be. 

The  Tavary  Company  is  lacking  in  several  par- 
ticul  irs ;  it  needs  a  first-class  prima  donna  soprano, 
a  fine  baritone  witli  a  better  presence  and  more  flex- 
ible temperament  than  Mertens',  and  a  tenor  with 
the  ability  to  act  and  look,  as  well  as  sing,  his  part. 
The  performance  of  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana  "  was 
very  satisfactory,  but  "  Carmen  "  has  been  the  suc- 
cess of  the  season.  This  gem  of  operas  is  not  only 
a  succession  of  beautiful  melodies ;  its  charm  lies, 
too,  in  the  passionate  humanity  of  its  plot.  It  is  a 
dramatic  story  set  to  appropriate  music.  It  con- 
tains little  recitative  and  gives  scope  to  every  per- 
former's talent.  It  is  modern  ;  it  is  real.  With  so 
complete  and  well-trained  an  orchestra  and  chorus, 
the  rich,  vibrant  music  ot  Bizet's  greatest  opera  is 
a  delight  in  itself,  but  when  the  story  and  music 
are  vivified,  made  to  t;low  and  throb  with  color  and 
passion  by  a  Carmen  like  Thea  D  jrre,  he  who  loves 
music  and  drama  has  for  once  realized  his  ideal. 
That  Payne  Clarke's  Don  Jose  is  a  rather  wooden 
performance,  except  for  a  saving  ray  of  intelligence 
now  and  then  ;  that  Carmen's  other  lover  is  not  a 
bit  more  lovable,  and  that  the  lack  of  resonance 
and  fire  in  Mertens'  baritone  robs  the  Toreador  of 
all  its  picturefque  glory  and  strength,  detracts  but 
little  from  the  charming  impression  left  by  the 
opera  as  a  whole.  For  the  bewitching,  graceful 
Spanish  fire-flv  that  Thea  Djrre  sees  in  Carmen, 
and  we  in  her,  infuses  the  whole  performance 
with  its  warmth  and  beauty.  Her  acting  is  so  con- 
tinuous, so  consistent;  her  conception  o!  the  fickle, 
willful,  naughty  little  cigarette-maker  is  so  true; 
and  she  herself  has  the  "smile  and  eloquence  of 
beauty."  Add  to  this  the  full,  liquid,  effortless 
music  of  her  voice,  the  saucy  coquetry  of  her 
glance,  the  graceful  turn  of  slender  arms  and  ankles, 
and  the  fascinating  character  is  complete. 

It  is  natural  to  dwell  more  upon  the  ability  to  act 
than  upon  the  voice  of  the  singer  who  takes  the 
part  of  Carmen.  Last  winter  it  was  Calve's  acting, 
her  dancing,  her  grace,  her  identification  of  herself 
with  the  role  that  charmed  New  Yorkers.  Of  course, 
Karnes'  coldness  was  an  admirable  foil  to  the  con- 
tralto's fiery  temperament,  which  conceived  a  more 
sensuous,  cruder  Carmen  than  Thea  Dorre's.  The 
Carmen  we  have  seen  is  a  light,  capricious,  cajoling, 
changeful  girl ;  a  creature  of  impulse,  whose  vary- 
ing moods  are  as  natural  and  fleeting  as  the  sun  and 
shade  of  an  April  day.  Thea  Dorre's  acting  while 
she  tells  her  own  fortune,  her  terror  at  the  sight  of 
the  death  card,  the  smile,  the  light  that  shmes  in 
her  face  as  she  hears  the  Toreador's  song,  her  pre- 
tense of  contempt  and  real  feminine  interest  in 
Michaela'8  dress,  the  teasing,  amorous  glances  by 
means  of  which  she  arouses  Don  Jose's  interest,  the 
fury  in  her  face.when  she  tries  to  kill  him,  and  her 
sineing  of  "  Love  Will  Like  a  Birdling  Fly,"  "The 
Gay  Seguedilla  "  and  "  Over  the  Hills"— these  a.re 
the  pearls  that  we  have  gained  from  a  sea  of  medi- 
ocre opera. 

Nina  Bertini  Humphreys  has  a  pure  soprano,  not 
strong  enough  at  times,  but  exquisitely  true,  clear 
and  bell-like.  "  ""  """ 


GRESIABUiiGnOUVENIRVINIAGES. 

Gold  Medal,  Parts  Exposition,  1589. 
Gold  Medal,  Midwinter  Fair,  1894. 

No  banquet  or  dinner  is  complete  without 

Cresta  Blanca  wine. 
See  that  the  words  CRESTA  BLANCA  are 

on  every  bottle.     None  others  genuine. 
Send  for  new  price   list. 

CHAS.   A.    WETMORE, 

325  Fine  Street. 


Miriam  Michelson. 


Yale's 


Tonic 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  affords 
me  great  i:)lcasure  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  my  Hair  Tonic,  which 
is  the  first  and  only  reni'^dy  known  to 
chemistry  which  positively  turns  gray 
hair  back  to  its  original  color  without 
dye.  I  personally  indorse  its  action 
and  give  the  public  my  solemn  guaran- 
tee that  it  has  been  tested  in  every  con- 
ceiv.ible  way,  and  has  proved  itself  to 
be  the  only  hair  specific.  It  stops 
HAIR  FALLING  immediately  and  creates 
a  luxurious  growth.  It  is  not  sticky  or 
greasy;  on  the  contrary,  it  makes  the 
hair  soft,  youthful,  fluffy,  and  keeps  it 
in  curl.  For  gentlemen  and  ladies 
with  hair  a  little  gray,  streaked  gray, 
entirely  gray,  and  with  BALD 
HEADS,  it  is  specially  recommended. 

All  druggists  sell  it.  Price,  $i;  six 
for  $5. 

If  Anybody  Otfei's  a  Substitute  Sliun  Them. 


MME.  M.  YALE,  Health  and  Complexion 
Specialist,  Yale  Temple  of  Beauty,  No.  146  State 
street,  Chicago. 

LANGLEY  &  MICHAELS,  REDINGTON  & 
CO.  and  MACK  &  00.  Wholesale  Druggists,  San 
Francisco,  are  supplying  the  Pacific  Coast. 


ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


LORD   RANDOLPH   CHURCHILL. 


NOBLKMAN,     SPORTSMIN,     DEBATEH,     LKADER    OF    TIIK 
HOUSE  OF    COMMONS,  MADMAN. 

Gladstone  has  just  celebrated  his  85tli  birthday, 
a  hale  and  vigorous  man,  while  the  world  expects 
hourly  to  hear  of  young  Churchill's  death.  The 
Grand  Old  Man  in  his  sixty  years  of  public  life  liaa 
seen  many  a  leader  go  down — Peel,  Cobden,  Rus- 
sel,  Derby,  Palmerston,  Bright,  Disraeli  and  many 
others — but  the  end  of  none  has  been  so  sad  as  that 
of  Randolph  Churchill. 

Macaulay  in  one  of  hia  essays,  refers  to  young 
Gladstone,  who  had  just  entered  the  House  of 
Commons  and  published  a  book  on  the  relations  of 
church  and  state,  as  the  rising  hope  of  the  stern, 
unbending  Tories.  Gladstone  soon  proved  a  disap- 
pointment to  his  Tory  friends.  But  fifty  years  or 
so  later  another  "  rising  hope  "  appeared  in  one  of 
the  descendants  of  the  Great  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
dashing,  daring,  plucky,  nervous,  magnetic  "  Ran- 
dy "  Churchill.  He  had  inherited  all  the  boldness 
of  his  ancestor  of  Queen  Mary's  day  and  he 
soon  showed  to  the  House  of  Commons  that  his 
was  a  personality  that  had  to  be  considered.  Find- 
ing that  he  was  lost  to  sight  in  the  mob  of  the 
House  and  regarded  as  a  heeler  w'hose  personal 
notions  were  not  to  be  considered,  he  followed  Dis- 
raeli's early  example  and  organized  a  faction  with- 
in the  Tory  party — a  very  small  faction  to  be 
sure,  as  it  consisted  only  of  three  members,  but 
these  three  were  suflicient  to  lead  until  he  could 
force  himself  to  the  leadership  of  the  Tory  party. 
And  this  he  did  within  a  shorter  space  of  time  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  of  a  century.  He  never 
became  Premier,  but  he  took  Gladstone's  porfolio 
and  Gladstone's  seat  in  tlie  House  on  the  incoming 
of  the  Salisbury  ministry  This  was  the  climax  of 
his  career.  His  future  looked  even  brighter  than 
does  that  of  Rosebery  now.  He,  like  the  latter, 
had  his  stable  of  racers,  though  his  horse  never 
won  the  Derby.  He  had  not  married  the  richest 
woman  in  England,  as  did  Rosebery,  but  he  had 
married  a  wealthy  and  a  beautiful  American,  a 
daughter  of  Leonard  Jerome  of  New  York,  one  who 
was  a  valuable  assistant  in  his  political  work  and 
an  ideal  mistress  over  the  handsome  Churchill 
establishment.  All  that  he  had  gained  in  politics 
had  come  to  him,  not  through  favor,  but  after  a 
fight.  He  had  so  often  challenged  Gladstone  to  a 
review  of  his  career  and  an  analysis  of  his  policy 
that  the  whole  English  people  admired  the  pluck 
of  the  man  and  conceded  his  ability.  He  had  sur- 
prised even  his  warmest  friends  by  making  a  most 
excellent  administrator — a  man  of  more  than  fiery 
tongue,  a  conservative  manager  of  public  affairs. 
He  was,  in  short,  the  most  popular  man  in  hig 
party  and  one  of  the  two  or  three  most  popular  in 
the  whole  English  speaking  world.  Then  came  his 
fall.  Without  warning  the  world  heard  one  morn- 
ing that  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  had  resigned  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  reason  for 
this  step  has  not  yet  been  revealed.  Perhaps  after 
his  death  bis  friends  who  have  so  carefully  kept 
the  secret  to  themselves  will  make  it  known. 
Some  have  said  that  *'Randy's"  American  wife  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble.  Others  have  placed 
the  blame  on  Lord  Salisbury,  between  whom  and 
Lord  Randolph  there  had  been  no  warm  feeling  at 
any  time.  All  that  is  known  is  that  Churchill  and 
his  wffe  visited  the  Queen  at  Windsor  Castle  and 
enjoyed  the  exceptional  honor  of  dining  with  Her 
Majesty.  Whether  the  Queen  spoke  some  word 
which  the  young  leader  could  not  brook  is  not 
known,  but  at  eight  o'clock  the  morning  after  the 
dinner  Lord  and  Lady  Churchill  left  the  palace 
without  breakfast  and  without  taking  leave.  There 
is  a  story,  too,  that  on  hig  departure  Lord  Ran- 
dolph handed  to  a  footman  a  sheet  of  note  paper 
addressed  to  the  Queen  on  which  he  had  hastily 
scribbled  his  resignation. 

Perhaps  Lord  Randolph  fancied  that  his  resigna- 
tion would  bring  down  the  ministry  ;  if  so  he  failed. 
Perhaps  he  was  prompted  by  pique,  possibly  his 
resignation  was  requested.  At  any  rate,  no  one 
seems  to  have  suffered  greatly  but  the  author, 
though  for  a  time  the  life  of  the  ministry  was  at 
stake.  From  that  day  Lord  Randolph  has  de- 
clined in  health  and  in  the  public  regard  until  now 
he  is  spoken  of  only  as  a  dying  madman. 

It  was  made  apparent  soon  after  his  withdrawal 
from  the  Salisbury  ministry  that  he  and  his  wife 
did  not  agree.  When  he  sailed  for  Africa,  some 
kind  American  papers  credited  Lady  Randolph 
with  driving  him  from  England,  and  later  when  he 
was  found  to  be  insane  there  were  even  some  gen- 
tle pressmen  who  hinted  at  Lady  Randolph  as  the 
cause.  The  first  suggestion  which  the  world  re- 
ceived of  Lord  Randolph's  insanity  came  through 
the  column g  of  the  London  Times  which  printed  a 
brief  series  of  letters  from  him  while  he  was  abroad. 
Ho  wandering  were  they  that  the  paper,  out  of  re- 

f;ard  for  their  author's  reputation,  ceased  to  pub- 
ish  them,  much  to  the  relief  of  his  friends.    He 


tried  hunting,  he  tried  mining,  he  tried  travelling, 
all  to  no  avail.  On  his  recent  trip  around  the 
world  he  made  most  pitiable  breaks  at  dinners 
tendered  him,  and  when  he  reached  India  was 
placed  under  guard,  .^nd  the  Brit  sh  statesman 
so  was  conducted  back  to  England,  his  wife  by  his 
Bide.  He  hag  held  to  his  seat  in  the  Commons  and 
shortly  before  liis  last  trip  he  essayed  to  make  a 
speech,  which  was  so  mixed  and  incongruous  that 
bis  friends  gave  it  out  that  he  was  drunk.  Thus 
ended  the  political  career  of  the  most  promising 
young  Tory  since  the  entrance  of  the  dashing 
young  Disraeli  into  the  House  of  Commons  His 
death  will  not  be  ar  event,  come  when  it  may. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HENRY  P.  UMBSEN. 


GUSTAVE  H.  UMBSEN. 


G.  H.  UMBSEN  &  CO., 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENTS 

AND  GENERAL  AUCT.ONEERS. 

FULL     CH.\RGE     TAKEN     OF 
PROPERTY. 

14  Montgomery  St.,     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


BEGIN  THE  NEW  YEAR 


BY  PRESENTING  YOURSELF 
WITH  A  CASE  OF  THE  BE.ST 
WHISKEY      MADE.  IT     IS 


Old   Pepper 

WHISKKY 

MADE    BY 

/OS.   E.    PEPPER   &    CO., 

Lexington,  Kentucky. 


SOLE  AGENTS, 


CARROLL    &     CARROLL, 

306  Market  Street,  San  Fran'CISCO. 

JOS,  TETLEY  &  GO'S 

TEAS 


In  Lead  Paclcet 
Fr  'grant.  Delicious 
I'wo  Qualities 

YELLOW  LABEL         75C.  PER  LB. 
GREEN  LABEL  60C.  PER  LB. 

THIS  TEA  IS  ABSOLUTELY     '■S_ 

PURE 
And  has  an  enormous  sale  throughout  Trade  Mai  k.  Reg'd. 
England  and  Europe.  A  pure  mixture  of  ASSAM  (India 
CEYLON  TEAS,  the  finest  blend  imported.  An  economic.! 
delicious  brew.  Having  once  used  this  tea  vou  will  use  no  1 
lead  packages  of  one  half  or  one  lb-     For  sale  by 

"         ry  St.,  S. 


M.  HANKIN.  506  Sal 


NOTICE    TO    CREDITORS. 


notice,  tn  the  said  A.  C,  Freese,  Administrator  of  said  estate 
at  his  office,  No.  319  Pine  Street,  San  FranclBCO,  California, 
the  same  being  his  place  for  the  transaction  of  the  business 
of  the  said  estate  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
State  of  California. 

A.  C.  FREEZE, 
Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  Edward  D.  Griffin,  deceased. 


CALIKORNIA 

STORAQE     ^A/"A.REHOUSE 

722  Mission  .St.,  bet.  Third  and  Fourth  Sts.,  San  Franci.sco. 


H      ROONEY.     Proprietor. 


GIANT   POWDER    COMRANY 

Consolidated 


The  office  of  the  above  Comjiany  iuis  been  removed  to 

430  California  Street,  Sau  Francisco 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO. 


WNI,  C,  LIIILE,  Secrelarj, 


Tieasurer, 


SUBSCRIPTION    DEPARTMENT 


0.  F.  VON  RHEIN  &  CO. 


No.  513  California  Street, 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO.  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  acquired  the  charter  granted  to 
Adolph  Sutro,  Esq.,  for  a  road,  starting  from 
the  corner  of  Central  Avenue  and  Geary 
Street,  and  running  thence  on  Central  Avenue 
to  Washington  Street,  First  Avenue,  Clement 
Street  and  Point  Lobos  Avenue  to  the  Cliff, 
with  a  branch  line  to  the  Park. 


THE    PEOPLE'S    ROAD. 


The   Capital   Stock    is    divided    into   forty 
thousand  (40,000)  shares. 


At    $10    a    share,     payable    In     6 
Installments. 


There  are  to  be  NO  bonds  I     NO  debts ! 

NO  watered  stock  1 


Passengers  over  this  road  admitted  FREE  to  Sutro  Heights 
and, the  CHIT,  and  on  special  terms  to  Tbo  Sutro  Baths. 


ARTHUR        McEWEN'S     LETTER. 


CALIFORNIA'S   LOAD. 

THE   NARROW   BICU   MEN   OF   THE   METROPOLIS. 

During  the  year  1890  there  came  to  California  a 
gentleman  representing  one  of  the  greatest  invest- 
ment institutions  in  the  world.  His  mission  was 
to  study  conditions  here  with  the  view  of  extend- 
ing the  operations  of  his  company  more  directly 
and  more  extensively  to  this  field.  His  purpose 
was  not  avowed,  however,  and  his  inquiries  were 
quietly  made  and  his  business  identity  was  not 
generally  announced. 

Several  letters  of  introduction  to  professional 
men,  witli  whom  his  companies  had  been  in  cor- 
respondence, put  him  in  the  way  of  being  pre- 
sented to  the  controlling  persons  of  finance  in  San 
Francieco.  He  wished  to  sound  sentiment,  as 
represented  by  these  gentlemen,  first.  To  them  he 
was  introduced  simply  as,  we  will  say,  Mr.  Blank 
of  New  York.  He  was  well  received,  as  a  man  of 
means  travelling  to  see  the  Stale,  and  had  every 
opportunity  at  tlie  clubs  and  in  banking-rooms  to 
draw  out  the  opinions  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
probe. 

Having  spent  some  weeks  m  the  city,  he  traveled 
a  couple  of  months  in  the  State,  returned  here  for 
a  fortnight  and  took  rail  hence,  homeward.  Before 
going  he  told  a  couple  of  his  professional  friends  an 
experience,  as  follows : 

"  You  have  the  most  remarkable  country  1  have 
ever  seen.  Its  resources  are  astonishing  in  char- 
acter, variety  and  extent,  and  its  climate  is  al- 
luring. But  you  are  dominated  by  the  most 
conservative  and  non-progressive  set  of  gentlemen 
controlling  your  investment  and  banking  capital 
I  have  ever  met.  An  experience  of  yesterday  illus- 
trates tlie  situation  as  I  see  it.  At  a  club  lunch 
table  1  sat  with  the  principal  oliicers  of  two  of 
your  big  savings  banks,  two  of  your  leading  com- 
mercial banks,  a  railroad  man  of  importance,  a 
real  estate  owner  of  large  wealth,  and  a  money 
lender  controlling  extensive  investments  besides 
bis  own. 

"After  much  general  conversation  on  invest- 
ment securities  and  properties  and  enterprises,  I 
asked  one  of  the  savings  bank  gentlemen,  who  con- 
trol the  hiring  of  much  money  and  whose  opinions 
seem  to  have  as  much  influence  as  any  among  your 
banking  class,  what  he  considered  legitimate  and 
safe  security  on  which  to  lend  money  or  invest  cap- 
ital in  California.  His  reply  came:  'Well,  sir, 
we  loan  our  funds  only  on  rent-producing  proper- 
ties in  and  near  to  .San  Francisco.  Bricks  and. 
moriar,  sir ;  bricks  and  mortar  in  this  great  me- 
tropolis are  safe  value  for  all  time.' 

"  ■  But  are  there  no  businesses  so  well-grounded, 
no  properties  commanding  opportunities  through 
the  State,  whose  great  values  you  gentlemen  recog- 
nize as  assured  in  the  light  of  experiences  elsewhere, 
by  the  mere  force  of  circumstances  and  natural 
cumulation  of  population  and  weahh?'  I  asked. 
The  answer;  '  Those  things,  you  understand,  are 
beyond  our  field;  practically,  we  do  not  consider 
any  investmentt  or  placing  of  our  funds,  legitimate 
or  safe  outside  of  properties  yielding  rents  im- 
mediately in  our  metropolis  or  the  near-by  cities 
around  the  bay.' 

"  This  answer  was  concurred  in  by  every  bank- 
ing man  present,  and  it  developed  fully  and  unmis- 
takably that  those  who  control  San  Francisco 
banks,'  both  in  their  capacity  as  bankers  and  in 
handling  their  individual  fortunes,  do  not  take  a 
lively  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  development 
of  the  .<tate  on  which  San  Francisco  depends.  On 
the  contrary,  their  tone  was  pessimistic,  or  doubt- 
ful, with  regard  to  every  class  of  property  and 
enterprise  spoken  of  as  promising  for  tlie  future, 
that  was  not  located  in  or  near  San  Francisco.  The 
fact  was  plainly  apparent  that  they  relied  entirely 
on  interior  banks  and  money-lenders  who  were 
mitkiiig  the  people  and  the  State,  and  that  they  did 
not  know  for  themselves  what  they  were  talking 
about. 

■'  The  railroad  man  harped  on  San  Francisco's 
commanding  position  and  seemed  to  gloat  over  the 
fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  State  had,  unavoidably,  to 
come  here  to  find  a  port.  His  tJixo  and  words  con- 
voyed the  ide;i  that  San  Francisco  had  a  good 
thing  because  it  had  the  rest  of  the  State  in  a  trap. 
The  real  estate  man  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  every 
increase  of  wealth  in  the  State  must  be  met  by  a 
corresjionding  increase  in  the  value  of  San  Fran- 
cisco real  estate;  and  he  acc-pted  this  as  a  finality 
of  reasoning  t)  the  conclusion  that  his  class  of 
property  was  the  right  thing  to  lend  on  or  invest 
in.  The  money-lending  gentleman  distinctly 
warned  tne  to  beware  of  almost  every  line  of  in- 
vestment depeiuUng  diri-ctly  on  either  mining  or 
agriculture  and  situated  in  either  a  mining  or 
agricultural  county;  and,  as  for  manufacturing, 
that  was  jiossible  only  in  or  near  the  city. 

"  I  closed  the  conversation  by  propounding  this 
query :  ' « lentlemen,  if  you  cannot  jxjint  with  con- 
fidence, and  even  enthusiasm,  to  any  great  classes 


of  properties  or  securities  or  growing  enterprises  in 
the  producing  quarters  and  industries  of  your 
State,  pray  what  are  your  bricks  and  mortar  in 
San  Francisco  worth?' 

"There  was  no  definite  answer.  I  can  conceive 
of  but  one  reply.  Until  your  State  industries  and 
raw  properties  are  much  further  built  up  and  im- 
proved, your  city  realty  values  are  not  well- 
grounded.  You  are  waiting  for  outsiders  to  build 
up  the  producing  industries — to  supply  the  cheap 
capital,  organization  and  business  energy — and 
you  are  not  encouraging  them  to  do  it.  Your 
wealthy  old  men  are  living  in  the  past — in  the 
recollection  of  the  ways  they  made  money;  which 
now  are  no  more.  Your  rich  young  men  are  busy 
spending  incomes  their  fathers  established  for 
them.  Your  active,  progressive  men  are  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  and  distrust.  Your  interior 
industries  are  handicapped  through  want  of  sym- 
pathy, faith  and  understanding  on  the  part  of  those 
who  control  the  money  that  they  should  have  to 
work  with.  There  will  be  an  awakening ;  but  just 
how  or  when,  I  do  not  see." 

These  words,  substantially,  were  spoken  and 
stenographically  caught  four  years  ago.  They 
came  from  a  man  of  great  experience  and  reputa- 
tion as  an  active  observer  and  thinker  in  the 
specialty  of  investment  finance.  How  much  truth 
is  there  in  them?  How  many  of  our  bankers, 
merchants  and  heavy  business  men  of  San  Fran- 
cisco really  know  and  understand,  first  hand,  the 
country  they  look  to.  and  to  what  extent  are  they 
closely  and  actively  in  sympathy  with  it.  Did  the 
New  Yorker  slander  us  ? 

A  Bdsiness  Man. 

Use  Burnham's  Clam  Bouillon. 
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The  election  of  Mr.  Perkins  to  the  Senate 
is  not  so  gratifying  to  self-respecting  Cali- 
fornians  as  the  obliterating  defeat  of  Mr. 
de  Young  which  accompanied  it.  The  mere 
candidacy  of  the  latter  was  a  disgrace  to  the 
State  which  the  State  will  not  be  permitted 
to  forget,  and  for  which  it  will  blush  when  it 
recovers  the  capacity  for  blushing — as  it  is  in 
a  fair  way  of  doing,  judging  from  the  moral 
revival  that  it  appears  to  be  undergoing. 

I  have  constantly  written  of  Mr.  Perkins 
as  a  presentable  gentleman  of  moderate  in- 
telligence who,  as  the  alternative  to  Mr.  de 
Young,  should  receive  the  support  of  every 
reputable  man,  in  and  out  of  the  Legislature. 
It  is  not  my  fortune  to  be  very  well  acquainted 
with  him,  for  I  have  met  him  but  a  few 
times,  under  circumstances  that  did  not 
enable  me  to  take  his  measure  accurately. 
He  impressed  me  as  having  rather  more 
brains  than  the  ordinary  merchant,  some 
savoir  faire,  and  the  manners  of  one  who  has 
seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world.  But  I  judged 
from  the  circumstance  that  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Senate  by  Governor  Markham, 
and  was  a  candidate  for  election  to  the 
office  by  a  Republican  Legislature,  he  must 
of  necessity  be  acceptable  to  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company.  Mutual  friends 
related  to  me  actions  of  Mr.  Perkins  which 
proved  him  to  be  a  man  of  heart,  loyal  to 
those  whom  he  liked,  ready  to  render  them 
service,  and  one  who  in  his  private  relations 
inspired  both  respect  and  liking.  I  was  glad 
to  hear  all  this,  but  still  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  candidate  appeared  to  me,  familiar  as  I  am 
with  the  powers  which  rule  politics  in  Cali- 
fornia, proof  enough  that  he  was  not  inde- 
pendent of  Southern  Pacific  control.  So  be- 
lieving, I  still  did  what  I  could  to 
advance  his  success,  in  place  of  M.  H_ 
de  Young,  who  offends  civilized  men,  and 
all  who  would  choose  to  have  Cal- 
ifornia represented  in  the  Senate  by 
one  who  should  work,  speak  and  vote  for 
the  State  rather  than  for  the  corporation 
which  dominates,  robs  and  debases  it.  On 
Saturday  last  I  met  Mr.  Perkins  on  Mont- 
gomery street  and  he  said  with  an  earnest- 
ness that  impressed  me  : 

"You  are  under  a  misapprehension  about 
me.  I  am  not  the  sort  of  man  you  think.  I 
don't  say  this  in  the  expectation  of  deriving 
any  political  advantage  from  it,  because  I 
shall  be  elected  or  beaten  before  your  paper 
cotncrt  out  again.  But  I  want  your  good 
opinion,  because  I  respect  you  for  your  inde- 


pendence. I  know  what  it  costs.  I  am  not 
Huntington's  left  bower,  as  you  suppose.  All 
I  am  I  hiive  made  myself.  I  came  to  this 
town  a  poor  boy  and  I  have  built  myself  up. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Senatorship  for  me 
except  the  honor  of  the  office.  If  I  were  to 
obtain  it  by  the  means  you  think  I  am  will- 
ing to  employ,  it  would  be  robbed  of  all  value 
to  me.  I  could  be  elected  without  any  trou- 
ble if  I  would  consent  to  vote  for  Santa  Mon- 
ica for  a  harbor  and  for  the  Reilly  or  some 
other  Funding  bill.  I  have  refused  to  make 
these  promises,  and  I  won't  make  any  like 
them.  Now,  no  matter  what  happens  to  me 
in  this  Senatorial  fight,  I  ask  you,  as  man  to 
man,  to  believe  in  my  integrity." 

That  was  straightforward,  and  it  went  to 
the  warm  spot  inside  of  me.  I  told  Senator 
Perkins  so,  and  added  that  for  the  first  time 
I  doubted  his  election.  He  has  been  elected^ 
however,  and  he  will  permit  me  to  say  that 
I  am  glad  of  it.  I  would  have  been  glad 
of  it  even  if  he  had  not  said  the  things 
I  have  recorded.  He  spoke  like  an 
honest  man,  and  I  want  to  believe  that 
he  is  one.  He  had  no  notion  that  I  would 
print  what  he  uttered,  and  but  that  his  battle 
is  won  his  words  would  have  little  worth 
for  the  public,  and  taste  would  re- 
strain me  from  making  use  of  them.  But 
they  have  a  value  for  me  which  is  not  at  all 
dependent  on  the  vote  of  a  Legislature.  I 
believe  that  at  the  time  he  meant  what  he 
said,  and  I  shall  withhold  my  decisive  judg- 
ment of  him  as  a  public  man  until  I  know 
him  better. 

If  Mr.  Perkins  has  been  elected  in  defi- 
ance of  the  orders  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
it  means  th.at  Mr.  Huntington  has  under- 
taken a  contract  which  he  was  unable  to 
carry  out.  He  did  that  when  he  tried  to 
elect  Dr.  O'Donnell.  But  then  he  had  the 
whole  people  of  San  Francisco  to  deal  with, 
and  not  a  small  and  picked  body  like  the 
Legislature  of  California.  However,  I  tell 
California  what  its  new  Senator  said  to  me, 
and  I  salute  Senator  Perkins  with  the  ex- 
pectant respect  inspired  by  his  words  to  a 
man  who  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  do  him 
much  good  or  much  harm,  for  Arthur  Mc- 
Ewen's  Letter  is  not  a  journal  of  imposing  cir- 
culation. 


But  such  as  the  Letter  is,  it  is  genuine, 
and  it  has  a  right  now  to  say  some  things 
about  the  action  of  the  Legislature  and  the 
Senatorship.  It  is  a  little  less  than  a  year 
ago  since  the  first  number  of  the  Letter  was 
printed.  Its  spaoe  was  taken  to  tell  what 
sort  of  a  man  M.  H.  de  Young  was.  It  sur- 
prised me  a  good  deal  to  discover  the  enor- 
mous interest — as  evinced  by  the  large  sale 
—  felt  by  the  public  in  that  person.  To  me 
he  seemed  about  as  insignificant  a  man  as 
any  cardriver  or  laborer  on  the  street,  and 


intrinsically  no  more  worthy  of  a  serious 
writer's  treatment.  I  was  moved  to  select 
him  for  treatment  for  the  reasons  that  he 
figured  as  the  proprietor  of  the  principal 
Republican  newspaper  in  California,  and 
because  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  the 
press  of  the  city,  daily  and  weekly,  under 
his  thumb.  The  Call  and  Bulletin,  his  old- 
time  rivals  and  foes,  had  grown  respectful, 
or,  at  least,  silent,  and  Mr.  Hearst's  Exavi- 
iner  was  in  the  same  case.  As  for  the 
weeklies,  there  was  but  one  that  dared  to 
criticize  him  as  a  journalist  or  a  man.  The 
others,  he  had  either  cowed  or  bribed.  I 
drew  his  portrait  with  a  free  hand — the  por- 
trait of  a  man  without  intellect,  hearty 
manners,  or  modesty;  a  sort  of  Chicago 
drummer,  endowed  with  immeasurable  im- 
pudence, dull  and  endless  energy,  and  entire 
unconsciousness  that  he  w.as  not  in  all  ways 
admirable.  An  acquaintance  with  Mr.  de 
Young  extending  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
enabled  me  to  know  him  thoroughly — to 
know  that  in  character  he  was  no  more  to  be 
respected  than  for  his  mind.  I  knew  him  to 
be  as  base  as  he  was  little. 

It  surprised  me  that  all  San  Francisco, 
and,  indeed,  all  California,  should  reach  out 
for  a  Letter  containing  little  besides  the 
portrait  of  a  man  of  this  grade,  who,  except 
for  his  newspaper  and  his  money,  was  no 
more  deserving  of  attention  than  any  hustling 
clerk  behind  a  counter  in  Raphael's  clothing 
store.  But  it  revealed  to  me  the  depth  to 
which  the  State  had  sunk — the  need  for 
preaching  the  simple  gospel  of  manhood  to 
a  community  in  which  M.  H.  de  Young 
could  be  great.  I  have  preached  that  gospel 
to  the  point  of  my  own  and  others' weariness 
perhaps,  but  the  preaching  has  not  been 
fruitless. 

I  do  not  claim  that  this  Letter  alone  has 
made  the  election  of  Mr.  de  Young  to 
the  Unted  States  Senate  impossible, 
but  I  do  know  that  it  has  helped 
to  defect  his  grotesque  ambition.  It 
has  made  him  known  to  California  as  he  is 
— it  has  prevented  the  people  from  forgetting 
what  he  was,  and  taught  them  that  he  has 
not  changed.  Success,  wealth,  have  made 
no  difference  in  the  man.  Money  has  only 
gilded  his  bristles. 


It  is  not  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  this 
defeat  will  end  Mr.  de  Young's  candidacy  for 
the  Senate.  The  drummer-like  persistency 
on  which  he  plumes  himself,  and  for  which  he 
is  applauded  by  those  to  whom  unreflecting, 
stupid  obstinacy  seems  a  fine  characteristic, 
will  move  him  to  continue  to  push  himself 
up  to  the  fence  beyond  which  the  acorns  of 
office  lie.  He  will  jiride  himself  on  his  de- 
termination not  to  bo  whipped  back  into  his 
sty.  But  his  career  as  a  serious  candidate 
is  closed.    This   tipie  he  had  on  his  side 
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nearly  every  element  that  disgraces  our  pol- 
itics. Not  a  single  daily  newspaper  in  San 
Francisco  could  find  the  courage  or  summon 
the  decency  to  oppose  him.  The  Letter  stood 
alone  in  San  Francisco  advocating  the  elec- 
tion of  Mayor  Sutro;  it  stood  alone  again  in 
opposing  De  Young  for  the  Senatorship.  In 
each  case  it  gave  voice  to  what  the  people 
felt.  In  either  case  it  would  have  done 
what  it  did  if  the  people  hud  been  all  the 
other  way.  When  Mr.  de  Young,  two  years 
from  now,  reappears  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Senate,  the  Letter  will  have  plenty  of  pro- 
testing journalistic  company.  In  proportion 
as  the  public  does  not  need  the  champion- 
ship of  the  press,  the  public  gets  it. 

A  spirit  is  around  in  California  that  por- 
tends a  good  deal  for  the  State.  The  slaves 
on  Mr.  Huntington's  plantation  are  in  rebel- 
lion; there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  Man- 
hood is  asserting  itself.  Some  victories  have 
been  won  and  more  will  be.  And  every  vic- 
tory will  increase  both  the  popular  courage 
and  popular  demand.  The  hopelessness 
that  weighed  upon  men's  minds  here  for  a 
good  many  years  has  been  removed.  That 
is  a  great  gain.  The  people  of  the  State 
have  been  encouraged  by  the  discovery  that 
in  spite  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  and  the  associated  villainies  they 
could  elect  a  Governor;  and  the  people  of 
San  Francisco  astonished  and  cheered  them- 
selves by  finding  that  when  they  were  in 
earnest — as  in  the  case  of  Adolph  Sutro — 
their  strength  was  a  giant's  and  able  to  pre- 
vail over  that  of  the  cornorations. 

The  general  movement  for  reform  naturally 
follows  from  these  two  victories.  How  far 
that  movement  will  go,  how  wide  will  be  its 
scope,  there  is  no  presaging,  but  that  it  will 
overflow  the  political  banks  I  regard  as 
certain.  The  impulse  to  make  things  better 
has  its  source  in  moral  feeling,  and  moral 
feeling  is  not  to  be  restricted  to  politics 
merely.  In  attacking  evils  outside  of  them- 
selves the  people  will  eventually  elevate 
themselves.  That  is  the  most  hopeful 
aspect  of  the  situation.  A  public  spirit  is 
being  awakened  in  this  community  that 
will  manifest  itself  in  many  ways  for 
decades  to  come.  Nothing  new  has  been  cre- 
ated. The  people  were  neither  indifferent 
nor  depraved.  Simply  they  had  been  cowed. 
Their  hopelessness  was  mistaken  by  the 
reigning  scoundrelism  for  acquiescence.  The 
fundamental  weakness  of  cynicism  is  that  it 
overlooks  the  one  great  fact  of  human  nature 
— that  the  average  man,  other  things  being 
equal,  will  prefer  to  do  right  rather  than 
wrong.  And  under  the  impulsion  of  hope 
the  average  man  will  even  make  some  little 
sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  the  right.  Here  is 
the  basis  of  republican  government.  Show 
the  people  the  way,  and  the  people  will  be 
found  sound  at  heart.  Observe  how  they 
have  responded  in  this  city  to  appeals  for 
improved  government  within  the  past  few- 
weeks.  And  that  response  has  already  ac- 
complished much.  It  will  accomplish  im- 
measurably more. 

The  associated  villainies  are  going  to  get 
such  a  shaking-up  as  they  never  have  had 
before.  The  most  deserving  of  our  "  leading 
citizens"  may  not  be  sent  to  jail,  but  the 
gates  of  San  Quentin  are  going  to  close  on 
some  representative  gentlemen  who  not  so 
lone  ago  would  have  been  justified  in  feeling 
perfectly  secure.  Also  there  will  be  flights 
beyond  the  borders.  The  community  has 
grown  up  to  the  Wallace  Grand  Jury.  The 
soul  of  that  strangled  body  has  dif- 
fused itself.  The  average  man  in  this 
State,  and  especially  in  this  city,  is 
larger  and  braver  than  he  was 
half  a  dozen  years  ago,  when  the  Supreme 


Court  intervened  to  save  the  imperilled  poli- 
ticians and  judges  and  financiers  on  whose 
trail  the  investigators  had  grown  energetic 
Mayor  Sutro  is  in  the  City  Hall  and  Gover- 
nor Budd  is  in  the  Caj^itol.  Everything 
that  the  sanguine  hope  for  will  not  be 
achieved,  but  a  great  deal  more  will  be  done 
than  the  small  critics  expect.  The  light  is 
going  to  be  turned  on  in  dark  places  and  the 
hose  is  going  to  wash  out  many  a  corner  that 
has  escaped  a  cleansing,  under  the  protection 
of  associated  wealth  and  respectability. 

The  stream  of  reform  is  not  altogether 
pure,  of  course,  and  some  have  launched 
their  boats  upon  it  that  one  would  rather  see 
sailing  elsewhere.  The  sight  of  these  sets 
the  small  critic  shouting  and  dancing  on  the 
bank.  The  small  critic  has  his  uses  like 
other  insects,  but  it  does  not  tend  to  utility 
for  others  than  himself  to  magnify  his  petty 
office.  It  is  inevitable  that  men  who  are 
neither  so  wise  nor  so  good  nor  so  disinter- 
ested as  they  ought  to  be  should  attach 
themselves  to  a  popular  movement  and 
endeavor  to  push  themselves  into  leadership. 
The  crank,  the  fool,  the  pretender  and  the 
rascal  are  pests  no  more  to  be  escaped  than 
is  the  small  critic.  But  because  this  man 
who  shoulders  his  way  onto  the  platform  and 
raises  his  voice  against  wickedness  happens 
to  be  a  rattlebrain;  or  another  is  piebald  as 
to  record;  or  a  third  is  a  coward  who  makes 
up  in  loudness  what  he  lacks  in  the  courage 
to  direct  the  fire  of  his  eloquence  at  the 
dangerously  powerful;  or  another  has  a 
rogue's  selfish  interest  in  allying  himself 
with  the  assault  that  he  may  not  be  assaulted 
— all  this  does  not  supply  a  reason  why  men 
of  sense  and  risht  feeling  should  hold  them- 
selves apart  and  refuse  to  lend  a  hand 
toward  advancing  the  good  work  of  reform. 
If  we  accept  the  logic  of  the  small  critic — 
who  is  himself,  of  course,  a  lamb  without 
blemish — we  must  wait  for  reform  until  re- 
formers arise  that  are  perfect  men  without 
exception.  The  last  reformer  of  that  kind 
made  his  appearance  some  two  thousand 
years  ago,  and  even  he  did  not  give  entire 
satisfaction  to  the  small  critics  of  his  gener- 
ation. Men  of  the  world  understand  that 
the  public  is  the  public.  When  soldiers  are 
wanted  every  one  capable  of  bearing  arms  is 
welcomed.  It  is  when  persons  fit  only  to 
carry  a  musket  aspire  to  wear  the  sword 
that  the  small  critic  becomes  useful:  He  can 
be  quoted  by  those  in  command  to  temper 
the  ambition  of  the  unworthy. 

Behind  this  reform  movement  which  has 
its  centre  in  San  Francisco  there  is  the  force 
of  a  great  earnestness  that  comes  up  from  all 
classes  of  the  communitj'.  The  people  are 
tired  of  the  reign  of  scoundrelism.  And  the 
movement  is  being  guided  by  brains.  How- 
ever great  the  diversification  of  purpose 
apparent  on  the  surface,  there  is  to  be  ob- 
served a  remarkable  absence  of  contention. 
The  dominant  desire  seems  to  be  for  har- 
monious action,  and,  this  being  so,  the  voice 
of  good  judgment  and  experience  is  likely  to 
have  the  weight  to  which  it  is  entitled.  The 
lately  ebullient  clergy  have  subsided  and, 
let  us  hope,  are  ready  to  give  the  strength  of 
their  influence  to  proposals  good  in  them- 
selves though  they  go  beyond  such  evils  as 
Mose  Gunst's  appointment  and  "side  en- 
trances." The  citizens  who  believe  that  an 
investigation  of  the  police  department  and 
the  municipal  offices  is  the  supreme  need  of 
the  liour,  while  exceedingly  active,  have  not 
got  in  the  way  of  the  Citizens'  Defense  Asso- 
ciation, which  is  preparing  a  programme 
that,  if  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  will  in- 
sure us  fair  elections  hereafter,  and  make  the 
bribery  of  supervisors  and  judges  immeasur- 
ably    more     dangerous     than     heretofore. 


Among  the  men  who  have  earned  the  right 
to  be  leaders,  the  men  to  whom  the  gener- 
ality of  people  look  with  confidence,  there  is 
no  observable  disposition  to  wrangle  over 
precedence.  That  is  the  very  best  of  indica- 
tions that  the  reform  movement  will  bring 
large  and  permanent  results. 


There  is  plenty  of  work  cut  out  for  the 
leaders.  Governor  Budd,  of  course,  stands 
at  the  head.  He  has  promised  much  and 
much  is  expected  of  him.  His  response  to 
public  opinion  in  relation  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Police  Commission  has  been  quick,  but 
his  acts  in  this  regard  have  been  no  test  of 
his  courage.  That  test  will  come  when  he  is 
required  by  his  duty  to  do  something  which 
may  be  given  the  appearance  of  unpopular- 
ity by  those  whose  interests  are  opposed  to 
reform.  The  Southern  Pacific  and  the 
Spreckelses  own  the  Harbor  Commission  and 
the  Pilot  Commission.  This  is  another  way 
of  saying  that  they  own  San  Francisco's 
waterfront  and  harbor.  The  retention  of  that 
ownership  means  many  thousands  of  dollars 
annually  to  them.  Both  interests  are  influ- 
ential in  the  Legislature  and  both  possess 
newspapers.  Mr.  Budd  cannot  lay  a  disturb- 
ing finger  on  either  commission  without 
bringing  a  fight  on  his  hands.  There  are 
discordant  elements  in  his  party.  The  rail- 
road and  the  interests  allied  with  it  have 
Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans  to  serve 
them.  The  Governor  will  have  to  choose 
between  such  men  and  men  who  are  not  un- 
der the  orders  of  the  corporations. 
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The  immediate  problem  that  the  Gov- 
ernor has  to  face  is  whether  he  will  make  ap- 
pointments in  reward  of  party  services  and 
in  recognition  of  personal  friendships,  or 
with  an  eye  to  the  public  good  solely.  It  is 
not  easy  to  tell  an  energetic  party  worker  or 
an  old  "friend  that  to  give  him  an  office  of 
importance  would  offend  public  opinion, 
yet  Governor  Budd  will  have  to  do  that  pain- 
ful thing  a  good  many  times  if  he  is  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  sentiment  that  is  abroad  and 
that  his  own  election  has  done  much  to 
awaken.  But  he  cannot  in  one  instance  turn 
the  party  worker  and  personal  friend  away 
and  in  another  yield  to  importunity.  In 
short,  the  Governor  must  lay  down  a  rule  of 
action  as  to  appointments,  break  it  for  iio- 
body,  and  summon  the  phlegm  to  bear  with 
curses  and  newspaper  abuse.  He  has  had 
no  experience  of  either  of  these  accompani- 
ments of  oflicial  responsibility  since  he 
took  his  seat,  but  they  will  come  soon  enough 
if  he  is  resolved  to  be  Governor  and  do  right, 
no  matter  who  may  be  displeased.  The  State 
is  waiting  to  see  of  what  stuS'  he  is  m.ide. 
His  first  tussle  with  the  powers  commanded 
by  the  corporations  will  prove  his  quality. 

The  demand  for  a  "  Lexow  "  Committee 
has  already  had  one  noticeable  result.  The 
San  Francisco  Grand  Jury  has  been  moved 
to  exemplary  activity.  It  is  giving  signs  of 
a  disposition  to  take  hold  of  the  frauds  de- 
veloped bv  the  recount  of  the  votes  cast  for 
Sheriff  and  County  Clerk.  If  we  get  the  Lex- 
ow Committee  we  may  count  with  certainty 
upon  good  work  from  the  Grand  Jury  in 
more  than  one  direction. 

The  petition  for  the  Lexow  Committee  that 
has  gone  to  the  Legislature  is  hardly  broad 
enough.  It  would  be  proper  to  ask  a  com- 
mittee at  Mayor  Sutro's  hands  that  would 
deal  with  municipal  corruption  only,  but  an 
investigating  body  appointed  by  the  State's 
representatives  ought  to  have  powers  as 
wide  as  the  State.  Mr.  W.  W.  Stow  is  not 
a  municipal  officer,  but  he  had  much  lo  do 
with  the  selecting  and  electing  of  legislative 
candidates  in  all  sections  of  California  last 
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year,  and  in  other  years.  While  it  is  desir- 
able, of  course,  that  crimes  committed  with- 
in the  period  which  renders  them  punish- 
able should  receive  special  attention,  the 
statute  of  limitations  ought  not  to  be  bind- 
ing upon  the  quest  of  the  committee.  Moral 
purposes  could  be  served  by  going  back  to 
the  election  of  Senator  Stanford,  for  in- 
stance, and  ascertaining  from  Mr.  Stow  and 
others  how  much  that  triumph  cost,  if  any- 
thing. The  Law  Uepartmcnt  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  has  conducted  and  supervised 
much  litigation  elsewhere  than  in  San 
Francisco.  The  books  and  attaches  of  that 
department,  past  and  present,  could  prolit- 
ably  be  examined.  It  would  be  instructive 
to  learn  from  Judge  McFarland,  tlie  colored 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  why  it 
is  he  holds  the  belief  that  the  South- 
ern Pacific  can  do  no  wrong.  Nobody  be- 
lieves that  the  loyal  McFarland  has  en- 
riched himself  by  his  lidelity,  but  his 
own  exposition  of  his  reasons  for  his 
singular  choice  of  a  deity  would  be  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  curiosities 
of  the  human  mind.  Then  there  is  the 
Superior  Court.  Judges  have  sat,  and  sit, 
upon  that  bench  who  are  as  worthy  of  inves- 
tigation as  any  member  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors.  The  New  York  Lcxow  Com- 
mittee compelled  police  captains  to  produce 
their  bank  books  and  explain  in  detail  wliere 
they  got  their  wealth.  That  is  an  example 
that    should    guide     our     own     committee. 

There  are  Supervisors  who  helped  to  com- 
pose solid  eights  and  solid  nines  who  had  no 
visible  means  of  support  other  than  their 
meager  salaries,  who  yet  managed  to  live  in 
first-class  style  like  men  of  wealth  and  pile 
up  large  sums  in  bank  to  their  credit. 
Where  did  the  money  come  from?  The 
officials  and  attorneys  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  Spring  Valley,  the  Gas  Company  and 
other  corporations  ought  to  be  summoned 
and  questioned  on  oath  as  to  this  phenom- 
enon. It  is  known  that  John  D.  Spreckels, 
as  the  partner  of  Colonel  Dan  Burns,  with 
whom  he  has  since  quarreled,  was  extremely 
anxious  to  elect  and  control  the  present 
Board  of  Supervisors.  It  would  be  compe- 
tent for  the  couimittee  to  ascertain  why. 
Perhaps  Colonel  Burns,  like  mo^t  men  who 
have  been  overtaken  by  misfortune,  would 
be  more  communicative  than  his  late  part- 
ner, who  has  in  mind,  1  understand,  the 
public-spirited  purpose  of  subjecting  Mr. 
Alviuza  Hayward's  electric  light  company 
to  competition.  It  will  be  remembered  that, 
according  to  the  confession  of  Mr.  P.  B. 
Cornwall,  late  president  of  the  latter  corpora- 
tion and  present  Chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can State  Central  Committee,  a  former  Board 
of  Supervisors  was  systematically  bribed, 
through  the  good  offices,  first  of  Mr.  Buckley 
and  next  of  Mr.  Crimmins,  to  prevent  the 
advent  of  Mr.  Spreckels'  competing  com- 
pany. Mr.  Cornwall  may  still  be  in  a  com- 
municative mood,  though  his  dignity  does 
not  permit  him  to  disclose  his  secret 
thoughts  to  the  reporters  of  the  newspapers. 
Under  the  advice  of  Mr.  Lloyd  Tevis  he  re- 
fused to  divulge  to  the  Examiner  all  he  knew 
when  I  sent  emissaries  of  that  paper  to  him 
before  the  election;  but  the  election  now 
being  over,  it  is  possible  that  he  would 
talk  as  freely  to  the  Lexow  Committee  as  he 
did  to  the  Wallace  Grand  Jury.  The  active 
members  of  the  latter  body,  by  the  way,  are 
still  living,  and  it  would  be  an  excellent 
plan  were  the  committee  to  invito  them  to 
place  at  its  disposal  the  proofs  and  clews  of 
crime  in  important  places  that  remained  in 
its  possession  when  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
lieved it  at  once  of  legal  existence  and  the 
obligation  of  secrecy.  The  clues  were,  I  am 
informed,  leading  straight  to  the  inner  offices 


of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 
Since  it  was  the  appointment  of  Mose 
Gunst  as  Police  Commissioner  that  touched 
the  match  to  the  gunpowder  of  popular  in- 
dignation at  official  criminality  and  shame- 
lessness,  it  would  be  highly  appropriate  for 
the  committee  to  pay  its  investigating  re- 
spects to  ex-Governor  Markham.  No  one 
has  as  yet  offered  a  plausible  explanation  of 
why  it  was  that  Mr.  Markham  blackened  the 
tail  end  of  his  administration  by  making  such 
an  appointment.  After  his  persistent  men- 
dacity regarding  the  "Old  Pard"  letter  he  is 
not  to  be  credited  with  conscience,  and  after 
his  efforts  to  get  others  to  pay  the  thousand- 
dollar  bet  which  the  State  Committee  lost 
by  reason  of  its  trust  in  his  word,  he  is  not 
to  be  suspected  of  shame;  but  Mr.  Markham 
possesses  intelligence.  It  is  known  that  in 
order  to  get  office  he  will  lie,  and  that  in 
order  to  escape  the  loss  of  a  thousand  dollars 
he  will  levy  an  assessment  upon  men  who 
are  under  some  obligation  to  him,  but  that 
he  would  deliberately  disgrace  himself  and 
invite  popular  execration  out  of  a  wanton 
wish  to  offend  is  not  thinkable.  It  was  at 
the  solicitation  of  Colonel  Dan  Burns  that  he 
made  Mose  Gunst — a  better  man  than  either, 
when  all  is  said — I'olice  Commissioner.  What 
was  the  Colonel's  power  of  coercion?  Did 
the  Governor  owe  him  money  which  the  Gov- 
ernor did  not  want  to  pay  in  coin,  as  honest 
men  pay  their  debts?  Or  did  the  Colonel 
know  some  things  concerning  the  administra- 
tion as  to  which  the  public  was,  and  is,  in 
ignorance?  In  the  newspaper  offices  of  the 
city  and  among  the  politicians— in  the  under 
would,  that  is  to  say — there  have  been  un- 
pleasant stories  floating  for  a  long  time.  In 
the  Sacramento  correspondence  of  the  Exam- 
inrr  recently  guarded  reference  to  one  of 
these  was  made.  It  may  be  that  ex-Gov- 
ernor Markham  when  he  knows  what  this 
particular  story  is  will  request  permission  to 
appear  before  the  Lexow  Committee  and 
deny  it.  As  to  its  truth  I  know  nothing.  It 
runs  that  Boss  Rea  and  others  of  San  Jose 
made  up  a  purse  of  $7,500  in  the  campaign 
of  four  years  ago  and  presented  it  to  Mr. 
Markham,  who  needed  money  to  meet  can- 
vassing expenses.  After  his  election  he 
complained  of  the  cost  of  his  triumph,  and 
the  Southern  Pacific,  which  had  sought  the 
defeat  of  Mr.  Pond,  made  an  advance  of 
$25,000.  Thereupon,  Mr.  Rea  and  his  fol- 
lowers asked  for  a  return  of  the  $7,500.  It 
is  strong  inferential  proof  of  the  falsity  of 
the  tale  of  the  $25,000  contribution  from  the 
Southern  Pacific  that  Mr.  Markham  declined 
to  return  $7,500,  or  any  other  sum,  to  Mr. 
Rea.  And  it  is  rather  good  evidence  against 
the  $7,500  tale  itself  that  neither  Mr.  Rea 
nor  any  of  those  who  are  asserted  to  have 
joined  with  him  in  making  up  that  purse, 
has  ventured  to  allege  publicly  that  such 
a  purse  was  bestowed.  The  same  line 
of  argument  applies  to  another  story  that 
places  the  ex-Governor's  integrity  in  ques- 
tion. It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Markham  had 
decided  to  appoint  Mr.  de  Young  to  the  Sen- 
atorship  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Leland 
Stanford,  when  he  suddenly  determined  to 
choose  Mr.  Perkins  for  the  honor.  I  am  in- 
formed that  Mr.  Higgins,  late  Private  Secre- 
tary to  Governor  Markham,  says  that  before 
this  change  in  the  executive  mind  occurred 
Mr.  Perkins  agreed  to  discharge  what  was 
called  a  political  debt  of  $15,000  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 
Mr.  Perkins  denies  this  flatly,  and  most  Cal- 
ifornians  will  be  willing  to  take  Mr.  Perkins' 
word  about  that  or  anything  else.  Mr.  Hig- 
gins will  not  affirm  that  Mr.  Markham  was 
privy  to  any  such  agreement,  and,  I  dare 
say,  would,  if  asked  by  any  casual  citizen 
deny  that  he  had  ever  made  such  a  proposi! 
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tion  to  Mr.  Perkins.  But  if  the  Lexow  Com- 
mittee w'ere  to  summon  Messrs.  Markham, 
Perkins,  Higgins,  Burns  and  Rea  and  put 
them  all  on  oath,  one  of  two  things  would 
happen — either  these  floating  slanders  would 
be  disposed  of  utterly,  or  a  chapter  of  in- 
iquity be  added  to  California's  known  history 
that  would  be  of  service  to  those  who  are  la- 
boring to  purify  our  puldic  life.  Of  one 
thing  I  am  sure  :  Mr.  Perkins  would  tell  the 
truth. 


Relative  to  police  corruption,  I  see  that 
Chief  Crowley  is  in  error  as  to  a  statement 
coming  from  me.  In  the  BvUetin  the  other 
evening  an  interview  with  him  appeared 
in  which  he  said  that  I  had  once  investiga- 
ted his  department  thoroughly  and  found  it 
free  from  corruption.  This  is  a  mistake.  What 
I  found,  after  the  most  exhaustive  search — 
in  which  I  had  all  the  Examiner'e 
resources  of  money  and  men  at  command — 
was  tliat  he  and  Captain  Lees  were  not 
guilty  of  any  of  the  things  charged  aga,in8t 
them  by  popular  rc])ort.  I  concluded  the 
investigation  with  the  conviction  that  both 
were  honest  men,  men  of  integrity  and  good, 
warm,  human  hearts.  But  as  for  the  depart- 
ment, that  was  by  no  means  my  conclusion. 
The  inquiry  developed  that  Chinatown  was 
a  mine  of  blackmail.  1  found  the  China- 
man who  collected  the  price  of  immunity 
from  molestation  from  the  gamblers  and  the 
keepers  of  bagnios,  the  house  where  the 
money  was  paid  to  tiie  serge.ant  of  the  China- 
town squad,  the  monthly  amount,  and  all 
the  details.  Where  I  failed  was  in  being 
unable  to  get  a  man  who  could  secrete  him- 
self and  oversee  the  actual  payment — such  a 
man  as  would  have  his  testimony  believed 
in  court.  There  was  no  proof,  no  suspicion, 
that  Mr.  Crowley  was  privy  to  this  villainy. 
If  another  systematic  investigation  be  un- 
dertaken, with  energy  and  resolution,  it  will 
not,  I  am  convinced,  be  fruitless.  Police- 
men are  but  human,  and  not  a  high  type 
of  the  race.  Where  bribes  are  to  be  had 
they  will  be  taken.  A  Lexow  Committee 
that  shall  apply  the  letter  of  the  law  with 
any  strictness  to  the  policing  of  San  Fran- 
cisco will  find  enough  to  cry  out  against. 


Chief  Crowley's  weakness  is  a  too  gener- 
ous readiness  to  dash  to  the  defense  of  any 
member  of  his  force  against  whom  an  accusa- 
tion is  made.  This  says  much  for  the 
warmth  of  his  impulses  and  his  loyalty  to 
his  men,  but  he  will  have  to  abate  his  fervor, 
if  he  is  to  meet  in  the  most  effective  way  the 
assaults  that  are  bcjund  to  come  from  the 
Committee.  For  example,  there  is  the  social 
evil.  The  law  forbids  tlie  existence  of  bawdy 
houses  altogether.  Every  evasion  of  that 
law  that  is  discovered  will  provoke  an  out- 
cry from  the  clergy,  who  will  assume  to  be 
proprietors  of  the  Committee.  It  will  be 
well  for  the  Chief  not  to  lose  his  temper. 
He  and  every  other  man  of  common  sense 
knows  that  the  English  method  of  dealing 
with  the  social  evil  lias  been  adopted  in  this 
country.  That  is,  we  pass  laws  for  its  extir- 
pation, wink  at  its  existence,  and  leave  its 
regulation  to  the  police.  In  the  hands  of 
the  police  we  place  a  power  to  blackmail, 
discriminate  and  banish  for  which  theie  is 
no  legal  warrant  whatever — a  perfectly  irre- 
sponsible power.  Lacking  the  frankness  of 
the  French,  we  decline  to  recognize  and 
license  an  evil  that  is  stronger  than  repressive 
statutes.  Everybody  knows  that  Chief 
Crowley  stands  in  the  jjlace  where,  in  a 
French  community,  or  an  English  garrison 
town,  there  would  bo  written  ordinances. 
If  he  has  kept  his  men  well  in  hand,  pre- 
vented them  from  indulging  in  favoritism, 
and  persecution,  and  had  regard  for  the 
sensibilities  of  those  who  are  offended  by 
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having  manifestations  of  gross  vice  thrust 
upon  their  attention,  he  need  not  fear  the 
members  of  tlie  Committee — the  clerical 
members — who  will  afiect  to  be  astonished  at 
learning  of  the  existence  of  things  that 
neither  they  nor  anybody  else  can  be  ignorant 
of.  There  is  plenty  of  common  sense  in  San 
Francisco.  The  Chief's  real  appeal  will  be 
to  that,  and  I  trust  the  Committee  will  not 
be  seduced  by  its  zeal  into  offending  it. 
This  community  is  not  to  be  shocked,  or 
aroused  either,  by  being  told  what  it  already 
knows.  It  is  aware  of  the  presence  of  Mary 
Magdalen,  unrepentant.  But  the  Commit- 
tee could  do  a  service,  and  produce  an  earth- 
quake, by  bringing  to  common  knowledge 
the  names  of  the  respectable  citizens  who 
rent  her  lodgings.  According  to  Mr.  James 
H.  Barry,  Police  Commissioner  Tobin  is  en- 
gaged in  the  clean  business  of  thus  sharing 
her  profits.  I  fear  that  among  other  things 
that  San  Francisco  will  do  as  a  result  of  get- 
ting a  Lexow  Committee  will  be  to  hold  its 
nose.  There  will  be  more  sympathy  here 
presently  than  there  has  been  with  the 
view  of  Archbishop  Corrigan  of  New  York, 
who,  as  he  wrote  Father  Dncey,  couldn't  un- 
derstand how  a  decent  citizen  could  attend 
the  sessions  without  blushing.  Archbishop 
Riordan,  I  observe,  is  not  disposed  to  be  car- 
ried away  by  the  clamor  for  a  general  lifting 
of  lids.  His  fastidiousness  is  easily  compre- 
hensible, but  the  ebullient  preachers  are, 
under  the  circumstances,  better  citizens  than 
he,  notwithstanding.  It  is  not  a  dainty 
world,  and  those  who  set  out  to  cleanse  any 
part  of  it  must  be  prepared  to  encounter 
dirt,  and  even  to  get  some  of  it  spattered  on 
their  vestments.  I  venture  to  say.  too,  that 
there  are  more  of  the  Archbishop's  flock 
profiting  by  the  exL^ting  condition  of  things 
than  the  communicants  of  other  denomina- 
tions. 

Candid  writing  about  current  affairs  in 
San  Francisco  takes  on  a  theological  hue  in 
spite  of  one.  The  preachers  having  stepped 
out  of  the  pulpit  and  gone  in  for  reforming 
the  police,  the  municipality,  politics  and 
secular  life  in  general,  it  is  inevitable  that 
they  should  come  under  a  kind  of  comment 
to  which  they  are  rot  accustomed.  The 
clergy  of  the  Episcopal  church,  moved  prob- 
ably by  the  spirit  which  is  animating  the 
brethren  as  a  whole  to  go  beyond  the  sacred 
desk  in  endeavoring  to  impress  their  views 
upon  the  public,  have  appealed  to  the 
preachers  of  other  Protestant  sects  to  join 
with  them  in  enforcing  the  rule  that  divorces 
obtained  for  other  causes  than  adultery  be 
not  recognized — that  no  clergyman  marry 
any  man  or  woman  who  has  been  married 
before  unless  the  applicant  be  the  innocent 
one  who  has  been  freed  by  the  courts.  The 
Catholic  church,  of  course,  recognizes  no  di- 
vorce at  all.  In  this  matter  the  laws  of  Califor- 
nia are  more  in  consonance  with  the  common 
sense  of  the  time — common  sense  changes 
from  generation  to  generation — than  are  the 
churches.  Under  our  statutes,  divorce  is 
granted  on  the  grounds  of  adultery,  deser- 
tion, failure  to  provide,  cruelty,  and  habitual 
drunkenness.  In  some  States,  as  in  New 
York,  the  law  is  in  agreement  with  the  Epis- 
copalian demand,  and  in  South  Carolina,  I 
believe,  the  law  takes  the  Catholic  view  of 
the  indissolubility  of  the  marriage  bond. 
The  local  clergy  are  quite  right  in  saying 
that  there  should  be  uniformity  througliout 
the  country  in  the  divorce  laws.  It  is  scan- 
dalous that  people  who  are  unmarried  in  one 
State  should  be  deemed  married  in  an- 
other, but  it  is  moving  for  the  unattainable 
to  ask  that  all  the  States  of  the  American 
Union  shall  in  their  laws  come  up  to  the 
Epispcopalian,  not  to  speak  of  the  Catholic 
Itandard.    The  church  view  that  marriage  is 


a  religious  sacrament  is  not  the  view  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  nor  of  the  gov- 
ernment, which  holds  it  to  be  a  civil  con- 
tract. That  ill  moral  consequences  follow 
easy  divorce  is  not  to  be  questioned,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  where  no  divorce  is  jiossible 
morals  are  not  improved.  In  Spain,  Italy 
and  other  Catholic  countries  where  the  tie  is 
for  life,  the  lapses  of  the  unhappily  mated 
are  regarded  by  public  opinion  with  a  char- 
ity unknown  in  Protestant  lands,  and  the 
severity  of  the  South  Carolina  code  led  to  the 
extraordinary  result  there  of  a  legal  recogni- 
tion of  concubinage — to  a  provision  in 
the  laws  stipulating  the  proportion 
of  a  man's  property  that  could  be  claimed  by 
the  woman  who  was  not  a  wife. 


The  arguments  for  and  against  divorce 
are  all  tolerably  familiar,  and  the  state 
of  the  laws  in  the  United  States  proves 
that  the  arguments  favoring  separation 
when  union  becomes  intolerable  or  de- 
grading have  been  accepted  as  the  most 
reasonable.  In  modern  days  divorce  is 
not  viewed  so  much  as  an  evil  as  a 
cure  for  the  greater  evil  of  unhappy  mar- 
riage. It  is  not  the  laws  which  punish 
cruelty  to  children  that  make  parents  kind 
to  them,  nor  is  it  the  statute  which  rewards 
with  the  jail  the  man  who  fails  to  support 
his  family  that  induces  the  average  husband 
to  provide  for  his  wife  and  little  ones. 
Neither  is  it  enactments  of  legislators  which 
cause  husbands  and  wives  to  live  together. 
Affection,  and  affection  alone,  sanctities 
marriage.  I  ask  Bishop  Nichols  and  Arch- 
bishop Riordan,  as  men  and  not  as  ecclesi- 
astics, whether  they  think  a  man  does  well 
or  ill  who  continues  to  live  with  a  shrew  or 
a  drunkard,  or  whether  a  woman  does  what 
is  best  for  herself  or  society  who  puts  up 
with  gross  brutality  in  a  husband?  The 
plea  that  the  children  must  be  considered  is, 
I  think,  fully  met  by  the  answer  that  a  child 
can  have  no  experience  so  hurtful  as  that 
which  it  gets  in  an  unhappy  home.  Re- 
garding infidelity,  there  are  two  standards — 
one  theoretical,  the  other  practical.  Man- 
kind is  agreed  that  it  is  the  unforgivable 
sin  in  woman  and  that  it  ought  to  be,  but 
isn't,  the  same  thing  in  man.  No  man  who 
is  a  man  will  forgive  it  in  a  wife,  but  there 
are  many  wives — those  as  a  rule  of 
the  better  educated  classes— who  would 
prefer  a  husband  of  variable  morals  to  one 
with  traits  more  venial  in  the  eyes  of  the 
church,  such  as  a  violent  temper,  a  suspici- 
ous temperament,  an  undue  love  of  money, 
or  even  very  bad  manners.  The  New  Wo- 
man— that  is  to  say,  the  self-supporting  wo- 
man, endued  with  a  consciousness  of  inde- 
pendent being — is  not  inclined  to  take  either 
the  Episcopal  or  the  Catholic  view  of  divorce. 
And  she  must  be  taken  into  account,  for  she 
is  going  to  vote,  and  besides  helping  to  make 
the  laws  will  give  society  its  tone.  She  can- 
not be  per.'iuaded  that  indissoluble  marriage 
is  not  an  infringement  of  liberty — that  a 
mistaken  choice  of  a  husband  is  the  one 
error  in  life  that  ought  to  be  placed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  correction.  And  if  the 
clergy  were  to  ascertain  the  general  opinion 
of  the  women  of  their  congregations — their 
real  opinion,  and  not  that  given  in  deference 
to  the  known  wishes  of  their  pastors — I 
make  bold  to  believe  that  their  pastors 
would  be  surprised  at  the  result.  Marriage 
is  more  important  to  women  than  to  men; 
they  give  more  thought  to  it,  and  are  more 
concerned  in  the  laws  and  customs  which 
govern  it.  Yet  good  women,  women  of 
nineteenth-century  sense,  are  few  who  will 
say  they  think  a  lady  should  live  with  a 
blackguard  in  order  that  a  sacrament 
may     be     upheld,    or     that    a    good    man 


should  endure  a  bad  woman  for  the  same 
reason.  Where  is  the  mother  who,  out  of 
her  honest  thought  and  natural  heart,  would 
counsel  her  daughter  to  put  up  with 
the  beatings  or  gross  neglect  of  a  hus- 
band, or  a  son  to  tolerate  the  flagrant 
misconduct  of  a  wife,  while  the  State 
holds  the  door  open  to  honorable  release? 
If  it  is  the  improvement  of  morals  the 
clergy  are  solicitous  about,  since  when  has 
it  been  discovered  that  the  tying  together 
of  husbands  and  wives  who  have  no  love  to 
unite  them  conduces  to  chastity,  or  improv- 
ing pictures  of  domestic  peace? 

The  sum  of  the  matter — speaking  after  the 
manner  of  the  laity,  who  have  as  much  in- 
terest in  it  as  the  clergy,  if  not  more — is  that 
divorce  should  not  be  made  so  easy  as  to 
cause  it  to  be  sought  for  trivial  cause,  but 
that  it  should  be  within  reach  of  all  men  and 
women  who  cannot  remain  mated  without 
loss  of  happiness.  Divorce  is  better  than 
misery,  better  than  dishonor — clergy  or  no 
clergy.  Arthur  McEwen. 

THE  THEATRES. 

Herrmann  is  here  again ;  a  little  older,  a  little 
slimmer,  a  little  b.ilder,  yet  deft  and  polished,  self- 
posseseed  and  entertaining  as  ever.  Truly,  though, 
times  have  changed.  Only  a  couple  of  centuries 
ago  and  a  man  accused  of  one-tenth  the  magic 
Herrmann  seems  to  possess  would  have  been  toasted 
a  beautiful  brown  over  a  slow  fire,  nicely  boiled  in 
oil,  made  to  walk  the  white-hot  gridiron,  or  have 
been  carefully  broken  on  the  wheel.  But  now-a- 
days,  we  enlightened  moderns  pay  the  man  lib- 
erally for  fooling  us;  for  making  us  doubt  the  evi- 
dence of  our  hitherto-trusted  two  eyes.  Charla- 
tanism has  become  so  respectable  that  even  the 
leader  of  San  Francisco  society  bands  his  elegantly 
correct  repeater  to  the  magician  to  be  used  with 
other  vulgar  watches  of  various  degrees  of  fashion 
and  costliness,  to  be  variously  ill  used,  to  difap- 
pear  and  then  reappear  quite  "as  good  as  ever," 
and  to  be  returned  with  the  polite  little  bow  and 
profuse  thanks  of  the  foreigner. 

Herrmann  deserves  his  success.  The  ease,  the 
dexterity  with  which  he  causes  flowers,  cards,  yards 
of  tape,  birds,  geese,  pigs  and  women  to  appear 
from  impossible  places,  properly  calls  for  the  ad- 
miring curiosity  that  you  have  for  the  person  who 
can  do  the  thing  you  can't,  and  do  it  well,  too.  The 
naturalness  of  his  manner,  the  careful  stage-set- 
tine,  the  variety  and  numlier  of  his  trii  ks  keep  his 
large  audience'busy  guessing  and  marveling.  He 
can  very  well  afford  toexiioseoneof  his  own  tricks, 
or  to  affect  a  clumsiness  which  differs  from  his 
usual  dexterity  as  much  as  the  sheepish-looking 
gentleman,  who  obligin;;ly  lends  bis  hat,  differs 
from  the  magician's  own  quick,  noiseless  assistants. 
In  short,  Herrmann's  a  genius  of  genii,  an  honest 
— because  unpretentious— fakir,  a  quick-witted, 
quicker-fingered,  amiable  Mephistopholes. 

MlHIAM    MiCHELRON. 

Herrmann's  engagement  at  the  California  is  for 
three  weeks. 

The  Baldwin  is  closed  for  two  weeks.  On  Feb- 
ruary 3d  it  rei'pens  with  Warde  and  James. 

The  Carr-Beel  Saturday  Pop  concerts  bcgio 
again  on  this  Saturday  afternoon.  H  iVlr.  Haweis 
will  attend  this  concert  he  will  gain  needed  in- 
formation as  to  the  musical  culture  of  .San  Fran- 
ciscans, lor  certainly  in  no  other  American  city 
liave  such  e.'icellent  concerts  as  those  heretofore 
given  by  Mrs.  Carr  and  Wr.  Eeel  been  met  with 
more  hearty  appreciation.  The  Saturday  concert 
will  introduue  two  new  soloists. 


ADVERTISE.MENTS. 


NOTICE    TO    CREDITORS. 

Estate  of  Oliver  Ewen,  deceased. 

Notice  la  herebv  given  by  the  undersigned  Administrator 
of  the  Estate  of  Oliver  Ewcn,  deceased,  to  the  Creditors  of, 
and  all  persons  havhie  claiiii6  against  the  said  deceased,  to 


ithln  tour  (*) 


Use  Burnham'a  Clam  Bouillon, 


exhibit  them  with  the  necessary  vouchers,  wiiiiiu  lour  iv 

months  alter  the  flist  pnbiiciclon  ot  this  urjtlce,  to  the  said 

.  ^_i..4. *,..,,%,■  of  his  otIice,yH'  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco, 

beiiK'  hlB  pi. ice  fur  the  tran^action  of 

In  the  City  and  County  of  San 


Administrator 

Calltornia,  the 

the  business  of  me  i.ai.1  < 

Francisco.  State  ol  califoniia.  ^    ^    ^^.^^^^^ 

Administrator  of  the  Kstate  of  Olivtr  Ewen,  deceased 
Dated  at  ban  Francisco,  Januarv  lOtb,  isas. 
D.  BULUTA^i  Attorney  tor  Administrator,  319  Finest. 


ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


THE   TWADDLER. 


During  the  past  week  it  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
a  nuisance  to  me  to  appear  in  the  clubs,  so  many 
fellows  have  pressed  around  me  to  shake  my  hand 
and  offer  congratulations.  The  possesion  of  politi- 
cal influence  has  iU  disadvantages,  but,  after  all, 
begad,  it's  not  unpleasant  to  be  able  to  do  things 
for  deserving  friends. 

"No,"  8iiid  I  to  Governor  Budd,  "no,  my  dear 
boy" — we  are  on  very  familiar  terms— "  I  really 
couldn't  think  of  it.  The  fact  is  my  peat  is  not  as 
good  as  it  was.  I  don't  mind  confiding  to  you. 
Governor,  that  without  stays  my  figure  on  horse- 
back is  not  exactly  as  slim  and  upright  as  it  used 
to  be  when  .Major  ."^tonehill  and  I  rode  up  and 
down  the  line  at  Cbehultapec;  and  then, 
demme,  I  have  lost  the  art,  somehow,  of  keeping 
my  feet  in  the  stirrups.  Besides,  the  race  of  gen- 
tlemen's horses  has  died  out  in  California  in  my 
time,  for,  confound  me,  1  never  throw  my  leg 
across  one  but  the  beast  begins  to  trot." 

"  Hut,  God  bless  me,  Persiflage,"  said  Budd  ap- 
pealingly,  "  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  I  must  have 
a  staff." 

"  Your  Excellency,"  I  returned  stilfly,  "  I  beg  to 
remind  you  that  1  am  not  the  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia. ' ' 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  agreed  Budd,  with  a  sigh, 
"  but  hang  it  all.  Persiflage,  the  poor  devil  that  is, 
has  to  rely  on  the  friends  he  trusts.  Now,  I  put  it 
to  you.  Persiflage,  can  I  do  without  a  staff?" 

"Certainly  not,"  I  answered  decisively.  "It 
would  be  unheard  of — disgraceful." 

"Then  I  beg  of  you,"  he  implored,  "accept  a 
commission  as  Lieutenant  Colonel." 

"  No,"  I  said  firmly,  "  no,  I'd  rather  throw  up 
my  commission  on  Cresta  Bedamca  " 

"  What,"  cried  the  Governor,  wringing  his  hands 
distractedly,    '  what  am  I  to  do!" 

"Offer  it  to  Andrews."  said  I,  with  a  flash  of 
inspiration. 

Budd  threw  his  arms  around  my  neck. 

"  Persiflage,"  he  murmured,  "  next  to  yourself 
it's  the  best  appointment  I  could  make.  Blow  me  ' 
— the  Governor  is  queer  in  his  language  when  ex- 
cited— "  Blow  me,  if  it  isn't  ideal," 

And  Colonel  Andrews  it  is,  wig  and  all. 

If  I  were  Governor  and  the  confounded  Constitu- 
tion were  what  it  ought  to  be,  there's  one  inter- 
loper that  would  be  taken  to  the  frontier  in  short 
order.  Notwithstanding  my  well  known  respect 
for  the  clergy,  I  refer  to  the  Kev.  Haweis,  late  of 
London,  England,  and  present  barnstormer  in 
these  United  States.  My  language  is  strong,  but, 
egad,  it  is  called  for,  and  more.  It  is  only  the 
absurd  restrictions  of  print  which  prevent  me 
from  repeating  here  what  I  have  said,  and  heard 
said,  about  this  bohemian  of  the  pulpit  in  the 
clubs,  begad.  Why  is  it,  by  the  way,  that  a  gen- 
tleman i.sn't  accorded  the  same  privilege  to  swear 
with  his  pen  that  be  has  with  his  tongue?  Dam- 
me if  I  can  understand  it.  If  I  had  my  way,  by 
blank,  I'll  be  blanked  if  I  wouldn't  let  this  Haweis 
have  a  piece  of  my  mind,  by ■  — — * 

Every  gentleman  knows  that  anywhere,  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  when  he  is  invited  to  a  club,  he 
is  under  the  most  sacred  obligation  never  to  say 
anything  about  his  visit,  unless  his  remarks  be  of  a 
flatt-  ring  nature.  We  made  the  mistake  of  invit- 
ing the  Rev.  Haweis  to  the  Bohemian  one  even- 
ing last  week,  he  having  some  small  repute  in 
literature,  which  is  one  of  our  specialties,  and 
which  we  patronize  when  webavetheopportunity. 
Knowing  that  he  is  given  to  writing  about  what  lie 
Bees  and  heiirs,  the  club  naturally  exerted  itself  to 
entertain  him  in  its  own  celebrated  way.  I  sang 
my  Tyrolean  yodle  and  Joe  Redding  favored  him 
with  that  fantasia  on  the  piano  which  the  club  has 
applauded  for  twenty  years  and  more.  Charlie 
Dickman  was  sent  for  to  his  place  of  business,  and 
rendered  his  incomparable  "  My  Red,  Red  Nose," 
that  has  brought  roars  of  laughter  from  two  genera- 
tions of  San  Franciscans.  Llan  O'Connell  recited 
"  The  Vagabonds  "  to  Redding's  piano  accompani- 
ment, and  George  Bromley  executed  the  turkey 
dance,  assisted  by  several  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  club,  with  H.  J.  Stewart  at  the  organ.  Our 
little  impromptu  concluded  with  a  duet  by  the 
Polks,  one  on  the  banjo  and  the  other  on  the  comb. 
Yet  that  Haweis,  the  very  next  evening,  had  the 
effrontery — shall  I  say  the  aplomb? — to  assert  in 
his  lecture  (for  which  we  all  bought  tickets)  that 
San  Francisco  is  deficient  in  musical  ability  and 
taste  I 

This  is  the  man's  second  visit  to  San  Francisco. 
I  venture  to  predict  that  he  will  not  indulge  in  a 
third — not  if  my  friend:Bi8hop  Nichols  has  anything 
to  say  about  it.  Representations  have  been  made 
in  the  proper  quarter,  and  if  London  doesn't  here 


after  enjoy  all  the  benefit  that  is  to  be  derived  from 
Haweis'  criticisms  on  music  it  will  not  be  the 
Bohemian  Club's  fault. 

On  Monday  Uft  I  ran  up  to  Sacramento  and  en- 
tered the  Executive  C;hamber  without  knocking 
— a  privilege  I  enjoy  by  invitation-  hoping  to  have 
a  little  private  conversation  with  the  Governor  re- 
garding the  Labor  Commissioncrship.  I'>ut,  as  it 
happened,  I  found  a  lut  of  politicians  there,  in- 
cluding Gavin  WcNab,  Andy  Chmie,  Sam  Braun- 
hart  and  Old  .Man  Hinton,  all  urging  the  appoint- 
ment of  General  Hammond  to  the  office  of 
Registrar. 

The  Governor  looked  immensely  relieved  on  mv 
entrance. 

"  Persiflage,"  said  he,  "  I  want  your  advice." 

I  sank  wearily  into  a  chair  and  passed  my  hand 
over  my  brow. 

"  Well,"  I  sighed,  "  what  is  it  nr,«  ?" 

He  asked  me  my  views  as  to  Hammond  and  the 
Regisirarship.  My  response  w,;8  instant  and  em- 
phatic. 

"Jim,"  I  said— there's  nothing  like  a  little  ju- 
dicious familiarity  on  occasion  —  "  Jim,  you 
couldn't  do  better.  Hammond  w(iuld  make  an 
ideal  Registrar,  or  an  ideal  anything  else  with  a 
salary  attached  to  it.  He  has  m  istered  the  art  of 
obliterating  himself.  He  hasn't  a  characteristic 
left.  All  tliere  is  to  him  now  is  a  desire  and  a 
smile.  He  can  shake  hands,  if  it  is  sugi^ested  to 
him,  of  course,  but  that  don't  hurt." 

"But,  heaven  save  us.  Persiflage,"  cried  Budd, 
"we  don't  want  a  mere  nonentity!" 

"The  deuce  you  don't  I"  I  exclaimed.  "Nonen- 
tities are  not  as  plentiful  as  you  seem  to  think. 
They're  invaluable  in  office,  and  in  life,  too,  egad. 
They  have  memories  f'.r  neither  favors  nor  inju- 
ries; they  don't  hurt  an  Administration  if  they 
can't  help  it.  They  balfle  the  public,  too.  .Men 
who  come  in  with  a  kick  roll  their  waves  of  wrath 
up  against  the  wall  of  vacuity  and  recoil  in  harm- 
less spray.  Besides,  if  Hammond  wants  an  ofiice  I 
don't  see  how  you  can  have  the  heart  to  refuse  it. 
He  »  bad  one  of  some  kind  so  long  that  1  don't 
think  he  can  live  without  one.  Gentlemen,"  I 
said  rising,  "three  cheers  for  Registrar  Ham- 
mond!" 

The  cheers  were  given  with  a  will,  and  I  noticed 
that  Mr.  Clunie's  voice  rose  shrill  and  high  above 
the  rest. 

As  to  the  Labor  Commissionership,  Budd  and  I 
are  to  dine  together  next  Sunday,  and  if  some  news 
te  excite  the  public  doesn't  result,  this  Adminis- 
tration will  not  be  the  success  it  at  present  prom- 
ises to  be. 

A  hastily  written  note  called  me  to  the  ofiice  of 
my  friend  De  Young  last  Tuesday  night.  I  ex- 
pected to  find  him  with  arms  thrown  on  the  desk 
and  his  head  resting  on  them;  but  in  that  I  was 
mistaken.  Chipper  is  the  only  word  that  will  de- 
scribe the  expression  and  manner  of  that  great  man 
as  he  received  me  with  outstretched  hand.  The 
rose  in  his  buttonhole  was  unwilted  and  his  smile 
was  as  gay  as  that  with  which  he  favored  me  when 
togetiier  some  months  ago  we  added  up  the  surplus 
earnings  of  the  Midwinter  Fair. 

"Persiflage,  congratulate  me!"  he  cried  buoy- 
antly, seizing  me  in  his  arms  and  waltzing  about 
the  sumptuously  furnished  apartment. 

"Gad,  Harry,"  I  gasped  as  I  fell  into  an  uphol- 
stered chair,  "j'ou  take  it  well." 

"Take  what  well  ?"  he  asked,  ringing  for  a  boy, 
giving  him  a  quarter,  and  telling  him  to  bring  three 

"Your  defeat,  of  course,"  I  said. 

"Defeat?    Do  j'ou  mean  the  Senatorship?" 

"Naturally." 

"Pooh!"  he  said.  "That's  nothing.  I  hadn't  any 
idea  of  winning  this  time." 

"Then,"  1  demanded,  "what  did  you  go  into  the 
fight  for?" 

"Merely  to  make  myself  better  known,"  he  an- 
swered, lighting  one  of  the  regalias.  "Until  the 
people  of  California  know  me — until  every  inhabi- 
tant has  seen  me  face  to  face — I  don't  expect  to  be 
Senator.  When  all  California  knows  me  and  loves 
me  as  San  Francisco  does,  a  dozen  Perkinses 
couldn't  hurt  me.  I  am  a  patient  man.  Persiflage," 
he  continued,  "and  when  I  lay  my  plans  I  follow 
them.  Every  man,  woman  and  child  in  California 
will  see  Harry  de  Young  before  the  next  two  years 
have  passed." 

"  How,"  I  asked,  "do  you  think  that  will  affect 
the  circulation  of  the  Chroniclei" 

"I  am  not  thinking  of  the  Chronicle's  circulation, 
but  of  my  own,"  he  said  thoughtfully.  "Let  the 
people  but  see  me.  I  invite  inspection  and  defy 
competition." 

"Harry,"  I  exclaimed,  "why  do  you  not  aban- 
don politics  and  devote  yourself  exclusively  to  the 
social  career?" 

"Persiflage,"  he  answered,  throwing  his  cigar 
upon  the  carpet  with  that  carelessness  of  expense 
which  characterizes  him,  "  what  more  have  I  to 
achieve  in  society?    When  a  man  has  you,  Green- 


way  and  Chambliss  together  at  his  table,  and  let- 
ters of  regret  from  the  Crockers,  the  Tevises,  the 
Kittles  and  the  Parrotts.  to  what  more  can  he 
aspire?" 

Touching  a  bell,  Mr.  John  P.  Young  appeared  and 
received  instructions  to  compose  a  letter  of  con- 
gratulation to  .^enator  Perkins,  and  Mr.  de  Young, 
leaning  upon  my  arm,  went  out  for  bis  favorite 
recreation  of  a  stroll  on  Kearny  street,  where  we 
were  joined  by  Mr.  Gunst.  Of  course,  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  invite  them  into  the  club.  I 
have  done  my  best  to  break  down  this  prejudice, 
but  in  vain.  When,  however,  ray  friend  De  Young 
attains  the  Senatorship,  as  he  certainly  will  if 
there  is  any  virtue  in  perseverance,  even  the  Pa- 
cific Union  will  be  glad  to  receive  him.  I  have 
had  a  talk  with  President  Jordan  and  shall  see 
what  an  LL.  D.  will  do  for  Harry. 

Mme.  Yale  called  on  me  at  my  apartments  be- 
fore her  departure  for  Los  Angeles.  Despite  her 
years  the  lady  is  beautiful,  and  having  more  re- 
gard for  the  proprieties  than  the  New  Woman  con- 
siders necessary,  I  invited  the  landlady  to  make  a 
third. 

"Mr.  Persiflage,"  said  the  lady,  "  as  you  know 
one  of  my  specialties  is  the  preservation  of  the 
complexion,  and  long  before  my  arrival  in  San 
Francisco  I  had  heard  tliat  there  were  two  men  in 
this  city  who  were  famed  for  the  clearness  and 
delicate  color  of  their  skin— yourself  and  Col.  An- 
drews. What  I  want  to  know,  if  you  will  he  good 
enough  to  inform  me,  is  how  it  is  that  you  who  are 
old  enough  to  be  a  great-grandfatlvr — " 

"Madam,"  Bai<l  I,  with  a  testiness  which  I  cer- 
tainly think  the  occasion  warranted,  "  if  my  com- 
plexion has  not  been  misrepresented  to  you,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  you  have  been  misinformed  as 
to  my  age.  You  yourself,  if  all  that  I  hear  be 
true — " 

"Well,  well,  sir,"  she  interrupted,  "  we  are  both 
old  enough  to  know  better  than  to  quarrel.  Will 
you  or  will  you  not  tell  me  how  it  is  that  you  keep 
in  your  cheeks  that  shell-hke  delicacy,  that  rose- 
like pink,  aid  retain  a  brilliancy  of  eye  that,  were 
1  younger,  I  should  be  less  inclined  to  acknowl- 
edge by  speech  than  by  other  manifestations  with 
which  you  are  not  unfamiliar."  Here  the  lady 
drooped  her  head  and  lilted  a  finger  to  the  corner 
of  her  mouth. 

Of  course,  no  man  could  be  insensible  to  an  ap- 
peal like  this,  and  I  at  once  disclosed  to  her  the 
secret.  It  simply  is  that  for  the  past  forty-five 
years  Col.  Andrews  and  myself  have  been  daily  in 
the  habit  of  climbing  Telegraph  Hill  by  way  of 
Kearny  street  at  the  hour  of  sunrise,  when  that  is 
convenient,  and  procuring  from  the  humble  cot- 
tagers residing  on  that  eminence  invigorating 
draughts  of  goat's  milk. 

"Land  sakes!"  cried  Mme.  Yale,  rising,  "I 
might  have  spared  mvself  the  trouble  of  calling. 
"There  isn't  a  fashionable  woman  in  San  Francisco 
who  would  do  that  climb  every  twenty-four  hours 
to  save  herself  from  having  a  complexion  like  Mr. 
Fargo." 

she's  an  exquisite  creature,  and  I  understand  is 
making  immense  sums  by  her  lectures.  Egad,  I — 
but  of  course  I'm  past  all  that. 
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HER  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

Jack  anil  I  were  talking;  of  the  commercialism  of 
San  Francisco  apropos  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Haweis's  at- 
tack. 

"San  Francisco  is  no  worse  than  any  other  Amer- 
can  city,"  said  .lack.  "Mr.  Haireis  should  mix  with 
tlie  Bwellsof  New  York  and  tliebaconian  aristocracy 
of  Chicago  if  he  would  know  what  that  lite  is  which 
measures  everything  by  dollars  and  takes  no  inter- 
est in  anything  bat  the  piling  up  of  millions  and 
their  display." 

"Yep,  indeed,"  I  agreed.  "New  York  is  to  San 
Francisco  as  Keokuk  is  to  Paris  in  point  of  its  ap- 
preciation of  music.  Wljy,  tlie  only  reason  the 
opera  is  kept  up  in  New  York  is  to  give  the  400  a 
chance  to  show  off  their  new  gowns  and  jewels. 
They  don't  cire  for  the  music — half  of  them  couldn't 
tell  what  the  name  of  the  opera  was  they  had  just 
heard.  I  mean  tlie  people  in  the  boxes,  of  course. 
They  talk  and  laugh  and  flirt  and  ogle  and  sneer 
and  jabber  until  the  people  who  actually  want  to 
hear  the  music  are  driven  into  ihe  very  top  gallery. 
Now,  our  women  don't  iniike  nui-sances  of  themselves 
in  the  theatre  even  if  they  don't  appreciate  the 
music  to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  Those  New 
Yorkers  just  pay  eo  much  a  year  for  the  privilege  of 
placing  their  necks  on  exhibition  before  a  couple  of 
thousand  strangers." 

".My  dear,  how  bitterly  you  are  talkingi"  inter- 
rupted Jack  with  a  smile,  half  condemnation  and 
half  approval.  "One  would  really  think  that  some 
of  the  nobs  of  New  York  had  given  you  the  cat  di- 
rect." 


"That's  the  way  with  men,"  I  retorted;  "they 
can't  believe  that  women  have  auy  ideas  except 
those  that  are  prompted  by  envy  or  spite.  If  you 
had  said  wliat  I  did  and  I  liadu't  agreed  with  you  I 
would  have  been  declared  a  creature  of  narrow 
views,  no  eyes  and  very  much  a  snob.  Yes,  you 
would.  *.\fter  all,  you're  only  a  woman' — that's 
what  you'd  have  said.  But  because  I  agreed  wtth 
you  you  think  me  bitter." 

Jai-k  discreetly  veered  off  and  took  another  tack — 
I  bi-lieve  that's  the  right  expression.  "Well,  a  com- 
mercial age  isn't. .io  bad  to  live  in  after  all,"  he  said. 
"I  don't  know  that  tln-re  ever  was  a  time  when  men 
got  more  out  of  life  than  they  do  now.  A  man 
might  just  as  well  be  a  bull  on  the  stock  exchange 
as  a  gay  troubadour,  I  guess.  You'd  rather  be  the 
wife  of  a  S.tn  Francisco  grain  broker,  I  fancy,  even 
thoui^h  the  business  is  not  ultra  poetic,  than  that  of 
a  murdering  marauder,  eh?" 

"I'm  not  quite  so  sure  about  that,"  I  replied  with 
a  frankness  that  gave  Jack  a  decided  shock  "The 
'murdering  marauder'  would  probably  be  a  most  iu- 
terealing  chap,  and  on  his  foraging  expeditions  he 
would  most  likely  come  across  some  jewels  and 
other  little  trifles  that  would  look  rather  well  on  the 
marauder's  wife." 

"How  vt-ry  uon-commercial  you  are,  to  be  sure! 
So  the  advantage  of  being  a  marauder's  wife  would 
be  the  jewels  be  would  steal.  Perhaps  you  fail  to 
notice,  my  dear,"  Jack  continued  ironically,  "how 
very  non-commercial  you  are!  Js  it  any  wonder 
that  we  men  ate  so  commercial  when  our  wives 
think  only  of  dresses  and  houses  and  jewelry?" 

"So  you  poor  men  are  made  to  think  of  nothing 
but  dollars  because  of  our  demand  for  gowns,  eh  ? 
We  have  made  this  age  commercial,  have  we?  We 
have  set  the  pace  for  you.  Y'ou  dear,  good  crea- 
tures just  struggle  and  toil  and  fight  and  do  other 
things  not  nearly  so  honorable  for  our  sakes.  Huw 
good  you  are!  We  made  you  do  it.  I  believe  I've 
heard  that  sort  of  an  excuse  before.  Of  course  you 
don't  desire  the  reputation  of  being  wealthy,  you 
don't  desire  the  power  that  money  brings.  No  I  No! 
It's  all  for  us!  If  it  wasn't  for  your  wives  you 
would  be  content  to  live  in  some  poor  garret,  never 
Bee  a  club,  never  smoke  a  cigar,  never  see  a  horse 
race,  never  go  fishing,  never  drive,  never  go  to  the 
theatre,  never  give  a  dinner,  never  go  into  politics. 
You  do  these  things  all  (or  us;  what  a  noble  life  of 
self-saciifice!  When  you  get  up  a  corner  on  some- 
thing you  say  to  youreell:  'How  dear  little  Betty 
will  enjoy  the  new  house  I'll  get  out  of  this  deal.' 
And  wljen  you— what  do  you  call  it? — yes,  when 
you  cinch  some  poor  fellow  you  give  it  to  him  hard 
just  for  Betty's  sake.'  Jack,  I  have  never  appreci- 
ated you  enough.  You  have  worn  the  crown  of 
thorns  for  my  sake." 

Jack  rather  liked  this  good,  long  sneer.  His 
smile  grew  broader  and  broader  as  I  continued,  and 
when  I  had  finished  ho  looked  most  patronizingly 
upon  me  and  said :  "In  recognition  of  your  humble 
spirit,  my  dear,  I  will  allow  you  to  kiss  my  hand." 
And  he  actually  extended  it,  palm  downward. 

I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion,  and  all  the  argu- 
ments which  Jack  or  auy  other  man  can  brim;  for- 
ward will  not  shake  me  in  it,  that  woman  is  the 
least  commercial  ol  the  sexes.  There  are  more  in- 
atancas,  to  be  sure,  of  rich  men  marrying  poor  giriB 


than  of  the  opposite,  but  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  so  many  more  rich  men  than  rich  girls.  I 
have  met  only  one  girl  in  my  life  who  frankly  con- 
fessed that  she  was  marrying  a  man  for  his  money 
— and  she  is  an  O.ikland  girl  of  fine  family  who  is 
shortly  to  marry  a  man  almost  three  times  her  age 
because  he  is  rei'Uted  to  be  wealthy.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  met  quite  a  number  of  men  who  were 
proud  ol  the  good  stroke  of  business  they  had  made 
in  marrying  rich  girb-.  It  is  a  common  matter  of 
congratulation  among  men  that  a  man  has  become 
engaged  to  a  wealthy  girl,  and  if  her  pocketbook  is 
up  to  the  mark  it  is  a'.-cepted  that  her  f^ce  and  her 
heart  need  not  be.  Put  the  question  this  way,  and 
see  how  different  in  spirit  are  the  two  sexes:  How 
many  men  have  you  kuowu  to  throw  over  the  rich 
girl  for  the  poor  one?  I  can't  recall  one;  and  yet 
instances  of  this  kind  among  women  are  common. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  fundamental  difl'erences  be- 
tween the  two  sexes  prove  the  case.  Man  is  the 
liunter.  Man'slife  isbroaderand  hisambitions  more 
worldly  and  larger.  Man's  sentiment  is  suppressed 
— Jack  tells  me  it  has  to  be — to  succeed  in  his  am- 
bitions. Man  wants  to  he  powerful,  and  woman 
wants  to  be  loved.  Which  one  of  the  two  U  more 
likely  to  be  basely  commercial? 


If  San  Franciscans  think  eo  much  about  the  rank- 
ing of  dollars  that  they  have  neither  time  nor  inclin- 
ation to  hear  music  or  read  books,  as  Mr.  Haweis 
charges,  the  blame  is  not  to  be  laid  to  the  women. 
Some  newly  rich  women  make  a  splurge  with  their 
money  by  giving  big  receptions  and  dazzling  the 
Vieholder'with  the  splendor  of  their  dress,  but  an 
excuse  can  be  made  lor  even  these.  I  know  a  man 
who  recently  achieved  a  position  in  which  he  could 
command  invitations  to  the  houses  of  the  local  aris- 
tocracy, and  he  religiously  took  in  every  function 
for  the  mere  satisfaction  of  looking  back  from  his 
point  of  Social  glory  upon  the  humble  place  from 
which  he  came.  So  the  ei-washerworaan  or  board- 
ing-house keeper  should  not  he  denied  her  revel. 
But  this  class  does  not  altogether  make  up  Society 
even  in  so  small  and  new  a  place  as  San  Francisco. 
And  outside  of  society  it  certainly  cannot  be  said 
that  San  Francisco  women  are  unusually  or  remark- 
ably devoid  of  interest  in  the  arts.  A  visit  to  our 
libraries  and  theaters  will  sufficiently  prove  this.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  were  it  not  for  the  women 
every  theatre  but  tlio  lowest,  every  library,  every 
art  store  and  every  studio  in  San  Francisco  would 
close  its  doors  for  lack  of  patronage.  And  the  only 
part  of  the  park  that  would  be  preserved  would  be 
the  drives.  I  don't  propose  to  argue  with  Mr. 
Haweis;  I  leave  that  to  the  men,  who  are  altogether 
to  blame  if  his  charge  is  true. 


But  I  have  one  word  of  criticism  to  pass  upon  the 
visiting  clergyman.  The  wildest  cowboy  in  our 
foothills,  the  woolliest  herder  on  the  plains,  the 
dreariest  moneybags  on  the  street  would  know 
enough  not  to  appear  before  an  audience  with 
his  (tress-suit  trousi^rs  turned  up  at  the  bottom 
and  without  a  necktie.  And  of  these  laches  Mr. 
Haweis  was  guilty  at  the  lecture  in  which  he  scored 
San  Franciscans  for  lack  of  culture. 

Betty. 
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AS  ONE  HAVING  AUTHORITY. 

MR.  SAMUEL    SHOBTRlDaE    DISCOURSES    ON   JOURNALISM 
IN   SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Tho  recent  change  in  the  management  ot  tha  Call 
is  interesting  not  only  to  newspaper  men,  but  to 
newspaper  readers.  The  views  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Shortridge,  the  brother  of  the  present  proprietor, 
are  of  importance,  as  he  is  assumed  to  be  the  inspi- 
ration behind  the  editorial  chair. 

Mr.  Samuel  Shortridge,  however,  declines  to 
admit  that  he  is  really  a  journalist. 

"  My  brother,"  he  said  to  me,  '*  owns  the  Call, 
and  believes  in  personally  conducting  every  depart- 
ment of  it.  There  are  no  strings  tied  to  iiim — as 
the  saying  is,"  he  added,  apologetically,  "notwith- 
standing all  rumors  to  the  contrary.  As  for  me, 
my  first  connection  with  journalism  was  in  that 
elevated  and  important  office  wliicli  has  for  its 
chief  duties  the  wrapping  of  papers  and  the  gum- 
ming of  the  wrappers.  Since  that  lofty  beginning  I 
have  written  occasional  editorials,  of  coarse.  But 
early  in  life  my  career  deviated  from  that  chosen  by 
my  brother.  He  has  pursued  his  calling  faithfully, 
while  my  mistress  is  the  law. 

"  As  an  outsider,  iiowever,  as  a  reader  and  as  one 
whose  family  connections  are  such  as  to  bring  him 
close  to  the  fascinating  profession  of  journalism,  I 
have,  of  course,  my  opinions  and  my  ideals." 

"And  what  do  you  think  of  the  newspapers  of  San 
Francisco?" 

"In  my  judgment,  the  condition  of  journalism  in 
San  Francisco  is  highly  creditable.  Our  papers 
compare  very  favorably  with  tlio.se  of  New  York 
and  Chicago,  considering  the  population  and  situa- 
tion of  San  Francisco." 

"Yes,  of  course.  But  we  are  still  slmrt  of  perfec- 
tion. Now,  the  newspapers  never  hesitate  to  criti- 
cize anything  and  everything.  Why  shouldn't  one 
criticize  them?" 

"It  is  hardly  in  a  critical  manner  that  I  would 
presume  to  speak  of  those  mighty  engines  of  civil- 
ization—the daily  papers.  However,  by  calling 
attention  to  what  ought  to  be,  what  is  not  becomes 
evident. 

"I  must  premise  by  saying  that  liberty  of  speech 
is  an  inalienable  right;  it  cannot  be  granted  or  de- 
nied by  any  ju'lge  or  convention — servants  them- 
selves of  the  sovereign  people.  And  the  wiitten 
word  is  as  free  as  is  the  spoken  word.  Tlie  fact 
that  pen  is  put  to  paper  does  not  alter  the  question. 
Whether  the  voice  gives  utterance  to  thought  in 
the  wilds  of  the  desert,  where  no  ear  mny  hear,  or 
whether  by  means  of  the  wonderful  inventions  of 
modern  times  it  is  multiulied  and  immortalized,  is 
not  pertinent.  I  have  taken  the  broad  stand  on 
several  occasions  in  diflferent  courts  of  law — and  I 
hope  to  maintain  it — that  the  press  should  be  abso- 
lutely tree." 

"And  you  think  that  newspapers  really  influence, 
or  even  change,  public  opinion  ?" 

"I  believe  the  great  daily  is  a  potent  educator.  It 
is  a  powerful  means,  a  wonderful  instrument,  when 
used  for  good.  When  it  is  degraded  from  its  high 
office,  when  it  ministers  to  greed,  when  it  is  cor- 
rupt, it  has  a  demorahzing  tendency.  But  such  a 
journal  cannot  endure.  It  is  doomed  to  destruction. 
"I  believe  in  newspapers.  I  believe  in  the  world. 
I  have  faith  that  thou^ih  the  wicked  may  succeed 
and  flourish  tor  a  time,  it  is  the  good  that  finally 
prevails.  And  so  I  hold  that  the  position  of  editor 
of  a  successful  metropolitan  journal  is  great  enough 
to  satisfy  any  man's  aspirations.  I  would  not  be 
editor  of  a  paper  in  order  to  use  it  as  a  toy,  as  a 
plaything,  a  fad,  or  a  means  to  gr;itify  political  am- 
bition. And  I  believe  that  the  proprietor  should 
be  the  editor;  that  is,  his  intellect  should  inform 
and  pervade  his  paper,  although,  of  course,  he 
would  be  unable  literally  to  do  all  the  work  Yet, 
one  should  be  able  to  see  the  man,  to  feel  bis  influ- 
ence, in  everythini.  When  a  journal  is  owned  by 
a  corporation,  or  by  an  absentee  proprietor,  it  has 
no  responsible  head,  it  has  no  vital  interest  at 
stake,  it  lacks  consistency,  it  lacks  character." 

"I  have  read  that  wherever  there  is  one  San 
Franciscan  working  for  a  political  position  there  are 
a  hundred  opposed  to  him.  Do  you  think  this  at 
all  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  San  Francisco's 
papers?" 

"Petty  jealousies  and  personal  quarrels  have,  no 
doubt,  entered  into  journalism  in  our  city.  There 
should  be  a  rivalry — but  a  generous  rivalry.  Each 
newspaper  should  strive  to  do  that  thing  which 
would  most  benefit  San  Francisco,  and  the  greatest 
praise,  the  most  gratifying  success,  is  due  to  the 
one  who  accomplishes  the  most  for  his  city.  I  be- 
lieve in  self-laudation,  in  praising,  and  heartily 
praising,  the  advantages  of  one's  own  community. 
This  system  of  everlasting  caviling,  of  fault-finding, 
of  unworthy  sneers  about  our  own  city,  with  con- 
tinual reverence  for  what  Eastern  people  say  and 
do,  is  disastrous  to  proper  pride.  The  other  day 
an  Eastern  orator  was  quoted  as  using  the  expres- 
sion, '  From  Maine  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,' just 
as  we  would  say  '  From  the  Sierras  to  the  Sea  '  in 
expressing  California's  boundaries.     Now  I  object. 


The  United  States  on  the  west  extends  beyond  the 
Rockv  Mountains. 

"First,  the  San  Francisco  newspaper  should  give 
the  news  of  our  own  citv,  then  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
then"— tho  hand  that 'held  Mr.  Shortridge's  cigar 
described  circles  of  smoke,  each  one  larger  than 
and  enclosing  the  one  before  it— "then  of  the 
United  States,  then  of  the  countries  which  have 
relations  with  us,  and  so  on  till  each  morning  at 
the  breakfast  table  the  master  of  the  house  shall  be 
presented  with  an  epitome— not  a  complete  man- 
ual, but  an  epitome— of  the  world's  history  ;  lor  day 
by  day  we  are  making  history. 

"In  what  lies  the  glory  of  Athens,  a  little  town 
not  nearly  as  large  as  Oakland?  Not  in  the  sticks 
and  stones,  hut  in  Thermopyla',  Socrates,  Praxiteles 
—the  braverv,  the  learning,  the  artistic  sense  of 
beauty  of  Greece.  If  we  go  farther  back  to  Baby- 
lon, to  Mesapotamia,  to  Egypt,  it  ia  still  the  same. 
We  have  a  beautiful  city.  God  has  given  it  to  us. 
'God  made  the  country  ;  man  made  the  town.'  We 
have  unequalled  natural  advantages— the  fine  loca- 
tion, our  splendid  bay.  Our  city  shuuld  be  the 
most  beautiful,  the  most  hygienic,  the  iroet  pros- 
perous, the  most  intellectual,  in  the  United  States. 
Civilization  does  not  consist  of  lofty  edifices,  many 
railroads,  clean  streets  and  an  excellent  system  of 
sewerage;  it  is  measured  by  the  schools,  the  col- 
leges, the  literature,  the  music,  the  culture  of  a  city. 
The  newspaper  is  the  school,  the  church,  the  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  and  an  honest,  faitliful  admin- 
istration of  this  great  trust  is  what  is  expected. 

"Let  a  newspaper  make  a  reputation  for  honesty, 
for  good  intention,  for  truth.  You  may  not  agree 
withits  views ;  I  may  not;  but  we  will  both  respect 
thoFe  views,  though  they  may  not  convince  us." 

"I  remember  reading  somewhere  that  there  is 
nochiiig  'so  sensational  and  troubli;some  in  journal- 
ism as  the  truth.'  " 

"I  should  not  publish  all  the  truth.  Note  this: 
Where  truth  merely  wounds,  wliere  it  causes  only 
bitter  feelings,  divided  home.",  where  it  can  do  no 
good,  I  believe  that  'ignorance  is  bliss.'  What  is 
wrong,  I  would  condemn;  what  is  right,  uphold. 
Wherever  the  public  interest  is  benefited  by  the 
revelation  I  would  tell  all.  But  the  sensational,  in- 
quisitive prying  into  people's  homes  should  not  be 
encouraged.     It  benefits  no  one. 

"In  the  advertisiug  pages,  too,  a  pruning  hand  is 
needed.  The  newspaper  is  a  great  moral  agent ;  it 
must  he  employed  in  the  betterment,  the  moral  up- 
liiting  of  the  masses." 

"Don't  you  tbink  the  newspapers  are  growing  too 
big?  Don't  you  think  there's  too  much  to  read  and 
no  comfort  in  the  reading?" 

"I  have  never  yet  met  a  business  man  who  had 
the  time  to  peruse  these  large  editions.  I  believe 
with  Horace  Greeley  that  every  man  should  be  able 
to  find  something  to  interest  him  in  the  paper,  but 
the  magnifying  of  trivial  incidents,  the  long-drawn- 
out  musings  of  some  reporter,  are  of  no  value.  Let 
there  be  editorial  comment  upon  the  news  of  the 
day,  and — Exactly!  In  ordinary  reporting  one 
wants  no  medium  between  himself  an  1  the  fact." 

"Don't  you  think  there  is  a  tendency  to  over- 
illustrate  nowadays?" 

"In  early  times,  before  writing  was  invented,  the 
ancients  employed  picture-writing.  I  wouldn't  say 
that  nowadays  we  require  that  means  of  expressing 
thought,  yet' you  may  write  an  ironical  or  sarcastic 
sentence,  and,  lacking  the  vocal  inflection,  there 
will  be  those  who  do  not  comprehend.  I  approve  ot 
and  enjoy  the  illustrat  ons  in  the  papers." 

"And,  tell  me,  what  is  woman's  pfaco  in  journal- 
ism?" 

"A  great  one,  and  one  that  will  become  greater. 
There  are  mental  as  well  as  physical  differences  be- 
tween men  and  women.  There  are  kinds  of  labor, 
mental  and  physical,  that  men  can  do  and  women 
cannot.  Still,  although  woman  does  not  reason 
like  a  German  metaphysician,  by  means  of  sympa- 
thy and  intuition  she  leaps  to  a  conclusion  which 
man  can  reach  only  after  successive  ladders  of 
thought.  Woman  is,  of  course,  fitted  to  under- 
stand what  interests  women  in  the  papers." 

"Then  there's  a  limit  to  her  journalistic  sphere 
also?    She  cm  hope  only  for  feminine  readers?" 

"Not  at  all.  I  merely  wish  to  state  that  she  is 
peculiarly  valuable  to  a  newspaper  in  that  she  can 
cater  to  women's  tastes,  pleasures  and  interests. 

"Every  woman  may  not  sit  as  a  queen  in  a  castle, 
while  the  men  of  her  family  lay  at  her  feet  all  that 
she  may  require.  All  women  have  not  fathers  or 
husbands  to  support  them,  unfortunately.  They 
are  obliged  to  earn  a  living,  not  only  for  themselves, 
but  often  for  others  dependent  upon  them.  In  my 
judgment,  wherever  a  woman  can  make  a  place  for 
herself — in  schools,  in  business,  in  journalism — 
there  she  should  be  welcome.  A  helping  hand 
should  be  stretched  out  to  her.  It  is  unmanly,  it  is 
unchristian,  it  is  uncivilized  to  Withhold  it." 

M.  M. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CA.LIKORN1A. 

STORAGE     WAREHOUSE 

722  Mission  St.,  bet.  Third 


aary    28, 

'SECONCl'^WEiiK    op"  WONOKRFUL   SUCCESS. 

Continuati.jn  ol  ban  FraDCicco's  Carulviil  Seagou  of 

MA.QIO.     rvlIRTH      AND      IvlYSXBJRY. 

COMPLETE  CHANGE  OK  BILL. 

THE  NAPOLEON  OF  NECROMANCKRS 

XZ  :H3  3E1.  XI  3VC  .^^  INT  3Nr 

THE  GREAT 
In  anottier  new  bewildering  Programme. 


Next   Attraction NELLIE    MoHENRY. 


GOLDEN    GATE    HALL. 

41st  CARR-BEEL  SATURDAY 

POP    CONCERT 

takes  place 

TO-DAY,  JANUARY  S6th,   at   3:15  P.  M. 

MISS  INA  GRIFFIN,   Pianist. 
MR.  ALGERNON  ASPLAND,  Vocalist. 


d  Fourth  Sts.,  Sau  Francisco. 
ROOM  BY,    Proprietor. 


MECHANICS'    PAVILION 

January  2Stb    to    February   16lh. 

CALIFORNIA  PURFfOOD  EXPOSITION 

Extensive  Display  of  Food  Products. 

MRS.  MARY  J.  LINCOLN,  author  of  the  "Bos- 
ton Cook  Book,"  will  lecture  on  Cooking. 

Mrs.  Lincoln's  course  of  lectures  will  be  given  under  the 
patronage  of  a  committee  of  ladies  prominent  lu  San  Fran- 
cisco society. 

CASSASA'S  BAND  CONCERT  AFTEKNOON  and  EVENING. 


LIVING    PICTURES. 
Idiuission.    Tnenty-flve    cent 


JOS.  TETLEY  &  GO'S 

InLeadPackrts  TrjO 
Fragrant.  Delicious  I  f  A  X 
iVo  Qualities  ItMU 

YELLOW  LABEL   76C.  PER  LB., 

GREEN  LABEL 60C.  PEil  LB  | 

THIS  TEA  IS  ABSOLUTELY  „.„,....„„_     . 

PURE  TRADE  MARK  Regd. 

And  has  an  enormous  sale  throughout  England  and  Eu'C 


e  lb.     For  sale  by 


GOOD  WORK. 


FAIR   PRICES. 


JAMES     H.    BARRY, 


"THE  STAR"  OFFICE. 


jj  MONTGOMERY  ST. 


HUDSON  RIVER  DYEINC  AND  CLEANING  WORKS. 

409  Sutter  St.  Tklkphonk  liSOO. 

Ladles'  Ball  and  Fatty  DresseH  cleaned  with  greatest  care. 

Gents'  Coats,  Vests  and  Pants  Cleaned.  Dyed  and  Ko. 

paired  In  Best  Style  at  Lowest  Prices. 

Cttrpetfl  cleaned  3c  n  yard.    Kenovattnca  8|ieclHlty. 

LACF  CURTAINS  AND  BLANKKT3  CLEANED. 


ARTHUR        McEWEN'S     LETTER. 


PROFESSIONAL   CARDS. 


DRS.    E.    H.    &    G.    C.    PARDEE, 

EYE,  EAR,  NOSE  AND  THROAT. 


A.     H.     RICKETTS, 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Crocker  Building,  Rooms  201,  202  and  203.     SAJf  Fbancisco. 

DAVIS     &     HILL, 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW, 
N.  W.  Cor.  Ninth  aod  Broadway, 


Booms  12,  13  and  14. 


Oakland.  Cal. 


HENRY    E.    HIGHTON, 

ATTOKNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR, 
KnomB  36-39,  Fourth  Floor,  Mlils  Buitdiug,     San  Francisco. 

W.    W.    FOOTE, 

ATTORNEY    AT    LAW, 
810  Fine  Street.  San  Fbascisco. 


W.  T.   BAOOETT, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 
SM  Pine  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

J.      F.      CO  WDE  R  Y^ 

AfTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Old  Odd  Fellows'  Building,  Ko,  3i5  Montgomery  Street. 


LINDLEY    &    EICKHOKR, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COONSELLORS  AT  LAW, 

SAN  Francisco  Savings  Union  Building, 


630  CalUomla  St. 


San  Fbancisco. 


REMOVAL. 

D.  M.  DELMAS  and  S.  M.  SHORTRIDGE.  Attorneys  at 
Law,  have  removed  their  office  to  the  Crocker  Building, 
third  Boor,  corner  M^rlcet  and  Montgomery  streets,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

JAMES  SIMPSON,  M.  D. 

234   POST   ST. 

Hours :    1  to  3  P.  H. 

BEN.    MORGAN, 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
807  Montgomery  St.       Rooms  1  and  2.      San  Francisco. 

frank"  R.    WHITCOMB, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 
Rooms  171-174,  Crocker  Building.  San  Francisco. 


T.     C.     COO  G  AN, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 
310  Pine  St.,  Rooms  from  35  t.)  8^,      Sas  Fbancisco,  Cai. 

HENLEY,  DIMOND  &  COSTELLO, 


MARTIN    RASCHEN, 

G'-NFKAL    (NSURANCE. 
Telephone   272.  210  Sansome   St. 

A^nts  for  San  Francisco — Germania  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
of  New  York;  Hanover  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York. 
United  F'ircmen's  Insurance  Co.  of  Philadelphia;  Sun  In- 
surance OfVicc  of  Londun. 


BUAI-CK,     iVIOKKIXT     &     XOWNiS, 

X»  .^^  I*  E3  ]Et 

10  516  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


DCCIUENTAL   HOTEL, 

SAN     FRANCISCO. 

A  QUIET  HOME,  CENTRALLY  LOCATED. 

)8E     WHO     APPRECIATE     COMFl 

ATTENTION. 

WM.    B.    HOOPER,    Manager. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HENRY'  P.  UMBSEN. 


GOSTAVE  H.  UMBSEN. 


G.  H.  UMBSEN  &  CO., 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENTS 

AND  GENERAL  AUCTIONEERS. 


FULL     CHARGE     TAKEN     OF 
PROPERTY. 

14  MONTGOMERY  St,     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


BEGIN  THE  NEW  YEAR 


BY  PRESENTING  YOURSELF 
WITH  A  CASE  OF  THE  BEST 
WHISKEY      MADE.  IT    IS 

CALLED 

Old   Pepper 

WHISKEY 


/OS.  E.    PEPPER  &   CO., 

Lexington,  Kentuclcy. 


SOLE  AGENTS, 


CARROLL    &.     CARROLL, 

306  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


GRESTA  BLA^GJl  SOUVENIR  YINIilOES 

Geld  Medal,  Paris  Exposition,  I'Sa. 
Uold  Medal,  Midwinter  Fair,  1894. 

No  banquet  or  dinner  is  complete  without 

Cresta  Blanca  wine. 
See  that  the  words  CRESTA  BLANCA  are 

on  every  bottle.     None  others  genuine. 

Send  for   new  price   list. 

CHAS.    A.    WETMORE, 

32B  Pine  Street. 


NOTICE   TO    CREDITORS. 

Estate  of  Edward  D.  Griffin,  deceased. 

Notice  is  hereby  givpu  by  the  undersigned,  \.  C.  Freese. 
Admiul&trator  of  the  Estate  of  Edward  D.  Griffin,  deceased, 
to  the  Creditors  of,  and  all  person^  having  claiiaa  against 
the  said  deceased,  to  exhibit  them  with  the  necesnary  vouoh' 
ers.  within  four  months  after  tlie  first  publication  of  this 
notice,  tn  the  said  A.  C.  Freese,  Administrator  of  said  estate 
at  his  office.  No.  319  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco.  California, 
the  same  being  his  place  for  the  traDsacllon  of  the  business 
of  the  said  estate  in  tae  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
State  of  California. 

A.  C.  FREEriE, 
Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  Edward  D.  Orlffln,  deceased. 


GIANT    POWDER   COMPANY. 

Consoliclatecl. 


The  oflBcc  of  the  above  Company  has  been  removed  to 

430  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ADVERTISEMEJTT. 


LICK    LAUNDRY, 

WM.  Mccracken,  pbop. 

Telephone    1780.  NO.    U    LICK    PLACE. 


New  Goods   In   Under    the    New    Tariff. 
H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO.,  Tailors, 

622    MARKET    STREET,  Upstairs  opposite   Palace   Hotel. 


SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO. 


C,  LIITLE,  Secrelary, 


AMERICAIi  BAKK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY,  Treasurer, 


SUBSCRIPTION     DEPARTMENT 


O.  F.  VON  RHEIN  &  CO. 


No.  513  California  Street, 


San  Fbancisco,  Cai.. 


THE  SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO.  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  acquired  the  charter  granted  to 
Adolph  Sutro,  Esq.,  for  a  road,  starting  from 
the  corner  of  Central  Avenue  and  Geary 
Street,  and  running  thence  on  Central  Avenue 
to  Washington  Street,  Fir.'^l  Avenue,  Clement 
Street  and  Point  Lobos  Avenue  to  the  Cliff, 
with  a  branch  line  to  the  Park. 


THE    PEOPLE'S    ROAD. 


The   Capital   Stock    is    divided    into   forty 
thousand  (40,000)  shares, 


At    $10    a.    share,    payable    In     5 
Installments. 


There  are  to  be  NO  bonds  I    IsO  debl8 ! 

NO  wiitere'l  etockl 


Psisengers  over  tbls  road  admitted  FREE  to  Sutro  Heigbti 
and^tba  Cliff,  and  on  special  terms  to  The  Sutro  Baths. 


Arthur  McE wen's  Letter. 


Second  Series.    No.  18. 


SAN    FRANCISCO,    FEBRUARY    2,  1895. 


10  Cents. 


Fahlulied  every  Saturday,  at  4^9  Montgomery  St., 
by  Arthur  McEwen.  Suhscription,  f4  a  year; 
fS  for  six  months:  $t  for  three  monlhi;  iinqle 
copies.  10  cents.  Th'  trade  supplied  at  office  of 
publication.  Advertising  rates,  $10.00  an  inch  a 
month.     Professional  cards,  $5  a  tnonth. 

Suhscribers  not  receiving  their  papers  regularly  by 
mail  will  please  notify  this  office. 

Entered  at  Sau  Francisco  Postofflce  as  scconci-class  matter. 

The  insurrection  on  the  Huntington  plan- 
tation has  suddenly  attained  the  proportions 
of  a  revolution,  and  therefore  has  become  re- 
spectable. From  end  to  end  of  the  State 
there  is  rejoicing,  because  there  appears  at 
last  solid  assurance  that  a  competing  rail- 
road will  shortly  attack  the  Southern  Pacific 
monopoly  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and 
strike  it  a  blow  that  is  sure  to  reach  its  vi- 
tals. If  California  had  been  in  possession  of 
a  foreign  foe  and  the  national  forces  had 
arrived  to  drive  out  the  enemy,  the  rejoicing 
in  town  and  country  would  be  of  the  same 
character.  Some  of  the  men  who  have 
taken  the  project  in  hand  and  promised  to 
back  it  with  the  millions  necessary  to  its 
success  are  solicitous  to  have  it  made  known 
that  their  motives  are  strictly  business  ones 
— that  is  to  say,  purely  mercenary — and  that 
in  an  affair  of  this  kind  there  is  in  their 
bosoms  no  room  for  "  sentiment."  Never- 
theless, it  is  to  an  existing  sentiment  among 
the  people  that  they  must  look  mainly  for 
the  success  of  their  scheme.  There  are  few 
men  in  this  pillaged  and  affronted  State  who 
would  not  willingly  put  themselves  to  some 
trouble  to  ship  their  freight  by  a  railroad 
opposed  in  interest  to  the  Southern  Pacific, 
which  for  thirty  years  has  trampled  upon 
the  pride  while  it  has  picked  the  pockets  of 
California.  If  Huntington  &  Co.  had  delib- 
erately labored  to  make  themselves  hated 
they  could  not  have  succeeded  better.  Half 
the  joy  of  the  people  at  the  prospect  of  the 
new  road  is  derived  from  the  belief  that 
while  they  are  being  benefited  the  Southern 
Pacific  will  be  made  to  suffer.  The  senti- 
ment may  be  deplored  as  unchristian,  but  it 
is  wholly  human,  and  California  is  less  dis- 
posed to  love  its  enemy,  Huntington,  in  obe- 
dience to  precept,  than  it  is  to  follow  exam- 
ple and  wale  him  with  a  whip  of  thongs. 


It  is  well,  of  course,  that  business  men,  as 
business  men,  have  taken  up  the  enterprise. 
Acting  under  the  goad  of  necessity  they  have 
found  the  courage  to  use  their  money  for 
self-defense.  All  other  appeals  having 
failed  of  effect,  the  last  has  been  made  to  the 
landlords  of  San  Francisco.  The  diminish- 
ing trade  of  the  city  has  shrunk  the  value  of 
laud,  and  rents  have  come  tumbling.  I  know 
of  retail  merchants,  occupying  large  stores, 
and  to  the  passer-by  and  shopper  seeming 
to  be  doing  well,  wlio  have  been  compelled 
to  demand  a  reduction  of  fifty  per  cent  in 
their   rents,    backing  the  demand  with  the 


information  that  if  it  were  not  granted  they 
would  quit  business  and  s.tve  what  was  left 
them.  A  landlord  who  owns  houses  in 
many  parts  of  the  city  said  to  me  on 
Monday:  "  This  railroad  [will  have  to  be 
built,  for  we  must  remove  the  plaster  of  'to 
let '  that  covers  San  Francisco."  There  is 
no  one  in  this  town  who  has  not  an  interest 
in  wishing  for  the  new  railroad.  The  mer- 
chants, deprived  of  their  tributary  territory, 
first  felt  the  pinch,  and  the  Traffic  Associa- 
tion resulted;  but  the  merchants  alone  were 
not  able  to  apply  the  remedy  of  competition 
in  transportation.  And  so  long  as  rents 
could  be  held  up,  the  landlords  could  endure 
the  sieht  of  the  suffering  of  others.  Hunt- 
ington might  fleece  the  population  at  large 
with  impunity,  but  when  the  pockets  of  the 
rich  were  touched  in  earnest,  and  no  other 
cure  than  battle  oSered  itself,  battle  has  been 
accepted.  And  even  while  the  wealthy  pro- 
jectors of  the  assault  on  the  monopoly  are 
declaring  with  a  modest  frankness  that  does 
them  credit  that  they  have  no  sentiment 
about  them  and  seek  the  public  good  only 
that  they  may  find  their  account  in  it,  the 
people,  who  seem  to  have  plenty  of  senti- 
ment, insist  on  hailing  them  as  patriots  and 
deliverers.  And  these  rich  men  in  building 
the  road  will  do  the  work  that  men  moved 
by  sentiment,  by  patriotism,  would  do  if 
they  could.  So  I  trust  that  Mr.  Spreckels 
and  the  others  who  have  made  large  sub- 
scriptions will  not  feel  that  they  are 
altogether  unworthy  of  the  bays  with  which 
popular  gratitude  and  enthusiasm  crown 
them.  Applause  for  a  good  deed,  whatever 
the  reason  for  its  performance,  can  be  un- 
pleasant to  no  man.  The  Almighty  himself 
we  are  assured  on  the  highest  authority,  is 
not  indifferent  to  incense. 

But  all  who  are  active  in  this  railroad  en. 
terprise — active  in  work  and  active  in  con- 
tributing— are  not  the  cold,  calculating  per- 
sonages they  ask  us  to  believe  them.  On 
Tuesday  a  very  rich  man,  who  began  by  con- 
fiding to  me  that  he  was  impelled  to  con- 
tribute his  money  merely  for  the  sake  of  in- 
creasing the  value  of  his  real  estate,  ended 
by  saying:  "  I'm  seventy-five  years  old.  I 
have  lived  in  California  since  '49,  and  if  I 
can  see  this  road  put  through  and  the  grip 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  broken,  I'll  be  ready 
to  say  my  Nunc  Dimitus  and  depart  in 
peace." 

Material  conditions  have  done  more  than 
all  the  writing  and  speech-making,  and  vot- 
ing and  praying  and  cursing — though  these 
have  helped — to  bring  about  this  best  promise 
we  yet  have  had  of  that  competition  before 
which  the  Southern  Pacific  monopoly  must 
crumble.  San  Francitco  has  been  forced  to 
fight  for  her  health,  if  not  her  life.  She  has 
become  as  desperate  as  the  interior  is,  and 


how  desperate  are  the  producers  of  the  San 
Joaquin,  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  valleys 
in  the  world,  one  has  but  to  travel  among 
them  to  learn.  Farms  are  mortgaged,  the 
banks  are  unable  to  collect  interest — to  say 
nothing  of  calling  in  loans — and  depositors, 
when  they  ask  for  their  money,  get  a  sad 
shake  of  the  head  instead.  And  all  the 
while  the  murderous  freight-tax  is  being  col- 
lected. The  Southern  P;icific  is  not  milking 
the  cow,  but  draining  its  blood.  The  only 
result  of  enforced  collection  of  loans  would 
be  general  bankruptcy.  And  general  bank- 
ruptcy cannot  be  staved  off  much  longer  un- 
less the  valley  be  freed  from  its  ruitious  vas- 
salage to  the  Southern  Pacific. 


Mr.  Huntington  will  not  be  classed  as  a 
fool  by  any  man  of  business.  Why,  then, 
does  he  persist  in  crowding  California  to  the 
wall  and  compelling  her  men  of  money  to 
fight  him  for  self-preservation?  It  is  not  in 
reason  that  he  would  do  it  unless  necessity 
quite  as  imperious  in  his  case  as  theirs,  con- 
trolled him.  He  must  have  golden  eggs  at 
any  cost,  even  at  the  cost  of  killing  the 
goose.  For  the  stocks  of  Mr.  Huntington's 
properties  are  largely  water,  and  interest 
must  be  paid  on  the  fictitious  as  well  as  the 
real  capital.  The  quickness  with  which  he 
yields  to  competition  whenever  it  touches 
him,  proves  how  insecure  he  knows  himself 
to  be.  But  he  never  yields  until  he  must. 
When  he  is  convinced  that  the  valley  road 
is  really  to  be  built,  freight  charges  will 
come  down  with  the  same  readiness  as  the 
price  of  ferry  tickets  did  when  Mr.  Davie  put 
on  his  boat  to  Oakland.  It  needed  only  the 
certainty  of  the  Sutro  road  being  built  to 
bring  a  five-cent  fare  to  the  ocean — a  fare 
that  Huntington  had  scoffed  at  as  ridiculous, 
impossible.  He  has  no  pride,  no  shame,  no 
courage  when  his  business  interests  require 
him  to  dispense  with  non-dividend-paying 
sentiments.  Financiers  say  that  Mr.  Hun- 
tington is  on  the  verge  of  collapse.  Let  us 
hope  so.  Even  though  we  of  the  plantation 
gained  thereby  nothing  more  than  a  new 
and  no  better  master,  it  would  be  something 
to  see  Huntington  deprived  of  the  title  deeds 
to  us.  If  he  had  his  deserts  not  only  would 
every  dollar  of  the  money  which  he  has 
stolen  from  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
be  wrung  back  from  him,  but  he  would  pass 
the  remnant  of  his  life  in  jail.  For  Mr. 
Huntington,  if  a  man  of  financial  genius,  is 
also  a  great  criminal.  The  doing  of  simple 
justice  to  him  would  glut  his  most  ardent 
enemy's  appetite  for  vengeance. 


Those  who  have  taken  the  Valley  Rail- 
road project  off  the  Traflic  Association's 
shoulders  are  not  the  only  cool-browed  men 
in  town.  You  hear  the  murmur  of  doubt 
and    suspicion   accompanying   the   popular 
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hurrah.  "  Won't  Claus  Spreckels  make 
terms  with  Huntington  for  special  privi- 
leges? He  went  into  the  Sugar  Trust  after 
figliting  it — he  fought  to  get  in."  "What  is 
to  prevent  Ihe  new  road  being  sold  out  to  the 
Southern  Pucific?"  The  answer  to  these 
doubts  is  that  if  the  necessity  for  self-defense 
coiupeU  the  con^lruction  of  thero^id,  the  same 
necessity  will  induce  its  builders  to  retain 
control  of  it.  Not  all  the  subscribers  expect 
the  line  to  pay  dividends,  for  they  look  for 
decperate  coiu]ietition.  They  feel  that  they 
could  afford  to  be  assessed  to  maintain  it, 
since  it  would  advantage  them  so  much  in 
keeping  freights  down  and  creating  a  pros- 
perity which  would  hold  up  land  values. 
Besides,  it  is  likely  that  the  majority  of  the 
stock  will  be  pooled  for  a  period  of  years,  un- 
der proper  pledges.  The  road,  when  built, 
however,  will  probably  be  able  to  take  care  of 
itself.  Stanford  once  said,  and  Huntington 
agreed  with  him,  that  railroads  paralleled  ten 
miles  apart  through  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
would  make  fur  themselves  jirolitable  buei- 
ness.  Those  who  are  experts  have  no  doubt 
that  the  new  line  will  do  a  remunerative 
busine.^s.  Its  comparatively  low  cost  will  en- 
able it  to  stand  any  competition  that  Hun- 
tington, with  his  high-cost  and  over-capital- 
ized roads,  will  dare  to  offer.  Mr.  Leeds  is  of 
the  belief  that  a  horizontal  cut  of  40  per 
cent,  on  Southern  Pacific  rates  would  still 
leave  a  large  margin  of  profit. 


There  appears  to  be  no  room  for  doubt 
that  the  enterprise  which  starts  so  vigorouslj' 
will  be  carried  through.  Yet  were  there  to 
be  a  failure  by  reason  of  desertions  to  the 
enemy,  rivalry  for  precedence  in  the  di- 
rectorate, or  what  not,  the  disaster  would 
mean  only  a  postponement,  and  a  short  one 
at  that.  The  pressure  of  the  industrial  and 
commercial  conditions  which  has  forced  the 
present  movement  would  continue.  For 
some  months  past  I  have  known  that  Eastern 
railroad  builders  with  large  capital  have  had 
their  representatives  out  here  to  investigate 
the  field,  and  these  investigators  have  in- 
formed me  that  they  were  more  than  pleased 
with  the  outlook.  They  failed,  however,  to 
get  the  desired  promises  of  local  co-operation 
and  have  been  waiting  on  the  ground.  Now 
the  advent  as  railroad  builders  oi  Claus 
Spreckels,  John  T.  Doyle,  and  other  San 
Franciscans  in  command  of  large  wealth,  has 
forestalled  them.  Doubtless,  however,  the 
Eastern  men  would  reappear  with  their  pro- 
posals if  the  opening  were  renewed.  The 
plight  of  this  one-railroad  city  and  of  the 
plundered,  mortgage-burdened  people  of  the 
interior  supplies  assurance  that  a  way  of  es- 
cape must  be  found.  Human  nature  cannot 
endure  for  long  the  robbery  and  tyranny  to 
which  the  men  of  the  San  Joaquin  Vallej' are 
subjected.  These  considerations  have  caused 
me,  while  expressing  no  faith  in  the  efTorts  of 
the  Traffic  Association,  to  predict  in  the  Letter 
that  a  competing  railroad  would  surely  come, 
and  soon.  The  fulfillers  of  prophecy  have 
arisen  in  an  unexpected  quarter,  but  should 
.  they  retire,  their  places  would  be  taken  by 
others.  There  can  be  no  question  at  all  that 
we  are  to  have  a  new  railroad  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley.  And  that  is  one  way  of 
saying  that  the  long-delayed  day  of  reckon- 
ing for  the  Southern  Pacific  is  at  hand.  A 
new  railroad  will  cause  feeders  to  spring  into 
existence,  and  an  overland  connection  is 
sure  to  be  made  at  the  South.  The  monop- 
oly's days  are  drawing  to  an  end.  A  new 
time  is  upon  us  which  will  mean  as  much 
politically  and  morally  as  it  will  materially. 
With  the  throwing  off  of  Huntingion's  thiev- 
ish and  debasing  rule  California  will  cease 
to  be  his  plantation  and  become  an  Ameri- 
can State. 


The  expressions  of  satisfaction  from  the 
local  newspapers  over  the  new  situation  are 
doubtless  sincere,  but  one  could  wish  that 
they  might  be  restrained  a  little.  One  of  the 
principal  subscribers  to  the  new  railroad 
broke  out  wrathfully  against  them  to  me. 
"  Good  Lord,"  he  said,  "these  pages  on  pages 
of  excited  chatter  and  these  portraits  and 
laudations  not  only  offend  men  of  sense  who 
are  the  subjects  of  them,  but  they  harm  in- 
stead of  help  the  business  in  hand.  Men  of 
money  are  made  suspicious  by  such  gong- 
beating,  and  men  of  intelligence  of  all  grades, 
becoming  surfeited  with  the  acres  of  print,  per- 
mit their  aversion  to  the  unreadable  masses  of 
matter  to  transfer  itself  to  the  thing  so  writ- 
ten about.  If  our  journals  would  strive  to 
rival  each  other  in  giving  the  real  news  in- 
stead of  trying  to  prove  which  can  print  the 
greatest  quantity  of  stuff  about  any  matter 
that  interests  the  public,  they  would  have 
some  weight  with  the  sort  of  men  who 
possess  the  means  to  accomplish  things  for 
the  general  good.  As  it  is,  they  have  none. 
I  know  it  embarrassed  Claus  Spreckels — for 
it  made  him  ridiculous — when  the  whole 
newspaper  barnyard  set  up  an  ecstatic  and 
confused  and  e(mfusing  cackling  when  he 
laid  his  $500,000-egg.  People  are  keen- 
sighted  enough  to  see  that  the  newspapers  in 
endeavoring  to  ride  any  popular  wave,  with 
shouts  to  attract  attention  to  themselves,  are 
not  altogether  unmindful  of  possible  adver- 
tisers and  subscribers.  Perhaps  when  San 
Francisco,  freed  from  railroad  monopoly,  be- 
comes a  larger  and  greater  city,  she  may 
evolve  a  press  that  will  have  some  sense  of 
dignity." 

There  is  onl}-  one  class  of  citizens,  not 
under  Southern  Pacific  influence,  whose  joy 
over  the  assurance  of  a  new  railroad  is  not 
unalloyed.  They  are  the  enthusiastic  siiigle- 
taxers,  the  Henrj'  George  men.  The  readi- 
ness of  the  real  estate  owners  to  spend  money 
so  that  the  prosperity  of  the  communit}'  may 
be  increased,  to  the  end  that  the  value  of 
land  shall  be  raised  and  rents  pushed  up,  will 
be  to  them  a  challenge.  They  will  respond  by 
showing  that  land  has  no  value  unless  there 
are  people  who  want  to  use  it,  and  that  this 
being  so,  it  is  the  whole  community  which 
gives  land  its  value,  and  not  the  landlords 
who  pocket  the  rent.  That  rent,  the  single- 
taxers  think,  should  go  into  the  community's 
treasury.  In  their  view,  the  landlords  in 
building  a  railroad  to  bring  jjurchasers  and 
tenants  are  like  the  owners  of  a  toll  road 
who  keep  it  in  good  repair  in  order  that  they 
may  get  more  travelers  to  pay  at  the  gate. 
The  general  argument  is  sound.  But  in  this 
particular  case  the  guilt  of  the  landlord  is 
mitigated.  If  in  his  wish  to  increase  his 
own  power  to  charge  for  the  use  of  what  does 
not  really  belong  to  him  he  makes  expendi- 
tures which  will  benefit  the  entire  community 
in  other  waj's,  his  "increment"  cannot  be 
said  to  be  altogether  "unearned."  It  is  better 
to  have  a  city  whose  prosperity  makes  laud 
values  high  than  one  in  which  general  de- 
pression sends  land  values  and  everything 
else  down  Nevertheless,  if  the  single-taxers 
can  get  a  hearing  they  will  be  able  to  do 
something  toward  dispelling  the  illusion 
that  high  land  values  are  good  in  them- 
selves. The  illusion  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance that  when  times  are  good  land  goes 
up  and  when  times  are  bad  it  goes  down. 
Therefore,  it  has  come  to  seem  to  most 
people  that  high  land  values  are  a  cause  of 
prosperity  instead  of  an  effect  only.  A 
booming  real  estate  market  makes  it  harder 
for  the  average  man  to  get  a  lot  and 
build  a  home,  and  it  raises  the  rent  of 
every  tenant.  If  we  could  have  cheap 
land  along  with  general  prosperity  it  would 
be  far  better  for  everybody  except  the  land- 


lords. And  the  single-taxers  say  the  single 
tax  would  give  us  that  state  of  things,  be- 
sides adding  many  other  blessings.  I  agree 
with  them.  The  theory  is  correct.  But 
since  the  single  tax  is  not  in  operation  here, 
let  us  be  thankful  that  the  landlords  of  San 
Francisco  have  discovered  that  it  is  needful 
in  their  business  to  help  smash  the  Southern 
Pacific  monopoly.  Postponing  that  great 
work  would  not  hasten  the  coming  of  the 
single-tax  era,  when  the  community  will  be 
enriched  instead  of  made  poorer  by  the  pay- 
ment of  rent.  In  the  present  case  the  land- 
lords are  rendering  a  very  great  service  to 
the  public,  and  every  one  who  sul)scribes  to 
the  new  railroad  will  deserve  every  dollar  he 
gets  by  the  increase  in  the  value  of  his  land 
that  shall  result  from  railroad  competition 


The  two  most  notable  occurrences  in  the 
religious  world  during]thepast  week  have  been 
the  Pope's  encyclical  and  the  choir  disturb- 
ance that  has  affected  the  peace  of  the  little 
band  of  bumble  Christians  comprising  Grace 
Church,  the  shepherd  of  which  is  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Foute,  who  is  Mr.  Lloyd  Tevis's  spiritual 
guide,  and  looks  like  it.  Although  the  local 
press  has  given  ten  times  more  attention  to 
the  discharge  of  Grace  Church's  resentful  con- 
tralto than  it  has  to  the  encyclical,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  the  latter  the  more  important. 
It  is  the  duty  of  all  Catholics — and  the  rest 
of  us,  perhaps — to  accept  with  reverence  any- 
thing that  comes  from  the  Vatican,  but 
I  venture  to  believe  that  American  Catholics, 
from  the  Archbishops  down,  have  a  wish  of 
painful  intensity  that  His  Holiness  knew  a 
little  more  about  the  United  States  than  he 
does.  Catholics  complain  that  the  full 
confidence  of  their  fellow  citizens  is  not 
given  them — that  they  are  suspected  of  keep- 
ing one  ey<2  on  Rome  while  making  up  their 
minds  what  the}'  ought  to  do  as  Americans. 
In  short,  the  American  Catholic  has  an  un- 
comfortable feeling  that  he  is  regarded  as  be- 
ing somewhat  behind  the  times  and  the  re- 
presentative of  medievalism  in  other  things 
than  theology.  The  Pope  ably  contributes 
by  his  latest  encyclical  to  this  discomfort  of 
his  republican  children.  In  his  outgiving  to 
"Our  Venerable  Brethren,  the  Archbishops 
of  the  United  States  of  North  America  "  he 
causes  it  to  be  understood  that  the  progress 
of  the  church  here  under  free  competition 
with  other  religious  sects  greatly  solaces  him; 
"  yet  it  would  be  erroneous,"  he  adds,  "  to 
draw  the  conclusion  that  in  America  is  to  be 
sought  the  most  desirable  status  of  the 
church,  or  that  it  would  be  universally  law- 
ful or  expedient  for  state  and  church  to  be, 
as  in  America,  dissevered  and  divorced." 
That  is  to  saj',  when  the  church  is  unfor- 
tunately deprived  of  monopoly,  and  the 
assistance  of  the  secular  arm  to  maintain 
uniformity,  the  church  must  fit  itself  as 
best  it  can  to  the  unhappy  condition  of 
things. 

The  encyclical  calls  up  again  the  ghost  of 
the  "  A.  P.  A."  which  walked  throughout 
the  land  during  the  recent  political  cam- 
paign and  awakened  in  Catholics  so  much 
indignation,  as  well  as  evoked  from  their  jour- 
nals and  pulpits  inqiroving  eloquence  on  the 
wickednees  of  drawing  religious  lines  in 
politics.  But  His  Holiness  does  not  share 
this  liberal  American  sentiment.  He  would 
draw  the  religious  line  in  trades  unions. 
Witness: 

Unless  forced  by  neceseity  to  do  otlierwise,  Catli- 
olieH  ou^ht  to  ptefer  aBBOoiution  with  CathoUes,  a 
cnurse  whic:!!  will  bo  very  conducive  to  the  safe- 
guarding of  their  faith,  'Ab  presidents  of  Ihe  60ci- 
etiis  thus  furmed  aiuong  iheaiselvcs,  it  would  be 
\\e\'\  to  appoint  either  priestn  or  upright  laymen  of 
weight  and  ubaracler,  guided  by  whose  counsel 
they  should  endeavor  to  peacefully  adopt  and  cairy 
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into  effect  encli  measures  aB  may  seem  most  ailvan- 
tageoui)  to  tlieir  iiiti*ie-ts,  keeping  in  view  tlio  lines 
laid  tlown  by  us  in  our  encyclical. 

The  practical  carrying  out  of  this  idea 
would  astonish  Aiiiericans.  All  San  Fran- 
cisco, I  am  sure,  would  take  a  deep  interest  in 
a  Catholic  strike  in  a  cannery,  for  instance, 
led,  let  us  say,  by  Father  Scanlan.  While 
the  head  of  the  church  thus  frankly  advises 
the  Catholics  of  America  to  keep  themselves 
a  people  apart,  even  in  so  secular  a  matter 
08  associating  for  the  purpo.=eof  maintaining 
wages,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  men  should 
be  found  who  think  that  there  is  reason  for 
Protestant  associations  such  as  the ''A.  P. 
A."  Had  such  languape  come  from  any 
save  an  authoritative  source,  the  Catholics  of 
America  would  be  eager  to  repudiate  it.  And 
thiise  of  them  who  are  Americans  in  fact  will 
decline  to  take  Pope  Leo's  advice.  The  last 
thing  the  workingmen  of  the  country  need  for 
their  good  is  divi."ion  of  their  strength  by  re- 
ligious differences.  His  Holiness  is  quite 
unacquainted  with  the  spirit  of  toleration, 
not  to  say  utter  indifference,  as  to  religious 
questions  which  prevails  in  American  labor 


On  the  labor  question  in  general  the  ency- 
clical is  as  commonplace  as  an  editorial  in 
an  ordinary  daily  newspaper  of  "  conserva- 
tive "  priuiciples — a  newspaper,  that  is,  pub- 
lished in  the  interest  of  the  employing 
class.  The  Catholic  unions  officered  by 
priests  or  upright  laymen  of  weight 
and  character,  are  enjoined  to  be  good 
and  humble.  "  Let  them,"  says  His  Holi- 
ness, "  never  allow  this  to  escape  their 
memories,  that  while  it  is  proper  to  assert 
and  secure  the  rights  of  the  many,  yet  this  is 
not  to  be  done  by  a  violation  of  duty,  and 
that  these  are  very  important  duties:  Not 
to  touch  what  belongs  to  another;  to  allow 
every  one  to  be  free  in  the  management  of 
his  own  affairs;  not  to  hinder  any  one  to 
dispose  of  his  services  when  he  pleases  and 
where  he  pleases."  This  is  excellent  advice, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  has  been  heard  before. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  dinned  into  the  ears  of 
workingmen  until  the  thoughtful  among 
them,  if  they  are  human,  must  wonder  if 
those  in  authority,  capitalistic,  journalistic 
and  ecclesiastical,  are  as  brainless  as 
they  take  all  the  lectured  workingmen  to  be. 
The  Pope's  view  of  the  strikes  of  the  past 
summer  are  also  without  the  charm  of 
novelty  or  the  value  of  enlightening  sugges- 
tion. He  is  addressing  the  workingmen, 
whom  he  would  have  gathered  into  Catholic 
unions,  officered  by  prie.=(ts  or  upright  lay- 
men of  weight  and  character: 

The  scenes  ot  violence  and  riot  wliich  you  wit" 
neased  last  year  in  your  own  country  were  eutBcient 
to  admonish  yuu  that  America,  too,  ii  threatened 
with  the  audacity  and  feiocity  of  the  enemies  of 
publii!  order.  The  state  of  tiie  times,  therefore, 
bills  Catholics  to  labor  lor  the  tranquillity  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  for  this  purpose  to  obey  the 
law,  abhor  violence  and  seek  no  more  than  equity 
or  justice  permits. 

If  His  Holiness  had  deigned  to  give  atten- 
tion to  the  causes  which  are  at  the  bottom 
of  these  recurrent  scenes  of  violence  and  riot 
in  this  free  republic,  his  encyclical  would 
have  contributed  to  their  removal,  pos.-ibly. 
In  his  view,  apparently,  all  that  is  necessary 
to  meet  the  situation  is  that  labor  shall 
amend  its  way  and  keep  quiet.  That  is  not 
the  view  taken  by  intelligent  men  anywhere, 
in  America  or  out  of  it,  whether  they  be 
laborers  or  not. 


Surely  there  is  not  a  more  unpleasant, 
a  more  pitiable  figure  than  the  riotous 
striker.  He  is  a  desperate  fool,  and  when 
he  gets  his  head  cracked  by  the  policeman's 
club  he  deserves  the  attention  for  having 
iuch  a  head.     What  the  Pope  tells  him  is 


true.  He  ought  to  obey  the  laws.  And  he 
ought  to  have  learned  by  this  time  that 
when  he  tries  to  defy  them  he  will  be  forced 
into  obedience.  But  the  carmen  of  Brooklyn 
have  been  rioting  in  the  good  old  way, 
with  the  inevitable  result  of  being  sup- 
pressed; and  more  strikes  are  tlireatened 
here.  One  would  think  that  a  superior 
race  of  apes  might  be  taught  something 
by  experience,  but  the  American  work- 
ingman  goes  on  rising  and  coming  into 
collision  with  the  forces  of  government, 
against  which,  when  he  is  militant,  he  is  as 
powerless  as  spray  against  a  rock.  Until  he 
learns  that  he  must  respect  the  law — until  he 
has  had  it  beaten  into  him  that  acts  of  vio- 
lence accompanj'ing  a  strike  amount  to  a 
declaration  of  war  on  organized  society  and 
that  he  is  sure  to  be  vanquished — he  will  go 
on  being  the  grown  child  whom  tlie  Pope  ex- 
horts to  behave  himself.  Every  strike,  and 
every  riot  growing  out  of  a  strike,  is  a  skir- 
mish in  the  long  war  for  the  liberation  of 
labor  from  bondage,  it  is  true,  but  until  men 
who  labor  are  brought  to  make  use  of  their 
brains  and  acquire  the  art  of  thinking,  that 
war  will  not  be  won.  It  is  because  the 
mass  of  men  are  stupid  and  ignorant  that 
they  are  enslaved.  If  the  workingmen  of 
the  United  States  were  sufficiently  intelli- 
gent to  comprehend  that  they  have  the  power 
to  make  the  laws  conform  to  the  interest  of 
the  many  instead  of  the  few,  the  need  for 
striking  and  the  provocation  to  riot  would 
disappear  together.  But  while  the  working- 
men  don't  know  what  they  want,  and  are 
too  lazy  intellectually  to  try  to  find  out,  nat- 
ural resources  and  the  machinery  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution  will  remain  in  the 
hands  of  more  intelligent  men,  who  will  con- 
tinue to  consider  labor  a  commoditj'  merely, 
subject  just  like  other  commodities  to  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  su]iply  and  demand. 
That  law  is  not  a  divine  command,  nor  is  it 
mandatory,  but  it  rules  the  workingmen  in 
this  country  as  if  it  were  both.  Trades  unions 
and  strikes  and  riots  interfere  with  it  some- 
what by  making  quarrels  with  their  workmen 
sufficiently  unpleasant  to  employers  to  give 
the  latter  a  pretty  strong  desire  to  avoid 
them.  It  is  the  workingmen  who  are  read- 
ing and  thinking  about  what  it  is  that  causes 
poverty  to  accompany  progress,  and  not 
those  that  heave  brickbats  through  car  win- 
dows and  maltreat  "  scabs,"  who  are  fighting 
labor's  battle  efficiently.  A  strike  is  nearly 
always  a  poor  weapon — about  as  efficient 
when  it  reaches  the  point  of  violence  as  a 
club  is  against  a  gatling  gun. 


Labor  has  powerful  allies.  Chief  among 
these  is  the  conscience  of  the  age,  which 
smarts  at  the  sight  of  suffering  amid  plenty. 
And  the  unselfish  intellect  of  the  time  in  all 
countries  is  turned  upon  the  social  problem 
— which  means  the  problem  of  how  those 
who  do  the  work  of  the  world  can  be  given 
a  fairer  share  of  what  their  industry  pro- 
duces. 

Philosophy  won't  feed  a  hungry  man,  of 
course,  but  when  the  hungry  man  enters  his 
protest  by  throwing  cobblestones,  sympathy 
for  his  sufferings  must  be  put  aside  until  he 
has  been  subdued  in  the  interest  of  that 
order  which  is  necessary  to  everybody  else's 
welfare. 

It  is  only  by  going  into  politics— practical 
politics,  large  politics — that  the  workingman 
can  hope  to  better  his  condition.  When  he 
knows  what  his  interests  are  and  is  loyal 
enough  to  vote  for  the  rights  of  his  class, 
those  rights  will  be  obtained.  His  recourse 
is  armed  revolution,  and  a  revolution 
achieved  by  men  too  dull  to  know  how  to 
vote  would  be  a  calamity  much  worse  than 
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the  present  state  of  things.  Labor  has 
friends,  but  the  task  of  working  out  its  sal- 
vation must  rest  chiefly  on  itself.  Labor  is 
discontented  and  rebellious — which  is  well, 
the  Pope  notwithstanding — but  discontent 
that  eschews  thinking  is  a  poor  thing. 
Still,  there  is  more  hope  for  this  world  in 
any  kind  of  discontent  than  in  pious  sub- 
mission to  removable  hardship  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  compensatory  dividends  be- 
yond the  skies. 

It  is  not  agreeable,  of  course,  to  have  to 
differ  in  opinion  with  Pope  Leo  XIII,  but 
frankness  requires  it  to  be  said  that  as  a 
judge  of  what  is  needed  to  bring  labor  and 
capital  into  harmony  he  does  not  impress. 
Trades  unions,  officered  by  priests,  or  up- 
right laymen  of  weight  and  character,  will 
scarcely  become  popular  in  this  republic; 
and  if  they  did,  it  is  not  clear  to  the  Ameri- 
can mind  how  they  would  put  an  end  to 
labor's  griefs  and  relieve  us  from  strikes. 


If  the  Funding  bill  should  be  defeated, 
which  seems  unlikely,  the  credit  will  be  due 
to  Adolph  Sutro.  Many  mouths  ago  he 
opened  the  fight  against  it,  inspired  a  large 
portion  of  the  press  of  San  Francisco  and 
tlie  State  with  .some  of  his  spirit,  maintained 
a  committee  in  Washington  at  his  own  ex- 
pense to  argue  with  Congressmen,  suijplied 
the  newspapers  of  the  whole  country  with 
information  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the 
funding  scheme,  called  mass  meetings,  ad- 
dressed the  President  and  Congress  by  wire 
and  mail  on  the  subject,  and  has  in  other 
ways  worked  with  an  energy  quite  matchless 
to  defeat  this  attempt  of  C.  P.  Huntington 
to  cheat  the  government  of  its  honest  dues. 
It  is  a  shame  to  this  city  that  its  commercial 
bodies,  because  of  their  fear  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  have  taken  no  part  in  the  efforts  to 
save  the  State  and  Coast  from  the  calamity 
of  the  Reilly  bill's  passage.  Had  they 
joined  with  the  Mayor  in  rousing  public, 
sentiment  and  petitioning  Congress,  Mr. 
Huntington's  prospects  of  success  would  not 
be  as  bright  as  they  are  to-day.  The  im- 
portance of  this  bill  to  the  Pacific  Coast  has 
not  been  exaggerated.  If  passed  it  will  not 
only  save  Huntington  a  good  many  of  his 
millions  but  it  will  preserve  the  boutbern 
Pacific  from  an  overland  competitor,  which 
the  Central  Pacific  ought  to  be.  It  is 
not  too  late  yet  for  the  Ciiamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Board  of  Trade  here,  and 
all  such  bodies  throughout  California  to 
make  themselves  heard  in  Congress.  The 
rules  of  the  Senate  will  permit  the  bill  to  be 
defeated  by  talking  it  to  death  at  this  ses- 
sion. Senator  White  has  declared  his  in- 
tention to  do  that,  if  necessary,  and  he  and 
other  friends  of  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  Sen- 
ate should  receive  every  encouragement  The 
Southern  Pacific  superstition  is  breaking 
down.  Sutro  defied  the  monopoly,  and  the 
vote  which  elected  him  Mayor  of  this  town 
proved  the  state  of  the  public  mind.  The 
millions  needed  to  build  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  road  are  being  subscribed,  and  some 
of  the  subscribers  are  men  who  a  few  months 
ago  would  not  have  dared  to  oppose  Mr. 
Huntington.  Surely,  under  these  changed, 
circumstances,  the  San  Francisco  Chamber 
of  Commerce  can  find  the  pluck  to  ask  Con- 
gress to  compel  the  Central  Pacific  Company 
to  pay  its  debts  or  forfeit  its  road.  Now  that 
the  battle  against  the  Southern  Pacific  mo- 
nopoly is  on,  Huntington  ought  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  win  a  victory  in  Washington  while 
he  is  being  fought  and  beaten  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley.  The  fight  against  tlie  Funding 
bill  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  pushing 
of  thevj:lley  road.  Those  capable  of  seeing  the 
connection  of  things  in  the  Californian  com- 
mercial situation  understand   that   the  mo- 
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nopoly  should  be  assaulted  wherever  an 
opening  offers.  More  blows  at  the  Funding 
bill  are  required,  and  they  need  to  be  deliv- 
ered quickl}'.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  an  opportunity  to  fill  in  a  disgraceful 
blank  in  its  records. 


The  financial  statement  of  the  Midwinter 
Fair  submitted  by  the  Director-General  half 
a  year  after  the  closing  of  the  exposition 
must  remove  from  any  mind  the  suspicion 
that  it  is  possible  to  exaggerate  by  descrip- 
tion the  impudence  of  Mr.  M.  H.  de  Young. 
That  impudence  is  seemingly  as  unconscious 
as  it  is  indecent,  yet  this  circumstance  should 
not  prevent  a  determined  attempt  to  bring  him 
to  justice,  if  he  acted  without  authority  in  dis- 
po.siug  of  most  of  the  money  which  the  Fair 
earned,  and  which  was  intrusted  to  his 
custody.  If  he  had  any  authority  to  spend 
this  money  the  public  has  been  kept  in 
ignorance.  Apparently  he  has  considered 
the  money  as  his  own,  to  do  with  as  he 
pleased.  It  pleased  him  to  go  to  New  York 
and  disburse  over  $45,000  of  the  Fair's  sur- 
plus for  Napoleonic  relics  and  objects  of 
art,  which  he  has  generously  presented  to 
the  Park  museum  instead  of  keeping.  No- 
body is  credited  with  having  asked  Mr. 
de  Young  to  make  these  New  York  pur- 
chases, and  as  he  made  them  the  proba- 
bilities are  against  their  being  valuable,  for 
Mr.  de  Young  is  not  known  to  be  any  more 
learned  in  such  matters  than  he  is  in  others. 
He  appears  also  to  have  permitted  the  ad- 
venturer Comely  to  rake  the  treasury  with 
both  hands.  The  Count  Cornely  was  re- 
puled  to  be  his  partner  in  concessions  at  the 
Fair.  Instead  of  turning  over  a  surplus  of 
$100,000  Director-General  de  Young  has  re- 
ported one  of  about  .$30,000. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  another  man  in  Califor- 
nia who  would  have  ventured  upon  such  con- 
duct as  this  without  expecting  to  be  de- 
nounced as  a  thief,  but  it  is  likely  that  Mr. 
de  Young  felt  he  was  placing  the  State  under 
an  additional  obligation  by  doing  what  he 
did.  Doubt  of  his  capacity  to  lay  out  this 
money  f;ir  more  wisely  than  anybody  else 
could  probably  never  crossed  his  large  mind. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
repeal  the  judgment  of  artists  in  matters  of 
art  when  the  Fair  was  in  progress,  and  per- 
haps argued — if  he  troubled  himself  to  argue 
at  all — that  he  knew  as  much  about  Napo- 
leonic relies  as  lie  did  about  pictures,  and  in 
this  he  was  undoubtedly  correct. 

Unless  he  had  the  authorization  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifty  to  disburse  this  money, 
Mr.  de  Young  has  been  guilty  of  embezzle- 
ment, or  at  least  breach  of  trust.  Assuredly 
he  had  no  more  right  to  spend  a  dollar  of  it 
than  would  any  other  man  in  whose  posses- 
sion it  bad  happened  to  be.  Criticism  how- 
ever severe  will  not  meet  a  case  like  this. 
Mr.  de  Voung  should  be  compelled  to  refund. 
That  would  be  a  severer  punishment  than 
imprisonment.  A  meeting  of  the  Committee 
of  Fifty  is  the  first  thing  in  order. 


Since  the  foregoing  paragraph  was  written' 
Mr.  de  Yoxing  has  explained  in  the  Chronicle 
that  ho  derived  liis  authority  from  the  Exec- 
utive Committee,  composed  of  eight  mem- 
bers. This  Executive  Committee  derived  its 
existence  from  the  Committee  of  Fifty,  and 
to  the  latter  it  is  therefore  responsible.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Director-General,  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  was  privy  to  his  disburse- 
ments and  approved  of  them.  This  would 
seem  to  divide  the  guilt  by  eight,  liut  as  the 
Director-General  assumed  the  same  full 
ownerehiij  of  his  associates  during  the  Fair 
that  he  has  of  the  surplus,  his  explanation 
goes  for  little.    It  is  the  imperative  duty  of 


the  Committee  of  Fifty  to  call  Mr.  de  Young 
to  account.  

The  honesty  of  Chauncey  W.  Johnson,  a 
juryman  in  the  McDonald  case,  and  the  ef- 
forts of  Attorney  Livernash,  counsel  for  Mc- 
Donald, have  brought  into  the  law's  trap  a 
professional  jury-briber.  The  atmosphere 
of  San  Francisco  is  not  favorable  at  present 
to  criminals  of  this  order,  any  more  than  it 
is  to  fresh  exhibitions  of  Mr.  de  Young's 
cultivated  understanding  and  delicate  sense 
of  propriety.  Unless  the  law  itself  is  flabby, 
Mr.  Hurley,  the  briber  in  question,  will  go 
to  San  Quentin  He  is  an  old-fashioned 
operator  evidently,  and  has  not  to  any  de- 
gree whatever  come  under  the  new  reform 
influence,  which  induces  the  once  confident 
attorneys  and  sack-bearers  of  the  large  cor- 
porations to  keep  ofi'  the  streets  as  much  as 
possible.  Mr.  Hurley  sought  employment 
as  a  briber  and  when  it  was  refused  him  went 
boldly  about  the  business  of  laying  in  jurors 
to  sell  as  an  independent  merchant.  There 
is  no  millionaire  behind  the  man;  he  is  only 
a  product  of  gutter  politics  and  City  Hall 
environment.  There  being  nobody  of  greater 
importance  to  be  shielded,  conviction  is  rea- 
sonably certain,  if  conviction  depends  on  the 
facts  developed  at  this  writing.  I  congratu- 
late Judge  Murphy  on  the  indignation  he 
has  shown  at  this  contempt  of  his  court  and 
the  opportunity  it  gives  him  to  score  one  for 
his  reputation  and  the  public  good.  Mr. 
Hurley  has  been  made  manifest  at  a  happy 
juncture.  He  will  serve  to  stimulate  the 
energies  of  the  reformers.  A  fillip  was  needed. 
Arthur  McEwen. 


THE   TWADDLER. 


I  am  not  among  those  who  harshly  criticise  peo- 
ple of  Society  for  attending  Inauguration  balls,  for 
I  can  quite  unJeratand,  if  I  do  not  admit,  the  force 
of  the  argument  that  we  should  set  an  example  to 
tlie  lower  orders,  as  well  as  give  the  government 
countenance.  Nivertheleas,  I  have  never  been  able 
to  bring  myself  to  participate  in  any  of  the  absurd 
affairs  at  Sacramento.  Governor  Budd  implored  me 
to  come,  but  I  was  unshakable. 

"No,  hang  me,  sir,"  I  said.  "I  am  willing  to  go 
to  almost  any  length  to  serve  this  administration, 
but  I  really  cannot  consent  to  make  myself  ridicu- 
lous." 

"Kidiculous!"  cried  the  Governor. 

"Yes,  sir;  and  ill,  besides,"  I  replied.  "It  al- 
ways makes  me  ill  to  come  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  common  people,  tliey're  so  demmed  unre- 
tined." 

"How,"  demanded  the  Governor,  "how,  Persi- 
flage, can  you,  with  such  sentiment?,  expect  me  to 
appoint  you  Labor  Commissioner?" 

"Good  ged!"  I  exelaiujed,  "1  hope  yon  don't 
think  that  I  mean  to  do  the  work  myself?  What 
are  deputies  lor?" 

01  couree  there  was  no  answer  to  that,  and  I  ex- 
plained to  the  Governor  quite  fully  why  it  was  that 
our  set  in  San  Francisco  couldn't  possibly  attend 
the  ball. 

"Asi'Ie  from  its  being  bad  form,"  X  said,  "to  min- 
gle with  buichers  and  bakers  and  whisky-flelleis  and 
that  sort  of  Hung,  you  should  be  able  to  see,  my 
dear  fellow,  that  such  association  is  painful  to  many 
of  our  best  people  on  anotlier  ground.  In  these 
days  of  anti-monopoly,  competing  railroads  and 
general  Anarchy,  the  aristocracy  feel  safer  in  their 
castles  than  they  would  in  a  State  capital  that  has 
a  Vigilance  Committee.  Besides,  we  might  be 
mistaken  for  Sacramentans  or  Stockluniaus  by 
etraniiere." 

I  grew  quite  warm,  but  his  Excellency  stunned 
me  into  an  unnatural  calm  by  saying: 

"Weil,  well,  Peisiflage,  you  and  the  rest  of  the 
'Fritco  Four  Uundred  can  stay  away  or  come,  just 
as  you  please.  I  dare  fay  the  common  people  and 
I  will  manage  to  have  a  good  time  either  way." 

Between  ourselves,  Budd  is  a  little,  just  a  little, 
queer.  That  if,  his  sense  of  the  impoitance  of  things 
social  is  a  trifle  defective.  Confound  me,  had  I 
been  in  his  place,  I'd  have  resit;ned  my  ofTice  rather 
than  meet  on  a  footing  of  equality  even  for  an  liour 
such  a  concourse  of  impo.ssibles  as  I  see  by  the 
papers  crowded   the   Capitol   at   that   ball.     There 
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should  never  be  another.     It  is  a  caricature  of  our- 
selves, and  tends  to  bring  us  into  contempt. 

We  are  tremendously  annoyed,  of  course,  at  our 
choir  troubles  getting  into  the  newEi)aper8,  hut  on 
tlie  wliole,  perhaps,  it  is  just  as  well.  The  ladies 
who  have  the  selection  ol  the  singers  will,  we  all 
hope,  choose  humble  friends  who  will  know  better 
than  to  quarrel  with  them.  That,  I  am  sure,  is  the 
course  that  dear  Dr.  Foute  would  advise  were  the 
ladies  to  consult  with  him.  Thty  may  he  quite 
certain  that  he  won't  interfere  if  he  can  help  it,  for 
the  Doctor,  like  myself,  is  an  old  stager,  and  knows 
better,  begad,  than  to  iuterpose  when  women  are 
heaking  one  another's  feathers  out  about  music  or 
anything  else. 

"Persiflage,"  he  said  to  me,  "I  wish  this  had  not 
occurred.  With  all  due  respect  for  the  ladies  in- 
volved, Mrs.  Westwater  included,  and  all  proper  ab- 
horrence for  the  Church  of  liome,  I  sometimes  am 
tempted  to  wish  that  I  bad  a  Pope's  choir, — er — bless 
me  if  I  don't." 

"It's  monstrous,"  I  exclaimed.  "Here  we  pay  a 
parcel  of  needy  persona  to  raise  their  voices  in  praise 
to  the  Lord  for  us,  and  they  have  the  impudence  to 
raise  rows  on  their  own  account.  I  notice  that  some 
of  them  even  speak  without  deference  of  those  whom 
it  has  pleased  Providence  to  place  in  authority  over 
them.  I  refer  to  the  ladies  cl  the  Committee  on 
Music.  Kgad,  it's  enough  to  make  a  man  stay  away 
from  church." 

"I  haven't  seen  you  there  of  late,  Brother  Persi- 
flage," said  Dr.  Fonte  in  his  gentle  way,  a  touch  of 
loving,  mild  reproach  in  his  tone. 

"True,"  I  responded,  "but  then  I  don't  draw  a 
salary  lor  being  there,  as  the  choir  and  you  do,  my 
dear  Doctor.  So  long  as  I  can  sing  and  pray  by 
deputy  and  escape  ti^e  sermon,  I  don't  see  why  I 
should  go  to  church  any  oftener  than  good  form  re- 
quites in  a  gentleman — at  Easter  and  Christmas, 
and  fui  erals,  and  that  sort  of  thing." 

The  Doctor  shook  his  head,  smiling  that  sad, 
toucliing  little  smile  of  his,  which  endears  him  so  to 
us  all.  Hang  me  if  I'd  blame  htm  if  he  went  on 
strike  himself  for  the  abolition  of  the  choir  alto- 
gether. But,  on  reflection,  that  wouldn't  do.  It 
would  impose  on  us  the  labor  of  doing  our  own 
eingin;;,  and  there  would  be  a  deal  of  unpleasant  sur- 
prise in  Episcopal  circles  in  heaven.  Of  course,  I 
shall  go  to  church  with  regularity  until  this  trouble 
is  settled.  Dr.  Foute  and  the  ladies  of  the  Music 
Committee  stand  in  need  of  my  moral  support,  and 
they  shall  have  it.  Also,  I  must  at  once  send  the 
Doctor  a  case  of  Cresta  Bedamca,  at  a  shade  less 
than  the  customary  discount  to  the  clergy. 


"  Persiflage,"  said  Herman  Oelrichs  to  me  at  the 
Pacific  Union,  "you  are  the  first  man  I  have 
sought  since  I  came  back.  You'll  excuse  me  for 
saying  so,  but  I  had  no  idea  of  the  reach,  the  ex- 
tent of  your  influence."  He  shook  my  hand  very 
respectfully. 

"  You  refer,  of  couree,  to  the  Senatorship  ?"  said  I, 
accepting  a  cigar. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  I  had  no  sooner  reached 
New  York  than  the  reporters  were  after  me,  and  the 
papers  had  the  news  that  1  am  to  be  a  candidate. 
Now,  you  were  the  only  soul  who  ever  spoke  to  me 
on  the  subject,  and  you  did  not  broach  it  until  you 
saw  me  ofi"  on  the  cars.  Are  you  in  communication 
with  the  editors  of  all  the  great  New  Y'ork  dailies?" 

I  permitted  him  to  remain  under  that  impression, 
for  reasons  of  state,  but  the  fact  is,  this  department 
of  the  Letter  is  read  the  world  over  by  persons  who 
must  keep  au  courant  with  the  higher  politics  as 
well  as  the  inner  life  of  Society.  The  Letter  with 
my  mention  of  Herman's  ambition  was  published 
the  day  after  his  departure  and,  I  need  not  say,  the 
news  was  telegraphed  East.  Then  it  was  tele- 
giaplied  back  to  our  own  d.^ilies,  and  mankind  was 
in  possession  of  the  tiuth. 

"I  needn't  assure  yon.  Persiflage,"  said  Oelrichs, 
"that  I  am  eternally  obliged  to  you,  and  that  when 
I  have  reached " 

"  That's  all  very  well,  dear  boy,"  I  interrupted 
briskly,  "  but  the  situation  has  radically  changed 
since  you  were  away.  There's  another  candidate 
in  the  field." 

"  Who?  "  inquired  Herman,  turning  pale. 

"  John  D.  Spreckels,"  I  answered. 

"  What  must  I  do  to  stand  him  off?"  questioned 
Oelrichs  with  an  anxiety  so  extreme  in  its  intensity 
that  1  pitied  him,  and  said  soothingly: 

"Oh,  that  is  easy  enough.  Just  build  a  rail- 
road." 

"  But,"  cried  Herman  desparingly,  "  he's  got  in 
first." 

"Never  mind,"  1  replied  comfortingly,  "if  he's 
staked  out  his  fences  in  the  San  Joaquin,  the  Sac- 
ramento's open  to  you.  We  have  valleys  enough 
to  supply  all  Senatorial  candidates  for  the  next 
twenty  years." 

Oelrichs  was  inexpressibly  relieved,  and  invited 
mo  into  the  dining  room,  where  we  had  a  bottle. 
Veuve  was  at  the  next  table  just  finishing  hia  din- 
ner and  admiring  his  hands  as  be  used  the  finger 
bowl.    I  could  see  that  the  man  had  actually  beeo 
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drinking  his  own  gooseberry.  Beaftd,  I  have  to 
give  Harry  credit  for  a  strain  ot  heroism  in  his 
blood,  anyway. 

Stewart  Menziea  extende  1  his  hand  to  me  yester- 
day. I  took  ii,  but  not  warmly,  and  he  noticed  my 
cuohiess. 

"As  a  clubman,  Meiizies,"  I  said,  "I  wonder  how 
you  could  have  brought  yourself  to  do  it.  It's 
all  very  well  for  Bu  Ul.  He's  Governor,  and  it's 
his  business  as  a  publii;  m;m  to  (;o  in  for  morality. 
Itut  with  you,  with  u?,  ii's  diffr-rent.  What  the 
douce 'd  become  oi  the  town  if  it  wns  reformed? 
What  'd  a  lellow  do  for  amu-iement?" 

"Persiflage,"  said  Police  Commissioner  Menzies, 
"I'm  ashamed  of  you." 

"Oh,  of  course,  of  course;  that's  your  o£Scial 
view,  and  that's  wliy  you  shouldn't  have  taken  the 
office.  I  suppose  next  you'll  be  agreeing  with 
the  parsons  that  sin's  to  be  deplored  and  ought  to 
be  abolished  altogether." 

"Why,  you  old  reprobate,"  exclaimed  Menzies, 
"how  can  a  decent  man,  parson  or  no  parson,  take 
any  other  view?" 

"Any  other  view?"  I  cried.  "Do  you  really 
mean  to  tell  me  that  that's  your  honest  opinion?" 

"Hjnest  opinion  I"  vociferated  Menzies,  so  louiily 
thatthreo  club  waiters  came  running  with  decanters 
and  a  fourth  with  a  box  of  cigars,  "God's  ma  life, 
man,  are  ye  in  yer  semes?  Are  ye  a  heathen,  or 
a  pagan,  or  a  Christian,  or  what?  Dammit,  hae  ye 
no  reeleiiion?  Are  ye  no  leevin'  in  a  ceevilized 
land,  man?" 

"Tut,  tut,"  I  said  quietly,  taking  one  of  the  de- 
canters and  a  cigar  fioin  tiie  waiters,  and  fllliiig  out 
a  card  for  Menzies,  "oratory's  one  thing,  sense  is 
another.  I  put  it  to  yon  faTly,  as  a  Bohemian, 
would  this  town  be  fit  to  live  in  if  you  should,  ai  a 
Police  Commissioner,  do  what's  expected  of  you? 
Where  Wfuld  we  eat,  where  would  we  drink,  where 
would  we — er — disport  ourselves,  if  the  sinners 
were  all  suppressed?  Would  there  be  any  good 
restaurants?  Would  there  be  any  hackn,  or  any- 
where to  drive  to?     Would  there  be  any  fun?" 

I  confess  I  emote  the  table  su  hard  with  my  hand 
that  I  upset  a  decanter.  Menzies  flounced  out  of 
the  smoking  room  in  a  rage,  but,  begad,  he  can 
cool  down  at  his  leisure.  I'm  determined  to  bring 
his  case  before  the  governing  committee. 


Speaking  of  reform,  it  makes  me  tired.  This  is 
not  a  colloquialism,  but  a  fact.  Here's  the  town 
bursting  into  mass  meetings  and  the  press  rampag- 
ing about  the  Reilly  bill.  Everybody  that  is  not  in 
Society  seems  to  be  iii  a  rage  because  my  friend 
Huntington  does  not  want  to  pay  his  debts.  It's 
demagogy,  sheer  demagogy.  Who  does  want  to 
pay  his  debts?  I  pay  mnie,  Ijut  hang  me  if  I  like 
to,  and  I'm  as  honest  as  another.  I'd  like  to  see 
the  man  who  wouldn't,  if  he  could,  get  his  tailor 
and  his  hatter  and  liis  shoemaker  and  his  landlord 
together  and  persuade  them  to  take  a  Funding  bill 
instead  of  the  cash.  Huntington's  able  to  do  it,  and 
because  he  is  the  rest  of  us  are  raging  with  envy. 
Confound  va^.  if  it  isn't  a  shame,  the  language  that's 
being  used.  When  a  man's  as  rich  as  Huntington 
it  ill  bjcomea  a  parcel  of  poverty-stricken  creatures 
like  the  rabble  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  him  or 
anything  he  chooses  to  do. 

1  communicated  these  views  to  him  by  letter  re- 
cently, and  he  honored  me  with  a  reply,  asking 
that  whenever  mass  meetings  are  held  to  condemn 
his  actions  or  interfere  with  his  large  purposes  for 
his  own  and  the  public  good,  I  appear  upon  the 
platform  and  give  voice  to  my  sentiments,  which, 
he  is  pleased  to  say,  meet  with  his  entire  concur- 
rence, and  do  equal  credit  to  my  heart  and  bead. 
But  such  is  my  contempt  for  the  mob,  so  extreme 
is  my  disinclination  to  come  into  contact  with  the 
common  people,  that  i  cannot  bring  myself  to  do 
it.  But  I  have  shown  the  letter  to  both  John  Dag- 
gett and  Colonel  Irish,  and  I  feel  sure  that  the 
demagogues  will  not  have  it  all  their  own  way 
hereafter.  What  I  can  accomplish  in  the  clubs,  of 
coaree,  my  friend  Huntington  may  count  on  me  to 
do. 


All  is  over  between  Madame  Yale  and  myself. 
She  showed  me  some  courtesies  while  here,  send- 
ing me  a  quantity  of  her  complexion  food,  as  a 
mere  compliment,  of  course,  for,  of  all  men,  I  am 
in  no  need  of  such  aids.  On  my  side,  I  gave  lier 
Borne  introductions  and  consented  to  take  a  small 
commission  for  my  influence  with  men  at  the  clubs 
who  have  grown  pasne  But  the  lady  seems  to  have 
misunderstood  my  position  in  life.  Y'  sterday  a 
male  person  with  a  dyed  moustache  and  penciled 
eyebrows  called  on  me  at  my  apartments  and 
made  a  proposition  so  extraordinary  that  I  can 
with  difficulty  write  of  it  with  composure.  The 
proposition  was,  in  brief,  that  Colonel  Andrews 
and  myself  should  sit  in  a  show  window  on  Market 
street,  like  a  pair  of  Sutherland  sisters,  as  an  ad- 
vertisement for  the  preparations  of  Madame  Yale. 
I  will  not  deny  that  the  terms  offered  weie  exceed- 
ingly generous,  but  I  need  not  say  that  I  at  once 
declined  to  jeopard  my  social  position.  I  sug- 
gwted  that  if  a  disguise  were  allowable  I  might 


think  the  matter  over,  but  this  was  rejected  by 
Madame  Yale's  agent,  who  pointed  out  that  my 
celebrity,  as  well  as  my  complexion,  gave  me  value 
as  an  advertisement.  This  closed  the  negotiations, 
and  forever.  As  for  what  Andrews  may  do,  I 
neither  know  nor  care.  A  passion  for  wealth  at 
any  cost  has  no  place  in  a  true  gentleman's  heart. 
Persifiaqe. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


AMUSEMENTS, 

The  Can-Beel  concerts  are  always  enjoyable. 
The  music  is  of  the  best,  each  of  the  regul  ir  per- 
formers is  an  artist,  the  programmes  are  short 
and  well  selected,  and  the  atmosphere  is  nat- 
ural and  unpretentious.  Mrs.  Carr  and  Messrs. 
Beel  and  Heine  have  given  forty  of  these  popular 
concerts,  which  are  really  all  their  iiiirae  implies, 
and  a  pleasant  feeling,  which  is  very  near  to  per- 
sonal sympathy,  has  grown  up  between  them  and 
their  audience. 

The  cliiet  attraction  on  last  Saturday's  programme 
was  the  new  String  Quartette  of  Dvorak's,  which 
has  been  so  well  received  in  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago. It  is  a  beautiful  thing,  fresh  in  theme  and 
original  in  treatment.  It  is  said  that  the  composer 
has  been  influenced  by  the  negro  melodies  ho  heard 
in  the  South  last  year,  and  there  are  parts  of  the 
quartette  full  of  the  swish  of  tripping  feet,  of  mer- 
riment and  motion;  there  is  the  melodious  beat  of 
the  cello  and  the  viola,  and  the  beautiful  Lento  full 
of  pathos.  The  quartette  was  excellently  given, 
Mr.  Beel  and  Mr.  Heine  playing  with  their  usual 
delicacy  and  tiuisb.  Rheinberger''i  Quartette  for 
piano  and  strings  was  charmingly  played  by  Mrs. 
Carr,  Beel,  Jaulus  and  Heine.  Mrs.  t:arr  has  a 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  possibilities  of  a 
piece  of  music,  and  she  is  so  thorough,  so  excellent 
a  musician  that  her  audience  is  made  to  share  with 
her  all  the  pleasure  she  feels  in  its  beauties. 

It  was,  of  cour^e,  to  hear  these  two  numbers  that 
people  filled  Golden  Gate  Hall.  The  programme 
was  varied  by  Mr.  Aepland's  songs.  His  voice, 
though  colorless  and  not  always  true,  is  pleasing, 
and  he  sings  a  ballad  prettily.  Miss  Ina  Griflin 
played  a  number  of  selections  for  the  piano,  of 
which  Scarlatti's  Allegro  was  the  most  satisfactory. 
Her  rendition  of  Chopin's  Tarantella  was  confused 
and  rather  disappointing. 

This  Saturday's  programme  includes  a  violin 
solo  by  Mr.  Beel,  "II  Trdlo  del  Diavolo,"  and  Bee- 
thoven's beautiful  Trio  for  strings  and  flute. 

MlBIAM    MiCHELSON. 

The  Baldwin  re-opens  on  Monday  next  with 
Frederick  Warde  and  Louis  James  in  "  Julius 
Ceesar,"  Warde  as  Cassius.  The  first  week's  reper- 
toire includes  "  Othello  "  and  "  Henry  IV." 

Herrmann  begins  his  third  week  at  the  California 
with  a  number  of  new  and  wonderful  illusions. 
Madame  Herrmann's  luminous  and  voluminous 
skirt-dance  is  pretty  and  curious.  The  Professor 
has  reserved  some  of  bis  best  things  for  the  last. 
Among  them  will  be  the  "  Escape  from  Sing  Sing  " 
and  an  awe-inspiring  spiritual  seance  with  material- 
izations. Wednesday  and  Saturday  matinees  will  be 
given,  with  special  attractions  for  children. 

Nellie  McHenry  is  to  follow  Herrmann  at  the 
Baldwin  in  "  A  Country  Circus." 


Burnham's  Clam  Bouillon  is  the  best. 
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ESSAYS    BY  THOMAS  MAGEE 

A  BOOK  FOR  STUDENTS. 

Tbe  Alphabet  and  Langnage. 
Immortality  of  the  Big  Trees. 
Wealth  and  PoYerty  of  Chicago  Fair, 


Tlie  publlBher  calls  special  attention  to  this  book,  Just 
Ifsued,  It  has  been  most  favorably  noticed  by  the  press. 
It  treats  of  some  of  the  most  Important  subjects  upon  which 
the  mind  can  be  engaged.  Price,  in  paper,  50  cents:  in 
cloth,  75  cents;  In  leather,  |1. 

WM.    DOXKY,  Publisher, 
631  Market  St.,  under  Palace. 


OA.LIKORNIA. 

STORAGE     WAREHOUSE 

7J2  Mission  St.,  hot.  Third  and  Poiuth  Sts.,  Sau  Franoleoo. 


SPECtAL  Ma 

THIRD  AND   FINAL  WEKK  OF  WONDKKFUL  SUCCESS. 
Conclusion  of  San  Fraooisco's  CarDlval  SeBKOll  of_ 


THE  NAPOLEON  OF  NECROMANCERS 

THE  GREAT 
In  another  new  bewildering  Programme. 


MADAME  HERRMANN'S  NEW  DANCES, 
■La  Blanche."       "La  Serpent "       "The  Butterfly."       Etc. 

TT.   .  NELLIE    MoHENRY. 


Monday,  Feb.  11. . 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

AL,  HA  yMAN  &  CO.,  (Incorporated)  Proprietors. 


BEGINNING    MONDAY,   FEB.    4.-TW0     WEEKS. 

Farewell  Visit 
FREDERICK  LOUIS 

■v^ -A.  aa.  i>  E!     3r  .A.'xa::Ei& 

And  their  celebrated  company  In  a  series  of  brilliant 

revivals. 

Monday  and  Wednesday  evenings...  .JU LIU  3  C/ESAR. 

Tuesday,  Thurs.,  Frl.  eves.,  and  Sat.  Mat,  . . .  H  £  N  R Y    IV. 

Saturday  night OTHELLO. 

Monday,  Feb.  11-Second  and  Last  Week.  WARDE  and  JAMES 
FRANCESCA  de  RIMINI,    KICHELIF.U,    OTHELLO, 
THE  LION'S  MOUTH,  HENRY  IV,      RICHARD   III. 

JULIUS  CiESAR. 


BICYCLE 
TOURNAMENTf    Mi''^ 

AND 

CYCLE  SHOW 

MECHANICS'     PAVILION, 

FEB.  18  to  22,  Inclusive. 

GREAT  RACING.    EXCITING  FINISHES  BY  THE  CRACK 

RIDERS  OF  AMERICA. 
S3, 000   In    Princely    Prizes,  S300    Club    Cups. 


MECHANICS'    PAVILION 

January  28th   to   February   16th. 

CALIFORNIA  PUrFfOOD  EXPOSITION 

Extensive  Display  of  Food  Products. 

MRS.  MARY  J.  LINCOLN,  author  of  the  "Bos- 
ton Cook  Book,"  will  lecture  on  Cooking. 


Cisco  society. 

CASSASA'S  BAND  CONCERT  AFTERNOON  and  EVENING, 

lilVINQ    PICTURBS. 
Admission,  Twenty-ftve    cents. 


HAS    CAPTURED   THE    TOWN. 

The  new  mat  surface  paper 
A  T=»  Tg5a?0  -I'lLi.A.T'lJrO. 

Nothing  to  equal  It  for  artistic  results.    Call  and  see  It  at 
OHA-S.    LA-INER,    F*l\otogrQpher. 

716    Market    Stkeet. 


H.     ROONBY.    Proprietor. 


BEHKEND    JOOST.  HORACE    M.    WOOLLBY. 

JOOST    &    WOOLLEY, 
EEAL  ESTATE  AND  FINANCIAL  AGENTS, 

EXCHANGES  OF  REAL  ESTATE  A  SPECIALTY. 

Oflace,  4  New  Montgomery  street,        Under  Palace  Hotel. 

Telephone  Main  494. 


bi,ak:e.   mokkitt  &  tovvne. 
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612  to  616  Sacramento  Street,  Kan  Francisco,  Cal 
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ARTHUR     McEWEN'S     LETTER. 


A  CELEST1AL_V£RD1CT. 

KOITOB    WAR    KEK    DOES   NOT    LIKE    ADVANCED    AMERI- 
CAN JOURNALISM. 

I  was  talking  with  my  (rieml  War  Kee,  of  the 
Oriental  Newt— one  of  San  Francisco's  foremoBt 
Cliiuese  journals — the  other  day.  We  were  dis- 
euasiog  "  shop  "  and  newspapers  in  general,  and 
presently  turned  our  attention  to  the  Call,  under 
its  new  management. 

War  Kee  is  very  intelligent,  though  apt  to  be 
dogmatic.  He  will  let  you  contradict  him  early 
and  often,  yet  when  he  has  given  an  opinion  it  never 
can  be  altered.  His  English  is  so  fairly  good  that  a 
humorist  would  scarcely  think  of  using  it  for  dia- 
lect. 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  the  Call  under  Mr. 
Shortridge's  ownership?"  I  asked. 

*•  It  is  good  as  all  the  other  papers  here.'' 

"  But  don't  you  think  that  it  is  better  in  some 
respects  ? 

"  Uow  can  we  tell  ?  Me,  I  don't  like  the  American 
newspapers."' 

"  I3ut  why?  on  account  of  the  war  news?" 

"No;  I  publish  all  that." 

"Well?" 

"  They  talk  all  the  time  too  much." 

"How's  that?"; 

"They  put  too  much  names  in  all  the  time.  I 
don't  like." 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  names?" 

"1  don't  like  names  in,  unless  they  pay. 
People  give  me  ten  dollars,  twenty  dollars,  I  put 
name  iu.  All  your  papers  they  put  name  in  for 
notl'ini;.  It  is  very  bad.  Your  papers  put  woman's 
name  in  ail  the  time.  China  paper  be  killed  they 
put  woman's  name  in.     No  good,  no  good.'' 

"  But  the  women  like  to  have  their  names  in  the 
paper.  See  this  copy  of  the  Call  about  the  Inaug- 
ural Ball  at  Sacramento.  Djn't  you  think  those 
ladies  like  to  have  their  pictures  in  the  paper?" 

"They  like,  maybe — their  husbands  no  like.  I 
kill  man  put  my  wife  like  that  in  paper.  No  good, 
no  good." 

"The  pictures  are  all  pretty,  though." 

"  Yes,  pretty — hut  China  no  like  pictures  all 
time.     Bad  I     Bad!     Newspaper  made  for  news." 

"  Well,  I  say,  just  translate  one  of  your  own  news 
paragraphs,  ami  let  me  answer  your  argument." 

Whereupon,   War  Kee  showed  me   his   leading 

f)iece  of  news,  wli.ch  read  as  follows,  from  right  to 
eft  in  Chinese  fashion  ; 

'The  queen  of  the  heavens  has  been  sick. 

"Who  is  the  Queen  of  the  Heavens?"  said  I. 

"That?    Why,  she  Empress  of  China." 

"But  why  don't  you  say  so,  then?  Why  don't 
you  tell  what  ails  her— say  she  has  a  fever  or  a  bad 
cold,  or  prostration  from  the  Japauese  war?" 

War  Kee  looked  at  me  appalled. 

"She  Empress  of  China,"  he  managed  to  re- 
spond. 

"That  makes  no  difference.  You're  not  within 
her  reach,  She  doesn't  do  you  any  good.  She 
doesn't  advertise  in  your  paper.  You  are  living  iti 
a  repulilican  country.  You  can  say  what  j'ou  please. 
Why  don't  you  put  the  old  lady's  picture  in,  and 
say  that  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  have  all  sent 
their  condolences  to  her  son,  the  Emperor?" 

"How  I  know  they  do  that?"  asked  War  Kee, 
perplexed. 

"That  makes  no  difference.  You  want  to  give 
the  people  the  news,  don't  you?  They  want  it, 
and  they  believe  anything  you  say." 

"That  had,  very  bad  1  I  tell  anything  like  that 
to  Chinaman  bye-and-bye  he  come  and  kill  me. 
They  don't  like  uie  say  too  much,  only  when  they 
put  advertisement.  Then  they  pay.  American 
paper  like  Call,  Examiner,  Chronicle,  it  lose  lots 
money.  They  tight  railroad  too  much  all  the  time. 
Look!  I  got  picture  in  my  paper.  It  good  picture. 
It  steamship.  I  got  railroad  picture  in  my  paper. 
Why  1  got  that?    They  pay  me  put  picture  in." 

"Yes;  but  those  are  advertisements — they're  not 
news  items." 

"Ugh  I'  grunted  War  Kee,  for  he  is  fat  and  he 
grunts,  "I  get  money.  American  papers  don't  get. 
I  make  paper  once  a  week.  I  get  five  dollars  year 
subscription.  Call  makes  paper  every  day — get 
seven  dollar  year  subscription.  Call  makes  picture 
free — no  charge.  I  make  money.  They  lose  all 
time." 

"But  look  at  these  editorials,  man!  Have  yon 
editorials  in  your  paper?  See  here,  let  me  read 
to  you." 

Whereupon,  I  read  some  of  the  latest  of  the 
CalVs  paragraphs,  such  as : 

We  are  content. 

Speeckels  is  with  ds. 

BuDD  had  a  headache  yesterday. 

Monopoly  is  a  thing  or  the  darker  past. 

"  Now,  don't  you  think  those  are  very  effective?" 
said  1  to  War  Kee. 

"  We  not  like  that  in  China  newspaper,"  he  an- 
swered gravely.     "  Too  much  talk— too  much  talk  I" 

I'  Bnt  don't  you  gay  things  Uke  that  in  your  own 


newspaper?  Don't  you  sometimes  have  articles 
advising  San  Francisco  Chinamen  what  to  do?" 

"  I  put  them  other  way,"  he  answered  solemnly, 
pointing  his  finger  to  certain  paragraphs  in  his 
journal. 

"What's  this?"  I  asked,  "  what  does  that  Hne 
mean  ?    It's  just  as  short  as  the  Call't." 


^ 


War  Kee  smiled  and  replied  with  suavity. 

"That  means: 

Be  very  good. 

"  But,"  I  replied,  "  why  should  you  publish  a 
thing  like  that.  It  can't  leave  any  effect  upon  your 
readers?" 

"It  make  good  luck,"  replied  my  Celestial  con- 
frere. "That  doesn't  sell  papers,  however,"  I  an- 
swered. "  People  don't  like  to  be  told  that  all  the 
time ;  they  hate  it.  What's  this  next  paragraph  in 
your  editorial  column?" 

War  Kee  smiled  and  watched  me  quizically,  then 
he  read : 


"  This  mean  like  this: 

Railroad  man  good  man  all  the  time. 

"  Why,  War  Kee,"  I  exclaimed,  "that  is  not  an 
editorial — that  is  a  subsidized  perfidy,  instigated  by 
the  associated  villainies.  Y'ou  are  a  base  monopo- 
list!" 

"Ugh,"  he  grunted  again,  "I  no  care.  I  get 
money.     CaZ/ don't  get  money.     I  no  care." 

"  Well,  we'll  leave  such  subjects  alone,  because  I 
don't  think  you  really  appreciate  the  American  idea 
of  tbe  brilliant  short  paragraph.  However,  I  want 
to  ask  you  your  opinion  of  this  question:  The 
other  day  a  Chinese  woman,  living  in  Vallejo 
secured  a  divorce  from  a  Chinaman  on  account  of 
cruelty  and  failure  to  provide.  Now,  what  mention 
did  you  make  of  that?  Did  you  rise  in  virtuous 
indignation  and  pour  the  vials  of  your  wrath  over 
the  most  immoral  man,  or  defend  the  poor  afflicted 
wife?" 

War  Kee  grunted  the  third  time  and  turned  to  a 
Loomis  Chinese-English  Dictionary.  After  a  com- 
plete search  he  said  triumphantly : 

"No!  I  no  like  much  woman  in  paper  all  the 
time.     I  ptit  him  like  this : 

QcoNO  Tat  has  just  been  delivebed  of  her 
second  husband. 

"  Newspaper  man  in  San  Francisco,"  War  Kee  con- 
cluded, "  all  the  time  talk — talk  too  much.  Bad, 
very  badl" 

And  nothing  more  could  be  pumped  from  him  but 
grunts. 

Henry  Bigelow. 


Mauvais',  7ti9  Market  St.     Sheet  iMusic  at  half- 
price.    Pianos:  Decker  &  Son  ;  Marshall  &  Wendell. 
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SWAIN'S   RESTAURANT. 

^13    Sutter    Street. 

Ladies  will  finJ  no  more  desirable  phce  for  lunchron 
ihan  our  dining-room  nhich  is  unexcelled  Jn  its  appoint- 
ments and  cuisine. 


A     FEW 
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SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO. 
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O.  F.  VON  RHEIN  &  CO. 


No.  513  Oaluornia  Stbekt,  San  FaANOisco,  Cai.. 


THE  SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO.  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  acquired  the  charter  granted  to 
Adolph  Sutro,  Esq.,  for  a  road,  starting  from 
the  corner  of  Central  Avenue  and  Geary 
Street,  and  running  thence  on  Central  Avenue 
to  Washington  Street,  First  Avenue,  Clement 
Street  and  Point  Lobos  Avenue  to  the  Cliff, 
with  a  branch  line  to  the  Park. 

THE    PEOPLE'S   ROAD. 

The   Capital   Stock    is    divided    into   forty 
thousand  (40,000)  shares, 

At    $10    a    share,    payable    In     6 
Installments. 

There  are  to  be  NO  bonds  I    NO  debts  I 

NO  watered  stock  I 


Passengers  over  this  road  admitted  FREE  to  Sutro  Eelghta 
and  tb.  Ciur,  aod  on  special  terms  to  The  Butro  Batli«, 


ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


HER  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

No  doubt  all  have  observed  that  Society  didn't 
attend  the  Inaugural  Ball.  Now,  it  ia  not  Governor 
Budd's  fault  that  this  was  so.  Nor  was  it  due  to  the 
fact  tlial  the  new  Governor  is  a  Democrat,  for  tliero 
is  no  politics  in  Society.  I  didu't  go  myself,  for  the 
all-sufficient  reason  that  Jack  said  he  would  rather 
attend  an  afternoon  lea  or  a  piano  recital.  I  felt 
put  out  and  annoyed  at  Jack's  lack  of  patriotism 
until  1  discovered  that  nobody  else  was  going  to  the 
b,\ll.  In  my  effort  to  learn  why  this  State  function 
was  boycotted  I  fear  that  I  lowered  myfelf  several 
d'-grees  in  the  esteem  of  several  of  my  friends.  One 
prim  old  lady  to  whom  I  confessed  my  very  im- 
proper desire  bestowed  upon  me  a  smile  all  patron- 
age and  pity  as  she  said  : 

"Why  don't  ynn  ask  why  1  don't  attend  a  ball  at 
the  Mechanics'  Pavilion?" 

"Gracious  heaven!"  I  exclaimed,  "is  the  Gover- 
nor's l"all  as  bad  as  that?" 

"I  don't  know  how  bad  it  is,"  was  the  reply,  "but 
I  would  hardly  I  are  to  attend  an  affair  where  I  would 
be  bumping  at  every  turn  against  saloonkeepers' 
wives."  (Jack  tells  me  her  own  husband  made  his 
money  keeping  a  hotel  and  bar  in  the  mines.) 


This  was  the  view  I  found  everywhere.  With  one 
woman  of  my  own  age  I  presumed  to  argue  the 
matti'r.  She  hnd  said  that  it  would  be  a  "jam  of 
country  jays." 

"That's  because  nobody  else  goes."  I  answered. 
"Of  course,  the  members  of  the  Legislature  and 
their  wives  must  be  there,  but  that's  no  reason  why 
people  who  are  used  to  Society  should  stay  away. 
I've  attended  Inaugural  balls  at  which  were  all  the 
finest  people  in  the  State.  They  made  it  a  point  to 
be  there.  They  felt  it  was  due  the  Governor. 
Tliere  is  a  social  side  to  a  Governor's  administra- 
tion, just  as  there  is  to  a  President's  or  a  King's. 
And  I  never  was  in  a  place  before  where 
people  thought  it  disgraceful  to  be  teen  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Governor." 

"But  Society  must  be  exclusive,  don't  you  know. 
Fancy  the  awful  Bx  one  would  be  in  if  her  grocer  or 
florist  should  present  himself  and  ask  for  a  dance.' 

"There  is  no  necessity  of  dancing,"  I  replifd. 
"But  why  not  turn  out  and  do  the  only  thing  we 
can  do  for  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  State — give  his 
administr.ition  some  social  eclat?" 

Being  puzzled  at  the  position -the  unreasonable 
and  unpatriotic  position — taken  by  friends  on  this 
matter,  1  turned  to  .Tack,  as  usual,  for  a  solution. 
"Can't  you  see,  you  stupiil?"  was  his  gentlemanly 
reply.  "It  isn't  so  long  ago  since  they  were  jays 
themselves.  You  don't  want  them  to  he  r'-minded 
of  their  recent  past  so  forcibly,  do  you?  The  next 
generation  will  attend  the  Inaugural  Ball  all  right." 

This  was  very  brutal  of  Jack,  even  if  he  doesn't 
care  lor  Society.  And  I  am  still  wondering  why  so 
little  is  made  of  an  occasion  which  offers  Society 
such  exceptional  opportunities. 


Mrs.  Lincoln,  who  delivers  the  lectures  on  cook 
ing  at  the  Pure  Food  Exposition,  is  a  pleaeant-laced 
woman,  and  no  doubt  she  knows  her  business. 
Much  more  than  this  I  cannot  tell  of  her,  for  I  was 
one  of  the  five  hundred  who  tried  to  hear  her  on 
Tuesday  afternoon.  If  she  had  the  voice  of  a  steam 
calliope  she  couldn't  make  herself  heard  by  every- 
one in  that  immense  barn,  with  a  roUer-sknting 
rink  going  full  blast  next  door.  Mrs.  Lincoln  does 
not  claim  to  be  "the  handsomest  woman  on  earth," 
but  she  would  please  a  good  many  husbands  far 
better  than  the  woman  who  does  claim  to  be.  For 
she  knows  how  to  make  a  delicious  breakf.ist  out  of 
three  eggs  and  a  cold  potato.  When  I  took  my  seat 
she  was  instructing  her  hearers  iiow  to  slice  a 
potato,  and  I  must  confess  that  she  talked  as  if  we 
had  never  seen  a  potato  or  a  knife  before.  "After 
peeling,  take  the  potato  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  so, 
holding  it  firmly,  hut  not  so  as  to  break  the  edges. 
Then,  raising  ttie  knife  and  holding  it  so,  cut  a  thin 
slice  or  layer,"  etc,,  etc.  This  was  the  style  of  her 
talk,  and  the  exactness  with  which  she  described 
every  movement  amused  me.  "Goodness,  if  I  took 
so  long  to  slice  a  potato  as  that,"  exclaimed  a  little 
woman  behind  me  "my  husband  would  rush  down 
town  for  his  breakfast."  But  all  this  care  and  pre- 
cision, I  suppose,  were  necessary  to  many  who  were 
there,  for  the  most  of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  hearers  looked 
as  if  it  had  been  many  a  moon  since  they  had  seen 
a  kitchen  range.  But  it  is  one  of  the  fads  of  the 
day — and  a  most  sensible  one — to  attend  cooking 
school.  Even  it  a  woman  does  not  need  to  cook 
elie  should  know  the  right  process  by  which  all 
dishes  should  be  made,  and  when  there  are  more 
capable  mistresses  there  will  bo  fewer  incapable  ser- 
vants. 


the  elevator,  wearing  his  hat.  I  look  from  his  face 
to  his  hat  and  from  his  hat  to  hi*  face.  Jack  does 
not  take  the  hint.  Then  I  quietly  ask  him  where 
Ids  hat  is.     Tableau! 

On  leaving  the  elevator  Jack  makes  the  following 
apology:  "My  dear,  you  must  not  construe  my 
wearing  my  nat  in  your  presence  as  an  evidence  of 
indiffcreucu  or  impoliteness.  It  is  a  compliment  to 
you ;  a  mure  profound  one  I  could  not  pay  you.  So 
much  a  part  of  myself  have  you  become  that  I 
would  appear  to  be  egotistic  if  I  took  ray  hat  off 
while  near  you." 

I  told  Jack  that  his  sophistry  should  bo  reserved 
tor  unmarried  girls.  As  for  myself  I  preferred  to 
maintain  sufficient  individuality,  at  least,  to  com- 
mand deference. 


I  have  been  reading  Marion  Crawford's  new  bo  jk, 
"The  Kalstons,"  a  sequel  to  "Kaiherine  Lauder- 
dale," and  my  advice  to  Mr.  Crawford  is  to  confine 
himself  to  Euiopean  characters  and  settings.  He 
doi'8  not  know  the  American  woman,  and  he  makes 
her  a  laughing  stock  when  he  i)uts  her  into  a  book. 
He  has  lived  a  long  time  in  Italy,  and  has  absorbed 
the  spirit  and  tone  of  Italian  society— at  least  I 
must  suppose  so  from  the  high  praise  given  his  Ital- 
ian novt  Is — but  his  .American  women  are  pure  crea- 
tions of  fancy.  Mr.  Crawford  is  American  born,  but 
that  is  all  there  is  to  him  that  is  American.  The 
most  lamentable  failure  among  his  novels  is  his 
"American  Politician,"  in  which  he  presents  a  man 
who  is  what  we  as  girls  called  a  "ninny."  In 
"Katherine  Laudeidale"  and  "The  Kalstons"  the 
men  are  not  as  far  out  of  line  as  are  the  women. 
Take  Kalherine'e  mother — sometime  and  uomewhere 
there  may  have  been  a  weak,  silly,  vain,  ridiculous 
woman  after  her  style,  but  to  present  her  as  a  type 
of  American  mothers  is  an  outraiie,  and  nothing 
less.  Crowdie  is  another  freak,  and  Hester  Crow- 
die's  jealousy  of  Katherine  is  sumcthing  to  be 
laughed  at.  Katherine  herself  might  be  of  any 
other  than  American  stock  if  it  were  not  for  her  in- 
dependence, which,  evidently,  is  the  one  peculiar 
and  characteristic  tr.iit  Mr.  Crawford  believes  the 
American  girl  possessed  of.  We  also  have  an  Ainer- 
i^'an  father  who  strikes  his  daughter,  and  a  choice 
aggrHgation  altogether  of  freaks  and  brutes.  The 
ending  of  the  book  promises  a  third  volume  to  com- 
plete the  series,  and  it  is  to  he  regretted  that  the 
author  feels  that  he  is  in  duty  bound  to  go  further. 
Europe— especially  England,  where  Mr.  Crawford  is 
much  read — will  have  a  ratlier  unpleasant  idea  of 
American  society  when  Mr.  Crawford  is  through 
with  us. 

Bettt. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Use  Burnbam's  Clam  Bouillo 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


There  is  such  a  thing  as  being  too  lenient  to  one's 
husband.    This  is  the  prologue  to  the  play : 

Scene:  The  California  Hotel  elevator.  Dramatis 
Personee:     Jack  and  myself.    .Tack  shows  me  into 
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iQCOrporated  February  7th  18SS. 

17  AND  19  Beale  St.,    18,  20,:22,  24  Main  St.. 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 

—  IMFOBTBESlOF— 

HAiiOWIHE.  mi  STEEL  M  Mil 
GOODS. 

RAILROAD,  MINING   AND   MILL  SUPPLIES. 

IRO>  PIPE,  TUBES,  FITTING,  ETC. 

NEW    YORK    OFFICE: 
107     CHAMBERS    STREET. 


SAN  WBANCISCO    SAVINGS    UNION, 

632   California   St. 


Receives  deposits  and  makes  loans  on  real  estate  Bcoiirity. 

Office  Houkb: 
6  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M.    Satuiday  evenings,  for  receipt  ol  deposlta 


NOTICE    TO    CREDITORS. 


of  the  Estate  of  Oliver  Ewen,  deceased,  to  the  Creditors  of, 
aud  all  persoi.s  having  claims  against  the  said  deceased,  to 
exhibit  them  with  the  necessary  vouchtrs,  witbiu  fear  (A) 
mouths  after  the  first  poblicaMon  of  this  notice,  to  the  said 
Administrator  at  his  office,  319  Pine  btrect,  Saa  Francisco. 
California,  th(  bamo  beim:  his  place  for  the  transaction  oi 
the  busice&s  of  tho  &ai.i  e*>talu  lu  tlie  City  and  tioiiuty  of  San 
Francisco,  State  of  Califuruia. 

A.  C.  KREE8E. 
Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  Oliver  Ewen,  decc-ased 

Dated  at  San  Francisco,  January  lOtb.  18!J5. 

D.  Sullivan,  Attoraey  fur  Administrator,  31U  fluo  tt. 


Yale's 

Hair 

Tonic 


Ladies  and  Gentle.men:  It  affords 
me  great  pleasure  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  my  Hair  Tonic,  which 
is  the  first  and  only  remedy  known  to 
chemistry  which  positively  turns  gray 
hair  back  to  its  original  color  without 
dye.  I  personally  indorse  its  action 
and  give  the  public  my  solemn  guaran- 
tee that  it  has  been  tested  in  every  con- 
ceivable way,  and  has  proved  itself  to 
be  the  only  hair  specific.  It  stops 
HAIR  FALLING  immediately  and  creates 
a  luxurious  growth.  It  is  not  sticky  or 
greasy;  on  the  contrary,  it  makes  the 
hair  soft,  youthful,  fluffy,  and  keeps  it 
in  curl.  For  gentlemen  and  ladies 
with  hair  a  little  gray,  streaked  gray, 
entirely  gray,  and  with  BALD 
HEADS,  it  is  specially  recommended. 

All  druggists  sell  it.  Price,  $i;  six 
for  $5. 

It  Anybody  Otters  a  Substitute  Sbuu  Tbem. 


MME.  M.  YALE,  Health  and  Complexion 
Specialist,  Yale  Temple  of  Beauty,  No.  146  State 
street,  Chicago. 

LANGLEY  &  MICHAELS,  KEDINGTON  A 
CO.  and  MACK  &  CO.  Wholesale  Drugsiist*.  San 
Francisco,  are  supplying  the  Pacific  Coai>t. 


ARTHUR      McEWBN'8     LETTER. 


CONCERNING    CALIFORNIA. 

EUOENE  FIELD  ON  TUK  CLIMATE.— PBOF.  BACON  ON 
C.  P.  UUNIINQTOS. 

Kugene  Field,  the  Chicago  newspaperman,  story 
writer  and  poet,  tliinks  that  California  ie  some- 
thing of  a  humbug.  lie  gives  the  South  a  loud, 
long  ooom  for  licr  winter  climate  and  thus  toasts 
poor  California : 

Instead  of  advertising  herself  as  what  she  is,  a 
superb  summer  resort,  California  chooses  to  be 
known  as  a  winter  resurt  for  invalids.  The  result 
is  that  people  in  delicate  health  fleck  to  California 
in  winter,  a'ld  after  sliiveting  for  two  mouths  come 
awav  with  a  violent  prejudice  against  California's 
climate.  In  the  sunshine  California  is  lovely ;  in 
the  shade  California  is  as  miserable  a  spot  as  ever 
drove  an  anajmiac  to  suicide.  The  plain  truth  is 
that  the  average  temperature  (from  Dec.  1  to  March 
1)  in  California  is  60  degrees  outdoors;  indoors  it 
is  6J  degrees— that  is  to  say,  it  is  colder  indoors 
than  out. 

Col.  Mulberry  Sellers  (he  must  have  been  a 
native  of  California)  used  to  say  that  all  a  person 
needed  in  order  to  keep  warm  was  the  appearance 
of  heat.  This  is  evidently  one  of  California's  pet 
theories.  There  are  to  b'j  met  with  in  that  part  of 
our  country  some  of  the  most  remarkable  stoves  we 
ever  clapped  eyes  on.  It  is  commonly  reported 
that  California  has  the  biggest  liars  and  the  small- 
est matches  in  the  world.  We  wonder  that  the 
stoves  of  California  are  not  included  in  this  bon 
mot,  for  surely  it  were  hard  to  conceive  of  stoves 
more  liliputian  than  these  miniature  affairx  which 
are  called  into  service  whenever  the  chilled  trav- 
eler lifts  up  his  voice  in  expostulation  against  the 
alleged  geniality  of  "  our  glorious  climate." 

Our  friend  Leiirh  Lynch  had  an  interesting  ex- 
perience at  Riverside.'  He  arrived  late  in  the  even- 
ing and  ordered  a  fire  in  his  room,  for  the  night 
was  rainy,  damp  and  cold.  After  supper  he  went 
to  his  room  and  sat  down  to  read  the  newspapers. 
He  felt  80  chilly  that  he  rang  the  bell  for  the 
porter. 

"  I  must  have  a  fire,"  said  Mr.  Lynch,  perempt- 
orily. "  I  ordered  one  an  hour  ago,  and  it  is  very 
curious  that  my  order  was  not  attended  to.  I 
can't  freeze  to  death;  haven't  you  a  stove  about 
the  place?" 

"Of  course  we  have,  sir,"  said  the  porter,  very 
much  embarrassed.  "I  built  your  fire  as  you 
ordered,  and— and— and  you're  sittin'  on  the  stove, 
sir!  " 

Mr.  Lynch  arose  anl  scrutinized  the  object  upon 
which  he  had  been  sitting. 

"Is  (Aa(  a  stove?"  he  asked  disdainfully. 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  porter,  apologetically. 

"  Bless  my  soul !  so  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Lynch.  "  I 
thought  it  was  a  new  fashioned  kind  of  campstool!" 

An  expert  scientist,  who  was  one  of  our  party  in 
California,  made  a  careful  analysis  of  a  dozen 
stoves,  representing  every  size  in  use  in  what  is 
termed  the  pereni  ial  (or  b.mana)  belt. 

He  reported  (under  oath)  that  the  average  Cali- 
fornia stove  had  a  heating  capacity  of  3-32  of  one 
candle-power. 

Prof.  Thomas  R.  Bacon  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia has  an  article  in  the  Yale  Beviem  on  tlie 
railroad  stiike  in  this  State,  wliich  not  only  gives 
an  excellent  condensation  of  the  case  against  the 
Southern  Pacific,  but  also  affords  pleasing  proof  that 
a  university  professor  sometim'^s  comes  down  to 
earth  : 

"  According  to  common  report,  the  Southern 
Pacific  runs  political  conventions,  influences  elec- 
tions, controls  legislatures,  owns  railroad  commis- 
sioners, and  frustrates  justice.  It  is  the  arbiter  of 
trade,  fixes  the  prices  of  most  commodities,  deter- 
mines who  (if  any)  shall  prosper  and  who  shall  go 
to  the   wall,  dictates   the   waxing  and  waning  of 

Frosperity  in  every  community  within  its  grasp, 
t  pursues  iii<lividuals  with  petty  spite,  from  which 
great  corporations  are  supposed  to  be  free.  Its 
policy  seems  ^till  to  be  that  which  has  been  pur- 
sued in  the  past  of  wrecking  railroad  crporatione 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  control  them.  Some 
of  these  ctiarges  are  proved,  more  of  them  are 
known  to  be  true,  all  of  them  are  believed.  There 
are  no  indications  that  the  companv  has  learned 
anything  from  recent  events.  Indeed,  there  is 
evidence  that  it  regaida  the  suppression  of  the 
late  disorder  as  a  corporate  triumph,  and  that  it  is 
free  to  be  just  as  mean,  just  as  unscrupulous,  just 
as  oppressive  as  ever,  and  that  it  is  going  to  try  to 
be  meaner,  more  unscrupulous  and  more  oppres- 
sive than  before,  if  it  is  possible  to  be  so.  Per- 
haps what  I  have  said  will  partly  explain  why 
California  sympathized  with  the  strike.  Such 
sympathy  was  unreasoning,  but  it  was  human." 

HUDSON  RIVER  DYEiNC  AND  CLEANING  WORKS^ 

iO}  ScTiER  St.  TtLErnoNt  .'i30a. 

LadlPB'  Ball  aid  Piitly  nresses  cli-on.  d  wlih  Rrtalcst  care. 
Genta'  Corns,  Vosln  aurt  Pant^  Oleauf  d.  Dyi-d  and  Re- 
paired In  Best  Style  at  Lowest  Prices. 
Carpcia  oUautid  Sea  yard.    Reiiovattnir  K  Specialty. 

LACF  ruRTAINS  AND  BLANKETS  CLEANED. 

Qoods  called  lor  aad  delivered  to  any  part  ol  Uie  City  (ree 

of  charge. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PROFESSIONAL   CARD?. 


JOHN    P.    SIEBE, 

F-IRE      AND      rvIARINE      INSURANCE;. 

OrncE,  415  CMJI'DRNIA  ST.        Telephone,  Main  US3. 


DRS.    E.    H.    &.    G.    C.    PARDEE, 

EYE,  EAR,  NOSE  AND  THROAT, 


BEGIN  THE  NEW  YEAR 


BY  PRESENTING  YOURSELF 
WITH  A  CASE  OF  THE  BEST 
WHISKEY      MADE.  IT     IS 


Old   Pepper 

WHISKEY 

MADE   BY 

/OS.   E.    PEPPER   &   CO., 

Lexington,  Kentucky. 


SOLE  AGENTS, 

CARROLL    &     CARROLL, 

306  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

GRESTii  BUNGA  SOUVENIR  VINTAGES 


No  banquet  or  dinner  is  complete  without 

Cresta  Blanca  wine. 
See  that  the  words  CRESTA  BLANCA  ate 

on  every  bottle.     None  others  genuine. 

Send  tor  ne\r  price   list. 

CHAS.    A.    WETMORE, 

325  Pine  Street. 


NOTICE   TO    CREDITORS. 


tlic  Srti'i  deceastiJ,  to  exhibit  Itiem  with  the  necessary  vouch- 
ers, within  four  months  after  the  flrBt  publication  of  this 
notice,  to  the  saUl  A.  C.  Freese.  Administrator  of  said  estate 
at  his  office.  No.  319  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco.  California, 
the  same  being  hU  place  for  the  transaction  of  the  bu^lae68 
of  the  said  estate  In  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
State  of  California. 

A.  C.  FREESE, 
Administrator  nf  the  Estate  of  Edward  D.  Griffin,  deceased. 

Dated  at  Sao  Francisco,  January  10. 18'J5. 
J,  D.  bULLiVAN,  Attorney  for  Administrator. 


A.     H.      RICKETTS, 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Crocker  Building,  Rooms  201,  203  and  303.      San  Pbaacisco. 


GIA-NT    POWDER    COMPANY, 

ConsoUdated. 
The  ofiice  of  the  above  Company  has  been  removed  to 

430  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

LICK    LAUNDRY, 

WM.  Mccracken,  prop. 

Tolenhoue    1780.  NO.    9    I.IOK    PLACE. 


DAVIS     &     HILL 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW, 
N.  W.  Cor.  Ninth  and  Broadway, 


Rooms  12,  13  and  14. 


Oakland.  Cal. 


HENRY     E.     H  I  G  H  T  0  N, 

ATTORNEY  ANL)  COUNSEL1..OH, 
Rooms  36-39,  Fourtli  Floor,  Mills  Bulldinij.     San  Francisco. 


W.    W.    KOOTE, 

ATTORNEY    AT    LAW, 
310  Pine  Street.  Sak  Prajjcirco. 


W.  T.   BAGGETT, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 
324  Pine  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


J.      F.       C  0  W  D  E  R  Y, 

ArTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

Old  Odd  Fellows'  Uuildins.  No.  3lb  Montgomery  Streut, 

Room  No.  28.  SiN  Fhahcisco 


lindley   &   eickhokf", 

attorneys  and  counsellors  at  law, 
San  Francisco  Savings  Union  Bdilding. 

Rooms  39,  40.  41,42. 

»30  California  St.  Telephone  545.  San  Francisco. 


REMOVAL. 


D.  M.  DELMAS  and  S.  M.  SHORTRIDGE.  Attorneys  at 
Law,  have  removed  their  office  to  the  Crocker  Building, 
third  floor,  comer  Marliet  and  Montgomery  streets,  SaD 
Francisco,  Cal. 


JAMES  SIMPSON,  M.  D. 


Hours:    1  to  3  i 


BEN.    MORGAN, 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
607  MONTGOMERY  ST.        Rooms  1  and  3.       San  FRANCISCO. 


FRANK   R.    WHITCOMB, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 
Rooms  171-174,  Crocker  Building.  San  Francisco. 


T.     C.    COO  G  AN, 


HENLEY  &  COSTELLO, 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW, 


101  Sansome  Street, 


San  Kuancisco. 


MARTIN    RASCHEN, 

C^-NERAL    INSUR.^NCE. 
Telepiione   272.  210  Sausome   St. 

Agints  far  Sail  Francisco — Germania  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
of  New  York;  Hanover  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York. 
United  Firemen's  Insurance  Co.  of  Philadelphia  ;  Sun  In- 
Office  of  London. 


DCCIDENTAL   HOTEL, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

A  QUIET  HOME,  CENTRALLY  LOCATED. 

FOR      THOSE     WHO     APPRECIATE     COMFORT     AND 
ATTENTION. 

WM.     B.    HOOPER,    Manager. 


New  Goods   In   Under    the    New    Tariff. 
H    S.  BRIDGE  &  CO.,  Tailors. 

622    MARKET    STREET,  Upstairs   opposite    Palace    Hotel. 


Arthur  McE wen's  Letter. 


Second  Series.    No.  19. 


SAN    FRANCISCO,    FEBRUARY    9,  1895. 


10  Centb. 


J^bUsht^d  every  Saturday,  at  i39  Montgomery  St., 
bi/  Arthur  McEwen.  Stibscription,  f4  a  year; 
^3  for  iix  monthi;  $1  fur  three  mouthg;  iimjh 
copien.  10  cents.  The  trade  mpplied  at  office  of 
publication.  Advertiginij  rales.  ^10.00  an  inch  a 
vwnih.     Profetiional  cards,  $5  a  month. 

Subscribers  not  receiving  Iheir  papers  regularly  by 
vtail  will  please  notify  this  oQlce. 


Enterert  at  San  Francisco  PostofflcQ  as  second-olass  matter. 


The  readers  of  the  Letter  will  observe  that 
it  appears  to-day  in    twelve-page  form.  This 
is  three  times  its  original  size,  and,  owing  to 
smaller  type,  four  times  the  original  quan- 
tity of  matter.    From  a  publication  intended 
only  to  give  me  a  vehicle  for  the  free  expres- 
sion which  is  not  to  be  had  in  daily  journal- 
ism as  we  know  it  here,  the  Letter  has  grown 
into  a  weekly  paper  of  varied  contents.    The 
successive  enlargements  tell  their  own  story 
of  public  approval.     When,  a  year  ago,  the 
first   number  was   issued,  this  city  was   but 
the  headquarters  of   the  associated  villainies 
and   the   State   their   plantation.     Now,  the 
Southern  Pacific  monopoly  is  breaking  down 
and  its  confederates  are  scattering  for  safety. 
Even  Lloyd  Tevis  has   turned  anti-monopo- 
list and  is  helping  to  promote  the  new  San 
Joaquin  Valley  road.     The  Letter  has  been 
one    of    the     instrumentalities     that    have 
brought    about    this   great  change.     It  has 
spoken  the  truth   of  men  as  well  as  condi- 
tions— lashed  the  sinner  as  well  as  the  sin. 
I  flatter  myself  that   a  good    many  opulent 
scoundrels  have   been  taught  by   the  Letter 
that  they  are  human  and  amenable  to  public 
opinion.     I  have  also   demonstrated   that  a 
journalist  may  take  in  vain  the  names  of  these 
men  and  still  manage  to  live  in  California. 
A  new  time  is  opening  for  us  here.     The 
old   tyranny   that   has   cowed    manhood   is 
passing  away.     The  citizen  is  daring  to  hold 
his  head  up  and  use  his  voice.     It   is  be- 
cause  this    is    so  that  the  Letter  prospers. 
It  has  had  a  hard   fight,  for  the  associated 
villainies,  though  great  in   wealth,  are  un- 
speakably small  in  method,  and  the   paper 
has   not  only    had   to    battle    against    the 
general   commercial    depression   which    has 
affected  all  newspapers,  but  it  has  been  re- 
quired to  encounter  everywhere  the  fear  in- 
spired  in   business   men    by   the    Southern 
Pacific  and  its   allies.     Those  who  have  not 
had  actual  experience  of  the  reach  and  rami- 
fications of  the  oppressing  power  of  Hunting- 
ton &  Co.  find  it  difficult  to  credit  the  facts. 
Wealthy  merchants  and  imposing  financial 
institutions  have   not   only   been   afraid   to 
help  the  Letter  with  the  same  advertisements 
they  give   to   other    publications,   but   they 
have   not   been   ashamed   to   volunteer    the 
confession  that  they  had  not  the  courage  to 
antagonize  the  railroad  by  showing  approval 
of  a  paper  that  challenged  its  hostility  by 
arraigning   it   for   its  crimes.     Nevertheless, 
there  have  been  men  in  San  Francisco  brave 
enough  to  do  more  than  offer  private  words 
of   approval   and   encouragement.     The  ad- 


vertising columns  prove  that  the  city  has  a 
good  many  business  and  professional  men 
who  decline  first  to  ask  the  Southern  Pacific's 
permission  before  exercising  their  right  to 
choose  their  method  of  inviting  public  atten- 
tion to  what  they  have  for  sale.  Men  of 
means,  personal  friends,  have  offered  to  give 
or  lend  me  money  to  support  the  Letter,  and 
yet  have  declined  to  give  it  business,  on  the 
frank  ground  that  one  can't  be  expected  to 
advertise  in  order  to  get  himself  into  trouble. 
I  go  into  these  particulars  so  that  the  con- 
ditions of  business  life  under  the  Southern 
Pacific's  reign  may  be  understood  by  those 
who  have  not  suffered  from  them,  and  also 
to  show  how  remarkable  it  is  that  this  Letter 
has  lived  at  all,  to  say  nothing  of  prosper- 
ing. Its  circulation  accounts  in  large  part 
for  its  survival  and  progress.  What  the  asso- 
ciated villainies  have  been  able  to  do  to  cripple 
the  Letter's  facilities  for  reaching  the  public 
has,  of  course,  been  done,  but  the  people  have 
bought  it  notwithstanding.  So  I  have  been 
able  to  continue  publishing,  and  to  add  to 
the  paper's  interest  by  giving  its  readers 
something  besides  opinions. 

The  Letter  is  destined  to  grow  and  improve 
with  the  growth  of  the  new  California.  It  is 
my  expectation  that  before  long  the  twelve 
pages  will  become  sixteen.  All  the  paper's 
earnings  will  go  to  defray  the  cost  of  making 
it  better.  Just  as  I  am  able  to  afford  it,  will 
more  pens  be  called  into  service  and  the 
scope  of  the  paper  be  broadened.  The  means 
to  make  improvements  must  come  from  the 
paper's  earnings,  as  that  is  the  only  way  I 
have  of  getting  money.  Therefore  I  frankly 
ask  those  who  believe  that  the  Letter  has 
done  a  good  work  and  has  good  work  still 
to  do,  to  subscribe  for  it  and  give  it 
their  advertisements.  There  is  plenty  of 
room  and  ample  employment  for  a  weekly 
paper  which  seeks  for  its  clientage  among  in- 
telligent men  and  women,  who  understand 
the  value  to  a  community  of  a  journal  com- 
mitted to  truth-telling  as  its  sole  policy.  It 
is  not  expected  that  the  readers  of  the  Letter 
will  always  agree  with  its  utterances — I 
should  be  sorry  if  they,  and  I,  had  so  little 
individuality  as  that  degree  of  harmony 
would  betoken — Ijut  it  is  expected  that  they 
will  believe  in  the  paper's  sincerity,  and 
support  it  because  it  is  sincere. 

If  during  the  next  four  months  the  Letter 
does  as  well  proportionately  as  it  has  done 
the  past  four,  the  Pacific  coast  will  have  a 
weekly  able  to  bear  comparison  in  its  general 
features  and  the  literary  quality  of  its  con- 
tributions with  any  in  the  country.  I  ven- 
ture to  hope  that  the  Letter's  readers  will  be 
as  pleased  as  I  am  with  this  report  of  pro- 
gress and  the  outlook. 

If  the  people  of  San  Francisco  were  fully 
awake  to  the  significance  of  what  is  happen- 
ing,  the  hilltops  would   have  been  blazing 


with  bonfires  on  Saturday  night  last.  The 
prevention  of  the  passage  of  the  Reilly  Fund- 
ing bill  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  an  astonishing  event;  and  nobody 
was  more  astonished  than  Mr.  Huntington. 
He  felt  so  confident  that  he  talked  sneeringly 
to  the  New  York  reporters  a  few  days  before 
of  the  bill's  opponents  as  "communists." 
The  bonfires  would  have  been  lighted,  too, 
by  an  awakened  people  when  the  Spreckels, 
father  and  son,  made  their  subscription 
of  .$700,000  to  the  San  Joaquin  line.  The 
business  men,  the  land-owners  of  the  city, 
and  the  bankers,  ranchers,  fruit-growers  and 
merchants  of  the  great  valley,  know  the 
material  meaning  of  this  competing  road,  if 
they  are  not  alive  to  the  complete  import  of 
the  blow — let  us  hope  the  death-blow — dealt 
the  monopoly  in  Congress.  The  two  events 
taken  together  imply  to  eyes  which  can  see 
that  California  is  to  regain  her  liberty  and 
develop  upon  a  scale  and  with  a  rapidity 
which  will  change  the  face  of  things  utterly 
within  half  a  decade.  Those  who  look  at 
material  results  only,  rejoice;  those  who 
care  for  other  things  as  well,  rejoice  more. 


It  isn't  surprising   that   California  should 
be  slow  to  awaken  to  the  new  facts,  that  her 
people  in  general  should   fail  to  realize  with 
vividness   that  a  revolution  is  about  to  be 
worked.     I  say  worked,  instead  of  achieved, 
for  conditions  to  which  most  of  us  have  been 
half-blind,  rather   than  conscious  efforts  for 
relief,  are  responsible  for  the  coming  emanci- 
pation.  Men  are  prone  to  regard  as  normal,  as 
unchangeable,  the  environment  under  which 
they  have  been  reared.     To  the  young  Cali- 
fornian  it  seems  in  the  course  of  nature  that 
the  State  should  be  dominated  and  bled  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  and   the   corporations 
confederated  with  it.      It  is  a  quarter  of  a 
century  since  that  domination  began,   and 
that  is  long  enough  to  make  almost  any  man 
who  has  lived  here  feel   that  what  has  been 
and  is  shall  be.     Business  for  a  generation 
has  been  adjusted  to  Southern  Pacific  condi- 
tions, and  so  have  our  politics  and  our  social 
life.     Although  the  State  has  grown  greatly 
in   population   and   wealth  since  1869,    the 
growth      has      been       along       the      lines 
decreed     by      Huntington      &     Co.      The 
railroad  corporation,  with   a  power  to   dis. 
criminate   between   places   checked  only  by 
the  navigable  waters,  has  lorded  it  over  Cal- 
ifornia as  no  modern  monarch  would  dare  to 
lord  it  in  his  kingdom.     Its  greed  has  been 
equal  to  its  power,  and  that  power  has  so  in- 
toxicated the  men  wielding  it  that  they  long 
ago  lost  the  prudence,  the  foresight,  of  ordi. 
nary  business  men,   and   acted  the  part  of 
despots,  to  whom  the  act  of  tyrannizing  is 
pleasurable.     If  they  had  been  the  inventors 
of  all  the  products  of  human  ingenuity  that 
go  to  make  up  a  railroad  they  could  not  have 
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used  them  with  a  more  entire  sense  of  sole 
ownership,  a  more  complete  absence  of  re- 
sponsibility to  the  public.  Although  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  State's  interest  ought  to 
be  theirs,  as  a  simple  principle  of  busi. 
ness,  California  has  grown  in  spite  of 
them.  To  say  that  other  men  in  their 
places  would  have  done  as  they  have 
done,  is  but  to  say  that  unrestrained  power 
will  brutalize  and  stupefy  anybody.  The 
truth  remains  that  Huntington  &  Co.  have 
never  made  an  improvement  or  yielded  a 
concession  that  has  not  been  forced  from 
them.  To  competition,  or  the  serious  threat 
of  competition,  they  have  been  sensitive, 
but  to  no  other  influence  whatever.  As  for 
the  laws  enacted  to  regulate  them,  they  have 
met  that  danger  with  their  purte,  filled  by 
other  people's  money. 

Claus  Spreckels,  in  a  published  letter,  pre- 
dicts that  California  will  experience  the  ben- 
efits of  the  new  San  Joaquin  road  as  soon  as 
it  is  incorporated  and  work  begun.  In  that 
he  is  right,  and  in  that  fact,  too,  is  the  sure 
promise  of  relief  from  extortion  to  other  peo- 
ple than  those  who  live  in  this  city  and 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Taught  that  the 
response  to  persistent  plunder  will  be  com- 
peting roads,  Huntington  &  Co.  will  cease  to 
plunder,  for  their  own  sakes.  They  have 
used  California  ill,  though  they  point  to  such 
progress  as  it  has  made  as  their  benefi- 
cent work.  In  reality  they  are  to  be  thanked 
as  men  should  be  who  had  exclusive  owner- 
ship of  a  river,  and  brought  its  waters  to  a 
desert  for  sale,  and  left  to  the  settlers  who 
used  it  the  smallest  margin  of  profit  that  would 
induce  them  to  go  on  cultivating  their  farms. 
Settlers  would  continue  to  arrive  and  to  re- 
claim the  desert,  for  men  must  live,  but  they 
would  be  merely  the  peasantry  on  the  estate 
of  the  water-owners.  And  that  is  what  the 
people  of  this  State  have  been  for  twentj'-four 
years  to  the  owners  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
system.  The  same  relief  will  be  given  to  the 
fellaheen  of  California  by  the  death  of  the 
Reilly  Bill  and  the  building  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin road  as  would  come  to  the  desert  peas- 
ants were  the  power  to  charge  more  than  a 
reasonable  rate  for  irrigation  taken  away 
from  the  water-lords. 


California,  because  of  the  avarice  and  des- 
potism of  the  Southern  Pacific,  has  not  kept 
up  with  the  rest  of  the  West.  Had  we  been 
favored  with  railroad  competition,  or  intel- 
ligent, future-regarding  management  of  the 
railroad  monopoly,  the  State  would  have  had 
three  or  four  times  its  present  population. 
Because  of  the  management  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  men  of  capital  and  enterprise  have 
kept  away  from  us.  Such  men  had  but  to 
visit  San  Francisco  to  learn  that  business 
could  be  done  here  on  a  large  scale  only  by 
royal  permission,  personal  abasement  and 
the  payment  of  a  monstrous  transportation 
tax.  So  California  has  been  driven  in  on 
herself  commercially,  and  reduced  to  a  de- 
pendency of  a  corporation.  The  State  is  not 
in  the  current  of  active  American  life,  but 
is  only  a  sort  of  still  and  stagnant  pool  by 
the  side  of  the  rushing  river.  All  this  is 
about  to  be  changed.  The  thrill  of  the  new 
time  is  in  the  air. 


Of  course  the  millenium  will  not  arrive 
when  railroad  monopoly  expires.  Oppres- 
sion will  not  cease  or  stealing  come  to  an 
end,  or  corruption  depart  from  among  us, 
when  we  buck  Mr.  Huntington  out  of  the 
saddle  in  which  he  has  sat  booted  and 
spurred,  whip  in  hand,  this  quarter  of  a 
century.  But  at  least  we  can  hope  that  when 
we  have  to  deal  with  many  small  rogues 
instead  of  a  single  great  one,  there  will  be 
quarreling   among  them,  and   honest   men, 


therefore,  stand  a  better  and  more  frequent 
chance  of  coming  by  their  own.  The  prob- 
lem of  just  conditions  of  life  lies  far  deeper 
than  railroads.  Until  we  learn  how  to 
change  the  rules  of  the  game  of  existence  so 
that  the  winnings  shall  be  distributed  among 
the  many  instead  of  being  appropriated  by 
the  few,  the  clever  and  lucky  will  have  full 
purses  and  the  stupid  and  unlucky  have 
slim  ones.  But  life  will  be  far  more  toler- 
able to  all  of  us  out  here  with  old  Mr.  Hun- 
tington off  our  backs.  Men  in  Chicigo 
and  New  York — men,  that  is,  who  have  the 
ability  to  fight  the  battle  imposed  by  our 
competitive  civilization — are  not  peons  as 
Californians  are.  They  are  not  ruled  as  the 
retainers  and  villeins  of  a  feudal  noble  were, 
or  as  Virginia  City  was  in  succession  by  the 
Rank  of  California  and  the  Bonanza  firm. 
They  are  American  citizens,  with  such  meas- 
ure of  freedom  as  the  conditions  of  ordinary 
business  life  allow.  We  shall  advance  to  the 
common  level,  and  have  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity with  other  American  communities  to 
mould  our  own  fates  when  the  monopoly  is 
smashed. 

The  immediate  efiect  of  the  railroad  com- 
petition which  is  assured  will  doubtless  be  a 
swift  revival  of  industry.  Men  of  brains 
with  money  and  courage  will  arrive  to  ex- 
ploit our  resources  and  enlarge  our  com- 
merce. We  shall  get  immigration,  and  feel 
pride  in  our  place  in  the  census  tables. 
There  will  be  profound  social  changes.  New 
men  will  rise  into  prominence  and  take  the 
leadership.  We  shall  be  in  the  world  and  of 
it.  But  better  than  all,  most  hopeful  of  all, 
we  shall  grow  Californians  instead  of  Native 
Sons  of  the  Golden  West. 


A  talk  with  Miss  Phcebe  Couzens  is  given 
in  this  Letter  which  will  astonish  the  ram- 
pant ''  new  woman  "  everywhere.  Miss 
Couzens  has  pursued  the  independent  career 
which  it  is  the  ambition  of  so  many  girls  of 
this  generation  to  lead,  and  pursued  it  with 
success.  She  began  with  youth,  beauty, 
talent,  and  ample  means.  It  was  not  neces- 
sity which  induced  her  to  choose  to  be  a 
lawyer,  a  politician,  and  advocate  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  suifrage.  She  was  honestly 
ambitious,  and  preferred  the  road  of  high 
endeavor  to  the  domestic  life.  She  achieved 
a  good  position  at  the  bar,  she  became  the 
co-worker  and  equal  of  Miss  Anthony,  Mrs. 
Stanton,  Lucy  Stone,  and  the  other  leaders 
whom  the  new  woman  follows.  Her  name  is 
a  national  one,  and  she  is  esteemed  as  a 
friend  as  well  as  an  able  woman  by  our  fore- 
most public  men.  She  is  the  new  woman 
realized.  And  yet,  though  her  hair  has  only 
begun  to  silver.  Miss  Couzens  has  wearied. 
Not  recanted,  understand,  but  just 
grown  tired.  What  she  was  sure  of 
in  her  youth  she  is  doubtful  of  in  her 
maturity,  which  is  the  common  experi- 
ence. She  perceives  that  for  woman  to 
be  independent  and  self-supporting  is  not  a 
privilege,  but  a  responsibility,  a  burden, 
which  those  who  marry  happily  are  fortu- 
nate to  escape.  To  love,  be  loved,  to  grow 
old  in  one's  own  home  with  children  around 
one  to  engage  the  affections  as  well  as  fill  the 
mind  with  unselfish  cares — this,  after  all,  is 
woman's  natural  lot,  and  her  best  lot.  And 
it  is  man's  best  lot,  too.  Anyone,  no  matter 
how  lofty  his  or  her  ambition  or  how  ample 
the  powers,  who  sacrifices  to  that  ambition 
the  natural  tics,  the  simple  joys  of  life,  must 
wake  up  as  age  creeps  on  to  the  knowledge 
that  the  best  that  existence  has  to  give  has 
been  missed,  that  an  irreparable  mistake 
has  been  made.  Miss  Couzens'  frankness 
will  bring  down  upon  her  the  reproaches  of 
m?ny  women  of  not  half  her  intellect,  and  of 
service   to   the  sex  insignificant  in  compari- 
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son  with  hers.  She  is  brave  enough  to  speak 
her  true  thought  rather  than  shape  her  utter- 
ances to  fit  the  supposed  interest  of  a  "cause," 
and  conduct  so  courageous  cannot  fail  to 
earn  her  the  reprehension  of  the  shallow. 
But  the  more  thoughtful  will  see  below  the 
surface  and  understand  both  the  wisdom  and 
the  pathos  of  the  conclusions  of  this  earnest 
woman.  The  new  woman  who  has  sens" 
w-ill  draw  from  her  words  the  counsel  that 
progress  does  not  lie  away  from  husband 
and  home,  and  that  if  a  girl  must  make 
choice  between  these  and  a  man's  life  of 
struggle  and  labor,  she  will  serve  her  own 
happiness,  and  perhaps  society's  interests, 
by  choosing  the  home.  If  the  two  can  be 
harmoniously  combined — the  duties  of  the 
wife  with  the  activities  of  a  profession — 
there  will  in  these  days  be  none  to  object 
whose  objection  is  respectable.  This,  how- 
ever, applies  only  to  women  of  unusual 
brains.  The  mass  of  women,  no  more  than 
the  mass  of  men,  are  fitted  for  other  than 
manual  labor.  To  the  great,  and  sad,  and 
ever-increasing  array  of  women  who  are  com- 
pelled to  work  for  a  living.  Miss  Couzens 
would  give  the  ballot.  And  so  would  all  gen- 
erous men,  it  seems  to  me,  who  have  over- 
come the  prejudice  of  tradition.  The  lot  of 
such  women  must  be  hard  enough,  no  mat- 
ter what  may  be  done  for  them.  They  com- 
pete with  men  and  one  another  in  the  labor 
market,  and  it  is  cowardlj'  injustice  to  make 
the  disadvantage  of  sex  the  excuse  for  with- 
holding from  them  the  aid  that  the  privilege 
of  voting  would  give  them  to  better  their 
state.  The  question  of  "woman's  rights  "  is 
one  with  man's  rights.  A  social  system 
which  does  not  enable  the  men  to  support 
the  women  and  children — and  that  is  our 
Christian  civilization,  with  all  its  show  of 
magnificence — is  one  for  which  Miss  Couzens 
has  lost  respect.  As  her  view  has  broadened 
with  time  and  observation,  she  sees  the  iden- 
tity of  the  sexes'  interests,  and  is  more  dis- 
posed to  regard  the  new  woman  as  a  victim 
than  a  heroine.  For,  when  dertuded  of  the 
robes  of  rhetoric  and  illusion,  the  new  woman 
is  seen  to  be  but  the  old  man,  in  female  form 
— the  old  man  who  has  had  to  work  to  keep 
from  starving.  It  is  the  aristocracy  of  both 
sexes  who  perform  the  relatively  easy  func- 
tions of  talking  and  writing. 


The  San  Francisco  opponents  of  a  Lexow 
Committee  are  hard  put  to  it  for  reasons. 
The  organs  of  Mr.  Spreckels  and  Mr.  de 
Young  appeal  to  local  pride  by  declaring 
that  if  the  metropolis  is  sinful  it  should  be 
allowed  the  God-given  privilege  of  exposing 
its  own  wickedness.  Also  they  alarm  us  by 
showing  the  damage  which  might  be  done 
by  an  investigation  that  should  exhibit  this 
city  to  the  world  as  another  New  York.  They 
insist,  too,  that  San  Francisco  needs  no  in- 
vestigation, being  without  sin,  or,  rather,  not 
afflicted  with  it  to  any  greater  degree  than 
other  Christian  communities.  Clarified  of 
their  emotion  and  false  pretense,  the  reasons 
against  the  committee  are:  1.  It  is  danger- 
ous to  begin  investigating,  for  there  is  no 
telling  when  it  would  stop  or  who  would  get 
hurt.  2.  A  coat  of  whitewash  is  an  excel- 
lent thing  for  a  sepulchre,  anyway. 

Solicitude  for  criminals  highly  placed  who 
have  not  been  found  out  is  a  sentiment  that 
does  not  wring  the  popular  heart.  And  as 
for  the  reputation  of  the  city,  if  that  is  to  be 
retained  by  concealing  the  city's  character, 
it  is  not  a  deserved  reputation,  and  therefore 
not  worth  having.  The  truth  is  better  for 
San  Francisco  than  even  patriotic  editorials 
in  Mr.  Spreckels'  and  Mr.  de  Young's  news- 
papers. 

An  honest  committee,  without  respect  for 
the  statute  of  limitations  or  for  anybody 
whose    claims     to    deference    are    money 
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and  a  pull,  could  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  in  San  Francisco.  The  corporations 
are  prudent  in  antagonizing  the  proposal. 
Spring  Valley,  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the 
individual  rich  men  who  have  had  dealings 
with  the  Supervisors,  and  perhaps  with  the 
courts,  are  naturally  averse  to  having  the 
history  of  their  transactions  inquired  into. 


An  overhauling  of  the  Harhor  Commis- 
sioners would  yield  some  instructive  results. 
I  am  informed,  for  illustration,  that  the 
materials  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
ferry  huilding  have  hcen  decided  on  with 
reference  to  the  interests  of  tlie  railroad 
company.  There  is  a  scandal,  too,  about 
favoritism  to  contractors,  wliich  has  reached 
tlie  Legislature.  The  bidders  for  the  new 
building  are  in  controversy  as  to  what  the 
specifications  mean.  Some  hold  that  it  is  re- 
quired that  all  the  partitions  of  the  structure 
shall  be  of  white  quartered  oak;  others  say 
that  white  oak  is  obligatory  for  the  lava- 
tories only.  If  white  oak  is  used  throughout, 
over  50,000  square  feet  will  have  to  be  im- 
ported from  the  East,  and  the  Southern 
Pacific  will  have  the  hauling  of  it — to  a 
State  that  is  rich  in  building  woods.  This 
doubt  as  to  the  scope  of  the  specifications 
makes  it  difficult  for  the  contractor  who  is  on 
the  outside  to  b'd  intelligently.  The  differ- 
ence in  cost  between  native  and  imported 
woods  is  great,  because  of  the  charge  for 
transportation  on  the  latter.  It  is  also 
arranged,  I  am  told,  that  most  of  the  steel 
will  be  brought  from  the  East,  to  oblige  the 
Southern  Pacific.  I  am  not  an  expert  in 
this  sort  of  thing,  of  course,  and  take  the 
word  of  others  for  these  imputations.  But 
a  Lexow  Committee  could  get  the  testimony 
of  experts.  The  greatest  value  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  kind  would  not  be  in  the  proofs 
of  indictable  crime  that  it  might  unearth — 
though  it  would  doubtless  do  ranch  in  that 
line,  if  honest — but  in  the  exposure  of  ras- 
cality in  the  public  business  just  within  the 
line  of  the  law,  or  shielded  from  legal  penal- 
ties by  the  lapse  of  time.  An  informed  pub- 
lic opinion  would  be  created  that  even  the 
predatory  rich  and  their  official  servitors 
would  fear.  The  methods  of  successful 
Ecoundrelism  would  be  made  known  and  the 
task  of  guarding  against  their  future  exer- 
cise rendered  less  difficult.  None  save  the 
designing  and  the  guilty  have  cause  to  fear 
a  Lexow  Committee. 


Apropos  of  the  war  upon  corruption,  the 
Citizens'  Defense  Association  has  had  a  bill 
introduced  in  the  Legislature  which,  if 
enacted,  will  strike  at  the  root  of  the  master 
evil  of  bribery.  It  is  Senate  bill  No.  845, 
which  amends  the  Penal  Code  by  making  a 
participant  in  bribery  a  competent  witness  as 
to  the  transaction.  The  testimony  so  given, 
it  is  provided,  shall  not  be  used  in  any 
prosecution  or  proceeding,  civil  or  criminal, 
against  the  person  so  testifying.  This  is  the 
measure  which  the  Letter  some  weeks  ago 
urged  upon  the  Defense  Association,  and  I  am 
glad  it  has  met  with  approval.  Let  the  bill  be- 
come a  law  and  the  situation  will  be  this:  No 
attorney  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company 
can  bribe  a  Supervisor  without  placing  iiim- 
self  at  the  mercy  of  the  bribed  official,  who 
can,  under  threat  of  exposure,  blackmail  the 
corporation  in  perpetuity  or  revenge  himself 
for  refusal  by  exposure;  no  attorney  can 
bribe  a  judge  with  a  client's  money,  with  the 
knowledge  of  that  client,  without  placing  the 
judge  at  the  mercy  of  the  client;  no  official 
can  take  a  bribe  with  better  security  for 
safety  than  the  honor  of  the  briber.  This 
bill  aims  to  destroy,  or  at  least  greatly  to 
impair,  that  equal  interest  in  concealment 
which  the  law  at  present  gives  the  corrupter 
and  corrupted.     The  business  of  buying  up 


legislators  would  be  made  enormously  more 
dangerous  than  it  is  now.  The  corruption  of 
officials  is  not  a  crime  peculiar  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  press  of  the  whole  State  should 
urge  the  passage  of  this  bill,  which  was  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Fay  on  January  2yth. 
It  is  not  aiiparent  how  any  honest  legislator, 
or  any  legislator  who  wishes  to  be  of  good 
reputation,  can  oppose  the  measure.  Of 
course  all  the  power  of  the  associated  vil- 
lainies will  be  brought  to  bear  against  it, 
but  they  will  not  dare  to  fight  in  the  open, 
and  in  the  existing  state  of  public  opinion  a 
few  determined  members  of  the  Legislature 
can  procure  the  passage  of  the  bill.  It  would 
work  as  much  good  in  the  direction  of  puri- 
fying official  life  as  the  Australian  ballot 
law  has  worked  in  its  domain. 


The   departure  of  Ward   McAllister  for  a 
world  where  there  is  no  Four  Hundred  has 
deprived  New  York  of  a  man  who  did  much 
to  improve  the  manners  of  its  aristocracy  of 
wealth.     McAllister  was  a  gentleman,  using 
the  word  in  its  restricted  sense.     That  is,  he 
was  well-born,  decently   educated   and    po- 
lite, advantages   denied  a  great  many  of  his 
metropolitan     pupils     and     followers.     He 
knew  how  to  order  a  dinner,  how  it  should 
be     served,    and    all    about    the     etiquette 
of    the    table.      This     knowledge    he    took 
admirable     pains    to    impart    to   the    new 
rich     among    whom    he    was     the     arbiter 
elegantiaruvi.     Besides  being  a  gourmet   he 
was     a    connoisseur  of    wines.    He    under- 
stood   the    art   of  entering  and    leaving   a 
drawing  room,  the  proper  form  of   introduc- 
tion, and  the   right  thing   for   a   gentleman 
and  lady  to   say  to  each  other  at  that  pleas- 
ing moment.    Nothing  was  hidden  from  him 
as  to  garden  parties,  five-o'clock  teas,  danc- 
ing,   picnics,  coaching   jaunts,  costume,   or 
any  of  the  amusements  of  fashionable  exist- 
ence.    He  took    himself  seriously   and  was 
taken     seriously    by    those    who   benefited 
from     his     knowledge.      The    press    jeered 
at  him,  but  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  seldom 
or  never  come  in  personal  contact  with  the 
life  in  which    McAllister  was  supreme.     To 
the  shafts  of  satire  and  ridicule  rained  upon 
him  from  the  newspaper  offices  of  the  whole 
country  New  York's  Beau  Nash  was  heroic- 
ally indifferent.     Of  course  he  was  amusing, 
but  he  certainly  was  not  useless.     The  old 
families  of  the  metropolis  had  no  need  of  his 
instruction,  or  thought  they  had   not,  and 
gave    him    and    his    pretensions   the    cold 
shoulder.     But  to  the  new  rich,  not  only  of 
New  Y'ork,  but  of  the  Union,  Ward  McAllis- 
ter was  a  benefactor.   He  created,  or  directed 
the  evolution  of,  a  school  of  manners,  and 
there  can  be  no  question  that  his  influence 
on  the  behavior  of  the  plutocracy  has  been 
all  for  good.    The  rich  of  the  provinces  made 
pilgrimages  to   the  capital   and    to   him   in 
order  to  learn,  and  he  polished  them,  both 
by  personal   exertion  and  through   the   ex- 
ample of  his  own  well-drilled  Four  Hundred. 
He  had  plenty  of  shrewd  sense,  within  his 
limits,  and  was  satisfied  to  do  what  he  could 
rather  than  to  repine  because  he  could  not 
accomplish  all  he  wished.     Knowing  that  it 
was  impossible  to  transform  vulgarity  into 
refinement,  he   contented  himself  with  im- 
pressing upon  the   vulgar   the   necessity   of 
adopting  the  forms  of  politeness.     Recogniz- 
ing that  wealth  newly  acquired  irripels    the 
socially  aspiring  to  ostentation,  he  sought  to 
make  that  ostentation  as  little  barbarous  as 
might  be.     He  led  by  gentle  stages.    Toward 
the  last  he  found  his  school  ready  to  listen  to 
printed  discourses  on  the  essential  bad  form 
of  imitation  and  was  quietly  working  to  in- 
fuse  a   tincture   of    Americanism   into   the 
American   aristocracy   of  money.     Possibly 
the  country  could  manage  to  struggle  along 
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without  a  fashionable  caste,  but  no  nation 
has  been  without  one,  and  since  we  have 
fashionable  society,  assuredly  it  is  well  that 
it  should  be  tamed  and  led  by  a  man  of 
McAllister's  fairly  good  taste  and  common 
sense.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Greater  Green- 
way  will  find  a  successor  as  learned  as  him- 
self in  polite  usage,  and  as  serious  in  the 
discharge  of  his  weighty  duties.  New  York 
witliout  a  McAllister  would  be  as  a  young 
ladies'  seminary  minus  the  professor  of  de- 
portment. 

What  view  St.  Peter  has  taken  of  Ward 
McAllister's  merits  it  is  not  permitted  us 
to  know,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  if  the  great 
man  has  been  denied  admission,  he  will  be 
able  to  solace  himself  with  the  conviction 
that  he  did  a  life's  work  that  deserved  more 
grateful  recognition  at  the  gates.  That  he 
enjoyed  existence  more  than  most  men  is 
certain.  It  is  not  given  to  many  to  have 
enthusiasm  for  an  ambition  that  is  easily 
realizable.  McAllister  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  his  achievements  and  himself. 
Who  is  there  among  us  that  would  not  be 
glad  to  have  that  sensation  with  him  abid- 
ingly? He  was  a  fribble,  of  course,  and  the 
set  of  a  coat,  or  the  tie  of  a  cravat,  or  the 
temperature  of  a  bottle  of  wine  was  of 
supreme  importance  to  him.  But  is  the 
average  man's  concerns  of  more  real  moment? 
The  millionaire  is  the  type  of  success;  he  is 
the  winner  of  the  prizes  that  all  save  a  few 
Americans  are  striving  for.  Was  Senator 
Fair's  life  larger  or  nobler  than  Ward  Mc- 
Allister's? I  dare  say  St.  Peter  has  taken  a 
pitying  interest  in  them  both. 


Everybody  in  San  Francisco  who  has  not 
some  private  interest  to  bias  his  judgment 
or  to  direct  his  wishes,  desires  a  new  charter. 
The  defects  of  the  old  Consolidation  Act, 
with  its  accretion  of  judicial  decisions  that 
hamper  municipal  action,  have  been  made 
clear  enough  through  the  years  to  the  dull- 
est intelligence.  But  while  San  Francisco 
wants  a  new  charter,  and  wants  its  badly, 
she  has  shown  repeatedly  that  she  will  not 
adopt  one  that  does  not  meet  her  demands 
completely.  Whether  the  one  submitted  by 
the  latest  Board  of  Freeholders  does  this  or 
not  will  require  study  and  controversy  to 
develop.  It  is  very,  very  long,  and  its  full 
meaning  is  not  to  be  mastered  at  one  read- 
ing. Mayor  Sutro  suspects  that  the  South- 
ern Pacific  was  careful  to  take  a  hand  in 
framing  it.  The  action  of  the  Freeholders 
in  selecting  as  a  boulevard  First  Avenue, 
along  which  the  Sutro  road  has  a  franchise 
for  a  few  blocks,  has  a  queer  look.  Other 
streets  could  just  as  well  have  been  chosen, 
and  the  possibility  of  clouding  the  right  of 
way  of  the  only  competing  line  to  the  ocean 
been  avoided.  Mr.  Sutro,  however,  is  not 
the  sort  of  man  to  mistake  his  own  for  the 
public's  interests,  and  if  the  hand  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  is  nowhere  else  visible  in 
the  charter,  he  will  undoubtedly  support  it. 
There  is  no  one  in  this  community  entitled 
to  be  listened  to  with  more,  or  as  much,  re- 
spect where  the  railroad  monopoly  is  con- 
cerned. He  knows  its  workings  and  has 
done  it  more  damage  here  and  in  Washing- 
ton than  all  other  anti-monopoly  agencies 
combined.  That  he  should  have  lost  his 
temper  and  used  hot  language  to  Freeholder 
Scott  when  the  latter  was  blocking  the  track 
of  competition  on  First  Avenue,  is  not  sur- 
prising. It  is  true  that  Mr.  Sutro  was  talk- 
ing for  his  own  property  interests,  but  those 
interests  happen  also  to  be  the  public's  in 
this  case.  As  between  Irving  M.  Scott  and 
Adolph  Sutro  the  judgment  of  San  Francieco 
will  not  hesitate  an  instant  when  the  point 
at  issue  is  the  friendship  of  either  for  the 
Southern  Pacific.  All  of  the  shipbuilder's 
interests  lie  with  the  railroad,  and  all  those 
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of  the  Mayor  away  from  it.  Considering  the 
relations  of  the  two  men  to  the  corporation 
and  their  contras-ted  records  of  public  ser- 
vice, one  is  not  astonished  that  Sutro  broke 
out  in  wrath  that  was  unparliamentary. 
Had  he  and  not  Scott  been  on  the  Board  of 
Freeholders,  who  would  feel  doubtful  about 
the  charter's  effect  unon  Southern  Pacific 
interests? 

There  is,  happily,  plenty  of  time  in  which 
to  examine  the  charter.  In  its  general 
features  it  is  manifestly  a  good  instrument, 
and  under  it  wo  should  have  something  like 
a  rational  scheme  of  responsible  local  gov- 
ernment. The  vital  question  to  be  settled 
is:  Is  it  free  from  the  Southern  Pacific  taint? 
If  it  is  not,  it  will  be  rejected.  It  would  be 
too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  a  charter  did  it 
give  to  the  monopoly  here  a  new  hold  when 
that  monopoly's  old  hold  on  the  city  and 
State  is  being  shaken  off. 

Arthur  McEwen. 


THE  TWADDLER. 

During  the  past  week  my  friend  Coleman  has 
passed  ine  repeatedly  without  recognition,  and  it 
annoyed  me,  for  James  and  myself,  though  not 
moving  in  precisely  the  same  circle — our  tastes 
differ — have  yet  been  on  excellent  terms.  EUert, 
the  ex-Mayor,  whom  I  have  taken  under  my  wing 
of  late,  since  he  has  quit  poUiics  and  risen  out  of 
the  retail  drug  business,  has  also  walked  by  with- 
out a  nod  or  a  glance.  It  struck  me  that  some 
enemy  had  possibly  been  poisoning  their  minds 
against  me.  Yesterday  I  encountered  them  to- 
trether  coming  out  of  EUert's  magnificent  offices  in 
the  Mills  building.  They  were  about  to  ignore  mo 
as  usual  wlien  1  accosted  them  with  some  heat. 
"  What  does  this  mean?"  I  demanded. 
"  Wliat  does  what  mean,  Persiflage?"  asked 
Coleman,  turning  a  dazed  look  upon  me. 

I  explained ;  whereupon  both  grasped  my  hands 
and  assured  me  that  the  slight  liad  been  entirely 
unintentional. 

"The  fact  is,  old  man,"  said  Coleman,  " that 
since  Governor  Budd  did  me  the  high  honor  of  ap- 
pointing me  to  the  Police  Commission,  I  have  been 
so  weighed  down  with  the  sense  of  responsibility 
and  the  labors  of  the  oflice  that  I  have  neither 
thouglit,  nor  eyes,  nor  ears  for  anything  else.  I 
can't  even  get  time  to  drop  into  the  Iroquois  Club." 
"  Same  here,"  sighed  EUert,  passing  a  weary 
hand  across  his  brow.  "I  wish  to  heaven  .\lvord 
and  Tobin  were  in  again.  The  toil  of  the  Mayor- 
alty was  nothing  to  this." 

I  would  have  continued  the  conversation,  but 
they  wandere  1  away,  their  heads  together  over  a 
copy  of  the  Examiner,  of  a  date  two  weeks  back, 
announcing  the  Governor's  determination  to  ap- 
point them.  Gad,  I  trust  that  when  I  get  the 
Labor  Commissionership,  1  shall  take  it  more 
lightly. 


Speaking  of  the  Governor,  I  considered  it  pru- 
dent to  run  up  to  Sacramento  on  Tuesday.  The 
previous  Saturday  I  had  refused  to  go  boating  with 
him  among  the  arches  ol  the  foundations  of  the 
new  ferry  building  and  assist  in  chipping  off  bits 
of  concrete  for  analysis 

"Nil,  hang  it,"  I  had  said.  "I  can't  atford  to, 
Governor.  It  woulil  coini)roniise  my  dignity,  don't 
you  know.  And  anvway,  I'm  not  an  engineer." 
"  But  neither  am  I,"  said  his  Excellency. 
"  Then  what  the  deuce  do  you  want  to  go  poking 
around  among  the  piles  for?"  I  retorted,  tor  1 
didn't  like  his  tone.  "  Why  don't  you  employ  an 
expert?  If  you  wanted  to  know  whether  the  county 
hoRijital  was  being  conducted  properly  you  wouldn't 
go  out  and  ask  the  patients  to  show  you  their 
tongues,  would  you?  " 

"Assuredly  riot!"  cried  the  Governor  angrily. 
"  And  let  nie  say.  Persiflage,  that  the  liberties  you 
take,  vour  insolence,  in  fact — " 

liut'l  waitetl  to  hear  no  more.  I  love  Budd,  and 
can't  bear  to  qnarrol  with  him. 

On  Tuesday  I  was  admitted  to  the  Executive 
aiiartnient  at  Sacramento  by  Dr.  Marc  Levingston, 
who  eyed  nie  anxiously. 

His' Excellency  was  delighted  to  see  me,  as  he 
always  is,  and  lifter  a  chat  al)out  his  dogs,  the 
weather,  the  Legislature  and  the  death  of  Ward 
McAllister,  he  grew  serious  and  said  : 

"  Persiflage,  you  have  come  at  the  right  time.  I 
want  your  advice  about  an  appointment  or  two  that 
I  fear  niay  not  lie  quite  as  jiopular  as  I  would  like. 
Now — " 

Here  Dr.  Leringston  stepped  forward,  seized  the 

Governor's  wrist,  felt  his  pulse  and  peremptorily 

ordered  him  not  to  indulge  in  further  conversation. 

"The  same  old   Jim,''  said   tlie  doctor,  as  he 


showed  me  to  the  door,  "  hut  he's  being  bored  to 
death  by  visitors  and  oflSce-seekers,  you  know,  and 
it's  all  i  can  do  to  keep  him  from  breaking  down." 
The  few  remarks  I  had  intended  to  make  on  the 
subject  of  the  Labor  Commissionership  have  been 
committed  to  paper  and  sent  by  mail.  Dr.  Leving- 
ston has  been  polite  enougli  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  case  of  Cresta  Bedamca,  and  added  his 
professional  testimony  to  its  merits. 

Up  at  the  University  Club  last  Sunday  afternoon 
there  were  a  few  of  us  in  the  billiard  room,  and  I 
came  in  for  some  chafling  because  of  a  display  of 
gross  ignorance  made  by  the  editor  of  this  paper. 
Intendmg  to  write  Nunc  Viinillis  he  wrote  Xunc 
Dimilus  instead.  Of  course  I  felt  mortified,  though 
in  no  way  responsible.  Yet  to  be  connected  witli  a 
publication  capable  of  such  a  blunder  is  obviously 
unpleasant.  Everj-  gentleman,  if  he  uses  Latin, 
should  use  it  correctlv.  I  said  as  much,  and  those 
in  the  billiard  room,  all  graduates,  agreed  with  me, 
naturally. 

"  It's  astonishing,"  said  Frank  Deermg,  "  how 
few  people  retain  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  classi- 
cal tongues,  which  not  to  know  is  disgraceful." 

"Yes,"  agreed  Donald  Campbell,  "  and  I'll  bet 
that  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  who  has  been  denied 
a  university  education  could  translate  even  that 
simple  line."  .      ,     ,  .        , 

'4  He  pointed  to  a  legend  under  the  lookmg-glass, 
■which  reads:  "  Vultm  est  index  animi." 
1,  "  Egad,"  laughed  Sam  Knight,  "  I  don't  thmk 
most  of  us  with  the  university  education  can  man- 
age to  do  it."  ,      ,  .„,, 

"  Pooh,"  said  Jack  Casserly,  "  that's  easy.  Why, 
it  simply  means,  '  The  vulture  is  an  indecent  an- 

''  That's  manifestly  absurd,"  scoffed  Frank  Mich- 
ael "  Vultus  is  derived  from  \iilpus,  meaning  fox, 
and  the  line  reads,  '  The  fox  is  the  index  of  all 
animals,'  which  is  a  slap  at  crafty  humanity." 

"  Good  Lord !  "  exclaimed  Shafter  Howard,  "  the 
whole  of  you  ought  to  be  birched.  Vulpis  means 
fox,  literally,  but  it  stands  for  craft,  too.  The  line 
reads:  '  Cunning  indicates  the  animal.'  And  it  s  a 
good  sailing,  too,  for  simplicity  is  the  mark  of  the 
gentleman."  ,  ,    t   ^■ 

"  Fudge,"  said  Horace  Piatt,  who  reads  Latin  as 
readily  as  he  does  English,  almost.  "  The  thing  is 
as  plain  as  a  b  c.  VuUm  est  index  animi—'  vulgar- 
ity, is  the  index  of  animality.'  There  you  are. 
Now  play  billiards."  ,  „,      ,       _  ,         j   t    i 

But  Harold  Wheeler  and  Charley  Eels  and  Jack 
Chetwood  insisted  on  trying  their  hands.  Finally 
the  room  was  in  an  uproar,  and  the  cry  arose, 
"  lA'ave  it  to  Persiflage !  "  ,  ,    ,,    , 

Walking  to  the  dictionary  stand,  I  turned  to  that 
portion  of  Webster  with  which  every  real  scholar 
is  acquainted,  and  read  aloud:  "  Valtus ^eat  index 
aiiimi— the  face  is  the  index  of  the  mind.  ' 

As  the  Cresta  Bedamca  passed  around,  a  quiet 
discussion  arose  as  to  whether  the  needs  of  the  age 
do  not  demand  that  the  classics  give  place  to  the 
sciences  in  the  university  curriculum,  but,  begad, 
I  would  listen  to  no  such  utilitarian  brutalities, 
and  took  my  leave  of  the  company  with  a  simple 
and  dignified  Salve. 

A  most  extraordinary  and  highly  discreditable 
Bceue  occurred  in  the  reading  room  of  the  Pacific 
Union  on  Wednesday  evening.  I  had  just  finished 
dinner  and  had  sat  down  for  a  chat  with  Major 
Rath  bone  and  George  Ives  on  the  melancholy  news 
from  New  York,  when  Joe  Quay  joined  us.  1  re- 
spect Quay  for  his  brother's  fake,  ihe  distinguished 


"Gentlemen,  gentlemen!"  admonished  Major 
Kathbone.     "Tut,  tut." 

"  This  publicity  is  a  breach  of  all  club  usage,  all 
tradition,"  persisted  Quay. 

"  I'm  sure,"  said  Ives,  "that  Persiflage  amuses 
us  all  immensely." 

"Amuses!"  I  cried,  turning  on  Ives  fiercely, 
"  confound  me,  sir,  do  you  think  I  write  to  amuse? 
Ko,  sir ;  I  have  a  serious  purpose,  and  one  that  it 
takes  some  intellect  to  comprehend.  It  seems  to 
have  escaped  vou  and  Quay." 

"  Purjiose,"'  sneered  the  Senator's  brother,  affect- 
ing to  laugh.    "  What  in  God's  name  is  it?" 

"To  elevate  the  standard  of  club  manners  and 
conversation,"  I  answered,  "  and  there  are  many 
discouragements— ves,  begad,  mary  discourage- 
ments, Mr.  Quay.  Can  you  understand  that? 
Damme,  can  you  understand  that?" 

"  Pooh,  you  old  ass,"  said  Quay.  And  in  another 
instart  I  would  have  been  at  his  throat  had  not 
Irving  M.  Scott  thrown  himself  upon  me,  crying 
that  ii  was  shameful,  indefensible,  for  gentlemen 
to  engage  in  violence  under  any  circumstances.  I 
saw  the  force  of  this,  and  calling  for  ray  hat  and 
stick  left  Quay  to  his  reflections,  giving  him  a  look, 
however,  which  will  forbid  him  feeling  surprised 
when  he  is  cited  to  appear  before  the  governing 
committee.  The  incident  was  particularly  unfortu- 
nate, as  it  did,  I  admit,  upset  my  nerves,  and  quite 
unfit  me  for  the  address  on  "The  Wig  at  the  Court 
of  Napoelon  "  which  I  was  down  to  deliver  at  Mr. 
de  Young's  private  theatre  the  same  evening.  I 
fear  that  I  acquitted  myself  but  poorly,  though  the 
applause  was  frequent  and  very  loud,  my  friend  De 
Young  kindly  leading  with  both  feet,  as  I  gi-ate- 
fully  perceived  from  the  stage. 


Senator  from  Pennsylvania;  but  I  own  it  shocked 
me  into  protest  when  he  flung  down  the  Bulletin 
after  a  glance  over  its  able  editoihil  page,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Hang  the  paper,  there's  nothing  in  it.        _ 

"  What,  sir,  did  you  expect  to  find  in  it?  1  in- 
quired, with  a  certam  stifl'ness,  for,  between  our- 
selves, I  contribute  editorials  to  the  Bulletin. 

"What  a  man  is  always  looking  for  and  never 
finds  in  his  paper— good  sense.  Confound  all  news- 
papers. ' ' 

"And  newspaper  men!"  he  added,   facing  me 

This  was  personal,  in  a  way,  for  though  my  con- 
nection with  journalism  is  rather  that  of  an  ama- 
teur than   a   professional,   I   could    not  but   take 

"  "Dainme,"  I  retorted  instantly,  "what  do  you 
meanby  tliat,  sir?"  ,  •  i    „   „ 

"  I  mean,"  said  he,  with  a  calmness  which  any- 
body could  see  was  forced,  "that,  since  you  take  it 
to  yourself,  you  ought  to  be  exijelled  from  this 
club,  and— yes,  by  Jove— every  club  in  San  Iran- 

"^^Good  heavens!"  ejaculated  Bobby  Grayson, 
his  glasses  dropping  from  his  nose  in  the  excite- 
ment, "  this  language  to  Persiflage? 

"■yes  by  gad,"  roared  Quay.  "It's  infamous 
that  nothing  can  be  said  or  done  here  without  its 
getting  into  print." 


'filad.  Quay,"'  I  replied,  seeing  that  as  be  had 
lost  his  temper  I  had  the  better  of  him  ''it  hasn  t 
been  my  good  luck  to  hear  you  say  anything  worth 
reporting." 


It  is  amazing  how  little  even  the  cleverest  men 
learn  from  experience.  Less  than  a  year  ago  no 
lawyer  in  the  town  held  a  more  dignified  standing 
at  Ihe  bar  than  my  friend  Herrin,  yet  by  keeping 
low  company  he  has  lost  it  all.  "  Be  a  statesman 
if  you  like,"'  I  used  to  say  to  him,  "but,  my  dear 
fellow,  I  implore  you  to  avoid  association  with  the 
minor  politicians.    They're  disreputable." 

"  I  know  it.  Persiflage,"  he  would  answer,  "  but 
I  need  them  in  my  business."  And  he  continued 
to  haunt  conventions  and  have  bai:k-room  confer- 
ences with  shadv  characters  until  it  became  posi- 
tively injurious  to  a  Judge's  reputation  to  be  seen 
with  him.     Even  Judge  McFarland  grew  cold. 

"Persiflage,"  said  Herrin  to  me  immediately 
after  the  election,  "  I  regret  that  I  did  not  follow 
your  advice.  I  find  I  am  avoided,  and  it  pains  me 
deeply."  ,  ,,  ^ 

"Then  try  and  recover  your  ground,  1  coun- 
seled, "by  keeping  out  of  sight  for  a  while.  After  a 
month  or  two  I'll  appear  in  public  with  you— take 
a  turn  on  the  promenade  of  an  afternoon,  you  un- 
derstand—and all  will  be  well." 

He  tried  to  follow  these  instructions— I  really  be- 
lieve he  sincerely  tiled — but  the  ambition  to  con- 
trol the  Board  of  Supervisors  has  been  too  much 
for  him.  .  ,,      ,       , 

Only  yesterday  lie  forced  me  to  ignore  the  hand 
which  he  held  out,  and  I  would  have  passed  with- 
out noticing  him.  But  I  couldn't  help  thawing  a 
trifle  when  he  stammered  pleadingly : 

"  Why — why,  Persilage,  would  you  cut  me? 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  replied  frigidly,  "  that  is  precisely 
what  I  would  do,  and  what  I  mean  to  do  hereafter 
until  you  mend  your  ways." 

"What,"  he  implored  in  a  voice  of  agony,  what 
have  I  been  doing  now?  " 

"  You've  been  meeting  Buckley  in  saloons,  I 
said,  and  passed  on. 

It's  a  pity ;  yes,  hang  me  if  it  isn  t.  But  wlien  a 
man  once  takes  to  such  courses  there  seems  to  be 
no  stopping  him.  Possibly  the  shock  of  my  rebuke 
may  have  its  effect,  but  at  best  it  can  be  but  tem- 
jjorary.    The  end  is  inevitable. 

What  a  pleasure  it  is,  when  one  has  rubbed 
against  the  rough  world,  to  return  again  to  one  s 
congenial  element.  It  refi-eshes  the  spirit,  begad, 
and  strengthens  one  to  throw  off  the  deteriorating 
influences  of  common  life.  It  was  my  fortune  to 
meet  on  Market  street,  only  last  evening,  Ned 
Greeiiwav  and  mv  protege  Cosgrave  of  the  Wave, 
walking  "arm-in-arm.  With  me  was  my  gallant 
young  co-worker,  Chanibliss.  The  world  is 
aware  that  cordiality  has  not  marked  the 
relations  of  our  little  hand  for  some 
time  and  only  co  d  bows  would  have  been  ex- 
changed, had  I  not  had  a  sudden  inspiration  and 
halted  Gieenwav  and  Cosgrave.  I  insisted  on  a 
handshake  all  round,  and  led  the  whole  party  over 
to  Newlands'  grill  room,  where,  as  benignant  fate 
would  have  it,  egad,  we  eiK.mntered  Stokes. 
Jlore  reeon<'iliatious  followed,  and  a  pleasanter 
scene  of  amity  I  never  witnessed  as  we  sat  around 
one  table  an"d  consumed  a  de\illed  bone  and  a 
couple  of  bottles  of  Ciesta  Bedamca.  Curse  me  if  I 
could  blame  Joe  Irwin,  who  does  Society  for  the 
Eraminer  and  Cook,  who  records  our  doings  in  the 
Argunaul.  for  being  affected  almost  to  tears.  W- 
gave  them  a  glass  apiec 
not  invited  to  sit  down 


but,  of  course,  they  were 
Persiflage. 


AliTHUll     McEWKS'S     LKTTKli. 


WHAT  SAY   YE    WOMEN    TO    THIS? 

Miss    Phoebe    Couzens    on    Single    Life    and    an   In- 
dependent   Career. 

I  read  tlic  other  day  that  whenever  a  young  girl 
consulted  Mary  Anderson  about  becoming  an  ac- 
tress, she  invariably  met  with  that  discouraging 
advice  Punch  gives  to  people  about  to  marry: 
Don't. 

That  gave  me  an  idea,  and  I  went  to  see  Miss 
Phoebe  Couzens.  For  bright  girls  nowadays  have 
so  many  other  ways  of  earning  a  li^^ng,  and  per- 
haps a  small  meed  of  fame,  that  it  ia  the  old  kind  of 
woman  who  is  stage-struck  now,  and  not  whole 
classes   of  all  kinda  of  girls. 

"Miss  Couzens,"  I  asked,  "suppose  that  I  was 
ten  years  younger  and  thought  that  I  was  ten  times 
cleverer  than  I  am;  in  short,  suppose  that  I  was  a 
school-girl,  that  my  head  was  full  of  the  new 
woman,  that  I  had  made  up  my  mind  never,  never 
to  marry,  and  intended  to  be  independent  of  my 
own  men  folks — what  advice,  in  the  light  of  your 
own  experience,  would  you  give  nie?" 

Miss  Couzens'  hair  is  just  softened  with  silver, 
she  has  dark  eyes  and  her  smile  is  very  gentle. 
She  smiled  as  she  said : 

"  Well,  let  me  tell  you  a  little  of  my  experience. 
That  miglit  explain  something. 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  never  had  to  battle  for  in- 
dependence. Everything  was  made  beautifully 
easy  for  me.  Some  of  the  faculty  and  most  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  the  University  in  St. 
Louis  were  friends  of  ours.  The  word  'person'  was 
interpreted  to  include  women  to  fit  my  case.  No 
obstacles  were  put  in  my  way,  and  I  became  a  law- 
yer as  easily  as  any  man  could.  I  understand  that 
a  women  lawyer  in  San  Francisco  had  to  get  a 
special  bill  passed  before  she  could  practice  law 
here.  What  effect  a  struggle  of  that  kind  would 
have  upon  my  temperament  I  can't  say.  But  as  I 
tell  you,  I  lived  in  my  own  home,  among  my 
friends,  who  petted  and  praised  me,  and,  if  any- 
thing, urged  me  on  the  path  which  as  a  girl  I  had 
chosen." 

"  And  do  you  wish  they  hadn't?"  I  asked,  sur- 
prised at  her  tone. 

"  I — don't — know." 

She  said  it  hesitatingly,  thoughtfully. 

We  were  both  silent  for  a  moment.  Then  I 
asked : 

"  And  men  didn't  stand  in  your  way  at  all — and 
we  women  aren't  abused? 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  It  is  as  I  tell  you.  Men  didn't  hinder,  they 
helped  me.  The  hardest  blow  I  ever  got  was  from 
a  woman." 

Shade  of  Susan  B.  Anthony !  When  I  recovered 
from  the  shock,  I  said : 

"  In  Chicago,  you  mean,  about  the  Presidency  of 
the  Woman's  World's  Fair  Commission?  Yes,  I 
know,  of  course,  about  the  dispute  between  your- 
self and  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer — " 

"  Not  at  all.  We  are  as  friendly  now  as  you  and 
I  are.  It  was  like  this:  Mrs.  Palmer  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  group  of  men  who  knew  they  could 
make  use  of  her ;  they  also  knew  that  I  would  not 
be  a  party  to  any  dishonest  practices.  They  said 
absurd  things  about  me;  for  instance,  that  I  was 
not  competent  to  write  the  few  letters  and  do  the 
little  business  required  of  the  President  of  the 
Woman's  Commission  of  a  little  World's  Fair,  when 
I  had  filled  the  position  of  Special  Commissioner 
of  Mortgages  and  that  of  United  States  Marshal — 
masculine  enough  for  the  '  new  woman' — eh?" 

"  Oh  I    I'm  wearv  of  the  new  woman." 

"  So  am  I.  Well,  at  Chicago,  I  was  opposed  by 
such  men  as  Mr.  de  Young,  you  understand.  As  to 
Mrs.  Palmer,  w'ell" — Miss  Couzens  lifted  hi^r  dark 
eyebrows,  and  her  smile  was  not  gentle  this  time — 
"  she  deliberately  lied." 

"Perhaps  it  is  their  irresponsibility  that  leads 
women  to  iib?"  I  suggested. 

"  Perhaps.  A  woman  like  Mrs.  Palmer  would  as 
lief  lie  as  not.  I  think  she  rather  enjoys  it.  When 
a  woman  goes  into  business,  though,  I  find  that 
she  becomes  more  truthful;  that  is,  more  careful 
of  what  she  says." 

"  Then,"  I  began  eagerly,  "a  business  life,  a  pub- 
lic life  for  women — " 

"  Public  life  for  a  woman,"  she  said  speaking 
slowly,  "is  fraught  with  hardship  and  trouble  and 
disai>pointment.  Here  am  I.  I  had  a  good 
start  in  the  race ;  almost  an  ideal  one.  I  have  had 
the  success,  the  excitement,  the  adulation.  But  I 
have  been  ill  and  of  late  I've  had  trouble.  I  am 
left  alone  now  and  feel  like  a  tree  standing  bare, 
whose  branches  have  been  lopped  off." 

She  leaned  her  head  wearily  on  a  soft,  plump 
hand  and  I  noticed  the  black  mourning  rings  on 
her  white  fingers. 

"  When  I  confided  my  fleeting  ambition  to  go  on 
the  stage— I  had  it  too  I — to  my  Father,"  I  said,  after 
a  pause,  "he  woke  from  his  aosorption  in  business 


just  long  enough  to  tell  me  sternly  that  he'd  rather 
see  me  in  my  grave.  Tell  me,  was  your  father  as 
liberal?" 

"  My  father  would  have  been  better  pleased  if  1 
liad  not  entered  public  life,  although  he  never 
opposed  my  wishes  in  that  resi)ect.  Men  don't 
like  their  women-folk  to  be  different,  do  they? 
If  a  girl  dances  every  dance  at  a  party,  there's 
no  one  so  jjleased  as  her  own  father  or  brother. 
And  if  she's  neglected,  there's  none  so  savage  as  he. 
I  suppose  he  feels  it  a  sort  of  reliection  on  himself. 
It's  a  survival  of  the  old  idea  that  an  old  maid  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  family." 

"I  suppose  your  father  wished  you  to  marry, 
too?" 

"No.  My  father  knew  that  my  temperament  is 
very  idealistic.  He  never  wished  me  to  marry  a 
man  of  only  ordinary  attainments.  We  were  very 
dear  to  each  other,  njy  father  and  I.  It  was  onlv 
before  his  death— when  he  who  had  always  stood 
between  me  and  trouble  was  about  to  leave  me — 
that  he  expressed  a  regret  that  there  was  no  strong 
arm  to  protect  me.  He  realized  that  disillusion 
would  be  very  jjainful  to  me.  You  know,  I  idealized 
women,  and  when  I  found  out  how  narrow,  how 
little-minded  they  are,  it  was  another  blow  to  me." 

I  didn't  say  anything  to  that.  How  could  I? 
And  she  went  on  : 

"  When  I  was  in  Washington  first,  they  all  said : 
'Oh I  this  won't  last.  She'll  be  snapped  up.'  I 
have  been  on  the  verge  of  matrimony  several  times. 
I  don't  know  why  I  have  never  married.  Destiny, 
I  suppose,"  she  said  laughing.  "At  the  time  I  was 
born  perhaps  the  stars  that  were  in  conjunction  had 
nothing  about  matrimony  in  them.  Still,  you  know 
what  the  Bible  says  about  true  repentance  coming 
never  so  late !  Only,  if  I'm  to  walk  down  the  other 
side  of  the  hill  with  a  man,  he  must  be  rich.  I 
could  have  climbed,  I  could  have  helped  a  poor 
man  build  up  a  fortune  when  I  was  a  girl,  but," 
she  added,  becoming  serious  again,  "my  enthu- 
siasm's gone.  I'm  willing  now  to  leave  the  battling 
to  the  young  ones.  I  do  believe,  though,  that  for 
woman  and  for  man  too,  the  natural  state,  the 
fullest  life  is  the  married  one." 

I  looked  up.  But  it  was  really  Miss  Phoebe 
Couzens  I  was  interviewing ;  and  she  said  it  as  sim- 
ply, with  quiet  conviction,  as  if  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  woman's  suffrage  and  woman's  independ- 
ence in  the  world. 

"A  woman  who  remains  single,"  I  said,  "may 
miss  much  joy,  but  she  misses  more  unhappiness. 
Of  course,  there  are  the  children— ,"  I  added  pen- 
sively. 

"  Yes,  there  are  the  children."  She  smiled 
again.  "I  think,"  she  said  quietly,  "there  are 
many  more  happy  marriages  than  unhappy  ones. 
And  that  same  instinct  of  motherhood  which  is 
strong  in  every  woman  goes  far  toward  making  a 
wife  content.  George  Cannon  told  me  this  once 
about  the  Mormon  women." 

We  talked  a  while  about  the  Mormons,  and  then 
I  asked  another  question  ; 

"  If  you  had  your  youth  to  live  over  again,  would 
you  do  as  you  have  done?  " 

"  I — don't  know."  She  sat  for  a  moment  think- 
ing; then  she  said: 

"  It  was  evidently  my  fate  to  be  the  kind  of 
woman  I  am." 

I  thought  to  myself  that  the  real  te^t  of  a 
woman's  opinion  is  the  way  siie  brings  up  her 
daughter.  I  remembered  a  harum-scarum  girl 
friend  of  mine  who  has  become  a  demure  wife  and 
mother.  She  told  me,  in  all  seriousness,  that  her 
daughter  should  never  have  the  liberty  she  herself 
had  had. 

"  They  say  it  is  as  much  a  mother's  instinct  to 
marry  her  daughter  off  as  it  is  to  nurse  her  when 
she  is  a  baby.  If  you  had  a  daughter.  Miss  Cou- 
zens, would  you  advice  her  to  adopt  a  profession — 
to  be  like  yourself,  for  instance?  " 

She  sat  for  a  moment,  her  hands  in  her  lap,  her 
ej'es  cast  down,  and  as  I  sat  facing  her  I  beiian  to 
imagine  in  what  way  the  mother  of  this  imaginary 
daughter  would  have  differed  from  Phfebe  Couzens, 
Lecturer,  Leader  of  Advanced  Women,  Lawyer, 
United  States  Marshal,  and  Special  Commissioner 
of  Mortgages. 

The  face  would  have  been  tenderer  possibly,  the 
well-modulated  voice  more  sympathetic.  Her  fig- 
ure would  have  been  fuller.  The  hair  might  have 
been  grayer,  but  it  would  been  parted,  perhaps, 
and  waved  back  from  the  broad  forehead,  and  the 
dresfl — well,  if  one  has  a  grown  daughter  one  must 
keep  up  with  the  styles,  I  suppose. 

I  had  been  so  busy  fixing  her  up  and  making  her 
over  all  in  a  moment,  that  when  she  did  speak  I 
had  almost  forgotten  my  question. 

"  I  should  not  constrain  a  child  of  mine  in  any 
way,"  she  said  lifting  up  her  eyes.  "  I  did  adopt 
a  little  girl,  my  niece,  but  slie  died  when  she  was 
seven.  I  should  havegiven  her  all  the  advantages 
to  be  had  in  this  nineteenth  century.  I  should 
have  wished  her  to  follow  her  bent,  to  develop  any 
talent  she  might  have.  But  if  she  had  lived  and 
married  a  good  man,  a  worthy  man,  she  would 
have  been  far  happier  than  if  she  had  been  as  I 
am.     If  her  husband  bad  been   a  brute  and  had 


abused  her  or  neglected  her,  a  life  like  mine  would 
have  been  enviable  in  comparison. 

"Don't  you  know,"  she  went  on,  "  it  is  hard  for 
women,  nowadays.  Formerly  there  was  but  one 
thing  for  them  to  do :  marry,  raise  a  family,  fry 
beefsteak  and  darn  stockings.  And  after  all,  it 
was  not  so  dreadful  a  thing.  A  woman  could  feel 
a  sense  of  rest,  of  duty  done;  for  there  was  no  use 
striving.  Her  lot  was  ready-made.  She  could  not 
alter  ii.  Now  there  are  so  many  avenues  open  to 
a  girl.  She  sees  other  women  successful  in  vari- 
ous professions  and  she  says  to  herself,  '  Why 
couldn't  I  do  that?'  The  wider  sphere  brings 
greater  responsibilities,  and  so  much  is  expected  of 
her." 

"  But  she's  happier  anyway,"  I  faid  stoutly. 

"I  don't  know.  The  >San  Francisco  lawyer  I 
mentioned  before  has  combined  both  kinds  of  life. 
She  has  her  children  and  need  not  look  forward  to 
a  lonely  ohl  age." 

I  held  Miss  Couzens'  cape  and  she  slipped  it  on, 
and  we  walked  out  together. 

"And  what  is  the  advice  you'd  give  to  that 
imaginary  daughter  of  yours?  Would  you  be  hap- 
pier to  see  hei- married?  " 

"  I^don't — know." 

She  had  said  it  again,  shaking  her  head  doubt- 
fully, thoughtfully— a  little  sadly,  it  seemed  to 
me. 

Where  were  the  dogmatism,  the  independence, 
the  assurance  about  which  so  much  has  been 
■written  ? 

We  said  good  morning,  and  as  I  walked  away  I 
found  myself  wondering  what  effect  this  talk  would 
have  had  upon  me  if  1  had  been  the  school  girl  I 
had  first  thought  of.  And  as  I  pondered  I  could 
almost  see  that  supposititious  young  woman  before 
me.  She  would  walk  a  little  pensively  to  the  car. 
She  might  sigh  occasionally  and  frown  over  her 
disappointment;  but  remembering  Miss  Couzens' 
plain  black,  narrow-skirted  gown,  my  up-to-date 
young  lady  would  soon  settle  herself  comfortably, 
with  an  approving  touch  to  her  big  silk  sleeves  and 
Paquin  skirt  six  yards  wide.  She'd  catch  a  glimpse 
of  her  fresh  young  face  in  the  little  mirrors  oppo- 
site and  she'd  smile  back  at  it,  wondering  whether 
she  was  as  charming  as  Miss  Couzens  must  have 
been  when  she  was  the  flower  of  young  new- 
womanhood.  She'd  think  it  over  all  the  way 
home,  and  be  a  little  preoccupied,  but  if — such 
things  are  possible — the  brother  of  her  dearest 
friend  should  have  happened  to  meet  her  at  the 
corner  when  she  stepped  oft  the  car,  she  would 
have  permitted  him  to  walk  with  her  to  her  home. 
At  parting  she  would  have  smiled  very  kindly  upon 
him.  He'd  find  her  unusually  sweet  and  pretty,  and 
her  own  dreams  that  night  would  be  very  different 
from  those  of  the  night  before. 

But  then  school  girls  are  proverbially  silly  I 

M.  M. 
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ARTHUll     McE  WEN'S     LETTER. 


A   SAGEBRUSH  COMEDY. 

I. 

Colonel  Krunk  VVriglit,  Superintendent  of  the 
Caae  Dollar  mine,  looked  more  than  his  forty-eight 
years  aa  his  wif- of  twenty  faced  him  with  burn- 
ing cheeks,  wide-open  eyea  and  clinched  handa 
held  ailllydown  by  her  aidea.  she  was  veiy  angry, 
and  80  was  th'i  Colonel. 

"  How  dare  you,  P'rank  Wright,  how  dare  you !" 
ahe  demanded  with  the  hysteria  of  wrath  in  her 
voice.    It  rose  in  apite  of  her. 

The  Colonel  had  better  command  of  himself. 
When  a  man  has  followed  mining  for  thirty  yeara, 
and  ''placed  propertiea"  in  London,  and  reachej 
the  rank  of  one  of  the  three  best  poker  playera  in 
Nevada,  hi'  grip  on  himaelf  in  an  emergency  is  apt 
to  be  reasonably  strung  ."^tiU  he  looked  much  lesa 
careless  than  he  had  ever  been  when  dislodging 
jumpers  from  a  claim,  or  holding  a  claim  when  he 
had  jumped  it.  His  behavior  in  his  shooting 
scrape  at  PiocJw  had  won  him  the  serious  respect 
of  the  residents,  and  particularly  of  the  gamblers 
andother.^of  the  leisure  class  who  are  compelled 
to  include  an  occasional  e.tchange  of  shots  in  their 
calculaliuu  of  the  probable  incidents  of  Ife.  The 
C.<lonel  had  loiig  ago  taken  his  place  among  the 
level-headed,  ateady-n'  rved,  masterful  men  of  the 
Sagebrush.  The  millionaires  esteemed  him  for  his 
abilities  and  the  "boys,"  while  familiar  with  him, 
aa  with  everybody  of  their  acquaintance,  accorded 
him  ilefcrence  as  a  man  of  equal  sand  and  aenae. 

When  the  Colonel,  after  the  big  strike  in  the  Case 
Dollar  hail  made  a  clean-up  of  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion out  of  his  btock,  he  astonished  Horn  Silver  and 
imperiled  his  reputation  for  level-headedneas  by 
marrying  Nina  St.  Clair. 

It  was  just  the  right  name  for  the  girl.  You 
know  tlie  kind — pretty  in  a  small-featured,  large- 
eyed  way,  a  vivacious  chatterer,  a  thing  of  amiles 
and  laughter,  frivolous,  heedleas,  a  coquette  from 
her  cradle.  Yet  the  large  eyes  could  melt,  and 
when  that  happened  the  sobered,  babyish  face  in- 
spired tlie  man  beholding  it  to  atrong  impulses  of 
careasing  tenderneaa.  The  aort  of  girl  who  drivea 
a  lover  to  distraction,  and  a  husband  to  despera- 
tion. 

The  Colonel  had  not  the  faintest  notion  of  asking 
I'isa  St.  Chiir  or  anybody  else  to  marry  him 
when  the  fatal  interview  began.  She  came  weep- 
ing into  the  sitting  room  where  the  Colonel  sat 
after  dinner,  reading  hia  newspaper  and  smoking 
hia  cigar.  Mamma,  the  landlady  of  the  boarding 
houae,  a  widow  of  wide  experience  with  all  varie- 
tiea  of  the  ineligibles  who  crowd  mining  regions, 
had  rebuked  her  daughter  for  levity  of  manner  in 
her  conversation  with  aundry  young  gentleman  at 
the  table. 

"  Gooil  Lord,  what'a  the  matter?"  asked  Colonel 
Frank,  jumping  up 

Slisa  St.  Clair  was  startled.     She  had   thought 
the  shabby  room  empty.     But  she  waa  not  a  young 
lady  of  reticences. 
"  Maw,  ".'•he  sobbed,  "has  been  pitching  into  me." 
"  Pitching  into  you !    What  for?   What  the  deuce 
have  you  bt  eu  doing?"  a-ked  Ihe  Colonel,  relieved. 
"  Well" — and  Miss  St.  Clair  dropped  gracefully 
into  a  chair  and  began  drying  her  eyes,  "  Well,  she 
Bays  I've  been  flirting." 
"Flirting!" 

Tlie  Colonel  waa  astonished.  He  had  known  the 
Widow  St.  Clair  in  other  camps  than  Horn  Silver. 
Indeed,  he  had  known  her  huaband,  a  good  fellow 
in  his  day,  and  felt  it  hia  duty,  which  had  grown 
to  be  a  habit,  to  board  with  lier,  and  otherwise 
"help  her  out,"  with  the  carele.ss  benevolence  of 
his  kind.  If  lie  lent  her  money  he  did  not  expect 
to  get  it  back  again,  and  more  than  once  when  a 
camp  ha  1  petered  he  had  joined  with  a  few 
fellows  with  a  regard  for  old  times  in  moving 
her  to  a  newer  camp.  He  had,  although  unaware 
of  it— not  being  given  to  keeping  account  of  per- 
sonal e.Kpenses — paid  for  Nina's  education  at  the 
Reno  Episcopal  hstablishment  of  Christian  Educa- 
tion for  Young  Ladies.  She  waa  a  child  to  him. 
He  remembered  when  alio  waa  born  in  Eureka,  and 
she  had  aat  on  his  knee  and  pulled  hia  moust-ache 
when  it  was  not  grey.  Eighteen  years  is  a  short 
apace  to  look  back  across. 

"  Flirtingl"  he  cried,  eyeing  her  with  a  new  in- 
terest.    "LioodLord!" 

It  aurprised  him  to  aee  what  a  young  woman  alie 
had  grown  to  be,  and  what,  a  pretty  one. 
"  Well,"  lie  added,  "  and — and  were  you?" 
"  No!" 

She  aat  up  straight,  imlignant. 
"  Surely  you  don't  think  I  care  for  him,  do  you. 
Uncle  Frank?" 
i   "Who's  him?" 

"  \Vhy,  your  nephew.  Tommy." 
The  Colonel  waa  instantly  conacious  of  a  change 
in  hia  feelings  toward  Tommy,  who  had  come  to 
him  atraight  from  Harvard  and  been  made  time- 


keeper at  the  Case  Dollar — a  lad  with  fair  hair 
parted  in  the  middle,  immense  quantities  of  good 
clothes,  and  ev---n  a  larger  outtit  of  calm  assurance. 
The  Colonel  had  fancied  him.  Dithdent  young 
men  were  not  in  his  line.  To  get  on  in  the  Sage- 
bruah  one  n.  eds  a  good  opinion  of  himaelf  and 
plenty  of  self-assertion. 

"  He  18  not  my  nephew,"  said  the  Colonel, 
frowning,  "only  the  son  of  a  cousin.  Flirting 
with  yiiu,  eh?  1 11  fire  him,  if  you  say  so,  blast  hia 
cheek." 

She  came  over  and  sat  on  the  arm  of  hia  chair 
and  smoothed  the  wiinkles  out  from  between  his 
eyebrows,  and  lauglied  and  said  she  didn't  want 
anything  horrid  done  to  poor  Tommy,  who  waa 
really  a  mere  child. 

"Child!"  acoffed  the  Colonel.  "  Why,  Nina,  my 
kitten,  he  is  three  years  older  than  you  are." 

"Oh,  I  hate  young  m..'n!"  she  said,  and  proved 
it  by  marrying  the  Colonel,  a  month  later. 

Everybody  in  Horn  Silver  said  he  waa  a  fool. 
He  harbored  some  suspicion  of  that  kind  himaelf, 
but  Colonel  Frank  Wright  had  reached  the  age 
when  men  are  likely  to  think  that  the  highest  wis- 
dom is  folly.  Money  and  work  and  level-headed- 
ness  had  not  prevented  the  Colonel  from  feeling 
lonely,  and  poker  is  not  to  ad  a  satisfying  substi- 
tute for  the  domestic  affections. 

II. 

They  had  traveled  for  three  montha  and  been 
home  another.  Home  for  them  was  the  Interna- 
tional Hotel.  The  Colonel  preferred,  being  a  man 
of  few  illuaious,  to  subsidize  rather  than  live  with 
his  wife's  mother,  whom  he  respecteil.  By  nature 
he  was  a  superintendent.  Also,  he  had  a  temper  of 
his  own. 

"  That's  right,  Nina,"  be  said,  with  forced  calm- 
ness, "  tiare  up  and  make  a  row,  but  all  the  same 
you've  got  to  stop  flirting  with  that  boy.  You 
won't  have  a  ahreu  of  reputation  left  if  you  don't. 
And  I  tell  you  again  "—here  he  went  off  his  centre 
and  banged  the  table  with  hia  fist  where  he  stood 
— "  I  won't  have  my  wife  talked  about.  It  would 
kill  me — or  somebody  elae,"  he  ended,  recovering 
hia  grip  on  himself. 

"Oh,"  cried  Nina,  breaking  down,  as  always, 
when  her  husband  contracted  bis  eyebrows  and 
spoke  in  that  harsh,  steady  tone,  "Oh,  that  I 
should  have  married  a  man  that  wants  to  murder 
his  own  nephew !" 

"  He's  not  my  nephew,"  protested  the  Colonel, 
with  a  mildness  that  did  him  credit,  since  the  same 
information  had  been  forced  from  him  daily  for 
three  weeks.  "But  Nina" — he  went  over  to  her 
and  patted  her  head,  and  no  doubt  would  have  tried 
a  conciliatory  kiss  had  her  face  not  been  buried 
in  a  handkerchief — "  But  Nina,  my  child,  this 
must  stop.  You  tie  my  hands.  I  can't  discharge 
the  cub,  or  kick  him,  or  kill  him,  or  do  anything, 
for  that  woulcl  advertise  that  I'm  jealous,  and  I've 
too  much  pride  for  myself  and  you  to  let  unybody 
on  earth  think  I've  a  doubt  of  you." 

"Anybody  except  your  wife,"  taunted  Nina,  tak- 
ing courage  aa  he  became  tender.  "  I'm  sure  it's 
ahameful  the  way  you  inault  me  and — and  poor 
Tommy,  too." 

"  Damn  Tommy !"  cried  the  Colonel. 

"Oh,"  gasped  Nina,  "and  your  own  nephew, 
too!" 

Then  the  storm  raged,  and  the  lady,  drawing  her- 
self up  in  the  majesty  of  her  wrongs  and  five-feet- 
one,  sailed  from  the  room. 

■The  Colonel  walked  the  floor  and  burned,  not 
smoked,  two  cigars.  Poor  man,  he  had  sought 
peace  in  marriage,  sought  love  and  home  and 
divorce  from  all  the  old,  stale,  ugly  pleasures  of  the 
aingle  man.  And  he  had  found  a  tempest  instead 
of  a  haven.  Anything  but  this  flirting,  he  thought, 
he  coulil  endure.  The  Colonel  knew  little  of 
women.  He  had  crude  ideas  concerning  them.  To 
hia  mind  a  married  tlirt  had  ever  been  something 
to  which  he  freely  gave  a  name.  Now  he  had  one 
for  a  wife.  The  flirting  had  begun  on  their  honey- 
moon, and  it  had  gone  on  since,  if  not  with 
Tommy — whom  the  devil  seize  for  a  brainleas  cub  I 
— then  with  somebody  else.  The  Colonel  could  not 
comprehend  action  without  intelligent  intention. 
That  there  are  girls  to  whom  it  is  as  natural  to 
flirt  as  it  is  to  breathe  is  a  truth  that  waa  not  re- 
vealed to  hia  downright  understanding. 

But,  after  all,  Nina  was  a  dear  little  thing.  She 
was  only  a  child.  And  he  was  an  old  fellow. 
'Chat  couldn't  be  denied.  He  looked  at  his  face  in 
the  glass  and  shook  his  head.  His  heart  swelled 
in  his  breast.  Yes,  he  must  be  gentler  with  the 
young  thing,  and  take  better  care  of  his  darling. 

So  the  Colonel  touched  the  bell,  and  Nina  came, 
and  when  he  held  out  his  arms,  imploring,  she 
went  into  tliem,and  generously  forgave  him. 

To  explain  how  it  happened  that  the  lady  ap- 
peared when  the  Colonel  touched  the  bell  reveals 
much.  They  quarreled  often  as  to  Tommy,  and 
when  she  fled  from  him.  it  was  to  a  room  of  her 
own.  Between  this  room  and  the  common  apart- 
ments electric  communication  had  been  eatablished. 
Reconciliation   waa  aa  swift  as  wrath.    When  the 
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Colonel  touched  the  button  it  waa  notification  that 
he  waa  sorry ;  when  she  touched  the  button  it  waa 
likewiae  the  sign  of  penitence.  Happily  the  bell 
never  rang  but  one  went  instantly  to  the  other. 

"  How  ridiculous  all  this  nonsense  is,"  smiled 
Nina  on  her  pleased  lord's  knee  and  lifting  her  face 
to  his. 

'■  Yes  indeed,"  agreed  the  Colonel  heartily,  "  I 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself,  I  know.  Don't 
mind  me  when  I  lose  my  temper,  darling." 

"  And  you  mustn't  mind  what  I  say  either," 
said  Nina,  snuggling.  "  If  it  waa  anybody  worth 
while,  of  course  I  wouldn  t  care  if  you  objected, 
but  Tommy  is  only  a  boy,  a  foolieh  boy." 

"  Don't  let's  talk  about  Tommy,"  auggested  the 
Colonel,  trying  to  beam.  "  He's  a  whiffet,  a  little 
Eastern  dude  that  ought  to  be  on  Broadway  with 
hia  fancy  toga  and  aira  instead  of  being  out  here 
among  men." 

"He  does  dress  beautifully,  Frank,  doean't  he? 
And  I  think  he's  very  good  looking,  don't  you?  " 

"He'll  pass,  I  suppose,"  admitted  the  Colonel, 
restive. 

"  But  he's  so  young,"  reflected  Nina.  "  A  mere 
child." 

"He's  twenty-two,"  growled  the  Colonel,  "and 
I  really  wish,  dearest,  that  you'd  keep  him  in  hia 
place." 

III. 
But  Tommy  had  aomething  to  say  about  that. 
In  bis  view,  his  place  was  to  be  where  he  wished, 
aud  it  was  opposite  Nina  at  the  table  as  usual  in 
the  hotel  dining  room  that  evening.  A  Harvard 
education,  working  upon  a  diapoaitiou  that  needed 
no  adventitious  aids  to  give  itconfldeuce,  had  made 
of  Tommy  a  youtii  who  should  have  been  tngliah, 
so  calm  waa  his  assurance  of  superiority  to  all  other 
created  things. 

He  ogled  Nina  and  chaffed  her,  and  she  met  his 
impudence  with  light  laughter  and  bright  banter 
and  airs  of  languishing.  She  couldn't  help  it. 
Sex  WdS  so  strong  in  her  that  a  presentable  man 
ready  for  flirtation  was  a  resistless  c^iallenge. 

I'ommy  was  cruel  in  hiaatrenfith.  He  knew  that 
Nina  loved  him,  and  he  smiled  upon  her  with  the 
mastership  of  that  knowledge.  Only  a  certain  de- 
gree of  regard  for  the  Colonel,  his  relative,  who 
had  befriended  him  and  was  really  a  decent  aort  of 
old  chap,  bad  imposed  restraint  upon  him.  But, 
after  all,  a  man  can't  be  expected  to  turn  about 
and  run  if  women  will  fling  themselves  at  his  head. 
Relative  or  no  relative,  benefactor  or  no  benefactor, 
by  Jove  the  elderly  Colonel  would  have  to  do  his 
own  guard  duty. 

Nina  gave  him  both  eyea  aa  ahe  went  from  the 
dining  room.  She  dropped  her  handkerchief,  too. 
Colonel  Wright  looked  unconacious,  but  he  aaw. 
It  waa  the  great  battle  of  the  series.  He  had 
tried  his  beat,  hia  noblest  best,  to  hold  in,  but 
Nina,  infatuated,  seeking  her  destruction  in  obedi- 
ence to  impulse  that  discretion  waa  powerless  to  re- 
strain, returned  again  and  again  in  the  domestic 
talk  to — Tommy. 

"I  believe!"  ahouted  the  Colonel,  when  the 
quarrel  had  risen  from  height  to  height,  and  his 
efforts  at  repression  had  but  served  to  give  force  to 
his  confined  wrath,  like  steam  in  a  boiler,  "I  be- 
lieve, by  heaven,  you  love  that  puppy !" 
"Oh!" 

"Yes,  madam!     I  believe  you  love  the  cub,  and 
are  sorry  you  married   an  older  man.    Go  if  you 
like,  but  if  you  stay  with   me  you  must  not  dis- 
honor me!" 
"  Diahonor,  Frank?    Oh!" 

It  disturbed  aud  puzzled  him,  she  spoke  so 
quietly,  and  went  away  without  slamming  the  door 
behind  her.    This  was  new. 

The  Colonel  got  out  the  decanter,  and  drank,  his 
cigars,  and  smoked.  He  waa  Sony  he  had  spoken 
— that,  at  least,  he  had  gone  to  such  lengths.  But 
he  was  right,  whatever  happened.  He  knew  men, 
and  women  too.  Every  man  in  Horn  Silvi  r  waa 
perhapa  laughing  at  him  by  this  time.  His  lingers 
worked,  and  he  had  Tommy's  throat  in  view.  No, 
that  wouldn't  do.  Be  hanged  to  him,  no  matter 
what  c^me,  he  wouldn't  play  the  wretched,  ignoble, 
ridiculous  part  of  the  injured  husband.  .V  fool  like 
that — a  white-headed,  simpering  school-boy,  a 
pitiful  dandy  tenderfoot!  He  ought  to  have  known 
better  than  to  have  married  Nina.  He  was  too  old 
for  her — too  old. 

IV. 
Nina  went  to  her  room,  and  wept  softly  there. 
Tlien  she  grew  indignant  as  the  process  of  undress- 
ing advanced.  She  fairly  Hung  herself  into 
bed,  and  was  in  the  act  of  tugging  the  blankets 
resentfully  over  her  head  to  cover  herself  and 
her  wrongs  from  the  world — was  in  the  act  of 
thinking  how  unpardonable,  how  absurd  it  waa  for 
a  big  splendid  man  like  her  husband  to  ba  jealoua 

of  such 

When  a  whispering  voice  aaid  : 

"Nina!" 

She  aat  up,  frightened. 

"  Nina." 

It  couldn't  be  imagination,  then? 

No,  it  wasn't  imagination.    The  door  of  a  cloeat 
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opened,  very  slowly,  and  juet  enough  to  permit  the 
egress  of  a  head — a  man's  head. 

But  that  she  was  frozen  with  terror  by  the  sight 
of  the  moving  door  she  would  have  screamed. 

"  Nina,  darling,"  said  the  head. 

It  was  tbe  head  of  Tommy — the  fond  and  foolish 
and  leering  head. 

"  S-s-sh !"  breathed  Nina,  recovering  all  at  once, 
and  lifting  a  warning  finger  to  her  red,  full  lips. 

Then  she  waved  her  dimpled  hand  toward  him, 
and  Tommy,  the  Tarquin,  took  heed  and  softly 
closed  the  door  on  himself  again. 

Nina  reached  forth  her  arm  and  toucheil  a  button. 

"Frank,"  she  said. 

"  Yes,  Nina,"  answered  the  Colonel  very  slowly. 
But  though  bis  face  was  set,  his  eyes  softened  at 
the  sight  of  that  small,  that  lovely  little  iignre,  sit- 
ting there  in  its  dainty  night  dress. 

"I  wanted  to  ask  you,"  she  said,  dropping  her 
eyes  timidly,  "  if  you  meant  in  earnest  what  you — 
what  you  told  me  you  know?" 

"  It's  for  you  to  judge,"  replied  the  Colonel,  with 
creditable  frigidity. 

"Then  you  do  truly  think  that  I'm — I'm  fond  of 
— of  that  person  you  mentioned?" 

"  Your  behavior  certainly  bears  out " 

"  Well,  sir,"  she  interrupted,  lifting  her  head  in 
dignity,  "you  are  not  quite  such  a  silly  as  I  thought 
you.  You  were  wrong  about  me,  but  your  eyes 
were  tharper  than  mine  in  one  way.  I'm  going  to 
give  up  Tommy — your  nephew." 

"Givohimup?  Nina  you're  a  dar — "began  the 
Colonel,  radiant. 

"  Yes,  I've  got  him,  and  you  can  have  him.  Just 
open  that  closet,  please." 

The  Colonel,  awaking  from  a  daze,  tore  wide  the 
door,  tore  out  what  was  there,  and  his  working 
fin^"ers  found  what  they  had  had  in  view. 

Nina's  laugh  rose  high  and  merry. 

"  Don't  Frank,  don't  kill  him.    Spank  him!" 

And  the  Colonel  obeyed. 

A.    M. 

San  Francisco,  February, 


AMUSEMENTS. 

There  is  always  a  reason  for  an  actor's  popularity. 
Theatrical  audiences  niay  be  fickle  and  sometimes 
injudicious,  but  he  who  wins  applause  has  in  some 
degree  deserved  it. 

Frederick  Warde  and  Louis  James  are  not  great 
actors.  For  one  thing,  their  art  is  not  elevated 
enough  or  potent  enough  to  blind  their  audience  to 
a  perception  of  the  improbabilities  of  classic  tragedy. 
But  their  experience  and  ability  save  the  play  from 
degenerating  into  melodrama.  They  present  an  ex- 
cellent repertoire  in  an  unpretentious,  careful,  in- 
telligent manner.  Their  best  is  not  the  best,  but 
there  is  merit,  worth  in  it ;  and  although  they  and 
their  company  overlook  some  of  the  gems  in  the 
Shakespearean  jewel-box  and  sadly  distort  others, 
there  are  still  pure  stones  enough  to  make  a  second- 
best  ornament. 

Where  these  two  men  fail  is  in  not  being  more 
richly  endowed.  They  have  made  the  most  of  their 
stock  in  trade ;  they  have  done  all  that  industry 
and  honest  effort  can  do,  but  they  lack  the  feu  sacre. 
Neither  of  them  has  ever  made  his  listener  forget 
for  a  moment  that  an  actor  stands  before  him; 
neither  of  them  will  ever  so  realize  and  vivify  a 
character  as  to  lose  his  identity  in  the  audience's 
eyes. 

As  a  whole,  the  presentation  of  "  Julius  Cajsar  " 
is  a  creditable  one.  Warde  is  a  good  Cassius — always 
within  his  limitations.  His  diction  is  clear,  his 
reading  appreciative.  His  action  is  faulty,  and  he 
overvalues  a  situation  now  and  then,  but  he  is 
always  in  good  taste.  As  Brutus,  James  was  en- 
thusiastically received.  His  best  acting  is  in  the 
quarrel  scene  with  Cassius.  One's  remembrance  of 
his  performance  is  of  occasional,  detached,  finely- 
delivered  speeches,  but  there  i.s  no  clear,  distinct 
conception  of  a  living  man  behind  them.  The  pic- 
tures are  blurred,  interrupted.  Walter  Walker's 
Caesar  is  dully  handsome.  Guy  Lindsley's  Antony 
is  well  done.  The  ambitious  young  actor  has  ability 
besides  his  good  looks.  The  great  scene  in  the 
fourth  act  was  a  strong  piece  of  work,  and  the 
audience  remained  seated  to  the  end  while  his 
speech  over  Brutus  wound  up  the  play — a  courtesy 
which  San  Francisco  audiences  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  paying  the  unfortunate  actor  who  speaks  the 
epilogue. 

Miriam  Micqklson. 


Next  week  Warde  and  James  produce  "Francesca 
da  Rimini,"  "  Richelieu,"  "  Othello,"  "  Julius 
Caisar  "  and  "  Richard  III." 

James  was  almost  ill  with  a  cold  in  his  face  on 
last  Monday,  the  opening  night.  Mr.  Warde,  in 
his  speech  before  the  curtain,  expressed  himself  as 
deeply  indebted  to  his  companion  for  sacrificing 
himself  that  the  play  might  go  on.  And  it  was  a 
sacrifice.    If  Mr.  James  had  been  a  woman  nothing 


could  have  induced  him— or  her — to  appear.  Of 
course,  a  one-eyed  Brutus  is  better  than  none,  but 
has  the  man  no  vanity? 

Herrmann's  engagement  has  been  a  very  success- 
ful one.     It  closes  to-night. 

Nellie  McHenry  follows  at  the  California  in  "A 
Night  at  the  Circus,"  beginning  February  11th. 

Greer  Harrison's  new  play  "  Runnymede  "  will 
probably  be  presented  by  Warde  and  James  in  a 
later  engagement  at  the  California. 

At  the  Saturday  Popular  Concert  to-day,  Sigmund 
Beel  will  play  a  violin  solo — a  positive  treat  for 
music  lovers. 

There  is  talk  of  a  lecture  upon  the  Silver  Ques- 
tion, to  be  given  by  Miss  Ph(ebe  Couzens  at  Metro- 
politan Temple  soon.  San  Franciscans  are  inter- 
ested both  in  the  talented  speaker  and  her  subject. 


TRILBY'S   FOOT. 


Du  Maurier's  metrical  description  in   French  of 
Trilby's  toot  is  thus  translated  for  the  New  York 

Sun: 

Poor  Trilby — beautiful  and  good  and  dear ! 
I  am  her  foot.  Let  him  who  will  divine 
What  tender  friend,  that  worshipped  at  her  shrine 

In  other  days,  hath  framed  (with  love  sincere) 
This  charming  souvenir — child  of  a  day — 
Child  that  a  breath  might  bear  away. 

A  twin  I  was  :  where  is  my  brother,  where? 

Alas!  us  two,  whom  Love  hath  parted  quite, 

Eternity,  I  trust,  shall  reunite; 
And  we  shall  be,  as  once  we  were,  a  pair. 

At  a  chaste  couch's  end,  where  never  aught 

Shall  trouble  Trilby's  dreaming  thought. 

Oh,  tender  friend,  oh  for  the  days  that  were ! 

The  door  is  fast  that  sheltered  Trilby's  worth. 

Heaven  lies  afar  *   *  *  and  on  this  nether  earth, 
Which  smiled  on  us,  and  will  be  light  to  her. 

If  one  shall  seek  our  peers,  from  east  to  west, 

In  vain,  I  ween,  will  oe  the  quest. 


Use  Burnham's  Clam  Bouillon. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ESSAYS    BY  THOMAS  MAGEE 

A  BOOK  FOR  STUDENTS. 

The  Alphabet  and  Langnage. 
Immortality  of  the  Big  Trees. 
Wealth  and  Poverty  of  Chicago  Fair, 


The  publisher  calU  special  attention  to  this  book,  just 
Issued,  It  has  been  most  favorably  noticed  by  the  pre«s. 
It  treats  of  some  of  the  most  important  subjects  upon  which 
the  mind  can  be  engaged.  Price,  in  paper,  50  cents;  iu 
cloth,  75  cents;  iu  leather,  ?1. 

WM.    DOXEY,  Publisher, 
631  Market  st.,  under  Palace. 


HUDSON  RIVER  DYEiNC  AND  GLEANING  WORKS. 

409  Sdtter  St.  Telephone  5309. 

Ladies' Ball  and  Party  Dresses  cleaned  with  greatest  caaj 
Gents'  Coals,  Vests  and  Pants  Cleaned.  Dyed  and  Re- 
paired in  Best  Style  at  Lowest  Prices. 
Carpels  cleaiied  3c  a  ynrd.     Kenovatlnga  Specialty. 

LACE  CUKTAIN3  AND   BLANKETS  CLEANED. 

Goods  called  for  and  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  City  free 

of  charge. 


NOTICE    TO    CREDITORS. 


months  after  tbe  first  pnblicaMon  of  this  notice,  to  the  said 
Administrator  at  his  office,  S19  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California,  the  same  being  his  place  for  the  transaction  of 
the  business  of  the  said  estate  in  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco,  State  of  California. 

A.  C.  FREESK, 
Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  Oliver  Ewen,  deceased. 
Dated  at  San  Francisco,  January  10th,  1895. 
D.  Sdllivan,  Attorney  tor  Administrator,  319  Pine  st. 

OAIilKORNIA 

STORAGES     WAREHOUSE 

732  MihsiohSt.,  bet.  Third  and  Fourth  Sta.,  San  Franolsoo. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DR  -A.  I»  E3  n. 

&1'2  to  Slfi  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


SWAIN'S   RESTAURANT. 

313    Sutter    Street. 

Ladies  will  find  no  more  desirable  place  for  luncheon 
than  our  dining-room  which  is  unexcelled  in  its  appoint- 
ments and  cuisine. 


A     KEW 

FINE      JERSEY      COWS 

FOR    SALE 

APPLY 

G  1:1.  a,  13  .      ^  o  XI  e  , 

Room  6,  5th  Floor,  222  Sausome  St.,  San  FiiANCiaco. 


GOOD  WORK.  FAIR  PRICES. 

JAMES    H.    BARRY, 
PRINTER, 

"THE  STAR"  OFFICE.  429  MONTGOMERY  ST. 


SAK  FRANCISCO   SAVINGS    UNION, 

532   California   St. 


Receives  deposits  and  makes  loans  on  real  estate  security. 

Office  Hodrs: 
6  A.  M.  to  3  p.  M.    Saturday  evenings,  for  receipt  of  deposits 

only.  6:30  to  S. 


HAS    CAPTURED   THE   TOWN. 

The  new  mat  surface  paper 

Nothing  to  equal  it  for  artistic  results.    Call  and  see  It  at 

OHAS.    LAINER,    Rtiotograptior. 

715    Market    Street. 


BKHREND    JOOST.  HORACE 

JOOST    &    WOOLLEY, 

eeal  estate  and  financial  agents, 

EXCHANGES  OF  RE.\1>  ESTATE  A  SPECIALTY. 

Office,  4  New  Montgomery  street,        Under  Palace  Hotel. 

Telephone  Main  491, 


JOS.  TETLEY  &  GO'S 


In  Lead  Packets 
FragraTit.  Delicious 
Two  Qualities 

YELLOW  LABEL 75C.  PER  LB., 

GREEN  LABEL 60C.  PER  LB.| 

THIS  TEA  IS  ABSOLUTELY 
PURE 
And  has  ;  _    _      _  _  „ 

mixtureof  ASSAM  (India)  and''cEYLdN   TEAS,  tlie 'finest "bW 
imported.     An  economical  and  delicious  brew.     Having  once  used  this 


TRADE  MARK  Regd: 

sale  throughout  England  and  Europe.     A  puj 


will  I 
i  lb.     For  sale  by 


I  othei 


X.       H.    ROONffiY,    Proprietor. 


BEGIN  THE  NEW  YEAR 

BY  PRESENTING  YOURSELF 
WITH  A  CASE  OF  THE  BEST 
WHISKEY      MADE.  IT     IS 

CALLED 

Old    Pepper 

V^HISKEY 

MADE    BY 

/OS.   E.    PEPPER   &    CO., 

Lexington,   Kentuclty. 


SOLE  AGENTS, 

CARROLL    &    CARROLL, 

306  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ARTHUR       McEWEN'6     LETTER. 


WHAT  WOULD  DR.  PARKHURST  DO? 

How  the  Local   Situation    Differs   From   That  in  New 
Yorli. 

The  (leniand  in  this  city  for  a  legislative  investi- 
gating committee  is  the  result  of  the  Lexow  com- 
mittee's success  in  New  York.  But  those  who 
advocate  this  method  of  reform  fail  altogether  to 
appreciate  the  different  conditions  in  the  two  cities. 
In  New  York  suchacommittee  was  a  necessity,  but 
if  New  York  bad  been  as  San  Francisco  is,  I  believe 
we  never  would  have  heard  of  Senator  Lexow  or  his 

committee.  

"While  under  Tammany  rule  New  York  was  ton- 
gue-tied and  morally  paralyzed.  The  man  who 
wished  to  live  in  peace  and  comfort  dared  not  com- 
plain of  blackmail,  of  tliievery,  of  outrage  or  mis. 
rule  of  any  kind.  And  if  he  did,  to  whom  should  he 
turn?  The  Grand  Jury  wa.s  drawn  by  Tammany ; 
the  courts  were  presided  over  by  Tammany  men; 
the  District  Attorney  was  a  Tammany  man ;  the 
Sheriff  was  a  Tammany  man ;  the  Mayor  was  a 
Tammany  man  :  and  so  throughout  the  whole  city 
government.  If  he  turned  to  the  press  he  found 
gome  of  the  papers  owned  and  controlled  by  Tam- 
many, others  in  favor  of  it.  and  still  others  in  fear 
of  those  who  were  in  fear  of  Tammany.  The 
Evening  Post  was  the  only  paper  in  the  whole  of 
great  New  York  city  which,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  in  campaigns  and  between  them,  fought 
Tammany  fearlessly,  and  it  addressed  a  very  small 
number  of  readers,  and  these  of  that  conservative 
class  which  always  shrinks  at  the  thought  of  a  real 
fight.  The  Lexow  committee  was,  therefore,  neces- 
sary in  New  York.  By  no  other  means  could  the 
evidence  have  been  secured. 

But  who  can  say  that  any  such  probing  committee 
is  needed  in  this  city  to  tell  us  how  seriously  our 
city  needs  a  cleaning  up?  AVe  have  no  Tammany. 
The  local  political  machines  of  to-day  are  poor, 
broken-down  things,  only  useful  in  a  small  way  to 
their  owners.  Our  people  are  not  intimidated  mto 
silence.  The  man  who  would  make  a  revelation  of 
official  corruption  in  San  Francisco  would  be  hailed 
as  a  hero  an(l  a  patriot.  There  is  but  one  judge  upon 
the  Superior  Court  bench  who  is  even  suspected  of 
crookedness,  and  he  is  kept  in  a  position  of  com- 
parative harnilessness.  It  has  been  and  is  possible 
to  get  grand  juries  that  will  indict  and  petit  juries 
that  will  con\ict.  Supervisors  may  be  bought  to 
fix  water  rates  and  award  contracts  at  an  exorbitant 
figure,  but  no  one  can  say  that  a  Lexow  committee 
is  needed  to  tell  him  of  these  things.  There  are 
newspapers  here  which  are  ready  to  print  any  facts 
which  are  given  them,  no  matter  wliat  political  boss 
or  office-holder  they  hit.  And  there  is  at  least  one 
paper,  the  Examiner,  which  keeps  a  sharp  watch  on 
the  various  departments  of  the  city  government, 
boiling  to  find  some  trace  of  crookedness.  The 
offices,  instead  of  being  controlled  by  one  thoroughly 
organized  political  club,  such  as  Tammany,  are  here 
di^^ded  among  Democrats,  Republicans,  Independ- 
ents and  Populists. 

This  city,  too,  is  a  small  one  compared  with  New 
York,  and  all  its  jjeople  are  in  more  or  less  inti- 
mate touch  with  its  affairs.  The  New  Yorkers 
know  next  to  nothing  of  the  conduct  of 
the  city's  government,  and  most  of  them 
care  little  as  to  how  things  are  managed,  or 
who  is  in  control.  The  acts  of  the  legislative  board 
of  the  city  and  county  are  not  jiublished  in  the 
daily  papers,  but  in  a  special  publication  called  the 
Record,  which  but  a  few  ever  see.  The  New  Yorker 
has  no  pride  in  his  city.  So  long  as  taxes  are  not 
unreasonably  high,  he  is  general^  willing  to  submit 
to  whatever  the  bosses  give  liim  m  the  way  of  gov- 
ernment. Even  when  of  more  than  ordinary  intel- 
ligence he  cannot  name  a  teiitli  of  the  judges  or  a 
twentietli  of  the  heads  of  departments.  He  rarely 
knows  his  next-door  neighbor,  and  there  is  no  fence 
over  which  to  lean  and  talk  politics.  He  meets 
men  either  in  the  cluli  or  the  saloon,  and  neither  of 
these  iilaces  is  the  source  of  reform  movements. 
He  is  luit  a  citizen  in  realitv,  but  merelv  a  res- 
ident. 

How  very  widely,  therefore.  New  York's  condi- 
tion differs  from  that  of  San  Francisco  I  The  Lexow 
Committee  had  to  go  to  New  York  to  prove  to  her 
that  which  does  not  need  to  be  proved  to  San  Fran- 
cisco— that  tliere  is  knavery  of  one  kind  or  another 
going  (n)  in  certain  branches  of  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment. The  New  Yorker  was  in  ignorance,  and 
he  had  to  be  aroused.  It  was  not  expected  in  New 
York  at  the  time  this  committe  was  ajipointed  that 
it  would  discover  any  such  body  of  evidence  as  that 
which  it  did  bring  to  light.  This  was  due  partly  to 
the  general  belief  that  while  the  Tammany  of 
Croker  was  a  seltish  and  greedy  organization,  it 
was  not  honeycombed  with  corruption  as  was  the 
Tammany  of  Tweed,  and  it  was  thought  by  the 
mass  of  New  York's  citizens  that  its  municipal  gov- 
ernment was  quite  as  clean  and  economical  "  as 
could  be  expected."    I  liavc  frequently  heard  busi- 


ness men,  brokers,  lawyers  and  others,  wlio  were 
altogether  out  of  politics,  declare  that  Tammany, 
under  Richard  Croker'e  leadership,  was  giving  the 
city  excellent  administration  of  its  affairs.  And  I 
have  no  doubt  that  many  men  within  Tammany 
itself  were  as  much  surprised  as  any  others  at  the 
revelations  made.  In  short,  when  the  Lexow 
Committee  was  appointed,  the  people  of  New  York 
city  were  not  dissatisfied  with  their  municipal  gov- 
ernment. 

But  San  Francisco  is  not  in  ignorance,  and  she  is 
ablaze  with  the  tires  of  reform. 

The  reform  movement  in  New  York  had  a  definite 
purpose — the  overthrowing  of  Tammany.  What- 
ever misrule  could  be  discovered  in  New  York  city 
Tammany  was  responsible  for.  Therefore,  the  Re- 
publican legislature  took  pleasure  in  making  an 
investigation  which  made  for  the  destruction  of 
the  arch  enemy.  No  Republicans  had  to  be  shielded , 
no  compromises  made.  The  path  of  the  committee 
was  made  straight.  The  special  attorney  of  the 
committee  was  a  Democrat,  to  be  sure,  but  he  was 
a  leader  in  the  small  anti-Tammany  faction  and 
mure  bitter  than  any  Republican.  The  committee 
did  its  work  well,  and  Tammany  went  down.  But 
what  definite  purpose  could  such  a  committee  have 
in  San  Francisco?  Our  offices  are  divided  among 
all  parties ;  we  have  no  election  for  two  years  to 
come. 

At  the  end  of  any  investigation  which  a  legis- 
lative committee  might  make,  we  would  be  left  just 
where  we  are  now,  with  this  practical  question  to 
answer :  What  remedies  can  we  find  for  the  evils 
that  we  know  exist?  We  might  find  more  by 
probing  for  them,  but  they  would  probably  be  of  a 
nature  likely  to  arise  at  any  time  out  of  the  in- 
perfections  of  human  nature. 

If  our  papers  were  under  censorship,  our  leading 
citizens  gagged,  or  courts  subject  to  corrupt  control, 
our  peace  officers  part  of  a  great  political  machine, 
the  whole  city  dominated  by  one  party,  the  mass  of 
the  people  out  of  touch  with  municipal  affairs  or 
indifferent  to  existing  corruption,  and  an  election 
was  at  hand  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  change 
administrations  and  sweep  things  clean,  a  legis- 
lative investigating  committee  would  be  as  neces- 
sary and  useful  here  as  it  was  found  to  be  in  New 
York.  But,  under  present  conditions,  I  believe  we 
have  nothing  practical  to  hope  for  from  such  a 
movement.  On  the  contrary,  the  reform  spirit 
which  should  find  vent  in  forcing  practical  legis- 
lation would,  if  such  a  committee  were  appointed, 
expend  itself  in  digging  for  sensations  rather  than 
cures,  and  would  content  itself  with  investigations. 
We  know  of  enough  that  can  be  done,  and  until  we 
do  that,  why  should  we  seek  to  increase  immeasur- 
ably the  burden?  We  neither  need  a  Lexow  com- 
mittee to  arouse  the  reform  spirit  nor  to  furnish 
facts,  and  we  have  no  Tammany  to  overthrow. 

I  am  against  a  committee  that  would  be  purpose- 
less, that  would  divert  attention  from  the  problems 
that  are  apparent  and  allow  the  present  reform  en- 
thusiasm to  ooze  out  in  the  rehashing  of  old  tales  of 
corruption,  or  the  discovery  of  new  ones.  The  peo- 
ple, as  every  one  knows  who  has  ever  worked  in 
reform  movements,  have  but  a  certain  amount  of 
energy  within  them  for  such  work.  A  legislature 
is  still  more  easily  bored.  Why  not,  then,  direct 
the  energy  of  the  movement,  and  the  undivided 
attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  evils  which  we 
know  exist,  and  demand  legislative  remedy?  If 
the  popular  demand  for  reform  is  made  to  center 
around  the  investigating  committee  idea,  it  will 
soon  die  out  after  the  committee  is  appointed.  It  is 
possible  to  bring  iron  to  a  white  heat,  but  not  to 
keeji  it  there  always.  If  we  want  cleaner  elections 
let  us  aj^k  the  Legislature  to  authorize  the  use  of  the 
^■nting  machine.  If  we  want  the  present  Police 
C'oniiiiissioii  abolished,  and  re8[ionsibility  and  order 
brought  into  our  municipal  affairs,  we  should  sup- 
port the  new  charter  and  urge  its  adoption  by  the 
present  Legislature  before  being  votecfupon  by  the 
j)eoi)le.  After  we  have  gained  remedies  for  the 
evils  we  know  of,  let  us  go  on  tlie  liiint  fur  others. 

1  believe  I  am  in  full  accord  with  tlie  jiurpose  of 
those  who  demand  an  investigating  committee,  but 
for  the  reasons  given  above  I  do  not  believe  one 
necessary,  as  it  has  not  been  shown  that  we  are  in 
need  of  such  a  committee  as  New  York  was,  owing 
to  Tammany  rule,  or  that  we  have  not  within  our- 
selves the  means  of  obtaining  all  the  knowledge 
that  is  necessary  to  prompt  reformatory  action.  I 
believe,  too,  that  the  agitation  for  such  a  committee 
is  inexpedient  coming  at  a  time  when  all  effort 
should  be  directed  in  more  practical  directions.  If 
Dr.  Parkhurst  were  in  this  city,  or  Mr.  Goff,  I  feel 
confident  ',lie  would  agree  with  me.  The  purpose 
of  reform  movements  is  not  exposure,  but  purifica- 
tion. The  reformer  kills  his  birds  as  he  goes  along; 
lie  does  not  spend  his  day  trj'ing  to  find  how  many 
birds  there  are  in  the  field  before  firing  at  the  ones 
within  range. 

Franklin  K.  Lane. 


He — "  How  is  your  Club  for  the  reading  of  For- 
gotten Authors  coming  on?" 

She — "  Oh  finely !  We've  given  two  teas  and  are 
planning  a  dance." — World. 


ADVER'nSEMENT. 


SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO. 


UDOLPH  SyiRO,  Pesldeit,  WM,  C,  LiniE,  Secrtldr], 


AMERICtll  etNK  m  mUSI  COMPANf,  Ireasuier. 


SUBSCRIPTION     DEPARTMENT 


O.  F.  VON  RHEIN  &  CO. 


No.  513  CALiroBNiA  Street.  Sam  Francisco.  Cal. 


THE  SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO.  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  acquired  the  charter  granted  to 
Adolph  Sutro,  Esq.,  for  a  road,  starting  from 
the  corner  of  Central  Avenue  and  Geary 
Street,  and  running  thence  on  Central  Avenue 
to  Washington  Street,  First  Avenue,  Clement 
Street  and  Point  Lobos  Avenue  to  the  Cliff, 
with  a  branch  line  to  the  Park. 


THE   PEOPLE'S    ROAD. 


The   Capital    Stock    is    divided    into   forty 
thousand  (40,000)  shares. 


At    $10    a    share,     payable     in     5 
Installments. 


There  are  to  be  NO  bonds  I     NO  debts  I 

NO  watered  stock  I 


PasBoagers  over  tbls  road  admitted  FREE  to  Sutro  HelgtatB 
and  tbe  CII0.  and  on  special  terms  to  The  Sutro  Batlil. 


ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


THE  NEW  CHARTER. 

BY  THE  AITTIIOR   OF   "  SUOQESTIONS   ON   OOVERNMliNT." 

San  Friincisco  is  about  to  make  its  fourth  attempt 
to  replace  the  moth-eaten  Consolidation  Art  with  a 
new  charter.  The  Freeholders  have  committed  the 
usual  error  of  making  the  instrument  too  long  for 
the  average  citizen  to  read,  and  if  their  work  is  re- 
jected it  will  be  principally  for  this  reason.  Such  a 
mishap  would  be  unfortunate,  for  the  charter  de- 
serves to  be  adopted.  It  is  really  a  remarkable 
achievement  for  a  baker's  dozen  of  gentlemen,  most 
of  whom  approached  their  task  with  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  municipal  government, 
and  who  left  the  bulk  of  their  work  to  be  done  in 
three  weeks. 

The  charter  is  inordinately  long.  The  single  sec- 
tion enumerating  the  powersof  the  Supervisors  is  as 
long  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
whole  charter  is  over  three  times  as  long  as  the  Con- 
stitution of  California,  w'hich  itself  is  at  least  three 
times  as  long  as  it  ought  to  be.  But  the  present 
Consolidation  Act,  with  its  two  hundred  and  odd 
amendments,  is  three  times  as  long  as  the  charter, 
so  that  in  making  the  change  from  the  old  instru- 
ment to  the  new  we  shall  get  rid  of  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  underbrush  that  now  obstructs  the 
citizen's  view. 

That  no  more  has  been  accomplished  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Freeholders,  perhaps  wisely,  did  not 
think  it  best  to  break  too  suddenly  with  old  ideas 
If  they  had  been  building  an  entirely  new  frame  of 
government  for  a  community  without  traditions, 
they  could  have  proceeded  on  simple,  logical  lin-^s, 
adopting  some  one  principle,  and  embodying  it  in  a 
few  sweeping  provisions.  But  they  had  to  consult 
the  habits  and  prejudices  of  a  community  that  has 
been  accustomed  to  cede  powers  to  officials  for 
terms  of  years,  and  which  can  conceive  no  other 
method  of  keeping  its  servants  under  any  sort  of 
restraint  than  that  of  exhaustively  enumerating  the 
things  they  may  or  may  not  do.  If  they  had  strayed 
too  far  from  the  old  landmarks,  they  would  have 
risked  the  rejection  of  their  work.  It  is  a  pity, 
though,  that  they  did  not  venture  to  insert  a  pro- 
vision for  the  referendum.  That  is  popular,  even 
among  people  who  do  not  know  it  by  its  name,  and 
it  would  have  enabled  the  charter  to  be  shortened 
by  at  least  three  or  four  thousand  words. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  new  charter, 
and  the  one  that  will  be  the  center  of  the  fight  over 
its  adoption,  is  the  approach  toward  the  concentra- 
tion of  power  and  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mayor.  The  "  Lord  Mayor,"  as  the  venerable  Mr. 
Upton  christened  him  when  we  tried  to  get  him 
eight  years  ago,  will  come  in  for  a  good  many 
"  scathing  arraignments "  within  the  next  two 
months  from  people  who  find  no  trouble  in  living 
comfortably  under  a  Lord  Boss,  and  he  will  be 
coldly  welcomed  by  many  citizens  whose  opinions 
are  usually  deserving  of  respect.  The  truth  is,  of 
course,  that  there  can  be  no  efficient  government 
without  the  concentration  of  responsibility  some- 
where. In  European  cities,  the  power  and  respon- 
sibility are  generally  lodged  in  large  councils,  com- 
posed of  leading  citizens,  who  hold  office  by  re- 
peated re-eleotions  as  long  as  they  satisfy  their 
constituents.  These  councils  elect  the  Mayors  or 
Burgomasters  and  have  absolute  control  over  all 
departments  of  the  city  governments.  This  system 
works  well  because  the  traditions  of  the  people  are 
favorable  to  its  success.  Immemorial  custom  makes 
it  an  honor  to  serve  on  an  English  or  German 
city  council.  It  is  the  crown  of  an  estimable 
business  career.  The  prominent  bourgeois,  whose 
desire  for  public  approbation  would  lead  him  here 
to  join  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  introduce 
resolutions  about  the  Nicaragua  canal  and  the  Ha- 
waiian cable,  seeks  election  abroad  to  his  municipal 
legislature.  When  he  gets  there  his  constituents 
keep  watch  on  him,  for  they  know  that  if  anything 
goes  wrong  he  is  to  blame  for  it. 

In  this  country,  a  long  course  of  degradation  has 
so  impaired  the  usefulness  of  city  councils  that  most 
reformers  do  not  consider  them  available  as  deposi- 
tories of  power.  Membership  in  them  is  not  con- 
sidered an  honor,  but  the  reverse.  If,  then,  we 
are  to  have  any  concentration  of  responsibility  at 
all,  we  must  place  it  in  some  other  quarter,  until 
we  can  agree  upon  changes  in  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  city  government  that  would  enable  it  to  com- 
mand public  confidence.  In  such  circumstances  it 
is  hard  to  see  whom  we  can  trust  with  authority  if 
not  the  Mayor. 

The  honest  opponents  of  the  plan  embodied  in 
the  new  charter  do  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  powers  which  it  is  proposed  to  entrust 
to  the  Mayor  are  now  all  exercised  by  other  officials, 
most  of  them  much  less  deserving  of  confidence 
than  any  Mayor  we  are  likely  to  have,  since  Mr. 
Huntington  has  discovered  the  impossibility  of 
making    us    take    O'Donnell.      They,    and    much 


greater  ones,  are  exercised  by  men  like  Curry 
and  Alvord  and  Gunst.  The  County  Clerk, 
under  the  present  system,  is  an  irresponsible  des- 
iiot  in  liis  own  sphere,  and  so  is  each  of  the  other 
little  Czars  set  up  by  the  Consolidation  Act.  There 
is  no  way  of  getting  at  these  petty  autocrats  wdien 
they  go  wrong.  There  are  too  many  of  them  to 
permit  the  ordinary,  or  even  the  extraordinary, 
citizen  to  keep  them  apart  in  his  mind.  There  is 
not  a  newspaper  editor,  a  clergyman  or  a  professor 
of  civics  in  town  who  can  tc^ll  off-hand  just  liow  the 
head  of  every  department  of  the  city  government  is 
performing  his  duty.  Any  intelligent  person  can 
form  a  correct  judgment  on  what  our  distinguished 
fellow-citizen,  Mr.  de  Young,  would  call  the  "lou.1 
ensemble  of  the  whole"  of  our  municipal  adminis- 
tration, but  it  would  take  the  laborious  study  of  an 
expert  to  analyze  the  general  effect  and  apporiion 
justly  the  varying  shares  of  praise  and  blame. 
The  average  citizen  does  not  and  cannot  do  that, 
and  the  result  is  that  all  the  olllces  which  are  now 
elective  but  which  the  new  charter  makes  appoint- 
ive are  practicaly  filled  by  lot.  A  bad  olficial  is  as 
likely  to  be  re-elected  as  a  good  one.  and  a  good 
one  has  no  more  security  against  defeat  than  a  bad 
one.  The  effect  of  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  on 
the  quality  of  administration  may  be  imagined,  or, 
if  imagination  be  too  weak,  it  may  be  observed.  It 
is  believed  that  at  the  late  election  thousands  of 
votes  were  cast  for  Levy  by  people  who  looked  de- 
spaiiingly  fur  some  guide  through  the  mean- 
inghss  columns  of  names  on  their  ballots,  and 
picked  out  Levy  because  they  had  seen  his  name 
in  the  papers. 

In  San  Francisco  such  decent  government  as  we 
have  is  mostly  due  to  the  inherent  virtues  of  the 
officials— little  is  owing  to  any  effective  supervision 
exercised  by  the  people  over  their  servants.  \^  hen 
the  Lexow  Committee  in  New  York  exposed  gen- 
eral corruption  in  the  police  force,  the  people  rose 
up  and  smashed  the  Tammany  Mayor.  If  a  similar 
commission  should  reveal  similar  corruption  here, 
it  would  be  highly  unjust  fur  our  people  to  smite 
.Mayor  Sutro.  Nor  would  it  occur  to  tiiem  to  com- 
mit such  an  injustice.  They  would  simply  do  as 
they  have  done  for  the  past  dozen  years — shrug 
their  shoulder,  and  say:  "It  can't  be  helped.  The 
Eternal  Police  Commission  will  do  as  it  pleases 
until  we  get  a  new  charter." 

The  powers  granted  to  the  Mayor  by  the  charter 
are  by  no  means  extravagant.  They  are  merely 
sufficient  to  draw  the  tangled  threads  of  adminis- 
tration to  a  common  center,  and  enable  the  public 
to  exercise  effective  control  over  the  proceedings  of 
its  servants.  They  are  infinitely  smaller  than 
those  wielded  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  appoints,  directly  or  indirectly,  every 
one  of  the  two  hundred  thousand  and  more  officials 
in  the  national  service,  and  yet  no  President  has 
ever  been  able  to  re-elect  himself  when  the  people 
did  not  want  him.  The  Mayor  is  to  appoint  the 
County  Clerk,  whenever  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  State  are  altered  to  permit  him  to  do  so,  but 
the  patronage  of  the  office  is  to  be  reduced  to  a 
solitary  Chief  Deputy.  All  the  rest  of  the  force  is 
to  be  selected  under  the  rules  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  The  Mayor  is  to  appoint  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Police  and  Fire  Commissions,  but  the 
present  policemen  and  firemen  are  to  retain  their 
places  during  good  behavior.  Throughout  the  en- 
tire public  service  the  use  of  offices  as  spoils  is 
systematically  repressed. 

Next  to  the  question  of  the  powers  of  the  Mayor 
the  subject  that  is  most  likelj^  to  excite  controversy 
is  that  of  the  extent  to  which  the  railroad  mo- 
nopoly may  be  favored  or  otherwise  by  the  new 
charter.  Mayor  Sutro  thinks  that  the  reservation 
of  First  avenue  as  a  boulevard  is  a  Southern  Pacific 
joker.  The  reservation  of  boulevards  is  a  good 
thing  and  ought  to  have  been  begun  long  ago,  but 
it  is  certainly  a  little  peculiar  that  in  selecting 
streets  to  be  kept  clear  of  car  tracks  the  Freehold- 
ers should  have  picked  out  one  for  which  an  irrevo- 
cable franchise  had  already  been  granted.  It  does 
not  seem  possible  that  this  could  afTect  the  rights 
of  the  Sutro  road,  but  it  might  frighten  capital. 
Still  this  joker.  If  it  be  one,  is  too  small  to  overbal- 
ance the  benefits  of  a  reformed  city  government. 
Unless  more  important  advantages  have  been 
given  to  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  only  wise  thing 
to  do  is  to  take  this  as  one  of  the  minor  imperfec- 
tions that  must  be  expected  in  any  human  work. 
As  to  that,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  power  of  the 
railroad  can  possibly  be  greater  under  the  new 
charter  than  it  is  uoder  the  present  one,  and 
easy  to  see  how  it  may  be  less.  Under 
existing  conditions  the  Southern  Pacific  has  owned 
the  government  of  San  Francisco.  If  it  wanted  to 
run  the  trolley  along  Kearny  street  and  across 
Market,  it  did  it.  If  it  wished  to  put  down  one  kind 
of  pavement  between  its  tracks  when  the  law  re- 
quired it  to  lay  another,  it  did  that.  If  it  desired 
to  leave  its  rails  projecting  above  the  streets  when  it 
was  under  legal  obligations  to  lay  them  flush  with 
the  surface,  it  let  them  project.  It  could  do  that 
sort  of  thing  more  easily  when  it  had  to  deal  with 
an  irresponsible  Superintendent  of  Streets  and 
Street  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  tlian 
it  can  when  its  operations  are  under  the  exclusive 


jurisdiction  of  a  Board  of  Public  Works,  responsible 
to  a  Mayor  who  is  expressly  required  to  see  that 
"  all  franchises  granted  to  any  person,  company  or 
corporation  are  not  violated  or  disregarded,  and  to 
"  cause  legal  proceedings  to  be  commenced  and 
prosecuted,  in  the  name  of  said  city  and  county, 
against  all  persons  or  corporations  failing  to  fulfill 
their  obligations  or  contracts,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part." 

The  Supervisors  are  usually  considered  a  hopeless 
lot,  but  the  Freeholders  have  done  somethmg  to 
elevate  the  character  of  the  board  by  abolishing  the 
requirement  of  residence  in  a  particular  ward. 
They  could  have  done  still  more  if  they  had  ven- 
tured to  introduce  proportional  representation.  The 
various  commissions  which  have  been  responsible 
either  to  the  Governor  or  to  nobody  are  to  be  restor- 
ed to  the  control  of  the  city.  This  ought  to  insure  us 
against  any  more  Stows  in  the  Park  Commission, 
and  Gunsts  or  Tobins  at  the  head  of  the  police 
force.  People  with  socialistic  tendencies,  and  we 
are  all  that  way  more  or  less,  will  be  glad  to  see 
that  the  charter  contemplates  the  possible  owner- 
ship of  gas  and  water  works,  electric  light  plants, 
telephones,  street  railroads  and  steam  and  electric 
power  works  by  the  public.  With  a  reformed  civil 
service  such  as  the  Freeholders  have  provided  tor, 
such  enterprises  can  be  undertaken  without  danger. 
This  civil  service  system  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
reforms  embodied  in  the  charter.  It  is  mandatory, 
not  advisory  as  the  national  civil  service  laws  are. 
It  will  destroy  at  a  blow  one  of  the  most  corrupting 
influences  in  local  politics,  and  will  give  us  a  body 
of  public  servants  who  will  try  to  earn  their  pay  by 
work  in  their  offices  instead  of  at  primaries. 

The  friends  of  the  charter  have  reason  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  the  character  of  the  only 
open  opposition  to  their  work  thus  far  developed. 
No  doubt  all  the  bosses  and  heelers,  all  the  corrupt 
officials,  and  all  the  men  who  can  get  office  by  pulls, 
but  who  could  not  hold  it  if  they  had  to  show 
ordin.ary  capacity  for  their  duties,  will  fall  in  in 
due  season.  The  Police  and  Fire  Departments, 
Spring  Valley,  the  gas  and  telephone  companies, 
and — with  due  deference  to  Mayor  Sutro — the 
Southern  Pacific,  will  join  in  the  protest  against 
the  transfer  of  the  power  of  the  people  to  a  "  Lord 
Mayor."  Many  estimable  citizens  will  thought- 
lessly take  the  same  side  at  first,  but  in  two  months 
this  element  ought  to  be  rather  completely  elim- 
inated. S.  E.  MOFFETT. 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  6. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A  BOOK  FOB  THE  TIMES. 

SUGGESTIONS   ON   GOVERNMENT 

S,    E,    MOFFETT, 

Persons  who  object  to  bnsa  and  corporation  rule  and 
believe  that  the  pynple  should  be  able  to  have  their  will 
accurately  reflected  in  law  and  executed  witn  promptDess 
and  honesty  may  find  it  worth  while  to  read  it. 

Cloth,  31.00.    Paoer  50  cents. 


MARTIN    RASCHEN, 

GENERAL    INSURANCE. 
Telephone   272.  210  Sansome   St. 

Agents  for  San  Francisco — Germania  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
of  New  York;  Hanover  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York. 
United  Firemen's  Insurance  Co.  of  Philadelphia;  Sun  In- 


surance Office  of  London. 


HORSES      PASTURED 

$1.50    per    Month. 

QOOr>      PEKO      AND      CARE  1 
Send  for  Circular.         F.  A.  HYDE.  630  Commercial  St. 


GIA-NT   F'0\A/'DER   COMPANY, 

ConsoUdateci. 


The  office  of  the  above  Company  lias  been  removed  to 

430  California  Street,  Sau  Francisco. 


An  advertisement  in 

ARTHUR  McEWEN'S  LETTER 

Is  seen  by  the  intelligent  men  and  women  of  the  Coast. 
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ARTHUR     McE  WEN'S     LETTER. 


HER  POINT  OF  VIEW. 


My  synipathiea  are  with  the  burglar,  and  I  do 
liope  tlie  judge  will  be  easy  with  him  when  sen- 
tence day  conies.  Of  course  I  am  writing  of  the 
burglar  who  in  so  handsome  a  manner  allowed 
himself  to  he  captured  by  Miss  Willetta  Robertson. 
I  really  do  not  see  how  that  young  lady  had  the 
liardihood  to  prosecute  him.  He  can't  be  a  hard- 
ened criminal  and  he  certainly  is  not  a  brute. 
Why,  I  never  in  all  my  reading  of  romance,  and 
certainly  not  in  every-day  life,  found  a  man  of 
more  knightly  mould.  He  had  committed  a  crime, 
not  a  very  bad  one — simply  rummaged  through  a 
trunk  or  two  and  carried  off  some  jewelry.  He 
walked  out  of  the  room  and  a  young  lady,  not  an 
Amazon  by  any  means,  caught  him  by  the  coat 
lapel  and  told  fiim  to  come  with  her.  The  young 
man  said  he'did  not  desire  to,  but,  being  too  gallant 
to  disoblige  so  fair  a  lady,  he  walked  with  her  to 
the  elevator.  There  she  told  the  elevator  boy  to 
keeji  him  until  she  could  find  a  policeman.  The 
young  man  indignant  at  the  treatment  to  which 
lie  was  subjected  by  a  lady  to  whom  he  had  been 
so  courteous,  threatened  to  box  the  boy's  ears  if  he 
was  not  at  once  released,  and  was  proceeding  to 
put  his  threat  into  execution  when  the  young  lady 
took  hold  of  Ills  coat  collar  and  requested  him  to 
bear  himself  in  a  manner  more  becoming  a  burglar 
and  a  gentleman.  Whereat  this  modern  knight 
ceased  to  trouble  the  elevator  boy  and  bore  himself 
quietly  until  a  policeman  arrived  who  took  him  in 
charge. 

Now  all  this  time  it  had  been  easy  enough  for 
Sir  Launcelot  Burglar  to  have  tripped  up  the  fair 
young  lady  or  given  her  a  smart  blow  between  the 
eyes  and  calmly  walked  out  of  the  hotel.  But, 
knowing  that  lie  was  walking  into  San  Quentin, 
this  gallant  kniglit  refused  to  take  advantage  of  hie 
superior  strength.  His  courtesy  to  women  will,  I 
much  fear,  land  him  where  he  will  be  out  of  dan- 
ger from  our  gentle  sex.  How  Miss  Robertson 
could  have  the  heart  to  so  cruelly  play  upon  the 
chivalry  of  a  gentleman,  though  a  burglar,  is  more 
than  1  can  understand.  Does  Miss  Robertson 
appreciate  that  she  is  putting  a  man  in  jail  for 
years  because  he  did  not  knock  her  down?  Some 
day,  no  doubt,  she  will  marr}',  and  then  she  will 
probably  discover  that  men  of  so  delicate  a  nature, 
so  perfect  mannered  and  so  easily  led  as  her  bur- 
glar, are  not  so  plentiful  that  she  can  afford  to  put 
any  of  them  in  jail.  Altogether  I  am  getting  rather 
tired  of  these  "  femnle  burglar  catchers." 


I  haven't  been  In  a  good  mood  since  Sunday, 
when  I  went  to  hear  the  Rev.  Dr.  Haweis  on  Mar. 
riage.  I  don't  know  why  it  is  that  every  clergy 
man  under  the  sun  thinks  that  he  has  been  spec- 
ially appointed  by  some  one  to  give  counsel  to  wives 
on  how  to  get  along  with  husbands.  I  would  like 
a  change  from  this  eternal  "  wives  submit  your- 
selves unto  your  husbands  "  and  "  let  the  wives  be 
subject  unto  their  own  husbands  in  everything." 
The  sermon  to  wives  is  growing  monotonous  and  I 
want  to  see  more  sensible  women  of  experience 
turn  preachers,  so  that  some  good  advice  may  he 
given  to  Iiusbands.  Mr.  Haweis  seemed  to  agree 
with  St.  Paul — the  burden  of  responsibility  for 
domestic  happiness  is  the  wife's.  Therefore  she 
must  yield  and  j-ield  and  j-ield.  This  sort  of  thing 
is  very  orthodox,  and  perhaps  necessary  once  in  a 
while,  but  it  grows  tedious,  and,  moreover,  it  isn't 
exactly  suited  to  modern  conditions.  It  was  all 
very  well  for  St.  Paul  to  tell  the  Ephesian  women 
who  showed  signs  of  rebellion  that  they  should 
submit,  for  these  good  ladies  of  two  thousand  years 
ago  didn't  have  the  advantages  of  newspapers  and 
universities.  If  Mr.  Saul  of  Tarsus  had  gone  on  a 
long  trip  and  failed  to  account  to  Mrs.  Saul  for  his 
absence,  she,  ]>oor  thing,  thought  nothing  of  it. 
But  Mrs.  Saul  of  tonlay  has  learned  from  her  be- 
loved pastor's  sermons,  if  from  nowhere  else,  that 
Mr.  Saul's  long  trips  may  not  be  the  innocent 
things  they  seem,  and  she  is  bound  to  do  a  little 
questioning. 

If  Mr.  Charles  Dana  Gibson,  the  artist  of  Life, 
is  in  a  mood  to  marry  a  handsome  and  wealthy 
young  Californian  now  is  his  time  to  appear  upon 
the  scene.  I  saw  her  in  a  book  store  on  Tuesday — 
there  were  several  of  her,  in  fact.  She  asked  to  see 
Gibson's  new  book  of  illustrations.  The  dapper 
clerk  at  once  produced  it.  She  (turning  over  the 
pages):  "On,  how  clever  he  is!"  'I'he  clerk: 
"We  are  selling  a  great  number."  She:  "How 
beautiful  his  models  must  be  I  What  a  lovelv 
throati"  The  clerk:  "  The  fifteen  dollar  edition 
is  taking  better  than  the  five."  She  (looking  with 
earnestness  at  a  picture  of  a  group  of  men) :  That 
one  is  like  him  tlicy  say.  How  blase  he  does  look." 
The  clerk:  "The  price  is  really  nothing  for  such 
a  collection  of  gems."  She:  "  Oh  Susanna, 
Susanna,  wliat  a  little  beauty  you  were,  and  they 


say  he  was  in  love  with  her,  don't  they?"  She 
looks  for  five  minutes  at  the  picture  of  the  little 
Parisian  model,  the  clerk  standing  by  motionless 
and  speechless  with  the  air  of  one  performing  a  dis- 
agreeable duty.  At  last  the  silence  is  broken  by 
the  clerk  asking  if  he  shall  send  her  a  copy.  She 
(awakened  from  her  dream):  "Oh,  yes,  yes.  Give 
me  this  copy  and  charge  it  to  papa.'  "  Are  there 
many  young  ladies  w'ho  dream  over  Gibson's 
book?"'  I  asked  the  dapper  clerk.  "We  have 
them  every  day,"  was  the  answer.  The  Mikado's 
son,  who  is  looking  for  a  rich  wife,  wouldn't  be  in 
it  with  Gibson  just  now. 


Do  you  talk  things  to  eat  and  how  to  cook  them? 
No?  Then  you  are  a  very  improper  person  and 
society  will  have  none  of  you.  Weather  and  gowns 
and  music  and  books  are  not  correct  themes  of  con- 
versation, not  just  at  present.  It  is  more  desirable 
that  you  should  know  what  brands  of  ham  are  the 
best  and  how  they  are  cured  than  it  is  that  you 
should  know  Homer  by  heart.  Not  to  have  some 
specialty  in  the  cooking  line — an  oyster  dish,  a  rare- 
bit, a  dressing,  a  sauce — is  to  prove  oneself  a  mis- 
erable barbarian.  It  isn't  bad  form  any  longer  to 
talk  kitchen  or  table.  If  you  have  a  cook  who 
knows  what  a  mayonnaise  is,  proclaim  it  aloud. 
If  you  have  a  recipe  for  a  superior  sauce,  flash  it  in 
the  eyes  of  your  neighbors  as  you  would  a  diamond 
coronet.  You  should  know  where  all  the  choice 
morsels  are.  The  unforgivable  sin  is  to  allow  your 
cook  or  your  butler  to  dress  the  salad.  And  she 
who  knows  not  how  to  brew  a  punch  is  lost  utterly. 
Jack  eays  that  woman  has  just  discovered  that  she 
has  a  palate,  hence  all  this  commotion  about  cookery. 
Slowly  she  is  becoming  civilized.  Poor  Jack,  he  is 
such  a  plagiarist.  Long,  long  ago  a  clever  French- 
man said  that  women  were  often  gourmands  but 
never  gourmets. 

Betty. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CRESTA  BLAliCil  SOUYEHIB  VINTAGES 


No  banquet  or  dinner  is  complete  without 

Cresta  Blanca  wine. 
See  that  the  words  CRE-STA  BLANCA  are 

on  every  bottle.     None  others  genuine. 

Send  tor   new  price   list. 

CHAS.    A.    WETMORE, 

325  Fine  Street. 


NOTICE    TO    CREDITORS. 

Estate  of  Edward  D.  Griffin,  deceased. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned,  K.  C.  Freese, 
Adml).lt>trator  of  the  Estate  of  Edward  D.  Gritfin,  deceased, 
to  the  Creditors  of,  and  all  person's  having  claims  against 
the  said  deceased,  to  exhibit  them  with  the  necessary  vouch- 
ers, within  four  months  after  the  first  publication  of  this 
notice,  til  the  said  A,  C,  Freese.  Administrator  of  said  estate 
at  his  office.  No.  319  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco.  California, 
the  same  being  his  place  for  the  transaction  of  the  business 
of  the  said  estate  in  the  City  and  County  of  Sail  Francisco, 
State  of  California. 

A.  C.  FREESE, 
Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  Edward  D.  Griffin,  deceased. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DCCICENTAL   HOTEL; 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

A  QUIET  HOME.  CENTRALLY  LOCATED. 

FOR      THOSE      WHO      APPRECIATE      COMFORT      AND 
ATTENTION. 

WM.     B.    HOOPER,    Manager. 


Hair 
Tonic 


LICK    LAUNDRY, 

WM.  Mccracken,  prop. 

T*l«ptaon.    1780.  NO.    9    I.ICK    FI.AOE. 


Ladies  axd  Gentlemen:  It  affords 
me  great  pleasure  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  my  Hair  Tonic,  which 
is  the  first  and  only  remedy  known  to 
chemistry  which  positively  turns  gray 
hair  back  to  its  original  color  without 
dye.  I  personally  indorse  its  action 
and  give  the  public  my  solemn  guaran- 
tee that  it  has  been  tested  in  every  con- 
ceivable way,  and  has  proved  itself  to 
be  the  only  hair  specific.  It  stops 
HAIR  FALLING  immediately  and  creates 
a  luxurious  growth.  It  is  not  sticky  or 
greasy;  on  the  contrary,  it  makes  the 
hair  soft,  youthful,  flufTy,  and  keeps  it 
in  curl.  For  gentlemen  and  ladies 
with  hair  a  little  gray,  streaked  gray, 
entirely  gray,  and  with  BALD 
HEADS,  it  is  specially  recommended. 

All  druggists  sell  it.  Price,  $i;  six 
for  $5. 

It  Anybody  Otters  a  Substitute  Shan  Them. 


MME.  M.  YALE,  Health  and  Complexion 
Specialist,  Yale  Temple  of  Beauty,  No.  146  State 
street,  Chicago. 

LANGLEY  &  MICHAELS,  REDINGTON  A 
CO.  and  MACK  &  00.  Wholesale  Druggists,  San 
Francisco,  are  supplying  the  Pacific  Coast, 


ARTHUR    McBWBN'S    LETTER. 


WARD  McAllister. 

Ollie   Teall  an  Aspirant  to  the  Vacant  Throne. — Why 
the  Aators  Fell  Out. 

New  York,  February  let,  1895. 
There  ia  genuine  mourning,  not  only  in  the 
ranks  of  the  400,  but  tliroughout  the  city,  over  the 
death  of  Ward  McAllister.  He  had  become  one  of 
our  institutions.  I  asked  a  newsboy  who  was  cry- 
ing out;  "All  about  the  death  of  Ward  McAllister!" 
who  this  McAllister  was.  "  He's  the  fellah  what 
runs  the  swells,"  was  the  reply.  And  now  what 
will  the  "  swells  "  do,  thought  I.  Where  will  they 
find  another  leader  of  such  excellent  family,  so  fine 
a  bearing,  so  clean  a  personal  life,  and  of  such 
genuine  American  spirit?  This  last  was  one  of  his 
strong  points,  singular  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who 
knew  him  only  as  a  society  leader.  He  at  all  times 
decried  marriages  between  American  girls  and 
foreign  noblemen,  and  to  him  must  be  given  the 
credit  for  keeping  many  Americans  from  making 
their  homes  in  Europe.  I  heard  a  story  at  the 
Union  League  not  long  ago  of  a  meeting  between 
Depew  and  Ward  McAllister,  just  before  the  for- 
mer's departure  for  Europe  last  year.  "  Aren't 
you  afraid  I'll  marry  some  foreign  lady  while  out 
from  under  your  watchful  eye?"  asked  Depew 
banteringly.  "  Now,  Depew,  you  know  I'm  not 
afraid  of  you;  not  at  all.  You  may  have  your  eye 
on  the  Queen,  but  she  won't  have  you,  don't  you 
see,  don't  you  know?"  The  story  is  not  any  more 
illustrative  of  Depew's  reputation  for  ambition  than 
of  McAllister's  reputation  as  a  believer  in  the  policy 
of  Americans  for  Americans. 

Although  McAllister  was  for  so  many  years  the 
director  of  things  social  here  and  in  Newport,  his 
wife  was  as  little  known  as  Mr.  Lease.  She  brought 
him  the  small  fortune  on  which  they  lived,  and  she 
took  little  or  no  interest  in  the  social  world.  Their 
daughter,  however,  who  is  known  among  the  in- 
timates as  "  Subscription  Lou,"  was  her  father's 
first  lieutenant.  Her  name  was  earned  by  the 
eagerness  with  which  she  carried  on  the  work  of 
souciting  donations  for  the  picnics  given  on  the 
McAllister  farm,  the  only  place  in  America,  as  Mc- 
Allister often  boasted,  where  a  first-class  mutton 
chop  was  raised. 

McAllister  was  an  autocrat,  but  he  did  not  in- 
dulge himself  in  petty  bits  of  spitework.  There 
were  men  and  women  in  his  400  with  whom  he  was 
on  any  but  friendly  terms.  His  position,  however, 
he  felt  to  be  too  responsible  to  make  it  a  means  for 
working  his  revenges.  No  king  ever  took  himself 
or  his  responsibihties  more  seriously,  and  now  that 
he  is  gone,  not  only  society,  but  the  people  in  gen- 
eral feel  that  New  York  has  met  with  a  not  incon- 
siderable loss.  Who  will  take  his  place?  Surely 
not  Ollie  Teall,  that  pertinacious  little  popinjay 
who  ought  to  be  in  the  show  business.  Ollie,  or 
Oliver  Sumner,  as  his  cards  read,  will  no  doubt 
■work  the  papers  for  a  boom,  but  there  is  no  danger 
of  hie  leadership ;  his  enemies  w'ithin  society  out- 
number his  friends,  and  this  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at. 

The  gossip  anent  the  action  of  the  Astor  family 
toward  Wm.  Waldorf  on  his  return  to  bury  his 
wife  has  not  yet  subsided,  and  solutions  of  the 
mystery  are  flying  about  the  clubs.  The  most 
rational  of  them,  and  that  which  came  to  me  from 
the  authority  which  I  regard  as  most  reliable,  links 
the  trouble  with  the  Drayton  scandal.  Mrs.  Wm. 
Waldorf,  so  the  story  runs,  refused  to  side  with 
Mrs.  Drayton  and  declare  her  belief  in  that  very 
gay  young  woman's  innocence.  Mr.  Drayton  and 
Mrs.  Wm.  Waldorf  were  friends,  their  sympathies 
were  alike,  and  their  taste  was  offended  by  much 
of  the  display  and  pretense  of  the  family.  When 
Mrs.  William  Astor,  Mrs.  Drayton's  mother,  de- 
cided some  months  ago  on  forming  a  family  cabal 
against  Mr.  Drayton  and  giving  united  and  ostenta- 
tious support  to  Mrs.  Drayton,  the  only  opposition 
came  from  Wm.  Waldorf  and  his  wife.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Astor  blamed  Mrs.  Wm.  Waldorf  for  this 
Eolicy  and  issued  orders  that  henceforth  she  should 
e  unrecognized  in  any  way  by  the  family. 
Perhaps  it  may  not  be  news  to  Californians 
that  Gertrude  Atherton  has  written  a  new  book, 
"  Patience  Sparhawk  and  Her  Times,"  which  is 
soon  to  be  published.  She  has  done  the  work 
chiefly  while  in  England,  but  her  scene  is  Califor- 
nia, to  begin  with  our  New  York  later.  Word 
comes  across  the  water  that  several  of  her  char- 
acters are  more  or  less  disguised  portraitures  of 
well-known  society  people  of  San  Francisco.  She 
gives  a  realistic  description  of  life  at  Monterey  dur- 
ing the  summer,  where  Miss  Patience  Sparhawk 
begins  her  career  of  gaiety  and  adventure,  and  car- 
ries her  heroine  along  through  fifteen  years  until 
she  is  accused  of  murder  and  stands  trial  in  New 
York  State.  The  book  is  the  most  ambitious  and 
the  longest  of  Mrs.  Atherton's  novels,  and  is  said  to 
deal  with  indelicate  questions  in  a  more  than  usually 
indelicate  way.  Findley. 


THE  UNIVERSITIES. 


Harvard  and  Princeton  are  to  have  a  debate  on 
March  22nd,  and  the  question  that  will  be  debated 
is  "Resolved,  That,  if  it  were  possible,  a  reasonable 
property  qualification  for  the  exercise  of  the  muni- 
cipal franchise  in  the  United  States  would  be  de- 
sirable." The  question  was  sent  to  Harvard  by 
Princeton,  and  recent  correspondence  from  Har- 
vard says  that  it  has  been  accepted  and  the  negative 
chosen.  Three  men  from  each  college  will  debate. 
Prof.  H.  Morse  Stephens,  the  historian,  who  was 
recently  called  from  Oxford  to  Cornell,  is  giving  a 
series  of  lectures  at  Smith  and  Columbia. 

The  University  of  Michigan  (Ann  Arbor)  has  de- 
cided to  make  a  permanent  feature  of  its  summer 
school. 

On  June  27,  1895,  examinations  for  admission  to 
the  Yale  junior  class  will  be  held  for  the  first  time 
outside  of  New  Haven,  in  tiie  following  places:  Al- 
bany, Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Den- 
ver, Milwaukee,  New  York  City,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg,  Portland,  Ore.,  St.Louis,  St.  Paul,  San 
Francisco,  Tacoma  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  faculty  of  the  Yale  Law  School  has  been  in- 
creased by  the  appointment  of  ex-Minister  Edward 
J.  Phelps  as  Kent  professor  of  law  and  lecturer  on 
equity  and  international  law.  Professor  James  B. 
Thayer,  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  will  fill  the 
place  of  W.  L.  Storrs,  lecturer  on  municipal  law. 
After  the  close  of  the  academic  year  189.5-96,  the 
regular  course  of  study  for  candidates  for  the  de- 
gree of  LL.  B.  will  be  extended  to  three  years. 
Bachelors  of  Arts  of  approved  colleges  will  be  per- 
mitted to  complete  the  three-year  course  in  two 
years. 

Yale  and  Harvard  play  their  first  baseball  game 
in  Cambridge  on  June  20,  the  second  in  New  Ha- 
ven on  June  25,  and,  in  case  of  a  tie,  the  third  in 
New  York  on  June  29. 

'  The  latest  surprise  in  college  management  is  a 
step  taken  by  certain  members  of  the  Harvard  fa- 
culty, relative  to  bringing  the  faculty  and  students 
into  close  relationship.  The  scheme  was  largely 
that  of  Professor  de  Sumichrast,  though  Dean 
IJriggs  was  greatly  interested.  Professor  de  Sumi- 
chrast called  a  meeting  at  his  house  of  about  twen- 
ty-five men  prominent  in  various  lines  of  college 
activity.  The  college  journals  and  athletic  teams 
were  all  represented.  Professor  de  Sumichrast  then 
announced  the  plan.  It  is  to  establish  a  system  of 
conferences  of  the  student  body  with  members  of 
the  faculty.  At  these  conferences  such  questions 
will  be  openly  discussed  as  the  assignment  of  schol- 
arships, the  various  athletic  problems  and  affairs 
of  college  discipline.  There  will  be  a  sub-committee 
of  five  students,  who  wUl  present  questions  for  dis- 
cussion and  open  the  debate. 

Cornell  is  to  have  a  debate  with  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  on  the  question :  "Resolved,  That  the 
best  means  of  restricting  the  evils  of  the  liquor 
traffic  is  the  elimination  of  the  element  of  private 
profits." 

Miss  Ida  Welt  (Vassar,  '91)  has  distinguished 
herself  by  her  work  at  the  universities  of  Geneva 
and  Paris.  She  is  said  to  be  the  only  woman  chem- 
ist in  Paris.  Her  article,  "  Researches  on  Dissym- 
metrical Hydrocarbons,"  has  been  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  France. 

The  Germans  are  having  a  terrible  time  over 
football.  AVe  have  before  us  reports  of  a  recent 
Footballspiel  from  Mulhausen  in  Elsass,  from  Basal 
and  from  Zurich,  says  the  Westminsier  Gazette.  We 
read  that  there  was  a  "match"  on  Sunday  between 
the  "  Footballklub  Basel"  and  the  "  Footballklub 
Excelsior."  The  reporter  in  his  vivid  description 
of  the  game,  throws  his  German  to  the  wind,  and 
writes  of  "das  Goal,"  "die  Forwards,  "die  Halves," 
"die  Backs,  "das  Kick"  and  "das  Seiten-Kick," 
"der  Referee,"  "Time"  and  "Half-time." 

Yale  faculty  has  just  made  a  translation  of  an  ar- 
ticle in  a  German  newspaper,  the  Muenchener 
Neuste  Nachrichten ,  on  the  Yale-Harvard  football 
game  at  Springfield.  It  is  believed  to  have  been 
writen  for  the  purpose  of  making  unpopular  the 
German  Emperor's  plans  for  introducing  American 
sports  into  German  universities.  In  describing  the 
game  the  German  paper  says:  "It  turned  into  an 
awful  butchery  of  twenty-two  participants.  Seven 
were  so  severely  injured  that  they  had  to  be  carried 
from  the  field  in  a  senseless  condition.  The  verte- 
bral column  of  one  was  put  out  of  joint,  a  second 
one's  nose  was  broken,  a  third  lost  an  eye  and  a 
fourth  broke  his  leg.  The  rest  suffered  severe  in- 
ternal injuries.  The  intention  to  injure  each  other 
in  all  their  attacks  was  clearly  evident;  therefore, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  accident.  The  indigna- 
tion felt  towards  the  brutality  of  the  students  was 
powerful,  but  terror  so  dominated  the  spectators 
that  nobody  dared  to  interfere." 


TRYING  A  DESPERATE  REMEDY. 

Scene:    Mrs.  Bertram's  boudoir. 
Mrs.  Bertram — Good  morning,  dear. 
Miss.  Ayton  (kissing  her) — I  am  so  glad  you  are 
alone.    I  want  you  to  advise  me.    I  am  in  a  terri- 
ble fix. 
Mrs.  Bertram  tcheerfuUy)— Yes,  dear,  what  is  it? 
Mi^s  Ayton — I — 

Mrs.  Bertram— Come,  Ethel,  out  with  it;  it  can't 
be  very  dreadful. 
Mies  Aytm— Captain  D'.Arcy— (pause). 
Mrs.  Berlram— Proposed  to  you  last  night.    I  saw 
him — 

Miss  Ayton  (blushing  furiously)— Oh  !  how  could 
you !  how  horrid  of  you. 

Mrs.  Bertram  (unabashed)- Leading  you  toward 
the  conservatory  with  a  sort  of  death  or  glory  look 
on  his  face. 

Miss  Ayton  (relieved)— Oh,  was  that'all? 
Mrs.  Bertram— I  don't  know;  was  it? 
Miss  Ayton— He  did  propo-e. 
Mrs.  Bertram— Well,  tliere  is  nothing  very  terri- 
ble in  that;  he  is  quite  eligible;  your  father  won't 
object;  in  fact,  I  congratulate — 
Miss  .\yton— Don't;  it  isn't  that. 
Mrs.  Bertram— Oh,  then,  I  know;  yuusaid"No," 
and  now  you  want  to  say  "Y'es." 

Miss  Ayton— That  would  be  quite  easy.  It  is 
much  worse  than  that. 

Mrs.  Bertram— Then  what  on  earth  is  it? 
Miss  Ayton— Mr.  Monteagle— (pauses). 
Mrs.  Bertram— Took  you  down  to  supper.     Well? 
Miss  Ayton — He  proposed,  too. 
Mrs.  Bertram— They  both  proposed,  and  you  ac- 
cepted the  wrong  one? 

Miss  Ayton— No.  I  accepted  them  both ;  at  least, 
I  didn't  say  "No"  to  either  of  Ihem. 

Mrs.  Bertram— Then  you  must  say  "No"  to  one 
or  both  of  them  now ;  it  is  very  simple. 

Miss  Ayton— It  isn't  at  all  simple;  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult. 

Mrs.  Bertram— Well,  dear,  by  all  means  let  us  be 
practical.  Let  me  see;  Mr.  Monteagle  must  have 
quite  ;^1,000  a  year,  and  expectations ;  while  Cap- 
tain D'Arcy  can  only  have  four  or  five  hundred  be- 
sides his  pay,  till  his — 

Miss  Ayton— Don't  be  60  horrid.  As  if  that 
mattered).  What  I  want  to  know  is,  which  of  their 
temperaments  is  best  suited  to  mine?  Now,  Cap- 
tain D'Arcv  is  very  devoted  to  me,  and  all  that, 
and  I  rathe"r  like  him ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  he 
is  quite  serious  enoush  about  things  in  jieneral 
He  strikes  me  as  being  a  little  too  easy-going ;  he 
never  seems  in  earnest. 

Mrs.  Bertram  —  Yet  he  looked  very  much  in 
earnest. 

Miss  Ayton — Mr.  Monteagle  has  more  depth  of 
character,  j.  think.  And  he  has  such  high  ideas 
about  women — life  and,  ah— things  (vaguely). 

Mrs.  Bertram— Yes.  Then  accept  him  by  all 
means. 

Miss  Ayton— Oh,  but  I'm  not  sure  that  he  isn  t 
too  serious.  Besides,  I'm  afraid  he  is  rather  a 
Radical  in  some  ways,  and  you  know  ■«e  have 
always  been  so  Conservative. 

Mrs.  Bertram— If  you  are  going  to  take  politics 
into  consideration,  I  should  advise  you  to  marry 
C.iptaiii  D'Arcy.  I  should  think  that  he  would 
adopt  your  views,  whatever  they  are. 

Miss  Ayton — But  I  like  a  man  to  have  some 
opinions. 

Mrs.  Bertram  (yawning)— Then,  as  I  said  before. 
marry  Mr.  .Monteagle. 

Miss  Ayton  (after  a  pause) — I  really  can't  make 
up  my  mind.    I  wish  you  would  ad'vise  me. 

Mrs.  Bertram— But,  Ethel,  if  you  don't  like  my 
suggestions,  what  can  I  do? 

Miss  Ayton— I  don't  know,  but  you  must  help 
me. 

Mrs.  Bertram— If  you  are  really  as  absolutely 

indifferent  as  you  say,  I  think  you  had  better  toss 

up;  heads.  Captain  D'Arcy;  tails,  Mr.  Monteagle. 

Miss  Ayton — Oh,   no — that  would   be  wrong;  it 

would  be  gambling. 

Mrs.  Bertram— Not  a  bit,  my  dear;  desperate 
difliculties  require  desperate  remedies.  But,  as 
you  object  to  tossing,  let  us  raffle  them. 

Miss  Aytou  (after  a  pause)— Very  well,  I'll  write 
the  names  and  you  shall  draw. 

(Miss  Ayton  writes  on  two  slips  of  paper,  and 
Mrs.  Bertram  draws  one  of  them.) 

Mrs.  Bertram— Captain  D'Arcy.  I  congratulate 
him. 

Miss  Ayton  —  Captain  D'Aroy,  very  well.  Thank 
you  so  much,  dear.  I  don't  know  what  I  should 
have  done  without  you.  Goud-by  dear.  (Miss 
Ayton  drops  the  other  slip  iuto  tlio  waste-paper 
basket  and  goes  out.) 

Mrs.  Bertram  (to  herself)— I  hope  they  will  be 
happy.  It  seems  rather  a  risk,  but  what  could  I 
do?  I  wonder  if  she  really  didn't  care  which?  I 
almost  wish  it  had  been  the  other  one.  (Re- 
flectively picks  the  other  slip  out  of  the  basket  and 
reads  it.)  Captain  D'Arcy!  Both  Captain  D'Arcy ! 
Minx! — Black  and  \Vliite. 


ARTHUR     McEWEN'S     LETTER. 


TOLD   OF   THE   GREAT  AND    OTHERS. 

Mrs.  Leiter,  wife  of  an  ex-partner  of  Marsliall 
Field  of  Chicago,  is  making  Washington  laugh  with 
her  malaprop  remarks.  She  was  visiting  a  house 
the  other  day  where  there  was  a  child  whose  father 
died  before  its  l)irth.  That  fact  being  mentioned, 
she  exclaimed :  "Oh,  do  let  me  see  the  poor  little 
thing.    I  have  never  seen  a  post-mortem  child." 

Charles  Dudley  Warner,  a  neighbor  and  friend  to 
Mark  Twain,  wanted  him  to  go  walking,  and  Mark, 
as  usual,  refused  Warner  insisted,  l»ut  to  no  pur- 
pose. "You  ought  to  do  it,"  he  said  finally.  "It's 
according  to  8crii)ture."  "No  'Mark-the-]ierfect- 
inaii'  chestnutH  on  me,"  replied  the  wily  humorist. 
"Where's  your  authority?"  "The  fifth  chapter  of 
Mathew,  verse  the  thirty-first,"  said  Mr.  Warner, 
which  roads  thus:  "And  whoever  shall  compel 
these  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him,  Twain."  Mr. 
Clemens  went. 

In  the  days  of  his  affluence  some  one  came  to 
Dumas  pere  for  fifty  sous  to  help  bury  a  friend. 
"  What  was  he,"  inquired  Dumas.  "A  bailiff,  sir," 
answered  the  borrower.  Dumas's  eyes  lit  with 
memories.  He  ran  to  his  desk  and  returned  with  a 
note,  which  he  thrust  into  the  man's  hand.  "  You 
say  it  costs  fifty  sous?  Here  are  a  hundred.  Burji 
two  of  'fin!  " 

A  well-known  English  binhop  was  one  day  ex- 
amining a  batch  of  deacons  for  priests'  orders. 
After  the  theoretical  part  of  the  examination,  he 
said  to  them:  "Gentlemen,  you  have  passed  a 
most  excellent  examination  in  theory;  I  should 
now  like  to  see  you  do  something  practical.  I  shall 
go  into  the  next  room  and  personate  a  sick  man. 
You  will  come  in  one  by  one,  address  me  as  a  sick 
parishioner,  and  say  something  comforting." 
When  hislortlship  had  retired,  the  candidates  were 
in  some  confusion,  and  nobody  cared  lo  begin  ;  but 
at  last  a  mad  Irishman  volunteered  to  be  the  first. 
He  entered  the  study,  and,  approaching  the  bisliop, 
who  was  lying  witl\  a  woebegone  air  on  a  s  >fa,  thus 
addressed  him:  "Oh,  Anthony,  .\nthony !  The 
diirink  again !  Shureitwill  be  the  death  of  ye! 
Turn  from  your  evil  wavs  before  it's  to )  late,  and 
beamin!"  This  is  said  to  be  the  last  time  that 
the  bishop  held  a  practical  examination. — London 
Truth. 
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W.  W.  Stow  is  dead,  and  a  man  puissant 
in  old  California  has  retired  from  the  scene 
of  activity — a  man  of  secondary  importance, 
for,  though  endowed  with  a  quick  brain  and 
powerful  talents,  he  was  but  an  instrument 
after  all.  First  he  was  used  by  Stanford, 
later  by  Huntington.  Stow  was  a  creature, 
a  growth  of  an  environment  that  is,  hap- 
pily, disappearing.  A  lawyer  of  acknowl- 
edged capacity,  a  man  of  great  wealth,  he 
yet  lived  amid  circumstances  that  saved  him 
from  a  sense  of  shame  in  being  a  servant. 
He  was  recognized  by  everybody  as  being 
the  executive  arm,  politically  speaking,  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 
There  was  no  work  to  which  he  would  not 
stoop  to  achieve  the  ends  for  which  he  had 
received  orders.  Only  defeat  could  have 
humiliated  him.  Another  Stow  is  impossi- 
ble;, he  died  at  the  right  time,  for  California 
is  ceasing  to  be  a  plantation.  The  Southern 
Pacific  will  never  again  be  able  to  command 
such  services  as  his.  He  made  Stanford 
Senator.  He  manipulated  the  management 
of  the  Republican  party  of  California  in  the 
Southern  Pacific's  interests;  he  controlled  the 
press;  he  bent  leaders  to  his  purposes;  and, 
I  dare  say,  considered  that  he  was  doing  the 
State  a  service  in  keeping  it  subject  to  the 
corporation.  He  worked  much  evil  to  Cali- 
fornia. And  he  was  a  strange  man.  It 
always  jars  upon  one's  sensibilities  to  speak 
critically  of  the  dead  by  the  side  of  an  open 
grave,  but  it  would  be  wrong  to  let  W.  W. 
Stow  pass  out  of  view  without  a  candid  judg- 
ment of  him  and  his  labors.  Alone  among 
the  journalists  of  San  Francisco,  of  recent 
years,  I  have  endeavored  to  hold  him  to  ac- 
count. It  had  become  the  fashion  to  do  him 
the  favor  of  silence.  Not  long  ago,  when 
Mr.  Stow  was  in  possession  of  life  and  all 
his  great  power  to  injure  those  who  crossed 
his  purposes  or  challenged  his  right  to  work 
against  the  public  in  the  interest  of  the  cor- 
poration whose  servitor  he  was,  I  said:  "If 
the  press  were  in  the  hands  of  broadly  hon- 
est men  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
public — a  compelling  sense  of  duty  to  utter 
the  truth  tor  the  public  good,  and  to  give  the 
people  leadership  in  the  perennial  struggle 
of  the  many  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
predatory  few — there  would  be  no  Heri'ins; 
no  Herrins,  that  is,  who  would  enjoy  either 
the  respect  of  the  bar,  a  good  social  position, 
or  any  other  desirable  thing  tave  the  high 
wages  of  a  disgraceful  calling.    There  would 


be  no  W.  W.  Stows  either,  out  of  jail.  Mr. 
Stow  is  also  a  lawyer  of  ability,  and  a  mil- 
lionaire. Being  above  the  need  of  what  he 
earns  by  his  work  for  the  Southern  Pacific, 
it  is  a  mystery  of  human  nature  why  he  does 
it.  For  years  this  rich,  intelligent  man, 
who  gives  his  leisure  free  of  charge  to  the 
public  as  a  Park  Commissioner,  gratifying 
his  taste  for  the  beautiful  by  laboring  to 
adorn  the  city's  pleasure-ground — even  in- 
ducing the  tight-fisted  Mr.  Huntington  to 
make  a  gift  of  $25,000  for  a  waterfall— this 
man,  with  the  wealth  and  brains  and  culti- 
vation requisite  to  make  him  a  gentleman, 
for  years  has  been  the  chief  political  agent 
of  the  Southern  Pacific.  It  was  he  who 
arranged  the  original  purchase  for  Stanford 
of  the  Senatorship  that  had  been  promised  to 
Sargent,  and  four  years  ago  it  was  he  again 
who  manured  the  State  with  money  to  re- 
elect Stanford  to  the  Senate,  incidentally 
electing  the  pitiful  Markham  Governor,  and 
filling  all  the  other  State  offices,  including 
the  Railroad  Commission,  with  Republicans 
of  the  sort  who  liold  their  first  allegiance 
neither  to  their  party  nor  the  people  but  to 
the  Southern  Pacific — that  is  to  say,  to  C.  P. 
Huntington  and  Fred  Crocker.  Mr.  Stow  is 
as  clever  a  man  as  Huntington  himself,  and 
Crocker  might  be  his  office-boy.  Why,  then, 
does  he  lend  himself  to  his  foul  employ- 
ment? It  can  only  be  a  perverted  love  of 
power  that  is  gratified  by  the  discharge  of 
his  shameful  duties.  How  far  that  power 
reaches,  how  it  ramifies,  politicians  and 
journalists  know.  Though  he  is  the  leader 
and  manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific's  forces 
in  this  political  campaign;  though  he  has 
selected  the  legislative  nominees  of  both 
parties  an<l  will  decide  who  shall  be  the 
next  Senator;  though  no  move  of  impor- 
tance can  be  made  without  his  direction  by 
the  ostensible  chiefs  of  either  the  Republican 
or  Democratic  party;  though  the  bosses 
whose  names  dot  the  newsimpers  daily  and 
whose  doings  take  pages  to  tell  are  but  dis- 
trict messengers  when  Stow  exerts  his  au- 
thority— what  does  the  puMic  know  of  his 
present  activities?  Scarcely  a  newspaper 
mentions  him,  and  then  never  with  disre- 
spect. The  bold  and  independent  press 
leaves  him  in  the  privacy  he  desires  and 
proves  its  courage  on  his  underlings — the 
ruck  of  minor  bosses,  among  whom  Burns 
and  Buckley  and  Rainey  are  tall." 


The  daily  press  of  the  city  puts  Mr.  Stow's 
wealth  at  two  miflion  dollars.  The  Examiner 
is  the  only  important  local  journal  which,  at 
this  writing,  has  felt  moved  by  the  event  of 
his  death  to  draw  from  it  a  lesson  for  edito- 
rial treatment.  That  lesson  is  so  notable,  so 
characteristic  of  the  old  California.,  of  which 
Mr.  Stow  was  typical,  that  it  dtserves  to  be 
studied  by  an  audience  that,  I  trust,  is  more 


thoughtful  than  one  which  a  daily  paper  ad- 
dresses.    Here  it  is  : 

Tlie  newa  of  the  deatli  of  Park  Coinmissioner 
Stow  will  bring  a  shock  of  rej^ret  to  thousanda  of 
San  Francisoane,  and  to  none  more  than  to  the 
mothers  and  cliildren  of  tlie  citj'.  The  services 
that  Mr.  Stow  has  rendered  in  l)eautil"ying  and  im- 
proving  the  Park  have  made  liis  memory  a  pleas- 
ant one  to  tlie  people  who  hacl  long  lieard  of  him 
in  other  capacities.  The  Park  was  a  hobby  of 
Mr.  Stow's  later  years,  and  he  brought  to  it  the  en- 
ergy and  organizi  g  ability  that  had  secured  him  a 
foi tune  and  reputation.  Not  only  was  he  an  en- 
thusiast in  the  work  of  beautifying  the  people's 
pleasure  ground,  he  brought  to  it  a  good  taate 
and  a  comprehensive  view  of  what  was  needed  to 
make  it  fulfill  its  object  in  the  highest  degree  that 
few  have  pciaeesed.  The  improvements  in  the 
Park  that  are  due  to  him— the  lake,  the  enlarged 
playgrounds,  and  other  attractions  that  claim  the 
admiration  of  visitors — are  a  more  fitting  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  than  any  that  can  be  raised 
in  bronze  or  marble. 

When  Mr.  Hearst  realizes  that  the  old 
California  of  Southern  Pacific  supremacy  has 
passed  away,  and  the  new  California  of  rail- 
road competion  and  self-owning  manhood 
has  come,  I  doubt  if  he  will  permit  tributes 
to  official  worth  so  extraordinary  to  appear 
in  the  editorial  columns  of  his  newspaper.  I 
think  his  conscience  will  be  sufficiently 
quickened  to  appreciate  the  justice  of  what 
the  Letter  said  of  Mr.  Stow  as  far  back 
as  November  last :  "  As  for  Stolv,  he  yet 
has  a  long  time  to  serve  as  Park  Com- 
missioner, which  is  to  be  regretted  on  behalf 
of  the  good  name  of  California.  It  if.  dis- 
graceful that  a  man  of  Mr.  Stow's  known 
connection  with  the  Southern  Pacific  as  se- 
lecter  of  legislatures  and  senators  in  its  in- 
terests, should  be  given  any  public  position 
of  honor  or  trust.  Governor  Budd  will  have 
the  pleasure  of  appointing  a  reputable  citi- 
zen in  Mr.  Stow's  stead  in  due  season." 


That  Mr.  Stow  loved  the  relaxation  of 
beautifying  the  Park  was  not  conspicuously 
incongruous.  Robespierre  was  fond  of  doves, 
Marat  liked  violets,  Nero  played  the  violin 
and  wept  at  sentimental  scenes  in  the  thea- 
tre, Heliogabalus  relaxed  at  the  sijinning- 
wheel,  George  the  Third  interested  himself 
in  the  pigs  of  his  peasantry,  and  had  Captain 
Kidd  on  shore  leave  gone  in  for  gardening  it 
would  have  been  similarly  touching.  But 
does  history  have  nothing  more  to  say  of 
these  ancient  characters?  When  the  Exami- 
ner tells  us  that  Park  Commissioner  Stow 
"administered  his  public  trust  at  Golden 
Gate  Park  as  no  other  trust  in  California 
has  ever  been  administered,"  it  emphasizes 
the  tone  of  the  old  California  quite  as 
sharply  as  the  death  of  that  chief  lackey  of 
the  monopoly  marks  the  entry  of  California 
on  the  new  and  broader  and  manlier  era 
which  the  discerning  perceive  is  at  hand. 
Lackeys  breed  lackeys,  and  men  beget  men. 
W.  W.  Stow  is  gone.  The  end  of  his  life  closes 
a  page — a  page  recording  great  material 
achievements.  Another  is  opening.  Let  us 
hope  it  will  give  us  the  history  of  full  stat- 
ured  men  to  whom  wealth  will  mean  liberty 
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to  be  themselves,  and  a  press  that  will  be 
ashamed  to  prostrate  itself  before  unworthy 
power.  

The  jirevailing  tone  in  this  country  toward 
the  Republic  of  Hawaii  is  disgraceful,  be- 
cause it  is  swaggering  and  cowardly.  The 
government  of  the  United  States  has  officially 
recognized  the  government  of  Hawaii,  and 
the  latter  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  all  the 
immunities  and  privileges  of  any  other 
sovereign  power  with  which  we  have  re- 
lations. We  have  no  more  right  to  inter- 
fere with  Hawaii's  internal  affairs  than  with 
those  of  Germany,  England,  or  Russia.  But 
Hawaii  is  small  and  weak,  and  therefore  it 
is  safe  to  insult  and  bully  her.  Certain 
men  at  the  islands  conspired  against  the  life 
of  the  government,  and  to  that  end  imported 
arms  and  made  other  preparations  for  rebel- 
lion. It  happens  that  some  of  these  con- 
spirators are  Americans.  The  rebels  have 
been  tried  for  their  crimes  and  several  have 
been  sentenced  to  death,  which  is  the  penalty 
for  treason  the  world  over.  It  is  the  punish- 
ment provided  by  our  own  laws.  But  as  the 
Republic  of  Hawaii  is  a  very  little  republic, 
its  government  is  to  be  denied  the  right  to 
protect  its  life  in  the  customary  manner. 
One  of  our  local  newspapers  is  of  the  opinion 
that  "  five  days  in  jail  on  poi  and  water" 
would  be  a  fitting  penalty  for  treason  in 
Hawaii.  This  is  an  unconscious  statement 
of  the  popular  notion  that  treason  in  a  small 
country  is  not  so  grave  a  crime  as  treason  in 
a  big  one;  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
the  murder  of  a  man  only  four  feet  tall  and 
weighing  a  hundred  pounds  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  the  murder  of  a  six-footer 
who  tips  the  scale  at  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
Mr.  Gresham  has  been  quick  to  act,  and  it  is 
evident  that  if  President  Dole  and  his  asso- 
ciates endeavor  to  stamp  out  treason  as 
Emperor  William  or  Czar  Nicholas  would, 
there  will  arise  in  the  United  States  a  de- 
mand for  vengeance  to  which  President 
Cleveland  and  Congress  will  respond  will- 
ingly. When  in  the  'SO's  Mr.  Gladstone — 
not  ihen  converted  to  Home  Rule — was 
giving  Ireland  a  dose  of  coercion,  and  filling 
Kilmainham  jail  with  suspects,  among  them 
Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Davitt,  and  a  number  of 
American  citizens  who  had  gone  back  to 
their  native  sod  to  take  a  hand  in  its  politics, 
it  will  be  recalled  by  Irishmen  (a  good 
many  of  whom  afterward  became  admirers 
and  partisans  of  Mr.  Blaine)  that  Secretary 
of  State  Blaine  and  Minister  Lowell  could 
not  see  their  way  clear  to  cast  the  protecting 
bunting  of  the  stars  and  stripes  over  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  had  intruded  themselves 
into  the  politics  of  a  foreign  country  and  got 
themselves  into  trouble  in  consequence. 


The  news  from  Honolulu  at  this  writing 
ie  that  six  of  the  leading  rebels  have  been 
sentenced  to  be  hanged.  One  of  the  six  is 
Major  William  Todd  Seward,  formerly  an 
American  soldier  and  still  an  American 
citizen.  He  has  been  convicted  of  assisting 
to  import  arms  to  the  islands  for  the  use  of 
the  ex-Queen's  partisans.  In  and  about  the 
residence  of  that  unfortunate  lady  many 
rifles  and  revolvers  were  found,  and  enough 
dynamite  to  blow  the  Dole  government  to 
the  clouds.  Shift  this  scene  to  St  .Peters- 
burg. Would  Major  Seward's  services  to  the 
Union  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion  save  him 
from  the  Czar's  vengeance?  Would  tlio 
government  at  Washington  feel  warranted 
in  demanding  that  the  Russian  government 
overlook  the  Major's  connection  with  the 
Nihilists  because  of  his  American  citizen- 
ship? 

We  have  refused  to  annex  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  We  exercise  no  protectorate  over 
them.  We  have  officially  determined  to  let 
the  little  new  republic  work  out  its  own  sal- 


vation. That  may  or  may  not  be  good 
policy,  but,  such  as  it  is,  it  is  the  policy 
adopted  bj'  the  Cleveland  administration. 
The  Dole  government  owes  nothing  to  us. 
If  Mr.  Cleveland  could  have  had  his  way  he 
would  have  destroyed  it  by  re-seating  Liliuo- 
kalani  upon  the  throne.  Now  to  intorpo.*e 
to  prevent  the  government,  which  has 
maintained  itself,  from  dealing  with 
plotters  against  its  life — armed  plotters 
— as  all  civilized  governments  deal,  would 
be  a  shameful  exercise  of  mere  brute 
strength.  Doubtless  we  can  do  as  we 
please,  but  self-respect  ought  to  restrain  us 
from  behaving  toward  the  government  of 
little  Hawaii  as  we  would  not  venture  to  be- 
have toward  a  government  powerful  enough 
to  resent  uninvited  meddling.  If  Major 
William  Todd  Seward,  or  any  other  Ameri- 
can citizen,  has  been  engaged  in  the  business 
of  hatching  a  rebellion  and  supplying  arms 
to  rebels  down  in  Hawaii,  he  will  deserve  all 
that  may  happen  to  him  quite  as  righteously 
as  if  the  government  against  which  he  was 
scheming  were  powerful  enough  not  only  to 
bang  him,  but  safely  to  tell  the  United  States 
of  America  to  mind  its  own  business.  The 
Republic  of  Hawaii  is  entitled  to  fair  play. 

Our  admirable  clemency  to  Jeff  Davis, 
General  Lee  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  re- 
bellion is  not  a  precedent  to  be  quoted  for 
President  Dole's  guidance.  They  would  have 
been  tried  for  treason,  and  hanged  beyond  a 
a  doubt,  had  there  not  been  a  reasonable 
certainty  that  there  was  no  law  for  making 
so  useful  an  example  of  them.  The  United 
States  Supreme  Court  was,  by  our  noble 
clemency,  saved  from  the  annoyance  of  de- 
claring that  the  rebels  had  color  of  constitu- 
tional authority  for  their  pernicious  theory 
that  the  Union  was  a  league. 

We  have  a  neighbor  to  the  West  who  is 
possibly  reserved  by  fate  to  give  us  a  lesson 
or  two  in  the  utility,  as  well  as  the  beauty,  of 
modesty.  I  refer  to  Japan.  About  twenty 
thousand  of  her  people  are  in  the  Plawaiian 
Islands,  and  are  debarred  from  the  suffrage 
because  of  the  educational  and  property 
qualifications  required  by  the  republic's  con- 
stitution. Should  Japan  demand  that  they 
be  given  a  voice  in  the  government,  and  we 
should  inject  ourselves  into  the  controversy 
— as  we  doubtless  would,  for  we  choose  to 
assume  a  guardianship  over  Hawaii,  minus 
the  acknowledged  responsibilities  of  guard- 
ianship— our  obtruded  nose  may  get  a  tweak- 
ing. It  is  our  habit  to  look  down 
with  contempt  upon  Asiatics,  and  if 
Japanese  laborers  begin  to  come  hither 
in  considerable  numbers,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  we  will  set  out  to  give  them  the 
same  treatment  as  the  Chinese  have  been 
subjected  to.  Japan — modern,  victorious 
Japan — won't  stand  that.  Fortunately  for 
us,  and  for  Western  civilization,  China  is  too 
sound  asleep  in  the  slumber  of  centuries  to 
know  when  she  is  insulted;  but  Japan  is 
awake,  very  wide  awake,  and  puffed  up — as 
she  has  a  right  to  be — with  military  glory. 
She  has  thirty-five  millions  of  people,  a 
rich  country,  large  resources,  and  no  special 
respect  for  the  United  States.  Japan  has 
by  her  prowess,  and  by  her  internal  ad- 
vance, proved  her  right  to  be  counted  among 
the  civilized  powers.  She  is  a  new  factor  in 
the  game  of  international  politics,  and  the 
chances  are  that  we  will  be  the  first  Western 
country  to  hurt  her  pride  and  inflame  her 
anger  by  treating  her  like  a  Chinaman 
Ignorance  and  conceit  get  nations  as  well  as 
individuals  into  trouble. 

To  the  average  American  the  notion  that 
Japan  would  be  a  serious  antagonist  in  war 
seems  as  absurd  as  that  Hawaii  might  be. 
The  average  American  is  a  cross  between  a 
country  bumpkin  and  a  fat  merchant.    He 


knows  that  we  have  a  population  of  seventy 
millions,  and  his  imagination  gives  him  the 
warlike  courage  of  this  terrific  reinforcement. 
His  confidence  in  our  ability  to  whip  the 
earth  has  a  sound  basis,  of  course,  but  it  is 
not  on  that  he  relies.  It  is  on  the  individual 
superiority  of  the  American  as  a  fighter  that 
he  counts,  not  on  the  exhaustless  resources 
of  the  continent.  We  are,  in  his  view,  a  race 
of  Corbetts  and  Sullivans.  Yet  it  is  General 
Grant  who  tells  us  in  his  book  that  had  the 
rebellion  lasted  another  j-ear  the  North 
would  have  been  so  tired  of  hostilities  that 
it  would  have  insisted  on  ending  the  war 
and  letting  the  South  go.  And  the  South 
was  also  very  tired.  I  remember  how  in 
1861  men  elbowed  and  pushed  for  the 
privilege  of  enlisting — and  rejected  bounties, 
and  fought  against  the  draft  two  years  later. 
We  have  not  had  a  foreign  war  since  1812, 
unless  we  count  the  invasion  and  spoliation 
of  Mexico.  We  need  another  to  shake  us  out 
of  the  illusions  of  peace  and  give  us  our  true 
measure.  If  we  were  in  possession  of  that, 
the  world  would  respect  us  more,  and  we 
should  be  less  inclined  to  make  a  humiliating 
spectacle  of  ourselves  by  browbeating  pig- 
mies like  Chili  and  Hawaii,  and  boaBting 
ourselves  invincible  in  the  face  of  Europe, 
like  a  pot-valiant  militiaman.  We  arc 
mighty,  incontestably.  But  what  of  it? 
Having  plenty  of  land  we  have  attracted  the 
poor  of  all  nations,  and  we  have  bred  and 
grown  numerous.  Are  we,  therefore,  all 
warriors  and  noble?  If  we  are  not  civil  to 
Japan  we  may  have  our  valor  put  to  the 
proof. 

Japan  is  the  miracle  of  history.  In  thirty 
years  she  has  done  for  herself  what  it  has 
taken  Europe  as  many  centuries  to  accom- 
plish— and  we,  in  the  view  of  the  sociologist, 
are  a  part  of  Europe.  In  thirty  years 
Japan  has  emerged  from  a  comfortable,  se- 
cluded, semi-barbarous  condition  into  the  full 
strength  of  modern  civilization  Her  on- 
slaught on  China  has  let  all  the  world  see 
that  she  has  mastered  the  art  of  war.  It 
will  not  do  to  say  that  she  is  fighting  barbari- 
ans. The  Chinese  ships  are  officered  by 
white  men,  educated  in  our  own  and 
European  academies.  And  Japan  has  done 
as  well  on  water  as  on  land.  Japan  has 
learned  to  build  her  own  ships,  to  manu- 
facture her  own  arms,  and  her  navy 
and  armies  are  led  by  native  brains. 
In  the  arts  of  peace  she  has  made 
equal  progress.  Her  universities  are  crowded 
with  students,  and  her  men  of  science  are  on 
a  footing  with  the  best.  Schools  are  every- 
where. She  has  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment. More  than  eighteen  hundred  miles 
of  railroad  traverse  her  territory.  She  has  a 
first-rate  banking  system,  and  her  revenues 
exceed  her  expenditures.  The  balance  of 
trade  is  in  her  favor.  She  has  public  hos- 
pitals, insane  asylums,  and  homes  for  found- 
lings. Manuf.actures  are  on  the  increase. 
The  professions,  as  they  are  known  among  us, 
flourish.  "  In  a  word,"  says  General  Lucius 
H.  Foote,  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Orerlnnd, 
"  Japan  is  on  the  high  road  to  an  enviable 
station  among  the  nations."  In  another 
article  in  the  same  magazine  the  progress  of 
this  newest  member  of  the  family  of  modern 
nations  is  strikingly  put,  thus: 

Japan  now  has  an  aruiy,  a  navy,  a  customo,  a 
poetotflce,  and  a  civil  service  of  the  best  type.  The 
telegraph  reaches  as  many  places  in  proportion  to 
territory  as  it  does  in  the  United  States.  Tlie  rail- 
way goes  everj-wliere,  and  ever}'  coast  is  patrolled 
by  steamers  and  steam  launches.  The  telephone  is 
used  in  tlie  cities  and  towns,  as  is  also  the  electric 
light.  Even  little  mountain  towns  in  the  in- 
terior own  installation.?,  where  the  power  comes 
from  turbines  driven  by  formerly  unruly  torrents. 
Gas  and  sewer  pipes  underlie  the  well  paved  streets 
of  the  cities,  while  the  country  roads  are  monu- 
ments to  Macadam  and  Telford.  A  bicycler  will 
find  better  roads  than  in  the  great  commonwealth 
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of  New  York.  In  their  judicial  system  they  have 
codes,  civil  and  criminal,  of  procedure  and  evi- 
dence, police,  police  stations,  police  courts,  magis- 
trates, tribunals  of  original  and  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion, court  stenographers,  court  clerks,  and  court 
records.  The  system  is  equitable,  expeditious,  and 
economical.  Justice  in  .Tapan  is  quick,  cheap,  and 
always  accessible. 

That  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  ju3tice  in 
California,  or  in  any  other  American  State. 
The  Japanese  have  not  gone  in  for  the  mere 
externals  of  civilization.  They  have  seized 
upon  the  substance  and  made  it  their  own. 
No  people,  save  the  ancient  Greeks,  have  ex- 
hibited so  extreme  an  adaptability,  so  ex- 
traordinary a  flexibility,  so  amazing  and  ad- 
mirable a  willingness  to  learn  from  others. 
And  the  ability  to  perceive  and  acknowledge 
one's  own  inferiority  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom.  The  attitude  of  the  American,  the 
Western,  mind  toward  everything  Oriental 
is  one  of  patronage,  of  amused  contempt. 
We  have  abiding  with  us  that  conviction  of 
superiority  which  induces  the  Englishman 
to  carry  his  umbrella,  his  walking  stick,  and 
his  Bass'. ale  throughout  the  habitable  globe 
and  makes  him  so  loved  wherever  he  goes — 
the  spirit  which  will  in  fated  season  bring 
the  British  empire  to  smash  and  a\Yakcn  the 
British  subject  to  the  awful  fact  that  he  is 
only  human  after  all.  The  West  looks  upon 
the  PJast  as  the  Pharisee  looked  upon  Naza- 
reth, out  of  which  no  good  thing  could  come. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  is 
the  Orient  that  will  take  up  Western  civiliza- 
tion and  bring  it  to  its  best.  Why  not? 
The  Orient  has  had  a  long  rest,  and  the 
Orient  has  a  wisdom  that  in  age  far  sur- 
passes ours.  Much  that  we  know  we  have 
learned  from  her.  We  are  her  children,  and 
it  may  be  reserved  for  the  East  to  complete 
the  civilization  which  she  began,  but  in  the 
later  centuries  forgot.  "  It  should  not  be 
forgotten,"  Winwood  Reade  reminds  us, 
"  that  Asia  was  civilized  when  Europe  was  a 
forest  and  a  swamp.  Asia  taugiit  Europe  its 
A,  B,  C;  Asia  taught  Europe  to  cipher  and 
draw;  Asia  taught  Europe  the  language  of 
the  skies,  how  to  calculate  eclipses,  how  to 
follow  the  courses  of  the  stars;  how  to 
measure  time  by  means  of  an  instrument, 
which  recorded  with  its  shadow  the  station 
of  the  sun ;  how  to  solve  mathematical  prob- 
lems; how  to  philosophize  with  abstract 
ideas.  Let  us  not  forget  the  school  in  which 
we  learned  to  spell,  and  those  venerable  halls 
in  which  we  acquired  the  rudiments  of 
science  and  art."  It  was  Asia,  too,  that  dis- 
pelled the  night  of  our  Dark  Ages.  Chris- 
tian Europe  threw  itself  upon  Palestine  to 
recover  the  Sepulchre,  and  learned  from  the 
Saracen  again  the  arts,  the  thoughts  of 
civilization.  Christianity,  as  Draper  tells  us, 
did  not  produce  an  astronomer  in  a  thousand 
years,  and  Moorish  Spain  was  to  Europe 
what  Paris  is  to  Petaluma  for  generations, 
while  what  is  now  the  enlightened  world  was 
sunk  in  dirt,  image-worship,  and  pious 
miracle-cure.      

So,  because  Japan  is  Oriental  and  the  Jap- 
anese look  like  Chinamen,  there  is  really  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  seize  the  anise- 
seed  bag  of  civilization  and  lead  even  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  race  of 
progress.  It  is  true  that  Christianity  makes 
no  perceptible  headway  in  Japan,  but  civil- 
izations have  grown,  flowered,  and  expired 
without  knowledge  of  our  faith.  Note 
Greece,  for  example,  which  has  never  yet 
been  approached  in  esthetic  development, 
and  Plato  left  the  world  little  to  do  in  phi- 
losophy save  to  amplify.  Japan's  men  of 
place  and  power  are  so  immodest  as  to  think 
that  their  country  will  be  a  model  for  us  all 
soon.  "  For,"  their  reasoning  runs,  "  we 
were  shaken  out  of  the  persuasion,  born  of 
our  seclusion,  that  we  knew  it  all.  Con- 
vinced of  our  error — shocked  into  a  realiza- 


tion that  we  had  stood  still  while  the  West- 
ern peoides  had  developed  and  progressed— 
we  resolved  to  learn.  So  determined,  we 
took  no  one  teacher,  but  studied  all  the  ad- 
vanced nations  of  the  world,  and  as  we 
.selected  for  our  use  the  best  that  each  had  to 
teach  us,  rejecting  the  defects,  we  have  a 
right  to  think  that  we  have  improved  upon 
any.  Wo  followed  while  we  were  pupils; 
now  that  wo  have  learned  what  was  to.be 
taught,  we  are  masters  of  our  teachers  in 
knowledge.  'I'he  civilization  of  Western 
nations  is  a  thing  of  growth,  of  evolution, 
with  them;  a  thing  of  conscious  adoption 
with  us.     We  shall  teach  in  turn." 


California,  being  .on  the  western  edge  of 
the  American  continent,  the  nearest  por- 
tion of  the  Union  to  Japan,  is  entitled  to  the 
first  and  most  authoritative  word  as  to  her 
and  her  probable  policy,  if  geography  goes 
for  anything.  Therefore,  I  say,  that  it  be- 
comes this  country  to  recognize  the  rise  of  a 
new  and  a  great  power.  We  have  done  well 
to  enter  into  a  new  treaty  with  her  which 
gives  notification  that  we  are  aware  that  she 
has  emerged  from  what  is  conventionally 
known  as  Orientalism— that  she  is  no  longer 
to  be  classed  with  China,  the  huge,  inert,  the 
dull  and  stupid.  But  having  done  the  sen- 
sible thing  officially,  it  is  the  part  of  good 
sense  to  follow  this  up  by  evincing  knowl- 
edge that  Japan  has  a  right  to  speak  as  to 
Hawaii,  if  we  have  any  right.  _  Were  there 
twenty  thousand  American  citizens  there-— 
even  though  the  twenty  thousand  were  illit- 
erate and  propertyless — we  should  be  dis- 
posed to  consider  our  right  of  interference 
commanding.  The  real  status  is  that  a  few 
of  our  people  have  organized  a  governmeiit 
in  the  Islands,  and  the  only  power  which  is 
seriously  troubling  that  government  is  our 
own.  There  would  be  humor — as  well  as 
danger — in  the  situation  were  Japan,  "in  the 
interests  of  civilization,"  to  order  us  to  keep 
our  hands  ofi'. 

What  should  we  do  then?  Get  angry,  with- 
out question,  and  flare  up  at  Japan  as  if 
Japan  were  a  colony  of  Chinese.  And  then? 
Japan  would  have  powerful  friends,  though 
those  friends  would  be  solicitous  to  remain 
hidden. 

England,  Russia,  Germany,  France— each 
has  its  interest  in  stepping  between  Japan 
and  the  natural  consequences  of  the  latter's 
subjugation  of  China.  But  these  nations- 
jealous  robbers— would  have  no  objection, 
but  a  common  deare,  to  see  the  great  repub- 
ic  humiliated,  and  Japan— little  Japan,  just 
Imerged  from  Oriental  slumber— would  be 
en  ideal  instrument.  There  would  be  money 
and  arms  and  that  modern  thieves'  backing, 
"moral  support,"  for  the  Mikado,  were  he  to 
assert  a  right  in  Hawaii  superior  to  our  own. 
So,  I  trust,  for  the  sake  of  our  national  pride, 
that  if  President  Dole  wants  to  hang  for  trea- 
son Major  William  Todd  Seward,  late  of  the 
United  States  Volunteer  Service,  and  still 
latter  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
President  Cleveland  will  let  him  do  it  in 
peace  and  dignity,  especially  as  the  Major, 
from  all  accounts,  richly  deserves  to  have 
his  neck  stretched.  If  we  interfere  to  save 
him  we  can't,  in  decency,  do  less  than  annex 
the  Islands  afterwards,  and  if  we  do  that  we 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  treat  the  Japanese 
of  the  Islands  like  Chinese  coolies,  and  raise 
a  row  with  Japan,  for  Japan  is  not  to  be 
trifled  with. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  Lexow  Committee  it  is 
likely  that  it  will  come  in  the  Providence 
of  God.  For  the  preachers  are  demann- 
ing  it,  and  their  demands  range  over  bo 
wide  a  field  that  ordinary  laymen  are 
ceasing  to  take  much  interest  in  it.  The 
demand  began  on  the  basis  of  the  need  of  the 


municipal  government  for  an  overhauling. 
Those  best  acquainted  with  it  believe  it  to  be 
about  as  good  as  other  municipal  govern- 
ments, but,  nevertheless,  thought  it  would 
do  it  no  harm  to  investigate  it.  The  preach- 
ers, however,  have  widened  the  scope  of 
the  desired  inquiry,  until  it  takes  in  every 
phase  of  sin  characteristic  of  a  large  town. 
There  is  now  nothing  that  would  be  offensive 
to  the  young  people  at  a  Sunday  school  en- 
tertainment that  does  not  strike  the  breth- 
ren as  needing  obliteration  by  the  strong 
hand  of  the  law.  One  of  the  preachers,  in 
daring  imitation  of  the  adventures  of  Dr. 
Parkhurst,  ventured  forth  after  dark  the 
other  night  into  the  quarter  reserved  for  the 
colored  waiters  of  the  Palace  Hotel,  and  be- 
held the  gayeties  in  the  rear  of  that  establish- 
ment. Horrified  by  the  unaccustomed  sights 
he  cries  aloud,  not  only  for  the  Lexow  Com- 
mittee, but  for  electric  lights,  which  he  is 
sure  would  drive  away  the  spectacle. 

The  truth  is,  the  preacher  is  not  of  great 
utility  out  of  the  pulpit.  His  voice  when 
raised  for  municipal  reform  is  not  the  voice 
of  instructed  common  sense,  and  when  he 
faces  the  unaccustomed  phenomena  of  the 
sins  and  amusements  of  a  metropolis,  he  has  a 
faith  in  the  power  of  the  secular  arm  that  is 
denied  the  worldly.  The  clergyman  is  ac- 
customed to  inveighing,  without  contradic- 
tion, against  society's  vilenesses  to  a  con- 
gregation of  three  or  four  hundred  well  ' 
dressed,  decorous  people.  And  when  cir- 
cumstances call  him  to  take  part  in  a  move- 
ment participated  in  by  thousands  of  peo- 
ple out  of  his  set  he  loses  his  head,  though 
be  retains  his  tone,  and  also  his  point  of 
view.  These  thousands  are  quite  as  moral,  if 
not  as  religious,  as  the  pastor,  and  they 
know  more.  They  respect  him  for  his  office, 
but,  having  an  eye  to  results,  wish  he  would 
keep  in  the  background.  Being  a  pastor  he 
is  unable  to  do  that.  So  results  are  endan- 
gered. And  when  common  sense  is  endan- 
gered, any  movement  is  in  a  bad  way. 

The  newspapers  encourage  the  preachers 
because  the  preachers  represent  congrega- 
tions, congregations  stand  for  numbers,  and 
numbers  stand  for  subscribers. 

But  what  are  we  to  look  for  from  a  move- 
ment one  of  whose  clerical  chiefs  gazed  upon 
a  district  of  the  city  surrendered  to  brothels, 
and  who  at  once  conceived  that  the  blot 
on  civilization  could  be  eradicated  by  the 
municipality  dotting  it  with  electric  lights? 
That,  he  justly  conceived,  would  scatter  the 
drabs.  Where  they  should  go  to  after  they 
had  been  scattered  was  a  detail  which  did 
not  occur  to  his  searching  mind. 


The  demand  for  the  Lexow  Committee 
ought  not  to  be  contracted  to  an  appeal  for 
an  investigation  into  the  supposed  rotten- 
ness of  San  Francisco's  mimicipal  govern- 
ment. If  that  is  all  it  should  amount  to,  the 
results  would  not  repay  the  labor — for  San 
Francisco's  government  is  not,  and  has  not 
for  a  good  many  years  been,  worse  than  the 
average  The  city  is  wicked  enough  assur- 
edly, but  its  wickedness  is  mostly  of  a  kind 
that  requires  the  corrective  force  of  public 
opinion  rather  than  of  the  courts.  Crime  is 
to  be  dealt  with  by  indictment,  but  sin  is 
hardly  vincible  to  the  suasion  of  the  police- 
man's club.  Judging  by  the  counts  against 
the  town's  morality  that  accumulate  from 
the  pulpit,  it  is  the  efliciency  of  the  pulpit 
rather  than  of  the  municipal  government 
that  should  be  arraigned. 

This  Letter  is  for  a  Lexow  Committee,  be- 
cause I  believe  continuous  crime  has  been 
committed  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  and  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Company  with  successive  boards  of  Super- 
visors. I  believe — although  I  do  not  know — 
that  the  Sheriff's  oflice  has  been  used   to 
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procure  pliant  juries.  I  believe — the  excite- 
ment and  scurrying  produced  by  the  straight- 
forward activity  of  the  Wallace  Grand  Jury 
is  in  proof —that  the  Urand  Jury  has  habitu- 
ally been  made  a  convenience  by  the  associ- 
ated villainitB.  And  I  believe  that  a  Lexow 
Committee  composed  of  honest  and  brave 
men,  relieved  of  regard  for  the  statute  of 
limitations,  and  undeterred  from  duty  by 
the  wheedling  and  bullying  power  of  wealth, 
could  do  an  enormous  amount  of  good  in 
making  all  this  past  wickedness  known.  But 
I  don't  believe  tlie  pulpit  can  do  a  great  deal 
toward  getting  us  such  a  committee,  or, 
should  we  get  one,  do  much  toward  bracing 
it  to  attack  indictable  or  unindictable  crimi- 
nality in  high  places.  What  sinner  of  large 
property  and  elevated  social  position  has 
been  disturbed  in  his  pew  in  any  San  Fran- 
cIbco  church  within  the  memory  of  the 
present    generation     of    San     Franciscans? 

Mayor  Sutro  is  beginning  to  receive  some 
of  the  rewards  of  his  pugnacity.  He  and 
Mr.  Huntington  are  old  acquaintances.  They 
have  respect  for  each  other's  qualities.  The 
Mayor  is  under  no  illusions  as  to  the  head 
of  the  Southern  Pacific's  mental  mould.  He 
knows  that  Huntington  has  as  good  a  brain 
as  any  business  man  in  the  United  States. 
And  >Ir.  Huntington,  on  his  part,  is  aware 
that  Adolph  Sutro  never  quits  a  fight  on 
which  be  enters.  Sutro  gave  his  days  and 
nights  and  ten  thousand  dollars  of  good 
money  to  lighting  the  Keilly  Funding  bill  at 
Washington.  The  result  is  history.  In  re- 
prisal Huntington  has  set  out  to  block  the 
building  of  Sutro's  competing  line  from  San 
Francisco  to  the  ocean.  The  result  of  this 
local  phase  of  the  irrepressible  conflict  will 
be  watched  with  an  interest  far  from  dis- 
interested by  the  people  of  this  city.  On  Mr. 
Huntington's  side  are  all  the  dailies  and 
weeklies  of  theabalone  kind  that  cliug  to  the 
Southern  Pacific  rock  and  draw  sustenance 
from  the  ebb  and  flow  of  subsidy.  The 
Mayor  already  is  being  abused  by  the  long- 
necked  clams  of  journalism.  Mr.  Huntington 
has  caused  them  to  be  distressed  because  Mr. 
Sutro  has  not  taken  hold  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  competing  road,  and  enriched  it  with 
enough  millions  to  put  every  mortgage- 
loaded  granger  of  the  interior  on  velvet. 
It  is  well  that  other  rich  men  have 
determined  to  share  the  work.  The 
Mayor,  for  many  mouths,  has  carried 
on  a  long  and  hard  fight  alone  against  the 
monopoly,  and,  I  am  sure,  he  is  too  well- 
balanced  and  too  level-headed  to  be  disturbed 
by  the  best  attempts  of  Mr.  Huntington's 
time -dishonored  newsjiaper  conveniences. 
He  has  the  people  with  him,  and  he  may  be 
sure  that  he  will  keep  them  with  him  in  his 
efforts  to  bring  the  Southern  Pacific  under 
the  reign  of  law  in  San  Francisco.  The 
mob  -  like  outbreaks  of  the  monopoly  on 
Church  street  and  California  street  a  week 
ago  were  invitations  to  mob  reprisal,  which 
would  have  been  accepted  by  the  populace 
under  a  Jlayor  less  cool-headed  than  Sutro. 
The  monopoly  has  been  reduced  to  mob  law. 
'Jhe  end  of  that  is  not  far  off.  It  is  inviting 
the  policeman's  club. 

Arthur  McEwen. 


THE   TWADDLER. 

After  a  long  talk  which  I  had  with  my  friends 
Dr.  Stcbbins  and  Dr.  Hemphill  the  other  after- 
noon, I  was  brouKlit  to  a  realization,  begad,  that 
the  lite  I've  been  leading  was  rather  frivolous. 
When  I  left  tliem,  and  went  to  the  club,  I  was 
filled  with  the  idea  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
man  in  tliesc  times,  no  matter  what  his  station,  to 
do  wliat  he  can  fur  the  cause  of  Reform.  Brother 
Yatman,  who  has  a  notion  that  God  is  something 
like  a  rat-terrier,  and  will  shake  sinners  over  the 
pit,  and  Brother  Filben,  who  has  been  looking  into 
the  immorals  of  the  colored  waiters  of  the  Palace 


Hotel,  have  been  urging  me  to  go  to  Sacramento, 
and  use  my  influence  with  Governor  Budd  to  clean 
out  the  alleys  of  vice  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Examiner 
office,  but  1  have  taken  my  stand  on  other  ground. 

"No,  gentlemen,"  I  liave  said  to  Stebbins  and 
Yatman  and  the  rest;  "every  man  to  his  metier. 
Your  place  may  be  down  among  the  depraved 
females,  song-and-dance  artists,  the  burnt-cork 
people,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  You,  Dr.  Stebbins, 
may  have  the  eloquence  to  persuade  a  policeman 
not  to  take  tips;  you,  Dr.  Hemphill,  may  induce 
a  lady  who  is  no  lady  to  retire  to  a  nunnery ; 
you,  Brother  Filben,  may  be  gifted  to  till  a  hoodlum 
with  an  ambition  to  be  a  gentleman;  and  yon, 
Brother  \''atman,  are  no  doubt  able  to  coax  the 
keeper  of  a  rat-pit  to  turn  it  into  a  mission.  But 
as  for  me,  egad,  I  must  work  where  I  live — in  the 
clubs.  As  for  the  Governor,  I've  already  tauglit 
him  that  he  doesn't  know  how  to  onler  a  dinner, 
and  you  will  see  that  hereafter  he  won't  visit 
Stockton  often,  which  is  a  great  gain." 

Brother  Yatman  forced  a  parcel  of  tracts  upon 
me.  Brother  Filben  urged  me  to  give  up  smoking, 
and  Stebbins  and  Hemphill  joined  in  beseeching 
me  to  eschew  strong  language  hereafter;  but  I 
waved  them  a  graceful  farewell,  suggesting  as  I 
went  that  if  they  would  attend  to  their  end  of  re- 
form as  assiduously  as  1  did  to  mine,  it  would  be  a 
two-to-one  bet  that  I'd  distance  them  when  it  came 
to  results.  

And,  begad,  events  have  borne  out  my  jud;:ment. 
See  the  influence  I  had  on  Greer  Han'ison  s  break- 
fast last  Sunday  morning.  He  would  have  it  on 
Sunday,  but  that's  a  small  matter,  and  he  looked 
surprised  when  I  made  objection.  "  What's  eating 
you.  Persiflage?  "  were  his  words,  which  I  let  pass, 
not  being,  as  yet,  up  in  the  arguments  of  the  Sab- 
batarians. But  1  went  around  among  his  guests, 
the  stand-bys  who  always  furnish  entertainment  at 
afl'airs  of  this  sort,  and  there  my  work  told.  Per- 
sonally I  was  absent,  for  I  was  determined  not  to 
desecrate  the  day.  But  did  Charlie  Dickman  sing 
"  My  Ked,  Red  Nose"?  Did  Dan  O'Connell  recite 
the  "  Vagabonds  "?  Did  George  Bromley  execute 
"The  Turkey  Dance"?  Did  Joe  Redding  sing  the 
drinking  song  from  "La  Perichole''?  Did  Ned 
Hamilton  render  that  anecdote  which  has  never 
yet  seen  print,  and  never  will?  Did  Solly  Walter 
tell  his  French  story,  borrowed  from  Victor  Hugo's 
description  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ?  Did  Johnnie 
Lathrop  discredit  his  clerical  training,  as  usual,  by 
that  shameful  anecdote  of  the  deacon  and  the  plate? 
No.  Begad,  everything  was  Sliakespearean,  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  expurgated,  at  that.  And 
to  me  belongs  the  credit.  We  may  not  huve  a 
Lexow  Committee,  but  the  individual  laborer  in 
the  vineyard  can  accomplish  much.  Before  1  am 
done,  club  conversation  will  be  fit  to  bear  repetition 
in  mixed  company.  The  other  night,  at  the  Pacific 
Union,  I  began,  in  a  moment  of  forgetfulness,  to 
tell  that  little  story  of  Colonel  Andrews  and  myself 
at  Vera  Cruz  m  '48,  when — But  that  sort  of  thing  is 
at  an  end  now,  thank  God.  I  relieved  the  embar- 
rassment V\v  distributing  a  few  tracts. 


It  was  with  no  ordinary  emotion  that  I  stopped 
on  Kearny  street,  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  wrung 
the  hands  of  my  friends,  De  Young,  Shortridge,  and 
Hearst,  who  had  approached  arm-and-arm. 

"This  is  a  sad  day  for  all  of  us,  gentlemen,"  I 
said. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  they  answered,  in  low  tones. 
And  Mr.  de  Young  added,  feelingly:  "In  the 
midst  of  life  we  are  in  death." 

"He  was  an  admirable  Park  Commissioner," 
observed  Mr.  Hearst. 

"He  had  peculiar  views  on  the  Penatorship," 
remarked  Mr.  de  Young. 

"But  ever,"  announced  Mr.  Shortridge,  "he 
knew  how  to  get  there  with  both  feet." 

VVe  spoke,  I  need  not  say,  of  the  sudden,  the  ap- 
palling demise  of  W.  W.  Stow. 

"Gentlemen,"  I  added,  "  a  great  influence  for 
good  has  been  removed  from  among  us." 

"  I  know  it,"  sighed  Mr.  Hearst,  "  and  I  caused 
as  much  to  be  said  in  the  Examiner.'^ 

"  All  that  is  left  for  us  to  do,"  1  went  on,  with 
emotion,  "  is  for  the  press  to  take  up  the  good  work 
where  he  left  it.  I  hope  to  see  every  one  of  your 
journals  come  out  for  a  law  forbidding  the  sale  of 
cigarettes  to  small  boys." 

They  pressed  my  band,  and  promised  that  it 
shoula  be  done. 


Fred  Webster  took  me  aside  at  the  Pacific  Union 
last  night,  and,  drawing  me  into  a  corner,  said  in  a 
low, confidential  tone: 

"  Persiflage,  you  have  the  entree  into  the  best 
society." 

"Was  it  necessary,"  I  asked,  coldly,  "to  draw 
me  away  from  congenial  com]»any  to  tell  me  this?  " 
And  I  looked  back  longingly  at  the  table  where 
Harry  Veuve,  Greer  Harrison,  and  Lloyd  Tevis 
were  sitting  over  a  bottle  of  Cresta  Bedamca,  chat- 
ting of  tlie  coming  production  of  "  Runnymede  " — 
of  whose  merits  1  have  my  own  opinion. 

"  But,"  urged  Webster,  "  I  want  your  advice.  I 
am  thinking  of  getting  married." 


"  Good  gcd  !  " 

"  Good  ged  be  hanged  1  "  cried  Webster. 

"Well,  well,"  I  faid,  impatiently,  "who's  the 
lady?" 

"  That's  what  I  wan't  to  see  you  about,  Persi- 
flage," said  Webster,  persuasively.  "Give  me  a 
suggestion." 

"Well,  Freddie,"  I  said,  taking  the  cigar  he 
forced  upon  me,  "  you  have  begun  well.  There's  no 
denying  you're  a  pretty  old  bird,  and  your  accom- 
plij-hments  lead  rather  to  distinction  in  the  club 
than  in  society  or  the  domestic  circle.  You  can't 
expect,  of  course,  to  capture  ajeune  filk,  and  if  you 
marry  a  tight-fisted  widow,  your  skill  at  cards 
won't  come  amiss,  and  the  sharpness  you  have  ac- 
quired in  the  wool  businesswon't  do  you  any  harm. 
But,  between  ourselves,  Webster,  widows  are  the 
deuce,  and  if  I  were  looking  for  a  wife,  Id  cast 
about  for  sijmcthing  less  experienced.  Y'ou're 
good-looking,  though  ripe;  you're  a  first-class  hand 
with  the  shotgun,  and  you  know  how  to  drees. 
These  are  imniense  advantages — immense.  Since 
you  want  my  advice,  it's  at  your  service.  Get  a 
cinch  for  your  waist,  lav  in  a  new  set  of  teeth,  cul- 
tivate a  light,  gay  laugh,  like  Brugiere,  put  a  dia- 
mond in  your  shiit  bosom,  and  strike  Swiss  atti- 
tudes after  you've  fired  at  the  trap  at  the  Country 
Club,  and  go  in  for  an  ancient  rich  maiden.  Don't 
mind  her  waist,  be  regardless  of  her  avoirdupois, 
and  remember  that  you  are  my  friend.  I'll  he 
your  best  man,  and  all  I'll  ask  "will  be  to  supply 
your  cellar.  God  bless  you,  Freddie,  and  here's 
mv  hand." 

He  took  it.  and  dropped  a  tear  on  it,  and  was 
too  overcome  to  go  with  me  and  join  the  "  Runny- 
mede "  group. 

I  was  sent  for  to  headquarters  yesterday,  and  at 
once  closeted  with  H.  E.  Hunthigton  anil  Herrin. 
The  conference  di<l  not  last  a  great  while.  Not  so 
long  ago  this  wouM  not  have  been  the  case.  But, 
damme,  sacrifices  have  to  be  made  for  Reform. 

I  will  not  take  the  place  left  vacant  by  W.  W. 
Stow. 


It  is  painful  to  have  the  amicable  relations  of 
half  a  century  disturbed.  But  when  C.^lonel  An- 
drews emerged  from  his  Diamond  Palace  yesterday, 
and  accosted  me  with  his  old-time  freedom,  I  felt 
obliged  to  draw  myself  up  to  my  full  height— which 
I  am  still  able  to-do,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
founded bend  in  my  shoulders — and  said  : 

"  Colonel  Andrews,  all  is  over  between  us.  You 
can  send  for  yonr  wigs  whenever  you  are  so  dis- 
posed, and  you  can  drink  what  you  please.  Yes, 
begad,  you  can  take  Cresta  Bedamca  hereafter  or 
leave  it,  as  you  like.  Be  good  enough  not  to  count 
me  among  your  acquaintances  hereafter." 

He  knew  as  well  as  I  did  what  1  meant,  though 
he  pretended  to  a  foolish  air  of  unconsciousness. 

When  a  man  who  assumes  to  be  a  gentleman 
ascends  the  stage  of  Professor  Herrman  to  assist 
him  in  his  tricks — animated  by  a  cheap  love  of 
public  notice  and  a  low  desire  for  popularity — part 
of  the  price  which  he  must  pay  is  the  loss  of  social 
recognition  of  a  man  of  my  standing.  'Pon  my 
soul,  I  didn't  think  it  of  Andrews. 


Last  Thursday  at  the  Pacific  Union  I  took  Zeke 
Jerrold  away  from  Fargo,  and  drew  him  into  a 
window.  He  didn't  want  to  come,  because  he  was 
boring  Fargo  with  an  account  of  what  he  meant  to 
do  in  Japan,  where  he  is  going  when  the  war  is 
over;  but  I  insisted  as  I  had  something  to  tell  him. 
There  is  no  man  in  the  club  who  is  more  useful. 

"  Jerrold,"  I  said  to  him,  "  you  have  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  Southern  Pacific  for  more  than 
thirty  years  and,  therefore,  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  you  can  keep  a  secret." 

"  Gad,  Persiflage,"  he  said,  "when  it  comes  to 
secrets  j'ou've  struck  the  light  man — I  ani  full  of 
'em.    What's  yours?" 

His  eagerness  was  positively  painful. 

"You  are  acquainted  with  Cresta  Bedamca?"  I 
ventured. 

"1  am,"  he  said,  judicially ;  "it's  a  good  wine, 
but  not  equal  to  Scotch  whisky  and  soda,  nor,"  he 
added,  "  is  it  up  to  beer,  though  the  latter,  to  be 
drinkable,  must  come  otT  the  shelf.  Everybody 
knows  that." 

"Hang  your  whisky  and  beer!"  I  cried.  "I'm 
talking  of  wine,  the  best  wine  on  the  coast.  What 
I  want  to  say  to  you  is  that  I  am  thinking  of  knock- 
ing off  ten  per  cent,  a  dozen  for  Cresta  Bedamca  to 
this  club — to  consumers  of  judgment,  in  quantity, 
you  understand.  But  I  want  it  kept  a  secret  until 
the  time  comes,  yon  comprehend." 

He  laid  his  hand  on  my  knee  solemnly,  and  cast 
a  cautious  look  in  the  dii-ection  of  Fargo,  who  was 
taking  his  1  p.  .m.  gin  cocktail  by  the  clock. 

But,  would  you  believe  it,  it  wasn't  an  hoar  be- 
fore my  confidence  was  divnilged  to  the  whole  club, 
and  I  am  likely  to  be  in  serious  trouble  with  my 

Erincipals.  Hang  me,  if  Reform  hasn't  its  draw- 
acks.  As  for  Jerrold,  1  shall  see  that  he  gets  no 
benefit  from  the  ten  per  cent.,  or  if  he  does,  Her- 
rin will  have  something  to  say  about  his  salary. 
Bobby  (trayson  raised  q^uite  a  row  when  the  old 
price  was  demanded  of  hmi.  PEnsiFi-AOE, 


ARTHUR     McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


M/SS   ANNA  GOULD'S  COUNT. 

The  Parisian  Dandy   Who  has  Caught  a  Fortune  and 
introduced  Green    Clothes. 

New  York,  February  8,  1895. 

For  the  third  time  witliin  two  years  announce- 
ment ie  made  of  Miss  Anna  Gould's  engagement — 
first,  to  an  actor,  a  fine  looking  and  manlj'  young 
fellow;  second,  to  a  broker,  a  man  of  wealth,  years, 
and  social  standing ;  and  now,  to  a  French  count, 
whose  character  and  worth  may  be  judged  by  his 
nickname,  "  I'owder  Puff."  To  the  actor  the  family 
objected,  to  the  broker  the  yoimg  lady  herself 
objected,  but  with  the  Count,  the  most  insignificant 
of  all  her  suitors,  every  one  seems  to  be  satisfied. 
Count  Castellane  is  a  Parisian  dandy,  who  has 
astonished  New  York  and  set  the  style  by  wearing 
bottle-green  clothes.  Were  it  not  for  his  title  lie 
would  see  only  so  much  of  society  as  a  position  as 
dancing  master  or  riding  master  gives;  and  for 
both  of  these  positions  ho  would  suit  most  admir- 
ably, being  noted  both  for  his  horsemanship  and  his 
dancing.  Were  he  not  to  marry  an  heiress  he 
might  gain  distinction  as  the  leader  of  a  set  of 
Willies,  but  I  doubt  very  much  if  he  could  rival 
Onatavia,  the  wealthy  young  Cuban,  who  prides 
himself  on  possessing  over  a  hundred  pair  of  trous- 
ers. There  is  nothing  in  the  gay  world  that  this 
young  man  has  not  seen.  He  tell  his  adventures 
in  a  delightful  accent  and  with  the  air  of  a  master- 
ful man.  Society  has  made  much  of  him,  and  in 
Delmonico's  and  Sherry's  he  has  been  the  centre 
of  all  eyes.  But  that  he  would  capture  Anna 
Gould  was  not  thought  of  until  a  week  or  so  ago, 
when  some  one  remarked  that  Mrs.  George  Gould 
seemed  much  taken  with  "Powder  Puff."  To  this 
ambitious  young  woman,  who  but  a  few  years 
since  left  Daly's  stage,  is  generally  credited  the 
match  between  her  sister-in-law  and  the  Count. 
While  Jay  Gould  lived  the  social  ambitious  of  Mrs. 
George  were  carefully  kept  in  the  background ,  and 
the  young  daughter-in-law  greatly  pleased  the 
old  man  by  pretending  a  disregard  for  society  and 
a  phenomenal  devotion  to  his  grandchildren.  But 
the  bird  is  fljing  high  now  and  wants  to  go  even 
higher.  Every  one  knew  that  George  Gould's  yacht- 
ing trip  in  English  waters  was  not  his  own  but  his 
wife's  scheme,  by  which  to  force  unwilling  New 
York  to  recognize  the  ex-actress.  And  every  one 
now  credits  the  same  ambitious  woman  with  the 
Castellane  match,  that  the  Goulds  may  be  intro- 
duced into  Parisian  society,  of  which  so  far  they 
know  nothing  whatever,  by  the  Count's  cousin, 
the  Princess  Sagan.  Miss  Anna  Gould  and  her 
Count  are  almost  of  the  same  ijeight,  he  being  un- 
der the  average  stature.  Notwithstanding  her  vast 
fortune,  which  cannot  be  less  than  $2.5,000,000, 
she  has  been  regarded  as  the  most  catchable  girl  in 
society.  Her  desire  to  be  married  has  become  a 
joke,  and  she  is  not  credited  with  any  troublesome 
ideals  such  as  annoy  her  elder  sister.  She  is  a 
bright-eyed,  dark-haired  girl  of  good  figure,  little 
reading  and  much  love  of  excitement.  The  Count 
is  very  much  of  a  blonde,  his  sobriquet,  "  Powder 
Puff,"  having  been  given  him  by  the  Boulevardiers 
because  of  his  light  hair  and  moustache  and  rosy 
cheeks.  Neither  one  wi'I  be  wasted  on  the  other, 
but  if  Jay  Gould  had  been  alive  this  match  would 
newer  have  been  made. 

Miss  Sibyl  .Sanderson's  Californian  friends  need 
not  be  surprised  if  they  hear  one  of  these  days 
tliat  she  has  had  a  serious  row  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Metropolitan,  for  every  day  or  so  now 
she  shows  a  littleness  and  jealousy  that  has  already 
put  her  at  outs  with  most  of  the  company.  When 
she  found  that  the  honors  of  "  Manon  "  were  given 
to  Jean  De  Eeske  instead  of  herself,  she  pouted  and 
fumed  in  the  wings  and  refused  to  go  before  the 
audience  to  acknowledge  its  plaudits.  She  had 
been  so  accustomed  to  receiving  all  the  apjjlause  in 
Paris  that  she  could  not  endure  De  Eeske's 
success.  Mme.  Scalchi  and  she  speak  when  they 
pass  by,  but  .•^calchi  takes  good  care  not  to  pass  by 
very  often.  Tlie  social  success  of  Emma  Eames  is 
even  more  galling  to  the  young  Californian  than 
De  Reske's  superior  popularity  or  Scalchi's  in- 
difference. One  day,  possibly,  Miss  Sanderson  will 
appreciate  how"  all  essential  to  her  success  and  hap- 
piness was  her  good  friend  Massanet,  who  not  only 
gave  her  vogue,  but  wrote  operas  to  suit  her  voice 
and  selected  companies  that  would  not  belittle  her. 

On  Monday  night,  New  York  saw  Verdi's  latest 
opera,  "FalstaB,"  which  was  presented  in  Milan 
less  than  a  year  ago.  The  libretto  is  hardly  recog- 
nizable as  even  based  on  Shakespeare's  "Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,"  several  of  the  most  amusing 
scenes,  for  instance  that  in  which  Falstaff  escapes 
disguised  as  the  fat  woman  of  Brentford,  are  omit- 
ted, but  the  opera  is  not  damaged  by  the  many 
changes.  Victor  Maurel,  who  studied' with  Verdi 
for  the  part,  sang  Falstaff,  and,  what  is  more, 
played  it.  Miss  Eames  added  much  to  her  reputa- 
tion for  versatility  l>y  her  light,  graceful,  and  mis- 


chievous Mistress  Ford.  The  judgment  of  the 
critics  is  tliat  this  opera  is  not  to  be  ranked  with 
Verdi's  greatest  works.  The  Wagnerites,  however, 
find  much  in  it  that  pleases  them,  showing,  as 
they  claim,  a  decided  turn  toward  the  German 
school.  There  is  much  less  of  melody,  fewer  sweet 
and  catchy  airs  than  usual  in  Verdi ;  music  and 
action  are  less  incongruous  than  in  old-fashioned 
Italian  opera.  And  certainly,  judpedby  the  recep- 
tion given  "  Falstaff,"  the  opera  is  destined  to  as 
great  pojnilarity'in  America  as  it  lias  had  in  Europe. 

I  l}c-:u-  llial  tiii»  is  to  be  Louis  James's  last  .season 
with  Fn-ilcrick  W'arde,  a  dissolution  that  the  plav- 
going  public  will  much  regret.  In  the  autumn,  Jfr. 
James  will  star  in  a  new  Sardou  play.  At  last  this 
capable  actor,  who  is  regarded  liere  as  the  best  of 
the  Shakesperean  actors  left  the  American  stage — 
which  is  surely  not  mountainous  praise — will  try 
to  stand  alone,  a  thing  he  has  been  afraid  to  try 
heretofore. 

Fred  Gebhardt, "  Biff "  Ellison,  Herman  Oelrichs, 
and  Howell  Osbourne — four  of  the  gay  ones — gone. 
Oelrichs  and  Gebhardt,  married.  EUison  in  Sing 
Sing,  and  Osbourne  dead.  The  "  Lily  "  is  playing 
in  Brooklyn,  and  will  soon  appear  at  Palmer's  in  a 
new  plav  by  Clyde  Fitch,  but  Freddie  will  not  be 
there.  Ellison  had  to  be  deserted  by  his  old-time 
friends  because  of  one  disgraceful  affair  after  an- 
other, until  now  he  toils  in  the  stone-house  on  the  j 
Hudson  for  knocking  an  ol<\  man  down  who  had 
denied  liim  his  house.  Oelrichs  has  gone  to  San 
Francisco  to  stay  an  indefinite  time,  and  Osbourne 
died  in  Fay  Templeton's  arms  after  spending  half 
a  million  upon  her.  It  was  not  the  grip  tliat  killed 
poor  Osbourne,  nor  the  Keeley  cure  which  he  took 
a  year  or  more  ago.  He  was  gone  in  when  he  re- 
turned from  Paris — nothing  was  left  but  the  good 
looking  shell.  And  now  Miss  Fay,  or  Mrs.  Os- 
bourne, which  she  is  in  law,  having  frequently 
been  recognized  by  Osbourne  as  his  wife,  will  find 
it  possible,  no  doubt,  to  force  a  compromise  with 
the  Osbourne  estate  by  which  she  will  gain  a  small 
fortune.  Perhaps,  she  will  be  foolish  enough  to 
try  the  stage  once  more,  but  no  one  will  recognize 
the  stout  Mrs.  Osbourne  as  the  light  and  airy  Fay 
of  old.  It  was  in  San  Francisco,  so  a  friend  of 
Osbourne  says,  that  the  "  Evangeline "  actress 
made  the  young  spendthrift  her  victim. 

FiNULEY. 

"THE  WORLD  IN  ARMOR." 

[William  Watson,  the  English  poet  whom  Glad- 
stone came  near  appointing  Poet  Laureate,  has  just 
published  a  new  volume  of  verse,  from  which  the 
following  sonnet  is  taken.] 
A  moment's  fantasy,  the  visioii  carae 
Of  Europe  dipped  in  fiery  death,  and  so 
Mounting  re-born,  with  vestal  limbs  aglow, 
Splendid  and  fragrant  from  her  bath  of  flame, 
It  fleeted ;   and  a  phantom  without  name, 
Sightless,  dismembered,  terrible,  said:    "  Lo, 
/  am  that  ravished  Europe  men  shall   know, 
After  the  morn  of  blood  and  night  of  shame." 

The  spectre  passed,  and  I  beheld  alone 
The  Europe  of  the  present,  as  she  stands, 
Powerless  from  terror  of  her  ow^n  vast  power, 
'Neath  novel  stars,  beside  a  brink  unknown; 
And  round  her  the  sad  Kings,  with  sleepless 
hands. 
Piling  -the  fagots,  hour  by  doomful  hour. 


THE  GREAT  MAN   WAS  OUT. 

Two  hoodlums  in  a  boat — two  North  Beach  hood- 
lums. They  had  stolen  the  boat  at  Mission  Flats 
for  the  day,  and  rowed  around  to  their  own  habitat 
in  the  cove  to  the  eastward  of  Black  Point.  They 
did  this  because  hoodlums,  like  other  savages,  have 
the  feline  instinct  for  familiar  locality ;  and,  besides, 
they  wanted  to  be  near  a  shore  with  the  ins  and 
outs  of  which  they  were  acquainted  in  case  the 
owner  of  the  boat  should  row  into  view  inflamed 
for  vengeance. 

"  This  is  fine,"  said  Jimmy  the  Hat,  dropping  his 
baited  line  overboard,  and  throwing  himself  back 
into  the  bow  with  his  rusty  felt  hat  pulled  over  his 
eyes  to  keep  the  sunshine  out  of  them. 

"  Bet  yeh,"  concurred  Billy  the  Goat,  following 
his  example  in  the  stern. 

Each  had  won  his  title  bj-  his  special  talent — 
the  Rat  by  diving  off  the  wharves  and  hiding 
amid  the  piles  and  reaching  the  upper  world 
through  the  sewers  when  pursued ;  the  Goat  by  his 
agility  in  skipping  up  the  acclivities  of  Russian 
and  Telegraph  hills  and  down  their  steeps,  under 
like  stress. 

The  Rat  was  seventeen  and  had  slits  for  eyes,  a 
dot  of  a  nose,  a  loose  mouth,  a  wealth  of  freckles, 
and  sandy  hair.  The  Goat  was  dark  as  an  Indian 
with  ajaw  like  aGila  monster's,  and  was  the  other's 
senior  by  a  year.  Neither  wore  a  collar,  neither 
minded  dirt,   and  both   scorned   the  weakness  of 


regard  for  personal  appearance.  They  were  united 
in  their  philosophy,  which  was  based  on  a  heart- 
f'ilt  contempt  for  work.  Their  philosophy  Iiad  not 
been  thought  out,  but  acquired  by  observation  from 
infancy.  Nobody  they  had  ever  known  who  did 
hard  work  seemed  to  have  a  good  time.  The  men 
who  wore  good  clothes  and  drove  around  in  buggies 
had  soft  hands  and  smoked  cigars ;  the  stevedores 
and  draymen  and  mechanics  of  the  waterfront  had 
hard  hands  and  smoked  pipes,  and  grew  round- 
shouldered  and  heavy-footed  at  thirty.  The  Rat's 
father  was  a  coal  shoveler  on  the  wharves,  and  his 
only  relaxations  were  to  empty  the  beer  can  and 
quarrel  with  the  Rat's  mother.  When  he  could 
catch  the  Kat  ho  beat  him.  The  Rat  couldn't  see 
that  hard  work  led  to  desirable  results  in  his 
parent's  case.  The  boy  preferred  a  hogshead  for  a 
lodging  place  any  time  to  the  foul  two  rooms  that  the 
father's  horselike  toil  maintained  as  a  home  for  bis 
female  and  young. 

The  Goat  had  no  father,  but  his  mother  survived, 
and  she  took  in  washing,  mostly  the  flannel  shirts 
of  unmarried  longshoremen.  Work  appeared  to  be 
a  habit  witli  his  mother,  and  a  bad  one  in  the 
Goat's  view,  since  she  could  have  got  better  returns 
fi'om  begging  or  stealing. 

The  Rat  and  the  Goat  never  visited  their  homes, 
now  that  ihey  were  nearly  grown,  except  when 
they  were  out  of  luck  and  could  get  a  meal  no- 
where else. 

This  lying  in  a  boat  fishing,  on  a  warm  day, 
almost  dozing,  was  certainly  better  than  shoveling 
coal  or  tugging  freight  out  of  ships,  or  breaking  the 
back  at  a  washtub. 

Yet  the  Rat  and  the  Goat  were  not  quite  happy. 
They  were  nearer  happiness,  to  be  sure,  than  most 
human  beings  ever  get  except  at  brief,  glorious 
moments.  'Two  things  only  were  wanted  to  com- 
plete the  felicity  of  these  Piutes  of  tbe  water  front 
— a  package  of  cigarettes  and  a  can  of  beer. 

"Let's  get  'em,"  suggested  the  Goat,  when 
drowsy  conversation  as  to  these  crowning  luxuries 
had  whetted  the  desire  for  them,  and  with  the  sav- 
age a  desire  is  a  command. 

But  how  were  the  means  of  entire  happiness  to 
be  secured?  Both  were  penniless,  the  customary 
state  of  hoodlums. 

Labor  achieves  results  slowly ;  theft  quickly. 

"  Junk,"  said  the  Gjat. 

"Junk  goes,"  said  the  Rat,  and  they  rowed 
ashore. 

The  conductor  and  motorman  of  an  electric  car 
at  the  terminus  were  taking  their  ease  on  the 
dummy,  and  so  deeply  interested  in  their  conversa- 
tion that  they  seemed  to  be  unobservant.  But  that 
seeming  was  deceptive,  for  when  the  Rat  and  the 
Goat  laid  iiands  on  the  dangling  car-hook  to  make 
a  beginning  of  junk  for  the  cigarette  and  beer 
fund,  the  conductor  and  motorman  gave  chase,  and 
caught  the  thieves. 

A  policeman  took  the  pair  by  the  collars  and 
jerked  them  through  the  streets  to  the  station,  the 
admired  of  other  Rats  and  Goats  to  be;  and  in 
quick  time — for  the  law  is  speedy  and  merciless  in 
this  land  where  no  monarch,  save  the  law  only, 
rules — and  the  two  were  convicted  and  ordered  to 
appear  next  day  for  sentence.  It  would  be  a  term 
of  six  months  to  a  certainty. 

The  Goat's  mother  took  a  day  off  fron  her  tub 
and  the  Rat's  father  from  his  shoveling,  to  do  what 
they  could  for  the  culprits.  These  toilers,  though 
poor  and  coarse  and  dense,  and  given  to  scolding 
and  swearing  at  their  ofi'spring,  yet  love  them  in 
an  ardent,  self-sacrificing,  aniihal  way. 

The  judge  was  inexorable.  So  was  the  prosecut- 
ing attorney.  Both  said  the  rights  of  property 
were  sacred,  and  that  this  pilfering  must  tie 
stopped. 

"But,"  reasoned  the  Rat's  father,  "that  'ere 
car-hook  wasn't  worth  more'n  two-bits  anyway, 

"  The  value  has  nothing  to  do  with  it," answered 
the  judge.  "It's  the  principle  of  the  thing." 
And  he  waved  the  shoveler  and  the  washerwoman 
away. 

The  conductor  and  the  motorman,  prosecuting 
witnesses,  were  more  placable,  more  human. 

"We  ain't  got  no  grudge  against  the  shanni- 
gans,"  they  said.  "  It's  orders.  If  you  can  square 
it  at  headquarters,  it'll  be  all  right.  The  Doye 
ain't  no  worse  than  the  rest.  A  kick  'd  about  been 
the  fair  thing,  if  it  'd  been  left  to  us." 

So  they  W'ent  to  headquarters,  and  clerks  were 
impudent  to  them,  as  was  proper.  The  coal  shov- 
eler and  the  washerwoman  were  not  surprised  or 
resentful.  People  in  such  fine  offices  had  a  right 
to  be  proud.  'Those  above  the  clerks  were  impa- 
tient, but  a  trifle  more  ciril,  which  did  surprise  the 
shoveler  and  washerwoman. 

At  last  they  penetrated,  awed  ami  quiet,  to  the 
ante-room  of  the  great  man,  whose  name  was 
written  on  a  card,  made  grimy  by  being  carried  in 
the  coal  shoveler's  hand.  But  the  mission  was  a 
failure,  for  the  great  man,  the  page  in  the  ante- 
room said,  was  not  in.  Mr.  H.  E.  Huntington  he 
announced  was  out. 

Out,  and  busy  stealing  a  street. 

So  the  Rat  and  the  Goat  got  their  sentences  and 
are  serving  their  six  months.  Which  serves  them 
right. 


ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


AT  U HOTEL  DE  BLANK. 


Men  do  not  noiv  take  their  wives,  sisters  and 
daughters  to  the  Restaurant  de  I'Hotel  de  Blank, 
although  tl>ey  did  so  ten  or  filtei-n  years  ago.  \  et 
it  is  always  crowded  at  dinner  time,  and  there  are 
husbands,  bachelors,  and  fathers  there, dining  with 
well  dressed  women.  The  usual  rattle  of  lively 
talk  and  noisy  bustle  of  waiters  one  evening  re- 
centlv  were  suddenly  and  strangely  quieted,  when 
a  mall  oi  about  thirty-five  years  entered  with  an 
elderly  woman. 

They  looked  around  with  hesitating  indecision, 
until  the  head  waiter,  with  a  little  more  than  his 
usual  ceremony,  escorted  them  to  a  central  table. 
The  woman,  more  than  the  man,  seemed  to  be 
conscious  of  the  sudden  (luiet  their  entrance  had 
paused,  and  she,  too.  excited  the  greater  curiosity 
among  the  crowd  of  diners.  She  was  a  lady.  It 
was  that  fact  which  created  the  wonderment.  She 
was  richly  dressed  in  an  old-fashioned  style  that 
had  A  <iuaint  look  there,  emphasized  by  a  long 
gray  curl  which  hung  down  from  beneath  her  bon- 
net nearly  to  her  shoulder,  in  the  mode  of  a  gener- 
ation ago.  The  man  was  a  gentleman,  distinction 
and  breeding  perfectly  apparent  in  him,  despite 
his  weather-beaten  face  and  hands,  and  the  evi- 
dence, in  his  dress,  of  some  Western  tailor's  mach- 

'"it'was  some  minutes  before  the  dmers  resumed 
their  conversation,  and  even  then  the  odd  couple 
continued  to  be  the  object  of  furtive  inspection 
from  all  sides.  The  talk  went  on  in  a  lower  tone, 
and  in  some  way  there  had  been  a  change  in  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  place. 

The  next  couple  whie:i  enteied  the  room  created 
something  of  a  sensation,  too,  but  of  a  different 
and  more  familiar  kind.  They  w;ere  recognized  by 
many  of  the  diners  as  they  walked  straight  to  a 
table,  which  had  evidently  been  reserved  for  them, 
in  the  rear  of  the  room,  where  the  woman  took  lier 
Dlace  with  her  back  to  the  other  diners. 

She  was  a  handsome  girl  with  a  rebellious  face. 
Her  costume  in  ever  particular  was  m  the  fashion, 
but  noticeable  as  being  extreme  in  those  ettects 
which  hint  the  fashion  of  to-morrow.  As  she 
passed  the  table  where  the  odd  couple  sat  she 
turned  her  head  aside  to  return  some  greeting,  and 
did  not  notice  ihem,  but  the  lady  with  the  gray 
curl  saw  her  and  started  so  ^'isihly  that  her  com- 
panion asked : 

"What  is  it,  mother?" 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  said  :  ^^ 

"Why,  that  was  Mr.  Bronson  who  just  came  in. 
"What,  Frank?"  asked  the  man  eagerly. 
He  hall  rose,  with  the  evident  intention  of  fol- 
lowing to  the  rear  table.  His  mother  laid  her 
hand  mi  his  arm  to  detain  him,  and  as  she  did  so 
the  man  at  the  rear  table  rose,  with  a  look  of 
amazement,  and  quickly  walked  over  to  them.  He 
erected  the  mother  with  a  deference  in  which  there 
waa  a  slight  constraint,  and  then  grasped  the  man  s 
hand  affectionately.  ,,    ^    ,  ,,,   ,  ,  .       ,    .,, 

"Why,  my  dear  old  Jack!"  he  exclaimed,  1 
thought  vou  were  still  out  in  the  West  digging 
gold  or  killing  Indians,  or  whatever  you  have  been 
doing  these  dozen  years.  I  can  hardly  believe  my 
eyes  seeing  you  here."  ,    .    t    , 

"Just  got  in  an  hour  ago,"  responded  Jack. 
Mother  met  me  in  Philadelphia,  where  she  was 
visiting,  and,  as  our  house  is  closed,  1  insisted  on 
coming  here  for  diuner-^the  old  place,  you  know. 
But  changed  somehow,  isn't  it?" 

Frank  gave  a  curious  glance  at  the  mother  before 
he  answered : 

"I  don't  think  many  of  the  old  set  come  here 
often  now.  I  fancv  you  have  not  been  here  for 
Bome  time,  Mrs.  Harrison.  1  still  dine  here  occa- 
Bionally."  .  ,  . 

"If  any  of  your  people  are  with  you,  we  can  get 
a  larger  table  and  dine  together,"  said  Jack. 

"No,  no!  No  one  vou  know,  old  man.  I'll  see 
you  at  the  club  to-moirow,"  replied  Frank,  hastily ; 
and,  bowing  again  to  Mrs.  Hurrisoii,  returned  to 
hie  own  table. 
Jack  looked  at  his  mother  in  surprise. 
"That's  not  uuich  like  Frank,"  he  said.  "What 
is  the  matter?    The  place  has  changed." 

He  looked  about  at  the  people  mure  critically 
than  he  had  before. 

"Perhaps  we  should  have  gone  somewhere  else, 
as  you  suggested,  mother.  But  I  have  been  dream- 
ing for  a  month  of  the  dinner  I'd  order  here.  I 
used  to  amuse  myself  out  there  with  Thompson, 
my  mining  partner,  telling  liiin  about  this  restau- 
rant. By  the  way,  mother,  you  have  said  very  lit- 
tle in  your  letters  for  a  year  about  his  daughter, 
Nina.  Her  father  is  your  devoted  slave  for  what 
you  did  for  her  when  I— that  is,  we— sent  her  to 
you  four  years  ago  to  be  put  in  school.  Was  she 
not  a  lovely  girl,  mother?  Iliad  hard  work,  after 
we  'struck  it  rich,'  to  prevail  on  her  father  to  let 


her  come  here  for  some  polishing.  I  thmk  he  gave 
in  at  last  because  he  suspected  then  what  I  must 
tell  you  now,  mother— that  I  love  Nina,  and 
wanted  her  .fitted  to  be  your  daughter,   mother. 

AVhat  is  the  matter?"  

"Nothing,  my  boy.  It  is  close  here,  and  I  ani 
excited  by  your  return,  and— and— I  think  we  had 
better  go  home,  John."  ,  ,     ,     ,        ■       y       l 

Nearly  every  one  turned  and  looked  curiously  at 
the  odd  couple  as  they  left  the  restaurant— he  ten- 
derly anxious;  -she  pale  and  tremblmg,  leaning  on 
his  arm.  .       ,     ,  t.  , 

"What's  the  sensation,  Frank?"  asked  Bronson  s 
companion,  who  had  noticed  the  little  commotion, 
but  had  not  turned  round,  for  her  glass  was  being 
filled  with  champagne  and  she  was  waiting  impa- 
tiently for  that.     .  .        ,  .      ,  r, 

"Why,  it's  a  curious  story,"  explamed  Bronson. 
"When  I  left  you  a  moment  ago  it  was  to  speak  to 
an  old  friend  of  mine  who  has  just  returned  from 
the  wilds,  and  the  innocent  chap  had  brought  his 
mother  here  to  dine.  His  mother;  think  of  it. 
She  livfS  down  in  this  part  of  town— belongs  to  an 
old  swell  set— but  I  dare  say  did  not  know,  any 
more  than  he,  just  what  sort  of  gang  patronizes 
this  place  now."  .        .  ,     ,, 

The  woman  was  looking  at  him  wickedly. 

••Well,  just  what  sort  of  gang  does  patronize  this 
place  now?"  she  asked,  slowly,  in  a  voice  that  did 
not  match  her  eves. 

■•Well,  we  are  "pretty  regular  customers  ourselves, 
for  instance,"  be  replied,  with  a  laugh. 

'•Oh,  I  see,"  s«id  the  girl.  "What  is  your  inno- 
cent friend's  name?"  ,     •,   •     iv.„ 

"Jack  Harrison.  W^hy,  what  the  devil  is  the 
matter  with  you,  Nina?"— i*?eio  lc"-i-  Sun. 


EDUCATION  UP  TO  DATE. 

We  teach  the  children  Danish, 
Trigonometry  and  Spanish; 
Fill  their  heads  with  old-time  notions. 
And  the  secrets  of  the  oceans. 
And  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
From  the  land  of  the  Egj'ptians; 
Learn  the  date  of  every  battle; 
Know  the  habits  of  the  cattle; 
Know  the  date  of  every  crowning; 
Read  the  poetry  of  Brownuig; 
Make  them  show  a  preference 
For  each  musty  branch  of  science; 
Tell  the  acreage  of  Sweden, 
And  the  serpent's  wiles  at  Eden ; 
And  the  other  things  we  teach  'em 

Make  a  mountain  so  immense 
That  we  have  not  a  moment  left 

To  teach  them  Common  Sense. 

—  Truth. 


THE   NEY/    MAN. 


'■  Er— Mildred,"  he  said,  a  trifle  nervously,  as  his 
better-half  laid  down  the  morning's  pai>er,  and, 
lighting  a  cigarette,  prepared  for  her  departure  to 
the  city,  "  Mildred,  dear,  do  you  think  you  could 
spare  me  a  httle  money  to-day?"  •        ,,,_,. 

His  wife  glanced  at  him  impatiently.  What, 
again,  George?  "  she  said.  "  Why,  I  only  gave  you 
vour  housekeeping  allowance  on— let  me  see— 
Thur.=day,  wasn't  it?  Really,  some  of  you  seem  to 
think  we  women  are  made  of  money." 

•'You  forget,  mv  dear,"  he  remarked;  there 
are  the  girl's  wages,  and  the  water  rate,  and  the 
children  both  want  new  boots."  .      .,  „     v, 

"Didn't  I  give  you  the  money  for  that.'      she 

"No.  dear;  that  was  for  the  flannel  for  little 
Milly's  warm  petticoats  I'm  making." 

"  Well,  will  a  pound  be  any  use?  " 

"Not  much,  1  am  afraid,"  he  said.  "Besides, 
dear,  I— don't  be  angry,  will  you?— I  saw  such  a 
cheap  pair  of  trousers  at  the  winter  clearance  sale 
yesterday  that  I  couldn't  resist  buying^  them,  and 
vou  know  I've  hardly  a  rag  to  my  back. 
'  "Alwavs  your  cry,  George,"  she  said,  angrily; 
"  really,  your  extravagance  in  dress  is  something 
sinful;  it's  a  pity  you  haven't  got  to  go  and  earn 
the  money ;  you''d  know  it's  value  then.  Here_  — 
thrusting  a  fiver  into  his  hand—"  take  this,  and  for 
goodness'  sake  do  try  and  pay  some  of  your  house- 
hold bills  with  it,  and  not  frivol  the  money  away 
on  a  lot  of  trash."  .,    ,,  .  ■    , 

"There's  a  dear,  good,  darling  wife,  he  cried, 
joyfully.  "  Let  me  help  my  Mildred  on  with  her 
coat,"  he  added,  following  her  into  the  hall. 
"What  time  will  you  be  home?" 

"  Can't  sav,  I'm  sure,"  she  answered.  V*.'' n 
a  lot  to  attend  to  at  the  oflice  to-day,  and  I  shall 
drop  into  the  club  for  an  hour  or  so  after;  so  you 
needn't  wait  dinner."  ,,.,,, 

"  Oh,  that'll  be  nice,"  he  responded.  I  ye  got 
my  woman  coming  to  wash  to-day,  and  the  girl  and 
I  are  going  to  put  up  clean  curtains  and  things. 
Give  me  a  kiss,  dearest!  There— there's  your  bus 
going  now."  And  as  the  breadwinner  dashed  out 
after  the  passing  vehicle,  George  threw  her  a  part- 
ing kiss  and  went  up  stairs  to  bathe  the  children.- 
Ally  Sloper's,  London. 


THE  HEART  IN   THE  SIERRA. 

[Felix  Diuhch,  President  of  tlu  Good  Qovernment 
Club,  and  a  young  lawyer  of  promise,  died  last  week 
He  was  only  twenty-four.  Not  long  before  htsdealli 
he  contributed  to  the  Letteb  the  sketch  which  follows.] 

It  was  our  last  day  out.  All  morning  we  had 
tramped  along  the  open  Big  Oak  Flat  road,  under 
a  merciless  sun.  The  road  was  parched  and  glar- 
ing ;  the  dust  lay  thick  and  loose ;  and  our  only  re- 
lief was  to  throw  ourselves  in  the  shade  of  an  occa- 
sional tree,  or  to  beg  a  drink  along  the  wayside. 
We  were  now  about  five  miles  from  Sonora,  when 
we  came  upon  a  tasteful,  comfortable  cottage, 
shaded  by  broad  oaks.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road  lay  a  large  garden,  full  of  brightly  colored 
flowers.  The  spot  seemed  an  oasis,  and  we  longed 
to  stop  and  refresh  ourselves.  As  I  entered  the 
garden,  the  fragrant  exhalations  seemed  to  give 
birth  to  a  new  sense  within  me.  For  weeks  we  had 
been  sight-seeing  in  the  high  Sierra.  We  had 
grown  accustomed  to  the  fragrance  of  the  woods, 
but  this  exquisite  perfume  was  intoxicating. 

At  the  end  of  the  path  I  came  upon  a  venerable 
old  man,  evidently  a  foreigner. 

"  I  belong  to  a  party  returning  from  the  Yosem- 
ite  "  I  said.    "  My  two  companions,  with  our  two 
burros,  are  at  the  gate,  and  we  should  like  to  rest  ' 
and  lunch  here,  if  we  may  turn  our  animals  loose 
in  your  field  or  corral."  ,.    ,   .. 

'1  shall  have  to  see  my  son,"  he  replied,  hiB 
voice  unsteady  with  age. 

He  led  the  wav  back  through  the  garden,  and  en- 
tered the  gate  leading  to  the  house  opposite.  I 
followed,  and  we  met  his  son,  a  fine,  sturdy  man, 
whose  voice  seemed  to  soften  in  addressing  his  father. 
He  readilv  granted  our  reciuest,  and  we  were  sooii 
seated  in  an  arbor  in  t'le  garden  beside  a  cool 
spring,  refreshing  ourselves.  But  tot  the  least  of 
the  refreshment  was  the  content  that  came  over  us 
as  we  thought  of  our  journey's  end,  only  five  miles 
ofl'.  After  tramping  five  hundred  miles,  carmg  for 
weeks  for  all  one's  own  wants,  and  sleeping  on  the 
hard,  bare  ground,  the  thought  of  civiUzation  is 
particularly  sweet;  and  as  we  feasted,  we  reveled 
in  the  jov  of  our  approaching  freedom.  W  hether 
it  was  the  charm  of  the  place  or  the  desire  to  pro- 
long the  delights  of  anticipation,  I  do  not  know, 
but  probably  both  combined  to  lengthen  our  stay 
far  beyond  its  original  limit. 

I  was  sitting  on  ; he  steps  of  the  cottage,  watch- 
ing my  companions  pack  the  animals— for  that  was 
their  work— when  the  old  gentleman  came  out  on 
the  veranda,  and  folded  his  arms  on  the  railing. 
"  You  have  a  charming  place,  sir,"  I  said. 
"Yes,"  he  replied,  with  an  afl'ectionate  shading 
of  his  voice;  "  my  son  works  very  hard  to  keep  it 


nice.'  ,.      .  ,       ,,,  y 

"  Why,  do  vou  and  vour  son  live  here  alone !  1 
exclaimed.  ''  Mv  companions  and  I  agreed  that 
this  beautiful  place  must  be  a  woman's  work. 
Surely,  the  garden  "— 

"No,"  he  rejoined;  "  we  live  here  all  alone.  My 
■son  takes  care  of  the  house  and  farm,  while  I  care 
for  the  garden.  Mv  son  is  a  good  boy,  and  he 
works  very  hard— too  hard,  like  bis  mother  before 
him.  Bui  I  suppose  he  can't  help  it  any  more 
than  she  could.  1  always  told  her  she  worked  too 
hard.  She  didn't  need  to,  because  we  had  enough 
monev  to  take  it  easier.  But  she  would  work  on, 
and  two  years  ago  she  died."  The  old  man's  eyes 
were  brimming. 

"We  had  lived  together  nearly  sixty  year8--eo 
happily.  Next  month  I  will  be  eighty  years  old, 
and  we  were  married  when  she  was  only  nineteen 
and  I  was  twenty-two,  back  in  old  France.  She 
was  the  best  wife— and  we  were  so  happy. 

"The  garden  was  her  chief  pleasure,  and  now 
that  she  is  gone,  it  is  my  only  pleasure.  When  I 
work  in  the  garden,  I  seem  to  be  near  her,  as 
though  the  flowers  that  she  loved  had  caught  some 
of  her  beautiful  spirit.  And  so  1  work  in  the 
carden  as  I  know  she  would  love  me  to  do;  and 
twice  a  week  I  take  flowers  from  it  to  my  poor 
wife's    grave.    We    were    so   happy    together— so 

'He^paused  a  moment  in  the  tender  reminiscence. 

"But  I  have  good  children.    My  son  is  a  good 

boy:  and  every  week   my  daughter  comes   from 

Sonora  with  her  little  ones,  and  brings  me  a  httle 

sunshine.    But  we  were  so  happy." 

As  we  passed  through  the  gate  and  down  the 
road  the  old  man  stood  on  the  steiiis,  his  face 
softe'noil  by  his  tender,  touching  artection.  And 
as  he  stood  there,  bare-headed,  beaming  a  fare- 
well upon  us,  a  .•ommon  impulse  moved  us,  and 
we  lifted  our  hats  before  a  bend  in  the  road  shut 
him  from  view. 
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OF  BOOKS  AND  THEIR  MAKERS. 

What  a  gocd  thing  tor  the  world  it  is  that  the 
Scotchman  wasn't  left  out  of  the  scheme  of  crea- 
tion I  The  Scotch  soldier  and  statesman  and  engi- 
neer and  artist  wo  might  get  along  without,  but 
where  would  wo  bo 'for  books  without  the  Scotch 
novelist?  We  were  being  deluged  with  sermons 
in  the  novel  iorm,  and  medical  treatises  and  socio- 
logical studies  called  fiction,  and,  what  was  worse, 
were  actually  coming  to  believe  that  the  romance 
was  a  thing  the  world  had  outgrown,  when  along 
came  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  who  told  us  stories, 
and  we  forgot  Mr.  Meredith  and  Mr.  Howells 
altogether  as  we  wandered  with  Bill  Gunn  over 
Treasure  Island  and  crept  through  Highland 
heather  with  David  Balfour  and  Alan  Breck. 
Then  Barrie  came  with  his  Au'd  Lichts,  and  a  new, 
quaint,  simple  life  was  revealed.  Crockett  fol- 
lowed with  a  series  of  short  stories  never  excelled 
in  English  literature,  and  now  Ian  Maclaren,  sit- 
ting beside  the  bonnie  briar  bush,  tells  of  the  good 
people  of  Drumstochty.  It  was  not  Matthew  Ar- 
nold's habit  to  listen  with  attention  to  any  kind  of 
sermons,  least  of  all  to  those  of  an  orthodox  Scot, 
but  an  hour  or  two  before  his  sudden  death  he  lis- 
tened with  interest  to  a  sermon  by  the  Kev.  John 
Watson,  who  now  has 'turned  author,  and,  over  the 
name  Ian  Maclaren,  gives  us  "Beside  the  Bonnie 
Briar  Bush."  Those  who  read  these  stories  will 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  jesting  newspaperman 
who  wrote,  "  Matthew  Arnold  listened  to  a  sermon 
by  a  Scotchman,  and  then  died."  The  preacher 
who  can  say,  "  Ye  can  hae  little  real  pleasure  in  a 
merrige,  for  ye  never  ken  boo  it  will  end ;  but 
there's  nae  risk  aboot  a  beerial,"  is  not  one  to  be 
afraid  of  or  to  cause  sudden  death.  "A  Doctor  of 
the  Old  School,"  in  this  volume,  is  equal  in  its 
pathos  and  elevated  sentiment  to  the  best  in  books. 
— [Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York,  Publishers. 

THE   MEDICAL    NOVEL. 

The  romancists,  however,  have  not  everything 
their  own  way  these  days,  as  the  America  Medico- 
Surgical  Bulletin  points  out  in  a  review  of  the 
pathological  novel  as  a  new  species.  Four  of  the 
novels  which  attracted  most  attention  last  year 
dealt  with  disease  or  its  treatment.  "  Trilby  "  is 
in  part  a  study  of  hypnotism,  and  "Ships  that 
Pass  in  the  Night"  is  admirable  as  a  pulmonary 
record.  "Among  physicians,"  says  the  Bulletin, 
"  '  The  Heavenly  Twins  '  is  looked  upon  not  as  a 
literary  venture  to  be  judged  by  artistic  standards, 
but  as  a  readable  presentation  of  symptoms  which 
suggest  definite  pathological  conditions.  '  The 
Yellow  Aster  '  aflords  an  insight  into  the  psychic 
phenomena  resulting  from  neglect  of  natural  in- 
stincts and  desires,  which,  surviving  the  appropri- 
ate period  of  life,  subsequently  assert  themselves 
in  the  form  of  belated  maternal  love  and  ex  post 
facto  philoprogenitivenesE. 

"  As  to  Miss  Harradens  book,  while  we  find  it 
useful  in  the  profession  for  its  glimpses  into  refined 
sickroom  conversation  and  pulmonary  persiflage, 
we  regret,  from  a  medical  point  of  view,  that  after 
giving  such  a  careful  history  of  the  heroine's  case, 
the  author  permitted  her  to  be  killed  by  an  omni- 
bus. It  is  humiliating,  after  following  attentively 
the  course  of  the  disease  and  the  method  of  treat- 
ment, to  be  told  that  an  omnibus  was  the  cause  of 
death,  and  to  be  dismissed  without  hearing 
the  result  of  the  autopsy.  Moreover,  we  found 
her  style  so  delightful  that  we  would  have  gladly 
followed  the  hero  to  the  last  hemorrhage,  but  that 
too  was  denied  us. 

"  Sarah  Grand's  cases  are  open  to  the  same 
objection  of  incompleteness.  She  starts  out  entic- 
ingly with  such  a  character,  for  instance,  as  Edith's 
husband,  but  leaves  the  later  and  more  interesting 
pbases  of  his  pathological  history  untold.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  she  comes  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  modern  fiction.  The  cases  of  most  of  her 
characters  can  be  diagnosed,  and  with  a  little  clinical 
experience  we  have  no  doubt  that  her  future  novels 
will  be  above  reproach." 

The  Bulletin  advises  that  during  the  first  stages 
of  the  medical  movement  in  literature  young  writ- 
ers confine  themselves  to  single  diseases  and  simple 
cases.  A  blow  on  the  head  supplied  the  author  of 
"God's  Fool"  with  all  the  plot  that  he  needed. 
Ibsen's  "  Ghosts  "  is  simply  the  dramatization  of 
an  inherited  brain  disease,  and  many  a  successful 
story  is  based  upon  a  case  of  simple  mania  with 
delusions. 

TWO   ''ARENA  "   BOOKS. 

The  Arena  Publishing  Company  has  just  pub- 
lished two  books  which  represent  the  two  special 
lines  of  thought  to  which  the  Arena  is  chiefly 
devoted.  "  The  Mystery  of  Evelin  Delorme " 
deals  with  the  mystery  of  the  mind  and  "  Cecil  the 
Seer  "  is  a  social  and  political  study. 


Delorme,"  treats  of  double  personality  as  imposed 
by  hypnotism.  The  heroine  of  this  brief  story, 
both  m  her  natural  stiiteand  in  her  hypnotic  stale, 
loves  a  young  artist  and  is  jealous  of  lier  rival,  who 
is,  of  course,  none  other  than  herself.  The  plot  is 
well  conceived  and  is  worked  out  with  a  realism 
that  is  ill  parts  thrilling.  Evelin  Delorme,  in  a  lit 
of  jealous  rage  at  her  otherself  and  in  an  effort  to 
munler  her,  kills  herself. 

"Cecil  the  Seer"  is  "  A  Drama  of  the  Soul,"  at 
least  it  is  so  entitled  by  Mr.  Walter  Warren,  the 
author.  The  story  of  the  play  is  a  long  one,  hing- 
ing on  the  political  ambitiLii  and  social  life  of  a 
Southern  college  professor.  The  work  is  ambitious 
ui  language,  form,  and  theme.  Mr.  Warren  is  the 
author  of  two  other  dramas,  "  Columbus  the  Dis- 
cover "  and  "  The  Aztecs,"  which  have  been  raucli 
praised  by  reviewers.  But  we  wish  Mr.  Warren 
would  give  over  the  word  "  gents."— [The  Popular 
Bookstore,  10  Post  street. 

TOLSTOIS  ■■  LIBRARY  OF  THE  PEOPLE." 

An  acquaintance  of  Tolstoi  says  that  the  Russian 
writer  is  one  of  the  most  profound  scholars  in  Eu- 
rope, having  not  only  a  complete  knowledge  of 
Eurojiean  literature,  both  ancient  and  modern,  but 
an  ecjually  complete  knowledge  of  Asiatic.  "  He  is 
a  voracious  reader,"  it  is  added,  "  and  after  he  was 
fifty  years  of  age  he  learned  Hebrew,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  study  the  Old  Testament  more  fully.  His 
favorite  English  author  is  JIatthew  Ai'nold.  He  is 
a  man  of  the  veiy  widest  culture  and  attainments, 
but  he  is  anxious  to  share  his  knowledge  with  other 
peojile.  He  has  been  engaged  for  the  past  ten  years 
on  a  work  which  he  calls  the  '  Library  of  the  Peo- 
ple.' In  this  he  is  endeavoring  to  gather  together 
the  finest  thoughts  of  the  best  thinkers  of  all  ages 
and  countries.  To  carry  this  out,  he  has  been  going 
through  the  literature  of  all  countries — Chinese, 
Sanscrit,  Hindu,  Greek,  Roman,  and  modern.  His 
only  hope  is  to  live  until  this  great  work  is  fin- 
ished. Tolstoi  has  his  own  ideas  about  the  value 
of  different  authors,  and  many  of  those  whom  the 
world  holds  in  high  esteem  will  not  find  a  place  in 
the  '  Library  of  the  People.'  " 

PROFITS   OF   LITERATURE. 

Just  what  a  successful  hit  in  literature  means  to 
an  author  in  dollars  and  cents  was  demonstrated  to 
me  a  few  days  since  when  I  saw  a  check  sent  to 
Hall  Caine  for  nearly  $.5,000  as  royalties  on  the 
American  sales  of  "  The  Manxman  "  during  the 
last  four  months,  says  a  writer  in  the  Brooklyn 
Staridard-Uniun.  In  the  same  manner  over  $10,000 
has  been  sent  to  Stanley  Weyman  by  his  American 
publishers  as  royalties  on  his  books  during  the  last 
nine  months.  What  has  been  thus  far  remitted  to 
Mr.  Du  Maurier  is  not  known,  but  it  is  close  to 
accuracy  to  place  his  revenue  from  "  Trilby  "  at 
$25,000.  It  was  not  an  unusual  thing  for  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  to  receive  $15,000  a  year  from  his 
literary  work,  and  I  remember  very  well,  during 
the  popularity  of  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,"  as  a 
book  and  play,  that  Mrs.  Burnett's  yearly  income 
exceeded  $25,000.  Mary  Wilkins  has  netted  over 
$5,000  from  "  Pembroke,"  while  a  close  friend  of 
S.  R.  Crockett  tells  me  that  his  income  last  year 
fi'om  his  writings  was  over  $20,000.  Literary  suc- 
cess is  a  very  profitable  thing,  without  a  doubt. 
When  once  it.  is  achieved,  the  truth  of  the  old 
maxim,  that  nothing  succeeds  like  success,  is  very 
quickly  demonstrated  to  the  author.  But  only  few 
reach  the  coveted  goal.  A  novel,  for  example, 
must  sell  5,000  copies  before  it  pays  its  publisher 
and  begins  to  show  a  profit  to  its  author.  And 
when  one  considers  that  not  one  out  of  forty  novels 
ever  reach  a  5,000  sale,  the  chances  of  success  will 
be  better  understood. 


STEVENSON'S    POPULARITY. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  stories  at  the  time  of 
his  death  had  sold  as  follows : 

"Dr.  Jekyll and  Mr.  Hyde," eighty-one  thousand. 

"Treasure  Island,"  thirty-nine  thousand. 

"  Kidnapped,"  thirty-nine  thousand. 

"The  Wrecker"  (Stevenson  and  Osbourne), 
twenty-seven  thousand. 

"The  Master  of  Ballantrae,"  twenty-four  thou- 
sand . 

"  The  Black  Arrow,"  twenty-one  thousand. 

"  Catriona,"  twenty  thousand. 

"The  Ebb  Tide"  (Stevenson  and  Osbourne), 
forty  thousand. 

Tnese  figures,  however,  do  not  include  the  num- 
bers sold  of  pirated  editions  in  this  country. 

NEW  BOOKS. 

Captain  Charles  King  has  written  a  new  novel 
which  deals  with  the  great  Chicago  strike.  It  is  to 
be  called  "A  Tame  Surrender,"  and  it  will  first 
appear  in  the  next  number  of  "  Lippincott's  Maga- 
zine." 

Mr.  Stanley  Weyman  has  finished  half  of  his 
novel,  "The  Red  Cockade."  It  is  a  story  of  the 
French  Revolution. 


in  the  series  called  "  American  Statesmen,"  is  pre- 
paring a  memoir  of  Di-.  Holmes. 

.Mr.  Crockett's  new  story,  "The  Men  of  the 
Moss-Hags,"  which  is  now  running  as  a  serial  in 
an  English  paper,  is  soon  to  be  issued  in  this 
country. 


HAS    CAPTURED    THE    TOWN. 

Ttie  m'w  mat  surface  paper 
Nothing  lo  equal  it  for  anistic  rtsults.     Call  and  see  it  at 

CHAS.    LAINER'S,    Photographer, 

715  Market  Stueet. 

SAN  FRANCISCO    SAVINGS     UNION, 

532  California  Street. 

.?23,713,941  00 


Receives  deposits  and  makes  loans  on  real  estate  security. 

Office  Hocbb,  6  a.  h.  to  3  p.  m.    Saturday  evenings,  for  :: 

receipt  of  deposits  only,  6:80  to  8. 


GOOD  WORK. 


FAIR  PRICES. 


JAMES  H.   BARRY, 

PRINTER, 


MONTGOMERY   STREET. 


HUDSON  RIVER  DYEING  AND  CLEANING  WORKS. 


409  Sutter  St. 


Telephone  5300. 


Ladles'  Ball  and  Party  Dreesea  cleaned  with  greatest  care. 

Gents'  Coats,  Vests  and  Pante  Cleaned,  Dyed,  and  Ke- 

paired  in  Best  Style  at  Lowest  Prices. 

Carpets  cleaned,  3c  a  yard.    Renovating:  &  Specialty. 

LACE  CURTAINS  AND   BLANKETS  CLEANED. 

Goods  called  for  and  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  City  free 

of  charge. 


SWAIN'S  RESTAURANT, 

213  Sutter  Street. 

Ladies  will  find  no  more  desirable  place  for  luncheon 
ttian  our  dining-room,  which  is  unexcelled  in  its  appoint- 
ments and  cuisine. 


Fine   Jersey   Co-ws 

FOR    SALE. 

Apply    to 

CiTTAS.    ^OXiflTX:, 

Room  6,  5th  Floor,  222  Saosome  Street,        San  Francisco. 

JOS.  TETLEY  &  GO'S 

In  Lead  Packets. 
Fragrant.  Delicious. 
Two  Qualities. 

YELLOW  LA  BEL       75o.  PER  LB 

GREEN  LABEL        600.  PER  LB 

THIS  TEA  IS  ABSOLUTELY 

PURE, 

And  has  an  enormous  sale  throughout  Englaud  and  Europe.  A  pure 
nJxlure  of  ASSAM  (India)  and  CEYLON  TEAS,  the  finest  blend 
imported.  An  economical  and  delicious  brew.  Having  once  used  this 
tea  you  will  use  no  other.  Put  up  in  lead  packages  of  one  half  or 
one  lb.     For  sale  by        M.  HANKIN,  506  Battery  Street,  S.  F. 


TRADE  HURK  Regd: 


Albert  Bigelow  Paine  in  "The  Myetery  of  Evelin  '      Mr.  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  who  wrote  four  volumes  I 


CELEBRATE  THE  NEW  ERA 

BY  PRESENTING  YOURSELF 
WITH  A  CASE  OF  THE  BEST 
WHISKY  MADE.  IT  IS 
CALLED 

Old   Pepper 

WHISKY 

MADE  BY 

JOS.     £.    PEPPER    &     CO., 

Lexington,   Kentucky. 
SOLE    AGENTS. 

CARROLL    &    CARROLL, 

306  Market  Street,  San   Francisco. 


ARTHUR       McEWEN'S     LETTKK. 


JAMES  BRYCE  ON  THE  NATION. 

That  This  Country  Will  Not  Be  Divided,  la  the  English 
Statesman's  Opinion. 

The  third  edilion  of  Mr.  James  Bryce'a  "Ameri- 
can Commonwealth"  han  just  been  completed  by 
the  publication  of  the  second  volume.  In  this  new 
volume  of  the  ablest  analysis  of  American  institu- 
tions yet  written  appear  several  new  chapters,  but 
none  of  these  will  be  read  on  the  Pacific  coast  with 
more  interest  than  that  on  "The  Home  of  the  Na- 
tion," in  which  Mr.  Bryce  asks  and  answers  the 
qaestion;  "Whether  this  immense  territory  will  re 
main  united  or  l>e  split  up  into  a  number  of  inde* 
pendent  communities;  whether,  even  if  it  remain 
united,  diverse  types  of  life  and  character  will 
spring  up  within  it ;  whether  and  how  far  climatic 
and  industrial  conditions  will  affect  those  types, 
carrying  them  farther  from  the  prototypes  of  Ku- 
rope." 

It  h:is  beeii  the  prophecy  of  most  of  the  Europeans 
who  have  sui>erficially  examined  the  institutions  of 
this  country  that  before  very  long,  as  the  lives  of 
nations  go,  the  United  States  would  be  divided  into 
many  smaller  s'ates.  Bat  this  is  not  Mr.  Bryce's 
opinion,  and  it  must  add  something  to  the  confi- 
dence and  patriotism  of  every  American  to  read 
such  views  as  thosa  that  follow,  coming  from  an 
English  scholar  who  has  made  a  study  of  this  coun- 
try for  over  twenty  years,  and  who,  as  a  member  of 
Lord  Kosebery's  Cabinet,  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  one  of  the  foremost  of  tti-i  European  statesmen 
of  the  day.  That  portion  of  his  essay  which  deals 
with  the  lies  that  bind  the  Pacilic  Coast  slates  to 
the  Union  shows  how  clearly  the  man  sees  and  how 
well  he  reasons. 

"That  the  inhabitants  of  this  teiriiory  will  remain 
one  nation  is  the  conclusion  to  which,  as  already 
observed,  the  geography  of  the  continent  points. 
Considerations  oi  an  industrial  and  commercial  kind 
enforce  this  forecast.  The  United  States,  with 
nearly  all  the  vegetable  staples  of  the  temperate 
zone,  and  many  that  may  be  called  subtropical,  has 
within  its  borders  a  greater  variety  of  products, 
mineral  as  well  as  vegetable,  than  any  other  coun- 
try, and  therefore  a  wider  basis  for  international  in- 
terchange of  commodities.  Free  trade  with  otlier 
countries,  desirable  as  it  may  be,  is  of  le:6  conse- 
quence where  a  vast  home  trade,  stretching  across 
a  whole  continent,  has  its  freedom  secured  by  the 
Cons  itutiou.  The  advantages  of  such  freedom  to 
the  wheat  and  inuize  growers  of  the  Northwest,  to 
the  cotton  and  rice  and  sugar  planters  of  the  Gulf 
Ktate.i,  to  the  orange  growers  of  Florida  and  the 
vine  growers  of  Caliiornia,  to  the  cattlemen  of  the 
West  and  the  hors"  breeders  of  Kentucky  and 
Idaho,  to  the  lumbermen  of  Maine  and  Washington, 
to  the  coal  and  iron  men  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Allegheny  Slates,  to  the  factories  of  New  England, 
both  emplojers  and  workmen,  as  well  as  to  the  con- 
suming populations  of  the  great  cities,  are  so  obvious 
as  to  constitute  an  immense  security  against  sepa- 
ratist tendencies. 

"Such  advantages  tend  to  hold  the  Pacific  States 
to  the  Union,  despite  the  obstacles  which  nature 
lias  interposed.  In  earlier  stages  of  society  these 
obatacles  might  well  have  proved  insurmountable. 
Uad  communication  been  as  dilBcult  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  as  it  was  in  the  sixteenth 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Pacific  coast  might  have 
formed  a  distinct  nationality  and  grown  into  inde- 
pendent stales ;  while  in  the  inner  recesses  of  the 
Wide  mountain  laud  other,  and  probably  smaller, 
communities  would  have  sprung  uj),  less  advanced 
in  culture,  and  each  developing  a  type  of  its  own. 

"But  the  age  we  live  in  favois  aggregation.  The 
assimilative  power  of  language,  institutions  and 
ideas,  as  well  as  of  economic  and  industrial  forces, 
is  enormous,  especially  when  this  influence  proceeds 
Irom  Bo  vast  a  body  as  that  of  the  American  people 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  compared  to  which 
the  dwellers  on  tlie  western  slope  are  still  but  few. 
The  failure  of  the  Mormon  attemjit  to  found  a  state 
IS  an  instance  to  show  how  vain  is  the  efTort  to  es- 
cape from  these  influences;  for  even  without  an 
exertion  of  the  military  power  of  the  United  States 
they  must  soon,  by  the  natural  process  of  coloniza- 
tion, have  been  absorbed  into  its  mass.  There  is, 
accordingly,  no  such  reason  to  expect  detachment 
now  as  tliere  might  have  been  had  neither  railroads 
nor  telegraphs  existed,  and  California  been  accessi- 
ble only  round  Cape  Horn  or  across  the  Istbmus. " 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "What  kind  of  a  home 
has  nature  given  to  the  nation?"  Mr.  Brvce  re- 
plies: 

"She  has  furnished  it  with  resources  for  produc- 
tion— that  is,  with  iiotential  wealth — ampler  and 
more  varied  than  can  be  found  in  any  otlier  country 
— an  immense  area  of  fertile  soil,  sunshine  and 
moisture,  fit  for  all  the  growths  of  the  temperate, 
and  even  a  few  of  the  torrid,  zone,  a  store  of  miner- 
als so  large  as  to  seem  inexhaustible. 

".She  has  given  it  a  climate  in  which  the  foremost 
races  of  mankind  can  thrive  and  (save  in  a  few  dis- 
tricts) labor,  an  air  in  most  regions  not  only  ealu- 


briou.o,  but  inoro  stimulating  than  that  of  their  an- 
cient European  seats. 

"Site  has  made  communication  easy  by  huge  nat- 
ural watercourse?,  and  by  the  general  openness  and 
smoothness  ol  so  much  of  the  continent  as  lies  east 
of  the  It "cky  .Mountains. 

"In  laying  out  avast  central  and  almost  unbroken 
plain,  she  has  destined  the  largest  and  richest 
region  of  the  country  to  be  the  home  of  one  nation, 
and  one  only.  That  the  lands  which  lie  east  of  this 
region  between  the  Alleghenies  and  the  Atlantic, 
and  those  which  lie  west  of  it  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Pacific,  arc  also  occupied  by  that 
one  nation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  br-fore  the  coloniz- 
ation of  the  central  region  bad  gone  far  means  of 
communication  were  invented  which  made  the  Al- 
leghenies cease  to  be  a  barrier,  and  that  before  the 
Pacific  coast  had  been  thickly  settled  the  rest  of  the 
country  was  already  so  great  in  population,  wealth 
and  power  thi.t  its  attraction  was  as  irresistible  as 
the  mojii  finds  the  attraction  of  the  earth  to  be. 

"Severing  its  home  by  a  wide  ocean  from  the  old 
world  o(  Eurojie  on  the  east,  and  by  a  still  wider  one 
from  the  half  old,  half  new  world  of  Asia  and  Aus- 
tralasia on  the  west,  she  has  made  the  nation  sover- 
eign of  its  own  fortunes.  It  need  fear  no  attacks, 
nor  even  any  pressure,  from  the  military  and  naval 
powers  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  it  has  little 
temptation  to  dissipate  its  strength  in  contests  with 
them.  It  has  no  doubt  a  strong  neighbor  on  the 
north,  but  a  friendly  one,  linked  by  many  ties  of  in- 
terest as  well  as  kindred,  and  not  likely  ever  to  be- 
come threatening.  It  had  on  the  south  neighbors 
".vho  might  have  been  dangerous,  but  fortune  favored 
it  by  making  one  of  them  hopelessly  weak,  and 
obliging  the  other,  strong  as  she  was,  to  quit  [xisses- 
sion  at  a  critical  moment.  Thus  is  it  left  to  itself 
as  no  gieat  State  has  ever  yet  been  in  the  world ; 
thus  its  citizens  enjoy  an  opportunity,  never  before 
granted  to  a  nation,  of  making  their  country  what 
they  will  to  have  it. 

"These  are  unequalled  advantages.  They  contain 
the  elements  of  immense  defensive  strength,  of  im- 
mense material  prosperity.  Tliey  disclose  an  un- 
rivalled field  for  the  development  of  an  industrial 
civilization.  Nevertheless,  students  of  history, 
knowing  how  unpredictable  is  the  action  of  what  we 
call  moral  causes — that  is  to  say,  of  emotional  and 
intellectual  influences  as  contrasted  with  those 
rooted  in  physical  and  economic  facte — will  not  ven- 
ture to  base  upon  the  most  careful  survey  of  the 
physical  condition  of  America  any  bolder  prophecy 
than  this — that  not  only  will  the  State  be  powerful, 
and  the  wealth  of  its  citizens  prodigious,  but  that 
the  nation  will  probably  remain  one  in  its  govern- 
ment, and  still  more  probably  one  in  speech,  in 
character,  and  in  ideas." 


Mauvais',  769  Market  St.    Sheet  Music  at  half- 
price.    Pianos :  Decker  &  Son ;  Marshall  &  Wendell. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE  POPULAR  BOOKSTORE 

CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH 
ANY  BOOK  IN  PRINT 

10  POST  STREET,  S.  F.,  GAL. 


LOUIS    FALKENAU, 
STATE    ASSAY    OFFICE, 

Removed  to 

434  CALIFORNIA  ST..       Near  Montgomery, 

San     Francisco. 


HORSES      PASTURED 

$l.50    per    Month. 

QOOD     FEBD     AND     OAREI 
Send  for  Circular.        F.  A.  HYDE,  630  Commercial  St, 


MARTIN    RASCHEN, 

GENERAL    INSURANCE. 
Telephone   272.  210  Sausome   St. 

Agrnts  for  San  FramUco — Germania  Kiie  In^iranceCo. 
of  New  York;  Hanover  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York. 
United  Firemen's  Insurance  Co.  of  Philadelphia  ;  Sun  In- 
surance Office  of  London. 


An  advertisement  i 


ARTHUR  McEWEN'S  LETTER 


Is  seen  by  the  inteUigent  men  and 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO. 


10,  Pesldeol  WM,  [.  LIIILE, 


SUBSCRIPTION     DEPARTMENT 


OFFICE  OF 


O.  F.  VON  RHEIN  &  CO. 


No.  513  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO.  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  acquired  the  charter  granted  to 
Adolph  Sutro,  Esq.,  for  a  road,  starting  from 
the  corner  of  Central  Avenue  and  Geary 
Street,  and  running  thence  on  Central  Avenue 
to  Washington  Street,  First  Avenue,  Clement 
Street  and  Point  Lobos  Avenue  to  the  Cliff, 
with  a  branch  line  to  the  Park. 


THE    PEOPLE'S    ROAD. 


The  Capital  Stock    is    divided    into  forty 
thousand  (40,000)  shares, 


At    $10    a    share,    payable    In     6 
Installments- 


There  are  to  be  NO  bonds !     NO  debts ! 

NO  watered  stock ! 


Passengers  over  this  road  admitted  FREE  to  Sutro  Heigbta 
and  the  Clifl,  and  on  special  tonnfi  to  The  Sutro  Batbs. 


ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


THE  NEW  WOMAN  REALIZED. 

But  Miss  Matson  Doesn't  Belieue  in   tlie  New  Woman 
We  All  Talk   About. 

Either  the  eiglita  at  Woiidcrlaiiil  are  very  marvel- 
ous, or  the  khid  of  [jeople  who  go  there  luive  vivid 
imaginations,  and  can  dispense  with  such  paltry 
accessories  as  scenery,  costumes — atmosphere,  in 
short.  The  hall  is  large  and  bare;  there  are  no 
seats,  and  the  light  is  such  as  tlie  skies,  clear  or 
cloudy,  may  send.  At  one  end  of  the  hall,  facing 
the  ttindo%vs,  is  a  high  platform,  with  a  chair  and 
a  small  table  upon  it.  Here  Miss  Matson — who  has 
been  a  man  for  twenty-six  years — in  a  rather  loosely 
litting  dress  suit,  a  tall  silk  hat,  immaculate  linen, 
and  spectacles,  sits  and  reads— or  pretends  to  read, 
for  I  don't  believe  she's  as  indifferent  to  the  curious 
gaze  and  comments  of  the  public  as  slie'd  like  to 
be.  She  wears  men's  clothes  easily,  with  no  affecta- 
tion of  coquetry,  and  her  broad,  large,  florid  face  is 
impassive;  but  her  eyes  are  not  steady,  and  her 
hands  are  restless. 

I  believe  she's  honest  when  she  says  notoriety  is 
very  distasteful  to  her. 

"  1  accepted  this  position  at  the  museum  because 
it  is  a  very  lucrative  one.  I3ut  I  see  no  reason  why 
people  should  be  interested  in  me,  for  1  am  no  more 
extraordinary" — she  pronounces  it  as  if  it  had  but 
five  syllables,  and  she  hurries  over  the  end  of  the 
word — "  no  more  extraordinary  than  that  chair." 

Miss  Matson's  speech  is  brusque,  short,  and  de- 
cided. She  uses  no  slang,  and  no  contractions. 
But  her  voice,  though  deep,  is  not  a  man's  voice. 
Dress  Miss  Matsou  in  any  dark,  sober  gown,  and 
she'd  be  the  stout,  stoiid,  middle-aged,  comfort- 
loving  Englishwoman  we've  all  seen — and  don't 
admire. 

Comfort-loving — that,  I  think,  is  one  clue  to  the 
puzzle  of  this  queer  woman's  character.  I  once 
knew  an  Englishwoman  who,  I  think,  would  form 
a  link  between  us  ordinary  women  and  the  Miss 
Matsons.  She,  too,  had  sacrificed  vanity  to  her 
comfort.  Her  hair  was  short  and  iron-gray,  like 
Miss  Matson's.  She  wouldn't  hear  of  a  corset. 
Her  skirt  was  scant,  and  came  just  to  her  shoe- 
tops.  And  wlien  these  same  shoes,  thick  and  broad 
and  ugly  as  a  man's,  needed  polishing,  she  sturdily 
mounted  a  bootblack's  stand,  and  sat  calmly,  read- 
ing the  paper,  till  the  work  was  done.  And  she, 
too,  walked  off  feeling  that  she  had  done  nothing 
"  extraordinary  " ;  and  doubtless  she  had  the  same 
sort  of  scorn  for,  and  impatience  of,  people's  stupid 
curiosity. 

"  My  life  has  been  a  very  uneventful  one,"  ^liss 
Matson  surprised  me  by  saying.  "  I  do  not  know 
why  an  opinion  of  mine  should  be  particularly  in- 
teresting. But  if  you  wish  ray  ideas,  as  you  would 
ask  those  of  any  person  of  intelligence,  very  well. 
1  will  have  no  more  of  the  '  Miss  Matson  '  matter.  I 
will  not  discuss  my  private  affairs  nor  answer  per- 
sonal questions."  She  threw  one  leg  over  the 
other  and  looked  very  decided. 

"Oh,  very  well,"  I  said.  "Tell  me,  please,  do 
you  approve  of  woman  suffrage  ?' ' 

"Of  women  voting?  No;  not  I.  The  street  is 
no  place  for  a  woman,  nor  are  politics  her  affair. 
She  should  stay  at  home  and  tend  to  her  household 
duties." 

This  was  tempting,  and  I  yearned  to  say: 
"  Why,  then  "—but  1  didn't. 

"  You  know,"  I  went  on,  "  one  of  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  ballot  for  women  is  that  their  pres- 
ence and  influence  at  the  polls  would  purify 
politics." 

She  laughed  at  this,  tossing  her  head  as  though 
she  hadn't  much  faith  in  woman's  ability  to  cleanse 
the  political  Augean  stables. 

"The  thought  of  voting,"  she  said,  "  is  utterly 
foreign  to  my  idea  of  woman's  position.  I  am  very 
conservative  in  that  respect,  and  I  dislike  all  this 
publicity  and  talk  about  women.  I  disapprove  of 
advanced  women.  I  altogether  disapprove  of 
them." 

"  Have  you  ever  met  any  of  them?  "  I  asked. 

"  1  have  not  been  so  unfortunate,"  she  answered, 
stiffly.  "  I  should  certainly  not  care  to  know  a 
woman  of  that  kind." 

"  'Well,  we  women  are  going  to  vote."  The  pert- 
ness  of  my  tone  was  the  natural  result  of  her  prig- 


"I  shouldn't  be  surprised  at  anything  American 
women  might  do,"  she  said,  contemptuously. 

"  Are  English  women  so  much  nicer?  "  1  asked, 
sweetly. 

"  English  women  are  more  reserved,  more  digni- 
fied, more  domestic.    They  do  notcourt  notoriety." 

"  Oh,  they  don't.  Don't  they?  Then  why  have 
you"—  It  was  what  I  thought  only.  What  I  said 
was: 

"Then  you'd  have  a  woman  possess  all  the  con- 
ventional virtues,  enough  for  herself  and  her  hue- 
band,  too,  I  suppose.    She  should  stay  at  home?  " 

Mies  Matson  nodded  her  close-cropped,  big  gray 
bead. 


"  She  should  mind  the  babies?  " 

She  smiled  assent.  But  Miss  Matson's  smile  is 
not  genial. 

"She  should  go  to  church? " 

"No.     I  don't  believe  in  humbug." 

"M'ell,  but  all  of  us,"  I'said,  piteously,  "  can't 
get  married.  Some  are  doomed  to  be  old  maids, 
and  not  all  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  some  one 
to  support  them." 

"  Why  don't  you  make  a  move  to  turn  out  these 
big  things  from  behind  the  counters  in  your  sliops? 
Let  the  women  have  their  places,  and  set  them  to 
shoveling — doing  men's  woik." 

"  Then  you'd  have  us  all  shop  girls?  " 

"Or  Bcliool  teachers,  or  seamstresses,  or  mil- 
liners."   She  waved  a  large,  fat  hand  vaguely. 

"  A  doctor,  now,"  1  said,  hopefully.  "  Don't  you 
think  there  ought  to  he  women  physicians  to  treat 
women?" 

'•  I  do  not." 

"Xor  lawyers?  " 

Miss  Matson  looked  almost  shtcked,  anil  quite 
disgusted. 

"No." 

"  And  clergymen' — or,  rather  clergywomen?  " 

Miss  Matson's  disdainful  shrug  was  like  a  man's, 
lifting  not  only  the  shoulders,  bvit  the  whole 
I'hest. 

"If  you  liad  a  daughter" I  began. 

"  My  dear  madam,"  she  interrupted,  hastily,  "  I 
can't  imagine  such  a  possibility!  " 

"■Well,  your  sister,  then.  You'd  wish  her  to 
live  a  perfectly  conventional  life,  to  marry,  and  all 
the  re-t  of  it'?" 

"  I  certainly  should." 

I  wished  there  was  something  stronger  than  an 
interest  in  an  imaginary  sister  that  I  might  ap- 
peal to. 

"  Don't  you  think  that  women  sometimes  choose 
the  wiong  path  in  their  youth,  and  then  are  car- 
ried on  just  by  the  momentum  of  their  first  entliu- 
siasm?  " 

"  That  maj'  be."  She  pursed  up  her  mouth  and 
lifted  her  light  eyebrows.  "  Sarah  Bernhardt  said 
to  me  about  eighteen  months  ago,  '  My  life — one 
bungle! '  " 

It  was  funny  to  see  her  unconscious  attempt  at 
imitation  of  tlie  Bernhardt — the  most  female  of 
feminines.    Any  man  could  have  done  it  better. 

'*'Do  you  think,"  I  asked,  "  that  Bernhardt 
actually  regrets  her  life?" 

"She  is  a  bad  woman,  you  know,  a  very  bad 
woman." 

"  And  is  she  finding  out  tlie  wisdom  of  the  old 
maxims  we  used  to  write  in-  our  copybooks,  and 
see  nothing  in  them  but  the  height  of  the  '  t's  '  and 
the  up-curve  and  down-slant?  'Virtue  is  its  own 
reward ;  '  is  it  ?  " 

"  I — suppose  so." 

It  was  one  o'clock  and  the  hall  had  begun  to  fill. 
The  band  jvas  playing  furiously  outside.  A  one- 
legged  man  hobbled  in,  a  group  of  Swedes  with 
their  blunt,  stolid  faces,  boys — not  nice  boys — and 
a  very  few  women. 

The  manager  appeared,  an  elegant  being  in  a 
dress  suit  himself,  and  a  wide  shirt-front  in  which 
glittered  a  large  diamond,  clear  as  glass. 

Miss  Matson  settled  herself  in  her  official  pose — 
"to  work  hard  all  day,"  as  she  calls  it.  I  gathered 
up  my  muddy  skirts  with  a  glance  at  her  polished 
boots  and  prepared  to  leave. 

"  All  the  same,"  I  said,  affected  perhaps  by  the 
environment,  "  things  are  changing.  "Women  will 
vote,  and  if  they  must  earn  their  living,  they'll 
become  doctors,  and  lawyers,  and  journalists,  aiid 
lecturers." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  on  earth  to  see  such  a 
state  of  affairs,"  Miss  Matson  remarked. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  began  the  manager, 
and  I  went  down  the  dark,  wide  staircase  and  out 
into  the  rain. 

"  Here's  a  woman,"  I  thought  as  I  raised  my 
umbrella,  "  who  has  out-heroded  HeroJ.  Com- 
pared to  her.  the  most  rabid  female  suffragist  is  a 
timid,  shrinking,  prudish,  conventional  creature. 
And  yet  Miss  Matson  couldn't  be  more  illiberal, 
more  bigoted,  if  she'd  been  a  man  all  her  life 
instead  of  only  three-quarters  of  it." 

Miriam  Miciielson. 


THE  GRACE  CHURCH  CHOIR. 

I  have  received  the  following  letter,  that  ought 
to  be  of  interest  in  musical-religious  circles : 

San  Francisco,  Feb'y  7th,  1895. 

To  Rev.  R.  C.  Foiile,  of  Grace  Church:— Siv.: 
When  I  called  upon  you  last  Sunday  morning  to 
make  a  formal  proffer  of  the  services  of  Mrs.  'W^est- 
water,  you  gave  expression  to  a  feeling  of  regret  at 
the  publicity  which  has  been  given  to  the  trouble 
in  the  choir. 

At  the  very  outset,  and  before  the  publication  of 
anything  relating  to  this  affair,  you  were  notified 
in  writing  that  if,  by  means  of  a  fairly  conducted 
investigation,  there  appeared  to  be  any  reason  or 
justification  for  her  summary  dismissal  Mrs. 
Westwater  would  submit  to  the  decision.  No 
answer  whatever  has  been  made  to  this  obviously 
reasonable  demand. 

Doubtless,  it  would  have  been  more  pleasing  to 
you  if  my  wife  had  tamely  submitted  and,  showing 
a  proper  spirit  of  deference  to  the  combined  power 
of  capital  and  Christianity,  have  bowed  and  stepped 
aside. 

Humility  and  forbearance,  those  christian  vir- 
tues of  wliich  you  are  such  an  able  exponent  (at 
the  proper  and  expedient  times  and  places),  were, 
however,  in  this  instance  disregarded,  and  you 
heard  only  a  wordly  and  unchristianlike  demand 
for  justice,  fairness,  and  civility.  The  vital  and 
material  point  at  issue  is  the  question  whether  you 
did  or  did  not  make  the  agret^ment  that  Mrs.  "West- 
water  was  to  give,  and  to  receive,  six  months'  notice 
of  any  desire  on  the  part  of  either  party  to  ter- 
minate her  enga^'ement.  I  say  that  you  did  make 
such  an  agreement.  Why  not  come  out  like  a  man, 
and  either  deny  or  confirm  this  statement? 

Sooner  or  later  you  must  meet  this  question  with 
an  unequivocal  answer,  and  if  you  will  do  it  now, 
and  under  oath  deny  the  agreement,  this  should 
relieve  the  congregation  of  Grace  Church  of  all 
annoyance  and  transfer  tlie  fi^jht  to  the  proper  par- 
ties. There  are  some  members  of  Grace  Church 
for  whom  Mrs.  "Westwater  and  I  entertain  only 
feelings  of  respect  and  kindness,  and  we  feel  that 
it  is  not  just  or  fair  that  these  should  be  annoyed, 
or  asked  to  espouse  either  your  quarrel  or  ours. 
Robert  Westwater. 


$150   for    a   Snmnier   Home. 

Beautiful  lots,  50x150  each,  at  Alto  on  the  North  Pacific 
Coast  Railway,  only  40  iniutites'  ride  from  San  F^anci^co,  for 
SI  60,  in  ^asy  mODthly  paymeuts.  No  Saloons  or  other 
Nuisances  Aliowed.    For  Maps  and  full  particulars,  apply 

JOOST    &    WOOLLEY, 
4  New  MoDtgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


DUNHAM,  CARRIGAN  &  HAYDEN  CO. 

Incorporated  February  7th  1888. 

17  AND  19  Beale  St.,    18,  20,:22,  24  Main  St., 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


HMOW^eE,  leON,  SIEEL  AUD  Mil 
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RAILROAD,  MINING   AND   MILL  SUPPLIES. 

IRON  PIPE,  TUBES,  FITTING,  ETC. 

NEW    YORK    OFFICE: 
107     CHAMBEBS    STEEET. 


BLAKE,    MOFFITT    &    TOWTfE, 
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612  to  516  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


HER  POINT  OF  VIEW. 


"  I  tell  you,"  sai.I  Jack,  "  the  trouble  with 
ttoiiien  is  tliat  thev  lack  in  gray  matter— they 're  not 
to  be  blamed,  I  suppose,  for  not  having  brains,  if 
they  wouldn't  pretend  that  they  had." 

"How  about  Sappho,  and  de  Stael,  and  de  Sevigne, 
and  George  Eliot,  and  Maintenon,  and  George  Sand, 
and  the  hundreds  of  others  we  read  and  read 
about?  " 

"  Freaks— they  were  what  the  scientists  call 
freaks,"  Jack  replied.  "  Occasionally  a  hen  is  born 
with  teeth— same  thing.  It  never  was  intended 
women  should  be  intellectual  giants.  This  busi- 
ness of  writing  and  studying  and  investigating  is 
not  woman's  work.  She  oughtn't  to  trouble  her- 
self about  any  bigger  problem  than  how  to  look 
most  beautiful." 

"  Then,  to  be  logical,  of  course— for  you  men  are 
nothing  if  not  logical,  you  know— the  ones  that 


aren't   beautiful  or  that  g: 
beauty  should  be  killed  oft, 


eh?' 


old  and  lose  their 


Jack  didn't  hesitate,  be  it  said  to  his  credit,  but 
iKildly  took  the  jump.  "  In  the  abstract,  yes.  But 
I  suppose,  practically,  we  would  have  to  build  asy- 
Uinis  for  them." 

"Xoblysaid,"  I  exclaimed.  "You  are  true  to 
your  logic  if  you  have  lost  your  sense.  And  now 
tell  me  who  will  be  the  one  to  pass  upon  the  beauty 
of  our  sex?  Are  the  women  to  be  paraded  before 
the  Mayor,  or  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  or  the  Gov- 
ernor, or  a  special  committee  of  selected  experts 
like  yourself? "  ~. ,       ,  t 

"  Oh,  that  is  a  detail,  of  course,  but  off-hand  1 
should  say  the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy  would  be 
the  right  people."  And  Jack  smiled  a  smile  of 
self-gratulation. 

"  Logical  again.  Jack.  If  women  were  all  as 
mindless  as  you  want  them  to  be — as  you  pretend 
to  want  them  to  be— the  Lunacy  Commission  would 
not  be  troubled  with  women  at  all.  The  mindless 
don't  go  crazy."  . 

"  Well  then,  since  you  insist  on  it,  let  us  have  a 
Board  of  Experts." 
"  Picked  from  the  clubs?  " 
"  Yes,  that  mightn't  be  a  bad  idea." 
"  And,  of  course,  all  club  men  agree  on  the  sub- 
ect  of  beautiful  women?  " 
"  Oh,  substantially,  substantially." 
"  None  ever  been  known  to  think  a  woman  beau- 
tiful who  really  was  only  clever?  " 

"  Perhaps  some  jackass.  But  he  wouldn't  be  on 
the  Board." 

"No;  no,  of  course  not.  But  who  did  you  say 
would  select  the  Board?  " 

"Clubs  might  elect  them,  or  the  Mayor  might 
appoint  them.    No  trouble  about  that." 

'^Well,  I  thought  there  might  be,  you  know. 
Bitter  feud  between  the  Blonde  party  and  the  Bru- 
nettes. Horrible  fight  between  the  Tall-Stately 
faction  and  the  .Small-Plump  faction.  Struggle  for 
supremacy  between  the  '  Club  for  the  Extermina- 
tion of  Red-Haired  Women  '  and  the  '  Society  for 
the  Extinction  of  Bleached  Blondes.'  That  sort  of 
thing  would  liven  up  politics,  I  should  think.  At 
any  rate,  it  would  cause  women  to  take  a  very  de- 
cided interest  in  iM)litics.  Don't  you  think  so. 
Jack?  " 

"  For  my  part,  those  issues  would  be  a  heap  more 
interesting  to  me  than  the  deuced  tariff  question," 
he  replied.  .    . 

"  I  don't  doubt  you,  Jack.  But  it  just  occurs  to 
me— and  I  wish  you  wouldn't  wander  from  the 
question— suppose  that  this  Board  of  Beauty  were 
to  be  divided,  each  man  on  the  Board  having  a  wife 
that  he  thought  beautiful,  but  the  others  didn  t. 
What  would  happen  then?" 

"  None  but  unmarried  men  eligible,  he  an- 
swered, promptly.  But  I  saw  it  wrenched  his  heart 
to  give  up  his  chance  of  election. 

"  And  what  unmarried  man  would  you  have  con- 
fidence in  to  confirm  your  judgment  in  any  case — 
say,  in  my  case?  " 

"  In  anv,  my  dear,'  was  the  reply.  "  But  you 
never  will"  learn  to  argue  if  you  become  personal. 
Bear  that  in  mind  in  your  '  seeking  after  higher 
things.'  "  ,  ,  •       ,,  T 

"Of  course,  Jack,"  I  hastened  to  explain,  "  I 
was  only  using  my  own  case  as  an  illustration. 
But  there's  Kitty,  the  maid  " — 
"  She'd  be  the  first  to  go." 
"  You  don't  think  her  beautiful?  " 
"Beautiful?    She's  freckled." 
"I  see  Jack  that  your  standard  is  too    high. 
You've  been  spoiled  by  intimate  association  with 
the  ideal."    I  said  it  without  a  smile  and  he  never 
saw  it,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  I  was  talking  of 
his  mother  or  sisters.    So  I  went  right  on :    '^  The 
mail  carrier  doesn't  agree  with  you  as  to  Kitty, 
however.    From  certain  things  1  have  seen  I  be- 
lieve he'd  keep  Kitty  in  town  and  send  me  to  the 
asylum." 

"  The  mail  carrier  I  Now,  who  cares  for  his  judg- 
ment? What  does  he  know  about  beauty?  If  he 
interfered  he'd  have  to  go  with  Kitty." 


"Ah,  BO  you'd  banish  the  men  who  didn't  agree 
with  you?  That's  a  new  phase  of  the  problem. 
Well,  we'd  send  the  mailman  with  Kitty,  and  the 
policeman  would  have  to  go  with  Mary,  and  the 
butcher  with  the  girl  next  door,  and  the  grocer's 
man  with  the  girl  acjoss  the  street.  Why  Jack, 
you'd  have  half  the  world— more  than  half— in  the 
asylums,  and  they'd  be  getting  on  just  as  merrily 
as  we,  and  you'd  have  to  keep  them.  Fancy  they 
wouldn't  m'iud  that  a  bit!  " 

Jack  had  seemed  indiit'erent  to  the  Course  of  the 
argument  for  some  time,  and  when  this  point  was 
reached  he  took  a  fresh  cigar,  cut  oB  the  end  with 
much  deliber  .tion,  and  after  lighting  and  smoking 
for  a  while  said :  "It  does  seem  too  bad  that  we 
can't  kill  oil'  the  cranks,  doesn't  it?" 

"And  so  we  have  come  to  the  point  where  you 
want  to  kill  oil  half  the  world  because  women  in- 
sist on  being  something  more  than  pretty  play- 
things? "  I  persisted,  pitilessly. 

"Oh,  have  it  your  own  way,  have  it  you  own 
way.  But  give  me  the  woman  who  is  pretty,  the 
woman  who  is  bewitching  —  she  doesn't  need 
brains." 

"  Jack,"  I  said,  "  I  met  your  ideal  in  Goldberg- 
Bowen's  this   afternoon.     She  was  small,  pretty, 
and  plump— a  little  beauty,    .'^he  reached  the  clerk 
just  a  few  steps  ahead  ot  me,  and  I  wai'£d  while 
she  gave  her  order.    Now,  this  was  her  conversa- 
tion without  the  change  of  a  word — you  can  ask  if 
it  isn't  so: 
"  '  How  much  is  oatmeal? ' 
"  'Five  cents  a  pound,'  the  clerk  answered. 
"  '  Well,  by  the  sack?  '  she  inquired. 
"  '  Fifty  cents  a  sack — ten  pound  sack.' 
" '  And  how  much  is  cracked  wheat,'  the  little 
beauty  asked. 
"  '  The  same  price,'  was  the  clerk's  reply. 
"' I  wouldn't  save  anything  by  getting  a  sack? 
Haven't  you  any  smaller  sacks?  ' 

"  '  No,'  answered  the  clerk,  '  but  we  can  sell  you 
any  quantity  at  five  cents  a  pound.' 

"  She  hesitated  for  a  minute,  and  then  laying 
twenty  cents  down  on  the  counter  deUberately, 
said :  '  You  can  send  me  two  pounds  of  oatmeal 
and  two  pounds  of  cracked  wheat.' 

"  Without  another  word  she  started  for  the  door. 
The  clerk  ran  after  her,  and  asked  for  her  address. 
'  Oh,  to  be  sure,'  she  said,  with  a  httle  giggle, 
'  Mrs.  So-and-So,  number  so  much.' 

"  The  clerk  turned  to  wait  on  me,  and  your  little 
beauty  came  back  to  the  counter  and  said  to  the 
clerk  in  a  most  important  tone:  'They  won't  be 
mixed  will  they?  I  have  to  have  them  separate.' 
She  was  very  beautiful,  Jack."  Burry. 
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Ladiks  and  Gentlemen:  It  affords 
me  great  pleasure  to  cnll  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  my  Hair  Tonic,  which 
is  the  first  and  only  remr'dy  known  to 
chemistry  which  positively  turns  gray 
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greasy;  on  the  contrary,  it  makes  the 
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MME.  M.  YALE,  Health  and  Complexion 
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HE  AND  SHE. 

She — "You  don't  seem  tobolda  very  high  opinion 
of  the  latter-day  woman." 

He — "1  don't.  She  haa  ceased  to  be  a  lady,  and 
has  not  yet  succeeded  in  becoming  a  gentleman." 
-Life.  

She  shrank  aw.ay  coyly  at  his  approach. 

"  Are  we  alone,"  she  faltered,  in  apprehension. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  answered.  "  You  might 
sing  a  few  selections  and  make  sure." 

He  rose,  and  would  have  led  her  to  the  piano  but 
for  the  cold  stare  she  gave  him. — Detroit  Tribune. 

(In  Chicago  )  She— ''I  dohope,Edwin,thatyou 
will  not  have  to  walk  the  floor  with  the  twins  to- 
night. You  are  so  good-natured  about  it,  too. 
You  never  lose  your  temper." 

He — "Why,  dear,  we  must  be  prepared  to  make 
these  little  sacrifices  if  we  expect  to  catch  up  with 
the  Greater  New  York." — World. 

She — "You  must  remember  that  ours  was  a  sum- 
mer engagement." 

He — "That  means  if  you  see  any  one  you  like  bet- 
ter you'll  break  it?" 

"Yes." 

".\nd  if  1  see  any  one  I  like  better"— 

"I'll  sue  you  for  breach  of  premise." — New  York 
Weekly. 

"That's  the  seventh  time  this  morning,"  said 
the  shoe  merchant,  as  a  customer  left  the  store, 
"that  you  told  me,  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  couldn't 
escape  being  overheard,  that  a  woman  reminded 
you  of  'Trilby.'  " 

"Yes,"  replied  the  new  clerk,  "and  that's  the 
seventh  woman  I've  sold  a  pair  of  shoes  to." — 
Washingtu7t  Star. 

"  Say,"  said  Berkey  to  his  wife,  "  you  didn't  say 
anything  to  any  one  about  what  I  was  telling  you 
the  night  before  last,  did  you?    That's  a  secret." 

"A  secret?  Why,  I  didn't  know  it  was  a  secret," 
she  replied,  regretfully. 

"  Well,  did  you  tell  it?    I  want  to  know." 

"  Why,  no ;  I  never  thought  of  it  since.  I  didn't 
know  it" was  a  secret." — Newport  Journal. 

"My  darling,"  he  exclaimed,  rapturously,  "how 
brilliant  you  are.  You  fairly — er — bristle  with 
ideas." 

The  Chicago  girl  drew  herself  up  to  her  full 
height,  and  brushed  him  haughtily  aside  as  she 
swept  from  the  room 

"You  seem  to  forget" — she  turned  on  her  heel  at 
the  door  and  faced  him — "that  I  cannot  brook  any 
reference  to  my  father's  business." — World. 

Go  to,   ye  men   who  seek   au  ordinary  woman's 

"Yes," 
And  pity  me,  ye  gentle  gods !    I  loved  an  editress. 
With  fervor  I  implored  her  to  accept  my  heart  and 

hand ; 
Her  answer  came  to  me  by  mail,  and  thus  that 

answer  scanned ; 
"Not  available  at   present.    No  lack  of  merit 
necessarily  implied.     Similar  articles  already  on 
hand.     Often  forced   to  reject  what  others  may 
use." 
I  kissed  the  hand  that  smote  me  (or,  rather,  kissed 

the  mitten). 
But  demanded  back  the  many  fervid  letters  I  had 

written ; 
And  gently  hinted  I  might  be  a  more  deserving 

man 
To  know  wherein  I  failed  with  her,  and  thus  her 

answer  ran : 
"Cannot  undertake  to  give  personal  criticisms. 
Stamps  must  be  inclosed  to  insure  return  of  MSS." 
— /.  Edmund  V.  Cooke. 


FROM   THE  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN. 

Young  Lady  (after  sitting  for  her  portrait) — 
"Don't  you  think  I  am  flattered  in  the  picture?" 

Gent  (gushingly) — "Fraulein,  who  would  not 
flatter  you?  " — llumoristische  Blaetter. 

He  (at  the  trysting  place) — "What  a  time  you 
have  kept  me  waiting !" 

She — "Quite  the  contrary;  it  is  only  6,  and  I  did 
not  intend  to  be  here  before  7 !  " 

He — '  'Just  fco ;  but  you  have  mistaken  the  day ;  I 
have  been  waiting  here  since  yesterday." — Uumor- 
istieche  Blaetter. 

Mons.  X.  called  the  other  day  at  a  house  where 
the  love  of  dogs  was  carried  almost  to  a  mania. 
He  was  immediately  surrounded  by  half  a  dozen  of 
these  animals,  whose  caresses,  too  demonstrative 
altogether,  he  repelled  vigorously.  "Ah,  mon- 
sieur," said  the  lady  of  the  mansion  in  a  tone  of 
displeasure,  "one  can  see  very  well  that  you  don't 
love  dogfl." 

"Not  love  dogs,   indeed!"   he  returned    indig- 


nantly.   "Why,  I  ate' more  than  twenty  during 
the  siege  of  Paris." — Le  Figaro. 

Kitchen  Maid  (at  the  crock«ry  shop) — "What! 
only  one  Hurin  tip?  During  the  past  year  I  have 
broken  three  soup  tureens,  twenty-six  cups, 
thirty-five  saucers,  five  ni^t  dishe;?,  and  fifty-six 
plates." 

Shopman — "Well,  here's  another  florin,  but  don't 
forget  me,  you  know." — Stuiverahlad. 

Lady  (to  her  husband)— "I  am  growing  so  fat 
that  I  am  beginning  to  feel  quite  alarmed  about  it. 
I  have  just  discovered  that  I  weigh  240  pounds." 

"Two  hundred  and  forty  pounds!  And  where 
did  you  get  weighed?" 

"On  the  butcher's  scales." 

"Oh,  then,  calm  yourself.  You  weigh  exactly 
half." — Je  Figaro. 

Students  of  the  course  of  events  in  the  Japanese- 
Chinese  war  are  advised  to  commit  the  following 
rhyming  rules  to  memory : 

All  words  ending  in  iPiug,  Pang,  Pung, 
Moreover  those  in  Clung,  Chang,  Chung, 
Stand  fur  a  town  on  river  or  coat-t 
Which  the  Celestials  already  have  lost. 
All  words  ending  in  Tang,  Tung,  Ting, 
As  also  those  in  Tschang,  Tschung,  Tsching, 
Are  in  every  case  a  monster  ship 
Sunk  by  the  Japs  into  the  deep. 
All  words  ending  in  Tsang,  Tsung,  Tseng, 
And  likewise  those  in  Yang,  Yung,  Yeng, 
Are  mostly  (note  this,  if  you  please) 
Generals  in  flight— of  the  Chmese. 
All  words  ending  in  Pang,  Ping,  Pung, 
Moreover  those  in  Chang,  Cliing,  Chung, 
Denote  some  locality  or  spot 
Where  the  Celestials  caught  it  hot. 

— J.ustige  Blaetter. 

TRILBY. 

Trilby,  Trilby,  give  us  a  rest — oh,  do! 
Earth  soon  will  be  tired  to  death  of  you, 
Y'ou're  not  the  girl  for  marriage, 
Either  with  or  without  a  carriage, 
So,  with  those  feet. 
So  trim  and  neat. 
Walk  oft  for  a  year  or  two. 

— Atlanta  Constitution. 


TEMPTA  TION. 


Of  all  the  insidious, 

'Temptations  invidious 
Contrived  by  the  devil  for  pulling  men  down. 

There  is  none  more  delusive, 

Seductive,  abusive. 
Than  the  snare  to  a  man  with  his  wife  out  of  town. 

He  feels  such  delightfulness, 

S^ay-out-all-nightfulness, 

Sure-to-get-tight-fulness, 

I  own  it  with  pain. 

A  bachelor  rakishness, 

What-will-you-take-ishness 

None  can  explain. 

His  wife  may  be  beautiful. 

Tender  and  dutiful, 
'Tis  not  that  her  absence  would  cause  him  delight: 

But  the  curs'd  opportunity. 

Baleful  immunity, 
Scatter  his  scruples  as  day  scatters  night. 

—Detroit  Tribune. 


NOT    IN    SAN    FRANCISCO. 

She  was  a  maiden,  coy  but  forty, 

Unsullied  by  a  dream  of  man ; 
No  thought,  however  slightly  naughty. 

Had  ever  crossed  her  life's  short  span. 

TiU  one  dark  night,  when  all  were  sleeping. 
She  found  the  wretch  she  long  had  sought: 

For  underneath  her  bed  lay  peeping, 
A  poor,  lone  burglar,  freshly  caught. 

She  locked  the  door,  and  quickly  turning 
Pulled  forth  a  pistol  fully  cocked. 

And  with  a  voice  that  told  its  yearning, 
Her  prisoner's  plight  she  sternly  mocked. 

'  Now  listen  to  my  ultimatum : 
You've  got  to  marry  me  or  die ; 
Though  you're  the  very  lowest  stratum, 
I'll  have  a  husband  or  know  wliy." 

Then  rose  the  burglar,  sadly  speaking: 
"Y^our  proposition  does  not  suit. 

Eather  than  be  the  man  you're  seeking. 
Why,  darn  you,  madam,  darn  you,  snoot!" 
—  Youngiftoirn   Vindicator. 
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TOLD  OF  THE  NOTED  FEW. 

One  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  peasant  neighbors  has  been 
interviewed  in  regard  to  the  author  of  "  Verona." 
"Mr.  Ruskin?  Oh,  yes,  'e's  very  popular;  'e's  a 
profcs.'sor,  ye  know.  Lots  o'  people  asks  about  'im. 
But  'e's  a  queer  sort  of  man,  too.  D  ye  know,  sir, 
'e's  that  queer  'e  won't  let  'is  mau  use  a  mowin'- 
machine  on  'is  land.  'E  says  it  must  he  cut  by 
'and,  because  a  mowin'-machine  ain't  nat'ral  an' 
makes  too  much  noise !  " 

Judge  Hoar,  who  recently  died,  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Massachusetts  bar  and  a  noted  wit. 
During  his  last  illness  an  unsettled  business  affair 
with  a  man  named  Coflin  worried  him,  and  one  of 
his  sous  undertook  to  relieve  his  father's  anxiety 
by  t.iking  the  matter  in  hand.  Having  settled  it, 
he  went  into  the  sick  man's  room  and  said: 
"Well,  father,  I've  fixed  up  the  Coffin  business." 
The  Judae  smiled  and  said:  "Aren't  you  a  Uttle 
previous,  my  son?  " 

Benjamin  Franklin,  when  a  youth,  went  to  Lon- 
don, and  being  without  money  applied  for  work 
at  a  printing  office.  As  he  was  from  -America,  where 
printing  was  little  known,  the  foreman  asked: 
"  Can  you  really  set  type?"  Franklin  stepped  at 
once  to  one  of  the  ca'  es  and  quickly  and  accurately 
set  up,  from  the  first  chapter  of  the  gospel  of  St. 
John:  "Nathaniel  saith  unto  him,  can  any  good 
thing  come  out  of  Nazareth?  Philip  saith  unto 
him,  come  and  see."  This  delicate  reproof  gave 
him  a  job. 

During  the  war  a  Confederate  general  had  been 
captured,  and  he  was  led  under  guard  to  General 
Hancock's  tent.  M^ith  characteristic  courtesy  Gen- 
eral Hancock  stepped  from  his  tent,  and  extended 
his  right  hand  to  the  Confederate  prisoner.  "  No, 
sir,"  said  the  Confederate,  "  under  these  circum- 
stances I  decline  to  shake  hands  with  you."  Han- 
cock, who  towered  about  a  foot  above  his  prisoner, 
looked  at  him  a  moment,  then  quietly  said: 
"  Under  any  other  circumstances  1  should  not 
offer  you  my  hand." 

Sir  Charles  Lyell,  writing  to  Miss  Frances  Power 
Cobbe,  scouting  the  idea  that  evolution  involved 
the  survival  of  the  best  as  well  as  of  the  fittest, 
said:  ".suppose  you  had  been  living  in  Spain 
three  hundred  years  ago,  and  had  had  a  sister  who 
was  a  perfectly  commonplace  person,  and  believed 
everything  she  was  told.  Well,  your  sister  would 
have  been  happily  married,  and  had  a  numerous 
progeny,  and  that  would  have  been  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.  But  you  would  have  been  burnt  at  an 
auto-da-fe,  and  there  would  have  been  an  end  of 
you.  Y''ou  would  have  been  unsuited  to  your  en- 
vironment.   There!    That's  evolution !    Good -by  I" 

Senator  Foot  of  Vermont,  one  of  the  most  digni- 
fied of  men,  was  ch.airman  of  a  joint  committee 
appointed  to  wait  on  President  Lincoln  and  inform 
bim  that  Congress  had  duly  assembled.  On  being 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  President,  Mr. 
Foot  involuntarily  struck  an  attitude  and  proceeded 
to  say,  in  his  stateliest  manner:  "  Mr.  President, 
we  have  been  appointed  a  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  to  apprise  you  that 
they  have  met  and  organized,  and  are  ready  to  re- 
ceive any  communication  which  it  may  be  your 
pleasiu*e  to  make  to  them."  As  he  concluded,  Mr. 
Lincoln  stepped  up  to  him,  and,  taking  him  famil- 
iarly by  one  button  of  his  coat,  said:  "Now,  look 
here.  Foot,  if  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  with 
you,  I  can  send  my  message  in  to-day;  but  if  it 
isn't,  1  should  like  to  keep  it  till  to-morrow  to 
slick  it  up  a  Uttle." 

Paul  Petrovitz,  Czar  of  Russia,  one  day  when  re- 
viewing some  troops  was  so  indignant  at  the  bad 
horsemanship  of  one  of  his  officers  that  he  com- 
manded him  to  resign  his  commission  on  the 
spot  and  to  retire  to  his  estate.  A  staff  officer  in- 
formed him  that  the  gentleman  had  no  estate  to 
which  to  retire.  "Then,"  cried  the  Czar,  "  give 
bim  one!"  This  remark,  comments  the  London 
Telegraph,  lacks  originality,  (or  many  years  before 
the  son  of  Catherine  II.  was  born  the  following 
story  was  told  of  Betterton,  the  actor:  One  even- 
ing CoUey  Gibber,  by  missing  his  cue  and  giving  a 
message  at  the  wrong  moment,  spoiled  one  of  Bet- 
terton's  best  scenes.  So  soon  as  he  passed  the 
wings  Betterton,  in  a  rage,  said  to  the  prompter: 
"Forfeit  Master  CoUey!"  "Can't  be  done,"  re- 
plied the  prompter ;  "  MasterColley  hasnosalary." 
"Well,  tlien,  put  him  down  for  ten  shillings  a 
week,"  cried  the  enraged  manager,  "and  forfeit 
him  five !  ' ' 
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AMUSEMENTS. 

Sigmund  Beel's  violin  solo,  "  II  TriUo  del  Dia- 
volo,"  was  the  feature  of  the  forty-second  Popular 
concert.  Mr.  Beel's  playing  wasa  surpriseeven  to 
those  familiar  with  his  e.tcellerce  as  a  violinist.  His 
j)urity  of  tone,  fine  bowing  and  his  sympathetic  in- 
terpretation of  the  old  composition  roused  his  audi- 
ence, which  was  largely  feminine,  to  enthusiasm. 
And  this  is  no  small  conii)liinent,  from  the  kind  of 
people  who  attend  the  Saturday  concerts.  There 
are  among  them  gifted  amateurs,  whose  taste  is 
critical  and  whose  abilities  are  by  no  means  con- 
temptible, who  have  learned  to  expect  little  short 
of  excellence  from  the  performers  at  these  concerts ; 
and  they  are  as  hard  to  please  as  they  are  apprecia- 
tive when  the  music  is  all  they  know  it  should  be. 

Beethoven's  "  Serenade  "  for  flute  and  strings 
was  verv  prettilv  and  delicately  played  by  Messrs. 
Xewbauer,  Beeli  and  .laulus.  'in  the  Quartette  by 
Schumann  Mrs.  Can's  clean,  reliable,  skillful  play- 
ing was  particularly  noticeable.  The  Andante  Canta- 
bile  was  beautifully  given,  and  its  exquisite  finale 
was  an  example  of  [wrfect  ensemble  work. 

Mrs.  Olive  Reed  Batchelder  sang  a  number  of 
songs  in  her  pleasing  contralto,  of  which  Grieg's 
beautiful  "  Old  Storj-     was  the  most  enjoyable. 

The  next  concert  takes  place  February  23. 

The  presentation  of  Francesoa  da  Rimini,  by 
Frederick  AVarde  and  his  company  last  Monday  was 
one  of  the  finest,  completes!  performances  that 
San  Francisco  has  seen  for  years.  The  setting  was 
fitting,  the  costuming  rich  and  appropriate,  and  ths 
company  well-trained  and  suited  to  the  variou 
roles. 

Warde's  Lanciotto  is  probably  his  best  work. 
He  was  stiff  and  conventional  as  Cassius;  his  Fal- 
staff  was  merely  a  good  make-up,  a  mechanical 
cleverness,  but  his  Lanciotto  is  rounded,  consist- 
ent— a  thoroughly  sympathetic  conception  most 
artistically  executttl.  The  part  is  a  great  one  and 
Warde  has  not  robbed  us  of  any  of  its  beauties. 
The  scene  when  Lanciotto  first  sees  Fraucesca,  his 
pitiful,  self-tormenting  doubts  before  the  marriage, 
his  unbelief,  his  fury  and  his  deadly  calm  as  the 
Jester  tells  his  cruel  story,  his  broken-hearted 
word  to  his  brother  in  the  tViial  scene  and  his  own 
death — all  these  are  admir^ible,  and  AVarde  cer- 
tainly deserved  all  the  curtain  calls  and  hearty  ap- 
plaiise  the  crowded  house  was  pleased  to  shower 
upon  him. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  our  sakes  as  well  as  for  his 
own,  that  Guy  Lindsley's  success  as  Paolo  and  his 
failure  as  Hotspur  are  not  infallible  tests  of  his 
ability,  lor  it  takes  an  actor  and  a  man  to  play 
Hotspur,  while  mere  prettiness  and  grace  and  soft 
speech  are  enough  to  make  a  jMissable  Paolo. 
Still,  the  young  actor  makes  love  very  nicely,  looks 
his  part  and  acts  it,  too. 

John  Hickey's  Bepix>  Pepe  was  well  done.  His 
voice  is  inflexible  and  of  an  unpleasant  quality, 
but  he  acted  the  scene  in  the  garden  excellently. 

Miss  Chapman  is  a  graceful  and  beautiful  Frau- 
cesca, and  her  voice  is  low  and  very  sweet.  She 
showed  on  Monday  that  she  can  do  more  than 
plead  timidly  with  her  dear  lord  th.it  he  should 
graciously  discover  to  her  the  cause  of  his  sorrow 
or  iierturbation  or  preoccuption — the  role  Shake- 
speare allots  to  ladies  with  gentle  voices  and  fair 
hair.  She  i^  \ery  charming  in  theearly  partof  the 
play,  but,  though  always  pleasing,  she  lacks  the 
force  and  passion  of  the  ideal  Fraucesca. 

Beerlxjhm  Tree,  the  English  actor,  who  has  met 
with  a  reception  in  Xew  York  "never  before  vouch- 
safefl  to  himself  or  any  other  actor,"  is  described 
as  tall  and  spare.  Ills  features  are  regular  and 
shapelv,  his  hair  is  long,  soft,  and  black.  He  is 
about  lifteen  years  younger  than  Irs'ing ;  is  an  artist 
of  great  versatility,  extreme  sensibility,  excellent 
taste  and  a  master  of  "  make-up."  His  wife,  who 
plays  with  hfm,  is  graceful,  a  very  clever  actress, 
whose  beauty  and  manner  of  acting  are  very  like 
Bemhardt's. 

Francois  Coppee,  the  delightful  French  poet  and 
novelist,  is  coming  to  America  to  lecture  upon 
French  literature  and  to  deliver  readings  from  his 
own  works. 

Zangwill  will  also  come  over  the  water  to  talk  to 
us.  IF  he  can  talk  as  well  as  he  can  write,  there  is 
a  treat  in  store  lor  his  listeners. 

It  took  Sardou  six  years  to  map  out  "  Gis- 
monda  "  and  three  months  to  write  it.  Fanny 
Daven_port  will  travel  with  the  play.  But  the  pro- 
vincial tour  will  lie  very  limited,  for  there  are  nut 
twenty  stages  in  the  country  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate the  scenery. 

The  Chicago  Press  League  gave  a  lunch  to  Miss 
Olga  Nethersole,  the  Englisn  actress,  who  is  to 
play  in  San  Francisco  in  a  couple  of  months. 
Alisa  Xethersole,  in  a  pretty  little  speech,  declared 
her  love  for  women ,  especially  American  women. 


On  Monday  next  "  The  Gaiety  Girl,"  which  has 
been  so  great  an  attraction  in  London  and  New 
York,  begins  a  two-weeks  engagement  at  the 
Baldwin. 

"  A  Night  at  the  Circus  "  runs  for  this  week  only 
at  the  California.  On.  February  18,  Wardc  ana 
James  will  follow  with  "  Runnymede." 

Trilby  is  the  subject  of  a  "  living  picture  "  now 
in  New  York. 


COLUMBIA    BICYCLES 

For  F.ighteen  Years  the  Standard  Bicycles  of 
the  World. 

Complete  Catnlogne  cd  Api'lioaliou. 

POPE    MFG.   CO.. 

Geueral  Offices  and  California  BfiXllcil, 

Factories: 

344  POST  SI . 
Haktfobd,     Conn. 


H.  C.  JOWNiOK,  M.^n-g^r. 


ENGAGEMENT    EXT-^.'-O"  CI  •:- RY. 

BEQINIMINO    MONIJAY,    Kebruory     18, 

(Mutinees— Washfngtou's  Birthday  and  SiiUuduy) 

FREDERICK  LOL'IS 

Frcjducing  fnr  the  Kirst,  Time  nn  any  -Stace  R  New  Sylvan 
Play  by  WILLI.\M  GRLER  UAKKISl'N,  entitled 

"RUNNYMEDE," 

Or,  Rubin  Hood  uiul  iiis  Mc-ifie  Men, 
Mr.  Warde  as  Robin  Hood.    Mr.  James  as  Friar  Tuck. 


.Hoyfs 


'A    TEMPERANCE   TOWN.' 


BALDWIN   THEATRE. 

AL.  HAITMAN  &  CO..  (Incorporaledj   Proprletoii 


COMMENCING    MONDAY    NEXT,   FEB.    18. 

FOR  TWO  WJii;KS  ONLY. 

MR.    GEORGE     EDWARDES'    CO. 


"A    GAIETY   GIRL." 

»0  nights  in  London.    SO  nights  at  Daly's  Theatre,  N  y. 


COMING     EVENT. 


MONSTER  MUSIC  FESTIVAL 

AND 

Mechanics'  Pafilion,     February  25tli  to  April  1st. 

AMEKICAN    roSlEIiT    il.\Nl), 

100 SELECTED    MUSICIANS 100 

ALFRED  liO.NCoVlERI,  Dlntctoii. 

The  Greatest  Series  of  Concerts  cvc-rgiven  in  America.  Kew 

and  Btartling  Electric  and  stereoplicou  EtTecIs  and 

tor  the  First  Time  la  History  Will  be  Given 

ILLUSTRATED    MUSIC 


PROFESSIONAL   CAKD? 


JOHN    F.    SIEBE, 

P-IRB      A.IMr>      MA.KINE      INSURANCE. 
Opfick,  416  CALIFORNIA  ST.        Telepnone,  Main  1163. 

OAVIS     &     HILL, 
ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW, 
N.  W.  Cor.  Ninth  and  Broadway, 


Rooms  \i,  13  and  14. 


OAKLAND.  CAI.. 


HENRY    E.    HIGHTON, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COITNSELLOR, 
Rooms 86-39,  Four.h  Floor,  MiJa  BuiMiug.     Ban  FranciKO. 


VV.    VV.     FOOTE, 

ATTORNEY    AT    LAW, 
310  Pine  Street.  San  FitANCiBco. 


W.  T.   BAGGETT, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 
3S4  Pine  Street.  San  Fbancisco,  Cai.. 


F.       C  O  W  D  E  R  Y, 

a  rr.jRNEY-AT-LAW, 
vs'  Rulldin^,  No,  3ii  Montgomery  Sir 


San  Fbancisco 


Francisco  Savings  Union  Building, 
Rooms 39,  40.  4t,40. 
530  California  St.  Telephone  Wd.  San  Francisco. 


REMOVAL, 

D.  M.  DELMAS  and  S.  M.  SHORTRIDGE.  Attorneys  at 
Law.  buve  reraoved  tbcfr  oGIce  to  the  Crocker  Building, 
third  door,  cornor  Market  and  Montgomery  streets,  Suo 


Francis 

0,  Cnl. 

JAMES  SLMI'SON,  M.  D. 

•334    POST    ST. 

Hours ;    1  to  3  P.  M. 

507  Mos 

BEN.    MORGAN, 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
TOoMiiKY  St.       Rooms  I  and  2.      San  Francisco. 

FRANK    R.    WHITCOMB, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 

Rooms  171-174.  Crocker  Building.  San  Francisco. 


HENLEY  .t  COSTELLO, 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW, 

101  SiiDsnme  Street, 


San  Kranci.-*co 


liOVELY   FACES 

LOVELY   BRESSES 

or  part  of  the  artistic  effect  is  lost. 
How  can    a    dressmaker  fit    or    salt 
vcifcclly  if  she  hiis  to  look  at  an  ugly 
face  or  form  ?     Do  you  wxat  lo  look 
bet    with    vour  back_  lo  people?    If 
you  waat  to  be  beautirut,  you  can  be 
by  u^ing  my  articles.     If  you  wish  to 
preserve  your  beauty  use 
LOLA 
MONXEZ     CREME, 
the  EKItI  Vm  and  TISSUE   BUILDER. 

Prcv,.nts  wriuklcs.     Keeps  skin  in  per- 
fect condition.    A  necessity  for  every 
Lidy.    75ctB.    Lasts  3  months.  Sent 
receipt  of  price  or  C,  O.  D. 
Ladies  at  a  disuince  treated  by  cor- 
ipondence  for  all  blemishes  or  defects 
of  face  or  figure.     Consultation  free. 

MRS.    NETTIE    HARRISON, 

10    GE^BY     STRKKT,     SAN     FRANCISCO.      OAL. 

Main  Eastern  Office,  56  Washington  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Ladies  mentioning  ihis  paper  and  sending  10  cents  in  stamps 

»ill  receive  book  of  In;  '  '     '  .  .-.  ■ 

Powder  free.     1  want  a  ladv 
chance  for  eressmaktrs. 


BICYCLE 
TOURNAMENT^ 

AND 

CYCLE  SHOW 

N4ECHA.NICS'    PAVILION. 

FEB.  18  to  22.  Inclusive. 

GREAT  RACING.    EXnlllNO  FINISHES  BY  THE  CRACK 

RIOERS  OF  AMERICA. 


•S.OOO   In    rrlncelj    Pris 


S200    Club   Cupt. 


RETIRING 
FROM 


BUSINESS.  J     AlXTKlNiJALE 


j£\.  XJ  o  a?  I  o  3Nr  : 

M,  WUXSCH  &  CO.,  the  well-known  Wholesale  Jewelers,  who  have  been  in  bvisiness 
fiir  llic  [nst  thirty  years,  will  now  retire  and  are  daily  offering  for  sale,  at  auction, 

their  stock  of 

WATCHES,  DIAMONCS,  CLOCKS,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARF,  ETC  . 

At    Your    Own      Price. 
Pally  at  2  o'clock  p.  M.,  aiiJ  Salnriluy  at  10  A.  >t.,  until  Slock  Is  entirely  die- 


F.  J.  BUHBOUOUS,  Auctioneer. 


M.    WUNSOH    &    CO.,    Wholesale   Jewelers, 

111    SUTTKB  ST.,    Under  Lick  HouM. 
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Governor  Budd,  in  last  Sunday's  San 
Francisco  newspapers,  made  announcement 
of  his  intention  to  appoint  Mr.  E.  L.  Col- 
non,  his  Private  Secretary,  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Harbor  Commission.  Tlie  appointment 
has  since  been  made,  and  Governor  Budd 
has  risked  the  ruin  of  his  administration  by 
deliberately  breaking  faith  with  the  people  of 
California. 

In  the  long  explanation  and  defense  of  his 
contemplated  action,  which  Mr.  Budd  volun- 
teered, he  betrayed  his  full  knowledge  of  the 
need  for  a  defense  by  carefully  avoiding  men- 
tion of  the  only  grave  ground  of  objection 
that  can  be  made  to  Mr.  Colnon,  which  is 
that  his  appointment  is  as  acceptable  to  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  as  that 
of  Mr.  William  H.  Mills  himself  would  be. 

Mr.  Colnon  stood  in  no  need  of  the  com- 
pliments paid  his  abilities  by  Mr.  Budd. 
Those  abilities  are  recogaized  and  admired 
by  everybody  in  the  State  who  interests  him- 
self in  journalism.  The  Stockton  Mail, 
which  he  founded,  and  has  edited  for  many 
years,  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  California's 
newspapers.  Chiefly  to  its  vigorous  work  is 
due  the  transformation  of  Stockton  from  the 
dull,  moss-grown  town  of  the  past,  to  the 
progressive,  public-spirited  city  of  the  pres- 
ent. Stockton  is  not  half  as  grateful  to  the 
Mail  as  it  ought  to  be,  for  it  was  the  Mail 
which  first  woke  the  place  up,  and  so  made 
itself  long  disliked  by  the  "  leading "  and 
"  conservative "  citizens  whose  inertia  and 
complacency  it  disturbed  incessantly.  To 
the  journalism  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  it 
has  been  as  potent  an  energizer  as  the  Exam- 
iner has  been  to  the  journalism  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Original,  well  informed,  level-headed, 
and  bold,  the  Mail  has  averaged  far  higher 
editorially  than  any  of  our  city  newspapers 
during  the  fifteen  or  more  years  of  its  exist- 
ence. Mr.  Colnon's  talents  are  respected 
by  the  newspaper  men  of  California,  and  by 
none  more  than  myself.  I  learned  first  to 
respect  them  twenty  years  ago  in  Nevada, 
where  we  were  co-workers.  For  a  longer  pe- 
riod than  that  we  have  been  personal  friends. 
Mr.  Colnon  is  aware  of  how  much  pain  it 
coats  me  to  say  that  his  appointment  to  the 
Harbor  Commission  is  unfit,  and  fatal  to 
Governor  Budd's  reputation  as  an  anti-mo- 
nopolist. 

Up  to  1884  the  Mail  was  free  from  an  influ- 
ence which  has  since  blemished  it.  Governor 
Stoneman  had  no  stronger  supporter  than  Mr. 


Colnon,  and  his  paper  had  an  honorable 
share  in  what  was  thought  to  be  the  great 
anti-monopoly  victory  of  1882.  When  Car- 
penter and  Humphreys,  the  Railroad  Com- 
missioners, were  taken  into  camp  by  the 
Southern  Pacific,  the  Mail  belabored  them  as 
they  deserved,  and  when  Governor  Stone- 
man  denied  the  popular  demand  for  an  extra 
session  of  the  Legislature  to  remove  them, 
Mr.  Colnon  kept  standing  in  \m  paper's 
columns  the  Governor's  portrait  with  the 
word  "  Fraud "  branded  on  his  forehead. 
The  people  grew  discouraged  at  that  time, 
and  apparently  indifferent  to  the  railroad 
question.  They  relinquished  a  struggle 
which  seemed  hopeless.  So  did  the  Mail 
Mr.  Colnon  became  friendly  to  the  monopoly 
which  he  had  fought  so  gallantly  and  so 
vainly.  In  this  statement  there  is  no  veiled 
insinuation  of  corruption.  It  is  conceivable 
that  one  so  discouraged,  and  finding  the 
public  disposed  to  be  bored  rather  than 
roused  by  further  appeals,  should,  as  a  man 
of  the  world,  follow  the  people's  example 
and  accept  the  situation  philosophically. 
Cynicism  often  comes  to  those  who  serve 
the  people,  if  they  expect  appreciation  and 
reward.  Other  papers  than  the  Stockton 
Mail  tired  of  the  same  fight  at  the  same 
period,  about  whose  motive  tor  surrender 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  They  were  bribed. 
Yet  even  of  these  there  should  be  charitable 
judgment.  The  country  editor  whose  life  is 
a  hard  struggle  to  keep  his  paper  alive  if  he 
stands  out  against  power,  and  gets  no  thanks 
for  his  martyrdom,  is  under  strong  tempta- 
tion to  exchange  his  struggle  for  the  com- 
parative ease  which  awaits  him  if  he  will  go 
over  to  the  corporations.  Nearly  everj'  busi- 
ness man  he  knows  is  ready  to  tell  him,  as  a 
friend,  that  he  is  an  ass  not  to  do  it.  The 
wonder  is  not  that  the  Southern  Pacific  has 
so  many  organs  among  the  newspapers  of 
the  interior,  but  that  there  are  so  many 
journalists,  poor  men,  whose  honor  is  stronger 
than  their  obvious  material  interest.  If  the 
lawyer's  code  prevailed  in  country  journal- 
ism, the  rich  client  offering  a  good  fee  would 
be  turned  away  from  few  offices  where  now 
the  fee  is  refused  because  the  tenant  is  an 
honest  man,  who  prefers  the  compensation  of 
his  own  self-respect  for  continued  service  to 
the  public — a  client  that  seldom  feels  obliged 
to  him  for  his  sacrifice.  The  editor  who  does 
yield  sinks  no  lower  than  anybody  else  who 
holds  to  the  maxim  that  "  business  is  busi- 
ness." He  is  as  good  as  his  average  neigh- 
bor— on  the  exact  level,  indeed,  of  his  pastor 
who  suits  his  sermons  to  his  pews,  and  of 
the  merchant  and  banker  of  the  town  who 
are  the  great  railway  company's  adherents, 
for  reasons  of  business.  But  the  editor  who 
descends  to  this  commercial  levi.'l,  whatever 
be  the  excuses  in  extenuation,  is  patently 
not   the  sort    of    man    for  a   public   trust. 


Granting  that  in  Mr.  Colnon's  case  his  con- 
version was  due  to  a  conviction  that  warfare 
upon  the  Southern  Pacific  was  not  conducive 
to  the  public  interest,  his  disqualification  for 
the  Harbor  Commission  is  perfectly  clear. 
And  Governor  Budd  knows  it.  He  says  that 
the  waterfront  does  not  belong  to  the  city  but 
to  the  State.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  be- 
longed to  neither,  but  to  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  its  allies.  One  of  the  things  Mr.  Budd 
was  elected  to  do  was  to  rescue  the  Harbor 
Commission,  and  therefore,  the  waterfront, 
from  the  possession  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  its  allies.  Governor  Budd  knows  that, 
too. 


Mr.  Budd  was  elected  because  the  people 
believed  him  to  be  an  enemy  of  corporate 
rule,  and  his  opponent  the  candidate  of  the 
Southern  Pacific.  Mr.  Budd  on  the  night  of 
his  election  addressed  a  letter  to  the  public, 
which  the  Examiner  published  next  day. 
That  letter  closed  with  these  words:  "I 
take  my  election  to  mean  that  the  people  of 
California  have  determined  to  govern  them- 
selves instead  of  continuing  to  be  governed 
by  'interests  controlling  large  blocks  of 
votes.' "  Before  and  after  his  election  he 
promised  his  friends  that  he  would  be  espe- 
cially careful  to  appoint  to  the  Harbor  Com- 
mission no  man  upon  whom  the  slightest 
Southern  Pacific  taint  rested.  He  said  this 
to  me  repeatedly.  Now  he  has  selected  Mr. 
Colnon,  editor  of  a  railroad  newspaper  !  It 
is  far  worse  than  if  Mr.  Estee,  being  Gov- 
ernor, had  appointed  the  editor  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Record-Union. 

While  the  State  was  applauding  Mr.  Budd 
last  month  for  removing  Police  Commissioner 
Gunst,  the  Letter  said: 

Governor  Budd  has  promised  much,  and  much  ia 
expected  of  him.  His  response  to  public  opinion 
in  relation  to  the  San  Francisco  PoHce  Commission 
has  been  quick,  but  his  acts  in  this  regard  have 
been  no  test  of  his  courage.  *  *  *  The  South- 
ern Pacific  and  the  Spreckelses  own  the  Harbor 
Commission  and  the  Pilot  Commission.  The  reten- 
tion of  that  ownership  means  many  thousands  of 
dollars  annually  to  them.  Both  interests  are  mfla- 
ential  in  the  Legislature,  and  both  possess  newspa- 
pers. Mr.  Budd  cannot  lay  a  disturbing  finger  on 
either  commission  without  bringing  a  fight  on  his 
hands.  There  are  discordant  elements  in  his  party. 
The  railroad  and  the  interests  allied  with  it  have 
Democrats  as  well  aa  Republicans  to  serve  them. 
The  Governor  will  have  to  choose  between  such 
men  and  men  who  are  not  under  the  orders  of  the 
corporations.  *  *  *  The  State  is  waiting  to  see 
of  what  stuff  he  is  made.  His  first  tussle  with  the 
powers  commanded  by  the  corporations  will  prove 
his  quality. 

The  Governor  has  declined  a  tussle.  For 
his  appointment  of  Mr.  Colnon  he  will  bring 
no  fight  on  his  hands  with  the  corporations, 
and  their  newspapers  will  praise"  him.  But 
he  will  hear  other  things  from  other  sources. 


The  Democrats  who  believed  they  were 
fighting  against  railroad  domination  when. 
they  fought  for  Budd's  election,  and  who 
will  not  be  tender  in  judgment,  will  say  that 
he  is  a  fraud  who  has  been  caved  down  the 


ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


bank,  and  ewindled  (he  people  as  they  have 
go  often  been  swindled  before.  They  will 
aesail  his  character  and  impute  mercenary 
motives.  They  will  eay  he  has  been  a  traitor 
to  his  party,  and  stabbed  it  a  hired  assassin's 
blow.  

Others,  more  gentle,  will  say  that  Mr. 
Budd's  ambition  to  be  the  Vice-Presidential 
candidate  of  the  Democracy  has  lured  him 
into  yielding  to  influences  of  great  power  in 
securing  or  preventing  nominations;  that  he 
has  set  up  as  a  cunning  politician  of  the 
kind  who  believe  it  wise  to  betray  friends 
and  conciliate  enemies;  that  he  is  so  foolish 
as  to  think  himself  clever  enough  to  play 
two  parts — one  in  public  to  gain  the  crowd's 
applause,  and  the  other  in  private  to  con- 
ciliate ''  interests  controlling  large  blocks  of 
votes"  at  conventions  and  the  polls;  that  be 
is  not  large  enough  to  comprehend  that  the 
Governorship  is  a  public  trust  and  not  a 
piece  of  personal  property  to  be  used  as  a 
stepping  stone  to  a  higher  place. 

But  what  ought  to  hurt  Mr.  Budd  most  is 
the  sorrow  of  his  friends  who  took  it  for 
granted  that  he  would  be  as  Governor  the 
same  man  whom  they  supposed  they  knew  in 
private  life,  and  who  gave  their  pledges  to  the 
public  that  he  was  honest  and  brave.  They 
will  feel  that  he  has  cheated  the  public  and 
made  them  unknowing  partners  in  the  cheat. 
I,  for  one,  vouched  for  him  as  of  the  metal  to 
withstand  the  strain  of  any  Southern  Pacific 
pull,  and,  having  known  him  from  boyhood, 
I  never  felt  a  doubt  that  he  would  be  true  to 
all  his  party's  pledges  and  his  own.  There 
were  others  who  knew  him  as  long  and  well 
who  did  likewise.  Of  all  the  men  who  sought 
his  nomination  and  assisted  in  securing  his 
election  simply  because  they  believed  in  his 
honor  and  thought  him  the  right  man  to  do 
the  work  of  reducing  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  its  allies  to  the  subjection  of  law,  I  do 
not  know  one  who  is  not  astonished  and 
grieved  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Colnon 
to  the  Harbor  Commission.  No  matter  what 
Mr.  Budd  may  gain  by  it,  he  has  lost  the  re- 
spect of  every  friend  who  supported  him 
from  patriotic  motives  and  because  of  confi- 
dence that  he  had  a  gentleman's  sense  of 
duty.  He  has  put  these  friends  to  shame, 
for  they  do  not  insult  his  intelligence  by 
supposing  that  he  does  not  know  perfectly 
well  the  significance  of  his  choice.  It  is  a 
capitulation  to  the  Southern  Pacific  which 
can  be  disguised  from  nobody  who  has  ac- 
quaintance  with  the  politics  of  California. 


It  is  not  impossible,  of  course,  that  Mr. 
Colnon  may  make  a  good  Harbor  Commis- 
sioner. So  might  Mr.  Mills.  But  in  either 
case  there  would  have  to  be  a  severing  of  re- 
lations of  many  years'  standing.  "  All  true 
friends  of  mine,"  writes  the  Governor,  "  will 
approve  the  appointment,  to  which  I  have 
given  much  thought,  until  some  act  of 
my  appointee  shows  that  I  was  either  mis- 
taken or  misled,  and  this,  in  my  judgment, 
will  never  occur."  But  what  need  was  there 
to  take  chances?  Is  there  in  California  no 
Democrat  whose  ability  qualifies  him  for  the 
Harbor  Commission,  and  who  is  free  from 
any  suspicion  of  the  Southern  Pacific  taint? 
Does  Mr.  Budd  think  he  could  have  been 
elected  had  he  let  it  be  known  that  he  meant 
to  make  a  Harbor  Commissioner  of  the 
talented  editor  of  the  Stockton  Mail?  And 
if  not,  why  not? 


raised  for  a  competing  railroad  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  and  even  the  wealthiest  and 
most  respectable  citizens  are  no  longer 
afraid  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  monop- 
oly. Five  years  from  now  California  will  be 
transformed,  and  the  slavery  in  which  we 
have  lived  seem  ancient  history.  No  man 
with  Southern  Pacific  antecedents  will  be 
any  more  eligible  then  for  elective  oflice  than 
Colonel  John  P.  Irish  now  is.  To  those  who 
know  what  is  happening  and  see  what  is 
coming,  Mr.  Budd  appears  in  the  guise  of  a 
political  idiot. 

The  fate  of  the  Budd  administration  has 
been  placed  in  Mr.  Colnon's  hands.  Mr. 
Budd  is  fond  of  popularity,  and  this  ap- 
pointment may  give  him  so  disagreeable  an 
experience  of  the  loss  of  it  as  to  inspire  a 
desire  to  step  back  to  honest  ground.  In 
that  case  it  will  be  necessary  for  Mr.  Colnon 
to  assist  by  breaking  away  from  the  South- 
ern Pacific  influence  and  turning  reformer. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Colnon  would  render  Mr. 
Budd  this  service.  It  is  more  likely  than 
that  Mr.  Budd  will  ask  for  it 


These  are  queer  times  in  San  Francisco. 
Ordinary  citizens,  who  in  going  about  their 
business  were  wont  to  take  the  shortest  cut, 
now  go  to  any  trouble  in  order  to  avoid  the 
disreputable  quarters  of  the  town  lest  they 
be  mistaken  by  the  police  and  others  for 
clergymen  in  disguise.  A  passion  to  go 
slumming  has  seized  upon  the  brethren. 
The  motive  of  the  clergy  for  descending  to 
the  unaccustomed  society  of  publicans  and 
sinners  is  not  to  rescue  but  to  expose.  Their 
expeditions  have  resulted  chiefly  in  the  start- 
ling discovery  that  Mary  Magdalen  is  still 
alive,  and  that  the  policeman  on  the  beat  is 
not  hostile  in  his  demeanor  toward  her. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  all  this  clerical 
activity  is  to  promote  the  passage  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  Lexow  Committee  bill. 
And  it  is  likely  to  tend  to  that  effect,  for  the 
average  legislator  has  no  objection  to  any- 
body investigating  and  making  a  sensation 
of  the  sort  of  vice  which  festers  in  every  city. 
If  that  is  all  the  San  Francisco  Parkhursts 
want,  they  will  meet  with  no  opposition  from 
the  politicians,  the  corporations  and  other 
guardians  of,  and  profilers  by,  our  Christian 
civilization.  Of  course,  some  good  results 
from  every  such  agitation  against  low  vice. 
Sometimes  it  brings  deserved  exposure  and 
punishment  to  respectable  rascals,  as  will 
be  the  case  if  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dille  shall 
prove  his  accusation  that  Police  Commis- 
sioner Tobin  is  the  proprietor  of  houses  let 
to  abandoned  women.  It  brings  cunning 
police  oflicials  to  book  also,  and  inspires  ex- 
tra efforts  at  repression  in  the  interest  of 
decency.  And,  best  of  all,  the  community  is 
stirred  to  keep  the  moral  ideal  from  sinking 
to  the  level  of  the  brutal  facts  of  life.  That 
is  to  sa)',  men  are  brought  to  make  profes- 
sions and  vote  for  laws  which  condemn  their 
own  conduct.  This  may  lead  to  hypocrisy, 
but  it  also  leads  to  a  recognition  of  the 
validity  of  a  better  standard  than  the  one 
usually  reached.  The  decay  of  pugilism  is 
an  instance  in  point.  Plenty  of  men  who 
witness  prize-fights  with  pleasure  give  their 
ballots  for  their  suppression.  They  yield  their 
personal  tastes  in  deference  to  their  better 
educated  conscienses. 


Mr.  Budd's  fall  does  as  little  credit  to  his 
braine  as  to  his  character.  This  is  a  strange 
time  for  an  ambitious  young  man  to  choose 
for  going  over  to  the  Southern  Pacific. 
Stanford  and  Stow  are  dead;  Huntington  is 

old  and  failing;  the    Reilly  Bill  has  been     

beaten  in  spite  of  him;  millions  have  been  I      The  Fittz  Cure,  Room  7,  Flood  BuildinK,  S.  F. 


But  harm  is  done,  too,  great  harm.  The 
original  complaint  of  the  clergy  was  that 
vice  flaunted  itself  here,  and  their  demand 
was  that  it  be  driven  from  public  view.  Yet 
the  most  notable  consequence  of  their  efforts 
to  bring  about  this  desirable  result  has  been 
to  give  a  publicity  to  vice  far  beyond  that 
which  the  most  impudent  and  shameless 
vice  could  secure  for  itself  if  it  tried.    The 


sermons  delivered  from  many  local  pulpits 
of  late  have  been  shocking  in  their  want  of 
regard  for  the  innocence  of  young  minds  and 
the  delicacy  of  older  ones.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Irwin,  combining  with  the  Examiner,  fur- 
nished a  whole  page  of  purulent  matter  on 
Sunday  last.  This  page  may  have  made 
votes  for  the  Lexow  bill,  but  it  also  made 
thousands  of  lads  and  girls  acquainted  with 
facts  knowledge  of  which  can  do  their  souls 
no  good,  and  knowledge  of  which  might  not 
have  come  to  most  of  them  for  a  good  many 
years — to  some  never.  It  is  a  singular  cure 
for  Morton  street's  publicity  to  publish  a  de- 
scription and  directory  of  the  alley  in  a 
newspaper  which  is  read  by  multitudes  of 
people  who  had  never  seen  Morton  street, 
and  other  multitudes  who  had  acquired  the 
San  Francisco  habit  of  passing  it  by  with 
averted  eyes  or  utter  unconsciousness.  Our 
sewers  are  bad,  no  doubt,  and  filth  collects 
in  them,  which  is  injurious  to  health,  but  in 
order  to  call  attention  to  these  truths  is  it 
really  necessary  to  smear  the  newspapers 
with  the  sewers'  contents?  No  parent  can 
regard  such  publications  without  indigna- 
tion. Children  learn  to  read  long  before 
they  are  able  to  understand  what  nature  und 
time  have  taught  their  elders.  But  curiosity 
is  a  teacher.  What  would  be  the  moral  ef- 
fects of  reading  aloud  to  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  public  schools  the  page  of  last  Sun- 
day's Examiner,  which  contained  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Irwin's  researches  into  the  dens  of  Mor- 
ton street,  and  the  account  of  the  adventures 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dille  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fil- 
ben  in  other  portions  of  the  city,  where  only 
the  lowest  of  women  and  men  ever  willingly 
go?  The  aim  of  these  gentlemen  and  their 
co-workers  is  good,  doubtless,  and  there  is 
not  the  least  objection  to  their  gathering  all 
the  evidence  they  can  against  the  police,  but 
w'hy  should  the  pulpits  and  pews  and  news- 
papers and  homes  of  the  city  be  drenched  in 
the  resulting  filth?  Let  that  be  kept  for  the 
Legislature  and  the  Lexow  Committee.  Zeal 
undirected  by  discretion  is  a  dangerous  thing. 
Premature  knowledge  of  the  foul  side  of  life 
is  corrupting.  And  such  knowledge  is  not 
prized  by  all  of  those  who  have  it.  It  is 
common  for  men  of  the  world  to  refuse  with 
disgust  to  witness  spectacles  which  our  min- 
isters have  sought  to  see.  Such  worldly  men 
think  that  all  they  don't  know  of  vileness  is 
a  gain  to  their  mental  comfort  and  moral 
health,  for  evil  sights  fester  in  the  memory 
as  well  as  evil  deeds. 


The  Dr.  Dilles  excite  impatience,  and 
stronger  feelings,  in  the  minds  of  the  judi- 
cious. If  they  were  willing  to  accept  the 
logic  of  their  agitation  they  could,  perhaps, 
be  forgiven  the  dressing  of  manure  to  which 
they  are  treating  the  newspapers,  and  the 
odor  of  which  fills  the  atmosphere.  If 
their  object  were  to  keep  v  ce  out  of  sight 
they  would  seek  laws  for  its  regulation,  as  is 
done  with  the  liquor  traffic,  but  they  are^the 
first  to  cry  out  against  a  license  system  as  a 
''compromise  with  sin."  They  know,  as 
well  as  other  grown  people,  that  Mary  Mag- 
dalen is  not  to  be  extirpated,  and  it  is  be- 
cause of  Christian  sentiment  that  the  policy 
of  pretending  to  ignore  her  is  followed  in 
English-speaking  communities.  It  is  under- 
stood all  round  that  the  laws  of  prohibition 
which  adorn  the  statute  books  are  not 
meant  to  be  takt^n  in  earnest — that  their  real 
purpose  is  to  give  the  police  the  power  of  regu- 
lation. Is  it  remarkable  that  a  power  so  given, 
a  power  so  irresponsible,  should  be  abused? 

There  are  good  arguments  against  the 
license  system,  but  they  are  not  employed 
by  the  clergy  when  the  periods  recur  for 
vehement  protests  against  "  compromise 
with  sin."  I  shall  not  go  into  those  argu- 
ments, which  can  all  be  found  in  the  history 
of   the   working  of    the  license  system  in 
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France.  The  subject  is  one  more  congenial 
to  the  pulpit  than  suitable  for  a  decency  re- 
garding journal.  Until  there  is  more  frank- 
ness in  dealing  legally  with  the  social  evil — 
and  the  clergy  are  mainly  responsible  for 
the  want  of  frankness — until  its  ineradioa- 
bility  from  our  civilization  is  recognized, 
there  will  always  be  Morton  streets  in  the 
hearts  of  cities,  out  of  which  preacliers  can 
get  material  for  the  kind  of  sermons  that 
ought  to  drive  deicnt  women,  and  decent 
men,  too,  from  the  polluted  sanctuaries.  If 
it  were  proposed,  for  instance,  to  set  apart 
by  law  some  remote  and  obscure  portion  of 
this  peninsula  for  the  residence  of  the  sort 
of  people  Dr.  Uille  has  been  visiting,  and  to 
police  it  thoroughly,  and  to  forbid  the  hap- 
less women  to  dwell  elsewhere,  what  would 
Dr.  Dille  have  to  say  as  to  the  proposal? 
The  social  evil  would  be  removed  from  the 
sight  of  all  save  those  who  deliberately 
sought  to  see  it,  but  it  would  be  a  "  compro- 
mise with  sin '' — with  a  sin  which  has 
forced  a  compromise  of  some  sort  with  the 
authorities  always.  Rome  when  governed 
directly  by  the  Pope,  who  is  the  vice-gerent 
of  God  on  earth,  and  infallible  in  matters  of 
faith  and  morals,  was  quite  as  wicked  and  a 
good  deal  more  indecent  than  Paris,  with 
whose  government  the  Almighty  has  noth- 
ing to  do.  It  would  be  useful  to  all  advo- 
cates of  a  Lexow  Committee — and  I  am  one 
— if  Dr.  Dille  and  his  clerical  coadjutors 
would  be  pleased  to  make  it  known  where 
they  want  to  arrive. 


There  is  noticeable  in  the  sermons  and  in- 
terviews, and  other  outgivings  of  the  inves- 
tigating clergy,  an  amusing  air  of  having 
done  something  very  daring  in  penetrating 
the  fastnesses  of  Satan's  poor  quarter — an 
acceptance  of  the  notion  that  it  is  becoming 
in  a  preacher,  as  in  a  woman,  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  real  wickedness  of  the  world.  Per- 
haps if,  through  the  centuries,  there  had 
been  less  of  the  saintliness  which  reaches 
purity  by  keeping  itself  apart  from  the  muck 
of  life,  the  earth  would  have  been  a  cleaner 
place  to  live  in  than  it  is.  That  after  two  thou- 
sand years  of  the  gospel  Morton  street  should 
be,  is  a  phenomenon  which  ought,  one  would 
think,  to  strike  Dr.  Dille  as  remarkable. 
The  gospel  has  beun  given  a  good  long  trial, 
certainly.  The  conclusion  must  be  drawn 
that  either  the  gospel  is  a  failure,  or  that  it 
has  not  been  properly  preached  and  applied. 
If  the  clergyman  (undisguised)  were  the 
most  familiar  figure  instead  cf  the  rarest  in 
the  places  where  publicans  and  sinners  live 
their  wretched  lives,  publicans  and  sinners 
might  be  fewer  and  reiil  faith  in  the  power 
of  the  gospel  to  solve  the  problem  of  sin  be 
more  generally  held.  Christ  himself  kept 
the  most  disreputable  company,  and  this 
practice  of  his  excited  as  much  astonishment 
and  reprehension  among  the  respectable  peo- 
ple of  his  day  as  Bishop  Nichols  or  Arch- 
bishop Riordan  would  rouse  in  the  same 
class  now  were  they  to  stroll  in  full  canoni- 
cals in  daytime  through  Morton  street,  and 
hold  cheerful,  friendly  and  improving  con- 
verse with  the  inhabitants.  Of  course,  no 
sane  person  would  ask  the  Bishop  and  Arch- 
bishop so  to  shock  propriety  and  common 
sense.  Nevertheless,  were  Christ  here  he 
would  do  it.  He  cared  for  deeper  things 
than  propriety  and  common  sense,  but  his 
example  has  not  been  followed  largely.  The 
reviled  Pharisees  have  had  their  revenge 
these  nineteen  hundred  years,  for  the  world, 
while  adoring  their  rebuker,  has  done  them 
the  compliment  of  imitating  their  course  in 
drawing  the  hem  of  respectability's  garment 
away  from  repulsive  sinners.  Dr.  Dille  was 
wise  in  disguising  himself  when  he  called  on 
Mary  Magdalen.  Had  he  appeared  as  a 
minister  of  Christ  she  would  at  once  have 
Recognized  an  enemy. 


These  observations,  I  need  not  say,  are  in- 
tended for  the  benefit  of  the  clergy,  not  of  the 
laity.  The  law  which  governs  ordinary 
people  is  the  law  of  custom,  and  for  their 
obedience  to  it  they  are  not  to  be  blamed. 
Plain  good  sense  justifies  them.  But  the 
clergy's  case  is  different.  They  preach  a 
gospel  many  of  the  precejits  of  which  are  in 
flagrant  defiance  of  plain  good  sense,  as  or- 
dinary people  understand  it.  It  is  right  that 
the  preachers  of  these  precepts  should  be 
held  to  them,  even  though  the  doing  of  it 
has  the  aspect  of  blasjihemous  burlesque. 
Fancy  Christ  cruising  about  San  Francisco 
after  dark,  under  the  wing  of  a  professional 
guide,  in  search  of  sinners  and  sin,  and  when 
he  had  found  them  getting  himself  inter- 
viewed, and  shouting  to  the  Legislature  to 
bring  the  police  to  punishment  for  not  en- 
forcing the  law  against  his  lost  sheen. 

And  how  does  Dr.  Dille  square  his  behavior 
with  his  philosophy?  He  would  be  tried 
for  heresy  were  he  to  deny  that  the 
world  is  governed  by  a  God  who  marks 
the  sparrow's  fall  and  numbers  even  the 
hairs  of  our  heads,  and  doeth  all  things 
well.  Dr.  Dille  will  not  aver  that  the 
Almighty  is  ignorant  of  Morton  street,  or 
that,  since  he  permits  it  to  exist,  it  is  not  for 
some  good  purpose.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  pre- 
sumptuous in  Dr.  Dille  to  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  the  manifest  designs  of  Deity  by  ob- 
jecting to  Morton  street,  and  working  for  a 
Lexow  Committee  intended  to  disturb  things 
generally?  The  doctrine  that  whatever  is 
is  right,  is  the  doctrine  of  predestination, 
and  if  Dr.  Dille  disputes  that  doctrine,  I 
must  leave  him  to  the  Presbyterians.  From 
all  eternity  everything  that  has  happened 
and  is  to  happen  must  have  been  known  to 
Omniscience  —  even  that  Rev.  Mr.  Davis,  of 
Oakland,  would  play  Richard  III  in  his 
pulpit,  perform  a  waltz  there  afterwards, 
and  uphold  in  a  powerful  discourse  the  moral 
superiority  of  draw  poker  to  tiddle-de-winks. 
Therefore,  must  we  reverently  accept  Brother 
Davis  as  a  solemn  manifestation  of  Omnipo- 
tent intention,  an  awe-aspiring  marionette, 
rather  than  as  a  notoriety-seeking  charlatan 
with  an  impudence  equal  to  Oscar  Wilde's — 
who  also,  questionless,  is  an  emanation  from 
the  Great  Soul,  and  as  necessary  as  Morton 
street  and  Dr.  Dille  to  the  orderly  working 
out  of  the  plans  of  Infinite  Benevolence. 

The  members  of  the  Legislature,  unlike 
the  sensational  clergy,  not  deeming  them- 
selves bound,  even  in  theory,  by  the  philoso- 
phy of  theologjf,  will  feel  at  liberty  to  act 
like  men  who  have  free  wills,  and  brains 
wherewith  to  judge  the  bad  from  the  good, 
from  a  purely  secular  point  of  view.  They 
will,  therefore,  I  trust,  give  us  a  Lexow  Com- 
mittee^ If  we  shall  get  one,  others  than  the 
slumming  pastors  of  bewildered  flocks  will 
manage  to  have  something  to  say  about  the 
course  of  its  inquiries. 

The  Associated  Press,  I  see,  has  been  given 
a  touch  of  pained  surprise  by  the  Ilev.  Mad- 
ison C.  Peters  of  the  Bloomingdale  (New 
York)  Reformed  Church,  who  on  Sunday 
last  so  offended  against  custom  as  to  "raise 
poor,  foolish  Howell  Osborne  from  his 
grave  and  set  him  up  as  an  awful  example 
to  young  men."  As  that  is  precisely  what 
Howell  Osborne  was,  the  Rev.  Madison  C. 
Peters  made  a  good  and  proper  use  of  him. 
Jlr.  Peters,  and  others  who  think  with  him 
that  truth  has  rights  even  at  the  side  of  new- 
made  graves,  would  like  to  learn  from  some 
authoritative  quarter  how  long  a  man  must 
be  dead  before  it  is  seemly  to  draw  the  les- 
son of  his  life.  The  defenselessness  of  the 
dead,  the  sensibilities  of  surviving  relatives — 
these,  of  course,  are  always  to  be  considered, 
and  they  are  the  basis  of  that  taste  which  is 


shocked  when  criticism  takes  the  place  of 
eulogy.  That  is  a  kind,  a  generous,  a  decent 
taste.  But  when  the  dead  are  not  defense- 
less, when  there  are  newspapers  that  print 
lying  praises  of  them,  the  reasons  for  that 
taste  disappear.  So  do  they  when  a  man  has 
led  a  shameless  career  of  public  profligacy 
like  Howell  Osborne.  It  is  well  when  he  is 
gone  that  an  honest  preacher  should  take 
him  for  a  text.  In  that  way  some  of  the 
evil  that  he  did  when  alive  may  be  neutral- 
ized. And  when  a  man  who  has  grown  rich 
and  powerful  by  the  practice  of  villainy  per- 
ishes, the  taste  which  protects  the  obscure 
dead  must  give  way  to  truth.  It  is  a  crime 
against  the  living  sometimes  to  be  silent  about 
the  dead.  If  one  who  in  life  was  notoriously 
a  scoundrel,  and  got  wealth  in  consequence, 
is  praised  when  he  departs,  or  respectful 
dumbness  falls  upon  the  press  and  pulpit, 
what  are  the  young  taught  thereby?  Surely, 
that  the  road  to  success  and  posthumous 
honor  is  to  be  a  scoundrel.  It  is  far  better 
for  the  Rev.  Madison  C.  Peters  to  shock  the 
delicate  taste  of  the  Associated  Press 
than  it  is  to  let  pass  such  an  oppor- 
tunity as  Howell  Osborne's  early  death 
offered  to  point  the  moral  of  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  a  life  of  mindless  self-in- 
dulgence. Were  it  the  custom  to  deal  freely 
and  justly  with  the  conspicuous  dead,  giving 
praise  for  good  deeds  and  blame  for  evil 
ones,  an  added  incentive  to  right  conduct 
would  be  supplied  the  living.  Winwood 
Reade  tells  in  fine  phrase  how  much  wiser 
than  we  in  this  matter  were  the  Egyptians 
of  old: 

Most  powerful  of  all  to  preserve  the  morality  of 
the  people,  by  giving  a  tangible  force  to  public 
opimon,  and  by  impeaching  those  sins  against 
society  which  no  legal  code  can  touch,  was  that 
sublime  police  institution,  the  Trial  of  the  Dead. 
When  the  corpse  had  been  brought  back  from  the 
embalming  house,  it  was  encased  in  a  sycamore 
coifin  covered  with  flowers,  placed  in  a  sledge,  and 
drawn  by  oxen  to  the  sacred  lake.  The  hearse  was 
followed  by  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  the  men 
unshorn,  and  casting  dust  upon  their  heads,  the 
women  beating  their  breasts,  and  singing  mournful 
hymns.  On  the  banks  of  the  lake  sat  forty-two 
judges,  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent;  a  great  crowd 
was  assembled ;  in  the  water  floated  a  canoe,  and 
within  it  stood  Charon,  the  ferryman,  awaiting  the 
sentence  of  the  chief  judge.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  lake  lay  a  sandy  plain,  and  beyond  it  a  range  of 
long,  low  hills,  in  which  might  be  discerned  the 
black  mouths  of  the  caverns  of  the  dead. 

It  was  in  the  power  of  any  man  to  step  forward 
and  accuse  the  departed  before  the  body  could  be 
borne  across.  If  the  charge  was  held  to  be  proved, 
the  body  was  denied  burial  in  consecrated  ground, 
and  the  crowd  silently  dispersed.  If  a  verdict  of 
not  guilty  was  returned,  the  accuser  suffered  the 
penalty  of  the  crime  alleged,  and  the  ceremony 
took  its  course.  The  relatives  began  to  sing  with 
praises  the  biography  of  the  deceased ;  they  sang  in 
what  manner  he  had  been  brought  up  from  a  child 
till  he  came  to  man's  estate,  how  pious  he  had  been 
toward  the  gods,  how  righteous  he  had  been  toward 
men.  And  if  this  were  true,  if  indeed  the  man's 
life  had  been  good,  the  crowd  joined  in  chorus, 
clapping  their  hands,  and  sang  back  in  return  that 
he  would  be  received  into  the  glory  of  the  just. 
Then  the  coflin  was  laid  in  the  canoe,  and  the  silent 
ferryman  plied  his  oar,  and  a  priest  read  the  service 
of  the  dead;  and  the  body  was  deposited  in  the 
cemetery  caves. 

Were  such  a  custom  ours  would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  read  in  a  Californian  newspaper  that 
at  San  Jose  a  new  railroad  has  been  incor- 
porated, "  which  will  tap  all  the  rich  fruit 
land  to  Saratoga  and  to  Santa  Leland"? 
Stanford  having  been  canonized,  and  the 
press  finding  nothing  that  does  not  excite  its 
admiration  in  the  life  and  works  of  the  late 
W.  W.  Stow,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
no  objection  would  be  made  to  the  proposal 
to  take  from  the  Park's  highest  point  its 
uncommemorative  name  of  Strawberry  Hill, 
and,  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  and  the 
veneration  of  posterity,  re-christen  it  Mount 
St.  Bill. 


The  Fitti  Cure  for  Alcoholism  never  fails. 


How  advantageous  it  is  for  a  journalist 
not  to  be  a  politician  is  demonstrated  by 
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ACT 


Scene  1.     The  Farthinglon  library.    Miis.  FABTHrsG- 

To.v  at  desk,  writing. 

[Enter  Makv  with  cards.] 

Mrs.  Farthingtoii.     How  good  of  them.    Oh,  yes, 

I  will  see  the  ladies,  Mai^-.    They  have  heard  the 

news  of  Trowbridge's  nomination   for  Governor, 

and  have  come  to  congratulate  me. 

[Enter  Mrs.  Fle.\iinu,  AIks.  Hic.iistreet,  Mrs. 

Sti'yvksant.] 
Mrs.  Fleming.    Dear  Mrs.  Farthington,  we  are 
all  on  the  same  errand — come  to  offer  our  congrat- 
ulations. 
Mr».  Farthington.     I'm  so  glad  to  see  you  all. 
ifre.  Highsireel.    Oh,  yes,  Maria ;  we  are  perfectly 
delighted — all  the  family  send  love  and  congratula- 
tions. 

Mrs.  Farthington.  Do  be  seated.  It's  just  time 
for  tea.  [Kingn  bell.  Enter  Mary.]  Mary,  bring 
the  tea.  I  expected  you  some  time  to-day.  I  knew 
you  would  be  the  first  to  come  to  congratulate  me. 
Mn.  Stuyreiant.  John  says  that  Mr.  Farthing- 
ton is  almost  certain  of  election.  The  Democrats 
always  carry  this  State. 

JITr*.  Farthington.  You  all  take  lemon,  I  know, 
and  sugar,  of  course — Oh,  yea,  indeed,  there  won't 
be  the  least  trouble.  Trowbridge's  character  and 
standing  and  ability  make  him  the  strongest  can- 
didate they  could  have  nominated. 

Mri.  Highsireel.  Yes,  irdeed.  Edward  says  he 
is  sure  to  win  ;  only  he  must  keep  his  eye  on  the 
Boss.    That  is  what  counts  in  the  city. 

Mr».  Farthington.  The  Boss!  Oh,  but  Trow- 
bridge won't  have  anything  to  do  with  a — Boss. 
He  is  quite  capable  of  managing  his  own  affairs, 
and  he  is  just  as  calm  and  cool  as  if  this — Why,  you 
would  never  dream  that  Trowbridge  was  doing  any- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary;  and  ]ust  think  of  ail 
those  splendid  things  they  said  about  him  when 
they  nominated  him. 

Mrs.  Stuyvesanl.  John  says  there  is  no  telling 
where  such  a  man  as  Trowbridge  will  end.    It's 

only  a  step  to 

Mrs.  Fleming.  Mr.  Fleming  thinks  Mr.  Farthing- 
ington  the  finest  man  ever  nominated  for  the  place. 
He  says  that  most  of  the  men  are  boss-ridden,  but 

that  "Trowbridge  Farthington  will  stand  out 

Mrs.  Highstreel.  Edward  says  that  this  just  lays 
out  the  path  for  Trowbridge.  After  being  Uover- 
nor  four  years,  Edward  says  that  he  wouldn't  be  at 
all  surprised  if  Trowbridge  would  be  the  next  Pres- 
ident. 

Chorus.     How  perfectly  lovely ! 
.Mrs.  Farthington.      Do  you  reallv  think  so?      I 
have  often  thought  myself  that  Trowbridge  was 
itist  the  man  to  be  a  President.    You  should  hear 
him  talk  sometimes. 

Mrs.  Higltstreet.  And,  Maria,  you  could  spend 
your  summers  in  Eurojie,  and  have  a  splendid  time 
all  winter. 

Mrs.  Stuyiesant.  And  think  of  the  influence  and 
power  you  will  have ;  and  with  your  experience  at 

entertaining 

Mrs.  Farthington.  I'll  be  sure  to  have  you  all  at 
my  receptions.  And  I  know  that  Trowbridge 
wouldaee  that  your  Tommy  went  toM'est  Point. 

Mrs.  Fleming.  And  then, -Mrs.  Farthington,  that 
poor  old  cripple,  Tom  Jones — you  could  do  some- 
thing for  him  at  the  War  Department 

[Enter  Marv  with  card.] 
Mrs.  Farthington.  Peter  Hogg — I  never  heard 
the  name  before.  Who  can  it  be? — And  such  a 
common,  horrid  card,  t«o.  No;  I  cannot  see  him. 
Mrs.  Highslrett.  Peter  Hoge — Why,  Maria,  it 
seems  to  me  that  is  the  name  of  the  man  Edward 
spoke  of  as  the  Boss.  .Maybe  it  is  something  im- 
portant. In  politics,  you  know,  you  have  to  he  so 
careful.  You  had  better  sec  him — we  will  go.  It 
is  quite  late,  anyway.  Good-bye,  dear;  we  will  see 
you  soon  again. 

Mrs.  Farthington.  I  am  sorry  to  have  you  go ; 
but,  as  you  see,  I  must  be  careful.  Bring  the  man 
in,  Mary.  Dear  me!  what  can  he  want? 
[Enter  Peter  Hogo.] 
Mr.  Hogg.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon!  It  was  Mr. 
Farthington  I  wished  to  .fee,  but  you  can  give  him 
my  message.  Just  give  him  this  little  paper,  and 
tell  him  to  step  'round  to  my  odice  in  the  morning. 
Good  morning,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Farthington.  Peter  Hogg!  What  can  such 
a  man  have  in  common  with  my  husband? 

Scene  2.     One   month   later.      Mrs.   Farthington, 
pale  and  an.rious,  seated  in  library. 
Mrs.  Farthington.    This  is  dreadful.    I  have  re- 


ceived a  hundred  or  more  of  these  circulars.  Who 
sends  them?  They  say  Trowbridge  is  an  .4,.  P.  A. ; 
that  he  is  unamerican ;  that  he  is  sure  to  be  de- 
feated if  he  does  not  come  out  strong  on  the  tariff 
question ;  and  this  paper  has  a  dreadful  account  of 
some  business  trouble  which  Trowbridge  has  been 
in.  It  is  not  true.  Trowbridge  is  thesoul  of  honor. 
[Enter  Mabv  with  a  basketful  of  letters  and  papers.] 
1       Mary.    The  afternoon  mail,  ma'am. 

Mrs.   Farthington    [in    despair].      More    letters, 
more  papers— all  addressed  to  Trowbridge,  but  I  will 
open  them.    Since  I  found  that  first  dreadful  letter 
I  I  have  opened  everything,  and  burned  everything. 
j  Trowbridge   would   be   worried   to  death  with  all 
these  accusations.    Poor  dear !  he  will  never  know. 
[Opens  paper.]    What  is  thi.? — horrible!       [Reads.] 
Trowbrioge  Farthington. — A  Doibled-Dved  Vil- 
LAiiS*. — Robbed  a  Client. — Escaped  Disb.vrment 
BY  Chance. — An  Immoral  Past. — President  of 
AN  A.  P.  Ji.  Society. — A  Traitor  to  Tiuie  De- 
mocracy.— A  Fill  Showing  Up  of  the  Rascal- 
ity OF  the  Democr.vtic  Nomixee. 
Mrs.  Farthinglon   [beginning  to  cry].     Oh!   this 
is    too    cruel — too    cruel.      If    I  coiild   only    talk 
with  Trowbridge   I   know  he   could   explain,  but 
he  must  not  know.    I  must  be  brave  and  keep 
these  terrible  things  to  myself.    I  feel  that  he  is 
innocent,  and  then  he  goes  about  so  calm   and 
happy ;  he  has  never  heard  a  word  of  it  all ;  he  is 
so  busy.    How  his  countenance  would  change  if 
he  only  caught,  a  glimpse  of  these  frightful  things. 
[Enter  Mary,  with  disdainful  air.] 
Mary,     blister — O'Shaughnessy,  ma'am. 
Mrs.  Farthington    [in  a  subdued  voice].     I'll  see 
him.    Oh,  dear,   I  expect    Mary    will  be   giving 
warning  next. 

[Enter  O'Shacgunessy.] 
Mr.  O'Shauqhnessy.  Sorry  to  tribble  ye,  mem,  :^o 
soon  again,  but  I  can't  (ind  yer  husband  any- 
wheres an'  time's  precious.  M'e  wants  to  know 
'bout  this  A.  P.  A.  bizuess ;  he's  got  to  settle  that 
at  oncet  or  he'll  lose  the  whole  Catholic  vote. 
Now  I  hev  faith  in  Trub  Farthin'tin,  but  there's 
lots  of  th'  biys  w  ho  don't,  an'  ye  tell  him  to  make 
his  den-ounctment  of  th'  A.  P.  A. 'sin  themornin' 
paper.  It  looks  pretty  ticklish  'bout  his  'lection, 
now.  Sorry  to  tribble  ye,  Mrs.  Farthin'tin,  but 
bizness  is  bizness,  ye  know.  S'long. 
[Exit  O'Shaughnessy.] 
Mrs.  Farthington.  This  is  one  of  Trowbridge's 
election  friends ;  comes  here  every  day.  1  w  onder 
if  he  ever  goes  to  the  office. 

[Enter  M.vby]. 
Mary.  Mister— Hogg,  ma'am. 
Mrs.  Farthington.     Oh,  I'll  see  him. 

[Enter  Peter  Hogg.] 
Mrs  Farthington.     How  do  jou  do,  Mr.  Hogg. 
Mr.  Hogg.     Don't  mention   it,  ma'am,  but   you 
see  that  I've  been  chasing  all  about  for  Farthing- 
ton and  thought  he  might  be  here,  but  I'll  leave 
the  message  fur   him.    Just  tell  him  to  go  slow  I 
about  the   A.  P.  A.'s.    They're  a   mighty  strong 
body  and  I  believe  will  elect  their  man.     Tell  him 
to  never  mind  principles,  now.     I'm  right  on  the 
field  and  can  see.    If  he  stands  by  the  A.  P.  A.'s 
he  will  be  all  right,  but  just  let  them  get  an  ink- 
ling of  any  week-kneed  business  and  it  will  be  all 
up  with   him.      Hope  I    haven't  disturbed   you, 
Mrs.   Farthington,   but  I   must  be  off.      Lots  of 
work  to  be  done  and  time's  short ;  'd  afternoon. 

Mrs.  Farthington   [in  desperation].     There,  what 
will  Trowbridge  do.    That's  a  fair  sample  of  my 
daily  programme.    I'll  do  as  I  did  yesterday  and 
all  the  days  before.     I'll  decide  myself.     I  won't 
deliver  either  message.    It   would  worry  him  to 
death,  but  here  be  comes  now. 
[Quickly  hides  mail  basket  and  assumes  a  nan  smile. 
Enter  Mr.  Farthington]. 
Mrs.  Farthington.     Trowbridge ! 
Mr.  Farthington.— Well,  Maria,  you  look  as  bloom- 
ing as  a  rose. 

Mrs.  Farthington.  .4nd  Trowbridge,  how  happy 
you  seem— everything  going  nicely.  You  are  not 
at  all  worried,  I  see. 

Mr.  Farthington.  Not  in  the  least,  my  love, 
never  happier  lu  my  life.  Let's  have  the  baby. 
(.Mrs.  Farthi.ngton  kisses  husband  and  runs  out]. 
Mr.  Farthington  [in  great  depression].  Here's  my 
chance  to  do  a  Utile  burning.  Wouldn't  have 
Maria  know  anything  about  this  stirring  up  of 
old  dry  bones,  nor  my  trouble  with  tlie  .\.  P.  ,\.'b 
and  Catholic*.  It  would  kill  her,  and  she's  ]ier- 
fcctly  hnppy  now.  She  thinks  iiiy  election  sure, 
|ioor  gii  1,  and  fortunately  for  my  foresight  hasn't 
seen  the  opposition  iiapers,  nor  the  mail,  nor 
heard  anything  about  the  scandal.  Heigh  ho — I 
don't  know  whether  I  can  stand  it  or  not — with 
O'Shaughnessy  and  Hogg  after  me  every  hour  of  the 
day,  and  a  hundred  other  ix>litician's.  Hang  it. 
I  wish  I  was  well  out  of  this  anyway. 

Scene  3.     Second  morning  after  election.       Mb.  and 
Mrs.   Farthington  at  library  table;  pile  of  un- 
opened letters  and  papers. 
Mr.  Farthington,    Well,  it's  all  just  as  I  expected. 


I'm  elected  and  probably  by  a  splendid  major- 
ity. [Mrs.  Farthington  kisses  him  erstaticall y .]  I 
waited  until  twelve  o'clock  last  night.  No  return 
from  the  counties  yet,  but  the  city  vote  was  coming 
in  splendidly — big  majorities  for  me.  The  country 
is  safe — all  the  counties  for  me — promised  as  soon 
as  my  nomination.  Let's  see  the  telegrams  [open- 
ing telegrams].  Ah,  from  the  Governor  of  Penn- 
syivania — splendid  !     L'jok  at  this. 

Mrs.  Farthington .  Here's  one  from  the  President 
and  dear  Senator  Barb. 

Mr.  Farthington.  1  feel  sorry  lor  the  other  fel- 
lows, don't  you,  Maria.  Feels  pretty  good  to  be 
elected,  doesn't  it,  dear  [kisses  her].  It  will  take 
two  hours  to  read  all  these  messages — plenty  of 
work  for  the  secretary  to  answer  Oiem  all.  I'll 
have  to  rush  down  to  headquartei-s,  and  see  how 
the  boys  feel. 

[£ii(erMARv,  with  telegram]. 
Another  congratulatorjr  telegiam,  I  suppose. 
We'll  get  fairly  tired  reading  them  [opens  telegram 
and  staggers  back].  My  God!  ii's  from  Hogg. 
Says  I'm  defeated.  All  west  counties  gone  Republi- 
can. Big  majority  for  Republican  candidate  bv 
last  count.    Oh,  Maria ! 

[They  fall  on  each  other's  necks.  Mrs.  Farthing- 
ton recovers  and  assumes  cheerful  expression.] 
Mrs.  Farthington.  Well,  Trowbridge,  I'm  glad  of 
it.  It's  such  a  relief  to  have  it  over.  I  hate  poli- 
tics, and  the  whole  dreadful  business.  I  don't  care 
if  baby  isn't  brought  up  in  the  White  House.  And 
those  horrid  men,  Peter  Hogg  and  O'Shaughnessy 
[Mr.  Farthington  looks  up  quickly]— they  wont  be 
coming  here  every  day,  and  having  me  frightened 
almost  to  death  for  fear  some  one  would  meet 
them,  or  you  would  come  home,  and  find  out  what 
they  were  up  to.  The  A.  P.  A.'s  and  the  Catholics 
have  driven  me  wild.  And  all  the  other  scandalous 
matter— I  hate  politics,  anyway.  [Begins  to  cry.] 
Mr.  Farthington.  Why,  my  darling  wife,  have 
you  been  seeing  those  two  men,  and  reading  all  the 
dreadful  lies  about  me?  You  poor cliild!  fthasn't 
paid,  has  it?  I'm  glad  to  be  out  of  politics,  too. 
It's  a  bad  business,  and  no  decent  man  could  stay 
in  it.  And,  now  that  you  are  not  disappointed,  I'm 
glad  the  other  fellow  got  it.  Let's  go  and  see  the 
baby.  [Exit. 

Scene  4.  One  morning  later.  Mrs.  Farthington 
enters  library,  looking  very  cheerful. 

Mrs.  Farthington.  Trowbridge  said  last  night 
that  he  had  given  up  hope.  The  Democrats  were 
surely  defeated.  We  only  feel  sorry  for  the  party, 
and  we  are  really  delighted  to  be  out  of  politics. 
Still  more  papers?  Well,  here's  the  .)/or(n'»3  Dem- 
ocrat for  Trowbridge.  [Opens  paper  and  spreads  out 
carelessly;  then  screayns.] 

"  Elected. — Trowbridge    Farthington. — The 
Great,  Honorable,  and" — 

How  glorious!  [Drops  paper,  stretches  arms  across 
the  table,  screams.]  Trowbridge!  Trowbridge! 
Trowbridge! 

[Mr.  Farthington  rushes  in,  pulling  on  coat.] 

Mr.  Farthington,     Maria!     Great  heavens  I 

Mrs,  Farthington.  ELECTED!  Look— you  are 
elected ! 

Mr.  Farthington.     Thank  God! 
[Faints   and  falls    into  chair.     Mrs.   Farthington 

faints    and  falh   into   another  convenient    chair. 

Enter  NiHSE  with   crying   baby,  and  Mary  with 

Hogg  and  O'Shacghnessy.] 

Hogg    and     O'Shaughnessy    [gleefully].      Shake! 
We've  got  him  in— our  Guv'ner ! 
Curtain. 

Stella  Walthall. 

San  Francisco,  Jan,  1,  1395. 


Mauvais',  769  Market  St.    Sheet  -Music  at  half- 
price.    Pianos :  Decker  &  Son  ;  Marshall  &  Wendell. 
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OF  BOOKS  AND   THEIR  MAKERS. 

No  sooner  does  one  man  do  a  striking  tiling  than  a 
world  of  imitators  arise.  This  is  true  of  all  things, 
from  bridge -jumping  and  tight -rope  walking  to 
novel  -  writing  and  the  reforming  of  eity  govern- 
ments. The  first  drunken  fool  who  dropped  from 
Brooklyn  bridge  was  hardly  out  of  the  water  before 
another  took  the  hazardous  leap.  Blondin  startled 
the  world  by  walking  over  Niagara,  but  since  hie 
day  men  have  danced  on  the  middle  of  the  wire 
and  cooked  their  meals  above  the  rapids.  Barrie 
discovered  the  wealth  of  literary  material  in  the 
simple  life  of  a  Scotch  village,  and,  as  was  pointed 
out  in  this  column  last  week,  he  soon  found  imita- 
tors who,  perhaps,  excelled  him  in  Crockett  and 
Maclaren.  Br.  Parkhurst  told  New  York  that 
Tammany  gave  the  city  a  corrupt  government, 
proved  it  by  private  investigation,  overturned  the 
most  powerful  political  machine  in  the  land,  and 
now  he,  too,  naturally  has  created  a  school  of  Park- 
hursts.  But  if  these  reformers  who  have  arisen  in 
every  city  since  last  November  will  read  Dr.  Park- 
hurst's  book,  they  will  appreciate,  as  they  do  not 
now  possibly,  that  it  is  not  every  man  who  can  be 
a  Parkhurst.  There  was  a  Lutheran  courage  in  the 
New  York  preacher's  make-up  which  few  men,  in 
or  out  of  the  pulpit,  are  possessed  of.  .\nd  there 
was  a  high-minded  and  patriotic  purpose  in  the 
man  of  no  every-day  quality.  New  York — abject, 
helpless,  hopeless,  debauched  New  York — needed  a 
deliverer,  not  from  vice  and  corruption ,  for  these 
must  be  so  long  as  men  are  as  they  are,  but  from 
the  Tammany  tiger  that  was  devouring  her  life, 
and  this  plain  and  non-sensational  preacher,  finding 
no  one  else  to  do  the  work,  did  it  himself.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  get  facts,  and  these  he 
got  in  person ,  doing  that  which  no  preacher  had  ever 
done,  at  least  not  in  New  York,  and  thereby  caus- 
ing many  less  zealous  to  turn  from  him  as  a  mere 
lover  of  the  sensational,  with,  perhaps,  a  turn  to- 
ward the  salacious.  He  justifies  his  conduct  in  hie 
book  in  these  words :  "  It  is  claimed  that  work  of 
so  dirty  a  character  I  ought  to  have  hired  some  one 
to  do  for  me.  I  loathe  the  suggestion,  and  I  loathe 
the  craven  spirit  that  prompts  it.  If  it  was  vicious 
in  me  to  visit  tliose  places  myself,  it  would  have 
been  equally  vicious,  with  an  added  element  of 
damnable  cowardice,  to  get  some  one  to  do  it  for 
me!"  Dr.  Parkhurst  then  declares  that  with  the 
same  conditions  and  the  same  call  to  duty  he 
would  do  it  again. 

But  the  book  is  not  one  to  be  given  piecemeal — it 
mast  be  read  to  gather  the  spirit  of  the  man ;  there 
is  nothing  of  the  stump-speech  style  in  it — nothing 
of  the  clap-trap  kind.  Dr.  Parkhurst  has  written, 
to  be  sure,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  reformer,  but 
he  takes  a  broad  view  of  things,  and  shows  that  his 
purpose  was  greater  than  the  closing  of  a  few  places 
of  vice.  He  wanted  to  make  a  stroke  for  clean, 
non-political  management  of  municipal  corpora- 
tions. 

The  headings  of  the  chapters  give  the  best  pos- 
sible outline  of  "  Oui-  Fight  With  Tammany  "  :  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Crime — ^Madison  Square 
Pulpit's  Analysis  of  Tammany  Hall — Discourse  of 
February  14th  Reviewed  and  Reviled — Rebuked  by 
the  Grand  Jury — Collecting  Evidence — Affidavits 
in  the  Pulpit — Presentments  by  the  Grand  Jury 
Against  the  Police  Department— Byrnes  and  the 
Great  Shake-up — On  the  Rack — Mass-Meeting  at 
Cooper  Union — The  Pulpit  and  Politics— Gardiner's 
Arrest  and  Trial — The  Social  Evil — BjTnes'  Effort 
to  Discredit  the  Crusade — First  Attack  on  Devery — 
Denunciation  and  Whitewash  —  The  Broome  St. 
Mob — War  on  the  Captains — The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Appeals  to  Albany — The  Committee  of  Sev- 
enty— Election  Appeal  from  the  Madison  Square 
Pulpit — Victory :  Its  Perils  and  Opportunities. — 
[Chas.  Scribnei's  Sons,  Kew  York,  publishers. 

The  Manxman. 
Hall  Caine  has  written  a  powerful  novel — one  of 
the  strongest  of  the  generation,  but  al=o  one  of  the 
blackest.  The  world  may  want  to  read  this  story 
of  ruined  lives,  but  why  should  it?  Do  we  need  to 
be  told  that  women  and  men  are  weak,  that  some 
are  trustful  and  others  treacherous,  that  the  mis- 
take of  a  moment  cannot  be  repaired  in  years,  that 
the  blood  of  the  father  will  tell  in  the  son?  Can't 
we  see  enough  all  about  us  that  is  depressing  and 
horrible  without  having  it  disguised  as  fiction? 
Can  Mr.  Hall  Caine  find  no  sweeter  theme  upon 
which  to  exercise  his  great  talent  than  such  an  one 
as  he  has  handled  in  "  The  Manxman  "?  There  is 
something  wrong  with  a  civilization  that  within 
two  years  produces  only  two  great  novels — "Tess 
of  the  D'Urbevillee  "  and  "The  Manxman  " — both 
of  which  are  morbid,  dyspeptic,  and  altogether  un- 
relieved in  their  blackness  and  despair.  "The 
Manxman  "  has  had  an  enormous  sale  in  England 
— a lale  even  greater  than  that  of  "Tees" — which 
is  a  tribute  to  the  book's  jiower  and  a  revelation  of 
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the  pessimistic  mood  in  which  the  iieoplo  of  Eng- 
land must  be  H  novelists  are  bent  on  giving  iis 
such  books,  we  will  have  to  take  to  .Schopenhauer 
for  light  reading.  One  or  two  selected  passages 
from  "The  Manxman  " — not  the  darkest  in  color- 
ing— are  subjoined : 

"  It  is  an  inscrutable  and  awful  fact,  that  just  at 
that  moment  when  a  man's  good  angel  has  con- 
quered, but  is  spent,  his  evil  angel  is  sure  to  get 
the  advantage  of  chance." 

"  Sin  itself  is  often  easier  than  sinipleness  to  par- 
don and  condone.  It  takes  a  soft  heart  to  feel 
tenderly  towards  a  soft  head." 

"  '  Peter,'  cried  the  schoolmaster,  '  who  brought 
you  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  and  the  home  of  bond- 
age? '  '  'Deed,  master,'  said  Pete,  '  I  never  was  in 
no  such  places,  for  I  never  had  the  money  nor  the 
clothes  for  it,  and  that's  how  stories  are  getting 
about.' " 

"When  a  man,  who  is  not  a  criminal,  is  given 
over  to  a  deep  duplicity  of  life,  he  will  clutcti  at 
any  lie,  wearing  the  mask  of  truth,  which  seems  to 
shield  him  from  shame  and  pain.  He  may  be  a 
wise  man  in  every  other  relation,  a  shrewd  man,  a 
far-seeing  and  even  a  cunning  man,  but  in  this  re- 
lation— that  of  his  own  honor,  his  own  fame,  his 
own  safety — he  is  certain  to  be  a  blunderer,  a 
bungler,  and  a  fool.  Such  is  the  vengeance  of  Nat- 
ure, such  is  God's  own  vengeance!" 

"  When  a  good  wom<an  falls  from  honor,  is  it 
merely  that  she  is  the  victim  of  momentary  in- 
toxication, of  stress  of  passion,  of  the  fever  of  in- 
stinct? No.  It  is  mainly  that  she  is  a  slave  of  the 
sweetest,  tend<-rest,  most  spiritual  and  pathetic  of 
all  human  fallacies — the  fallacy  toat  by  giving  her- 
self to  the  man  she  loves,  she  attaches  him  to  her- 
self forever.  This  is  the  real  betrayer  of  nearly  all 
good  women  that  are  betrayed.  It  lies  at  the  root 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  the  cases  that  make  up  the 
merciless  story  of  man's  sin  and  woman's  weak- 
ness. Alas !  it  is  only  the  woman  who  clings  the 
closer.  The  impulse  of  the  man  is  to  draw  apart. 
He  must  conquer  it,  or  she  is  lost.  Such  is  the 
old,  cruel  difference  and  inequality  of  man  and 
woman  ae  nature  made  them — the  old  trick,  the 
old  tragedy. "—[D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  Pub- 
lishers. 

A  Statesman's   Philosophy. 

If  ex-Speaker  Thomas  B.  Reed,  the  leader  of  the 
conservative  opposition,  were  to  publish  a  serious 
volume  on  "The  Foundation  of  Belief,"  in  which 
he  should  review  all  accepted  philosophic  theories, 
how  great  would  be  the  astonishment  of  the  Amer- 
ican people !  Fully  one-half  the  voters  would  prob- 
ably laugh  at  a  political  leader  dabbling  in  philos- 
ophy, and  his  book  would  lead  to  a  weakening  of  his 
political  strength;  possibly,  if  he  were  radical 
enough,  to  his  retirement  from  leadership.  Yet 
the  leader  of  the  Conservative  opposition  in  En- 
gland, Mr.  Balfour,  has  just  published  such  a  work, 
and  no  sensation  whatever  has  been  produced,  al- 
though the  Balfouriau  philosophy  antagonizes  the 
accepted  creeds  of  all  orthodox  churches.  Instead 
of  amusing  themselves  bv  sneering  at  "  the  philos- 
opher in  politics,"  or  "  the  college  professor  in  the 
House  of  Commons,"  as  the  American  press  would 
certainly  do,  ihe  English  papers  are  giving  critical 
reviews  of  the  book,  written  by  the  most  eminent 
students  in  the  universities.  But  Englishmen — 
indeed,  all  foreigners — are  much  more  used  to 
steirg  men  of  serious  thought  in  their  legislative 
houses  than  are  we.  While  in  our  Congress  we 
have  but  one  man  who  has  written  so  much  as  a 
small  volume  of  political  biography,  the  British 
Parliament  contains  a  score  of  men  eminent  either 
as  writers  on  history,  political  economy,  sociology, 
philosophy,  theology,  science,  or  literature. 

Mr.  George  W.  Smalley,  the  London  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  Tribune,  in  writing  of  Mr. 
Balfour's  book,  says  :  "  It  mightalmostbedescribed 
as  a  new  religion  on  the  ruins  of  the  new  philosophy. 
That  would  come  as  near  the  truth  as  most  epi- 
grams do.  But  the  book  cannot  be  dismissed  in  an 
epigram,  and  of  course  cannot  be  reviewed  by  cable. 
1  do  not  attempt  an  account  of  it.  I  wish  only  to 
remark  that  it  cannot  be  put  aside,  either  by  meta- 
physicians or  ttieologians.  It  is,  from  whatever 
point  of  view  you  look  at  it,  a  contribution  to  the 
thought  of  the  time  on  the  most  important  and 
difficult  problems  of  all  time. 

"  Mr.  I5alfour  has  long  been  a  philosophical  stu- 
dent. He  knows  the  literature  of  his  subject.  Long 
before  he  made  a  name  in  politics,  or  led  a  party, 
or  graduated  as  a  statesman,  he  was  known  to  his 
friends  and  to  a  few  readers  of  unusual  books  as  an 
acute  and  daring  thinker,  trained  in  a  severe  school 
of  dialectics.  Historically  and  ethically  he  is  mas- 
ter of  his  subject,  and  asa  logii'ian  he  has  not  many 
superiors  in  this  or  other  fields.  Thus  equipped, 
he  has  plunged  into  what  may  still  be  called  the 
conflict  between  religion  and  science.  He  attacks 
rationalism  and  naturalism,  of  which  he  deems  an 
ethical  nihilism  the  inevitable  outcome.  He  rejects 
the  philosophy  of  the  senses.  He  declares  the  as- 
sumption of  the  existence  of  a  God  more  defensible 
on  scientific  grounds  than  the  proposition  of  science 
that  there  le  an  independent  material  world. 
Nevertheless,  he  shrinks  throughout  from  anything 


like  a  definite  statement  of  belief.  He  nfters  only 
a  provisional  solution  of  existing  difficulties.  Once 
more  he  affirms,  as  all  theologians  have  had  to 
sffirm,  the  necessity  of  faith,  which  he  curiously 
qualifies  as  a  faith  not  in  excess  of  reason,  as  if 
reason  had  anything  to  do  with  that  matter.  The 
synthesis  of  which  he  is  in  search — a  synthesis  i^ 
which  scientific  thought  and  religious  thought  may 
find  a  common  denominator — is  not  to  be  had  with- 
out sacrifices  on  both  sides. 

"  Some  of  the  admissions  and  assertions  Mr.  Bal- 
four makes  must  leave  the  orthodox  aghast.  Most 
certainly  they  will  not  accept  his  processes,  hardly 
even  his  conclusions,  nor  yet  his  definition  of  tb* 
knowable  and  unknowable,  and  still  less  hie  adop- 
tion of  Hume's  arguments.  Hume,  neverthelees, 
and  his  own  mind,  led  him  to  a  conclusion  remote 
from  Hume's;  and  though  he  will  not  base  a  con- 
clusion on  the  old  argument  from  design,  which 
Hume  refuted  once  for  all,  he  reaches  in  the  end  the 
theory  that  the  origin  of  the  world  must  be  sought 
in  the  presupposition  of  a  rational  being.  On  that 
the  new  religion  is  to  rest,  and  the  new  religion  on 
such  a  basis  is  not  so  very  far  off  from  the  old,  ex- 
cept that  it  will  contain  a  good  deal  less  of  dogmatic 
theology,  and  much  more  of  spiritual  insight,  as 
well  as  of  that  unflinching  effort  toward  truth  to 
which  the  intellect  and  reason  have  more  to  say 
than  mere  unaided  faith." 

By  Roosevelt  and  Stanley. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  his  third  volume  of  "The 
Winning  of  the  West"  (Putnam's),  has  brought  hie 
history  up  to  the  year  1790.  He  tells,  in  his  inter- 
esting style,  the  story  of  the  rush  for  the  West  fol- 
lowing the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Northwest  Territory,  the  struggle  of 
Kentucky  for  Statehood,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  short  lived  backwoods  State  of  Franklin. 

Henry  M.  Stanley  has  written  his  autobiography, 
which  will  appear  shortly  under  the  title  ' '  My  Early 
Travel  and  Adventures."  All  will  be  new  matter, 
say  his  publishers,  including  an  account  of  the  two 
Indian  campaigns  of  1867,  with  new  information 
about  General  Custer.  At  the  next  general  election 
in  England,  Stanley  will  stand  again  for  Parlia- 
ment, and  if  defeated  this  time,  so  the  English 
papers  say,  will  betake  himself  again  to  Africa, 
carrying  Mrs.  Stanley  with  him. 
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A    GOOD   HOUSEWIFE. 

Wlien  the  jihyaician  had  left  the  room,  Aunt  An- 
nette c»lleil  the  maid  and  eaid  to  her: 

"  My  good  Louise,  the  doctor  has  just  told  me 
that  it  will  be  all  over  with  me  thin  evening,  or  to- 
Dight.  Hush  I  hush!  don't  cry.  Monsieur  must 
not  hear  you,  Now,  listen.  You  know  that  M.  le 
Oure  never  goes  to  the  cemetery  on  Sunday.  So  I 
think  the  funeral  must  be  on  Morday.  Then 
there'll  be  time  to  send  word  to  our  cousins,  the 
Tetrels  andl  de  Bolbece,  and  you'll  be  able  to  pre- 
pare a  supper  for  them,  won't  you?  It  wouldn't 
be  nice  to  let  all  our  friends  go  away  after  the  fun- 
eral without  something  to  eat.  My  good  Louise,  I 
want  to  arrange  all  the  details  for  Monday  with 
you,  and  all  you're  to  do  about  the  house  when  I'm 
not  here  any  longer.  You'll  have  your  hands  full 
with  so  many  peoi^le  at  the  funeral.  .\nd  my  poor 
husband  will  be  tit  for  nothing !  Take  such  good 
care  of  hiui,  won't  you,  Louise?  It  is  so  dreadful 
at  hie  age,  to  have  to  change  one's  way  of  living!" 
This  thought  troubled  her,  and  for  a  moment  she 
tossed  restlessly  upon  the  pillows. 

The  maid  st<jo<l  looking  at  her  dumbly.  How 
could  life  go  on  without  her  mistress,  whose  exist- 
ence seemed  bound  to  all  the  necessities  of  the 
world ;  a  vital  part  of  the  maintenance  of  all  that 
is?  This  dissolution,  this  return  to  earth  aston- 
ished the  peasant  woman  much  more  than  Aunt 
Annette's  strange  serenity. 

There  was  suffering  in  Aunt  Annette's  drawn 
face,  and  her  eyelids  fluttered  nervously;  but  she 
rallied,  01  cning  her  eyes  and  smiling  with  an  air 
of  mystery  like  one  who  knows  a  secret  which  he 
will  not  divulge. 

"Come,"  she  said,  "under  the  bolster  you'll 
find  the  memorandum  I  have  made.  Can  you  find 
it,  my  good  Louise?  Can  you  read  it?  Wait. 
There  are  my  spectacles  on  the  mantel.  Thanks. 
Now,  let's  read  it  together. 

"  '  Monday  '—you  see  I  have  w  ritten  down  what 
you  must  do  each  day  of  the  week — '  Monday : 
Brush  carefully  monsieur's  Sunday  coat  and  place 
the  trousers  underneath  a  board  with  the  weight 
on  top.  Tuesday:  Have  a  clean  collar  and  cuffs 
ready  for  monsieur's  shirt,  and  if  he  goes  out  in 
the  garden  after  breakfast  to  jiotter  about  the  veg- 
etables, see  that  he  puts  on  his  lubbers  over  his 
slippers.  On  Wednesday,  you  know,  we  get  fresh 
eggs  from  the  country.  Jlake  him  a  nice  omelet 
souffle.  If  the  eggs  are  well  beaten  and  it's  made 
quickly,  it'll  tie  light,  you  know.  Thursday:  Liy 
out  a  complete  change  of  linen.'  " 

Aunt  Annette  interrupted  her  reading. 
"  My  good  Louise,"  said  she  earnestly,  "  you'll 
he  very  careful,  won't  you,  not  to  break  off  the 
little  buttons  on  the  back  of  his  shirts,  when  you 
are  ironing  them?    It's  a  little  thing,  but  it  makes 
a  poor  man  so  unhappy.  " 
"  I'll  do  my  best,  niadame." 
Aunt  Annette  glanced  over  her  spectacles  at  the 
servant.    A  ripple  of  pity  for  the  maid's  heaving 
breast  and  tear-swollen  eyes  passed  over  her  calm 
face;  an  impersonal  emotion,  as  if  it  were  not  her 
own  approaching  death  which  troubled  the  faithful 
servant.     After  a  silence,  she  began  again. 

"  '  Friday :  You  will  be  careful,  my  poor  Louise, 
to  see  that  the  fish  are  fresh  when  you  buy  them? 
And  you  must  have  rockcod  very  seldom — monsieur 
is  fond  of  it,  I  know,  but  the  doctor  has  forbidden 
him  to  eat  it  on  account  of  his  gout,  and  vou  know 
we  have  often  had  battles  on  that  question.'  " 

She  smiled,  remembering  some  little  quarrel  be- 
tween them  about  his  dinner.  There  was  not  a 
shade  of  irony  in  her  thought.  It  made  her  happy 
to  recall  how  often  she  had  ministeied  to  his  inno- 
cent pleasure  in  eating.  She  had  loved  to  watch 
him  eat  one  of  her  good  dinners. 

'"Saturday:  Let  me  see.  Saturday,  monsieur 
goes  to  play  cards  at  his  cousin's.  Y'ou  know  he 
comes  home  late— just  in  time  for  dinner.  He's  in 
a  hurry,  of  course,  and— I'm  always  afraid  he'll 
stumble  or  miss  a  step.  You  will  kind  of  help 
him,  my  good  Louise?  Itut  you  musn't  seem  to 
worry  about  him.  You  must  meet  him  as  if  by 
chance;  you'll  have  a  basket  in  your,  hand;  you'll 
say  you  were  just  coming  back  from  your  market- 
ing; " 

Yes,  marketing,  or  something  else.  The  excuse 
had  to  be  varied  often  so  that  he  should  not  be- 
come suspicious.  Ah,  despite  her  good  intentions, 
that  worthy  Ix)uise  would  never  be  able  to  spin  a 
web  of  tender  falsehoods  like  that  in  which,  so 
gently,  so  cheerily.  Aunt  Annette  had  enveloped 
the  dear  partner  of  her  life.  She  sighed,  thinking 
of  this.  The  idea  that  her  husband  mieht  suffer 
an  irreparable  loss  in  the  absence  of  her  loving 
care  was  the  only  thing  that  troubled  the  serenity 
of  her  death-bed. 

Her  lids  had  fallen,  and,  as  she  wearily  raised 
them,  her  eyes  were  brilliant  with  unshed  tears. 

"  Well— you  understand  it  all,  my  good  Louise. 
He  must  miss  me— the  poor  fellow!— as  little  aa 
possible." 


This,  in  a  word,  was  what  she  wished.  Love,  at 
its  best,  seeks  not  to  heighten  its  value.  It  suffers 
not  that  the  loved  one  shall  weep  over  its  loss.  It 
wishes  not  to  leave  ashes  behind  its  lire. 

So,  when  she  had  arranged  the  plan  of  the  house- 
hold duties  for  each  day.  Aunt  Annette  came  back 
to  the  day  of  the  funeral.  There  had  been  many 
reunions,  I  appy  and  Eorrowful  ones,  in  her  house, 
but,  at  least,  she  bad  always  been  there  to  superin- 
tend everything. 

"  My  poor  husband  will  be  good  for  nothing.  I 
must  have  the  wine  brought  up  from  the  cellar  be- 
fore— It  can  be  kept  on  ice  in  the  pantry.  He's 
so  unhandy,  and  he'll  be  so  miserable  that  he's 
likely  to  take  the  red  for  white,  the  Bordeaux  for 
Burgundy,  and  cousin  Tetrel  is  such  a  connoisseur  !^ ' 
she  mused. 

So  she  wrote  the  list  of  the  wines  she  wished  to 
have  at  the  supper,  and  on  the  back  of  the  card  she 
added  the  menu  with  which  she  hoped  to  cheer 
their  relatives,  who  would  arrive  on  early  trains, 
and  whose  appelites  would  be  sharpened  by  the 
long  drive  to  the  cemetery  and  back.  It  would 
never  do  to  let  them  go  hungry  fi'om  her  house,    isl 

"Just  one  thing  more,  Louise.  Take  my  keys — 
there,  on  the  stand.  Open  the  drawer.  Do  vou 
see  monsieur's  shirts,  the  embroidered  ones? 
Bring  me  the  one  on  top,  folded  in  the  pillow-case. 
And  the  white  ties — have  you  got  them?" 

When  the  linen  was  onthe  bed,  she  touched  the 
neckties. 

^  "Oh!  They  are  too  stiff,"  she  exclaimed. 
'  Louise,  you  must  buy  him  a  new  tie.  Monsieur 
detests  starch.  Tell  me,  what  do  you  think  of  this 
shirt?  You  will  give  it  to  monsieur  for  the  cere- 
mony." 

Aunt  Annette  had  slipped  one  trembling  hand 
inside  the  bosom  of  the  shirt.  She  was  admiring 
the  delicacy  of  the  embroidery,  as  if  it  were  a  liv- 
ing thing,  with  all  the  pride  of  the  good  housewife 
who  appreciates  tine  linen.  She  snifl'ed  the  faint 
odor  of  lavender,  and  there  was  the  shadow  of 
that  fame  mysterious  smile  'upon  her  lips  as  she 
lay  quite  still  for  a  moment.    Then  she  said  softly : 

"Do  you  know,  Louise,  monsieur  has  worn  this 
shirt  only  once — on  our  wedding-day."— rrans/oted 
for  the  Letter  from  the  French  of  ffuguea  le  Roux. 

BARRIE  ON  STEVENSON. 

(The  following  lines,  which  appear  in  McClure's 
Magazine,  are  part  of  "  Scotland's  Lament,"  a  poem 
written  by  J.  M.  Barrie,  author  of  "A  Window  in 
I  brums,    on  the  death  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.] 
"  '  For  lang  I've  watched  wi'  trem'ling  lip, 
But  Louis  ne'er  sin  syne  I've  seen. 
The  greedy  island  keept  it's  grip. 
The  cauldriff  oceans  rolled  atween. 

'"He's  deid,  the  ane  abune  the  rest. 
Oh,  wae,  the  mither  left  alane! 
He  s  deid,  the  ane  I  loo'ed  the  best. 
Oh,  mayna  I  hae  back  my  nain!' 

"  Her  breast  is  old,  it  will  not  rise. 
Her  tearless  sobs  in  anguish  choke. 
Ood  put  His  finger  on  her  eyes- 
It  was  her  tears  alone  that  spoke. 

'Xcny  out  the  lights  went  stime  by  stime. 
The  towns  crept  closer  round  the  kirk, 
^ow  all  the  firths  were  smoored  in  rime 
Lost  winds  went  wailing  thro'  the  mirk. 

"  A  star  that  shot  across  the  night 

Struck  fire  on  Pala's  mourning  head 
And  left  for  aye  a  steadfast  light. 
By  which  the  mother  guards  her  dead. 

"  '  The  lad  was  mine! '    Erect  she  stands. 
No  more  by  vain  regrets  oppress'!. 
Once  more  her  eyes  are  clear;   her  hands 
Are  proudly  crosseil  upon  her  breast." 

A  young  widow  put  up  a  costly  monument  to  her 
husband,  and  inscribed  upon  it,  "  My  grief  is  so 
great  that  I  cannot  bear  it."  A  year  or  so  later 
however  she  married  again,  and,  feeling  a  little 
awkwardness  about  the  inscription,  she  solved  the 
difliculty  by  .idding  one  word  to  it,  "  alone  " 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO. 


Pesldeit,  WM,  C,  LITTLE,  Secrela^, 


tMEIICtN  SUNK  tllD  TRUST  [OMPtHy,  Treasurer, 


SUBSCRIPTION     DEPARTMENT 


O.  F.  VON  RHEIN  &  CO. 


No.  513  Calipobnia  Strebt,  San  Pbancisco.  Cal. 


THE  SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO.  incorpo- 
rated under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  acquired  the  charter  granted  to 
Adolph  Sutro,  Esq.,  for  a  road,  starting  from 
the  corner  of  Central  Avenue  and  Geary 
Street,  and  running  thence  on  Central  Avenue 
to  Washington  Street,  First  Avenue,  Clement 
Street  and  Point  Lobos  Avenue  to  the  ClifT, 
with  a  branch  line  to  the  Park. 


THE    PEOPLE'S    ROAD. 


The   Capital   Stock    is    divided    into   forty 
thousand  (40,000)  shares, 


At    $10    a    share,    payable    In 
Installments. 


MARTIN    RASCHEN, 

GENERAL    INSURANCE. 
Telephone   272.  210  Sansome  St. 

AgrnlsforSan  /Va</<^«.o— Gennania  Fire  InsuranceCo. 
nf  New  York;  Hanover  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York 
United  Firemen'!;  Insurance  Co.  of  Philadelphia  ;  Sun  In- 
surance Office  of  London . 

An  advertisement  in 

ARTHUR  McEWEN'S  LETTER 

U  «.a  by  the  intelligent  men  and  women  of  the  Ccs,.  '  "nirrc'ir.f.^rorper  ;::L"fo%".r/„l"B^.r " 


There  are  to  be  NO  bonds  I    NO  debts  I 


NO  watered  stock  I 


ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


HEART  TO  HEART  TALKS  WITH  MEN. 

BV   AUNT   DINAH. 

(With  apologies  to  the  Ladies  Home  Journal.) 

Gus.— To  increase  the  growth  of  your  eyebrowa, 
try  rubbing  vaseline  on  them  at  night. 

Valentine. — I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  you 
to  kiss  the  young  lady  who  escorts  you  liome  from 
prayer  meeting  in  order  to  express  your  gratitude 
for  the  attention. 

Van  Bibber. — I  think  it  is  in  very  bad  taste  for 
men  to  go  in  batliing  in  costumes  so  immodest  as 
the  ones  you  describe. 

Mr.  p.  B.  F. — Cover  a  handful  ot  prunes  with 
half  a  pint  of  water  and  boil  them  until  the  water 
is  reduced  one-half.  Give  the  baby  a  teaspoonful 
of  this  water  three  times  a  day. 

Charlie. — Certainly,  when  a  young  lady  asks  you 
to  marry  her  she  is  giving  you  the  best  expression 
possible  of  her  love. 

Ignoramus. — It  is  considered  highly  improper  to 
wear  pajamas,  no  matter  how  elegant  they  may  be, 
in  the  dining-room  of  a  hotel. 

Debutant. — (1)  I  do  not  think  it  proper  for  a 
young  man  to  go  to  the  matinee  in  company  with  a 
girl,  unless  he  is  accompanied  by  an  older  man 
Iriend.  (2)  There  is  no  luethod  of  changing  the 
color  of  the  hair  from  red  except  by  the  use  of  dyes 
or  bleaches,  and  I  cannot  recommend  any  of  these. 

I.  0.  G. — (1)  In  eating  a  baked  potato,  break 
it  in  two  with  your  fork  and  put  the  inner  part 
daintily  upon  your  plate,  laying  the  skin  upon  the 
table-cloth  close  to  your  plate.  C2)  I  should  cer- 
tainly advise  you  to  do  as  your  mother  wishes  in 
the  matter  of  marrying  a  young  lady  who  has  been 
addicted  to  strong  drink. 

Supervisor. — I  think  the  man  who  writes  letters 
to  a  married  woman  in  what  you  call  ' '  a  tenderly 
reminiscent  strain  "  is  doing  something  wrong,  and 
something  which  it's  possible  he  may  one  day 
bitterly  regret. 

Chicago.— Salted  almonds  and  olives  are  eaten 
from  the  fingers.  When  cheese  is  served  one  cuts 
a  piece  with  a  knife  and  then  eats  it.  All  vege- 
tables are  eaten  with  a  spoon.  Large  fruit — that  is, 
oranges,  pears,  and  apples — are  taken  from  the  fruit 
dish  with  the  lingers  and  slipped  into  the  pockets. 

Anxious. — (1)  It  is  not  proper  when  you  are 
out  with  a  party  to  separate  yourself  from  the  rest 
and  remain  with  one  young  lady  all  day  long.  (2) 
I  cannot  say  anything  in  regard  to  smoking,  but 
that  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  there  could  be  any 
one  among  my  friends  who  is  addicted  to  such  a 
habit. 

Proud  Father. — A  baby  boy  sixteen  months  old 
may  wear  a  linen  sun  hat,  a  soft  silk  cap,  a  Tarn 
O'Shanter,  or  any  pretty  shape.  The  little  man  is 
too  young  to  wear  a  tile.  Make  his  dresses  with  a 
tucked  yoke,  pointed  front  and  back,  trimmed  with 
a  two-inch  ruffle  edged  with  narrow  lace  and  ex- 
tending over  the  shoulders.  Outing  flannel  is  a 
good  material  for  the  summer  night-dresses  of  very 
young  children. 

Voter. — Do  not  forget  that  these  are  trying  times 
for  women.  And  in  your  management  of  your 
wife,  be  of  a  cheerful  countenance,  remembering 
that  tact  and  smiles  will  often  win  where  tears  and 
prayers  prove  unavailing. 

Bird. — I  think  a  boy  of  eighteen  may  very  prop- 
erly be  engaged  to  be  married,  if  the  lady  is  several 
years  his  senior  and  his  parents  approve  of  the 
match. 

Constant  Re.\-der. — It  is  customary  in  going  to 
church  with  a  lady  to  provide  yourself  with  change 
for  the  collection- box.  It  is  unfair  to  compel  your 
escort  to  provide  it. 

Francis. — There  is  no  harm  in  taking  a  lady's 
arm  if  she  offers  it  to  you  when  you  are  walking 
with  her  after  dark. 

Alameda,  February. 


THE  WIFE  OF  THE  FUTURE 

He  stood  in  the  dark  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 
His  coat  was  over  his  arm,  his  shoes  were  in  his 
hand,  his  collar  was  unbuttoned,  his  hair  dishevel- 
ed, and  his  breath  would  have  put  the  strength  of 
Hercules  to  blush.  He  was  musing.  What  was  he 
to  say  to  her  this  time?  That  he  had  been  with  a 
sick  friend?  Bah!  that  chestnut  dates  with  Noah 
when  he  got  back  from  his  tirst  night  out  of  the 
ark.  Lodge?  Political  caucus?  Pooh  I  as  soon 
might  he  tell  her  that  there  are  June  bugs  in  Jan- 
uary. Why  not  tell  her  that  he  had  been  dallying 
over  the  chips  at  the  club,  and  then  pass  over  a 
hundred  of  his  winnings  for  herself  by  way  of  re- 
paration? All  right  in  theory,  but  where  was  the 
hundred?  He  had  lost  just  a  cool  hundred  and  fifty 
to  Col.  Keenwun,  and,  the  Lord  knows,  it  would 
take  a  month  of  severest  economies  to  make  that 
up,    "  Well,  I  might  as  well  go  and  face  the  mu- 


sic," he  said,  despairingly,  at  last,  as  he  softly 
mounted  the  stair  like  a  wraith  of  bygones. 

Once  in  his  room,  he  disrobed  with  infinite  cau- 
tion, drank  a  pitcher  of  water,  ate  a  handful  of 
cloves,  and  nerved  himself  up  to  the  proper  pitch. 
Throwing  open  the  door  of  his  wife's  boudoir,  he 
suddenly  stood  staring.  She  was  gone !  A  horrible 
query  seized  him.  Had  she  Hed  to  her  mother's? 
Had  she  eloped  with  that — that  scoundrel  of  a 
French  marquis  who  was  so  excessively  polite  to 
her  of  late?  Oh,  no!  that  thought  was  madness. 
He  approached  the  bed.  No;  slie  had  not  even 
been  there.  The  sweat  was  oozing  from  every  pore. 
He  made  his  way  to  the  bureau  and  drew  forth  a 
revolver.  "  Blood!"  he  muttered;  "blood! — mine, 
his,  anybody's ;  but  blood  !  " 

There  is  no  telling  what  he  might  have  done  had 
not  at  that  instant  a  rattle  at  tlie  keyhole  below 
startled  him.  He  struggled  to  the  bannister  and 
looked  over.  There  was  the  wife  of  his  heart  tak- 
ing her  shoes  off  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  and 
trying  to  hang  her  hat  on  several  imaginary  pegs. 
Slyly  he  crept  back  and  leaped  into  bed,  feigning 
sleep. 

She  entered.  Her  face  was  a  little  flushed,  her 
eyes  somewhat  bleary,  but  she  had  the  very  air  of 
her  own  husband  when  he  has  his  story  down  pat. 
Instantly  the  outraged  sleeper  awoke  with  a  start. 
"Madam,  what  does  this  mean?"  he  demanded, 
rubbing  his  eyes.  "  Here  it  is  nearly  daylight  and 
you — you,  the  wife  of  my  heart,  the  mother  of  my 
chi-hildren — just  come  in  at  this  disgraceful  hour 
from  God  only  knows  where.  Give  an  account  of 
yourself.    Where  have  you  be-hen — oh,  wh-here?" 

But  the  calm  wife  only  faced  him  cynically.  "  I 
will  not  work  oft'  any  of  your  own  stale  old  canned 
goods  about  'lodges,'  'sick  friends'  and  'cau- 
cuses,' "  she  began,  a  trifie  thickly,  "  but  I'll  come 
right  to  the  point  and  the  truth.  I  spent  the  even- 
ing at  the  Dorcas  Advanced  Woman's  League, 
where  we  had  a  little  quiet  game.  Here,  my  dear," 
she  followed,  tossing  a  roll  of  bills  upon  the  bed, 
"  take  this  and  buy  yourself  a  sealskin  overcoat  or 
diamond  ring.  Suit  yourself.  I  won  $250  from 
Mrs.  Keenwun,  the  Colonel's  wife!  " 

Then  the  foxy  old  duffer  drew  a  long  sigh, 
grabbed  the  roll  as  a  shipwrecked  sailor  clutches  a 
spar,  and  buried  his  nose  in  his  pillow.  "For- 
given !  "  he  murmured  a  moment  later,  when  he 
caught  his  breath  from  the  sweet  shock,  and  lay 
awake  a  whole  hour  winking  at  the  clean  hundred 
the  two  of  them  were  ahead  of  the  Keenwuns. — 
New  York  World. 


A  POETS  GREAT  SCHEME. 

"  I  understand  that  Tennyson  was  paid  a  half 
dollar  a  word  for  his  poetry,"  said  the  soulful  poet 
to  the  hard-headed  ediior.  "  Now,  you  don't  pay 
me  any  such  price  for  my  poetrj'." 

"  I  can  hardly  afford  to  pay  you  half  a  dollar  a 
word  for  your  verses,"  said  the  hard-headed  editor, 
"  but  I  will  pay  you  half  a  dollar  a  line  for  a  short 
poem." 

Then  the  poet  departed,  and  the  next  day  re- 
turned with  the  following  poem : 

true  love's  course. 
I.  II. 

John  John 

Yearns,  Mad, 

Jane  Jane 

Turns.  Sad. 

Eyes  Both 

Meet;  Fight; 

Love —  Sad 

Sweet !  Sight ! 

Jane  Whole 

Stops ;  Week 

John  Won't 

Pops.  Speak. 

Both  Be- 

Wed —  Course 

'Nough  Di- 

Said.  Vorce. 

The  hard-headed  editor  carefully  counted  the 
lines,  and  conscientiously  counted  out  the  poet 
$16,  remarking  to  himself :  "I  believe  that  fellow 
has  got  brains;  I  thought  he  was  only  a  poet. " — 
New  York  World. 


WICKED,   WICKED  MAN  I 

Hills — "  Won  by  a  leg,  b'  Jove !  " 
Mills— "Who?    What?" 

Hills — Reggy  Vaii  Thinbrain.  He's  going  to 
marry  a  ballet-dancer." — World. 

Last  night — but  why  stir  pleasure's  ember? 

In  regretting  there's  not  any  use — 
I  felt  like  a  king,  I  remember, 

But  this  morning  I  feel  like  the  deuce. 
—Trnlh. 

"Does  he  smoke? "  asked  one  girl. 

"  Never,"  replied  the  other. 

"Drink?" 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  Use  profanity?  " 

"No." 

"  My  dear,  I  almost  hate  to  see  you  marry 
him." 

"Why?" 

"  He  seems  too  good  to  be  true." — Washington 
Star. 

Swaggs — "  Ah,  you  will  never  know  how  much  I 
regret  my  youthful  follies." 

Baggs — "  Why?  " 

Swaggs — "  Because,  now  that  I  have  money 
enough  to  indulge  them  without  compunctions  of 
conscience,  all  the  novelty  is  gone.- — E.rchange. 

Ontume — "I  remember  when  I  used  to  get 
thrashed  for  going  fishing,  and  then  lying  about 
it." 

Mrs.  Ontume — "It  didn't  do  you  much  good,  ap- 
parently." 

Ontume — "  Why  not?  " 

Mrs.  Ontume — "  You  do  it  yet." — World. 


MAN'S  AGE  By  AMUSEMENTS. 

Baby — Bawl. 
BoY — Baseball . 
Youth — Football. 
Man— French  Ball.— Xi/f. 


DDNBAM,  CARRiGAN  &  HAYDEN  CO. 

Incorporated  February  7th  1838. 

17  AND  19  Beale  St.,    18,  20,  22,  24  Main  St., 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

— IMrOBTEESlOF— 

ijneow^RE.  \m,  steel  m  eeuss 

GOODS. 

RAILROAD,  MINING   AND   MILL  SUPPLIES. 

IRON  PIPE,  TUBES,  FITTING,  ETC. 

NEW    YORK    OFFICE: 
107     CHAMBERS    STS££T. 


CAtlF-ORNIA. 

STORAGE    WAREHOUSE, 

722  Mission  St.,  bet.  Third  and  Fourth  St.s.,  San   Francisco. 
T.     H.    ROOM  BY,     Proprietor. 

BLiAKE,    MOFFITT    &    TOWNE, 

DEALERS   IN 

I»  ja.  I»  EJ  EV  , 

512  to  516  Sacramento  Street,  San  Franclsco,  Cal. 


@rnovai 


THEKEEUEy  Institute- 

OF  LOS  GyVTOS 

WILL  ON  FEB.  12m  1395,  BE  MOVED  TO 
14-  MC  ALLISTER  ST, 

THE  l.llVJIMJJiJ.J  ,^mst7;u¥e 

•    IN  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  WILL  BE  AT 

DoiVt  forget  rhis     •    14 MCALLISTER  5T.S.F. 
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ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


HER  POINT  OF  VIEW. 


I  liave  just  received  from  the  editor  of  the  Letter 
a  proof-copy  of  an  amuijing  article  by  "  The  Way- 
faring Man,"  with  instructions  to  "  deal  with  this 
gentleman  ae  he  deaerveB."  I  cannot  obey  orders 
because  it  is  not  in  woman's  nature  to  deal  with 
men  as  they  deserve,  more's  the  pity  and  more's 
man's  lu^k.  And  that  some  disinclination  prob- 
ably explains  woman's  inability  to  fight,  of  which 
"  The  M'ayfaring  Man  "  complains.  Now,  I  am 
not  a  pugilistic  creature,  as  even  Jack  will  allow, 
and  I  don't  believe  that  the  way  to  manage  a  hus- 
band, let  alone  other  men,  is  to  develop  a  muscle 
that  will  awe  him  into  submission,  and  I  don't 
want  to  vote  myself,  but  if  I  were  convinced  that 
men  are  refusing  the  ballot  to  women  because  we 
don't  murder  with  facility,  I  should  become  a  ram- 
pant suffragist,  and  prove  my  right  to  vote  in  a 
manner  which  •'  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a 
fool,"  would  understand. 

If  women  don't  fight  it  isn't  that  they  can't,  as 
the  Amazons  of  Dahomey  prove.  These  horrible 
creatures  have  no  fighting  qualifications  which 
many  other  women  do  not  possess.  But  other 
women  have  not  been  trained  for  such  work.  1 
notice,  however,  that  "  The  Wayfaring  Man  "  does 
not  declare  that  woman  can't  fight,  but  that  she 
doesn't.  Which  is  to  say,  that  woman,  if  she  wants 
the  ballot,  should  organize  militia,  shoot  at  a  mark, 
and,  when  riots  come,  turn  tail  and  run  like  our  own 
brave  troops  at  Sacramento.  Take  the  first  five 
thousand  women  who  pass  the  Baldwin  on  a  Satur- 
day afternoon,  give  them  guns  and  tell  them  how 
to  carry  and  load  them,  and  they  would  make  as 
good  soldiers  as  the  same  number  of  male  militia  1 
Lave  ever  heard  of.  Boes  "  The  Wayfaring  Man  " 
appreciate  the  fact  that  more  burglars  have  been 
caught  by  women  in  San  Francisco  during  the 
past  month  than  by  the  entire  detective  and  police 
forces  7 

As  a  matter  of  fact — and  I  want  "  The  Wayfaring 
Man  "  to  read  this  with  both  eyes — there  is  more 
of  the  old-time  martial  spirit  in  the  women  of  to- 
day than  in  the  men.  Men  have  grown  timid; 
they  will  stand  insult  and  dishonor  before  they  will 
tight.  They  are  looking  out  for  their  "  interests  " 
so  much  that  they  have  lost  character,  lost  self- 
respect.  They  have  so  much  at  stake  in  case  of  a 
war,  either  between  individuals  or  nations,*  that 
they  have  lost  all  sight  of  principle,  and  forgotten 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  sentiment  in  the 
world.  What  right  have  these  creatures  of  offices, 
counters,  and  shops,  to  deny  any  right  to  woman 
liecause  she  doesn't  fight? 

And  so  it  isn't  because  women  are  lacking  in  in- 
telligence, it  isn't  because  they  are  prejudiced,  it 
isn't  because  they  have  enough  to  do  at  home,  that 
women  should  be  denied  the  ballot?  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  and  all  the 
women  of  the  suffrage  movement,  have  been  wast- 
ing their  time  arguing  with  man.  He  doesn't  care 
for  justice  or  for  right,  so  says  "The  Wayfaring 
Man  " — force  is  the  only  thing  to  which  he  will  sur- 
render, and  that  not  of  the  moral  sort,  but  of  the 
physical.  Then,  my  good  sisters  in  this  movement, 
save  your  breath  and  study  the  manual  of  arms, 
distribute  guns  and  swords,  go  in  for  the  latest 
article  in  smokeless  i)0Hder,  and  if  man  doesn't 
recognize  reason,  but  wants  a  trial  at  arms,  give  it 
to  him.  It  isn't  tlie  strongest  man  to-day  that 
makes  the  best  soldier;  a  woman's  finger  is  just  as 

§ood  at  pulling  a  trigger  as  a  man's.    Science  has 
one  its  sliare  toward  equalizing  the  sexes. 

What  a  blood-thirsty,  disagreeable  tirade  I  am 
delivering,  and  all  because  of  a  man  whose  wife 
probably  rules  him  ten  times  more  severely  than 
she  rules  her  youngest  boy.  I  think  the  reason 
women  don't  vote  is  because  they  don't  want  to. 
Men  don't  care  wlicther  we  can  light  or  not,  and  I 
think  the  most  of  them  realize  that  we  would  make 
about  as  intelligent  citizens  as  they  do.  But  what's 
the  use  of  adding  to  the  number  of  "  sovereign 
citizens"?  If  what  Jack  tells  me  about  bosses,  and 
rings,  and  machines,  is  true,  it  doesn't  make  much 
difference  how  many  vote,  or  whether  they  are 
men  or  women.  But  I  don't  say  that  all  women 
shouldn't  vote,  because  I  don't  want  to;  the  only 
thing  I  can't  understand  is  why  so  many  of  them 


CHie. 

This  local  publication  has  grown  from  an  ex- 
perimental monthly  into  a  prosperous  and  ix)pular 
semi-monthly,  and  before  long,  no  doubt,  it  will  be 
the  standard  illustrated  weekly  of  the  coast.  No 
better  illustrations  than  those  of  Mr.  Nankivell  are 
to  be  found  in  any  American  or  English  weekly. 
Chic  is  destined  to  be  the  Life  of  the  Coast. 


MR.  CLEVELAND  TO  MRS.  DOMINIS.— (QUEEN   LIL.) 

My  dear  Mrs.  Dominis:    I  write  you  to  say 
That  the  way  you've  gone  back  oh  me  is  no  sort 

of  way 
To  treat  a  good  friend  who  was  trying  to  do 
The  best  he  knew  how  to  restorate  you. 
I  have  eat  up  of  nights  in  my  efforts  to  make 
These  free-born  American  citizens  not  shake 
The  cause  of  the  Queen;    and  have  kicked  like  a 

mule 
Against  their  attempts  to  knock  out  your  rule. 
1  have  fought  against  numbers,  and  firm  by  my  side 
Stands  Walter  Queen  Gresham,  my  hope  and  my 

pride. 
We  two  against  millions,  and  only  for  this: 
That  you  should  go  back  on  us.   'Oh,  Dominis, 
You  have  slumped  like  a  lily  hard  liit  by  the  frost, 
And  you  and  your  sceptre  "and  your  throne  have 

been  lost. 
Not  lost  by  our  doing.    Ah,  no!     Had  you  stood 
As  firmly  as  we  have,  your  cause  would  be  good; 
Not  to-day  or  to-morrow,  but  some  time  you'd  be 
The  cheese  in  the  Sandwich,  the  Queen  of  the  sea. 
But  now,  Mrs.  Dominis,  I  just  write  to  say 
You've  treated  me  badly  by  this  kind  of  play. 
And  hereafter,  madam,  whenever  I'm  told 
To  "  bevare  of  the  vidders,"  the  young  ones  or  old. 
In  whatever  station,  in  whosever  care, 
You  bet  your  sweet  life,  mum,  that  I  shall  beware. 
This  ends  it  between  us.     You  are  nothing  to  me. 
And  likewise  I'm  not  yours,  sincerely,  G.  C. ! 
—New   York  Sun. 


HUDSON  RIVER  DYEINC  AND  GLEANINC  WORKS. 

409  SuTTEB  St.  Telephone  5309. 


paired  in  Best  Style  at  Lowest  Prices. 

CBrpet8  cleaued,  3c  a  yai-il.     Konovatln^  a  Specialty. 

LACE  CURTAINS  AND   BLANKETS  CLEANED. 

Goods  called  for  and  delivered  to  auy  part  of  the  City  free 

of  charge. 


HORSES      PASTURED 

$l.50    per    IVionth. 

GOOD      KERD      AND      CARS  I 


SencI  for  Circala 


F.  A.  HYDE,  630  Commercial  St, 


MRS.  NETTU     LI  A  I  D 
HARRISON'S      n/MFX 

INVIGORATOR 


stops  udvauce  of  Grayness,  In- 
duces Vigorous  Secretion  of  the 
Natural  Coloring  Pigmeut. 

Continued  application  causes 
Klch  and  Luxurious  Hair  to 
Grow  on  Bald  Heads. 

Is  Guaranteed  to  be  Better  than 
any  other  Hair  Vigor  made. 

Free  from  any  Poison. 
PRICE,  11.00. 

Sold  by  ail  Druggists. 
MRS.     NETTIE     HARRISON, 


40  Geary  St.,  6an  Fr, 


>Cal. 


□  CCinENTilL   HOTEL; 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

A  QUIET  HOME,  CENTRALLY  LOCATED. 

)8B     WHO     APPRECIATE     COM 
ATTEKTION. 

WM.     B.    HOOPER,    Manager. 


$150  for  a  Sammer  Home. 

Beautiful  lots,  MX150  each,  at  Alto  on  the  North  FaclBc 
Coast  Railway,  only  40  mlnates'  ride  from  San  KrancUco,  tor 
•  IDO,  in  easy  monthly  payments.  No  Saloons  or  other 
Nuisances  Allowed.    For  Maps  and  full  particulars,  apply 

dOOST    &    WOOLLEY, 
4  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  FrancUco. 


Yale's 


Tonic 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  affords 
me  great  pleasure  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  my  Hair  Tonic,  which 
is  the  first  and  only  remedy  known  to 
chemistry  which  positively  turns  gray 
hair  back  to  its  original  color  without 
dye.  I  personally  indorse  its  action 
and  give  the  public  my  solemn  guaran- 
tee that  it  has  been  tested  in  every  con- 
ceivable way,  and  has  proved  itself  to 
be  the  only  hair  specific.  It  stops 
HAIR  FALLING  Immediately  and  creates 
a  luxurious  growth.  It  is  not  sticky  or 
greasy;  on  the  contrary,  it  makes  the 
hair  soft,  youthful,  fluffy,  and  keeps  it 
in  curl.  For  gentlemen  and  ladies 
with  hair  a  little  gray,  streaked  gray, 
entirely  gray,  and  with  BALD 
HEADS,  it  is  specially  recommended. 

Ail  druggists  sell  it.  Price,  $i;  six 
for  $5. 

It  Anybody  Otters  &  Substitute  Shun  Them. 


MME.  M.  YALE,  Health  and  Complexion 
Specialist,  Yale  Temple  of  Beauty,  No.  146  State 
street,  Chicago. 

LANGLEY  A  MICH.\ELS,  REDINGTON  & 
CO.  and  MACK  4  CO.  Wholesale  Droggists,  San 
Francisco,  are  supplying  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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THE  THEATRES. 

What  things  are  eeaential  to  the  success  of  a 
drama?  An  interesting  plot,  novel  situations,  or 
the  old  ones  in  a  new  dress,  an  unwavering  concep- 
tion clearly  carried  out,  a  plausible,  restful  climax 
— the  natural,  artistic  end  ot  the  story — a  good 
company  of  actors,  a  well  set  stage,  and  tasteful, 
intelligent  management.  Just  a  few  times  in  the 
theatrical  history  of  San  Francisco  we  have  had  all 
these,  and  the  combined  eirect  was  something 
memory  loves  to  linger  upon — a  beautiful,  living, 
speaking  picture;  life  not  as  it  is,  but  as  it  might 
be.  Such  a  spectacle  is  the  highest  form  of  enjoy- 
ment, because  of  its  skillful  mingling  of  the  real 
and  the  ideal,  because  of  tlie  necessary  excellence 
of  materials,  because  of  its  lofty  morality,  because 
of  its  poetic  justice.  It  is  a  painting,  a  story,  a 
song — all  in  one. 

A  dramatic  success  is  truly  enviable,  ami  lie  who 
has  written  a  fine  play,  and  sees  it  worthily  pre- 
sented, has  achieved  his  measure  of  greatness  and 
happiness.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  William  Greer  Harrison  should  write  a 
play ;  nor,  considering  the  gentleman's  social  and 
financial  prominence,  is  it  surprising  that  liis  play 
should  be  accepted  and  produced. 

The  first  night's  audience  at  the  California,  which 
was  crowded  with  the  author's  friends,  pronounced 
"  Runnymede ' '  a  great  success.  What  society  finds 
entertaining  is  always  sure  of  exciting  the  reverent 
curiosity  of  those  who  are  not  within  the  charmed 
circle,  but  would  like  to  be.  So  the  play  will  run 
a  week  at  the  California,  and  after  that  there  will 
probably  be  a  farewell  dinner  to  Warde  and  James. 
Then  these  discreet  players  will  leave  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  and  as  the  pretty  costumes  and  scenery  can 
be  used  in  other  plays,  "  Runnymede "  will  be 
dropped  from  Warde  and  James's  repertoire.  For 
ideas,  like  all  living  things,  are  subject  to  the  law 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  "  Runnymede  " 
is  weak,  unfit  for  the  struggle  for  existence. 

This  child  of  Jlr.  Harrison's  brain  has  had  all 
the  advantages.  She  has  been  sent  to  the  fashion- 
able school  and  makes  her  debut  in  the  proper  cir- 
cles. What  little  talent  she  has  has  been  diligently 
cultivated.  If  she  be  content  with  her  surround- 
ings, if  she  be  satisfied  with  the  good-natured  ap- 
plause of  Bohemian  Club  friends,  her  little,  school- 
girl accomplishments  may  pass  muster.  But 
when  she  leaves  the  amateur  hot-house  and  be- 
comes ambitious  for  professional  glory,  she  is  fit 
subject  for  criticism. 

In  all  minor  details,  Mr.  Harrison's  play  is  a 
success.  In  all  important,  vital  points,  it  is  a  fail- 
ure. If  it  were  a  great,  or  even  a  good  play,  it 
could  dispense  with  the  embellishments — which 
after  all  are  only  accessories — and  still  merit 
praise.  Being  a  failure,  the  little  prettinesses  can- 
not save  it. 

The  author  who  takes  an  historical  subject  for 
his  play,  confesses  his  own  inability  to  construct  a 
plot.  But  if  he  steep  the  mummy  in  the  wine  of 
his  imagination,  if  he  vitalize  it  with  the  strength 
of  his  intellect,  if  he  make  it  glow  and  throb  with 
living  passion,  he  is  very  near  the  god-head  of  ori- 
ginality. 

That  Robin  Hood  was  brave,  that  King  John 
was  base,  that  Marian  was  lovely  and  loveable, 
tliat  Friar  Tuck  was  a  jovial  giant — we  knew  it  all 
before.  What  new  light  has  Mr.  Harrison  thrown 
upon  the  old  characters?  King  John's  passion  for 
Marian  and  the  granting  of  the  great  charter  are 
the  two  innovations  Mr.  Harrison  has  made  in  the 
simple  old  tale,  which,  by  the  way,  is  fit  for  noth- 
ing greater  than  musical  comedy.  But  there  is  no 
Virginius  to  lift  the  episode  of  a  daughter's  peril 
to  the  heights  of  tragedy ;  and  as  for  the  charter, 
were  it  even  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  it 
would  arouse  enthusiasm  in  the  gallery  only. 
It's  a  worthy  document,  no  doubt,  but  still 
it  is  only  parchment.  And  one  requires  a  flesh- 
and-blood  interest  in  the  drama.  The  play  is 
lacking  action.  It  does  not  move,  it  does  not 
interest.  There  are  no  opportunities  to  challenge 
the  actor's  ability,  there  are  no  thrilling  scenes, 
there  is  not  the  one  touch  of  nature  without  which  a 
play  is  all  words,  nothing  but  words.  And  the 
author  of  "  Runnymede  "  is  not  remarkable  for  his 
use  of  words.  His  language  is  commonplace,  his 
ideas  are  expressed  in  stereotyped  phrases.  When 
an  adjective  is  once  married  to  a  noun,  it  never 
occurs  to  a  man  of  Mr.  Harrison's  mental  calibre  to 

Sut  these  two  asunder.  Still,  when  he  is  original, 
[r.  Harrison  is  startling.  For  instance,  Robin 
Hood  tells  Friar  Tuck  not  to  weep,  for  his  tears  will 
"  mount  to  the  sky  " — a  hydraulic  miracle. 

The  patient  seeker  for  some  good — and  not  even 
"  Runnymede  "  is  wholly  bad — may  find  material 
to  praise  in  the  first  scene  between  Littlejohn  and 
small,  saucy  Marjorie,  the  Cardinal's  reminiscent 
talk  with  Friar  Tuck,  the  Friar's  love  tale  with  its 
cynical  ending,  and  an  occasional  pretty  speech  of 
Robin  Hood.  But,  as  a  whole,  "Runnymede" 
does  not  excite  one's  admiration,  nor  rouse  one's 


interest.  It  is  unworthy  the  pretty  costumes, 
Stewart's  beautiful,  appropriate  music,  and  the 
honest  efforts  of  capable  actors  and  actresses. 


There  isn't  a  good  chorus  in  the  "Gaiety  Girl," 
but  every  girl  in  it  can  kick.  There  isn't  much 
plot  to  the  play,  and  what  there  is  isn't  very  sensi- 
ble, hut  there  is  every  opportunity  for  dancing. 
Lucy  Murray,  the  Pierrot  ot  the  Carnival  Dance, 
finds  her  head  a  nuisance,  so  high  and  so  straight 
can  she  kick.  One  is  almost  tempted  to  wish  that 
there  were  no  such  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  dancer's 
victorious  legs,  for  then  perhaps  they  might  de- 
scribe a  complete  circle.  Who  can  tell?  One 
thing,  however,  is  certain,  Lucy  Murray  wouldn't 
miss  that  small,  round  head  of  hers. 

In  the  "  Gaiety  Gh'l  "  Company,  the  head  has 
been  dethroned;  the  feet  reign  supreme.  To  be 
sure,  Lady  Virginia  needs  a  tongue  for  those  satiri- 
cal, biting  little  speeches  of  hers,  and  Harry  Monk- 
house,  Leedham  Bentock,  and  Fred  Kaye  make 
good  use  of  theirs,  but  for  the  rest  of  the  company 
the  head  is  a  superfluity.  It  may  be  that  the  En- 
glish dancer's  head  is  onlj^alink;  that  as  time  goes 
on  Nature  will  dispense  with  this  organ — which  is 
of  no  use,  apparently,  except  to  be  ignominiously 
kicked  by  the  triumphant  foot — and  a  new  race 
willbebred,a  race  of  kickers.  In  the  meantime, 
let  us  Americans  besatisfied  with  our  simple,  pro- 
vincial pleasures,  for  we  have  not  been  educated 
up — or  down — to  the  European  standard. 

A  great  many  pretty  girls,  allof  whom  can  dance; 
a  number  of  men  with  good  voices  and  invaluable 
as  fashion  plates;  half  a  dozen  stars,  who  kick 
with  various  degrees  ot  grace,  speed,  and  vigor;  an 
excellent  comedian,  Monkhouse;  and  a  play  that  is 
spangled  with  clever  songs  and  speeches,  wliose  wit 
is  too  broad  at  times  for  our  uncultivated  taste,  and 
lacks  besides  the  good-natured  kindliness  of  Amer- 
ican humor — such  is  the  latest  product  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  Theatre,  London. 

MliU.\M   MiCHELSOX. 


THEATRICAL  AND  MUSICAL  NOTES. 

Coguelin  and  Bernhardt  are  plaWng  together  at 
the  Renaissance  in  Paris.  "  Amphitryon  "  is  the 
play. 

Adele  aus  der  Ohe  is  in  New  York  playing  the 
piano  as  beautifully  as  ever,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society. 

It  is  said  that  the  receipts  from  Sardou's  new 
play,  "Madame  Sans-Gene,"  have  already  amounted 
to  more  than  half  a  million  dollais. 

Marguerite  Meringtoii ,  who  wrote  ' '  Captain  Let- 
torblair,"  is  writing  a  comedy  for  Sol  Smith  Rus- 
sell, which  he  will  produce  next  season. 

The  "  Gaiety  Girl  "  is  to  run  a  week  longer  at 
the  Baldwin.  Then  we  shall  have  Marie  Bur- 
roughs in  "  Judah  "  and  "  The  Profligate." 

The  first  presentation  on  the  American  stage  of 
Ben  Jonson's  "Epicojne,  or  the  Silent  Woman," 
was  given  in  New  York  on  the  evening  of  February 
7th.  The  play  was  performed  by  the  studems  of 
the  American  Academy  of  the  Dramatic  Arts,  under 
the  direction  of  Franklin  H.  Sargent. 

The  forty-third  Popular  Concert  will  take  place 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  Februai-y  23d,  at  Golden 
Gate  Hall.  There  will  be  a  string  quartette  by 
Tschaikowsky,  songs  by  Frank  Coffin,  a  Mendels- 
sohn Sonata  tor  piano  and  'cello,  and  a  trio  played 
by  Mrs.  Carr  and  Messrs.  Beel  and  Heine. 

'  'A  Temperance  Town  " — one  of  Hoyt's  latest  and 
best  farces — comes  to  the  California  Theatre  next 
week.  The  town  is  in  Vermont,  where  Hoyt  used 
to  live,  and  the  characters  are  of  the  village  order 
— the  town  drunkard,  the  leader  of  the  country 
bar,  the  reform  preacher,  the  whisky-selling  drug- 
gist who  wants  saloons  abolished. 

Miss  Phoebe  Couzens,  L.L.  B.,  the  famous  law- 
yer of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  will  deliver  her  great  lec- 
ture, entitled  "  The  Golden  Calf,"  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Theatre  on  Sunday  evening,  February  24th , 
at  8  o'clock.  The  lecture  is  a  review  of  America's 
financial  policy — the  evil  of  bond  issues  and  fund- 
ing bills.  Miss  Couzens  is  the  first  woman  in  the 
United  States  to  whom  the  doors  of  the  law  school 
of  a  university  were  opened.  She  also  enjoys  the 
unique  distinction  of  being  the  first  woman  to  be  a 
United  States  Marshal.  Reserved  seat  tickets  are 
now  on  sale  at  the  box-office,  and  the  price  has 
been  placed  at  50  cents  to  any  part  of  the  theatre. 

Mascagni's  new  opera,  "Ratcliffe,"  is  to  be  first 
performed  in  Berlin  at  the  Royal  Opera  House,  and 
the  premiere  will  be  about  the  middle  of  next 
month,  says  a  writer  in  the  World.  Sylva  is  to 
sine  the  principal  part,  that  of  Ratclifl'e,  a  Scottish 
outlaw.  The  text  closely  follows  the  one-act  tragedy 
by  the  youthful  Henry  Heine,  written  in  1822,  and 


is  weird  and  melodramatic,  almost  like  that  of 
"Cavalleria  Rusticaua,"  only  with  the  difference 
that  in  "  Ratcliffe  "  it  is  the  gray,  misty  romance 
of  the  Scotch  highlands  instead  of  that  of  sun  kissed 
Sicily.  The  music,  however,  is  too  somber,  I  am 
told  on  good  authority,  and  not  by  any  means 
catchy.  The  managemput  is  expecting  Mascagni 
himself  here  to  direct  his  opera  on  the  first  night. 

The  musical  critic  of  the  New  Yoik  Sun,  wriling 
of  the  new  American  grand  opera,  "The  Scarlet 
Letter,"  says  :  "Many  parts  of  the  musical  writ- 
ing show  a  power  quite  astonishing,  and  at  all  times 
is  shown  a  sense  of  the  dramatic  and  the  intense 
which  is  thrilling.  In  boldness  of  invention  and 
method  Mr.  Damrosch  out-wagners  Wagner  him- 
self. Havin!5  been  brought  up  from  the  cradle  on 
this  master's  music,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  has 
adopted  all  his  ideas  and  theories.  But  let  no  one 
think  from  the  foregoing  tliat  Mr.  Damrosch  has 
nefariously  taken,  incorporated,  or  otherwise  made 
use  of  any  of  Wagner's  themes.  No — "The  Scarlet 
Letter"  is  original,  and  only  the  plan  of  making 
certain  musical  phrases  typify  certain  people,  things, 
and  emotions  followed.  Another  of  Wagner's  theo- 
ries Damrosch  has  adopted  in  his  work,  by  which 
is  meant  entire  disregard  of  mere  sensuous  beauty, 
a  scorn  of  phrases  that  might  please  the  ear  without 
describing  accurately  the  poetic  thought  attached 
to  them." 


Irving's  production  of  "  King  .\rthur  "  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  dramatic  events  of  the  Lon- 
don season.  The  piece  is  based  on  the  Arthurian 
Legend,  chiefly  according  to  Sir  Thomas  Malory's 
version,  but  Mr.  Comyns  Qarr,  the  author  of  the 
libretto,  which  is  very  poetical  in  many  parts,  has 
not  limited  himself  to  that  source  of  inspiration .  Mr. 
Carr  compacted  not  only  a  poetic  but  also  a  work- 
able drama,  and  the  Lyceum  Theater  has  added  an- 
other great  production  to  its  repertory.  Nnthing 
.VI  r.  Irving  has  hitherto  attempted  approaches  the 
spectacular  effects  here  produced.  So  great  an  au- 
thority as  ^^ir  Edward  Burne-Jones  designed  the 
dresses  and  assisted  in  artistic  suggestions  for  the 
stage  management.  He,  however,  shrank  from  de- 
picting the  vision  of  the  Holy  Grail.  All  the  au- 
dience was  permitted  to  see  was  an  angelic  form 
crossing  in  a  beam  of  lime  light,  carrying  the  chal- 
ice, to  the  accompaniment  of  a  peal  of  thunder. 
The  quest  of  the  Grail,  Merlin's  interview  at  the 
Mystic  Mere,  the  assemblages  of  the  knights  and 
priests.  White  Thorne  Wood,  where  Guinevere  and 
Launcelot  met  in  guilty  love,  and  other  scenic  ac- 
cessories, were  all  of  the  highest  order.  The  act- 
ing, however,  did  not  supply  Mr.  Irving  with  one 
of  his  strongest  parts,  for  the  burden  fell  on  Miss 
Ellen  Terry  as  Guinevere,  and  on  Mr.  Forbes  Rob- 
ertson as  Launcelot ;  and  both  were  as  perfect  as 
anything  on  the  English  stage. — NeM'  York  Pmt. 
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ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


ALL  THE  WAY  FROM  LONDON. 

A  well-known  bislioi)  tells  a  story  of  a  clerk  at  a 
villa),'e  church  who  deliberately  took  half  a  crown 
out  of  the  plate  as  he  brought  it  up  to  the  com- 
munion-table, and  slipped  it  into  his  pocket. 

"  I  saw  him  take  it,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  and  in- 
tended to  charge  him  with  it  at  the  end  of  the  ser- 
vice, but,  carried  away  by  the  sublimity  of  the  ser- 
vice, I  forgot  all  about  it.  Next  day  I  remembered 
aud  spoke  about  it." 

"  '  Oh,  sir,'  said  the  old  clerk,  '  never  you  worry 
about  that ;  that  half-crown  has  done  good  service 
for  many  j'eare.  I  keep  it  to  put  down  first;  and 
then  the  gentry,  seeing  a  poor  man  like  me  put  2s. 
6d.  in  the  plate,  can't  for  shame  give  less.'  " — TU- 
BUS. 

A  drill-sergeant  of  a  volunteer  regiment  in  drill- 
ing a  squad  whom  he  was  instructing  in  the  funeral 
exercise,  said,  "  Now,  lads,  I  want  to  see  how  well 
you  can  do  it.  I'm  going  to  walk  through  the 
ranks,  and  I  wish  you  to  suxjpose  I'm  the  corpse." 
He  ordered  the  squad  to  rest  on  their  arms  re- 
versed, and  stitnd  at  ease.  Then  liewalked  through 
the  ranks,  and  addressed  them  as  follows :  "  Your 
arms  are  all  right  and  your  feet  are  all  right,  but 
there  is  one  thing  wanting,  my  lads;  you  hadn't 
that  look  of  regret  on  your  lace  that  you  ought  to 
have  when  a  corpse  walks  past." — London  Ex- 
change. 

A  man,  notorious  for  his  "  nearness,"  lately  went 
into  a  butcher's  and  inquired  the  price  of  a  soup 
bone.  The  proprietor  of  the  shop  is  a  generous 
fellow,  and  In  answer  to  the  old  man's  question  he 
said,  "  Oh,  I'll  give  you  that." 

The  customer  put  his  hand  to  his  ear.  He  is 
somewhat  hard  of  hearing,  and  had  missed  the 
other's  reply. 

"  Can't  you  take  something  off  that?  "  he  asked. 

The  butcher  took  pity  on  him. 

*'  Yes,"  he  said,  '*  call  it  twopence."  ■.* 

And  the  old  man  went  home  with  a  comfortable 
sense  of  having  made  a  good  bargain. — TU-BUs. 

Lord  Aberdeen  once  left  London  at  midnight  in  a 
sleeping-car  for  the  North.  In  the  morning  he  saw 
a  stranger  opix)site  him.  "  Excuse  me,"  said  the 
stranger,  "  may  I  ask  if  you  are  rich?  "  Somewhat 
surprised,  his  lordship  replie<J  that  he  was  toler- 
ably well-to-do.  "May  I  ask,"  continued  the  strang- 
er, "  how  rich  you  are?"  "  Well,  if  it  will  do  you 
any  good  to  know,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  suppose  I 
have  several  hundred  thousand  jwunds."  "  In- 
deed! "  went  on  the  stranger;  "  then,  if  I  were  as 
rich  as  you,  and  snored  as  loud  as  you,  I  should 
take  a  whole  carriage,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  the 
sleep  of  others." — Household   Words. 

"A  clergyman"  writes  a  correspondent,  "  set 
out  the  other  afternoon  on  a  begging  expedition. 
Three  rich  men  were,  on  this  occasion,  selected  as 
victims.  t~aid  Number  One,  after  listening  to  an 
earnest  appeal  for  funds  to  build  a  new  church, 
'I'm  sorry  I  cannot  help  you,  but  the  fact  is,  I 
don't  like  your  views.  You  are  too  evangelical.' 
Number  Two  would  have  been  glad  to  contribute 
to  the  funds,  but  unfortunately  the  poor  vicar  was 
not«ufhciontly  evangelical  to  suit  him.  Arrived 
at  Number  Three,  nil  seemed  to  promise  well,  and 
after  a  very  sympathetic  chat,  the  rich  man  ex- 
claimed, with  a  warm  hand-shake,  '  It  is  most 
cheering  to  meet  with  one  whose  views  accord  so 
perfectly  with  my  own,  but  as  I  am  firmly  per- 
suaded that  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  will 
take  place  before  your  church  is  built,  it  would  be 
useless  for  me  to  give  you  anything.' " — Weslmin- 
iler  Gazette. 

.Some  good  stories  of  the  late  Lord  Cai-digan  and 
his  shooting  exploits  have  lately  l)een  retold  in 
Blackwood.  On  one  occasion,  it  is  said,  he  was 
annoyed  with  his  keeper  about  the  scarcity  of 
game,  and  ordered  him  to  beat  through  another 
weed  which  he  pointed  out,  promising  instant  dis- 
missal if  satisfactory  results  were  not  obtained. 

"  But,  my  lord,"  urged  the  keeper. 

He  was  interrupted  by  Lord  Cardigan.  "  Not  a 
word,  sir !     Obey  my  orders  at  once !  ' ' 

Terrified,  the  wretched  man  slunk  off,  and  the 
wood  was  duly  lieaten  up  to  the  guns.  There  was 
scarcely  a  head  of  game  in  it.  Limj)  and  dejected, 
the  unfortunate  keeper  came  up,  and,  when  his 
lordship  had  said  all  he  had  to  say,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  stop  for  want  of  breath,  the  poor  man 
meekly  pleaded : 

"  But,  my  lord,  it's  not  your  wood  at  all — only 
you  told  mo  to  beat  it." 

Another  story  is  that  Lord  Cardigan  always  shot 
annually  at  the  same  place  in  Northamptonshire. 
The  woods  were  dillicult  ones  to  beat  well,  being 
rambling  and  boll  iw,  necessitating  the  use  of  a 
large  number  of  "stops."  These  "stops"  were 
alwava,  as  is  generally  the  case,  small  boj-s.    But 


in  this  particulai-  year  the  case  was  different.  Ijord 
Cardigan's  quick  eye  noticed  that,  instead  of  the 
small  boys,  the  "stops"  were  grown-up  men. 
This  struck  him  so  much  that  he  asked  the  keeper 
why  it  was  so,  saying  that  it  must  come  very  ex- 
pensive.   The  keeper  replied : 

"  Well,  you  fee,  my  lord,  your  lordship  shot  the 
boys  down  rather  close  last  year." 

Some  time  ago  a  man  went  to  visit  a  friend  who 
was  an  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum.  After  a  pro- 
longed chat,  in  a  humorous  if  not  very  edifying 
vein,  the  ^asitor  thought  it  auout  time  to  go.  "  Is 
that  clock  right,  Jock?"  he  as'ied  of  the  inmate. 
Jock  gazed  at  him  for  a  minute  or  so  in  speechless 
amazement,  then,  laying  his  hand  compassionately 
on  his  shoulder,  said :  "Man,  dae  ye  think  it  wid 
be  here  if  it  was  right?" — Household  Words. 
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The  outlook  for  the  passage  of  a  Lexow 
bill  by  the  Legislature  grows  more  and  more 
discouraging.  The  reasons  for  this  are  quite 
apparent.  Since  the  clergy  took  the  lead  in 
the  movement  the  lines  of  the  proposed  in- 
vestigation have  been  so  narrowed  that  pop- 
ular interest  has  abated.  It  seems  to  sur- 
prise the  clergy  to  find  that  the  laws  against 
the  social  evil  are  not  strictly  enforced  in 
San  Francisco,  but  it  surprises  nobody  else. 
There  is  not  a  city  in  the  United  States  of 
equal  size  where  such  laws  are  enforced,  or 
if  there  is  anywhere  greater  outward  severity 
the  actual  consequences  to  morals  are  not  such 
as  to  commend  themselves  to  those  who  are 
more  concerned  for  real  results  than  they  are 
for  appearances.  It  is  known  to  all  persons 
acquainted  with  the  administration  of  affairs 
in  this  city  that  the  prohibitory  laws  of  the 
statute  books  are  intended  to  clothe  the 
Chief  of  Police  with  power  to  regulate  the 
evil.  It  is  also  known  to  such  that  this 
power  has  been  constantly  exercised.  The 
concentration  of  the  evil  in  a  few  quarters, 
which  gives  so  much  offense  to  the  Park- 
hursts,  means  simply  that  Chief  Crowley  has 
been  careful  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
residences  of  the  Magdalens  throughout  the 
city.  Possibly  more  secluded  quarters  of  the 
town  might  have  been  selected  for  the  herd- 
ing of  the  abandoned  women,  but  two  in- 
fluences have  prevented  this.  Property 
owners  and  residents  of  other  neighborhoods 
have  had  a  voice  in  the  matter,  and  usage 
has  been  powerful.  The  localities  given  over 
to  open  vice  are  the  same  as  those  surren- 
dered to  it  from  the  earliest  days.  The  Chief 
of  Police  is  given  no  credit  for  that  watch- 
fulness which  has  preserved  the  city  in  gen- 
eral from  pollution.  That  policemen  prey 
upon  the  women  is  doubtless  true.  In  this 
the  guilty  officers  are  like  most  other  people 
who  have  dealings  with  them,  including  the 
most  respectable  merchants  who  sell  to  them, 
and  know  their  character.  But  under  what 
system  of  regulation  are  they  protected 
from  spoliation?  One  of  strongest  arguments 
against  the  French  practice  of  licensing  is 
that  the  hapless  creatures  are  placed  by  it 
utterly  at  the  mercy  of  the  blackmailing 
police. 

It  is  not  clear  how  a  Lexow  Committee, 
which  shall  advertise  to  all  the  world  Mor- 
ton street  and  the  other  social  sewers  of  the 
town,  could  lessen  their  publicity,  or  abate 
in  any  degree  this  curse.    The  Magdalen  is 


not  to  be  suppressed  by  act  of  Legislature, 
or  invective  from  the  pulpit,  or  the  jailing 
of  a  bribe-taking  policeman  or  two.  As 
Lecky,  in  his  "  History  of  Morals",  says, 
"  She  remains,  while  creeds  and  civilizations 
rise  and  fall,  the  eternal  priestess  of  hu- 
manity, blasted  for  the  sins  of  the  people." 


When  the  movement  for  a  Lexow  Com- 
mittee was  understood  to  mean  a  desire  for 
an  open  Grand  Jury  that  would,  besides 
looking  into  the  misconduct  of  city  officials, 
probe  the  reputed  corruption  of  successive 
Boards  of  Supervisors  by  the  agents  of  rich 
corporations,  and,  unmindful  of  the  statute 
of  limitations,  drag  out  the  truth  as  to  past 
Senatorial  elections,  and  in  general  lay  bare 
the  methods  by  which  the  associated  vil- 
lainies have  given  us  a  government  by  money 
instead  of  a  government  by  the  people,  all 
honest  men  of  sense  wanted  that  committee. 
But  the  clergy,  by  imposing  the  complexion 
of  their  peculiar  minds  upon  the  agitation, 
have  given  it  an  almost  exclusively  "  moral" 
color,  men  of  judgment  have  become  languid, 
and  the  Legislature  has  learned  that  it  may 
play  with  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
preachers  without  incensing  the  general  pub- 
lic. The  laity  don't  want  a  Lexow  investi- 
gation which  would  have  as  its  principal  re- 
sults a  clamor  over  the  social  evil,  an  outcry 
about  all-night  saloons,  an  exposure  of  the 
unspeakable  life  of  the  dives  to  the  public 
eye,  and  a  determined  effort  to  secure  by  law 
a  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  By 
making  the  Lexow  movement  "  religious"  it 
has  been  deprived  of  its  masculinity,  its 
strength.  Good  citizens  of  modern  mould, 
whether  of  the  church  or  not,  have  an  in- 
stinctive aversion  to  clerical  leadership  in 
political  affairs,  and  even  in  moral  activity 
when  that  activity  goes  beyond  the  church 
and  affects  the  whole  community.  To  at- 
tempt to  account  for  that  aversion  would 
carry  one  back  into  history,  and  consume 
much  more  space  than  I  have  at  my  service. 
That  it  is  a  very  real  and  very  strong  aversion 
none  are  better  aware  than  intelligent  and 
informed  clergymen. 


To-day  I  publish  with  pleasure  a ,  letter 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Irwin,  pastor  of  St.  John's 
Presbyterian  Church.  It  was  not  written 
for  publication,  but  I  am  glad  he  gave  me 
permission  to  print  such  portions  of  it  as 
were  not  specifically  forbidden  print.  As  he 
accompanied  none  of  his  paragraphs  with 
such  an  inhibition,  I  publish  it  just  as  it  was 
penned.  And  the  complete  letter  does  him 
honor,  it  is  so  sane,  so  Christ-like,  in  its 
whole  spirit.  Mr.  Irwin  recognizes  that  evil 
is  done  by  spreading  abroad  the  facts  of  low 
vice,  but  thinks  the  compensating  good  justi- 
fies the  spreading.  As  Morton  street  is  the 
case  in  point,  I  differ  from  him.  What  he 
aims  at  is  that  vice  shall  be  compelled  to 


"put  up  its  shutters."  That  is  a  worthy 
aim,  though  I  don't  agree  with  him  that  the 
sort  of  vice  exhibited  on  Morton  street  lures 
many  souls  from  better  ways.  Let  Mr. 
Irwin  study  the  sort  of  men  who  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  alley,  and  say  if  he  thinks  they 
are  of  the  kind  who  have  any  innocence  or 
delicacy  to  lose.  Spiritually,  they  are  as 
little  likely  to  feel  the  soil  of  what  they  see 
as  a  hod-carrier's  overalls  are  to  be  injured 
by  the  spatter  of  mortar.  If  a  Lexow  Com- 
mittee is  needed  to  seclude  low  vice  from 
view,  a  gate  at  either  end  of  Morton 
street  would  serve  the  purpose.  And  what 
could  a  committee  do  except  to  recom- 
mend more  laws,  or  the  enforcement  of  those 
we  already  have?  Dr.  Dille — who  is  an  un- 
pleasant person,  he  seeming  to  me  to  take  a 
pleasure  in  rioting  in  his  discoveries — has 
done  the  direct  thing  in  charging  Police 
Commissioner  Tobin  with  being  the  land- 
lord of  houses  occupied  by  fallen  women. 
But  since  he  says  he  has  discovered  that, 
why  need  he  call  for  a  legislative  committee 
to  rediscover  it? 


There's  the  whole  practical  point  against 
the  Lexow  movement  on  the  lines  it  has 
taken.  What  is  to  prevent  Dr.  Dille  from 
proceeding  against  Mr.  Tobin?  And  there 
is  law  enough  in  existence  to  enable  Mr. 
Irwin  to  secure  all  he  asks  from  a  Lexow 
Committee.  Therein  lies  the  "  more  excel- 
lent way  "  he  asks  me  to  point  him.  He 
saw  nothing  on  Morton  street  that  is  not 
against  the  statutes.  He  himself  quoted 
the  laws  which  were  being  violated.  Why 
should  the  filth  he  observed  have  been 
spread  on  the  pages  of  a  newspaper  to  offend 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers  when  he 
had  learned  the  remedy  for  it,  in  so  far  as 
law  affords  a  remedy?  It  is  a  large  task  for 
one  man  to  attack  the  social  evil  in  its  in- 
trenchments,  but  it  would  be  better,  braver 
work  to  attempt  it  than  to  run  the  risk  of 
befouling  innocent  minds  in  order  to  drum 
recruits  to  his  assistance.  Mr.  Irwin,  and 
other  good  men  who,  like  him,  have  emerged 
fi-om  their  refined  seclusion  in  the  public  in- 
terest to  combat  gross  evil,  will,  I  know, 
take  my  word  for  it  when  I  say  I  respect 
their  motives  while  I  deprecate  their  meth- 
ods. They  will  also,  I  trust,  believe  me, 
when  I  tell  them  that  they  shock  judicious 
men  of  the  world  by  what  they  do,  as  well 
as  fail  to  inspire  such  men  with  the  smallest 
confidence  in  the  utility  of  their  sacrifice  of 
decency.  It  is  the  habit  of  clergymen  as- 
suming that  they  are  set  apart  from  the 
world  which  betrays  them  into  mischief. 
Sensational  newspapers  use  them  and  make 
the  judicious  grieve.  There  was  not  one  thing 
recorded  by  Mr.  Irwin  in  the  Examiner  that, 
with  relatively  little  publicity,  could  not 
have  been  attacked  legally.  We  have  a 
society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  (two  of 
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them,  if  I  am  not  'in  error),  and  if  Mr. 
Irwin  shrank  from  the  enterprise  of  assail- 
ing alone  what  he  beheld,  he  could  have  ap- 
pealed to  organized  help.  Every  den  on 
Morton  street,  every  inmate  of  every  den, 
every  visitor,  is  amenaVjle  to  the  law.  Mr. 
Irwin  could  have  caused  arrests  with  an  au- 
thority and  with  an  effect  to  which  a  Lexow 
Committee  could  have  added  nothing.  Had 
he  and  his  clerical  coadjutors  gone  before 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  in  the  inter- 
est of  such  as  are  tempted  by  the  spectacle 
of  immodest  women  at  open  windows,  peti- 
tioned for  an  ordinance  requiring  the  gates, 
or  by  going  to  the  Chief  of  Police  forced  ar- 
rests, these  attempts  would  have  brought 
them  into  co-operative  contact  with  the  au- 
thorities, and  then  they  would  have  learned 
what  could  be  done.  That  experience 
would  have  taught  them  to  abandon  their 
present  assumption  that  that  evil  flourishes 
because  those  who  are  armed  with  the  law's 
power  to  obliterate  it  want  it  to  flourish. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Irwin,  I  am  certain,  is  a  good 
man,  a  sincere  man,  a  Christian  man,  and  a 
sensible  one.  I  won't  say  as  much  for  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Dille.  If  the  Rev.  Mr.  Irwin  will 
take  a  word  of  counsel  from  one  who  has 
seen  the  city  and  its  government  through 
many  years  in  a  light  very  different  from 
that  in  which  it  presents  itself  to  him,  he 
will  go  to  Chief  of  Police  Crowley  and  ask 
for  an  hour's  friendly,  confidential  talk.  He 
will  learn  more  from  that  familiar  conversa- 
tion than  from  much  meditation,  and  many 
conventions  and  mass  meetings.  I  know 
Mr.  Crowley  to  be  an  honest  man,  and  a  good 
man  with  a  warm  heart.  I  am  certain  that 
if  he  thought  it  possible  to  abolish  Morton 
street,  and  the  passions,  weaknesses,  and 
interests  that  Morton  street  represents,  he 
would  not  wait  for  any  pulpit  to  prompt 
him  to  do  it.  But  the  world  offers  an  aspect 
to  a  Chief  of  Police  such  as  it  docs  not  present 
to  the  minister  of  a  Presbyterian  church. 
And  I  venture  to  predict  that  the  pastor  of 
St.  John's,  being  what  hie  letter  to  me  shows 
him  to  be,  would  come  away  from  the  con- 
ference with  new  views — views  which  would 
make  him  less  eager  for  the  Lexow  Com- 
mittee, as  that  committee  is  now  asked  for, 
and  a  profound  respect  for  an  official  whom 
now  he  is  disposed  to  deem  particeps  criminis 
with  the  patrolmen,  who  are  by  association, 
and  may  be  for  other  reasons,  led  into  the 
persuasion  that  Magdalen's  head  should  not 
be  clubbed  the  instant  it  is  shown  outside  her 
wretched  window. 

One  thing  ilr.  Irwin  would  learn  is  that 
Morton  street  has  not  gone  on  through  the 
years  undisturbed  by  protest.  The  fact  that 
the  ownership  of  property  upon  it,  let  for  im- 
moral purposes,  has  provoked  a  condemna- 
tory ordinance  is  irrefragable  proof  of  pro- 
test. The  Chief  of  Police  can  tell  Mr.  Ir- 
win, as  he  has  told  me  many  times,  that  an 
embargo  on  the  infected  thoroughfare  rouses 
in  expostulation  others  than  the  pitiable 
women  who  live  there  Again  and  again  the 
street  has  been  blockaded  —  that  is,  police- 
men have  been  stationed  at  its  entrances  to 
keep  men  out  of  it.  With  what  consequences? 
Powerful,  and  respectable,  interests  have 
been  roused  against  the  embargo.  Let  Mor- 
ton street  be  closed — let  that  happen  which 
Mr.  Irwin,  Dr.  Dille,  and  the  other  clergy- 
men are  demanding  —  and  there  march  upon 
the  Chief  the  owners  of  the  fashionable  dry- 
goods  stores,  whose  trade  falls  off,  and  the 
owners  of  all  stores  who  are  dependent  in 
any  degree  upon  the  patronage  of  the  women. 
That  means  the  owners  of  most  of  the  stores 
whose  incomes  are  derived  from  women  cus- 
tomers, good  and  bad.  Then  come  the  laud- 
lords  and  the  friends  of  the  landlords,  and 
the  Chief  is  made  to  feel  that  in  closing  Mor- 


ton street  he  has  laid  a  sacrilegious  hand 
upon  the  foundations  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion, for  those  whose  business  has  been  in- 
juriously affected  have  many  friends,  whose 
influence  is  great,  and  it  ramifies  in  a  way 
that  one  so  little  acquainted  with  the  world 
as  a  good  and  decent  man  like  Mr.  Irwin  does 
not  dream  of.  Were  he  cognizant  of  the  truth 
the  social  evil  would  not  seem  to  him  so  iso- 
lated a  problem  as  it  now  does.  This  does  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  he  should  abate  his 
assaults  upon  it,  but  only  that  he  should  put 
more  arrows  in  his  quiver  and  be  inspired  to 
fight  it  harder  than  ever. 

He  had  learned  much — much  that  a 
Lexow  Committee  would  bring  into  view. 
He  has  by  his  independent  researches 
gained  information  enough  to  warrant  him 
in  proceeding  to  action — action  in  which  he 
would  have  the  ardent  support  of  bodies  of 
men  to  whom  what  he  has  learned  is  a  story 
as  old  as  it  is  disgusting.  Every  tenement 
on  Morton  street  has  an  owner,  and  that 
owner  is  not  the  female  inhabitant.  For 
every  owner  a  warrant  ought  to  be  procured. 
In  that  manner  Mr.  Irwin  would  be  a  whole 
Lexow  Committee  in  himself,  and,  I  think, 
do  more  good  toward  depriving  the  social 
evil  of  obtrusive  boldness  than  any  commit- 
tee that  derived  its  moral  impetus  from  Sac- 
ramento. It  would  be  a  less  spectacular 
method  of  jiroceeding,  and  involve  hard,  quiet 
work,  and  he  might  be  denied  the  co  opera- 
tion of  the  Dr.  Dilles,  but,  nevertheless,  it 
would  promise  much  in  fruit. 


For  some  weeks  past  I  have  despaired  of 
a  Lexow  Committee  that  would  be  prepared 
to  go  up  against  such  evils  as  those  which 
afflict  men  who  know  where  the  rotten  spots 
in  our  government,  citj'  and  State,  are.  To 
illustrate:  I  know  a  Supervisor  who  went 
into  office  poor.  Now  he  wears  diamonds. 
I  know  another.  He  was  bankrupt  in 
business.  There  was  no  reform  movement 
with  which  he  was  not  in  sympathy.  He 
was  bitter  in  denunciation  of  high  water 
rates.  He  ceased  that.  He  also  ceased  to 
care  much  for  reform.  He  is  out  of  office 
now,  and  is  looking  round  for  a  new  busi- 
ness opening  for  a  man  of  experience  with 
a  respectable  amount  of  capital.  A  Lex- 
ow Committee  that  would  call  the.-ic  two 
men  before  it,  and  their  intimates,  and  Mr. 
Herrin,  and  make  a  stern  effort  to  ascertain 
where  they  got  their  money,  would  meet  the 
needs  of  the  situation  in  San  Francisco  bet- 
ter than  the  most  thoroughgoing  inquiry 
into  why  the  Jezebels  of  Morton  street  are 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  police.  A  citizen, 
who  went  to  Sacramento  a  few  days  ago  to 
push  a  bill,  said  to  me  on  Monday;  "It 
was  in  the  line  of  my  profession  to  advance 
every  reason  possible  for  the  passage  of  this 
measure,  and  I  appeared  before  the  proper 
committee  to  do  it.  I  am  not  a  young  bird 
and  fancied  I  was  making  headway.  Before 
I  left  the  capital  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Legislature — a  square  man 
as  I  had  thought  through  an  acquaintance 
of  many  years— came  to  me  and  told  me 
frankly  I  was  not  going  about  it  in  the  right 
way.  He  offered  for  a  specified  amount  of 
money  to  get  the  bill  passed.  And  the 
worst  of  it  was  it  did  not  seem  to  have  oc- 
curred to  him  that  there  was  anything 
wrong  in  his  proposition." 

Another  man,  in  possession  of  the  secret 
of  a  specific  for  a  wide-spread  evil,  informed 
me  on  Tuesday  that  two  members  of  this 
Legislature  had  visited  him  to  warn  him 
that  a  bill  requiring  the  ingredients  of  all 
patent  medicines  to  be  made  public  was 
about  to  be  introduced  and  would  be  certain 
of  passage  unless  they  were  supplied  with  a 
sack. 


These  instances  are  typical.  They  are 
drearily  usual.  Ask  any  insurance  man. 
Ask  any  banker.  Ask  the  gas  company. 
Ask  the  water  company.  Ask  the  street  car 
companies.  Ask  anybody,  anybody  who 
has  reason  to  fear  a  cinch  bill.  It  was  to 
meet  this  sort  of  thing  that  a  Lexow  Com- 
mittee was  wanted.  Now,  the  clergy  in  their 
horror  of  Morton  street  have  drawn  away 
the  interest,  the  energy  of  the  community. 
A  Legislature  that  has  scouts  out  to  dram 
up  business  in  the  old  way  will  hardly  give 
us  a  committee  whose  investigations  would 
interfere  with  "  business  "  which  must  be 
stopped  before  we  can  get  decent  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  remarkable,  paradoxical,  that  at  a 
time  when  everybody  with  a  spark  of  public 
spirit,  and  everybody  who  wants  leave  to 
own  his  own  brain  and  tongue,  is  cheered  by 
the  belief  that  California  is  on  the  edge  of 
emancipation  from  the  old  slavisli  state  of 
things  which  has  made  life  in  California  hu- 
miliating to  Americans  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  the  press  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
Pacific  coast  has  suffered  a  descent  in  mind 
and  morals.  People  of  taste,  people  in 
whose  vocabularies  the  words  propriety  and 
refinement  have  a  place,  long  ago  learned  to 
put  up  with  the  daily  newspaper  of  San 
Fr.ancisco,  which  is  much  like  the  daily  news- 
paper of  any  other  American  city.  That  is 
to  say,  we  all  understand  that  the  ordinary 
daily  newspaper  is  published  to  meet  the 
liking  of  the  most  people,  and  the  majority 
of  any  community  is  not  composed  of  gentle- 
men and  ladies.  Consequently,  the  daily 
newspaper  is  an  offense  to  the  cultivated, 
even  as  men  and  women  are  who  have  rude 
manners  and  stout  stomachs  for  the  sensa- 
tional and  salacious,  and  do  not  mourn  be- 
cause our  civilization,  unlike  those  of  the  old 
Romans  and  the  modern  Japanese,  do  not 
give  the  bath  a  prominent  place  in  daily 
life.  But  I  do  not  mean  that.  Our  papers 
still  have  all  the  defects  that  caused  some 
thirty  thou-and  of  our  women  a  year  or  more 
ago  to  petition  them  to  purify  themselves, 
and  have  acquired  more.  There  were  dis- 
tinctions when  that  movement — now  almost 
forgotten,  and  leaving  no  traces  behind,  as 
is  the  way  with  movements  of  the  sort, 
unhappily — excited  the  enthusiasm  of  good 
ladies  and  engaged  public  attention.  We 
had  good  papers  and  bad  papers,  morally 
considered,  and  some  had  more  brains  than 
others.  Now  all  have  subsided  to  a  common 
level.  Some  may  still  refuse  to  publish  the 
changes  of  residences  of  the  demi-monde, 
but  all  have  gone  down  to  a  uniform  level 
of  conscienceless  commercialism. 

Ordinarily  the  newspapers,  despite  their 
shortcoming?  (which  are  chiefly  owing  to  the 
conflict  between  their  real  character  as  busi- 
ness enterprises  and  their  assumption  of  the 
function  of  public  teachers  and  leaders — ^the 
result  being  inconsistencies  that  come  un- 
pleasantly near  hypocrisy),  are  considerably 
better  than  the  generality  of  their  readers. 
Though  business  men,  the  proprietors  make 
sacrifices  to  maintain  the  pretensions  of  the 
editorial  page,  and  the  result  is  the  uphold- 
ing of  an  ideal  that  rebukes  and  stimulates 
the  general  public.  San  Francisco's  press 
has  given  over  this  useful  pretense  of  being 
rather  superior  to  the  shopkeeper.  It  has 
fallen  at  a  juncture  when  had  the  editorial 
influence  prevailed  it  would  have  risen. 
General  considerations  have  not  been  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  withstand  special  rea- 
sons. ■  The  business  office,  prevailing  over 
the  editorial  room,  has  become  supreme. 


The  Fittz  Ouie  for  Alcoholism  never  faile. 


Within  my  memory,  which  has  a  local 
backward  reach  of  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
the  press  never  was  so  far  down  as  now,  and 
why?    Because  the  one  man  who  kept  the 
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traditions  of  better  things,  the  journalistic 
spirit,  alive,  has  been  eliminated.  I  mean 
the  removal  of  Mr.  George  K.  Fitch  from  the 
direction  of  tlie  Bulletin  and  Call.  Me  was 
not  modern;  he  wag  not  broad;  he  was  not 
progressive;  but  he  was  influeiicc-d  by  the 
olil-tasliioned  notion  that  the  newspaper  pro- 
prietor had  some  other  relation  to  the  pub- 
lic tlian  that  of  an  exploiter  —  a  money 
maker.  The  BvllcUn  and  Call  were  not 
brilliant  papers,  but  they  took  themselves 
in  earnest  and  worked  for  the  good  of  the 
people.  There  is  no  such  paper  left  among 
us.  The  business  manager  is  on  top  in  all 
now. 

Take  the  proprietors  of  the  three  San 
Francisco  morning  papers,  carry  them  up  in 
a  balloon  a  short  distance,  drop  them  over- 
board, and  let  each  land  in  the  other's  seat 
of  power,  and  what  diflTerence  would  it  make 
in  the  ethical  purpose  of  any  of  thejouruals? 
Every  one  of  them  is  in  the  hide  and  tallow 
line — each  is  a  merchant  of  news;  only  that 
and  nothing  more.  It  is  the  aim  of  all  to 
make  monej' — I  don't  say  dishonoi"ably,  as 
mercantile  standards  go — and  whatever  in- 
terferes with  that  object  is  an  annoyance  to 
be  gupju-essed. 

The  Examiner,  the  Chronicle,the  Call,  are 
all  owned  by  millionaires.  When  these 
papers  are  not  employed  as  a  merchant  em- 
ploys his  store,  they  are  used  to  further 
ends,  business  or  political,  in  which  the  pub- 
lic's co-operation  is  necessary,  though  the 
public's  interest  is  not  perceptible.  It  is 
needful  to  Mr.  Hearst's  aims  that  he  should 
speak  for  the  Democratic  party,  to  Mr.  de 
Young's  that  he  should  have  the  Republi- 
can party  behind  him,  and  this  is  true  also 
of  Mr.  Spreckels.  The  Bidlelin,  since  Mr. 
Fitch's  retirement,  has  abandoned  the  field 
of  serious  opinion  altogether.  The  other 
papers  don't  count.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  weeklies  The  latter  are  either  under  the 
control  of  the  dailies,  or  take  their  orders  and 
draw  their  subsidies  from  the  powers  that  are 
larger  and  more  powerful  than  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  dailies.  The  dailies  are  strictly 
business-like;  the  weeklies  are  squalid. 


Consider  Governor  Budd's  appointment  of 
Mr.  E.  L.  Colnon  to  the  Harbor  Commis- 
sion. This  Letter  is  the  only  publication  in 
San  Francisco  which  has  spoken  of  that  act 
as  it  ought  to  be  spoken  of — the  surrender 
of  the  aiiti-monopnly  Governor  to  the  South- 
ern Pacific  and  its  allies.  Why  this  silence? 
Mr.  Colnon  for  a  dozen  years  has  been  the 
editor  of  the  Stockton  Mail,  a  railroad 
organ,  yet  not  a  journal,  dail)'  or  weekly,  in 
San  Francisco,  has  objected.  Among  them 
all  there  is  not  one  which  had  honorable 
reasons  so  strong  for  preserving  silence  as 
the  Letter.  Mr.  Budd  and  Mr.  Colnon  were 
old,  very  old  friends  of  mine,  and  it  hurt 
me  to  condemn  the  appointment,  because  in 
order  to  do  so  I  was  compelled  to  challenge 
the  enmity  of  two  men  I  liked  and  who 
would  scarcely  forgive  me  for  my  frankness. 
I  was  not  so  young  as  to  expect  that  my  sense 
of  public  duty  would  be  understood,  or  be 
accepted  by  them  in  explanation.  Had  Mr. 
Budd  been  large  enough  to  comprehend  my 
feeling,  Mr.  Colnon  would  not  have  been 
made  Harbor  Commissioner;  and  had  Mr. 
Colnon  been  capable  of  appreciating  my 
generosity  he  would  not  have  been  in  need 
of  my  excuses  for  him  in  becoming  a  rail- 
road editor. 

Mr.  Budd  calculated  on  saving  himself 
from  the  criticism  of  the  metropolitan  press, 
and  he  calculated  correctly,  after  his  kind. 
He  also  calculated  on  my  silence.  He  did 
that  because  while  he  understood  the  other 
papers  he  wholly  misapprehended  the  pur- 
pose for  which  this  Letter  is  being  published. 
That,  also,  was  natural.    He  has  learned  by 


unpleasant  experience  that  the  Letter  is  out- 
side the  radius  of  journalistic  management 
by  politicians.  I  know  why  all  the  news- 
papers of  San  Francisco,  daily  and  weekly, 
have  either  commended  the  Colnon  appoint- 
ment, or  kept  silent  about  it.  And  the  brief 
revelation  of  that  knowledge  discloses  the 
character  at  once  of  the  Governor  and  the 
metropolitan  press.  I  shall  go  into  details, 
for  the  revelation  has  a  reach  that  goes  far 
beyond  the  particular  matter  in  hand. 


The  Examiner  has  not  condemned  the  Col- 
non appointment  because  it  lacks  the  cour- 
age to  take  new  ground.  So  long  as  it  can- 
not see  what  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  any 
course  upon  which  it  enters,  its  timidity  is 
invincible.  To  break  with  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration is  a  fearful  thing  in  its  sight. 
It  would  have  been  easy  for  the  Examiner  to 
have  prevented  Mr.  Budd  from  stultifying 
his  anti-monopoly  professions,  for  the  Gov- 
ernor is  quite  as  much  afraid  of  the  Exam- 
iner as  the  Examiner  is  of  him,  although  the 
Examiner  isn't  aware  of  it.  The  Chronicle 
has  been  animated  by  a  more  creditable  mo- 
tive in  accepting  the  appointment.  Mr.  Col- 
non in  his  paper,  the  Stockton  Mail,  has  long 
been  friendly  to  Mr.  de  Young,  advocating 
his  election  to  the  Senate,  as  he  had  previ- 
ously advocated  the  election  of  Stanford  and 
William  H.  Mills.  Mr.de  Young  recognized 
the  obligation,  for  which,  considering  his 
view  of  his  relation  to  the  public,  he  is  not  to 
be  blamed.  The  Call  took  kindly  to  the  ap- 
pointment because  Mr.  Budd  and  Mr.  John 
D.  Spreckels  have  become  friendly  since  the 
election.  As  for  the  Bulletin,  it  has  gone 
out  of  the  business  of  expressing  opinions 
when  their  expression  would  offend  any- 
body. The  people,  however,  understand 
their  press  and  form  their  judgments  inde- 
pendently of  it. 

If  this  country  cannot  be  kept  upon  a  gold 
basis  except  at  the  price  which  the  Cleveland 
administration  is  paying  for  it,  the  sooner 
we  come  to  a  silver  basis  the  better.  The 
payment  of  a  bonus  of  ten  million  dollars  to 
a  syndicate  for  floating  sixty  million  dollars 
in  bonds  has  exasperated  the  nation,  and 
justly.  It  is  a  "  holdup  "  of  the  govern- 
ment which  all  the  explanations  of  the  re- 
joicing bankers  cannot  conceal  from  people 
of  common  sense.  The  bonds  were  sold  to 
the  syndicate  at  104,  and  offers  for  them  have 
reached  as  high  as  120.  There  was  no  rea- 
son why  the  government  could  not  have  sold 
its  own  bonds  and  saved  the  wasted  millions 
to  the  public.  Every  dollar  of  the  ten  mill- 
ions presented  to  the  speculators  represented 
the  earnings  of  labor.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  charges  of  dishonorable  collusion  should 
be  made  against  President  Cleveland,  though 
such  charges  are  not  needed  to  explain  his 
behavior.  Mr.  Cleveland  labors  under  the 
double  constitutional  disadvantage  of  know- 
ing that  he  is  always  right  and  being  impervi- 
ous to  advice.  It  is  probable  that  his  bond 
transactions  will  result  in  great  good  to  the 
country.  They  have  discredited  him  as  a  fi- 
nancier, utterly.  Some  of  his  warmest  friends 
are  leaving  him,  among  them  Senator  Mills 
of  Texas.  The  President  has  prepared  the 
way  for  free  silver.  The  maintenance  of  the 
gold  standard  has  led  to  the  sale  of  our  bonds 
at  a  price  below  those  of  poor  bankrupt 
Egypt,  below  those  of  ordinary  municipali- 
ties of  the  second  and  third  classes;  it  has  sub- 
jected the  country  to  the  ridicule  of  the  world 
and  brought  it  under  the  contempt  of  sane 
financiers.  Had  such  a  price  been  paid  for 
free  silver,  and  such  humiliation  been  its 
consequence,  is  there  a  banker  in  the  United 
States  that  would  not  be  crying  for  the  resto- 
ration of  gold?     Assuredly  it  would  be  far 
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better  that  our  importers  should  be  required 
to  buy  gold  at  a  premium  in  order  to  meet 
their  foreign  purcha.ses  than  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  be  expend- 
ing the  revenue  of  a  kingdom  in  order  to 
keep  a  gold  balance  in  its  treasury.  Free 
coinage  would  at  least  give  us  an  automatic 
system  of  finance.  And  if  our  silver  miners 
should  make  a  few  millions  by  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  value  of  their  metal,  that  mis- 
fortune (in  the  Eastern  view)  could  be  borne 
with  as  much  patience  as  the  sight  of  the 
pile  of  spoil  captured  by  Morgan  and  Roths- 
child. 

Mr.  Cleveland  has  given  a  tremendous  im- 
petus to  Populism.  That  is  to  saj',  there  will 
be  a  general  going  over  of  Democrats  to  Pop- 
ulist doctrines  so  far  as  free  silver  and  the 
non-issuance  of  bonds  are  concerned.  Gen- 
eral Coxey  himself,  if  in  charge  of  our  finances, 
could  not  have  achieved  a  more  costly  piece 
of  idiocy  than  Mr.  Cleveland's  latest  triumph 
in  financiering. 

California  and  the  Catholic  Church  have 
lost  a  good  man  in  Bishop  Manogue.  He 
handled  the  miner's  pick  and  shovel,  and 
mingled  with  the  State's  rough  and  ready 
pioneer  life  before  he  entered  the  priesthood. 
And  as  an  ecclesiastic  he  never  lost  that 
knowledge  of  and  sympathy  with  men  which 
he  acquired  in  his  laborious  and  adventur- 
ous youth.  Many  of  his  best  years  were 
spent  in  Virginia  City,  where  as  pastor  of 
the  Catholic  church  there  he  was  known  to 
every  Comstocker.  And  every  Comstocker 
respected  and  liked  Father  Manogue.  He 
was  imbued  with  the  hearty,  masculine  spirit 
of  the  place,  and  his  sturdy,  kindly  spirit 
was  too  broad  for  church  lines  when  need 
appealed  to  his  sympathj'.  There  was  no 
busier  man  on  the  lode,  and  all  his  activities 
were  helpful.  He  had  for  his  warmest 
friends  men  of  all  religions  and  no  religion. 
And  yet  there  was  nothing  latitudinarian 
about  this  good  priest.  But  it  was  his  prac- 
tice to  feed  the  poor  and  clothe  them  before 
approaching  them  spiritually.  A  part,  and 
a  very  important  part,  of  Virginia  City  was 
taken  away  when  Father  Manogue  became 
Bishop  of  Sacramento.  The  Comstock  was 
pleased  at  his  promotion,  but  never  ceased 
to  regret  his  departure.  And  I  don't  think 
Father  Manogue  himself  felt  compensated  by 
his  greater  dignity,  for  his  separation  from 
his  sagebrush  parishioners,  who  included 
overybody  from  the  Geiger  Grade  to  Ameri- 
can Flat.  He  was  essentially  a  pioneer 
priest  and  understood  the  miners  thor- 
oughly. To  them  and  their  families  he  was  a 
permanent  relief  committee.  The  convent  at 
Virginia  City,  which  is  a  school  and  orphan 
asylum  combined,  and  St.  Mary's  Hospital, 
as  well  as  the  fine  Catholic  Church,  are  monu- 
ments to  his  zeal.  His  work  among  the 
poor  was  incessant,  and,  as  John  Mackay's 
purse  was  open  to  him  in  the  old  days, 
he  carried  comfort  and  brightness  into  in- 
numerable little  homes.  There  are  more 
polished,  more  scholarly  priests  in  the  Cath- 
olic communion  on  the  Pacific  coast  but 
none  more  godly,  more  manly  than  was  Pat- 
rick Manogue. 

It  is  matter  for  general  gratification  that 
the  exchange  of  gross  personalities  between 
the  Examiner  and  Chronicle  has  ceased.  It 
was  thought  when,  last  week,  Mr.  de  Young  re- 
ferred editorially  to  Mr.  Hearst's  marble  and 
silver-mounted  bath-tub,  and  the  accompan- 
iments thereto,  and  when  Mr.  Hearst  adverted 
to  the  "  gambling  establishments  and  lascivi- 
ous dances  "  tolerated  by  the  Director  Gen- 
eral at  the  Midwinter  Fair,  that  we  were  to 
have  an  outbreak  of  those  revelations  of  the 
private  lives  of  public  men  which  are  always 
so  shocking  to  all  persons  of  taste.  Although 
Mr.  de  Young  promised  editorially  to  con- 
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tinue  this  species  of  literature  in  the  event 
of  his  being  held  further  responsible  for  the 
forging  aberrations  of  Trusdell,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Publicity  and  Promotion,  by  his 
esteemed  contemporary,  he  has  happily 
changed  his  mind.  For  Mr.  Hearst  did  not 
submit  tamely  to  familiarities  with  his  bath- 
tub, since  he  responded  that  as  long  ago  as 
twenty  years  "all  that  could  be  said  of 
public  crime  and  private  vice"  was  said  of 
the  Director  General,  who  "  has  lived  ever 
since  at  ease  in  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  unapproachable  depravity."  Mr.  Hearst 
kindly  added  that  "  it  is  much  to  have  a 
character  which  no  pitch  can  affect  except 
by  making  it  somewhat  cleaner."  That 
seemed  to  be  taken  by  the  Director  General 
as  an  apology,  for  his  injurious  personalities 
relative  to  Mr.  Hearst  ceased  at  once.  There 
were  those,  of  course — malignant  persons — 
who  hoped  for  further  information  about  the 
bath-tub  and  additional  proofs  of  Mr.  de 
Young's  moral  need  of  it;  but  these  were  in 
the  minority.  Journalism  is  discredited  by 
the  quarrels  of  eminent  editors.  And  abuse 
of  individuals  is  always  unbecoming  in 
family  journals.  Surely,  it  is  no  crime  to 
possess  a  marble  and  silver-mounted  bath- 
tub, any  more  than  it  is  to  own  gold- 
mounted  harness,  which,  as  we  know  on  the 
Examiner's  authority,  is  the  pleasing  fortune 
of  the  Director  General.  If  each  has  paid 
for  these  luxuries  with  his  own  money,  it  is 
the  proper  part  of  the  rest  of  us  simply  to 
admire,  and,  if  pos.sible,  refrain  from  envy. 
California,  I  think,  can  look  on  with  little  of 
that  base  passion  while  Editor  de  Young, 
rich,  infamous,  and  content,  drives  abroad, 
his  horses  sparkling  in  bullion,  and  surely 
all  lovers  of  the  beautiful  must  take  pleasure 
in  the  sight  of  one  so  young  and  deserving  as 
Mr.  Hearst  reclining  in  his  bath  of  marble 
adorned  with  its  numerous  silver  knobs.  It 
is  right  that  journalism  should  have  its  re- 
wards. High  aims  are  all  well  enough  in 
their  way,  but  the  material  things  of  life  are 
not  to  be  despised.  \\'hen  veteran  newspaper 
proprietors  acquire  gold-mounted  harness 
and  bath-  tubs  famous  for  pulchritude, 
younger  men  in  journalism  are  inspired  to 
noble  emulation.  Already  Mr.  Shortridge  of 
the  Call  has  the  shiniest  plug  hat  in  town 
and  the  largest  diamond  procurable  in 
San  Jose.  The  blessedness  of  the  poor  may 
allure  the  saintly,  but,  while  godliness  is 
great  gain,  something  more  than  godliness  is 
justly  sought  for  by  the  patriots  who  give  us 
our  great  metropolitan  dailies.  They  serve 
the  people,  and  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire.  Still  a  Loxow  Committee  would  do  no 
harm. 

Arthur  McEwen. 


THE  PRESS  ON  THE  "LETTER." 

That  which  was  originaUy  but  a  presentation  or  the  per- 
sonal opinions  and  comments  of  Arthur  McEwen  upon  Cali- 
fornta  and  Callfornian.'s  has  now  become  a  journal  ol  strength 
and  character,  superior  to  any  heretotore  published  on  the 
Paclflc  coast.  It  is  strong  because  It  Is  independent,  and  it 
Is  Independent  because,  having  so  far  supported  and  advo- 
cated only  that  which  is  right  and  just,  it  does  not  have  to 
bend  its  unsupple  knees  to  the  hitherto  supposedly  omnipo- 
tent monopolies  that  have  tor  a  generation  controlled  the 
press  and  public  of  California.  As  fearless  and  as  able  as 
Labouchere,  Arthur  McEwen  has  made  his  filler  the  Trullt 
of  California.— oaX/and  lifcortt. 

Arlhvr  McKmnt  Utter  reaches  me  this  week,  enlarged  to 
twelve  pages,  and  materially  strengthened  In  breadth  of  in- 
tellect as  well.  To  my  mind.  It  has  been  the  Moses  which 
has  led  the  oppressed  California  masses  to  rise  up  in  their 
might,  and  lling  away  the  veil  which  has  so  long  darltened 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  thousands  who,  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  have  been  like  stricken  sheep  before  that  merci- 
less shepherd,  the  Southern  Pacillc  Railway.— Puf«.(o  (To/.) 
Progrftm. 

Local  political  conditions  appear  to  have  made  a  place  for 
the  tttler,  and  McEwen's  knowledge  of  men  and  aiTairs  ad- 
mirably flts  him  for  the  task  he  has  assumed.- (>aX7arK/ 
Enquirer. 

Mr.  McEwen  is  making  his  jAtter  Interosting  to  all  who 
make  any  pretense  of  keeping  up  with  events.— »«no  Ex- 
fOtUor 


THE  TWADDLER. 

The  levity  of  the  times  is  appalling  to  one  who 
remembers  the  reverent  spirit  of  the  early  part  of 
the  century. 

"Who's  dead  now?"  roared  out  Joe  Redding 
when  I  entered  the  Bohemian  last  Thursday  in 
black. 

"Perhaps  it's  only  the  illness  of  his  tailor," 
scoffed  Ned  Hamilton,  and  at  this  small  witticism 
he  emitted  a  bass  haw-haw  that  rattled  the  win- 
dows in  their  casings. 

"  Gentlemen,"  I  said,  severely,  "  nobody,  of 
course,  expects  piety  in  clubmen ;  but,  begad,  every 
gentleman  knows  that  it  is  good  form  to  show  at 
least  outward  respect  for  sacred  things." 

"He's  gone  into  mourning  for  Grace  Church's 
debt,"  sniggered  Harry  Brady. 

"  I  am  not  aware,"  was  my  reply,  "  that  Grace 
Church  has  any  debt,  but  were  such  the  case  I 
should  certainly  not  be  ashamed  at  showing  my 
sorrow." 

"  Well,  but  hang  it.  Persiflage,"  cried  young 
Lathrop,  whose  curiosity  is  a  consuming  vice, 
"why  are  you  in  mourning?" 

"i  am  not  in  mourning— not  at  all,"  Iresponded. 
"It  is  Lent,  gentlemen.  Lent,  and  as  a  sort  of — 
of— er— mark  of  esteem  for  locusts  and  wild  honey, 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  I  subdue  the  hues  of  my 
raiment.  And  I  trust  that  my  example  will  not  be 
wholly  lost  on  this — this  frivolous  gang." 

My  face  was  turned  toward  the  window  as  I 
spoke,  for  I  was  deeply  moved.  Thus  it  happened 
that  I  caught  sight  of  Bishop  Nichols  passing  along 
Grant  avenue  in  company  with  a  special  police- 
man. From  the  double  wish  to  keep  my  honored 
friend  out  of  mischief,  and  to  appear  arm-in-arm 
with  a  bishop  while  the  lenten  season  is  on,  I 
flew  down  stairs,  followed,  I  regret  to  record,  by 
the  mocking  laughter  of  the  godless  crew  in  the 
smoking  room. 

Speaking  of  the  Bohemian  Club,  we  had  a  gay 
evening  there  last  week.  Harry  Veuve  was  some- 
what distant  in  his  manner  toward  me,  for  he  had 
not  relished  my  badinage  respecting  his  hands,  in 
which  he  takes  so  much  pride.  The  subject  under 
discussion  was  the  latest  bond  issue,  and  its  prob- 
able effect  in  bringing  on  us  the  calamity  of  free 
silver.  Veuve  was,  of  course,  speaking  eloquently, 
and,  as  usual,  attracting  more  attention  to  his  ges- 
ticulation than  to  his  thought.  Suddenly  I  arose, 
and  in  a  loud  voice,  which  quite  drowned  his,  re- 
peated the  following  verses : 

"  No  sculptor  ever  carved  from  stone 

A  lovelier  hand  than  this. 
"  A  hand  as  idle  and  as  white 

As  lilies  on  their  stems: 
Dazzling  with  rosy  finger-tips. 

Dazzling  with  crusted  gems." 

Veuve  turned  red  and  green  and  violet,  and 
reached  for  a  decanter,  but  a  dozen  laughing  fel- 
lows seized  him,  and  I  was  the  recipient  of  congrat- 
ulations on  all  sides.  The  boys  thought  the  poetry 
original,  and  I  did  not  undeceive  them.  Veuve  said 
I  was  rude  and  insulting,  and  so,  apparently,  I 
was,  but  when  one's  conduct  is  in  pursuance  of  a 
vow,  he  can't  be  particular.  I  have  sworn  to  make 
Harry  wear  gloves. 

I  see  that  unfortunate  creature  Trusdell,  the 
forger,  has  got  three  years  in  the  Kansas  peniten- 
tiary. I  have  changed  my  mind  about  his  mental 
capacity.  He  behaved  hte  an  idiot,  of  course,  but 
I  can  see  now  whv  his  reason  was  overthrown.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  blame  my  friend  De  Voung,  for  he 
was  quite  within  his  rights  in  acting  as  he  did,  but 
the  effect  on  Trusdell  could  not  have  been  other 
than  maddening.  Harry  had  not  been  able  to  ac- 
count to  mc  for  the  man's  sudden  and  seemingly 
inexplicable  descent  to  crime,  but  it  became  as 
clear  as  day  to  me  when  I  read  the  following  in  the 
Chronicle  of  the  22d  : 

"  Mr.  Trusdell  never  set  his  foot  within  the  doors 
of  the  home  of  Mr.  de  Young,  unless  he  was  called 
there  on  some  business  connected  with  the  Fair,  no 
matter  what  declarations  he  may  have  made  to  the 
contrarj'.  Mr.  Hearst  should  know  better  than  to 
make  the  mistake  of  accepting  as  trustworthy  the 
statements  of  men  who  boast  of  their  social  rela- 
tions." 

Cruel  as  this  is,  it  is  not  uncalled  for.  The 
habit  of  boasting  that  one  is  on  terms  of  social  in- 
timacy with  De  Young  is  growing.  I  frequently 
hear  such  vaunts  at  the  clubs  and  in  society.  It  is 
natural  that  people  should  wish  to  seem  of  a  higher 
social  grade  than  they  are,  but  nothing  can  be  more 
vulgar  than  giving  way  to  the  temptation.  I  have 
spoken  to  my  friend  about  it,  and  agreed  with  him 
that  it  was  high  time  he  gave  public  warning 
to  all  pretenders  to  social  equality.  "  I  can't  ex- 
pect that  all  of  them  will  land  in  State's  prison  as 
Trusdell  has  done.  Persiflage,"  he  said,  but  I'm 
perfectly  certain  most  of  them  will  come  to  a  bad 


end.  Anyway,  as  long  as  I  have  a  newspaper  I 
can  expose  them.  By  the  way,  can't  you  come  up 
t'>  my  private  theatre  some  night,  and  give  us  an- 
other talk  on  Napoleon,  or  something  else  histori- 
cal?   Blow  me,  if  it  isn't  instructive." 

Reminding  him  that  it  was  Lent.  I  declined,  and 
went  my  way. 

I  had  gone  but  a  block  or  two  when  I  encoun- 
tered my  able  young  friend  Hearst,  at  whom  I 
wagged  my  head  and  shook  my  finger. 

"You  muststop  these  attacks  on  Harry  de  Young," 
I  said.  "You  are  young,  and  youth,  being  fierj', 
loves  combat ;  but,  believe  me,  my  boy,  all  newspa- 
per fighta  are  unprofitable.  They  offend,  and  inju- 
riously affect  circulation.  Yes,  yes ;  1  know.  It  is 
hard  to  refrain  when  one  is  crammed  with  courage 
and  surrounded  by  a  staff  of  belligerent  spirits  who 
egg  you  on  to  battle.  But  you  should  remember 
that  they  don't  suffer  when  the  shock  of  conflict 
comes.  They  don't  own  marble  bath-tubs  with 
silvertrimmingsand—er— concomitant*.  What  you 
need  is  an  adviser,  Wilham— a  mature,  cool-headed, 
judicious  man  averse  by  nature  to  all  strife." 

"That's  true,"  he  agreed.  "But,"  he  added, 
rith  a  sigh ,"  where  is  such  a  man  to  be  found,' 


I  endeavored  to  look  unconscious,   and  trust  I 
succeeded. 


The  Portrait  Exhibition  is  charming.  Wealth 
and  loveliness,  as  seen  by  Art,  and  filtered  through 
Art  s  soul  to  canvas,  grace  the  walls  of  the  Hopkins 
Institute.  It  really  does  us  credit,  socially  as  well 
as  arlistically.  Colonel  Andrews  and  I  went  to- 
gether, and  1  had  the  pleasure  of  teUing  him  who 
were  the  subjects,  for  the  Colonel's  tastes  being 
military  and  political,  he  sees  little  of  Society.  I 
doubt  if  any  city  this  side  of  Europe  could  afford  a 
better  display  of  fine  looking  women.  It  warmed 
my  heart,  egad,  and  I  said  as  much  to  Secretary 
Martin,  who  looked  flattered.  "But,"  I  went  on 
"why  should  the  world  be  given  a  view  of  the  la- 
dies of  Society  only?  Is  there  no  beauty  among 
the  men  that  their  portraits  should  be  excluded? 
Why  not  have  an  exhibition  of  the  Men  of  the  Four 
Hundred ?    It  would  be  a  worthy  charity." 

Martin  at  once  fell  in  with  the  idea,  and  asked 
eagerly  if  I  would  contribute  my  own  portrait 
which  18  famed  as  Keith's  chef-d'a-uvre.  I  consent- 
ed, and  Andrews  volunteered  the  information  that 
he  would  willingly  lend  his  likeness,  one  of  Swan's 
earliest  and  most  successful  efforts. 

"  I  have  seen  it,"  said  Martin,  doubtfully,  "and 
hardly  think  it  will  do.  You  were  taken  smoking 
a  cigarette,  were  yon  not?  " 

"Yes,"  answered  the  Colonel;  "but  if  there's 
any  objection  to  that,  it  can  be  painted  out.  The 
brand  is  no  longer  sold,  and  I  guess  the  contract's 
expired  by  limitation,  eh?  " 

We  thought  it  probable,  and  there  is  every  pros- 
pect that  the  movement  for  the  exhibition  will  pro- 
ceed. 


The  illness  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Millard  is 
giving  us  a  great  deal  of  concern,  and  on  Tuesday 
last  I  ran  up  to  Sacramento  to  offer  suggestions 
should  they  be  needed.  ' 

"  It  goes  without  saying,"  I  observed  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, "that  I  am  ready  to  abandon  the  Labor 
Commissionership." 

But  Dr.  Levingston  took  me  aside,  and  privately 
informed  me  that  this  sacrifice  would  not  be  re- 
quired. "We  admire  your  talents.  Persiflage,"  he 
was  good  enough  to  say,  "and  appreciate  your 
readiness  to  serve  in  any  capacity,  but  you,  being  a 
society  man,  have  scarcely  the  experience  that  fits 
you  for  a  strictly  political  post."  And,  begad,  that's 
true  enough,  though  I  could  learn. 

From  another  source,  I  learned  that  should  a  va- 
cancy occur,  the  Lieutenant-Governorship  will  be 
offered  to  Mr.  Martin  Kelly,  a  gentleman  who  en- 
joys the  Governor's  entire  confidence,  and  whose 
familiarity  with  politics,  I  am  told,  is  extensive. 
Persiflaoe. 
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ARTHUK     McEVVKN'S    LETTER. 


TWO  HIGH  LIFE  MARRIAGES. 

Findley  Prattles   of  the  Gould  Wedding,  the  Yznaga 
Separation,  and  Much  Else. 

New  York,  Feb.  20,  1895. 

The  young  woman  siiid:"lf  the  Goulds  go  to 
Europe  they  won't  be  missed." 

The  politician  suid:  "Tom  Piatt  wants  to  be  the 
boss  of  New  York  City,  New  Y'ork  State,  and  the 
United  States." 

Tlie  club  man  said :  "  If  Shakespeare  got  a  decent 
royalty  on  only  the  plays  of  his  that  are  running  in 
New  York  he  would  have  a  larger  income  than  Sar- 
dim." 

The  society  man  said:  "Never  saw  the  women 
look  80  well  in  all  my  life  as  at  the  hal  poudre." 

The  artist  said:  "Mabel  Wright  should  have 
stuck  to  her  art  and  let  society  alone." 

There's  tlie  New  York  news  in  a  nutshell. 

The  (Jould  wedding — how  glad  everybody  will  be 
when  tiie  thing  is  over!  The  papers  are  simply 
laughable;  they  print  the  young  man's  pedigree 
one  day  and  the  ne.xt  they  describe  the  girl ;  then 
comes  the  Count's  pedigree  agiiin,  and  then  a  de- 
scription of  Miss  Anna's  biudoir;  then  a  two-col- 
uuiu  history  of  the  Castellane  family,  followed  by  a 
guess  at  the  trousseau ;  and  so  it  has  gone  until  the 
town  is  bored  beyond  power  of  expression,  and  if 
Dr.  Parkliurst  or'some  other  exalted  and  noble  re- 
former were  to  "rise  in  his  wiatli  "  and  from  the 
dome  of  the  Pulitzer  building  cry  aloud,  "Darn 
the  Goulds!  Darn  Count  Casteliane!  To  Pans 
with  them  all !"  the  whole  city  would  answer  back, 
"  Amen!"  "  Amen!" 

Samuel  J.  Tilden,  with  all  his  literary  bureaus 
and  clever  newspaper  men  under  pay,  was  never 
able  to  get  so  mucli  into  the  papers  regarding 
himself  as  this  young  Parisian  dandy.  Why,  the 
whole  town  knows  how  he  arranges  his  boots  along 
the  w;ill  of  his  dressing  room,  ai.d  the  kind  of  a 
bath  he  enjoys,  and  what  he  eats  for  breakfast  at 
the  Waldorf  or  Delmonico's.  The  whole  thing  is 
shameless,  and  the  Count  himself  must  feel  that 
he  is  degrading  himself  by  marrying  into  a  nation 
of  Ijounders. 

Everybody  i.s  now  saying  that  the  Goulds,  having 
paved  tlie  way  by  Miss  Anna's  marriage,  will  soon 
follow  Mr.  Waldorf  Astor  to  Europe,  there  to  re- 
main permanently,  though  not  to  foreswear  alle- 
giance to  this  country.  1  can  believe  that  this  is 
Airs.  George's  desire,  but  that  Helen  Gould  or  the 
younger  brothers  will  follow  suit  is  uot  likely,  for, 
though  stupid  and  bourgems,  they  do  not  feel  that 
they  as  yet  have  outgrown  the  civilization  of 
America,  which  to  the  actress  wife  seems  so  crude 
contrasted  witii  the  older civiUzitions  across  the 
pond. 

If,  when  Mr.  Thomas  V.  Piatt  dies,  he  goes  to 
that  good  region  where  all  is  peace  and  love,  he 
will  feel  strange,  aw'sward,  and  uncomfortable,  for 
never  another  man  has  been  "turned  down"  so 
often,  and  yet  found  his  way  up  to  leadership  and 
mastery  again  Ju  t  now  his  struggle  is  one  that 
certainly  must  leave  him  little  time  to  attend  to  the 
express  business.  Governor  Morton  has  rebelled. 
Mayor  Strong  has  rebelled,  Whitelaw  Keid  and  the 
Tribune  have  rebelled,  a  faction  in  the  Legislature 
has  rebelled,  but  "Me  Too,"  with  the  city  machine 
and  the  country  machine  behind  him,  is  laying 
plans  to  bring  them  all  into  subjection.  Governor 
Morton  must  be  made  to  see  that  his  presideutial 
chances  are  in  Piatt's  hands,  and  with  the  Gover- 
nor and  a  majority  of  the  Legislature,  the  Boss  has 
little  fear  but  that  the  country  will  be  saved.  By 
internal  rows,  the  Republicans  are  making  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Democrats  to  carry  the  State  next  year 
— so  the  Democratic  politicians  say.  Piatt  has  un- 
dertaken a  bigger  job  than  Croker  or  Hill;  he 
wants  to  be  I*!mpcror  of  ihe  Empire  State,  and  is 
unwilling  to  divide  liis  authority  with  any  one.  If 
he  succeeds,  he  will  be  the  greatest  "boss"  the 
country  has  known.  But  his  enemies  are  too 
many. 

One  of  "  Mr.  Dana's  bright  young  men,"  not  long 
since,  introduced  a  sketch  of  New  York  life  in  this 
happy  style:  "  .My  chum  in  my  ante-marital  days 
was  a  brilliant  young  journalist  who  made  his  way 
into  the  future  state  by  the  broad  old  road  of  rum, 
making  stations  at  those  well-establis'ned  road 
houses,  the  gutter  and  the  hospital.  Well,  he  was 
always  in  one  of  three  stages  —  drunk,  getting 
drunk,  or  getting  over  it.  New  York  people  re- 
mind me  of  him  in  one  thing.  They  are  either  at 
the  theatre,  or  just  going,  or  they've  just  been 
there.  There  were  theatres,  and  good  ones,  in 
New  York  in  the  seventies,  but  the  people  did 
something  else  now  and  the:i.  Nowadays  every- 
body goes  to  every  play  in  town,  f-ome  go  to  go, 
and  some  go  to  have  gone ;  but  the  whole  thing 
seems  more  than  a  lad  or  a  fashion — it  is  a  rage." 
And  the  rage  just  at  present  is  Shakespeare.  We 
have  had  Maurel  as  Falstaff  in  Verdi's  opera,  and 
Beerbohm  Tree  as  FalstafT  in  "The  Merry  Wives," 


and  to-morrow  night  we  are  to  see  Tree  as  Hamlet, 
and  Ada  Kehan  as  Julia  in  "Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona." 

Just  as  we  get  settled  down  into  a  comfortable 
s'ate  of  self-satisfaction,  and  begin  to  boast  of  New 
York  as  a  centre  of  dramatic  art,  some  one  is  sure 
to  come  along  who  takes  the  conceit  out  of  u.s — a 
Bernhardt,  a  Coquelin,  an  Irving,  a  Duse,  or  a  Tree. 
Where  are  our  American  actors'?  What  man  have 
we,  for  instance,  who  can  play  l''alstaff  the  bohe- 
mian  one  night,  Gringoire  the  poet  the  next. 
Captain  .Swift  the  third,  Demetrius  the  spy  in 
"  The  lied  Lamp,"  the  fourth  night,  and  Hamlet 
the  fifth?  Yet  we  have  seen  Beerbohm  Tree  as  the 
lirst  four,  and  to-morrow  night  he  is  to  give  us  his 
idea  of  the  sullen  Dane.  And  in  all  lie  is  the  fin- 
ished actor.  Beerbohm  Tree  is  not  a  genius,  but 
his  talent  is  of  that  order  which  often  is  more  satis- 
factory, both  to  actor  and  audience,  than  genius 
itself. 

On  Thursday  evening,  also,  for  the  first  time  in 
fifty  years,  anil  for  the  seventh  or  eighth  time  in 
all  history,  so  far  as  we  have  record,  Shakespeare's 
comedy  "Two  Gentlemen  of  \'erona "  is  to  be 
played.  Augustin  Daly  is,  of  course,  the  re%'ivaliet; 
the  same  who  has,  with  his  remarkably  versaiile 
company,  given  us  so  wide  a  variety  of  plays  as 
"  A  Midsnmmnr  Night's  Dream."  "  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,"  "  Love's  Labor  Lost,"  "  The  Squire," 
"The  S.:hool  for  Scandal,"  "Dollars  and  hense," 
"The  Kailroadof  Love,"  "Twelfth  Night,"  "Tne 
Country  Girl,"  "As  You  L'ke  It,"  and  a  dozen 
more  tliat  I  can't  recall — and  all  within  six  or  eight 
vears.  I  doubt  if  there  is  another  theatre  where 
English  is  spoken  in  which  so  many  creditable  pro- 
ductions have  been  given  by  one  company  as  in 
Daly's  little  box  on  Broadway.  How  long  the 
"Two  Gentlemen"  will  run  is  not  announced;  it 
depends,  no  doubt,  on  how  charming  a  Julia 
Ada  Rehnn  m.ikes.  As  no  one  since  Mrs.  Charles 
Kean  has  played  the  part  in  America,  and  tlien 
only  for  four  nights,  in  1846,  Miss  Rehan  will 
have  the  opportunity  really  of  creating  the  part — 
a  test  rarely  given  an  actress  in  Shakespiarean 
roles. 

There  is  another  kind  of  drama  which  is  having 
great  vogue  just  now— the  n-alistic  melodrama. 
And  one  of  the  most  successful  companies  is  owned 
by  an  ex-Californian,  W.  A.  Brady,  and  the  two 
leading  people  are  well  known  on  the  coast,  Phu!be 
Davies  and  Joseph  Grisraer.  The  play,  "  Human- 
ity." outdoes  anything  of  its  kind  ever  known. 
O  NeiU's"  Monte  Cristo,"  with  its  real  water,  "The 
Stowaway,"  with  its  two  reformed  burglars  opening 
a  safe,  "  'the  Old  Homestead,"  with  its  live  chickens 
and  cows,  ""The  Span  of  Life,"  with  its  bridge  of 
athletes— what  were  these  compared  with  Mr. 
Brady's  fox  hunt,  witli  forty  men  on  horses,  and 
twice  as  many  hounds,  all  in  full  cry  on  the  stage 
of  the  Fourteenth  street  theatre? 

If  you  wish  to  give  a  luncheon,  a  dinner,  or  a 
ball,  go  to  a  hotel;  it  is  less  bother,  and  more 
satisfactory.  That  is  the  edict,  and  it  is  being 
obeyed.  Center  Hitchcock  and  Edward  Bulk'ey, 
two  young  society  men,  polo  players,  and  gentlemen 
of  leisure,  have  given  society  something  to  talk 
about  in  their  bal  poudre  at  the  Waldorf,  which  was 
one  of  th-"  greatest  successes  of  the  fcason.  Every- 
thing was  in  the  old  fashion,  except  the  dances  and 
the  gowns.  Many  of  the  men  were  in  their  hunting 
coats,  giving  a  bright  dash  of  color.  The  servants 
wore  liveries  of  black  satin  and  gold.  Most  of  the 
women  were  elaborately  made  up,  so  much  so  that 
many  of  them  were  at  first  unrecognizable.  To  give 
this  little  affair  cost  its  two  projectors  somethin 
under  live  thousand  dollars,  or  a  little  more  than 
thousand  dollars  an  hour. 

While  every  one  is  conjecturing  as  to  how  long 
Count  Castellane  and  bis  American  wife  will  live 
happily  together,  word  comes  from  over  the  water 
that  Mr.  and  Jlrs.  Fernando  Yznaga  are  to  part.  So 
it  appears  that  marriages  other  than  those  between 
titled  foreigners  and  wealthy  Americans  are  not 
made  in  heaven.  Fernando  Yznaga  surprised 
everybody  four  years  ago  by  suddenly  marrying 
Mabel  Wright,  the  daughter  of  a  designer  of  car- 
pets. Mabel  Wright  was  the  only  poor  giil  ever 
admitted  into  the  awful  mysteries  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred. Her  beauty  and  her  tact  gained  her  the  ad- 
miration of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grenville  Kane,  and 
through  them  she  gained  admission  into  the  social 
Holy  of  Holies,  where  she  at  once  became  a  belle, 
rivaling  Sallie  Hargous.  The  life  that  this  young 
woman  led  was  of  no  ordinary  character.  She 
lived  with  her  mother  and  father  in  an  uptown 
boarding  house,  she  herself  sleeping  in  a  hall  bed- 
room. During  the  forenoon  she  painted  in  water 
colors,  but  because  of  her  social  life  she  signed  her 
sketches  Eliae  Du  Pont.  Her  afternoons  and  even- 
ings she  gave  to  Society,  where  she  was  on  terms  of 
equality  and  intimacy  with  the  Vanderbilts  and  all 
the  rest  of  that  exclusive  set.  Her  gowns  were 
always  of  simple  material,  and  simply  made.  She 
never  wore  jewels,  because  she  had  none  to  wear. 
In  short,  she  was  the  beautiful  young  artist  who 
studied  to  please,  was  not  a  snob,  and  charmed  with 
her  sinifjle,  graceful  maimer^,  as  with  her  radiant, 
non-sensuous  beauty.  The  man  she  married  was 
rich,  very  rich.    He  had  been  married  to  a  sister  of 


Mrs.  Willie  Vanderbilt,  but  she  had  obtained  a 
divorce  from  him  in  California,  and  is  now  Mrs. 
(Jeorite  Tiffany.  As  Mrs.  Yzn,aga,  Mabel  Wright 
became  the  sister-indaw  of  the  Duche.ss  of  Man- 
chester and  Lady  Lister-Kay.'.  But  titled  sisters- 
in  law  and  a  hundred  thousand  a  year  seem  to  be 
insufficient  to  make  a  wife  happy,  even  when  she 
has  been  rescued  from  a  hall  bedroom  in  a  New 
York  boarding  house.  Finiu.ev. 


A  CLERGYMAN'S  LETTER. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Irwin  Explains  His  Position  as  to 
Ministerial  Slumming. 

Dear  Sir  :  For  a  long  time  I  have  contemplated 
writing  you  a  few  lines  expressive  of  my  warm  ap- 
preciation of  your  fearless  championshi]>  of  right 
against  wrong,  as  I  find  it  in  your  Letter,  which  I 
enjoy  reading  every  week ;  and  now  I  am  forced  to 
do  it,  even  though  I,  myself,  come  under  the  crack 
of  your  whij)  in  to-day's  issue.  I  presume,  i-  a 
weekly  paper  such  as  the  Letter,  it  is  impossible  for 
you  to  give  any  space  to  correspondents,  and  ttiere- 
fore  I  do  not  write  a  letter  for  publication^— though, 
if  you  desire,  I  do  not  object  to  your  referring  to 
any  statements  herein  made,  unless  specially  re- 
quested otherwise. 

Let  me  say,  in  a  generiil  way,  that  with  much  of 
what  you  have  written  on  the  "slumming"  ques- 
tion I  am  in  hearty  accord,  but  it  is  only  right  I 
should  correct  you  in  some  impressions  you  have 
formed  where  I  am  con-'ernei.  I  am  not  one  of  the 
brethren  who  have  been  seized  with  "a  passion  to 
go  slumming."  1  have  for  a  long  time  stoutly  re- 
sisted any  temptation  in  that  direction,  and  I  should 
have  still  done  so  had  I  not  felt  it  to  be  positively 
in  the  line  of  duly.  Indeed,  when  I  was  fir..<t  re- 
questt^d  by  the  Examiner  I  did  not  consent  to  go, 
and  it  was  only  after  a  very  urgent  letter,  followed 
by  two  or  three  urgent  personal  inter\'iew3,  that  I 
finally  agreed  to  go.  And  why?  Simply  because  I 
had  heard  many  times — had  seen  in  print  many 
time? — that  the  laws  in  this  city  were  being  fla- 
grantly violated.  I  had  no  persmal  knowledge  of 
this  (in  any  critical  case),  and  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  our  police  force — from  Commission 
and  Chief  to  the  "regular" — were  alive  to  their 
duty.  I  did  not  go  "  slumming"  either  to  see  vice 
or  to  expose  it  specifically,  but  rather  to  see  how  it 
was  being  grappled  with  by  the  ofiicers  of  the  law. 
The  result,  in  brief,  was  that  it  was  not  being  grap- 
pled with  at  all,  but  that  rather  it  was  being  en- 
couraged andwinked  at.  I  am  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  this  cannot  he  done  except  by 
tlie  consent  of  those  in  authority. 

"But  harm  is  done,  too,  gre.it  harm,"  you  say. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  so.  I  deplore  that  as  much  as 
you,  I  trust.  If  j'ou  would  show  me  "a  more  ex- 
cellent way,"  I  should  indeed  be  glad. 

You  know,  as  well  as  do  I,  how  hard  it  is  to 
arouse  public  sentiment  on  any  grave  (Question — 
especially  a  political  question,  such  as  this,  pri- 
marily, is — in  San  Francisco.  I  wrote  that  article 
which  appeared  in  last  Sunday's  Examiner  in  order 
that  I  might  sliow  the  relationship  of  the  officers 
to  the  law,  and  until  I  came  to  write  the  article  I 
did  not  know  of  the  special  laws  therein  quoted. 
"Harm  is  done;"  yes,  indeed.  But  is  it  not  a 
choice  of  two  evils?  And  is  this  not  the  lesser  of 
the  two?  My  course  in  this  matter  is,  if  possible, 
to  protect  the  youth  of  the  city,  by  securing  such 
execution  of  the  law  as  will  compel  vice  to  close 
its  shutters.  The  innocence  of  a  few  may  have  to 
be  sacrificed  in  order  to  accomjilish  that  much; 
but  if  ultimately  the  man)'  are  protected  from  terri- 
ble temptation,  has  it  not  been  worth  while?  I  do 
not  preach  from  mv  pulpit  about  these  matters.  I 
conceive  the  pulpit  to  have  another  mission :  its 
mission  is  not  to  expose  the  coiTuption  of  the  rulers 
of  the  city  in  high  place''  or  in  low,  but  to  tell  the 
Magdalen  that  it  is  possible  lor  her  to  live  a  better 
life,  and  to  help  her  live  it.  I  am  heartily  with  you 
when  you  write  of  what  Christ  would  do  if  He  w"ere 
here,  and  I  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
some  of  those  who  denounce  sin  and  sinner  alike 
may  have  the  sanctified  audacity  to  "slum"  for 
rescue  purposes  only. 

I  know  well  that  prostitution  cannot  be  legislated 
out  of  a  city,  and  that,  certainly,  is  not  the  object 
I  have  in  view  in  urging  the  passage  of  a  bill  to 
create  an  investigating  commission.  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  a  law  which  forbids  this  and  other 
vices  in  certain  places  and  at  certain  times,  and  I, 
for  one,  am  puzzled  to  know  why  are  not  these 
laws  enforced. 

I  have  already  exhausted  your  ))atience,  I  am 
sure,  and  must  not  trespass  further.  I  thank  you 
for  what  your  Letter  contains  this  week  in  the  way 
of  sound  sense  and  sound  advice;  and  while  1  do 
not,  certainly,  agree  with  some  of  your  positions,  I 
cannot  doubt  that,  in  the  main,  we  are  laboring  for 
the  same  end. 

With  all  good  wishes,  I  am,  yours  very  faithfully, 
n.  Hanson  Irwin. 

San  Francisco,  February  ^X,  lS9.'i. 


ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


THE  WOMAN  OF  THE  WINDMILL, 

A  Romantic   and  Tragic   Incident   in   the  War  of  La 
Vendee. 

It  was  a  pretty  little  windmill,  with  its  big  round 
tower  capped  by  a  weather  vane,  its  long  arms  or 
blades  which  rattled  in  the  west  wind  like  the  sails 
of  a  boat  in  stays,  and  its  little  round  windows 
looking  over  the  hills  of  Anjou  like  the  telescopes 
of  an  astronomer — such  was  the  windmill  of  Ber- 
nardeau ;  and  when  it  was  working  all  the  wind- 
mills around  the  neighborhood  looked  like  white 
sea-gulls  pursued  by  a  bird  of  prey.  It  was  situ- 
ated on  the  slope  of  the  Guigne  at  the  end  of  a  little 
crooked  pathway  hardly  wide  enough  for  the  mill 
donkey,  and  in  which  one  might  search  in  vain  for 
traces  of  human  footprints,  because  it  was  so  dark 
under  its  vault  of  shrubbery,  so  muddy  and  rugged 
that  the  woman  of  the  mill  always  took  to  the  vines 
when  on  her  way  to  Ancenis  on  foot. 

And  a  handsome  woman,  too,  was  this  lady  of 
the  mill.  She  was  25  years  old,  with  a  well-rounded 
form,  a  little  hand,  flashing  dark  eyes,  lips  as  red 
as  wild  cherries,  and  a  well-turned  leg.  She  was 
smait  in  her  attire,  and  there  was  little  in  her  ap- 
pearance to  reveal  the  fact  that  she  was  a  widow. 
When  she  came  into  the  village  mounted  upon  the 
donkey  that  carried  her  bags  of  Hour,  all  the  young 
fellows  came  out  to  admire  her  tine  figure  and  the 
lieautiful  limbs  which  appeared  below  her  short 
skirt. 

Even  the  donkey  himself  seemed  proud  of  his 
mistress.  He  traveled  along  at  an  easy  gait,  tossing 
his  head  and  cocking  his  ears,  as  if  to  say  to  every- 
body, "Here  si  e  is;  you  have  only  to  look  at  her; 
this  is  la  Meuniere  of  Bernardeau.  There  isn't  an- 
other like  her  in  all  the  country!"  And  that  was 
the  tiuth.  But  she  was  the  subject  of  a  great  deal 
of  gossip.  How  the  tongues  did  wag  on  her  account ! 
It  was  said  that  since  the  death  of  her  husband,  a 
poor  goose  of  a  fellow  who  had  taken  her  without 


"Good  shot!"  she  said;  "there  is  one  less  now." 
Westermann  ordered  a  company  of  hussars  to 
surround  the  oM  mill.  He  was  in  too  great  a  hurry 
to  finish  with  La  Rochejacciuelin  to  bother  himself 
with  windmills.  The  hussars  had  hardly  arrived 
at  the  mill  before  his  Hying  artillery  began  to  can- 
nonade the  few  rafts  of  the  Chouans,  who  were  en- 
deavoring to  cross  the  Ix)ire.  The  officer  who  was 
in  command  of  the  company  summoned  the  occu- 
pants of  the  mill  to  surrender. 

The  meuniere  opened  a  little  window,  fastened 
her  lace  capon  the  point  of  one  of  the  blades,  and 
shouted  out:  "Come  and  get  it,  you  ill-shaped 
puppy!" 

A  volley  from  the  hussars  was  the  only  answer 
to  these  insolent  words.  The  window  panes  were 
Ijroken  to  fragments.  The  \'endeens  inside  returned 
the  fire  and  dropped  five  of  the  horsemen.  The 
company  then  dismounted  and  rushed  against  the 
door  of  the  mill,  which  they  broke  with  the  butts 
of  their  guns. 

'  Surrender,  you  scoundrels,  or  in  a  few  moments 
you'll  all  be  dead!"  shouted  the  officer. 

"You  are  the  scoundrels!"  yelled  the  woman  of 
the  mill.  "Let  me  see  if  you  are  able  to  get  mv 
cap." 

The  hussars  entered  the  lower  storj-,  but  the 
ladder  was  removed  by  the  Vendeens,  who  now 
fired  upon  them  from  the  story  above,  and  made 
terrible  ravages  in  their  ranks. 

The  woman  of  the  mill  busied  herself  with  the 
work  of  loading  the  guns,  a  task  which  she  per- 
formed with  astonishing  rapidity.  The  Chouans, 
sheltered  behind  the  flour  sacks,  cared  little  for  the 
fire  of  the  Blues. 

"Take good  aim!"  cried  la  meuniere;  "don't  let 
a  single  one  escape." 

The  officer,  seeing  his  men  fall  all  around  him, 
ordered  them  to  come  out  and  take  the  place  by 
storm,  scaling  the  arms  of  the  mill.  It  was  a  mag- 
nificent assault.  Twenty  hussars  clambered  up 
the  blades.  With  their"  carbines  thrown  across 
their  backs  they  clambered  up  like  sailors  to  the 
8'ory  above,  and  from  there  fell  either  killed  or 
wounded  under  the  balls  or  the  bayonet  thrusts  of 
the  Vendeens.    One  brigadier  managed  to  get  up 


ivy,  which  seems  to  be  in  love  with  ruins,  gradu- 
ally entwined  iiself  around  it,  and  from  a  distance 
the  uncrowned  tower  has  the  aspect  of  a  ruined 
fortress. 

How  many  times  have  I  wandered  through  that 
section  of  the  country  seeking  for  details  of  the 
dramatic  scene  which  I  have  endeavored  to  picture  • 
but  la  meuniere  of  Bernardeau  had  such  a  bad  rep- 
utation in  that  country  that  her  heroic  death  was 
not  suHicient  to  cover  over,  at  least  in  the  minds  of 
the  peasantry,  the  faults  which  she  had,  or  which 
were  attributed  to  her.— ic  Figaro. 


OSCULATORIA. 


cent  froni  a  farm  and  left  her  all  his  property,  she  to  the  roof  by  making  a  rampart  of  the  bodies  o"f 
frequently  tossed  her  cap  over  the  blades  of  her  his  comrades,  who  held  on  to  the  arms  like  drown- 
windmiU.      Whether   this  was  true  or   not,   the  !  ing  men  to  planks. 


blades  certainly  never  told  ;  but  one  thing  is  cer 
tain,  and  that  is  that  the  did  hang  up  her  cap  there 
publicly  on  one  occasion,  and  it  cost  her  her  life. 
Here  is  her  story  : 

The  first  thing  the  Vendeens  did  when  they  rose 
in  revolt  against  the  republic  was  to  make  use  of 
the  windmills.  Nothing  could  be  better  suited  for 
signaling  or  more  troublesome  for  the  enemy. 
Wliere  tlie  Blues  could  only  see  white  wings  turn- 
ing around  in  a  melancholy  fashion,  the  Chouans 
possessed  a  perfect  telegraphic  system,  which  told 
them  of  the  movements  of  the  republican  army. 

The  windmill  of  Bernardeau  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal vedettes  on  the  Loire.  Three  days  before  the 
attack  upon  Nantes,  Cathelineau  came  to  the  mi" 


"We  are  all  right,  my  friends,"  cried  he;  "guard 
well  the  entrance  of  the  mill !"  After  planting  the 
colors  of  the  company  on  the  weather  vane  he 
bored  a  hole  in  the  roof  to  admit  the  barrel  of  his 
gun.  Three  times  he  fired  and  mortallv  wounded 
three  men.  This  threw  the  besieted  into  a  panic  ; 
resistance  was  becoming  impossible,  and  the  Ven- 
deens were  already  raising  the  b  as  of  their  guns 
in  the  air,  when  la  meuniere  pushed  down  the 
ladder  and  cut  off  their  retreat. 

"Now,  die  like  men  1"  she  shouted. 

Then  there  commenced  a  perfect  massacre. 

Attacked  above  and  below,  the  Vendeens  fought 
like  imprisoned  lions.  When  the  ammunition  was 
exhausted,  they  threw  down  the  sacks  of  corn  and 


Who  breathes  a  soft,  long-drawn-out  sigh, 
Declares  she  knows  that  she'll  "just  die," 
But  all  the  same,  who  lets  you  try. 

Tfie  Baltimore  Girl. 
Who  holds  you  in  a  sweet  embrace? 
Who  never  lets  you  leave  the  place? 
Who  has  for  kissing  just  the  face? 

The  Philadelphia  Girl. 
Who  grabs  you  with  her  might  and  main 
And  nearly  breaks  your  neck  in  twain?     ' 
Who  holds  small  feet  in  much  distain? 

The  Chicago  Girl. 
Who  lets  you  kiss  a  forehead  nice, 
But  stops  you  if  you'd  do  it  twice? 
Who  makes  you  think  of  Greenland's  ice? 

The  Hoston  Girl. 
But  who's  the  fascinating  miss 
That  fills  you  with  exquisite  bliss? 
Who  is  the  sweetest  girl  to  kiss? 

The  New  York  Giri. 

Microbes  in  the  kiss,  you  say? 

Eight  you  are,  my  boy. 
Little  germs  of  purest  bliss. 

Bacilli  of  ioy '.—Harper' t  Bazaar. 


of  Bernardeau  and  asked   for  shelter.     It  was  the  I  flour,  and,  clubbing  their  muskets,  jumped  down 
2Jd  of  June,  1,93.    Bonchamp  was  at  Ancenis  since  I  among  the  Blues,  who  received  them  on  the  points 
the  I  -th,  awaiting  the  main  body  of  the  army.  The     of  their  bayonets.    It  was  a  horrible  spectacle 
weather  was  niagnihcent,  and  the  Vendeens  were         "Where  is  la  meuniere?"  shouted  the  hussars 
encamped  m  the  open  air.    When  Cathelineau,  at         "Here  she  is,  citizens,"  said  she,  as  she  let  her- 
the^end  of  a  little  road,  found  himself^ face  to_ face  I  self  slip  along  the  shaft  of  the  mill.     "I  have  given 

to  you  no  quarter,  and  I  don't  want  any  mercy 

from  fellows  like  you !" 
"All  right,"  said  the  officer.     "We'll  settle  vour 

account  in  short  order.    Place  yourself  against"tbat 


shelter  here     wall 


with  the  beautiful  woman  of  the  mill,  he  asked  her 
if  she  was  a  royalist. 

"One  might  easily  become  a  royalist  to  serve 
under  so  handsome  an  officer  as  you,"  said  she. 

"GockI  enough  !    Then  let  me  n 
to-night." 

The  meunierecheerfuUy  welcomed  him,  and  Cath- 
elineau slept  that  night  in  the  mill.  The  next 
morning  when  he  was  leaving  she  sent  to  him  from 
the  threshhold  of  the  mill  a  perfect  volley  of  kisses, 
after  which  she  went  up  to  the  highest  little  win- 
dow in  the  mill  and  waved  her  little  white  hand- 
kerchief. 

Eight  days  afterward  Cathelineau,  mortally 
wounded,  was  coming  from  Ancenis  in  a  carriage, 
and  as  he  passed  by  the  mill  he  cast  a  long  and  sad 
look  at  it.  According  to  the  order,  its  blades  were 
arranged  so  as  to  announce  the  approach  of  the 
soldiers  of  Canclaux. 

From  the  17th  of  October  to  the  17th  of  Decem- 
ber, during  the  sixty  days  which  separated  the  two 
retreats  of  the  Vendcen  armv  on  the  Loire,  the 
mill  of  Bernardeau  continued  its  signals  of  intelli- 
gence with  those  of  la  Vendee.  But  the  17th  of 
December  was  its  last  day. 

Harassed  by  the  Mayencais,  that  crushed  them 
at  the  battle  of  Mans,  tlie  Vendeens  reached  Ance- 
nis and  endeavored  Ui  cross  the  Loire ;  but  for  want 
of  suflicient  rafts  a  considerable  number  of  them 
were  obliged  to  abandon  the  effort  and  to  advance 
through  the  country,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  the 
enemy. 

At  sight  of  this  old  mill,  which  they  immediately 
recognized  as  an  ally,  about  twenty  men  took  refuge 
in  it  just  at  the  moment  when  Westermann  came 
to  the  heights  of  Bel  Air. 

Suddenly  a  puff  of  blue  smoke  rolled  from  one  of 
the  upper  windows  of  the  mill.  The  meuniere  her- 
self commenced  the  fight. 


There  was  something  singularly  graceful  and 
proud  in  l.er  bearing,  and  a  glance  of  withering 
contempt  in  her  eye,  as  she  advanced  toward  the 
wall.  Her  splendid  black  hair  was  now  floating  in 
disorder  upon  her  shoulders.  She  gathered  it 
modestly  around  her  breast,  so  as  to  hide  her  torn 
corsets.    Then  she  stood  against  the  wall. 

"Now  fire  and  be  damned!"  said  she. 

This  piece  of  feminine  boldness  made  the  officer 
hesitate. 
"How  old  are  you?"  he  asked. 

"T>venty-five." 

"Your  name?" 

"I  am  la  meuniere  du  Bernardeau." 

"Do  you  want  to  live?" 

"No;  I  would  ratherdie  than  receive  mercy  from 
you." 

"Come,  now ;  simply  shout  'Long  live  the  repub- 
lic,' and  I'll  let  you  go  free." 

"Long  live  the  king!"  she  cried  in  a  vibrating 
voice. 

A  moment  afterward  there  was  the  rolling  sound 
of  a  volley.  That  was  the  last  of  the  meuniere  of 
Bernardeau. 

"She  was  a  plucky  piece  of  flesh,  all  the  same," 
said  the  soldiers. 

Westermann's  hussars  lost  in  that  attack  twenty- 
two  men  killed  and  eight  wounded. 

.Since  then,  the  mill  has  remained  abandoned  as 
if  it  were  cursed.  Oiien  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven, 
without  a  roof,  witliout  arms,  it  stands.  Occa- 
sionally a  tramp  passing  through  the  country 
takes  shelter  there  and  slcejjs  with  the  swallows 
and  the  bats.    Following  its  well  known  habit,  the 


THE  WAYFARING  MAN. 

"  Why,  mamma,  she  can  bend  the  crab."  That 
was  my  little  boy's  comment  on  the  picture  of  a 
Gaiety  Girl.  In  the  bright  lexicon  of  boyhood 
"Sissy's  are  no  good,"  but  here  was  a  sissy  who 
could  do  cart  wheels  and  the  Lord  knows  what  be- 
sides. Perhaps,  even  "flying  nosebreakers "  was 
not  beyond  the  ability  of  this  new  variety  of  sissy. 
Evidently  there  was  something  wrong  about  it  for 
he  had  never  met  a  girl  who  could  "  bend  the 
crab."  Do  you  remember  the  time-honored  plan 
for  frightening  a  bulldog?  It  is  quite  simple.  Just 
bend  over  backwards  and  look  at  a  dog  steadily 
with  your  head  between  your  legs.  No  wonder  the 
dog  is  terrified,  and  that  is  why  people  go  to  see 
the  Gaiety  Gii-1.  They  w.nit  to  learn  how  to  frighten 
a  bulldog. 

Really,  the  piece  has  no  other  merit  but  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  female  contortionists.  The  men 
don't  know  how  to  dress;  with  one  exception  they 
cannot  speak  English,  and  they  make  corn  beef 
hash  of  their  lines.  The  jokes  are  vulgar  and  stu- 
pid, and  the  whole  thing  is  only  fit  to  throw  carrots 
at.  Of  course,  there  is  the  young  person — the  un- 
accountable sissy,  in  fact — who  points  her  lovely- 
toes  and  flourishes  her  leg  like  a  shillelah. 

WTiy  Betty;  why  so  shrewish? 
One  may  suspect  your  stockings  bluish, 
And  yet  one  may  not  care  to  know  it, 
I  never  asked  you,  dear,  to  show  it 
Not  for  me. 

You  swear  that  my  wife  rules  me; 
Good  sooth,  you're  right  she  schools  me. 
My  wife  is  my  Dutch  uncle,  too 
And  that's  because  her  heart  is  true 
You  bet  you,  Betty. 

The  W.VYF.4HIN0  Man. 


Mauvais',  7b9  Mai-ket  St.    Sheet  Music  at  half- 
price.    Pianos :  Decker  &  Son  ;  Marshall  &  Wendell. 
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ARTHUR     McEVVKN'S     LETTER. 


WOMEN  IN  TO-DAY'S  LITERATURE. 

Their     Demoralizing    Influence     Analyzed     and    Ac- 
counted For. 

An  examination  of  the  current  number  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  discloses  the  fact  that,  of  its  one 
hundred  and  forty  pages,  more  than  half  were  con- 
tributed by  women.  Of  the  thirteen  signed  arti- 
cles and  stories,  seven  were  written  by  women,  and 
also  one  of  the  three  poems.  Many  of  the  other 
magazines  show  the  same  preponderance  of  female 
authorship.  In  the  face  of  such  facts,  it  is  obvious 
that  woman  has  fully  established  herself  on  an 
equality  with  man  in  the  sort  of  literature  that  is 
acceptable  to  magazine  readers ;  and  since  all  the 
best  work  in  fiction  and  poetry  now  comes  before 
the  public  in  the  columns  of  the  magazines,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
woman's  present  supremacy  in  the  periodicals,  and 
to  inquire  if  her  influence  is  deserved,  and  if  it 
works  for  excellence  in  literature. 


One  of  the  arguments  used  by  the  advocate  for 
the  admission  of  women  to  the  franchise  is,  that 
her  influence  in  politics  would  be  as  ennobling  and 
elevating  as  it  is  in  everything  else  she  has  under- 
taken. Let  us  see  what  she  has  done  to  ennoble  and 
elevate  literature. 

The  reason  of  the  partiality  of  magazine  editors 
for  work  done  by  women  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is 
the  "  common  horse  sense  "  that  impels  an  editor 
to  cater  for  the  largest  class  of  his  readers,  viz., 
women.  I  am  told  by  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a 
librarian,  that  for  one  man  who  uses  his  library 
there  are  at  least  five  women;  and,  further,  that 
the  men  are  interested  chiefly  iu  scientific  books, 
and  the  women  almost  entirely  in  fiction.  As 
women  are  more  likely  than  men  to  know  what 
sort  of  writing  would  please  their  sisters,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  magazine  editors  should  give  the 
preference  to  their  work. 

What  follows  does  not  concern  the  women  of 
genius  who  have  made  their  mark  in  literature 
(George  Eliot,  Currer  Bell,  Maria  Edgeworth, 
Margaret  Fuller,  and  a  host  of  other  brilliant 
women ,  who  seemed  to  have  left  no  successor  be- 
hind them),  but  relates  to  the  swarms  of  women 
who  assert  themselves  so  boldly  in  print  at  the 
present  time,  and  do  the  sort  of  work  they  are 
doing. 

With  a  facility  that  passes  for  genius,  women 
have  acquired  the  technique  of  literary  work ,  and 
they  and  their  readers  appear  to  be  entirely  sat- 
isfied with  the  result.  A  woman  with  a  fair 
knowledge  of  composition,  and  a  stock  of  what  she 
loves  to  call  "fin  de  siecle  "  expressions,  feels  her- 
self competent  to  give  mental  pabulum  to  the 
public,  and  rushes  in  where  men — who  are  by  no 
means  angels — fear  to  tread. 


The  books  that  modern  women  are  producing 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  "  goody-goody," 
"  talky-talky,"  and  "  fye-fye,"  and  we  shall  find 
samples  of  all  three  in  the  present  issue  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly. 

To  begin  with  the  last  class,  it  must  be  plain  to 
thoughtful  readers  that  the  women  who  have  been 
greatest  in  literature  were  cognizant  of  I  he  fact 
that  the  best  work  is  impersonal,  and  also  that 
they  were  able  to  obliterate  the  characteristics  of 
their  sex  in  their  work,  notably  the  feminine  love 
of  gossip;  but  their  modern  sisters  do  little  else 
but  gossip  in  their  pages,  and  as  many  women — 
not  all,  ihank  God — talk  amongst  themselves  of 
things  and  affairs  that  the  best  fi'iends  amongst 
men  would  be  ashamed  to  discuss,  so  we  find 
many  women  gossiping  in  their  writings  about  the 
most  sacred  relations  of  life,  with  every  possible 
circumstance  of  lubricity,  now  openly,  and  again 
with  deadly  suggestion. 

It  has  been  left  to  the  modern  literary  woman  to 
invent  and  perfect  what  an  astute  newspaper 
friend  of  mine  called  "sexual  writing" — a  phrase 
that  carries  its  own  meacing  with  it.  English 
women  have  been  particularly  flagrant  in  the  pro- 
duction of  such  writing,  but  our  own  Amelie  Rives 
Cbanler  presses  them  hard  for  supremacy,  and 
nowadays  English  women  write  as  much  for  Amer- 
icans as  for  their  own  kin. 


To  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  present 
number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  we  find  '*  fye-fye  " 
writing  in  two  of  the  contributions  by  women, 
viz.,  "Come  Down,"  by  A.M.  Ewell,  and  "  The 
Dancer,"  by  Ednah  Proctor  Clarke.  In  the  former 
the  central  figure  of  the  story  is  depicted  in  the 
character  of  a  procuress  for  her  own  eon !  So  much 
for  A.  M.  Ewell's  efforts  to  elevate  literature  1 

"The  Dancer,"  by  Ednah  Proctor  Clarke,  is  a 
poem  that  was  evidently  suggested  by  an  attend- 
ance at  a  performance  of  the  danse  d«  venire  at 
the  World's  Fair  Midway  Plaisance.  The  non- 
italicized  portion  of  the  poem  is  as  sensual  as  it 


well  could  be.  The  dancer  is  supposed  to  be  in- 
spired to  ecstasies  of  motion  by  such  strains  as 
these : 

"Ah!     Manuelita, 

Pepita  mia, 

List  the  cachuca ! 

Dance !  dance ! ' ' 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen !  Fancy  a  magazine, 
that  gave  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  "  The  Chani- 
hered  Nautilus  "  to  the  world,  ^irinting  such  stuff ! 
There  are  four  such  stimulating  stanzas  in  the 
poem,  and  the  rest  of  it,  which  is  descriptive  of 
the  dancer  and  herexhibition,  isnot  only  sensual  as 
I  have  already  said,  but  most  of  it  is  mere  verbi- 
age, a  piling  up  of  words  in  iambic  metre — vox  el 
pncteiea  nihil.  One  stanza  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
the  quality  of  this  portion  of  the  poem  : 
"Fades  the  swift  flush,   save  from  the  rose-soft 

mouth. 
And  all  the  glamoured  memories  of  Spain 

Fling  wide  her  veil ;  the  vintage  of  the  South 
Leaps  in  her  heart  and  laughs  through  every  vein." 


On  the  spur  of  the  moment  we  reel  off  the  fol- 
lowing verse,  and  challenge  comparison  with  the 
above : 

Soft  as  blown  petals  on  the  beauteous  grass. 
Filmy  as  foam  that  creams  in  ecstacy. 

This  way  and  that  her  glances  flash  and  pass. 
In  swirling,  rapturous  thrills  from  earth  to  sky. 

I  conteud  that  my  verse  is  as  correct  in  metre, 
and  as  absolutely  senseless  and  idiotic  as  Miss 
Clarke's.  They  are  both  samples  of  technique,  and 
not  of  poetry. 

Of  "talky-talky  "  writing  we  find  a  sample  in 
the  present  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in  Eliz- 
abeth Stuart  Phelps's  story,  entitled  "  A  Singular 
Life."  W.  D.  Howells  is  greatly  responsible  for 
this  sort  of  writing,  made  up  of  two  pennyworth  of 
incident  to  an  intolerable  quantity  of  talk.  I  will 
confess  that  Mrs.  Phelps  has  actually  three  penny- 
worth of  incident,  where  Howells  can  only  show^ 
two,  but  then  Howells  writes  for  women. 

As  to  "  goody-goody  "  writing,  we  find  it  in  the 
number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  under  discussion  in 
Sarah  Orne  Jewett's  "Life  of  Nancy,"  and  "A 
Village  Stradivarius,"  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 
Both  of  these  stories  positively  reek  with  what 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  called  "  tubercular  piety," 
the  piety  of  cripples  and  consumptives,  which  is 
not  of  the  most  robust  order,  and  is  often  the  re- 
sult of  disease. 

Another  article,  entitled  "The  Champion  of  the 
Middle  Ground,"  is  incomprehensible.  It  has  the 
appearance  of  being  so  clever  that  I  read  it  througli 
twice  in  one  evening,  and  then  found  it  impossible 
to  say  what  it  was  about.  Of  course,  it  may  be  re- 
torted that  Edith  M.  Thomas  was  not  obliged  to 
supply  me  with  understanding.  Well,  I  am  able 
to  read  and  understand  Bacon's  Essays,  and  Her- 
bert Spencer's  "First  Principles,"  but  Miss  Thomas 
is  certainly  too  profound  for  me. 


To  make  up  for  all  this  detraction,  and  to  show 
that  I  am  not  unreasonably  prejudiced  against  fe- 
male authorship,  I  would  say  that  the  articles  by 
Annie  Fields  and  Mrs.  Graham  Bell  are  of  a  high 
order  of  excellence.  The  contribution  by  the  lat- 
ter, who  is  a  deaf  mute,  on  "  The  Subtle  Art  of 
Speech-reading, "  is  truly  remarkable,  and  shows 
what  women  can  do  when,  as  authors,  they  lay 
aside  their  sex  with  its  weaknesses. 

It  ought  to  be  impossible  for  such  stuff  as  I  have 
been  criticising  adversely  to  appear  in  any  journal, 
and  women  are  entirely  responsible  for  its  produc- 
tion ;  men  avoid  such  rubbish  instinctively,  both  as 
writers  and  readers.  Have  women  exhausted  the 
pages  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Scott,  Macaulay, 
(jeorge  Elliot,  George  Meredith,  and  the  mighty 
host  of  immortals,  that  they  should  make  it  possi- 
ble for  Sarah  Orne  Jewett  and  Ednah  Proctor 
Clarke  to  obtain  a  bad  pre-eminence  in  the  pages 
of  a  leading  journal  ? 

What  has  been  said  of  Woman's  share  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  applies 
generally  to  the  modern  literary  Woman,  who  has 
failed  to  grasp  the  secret  of  the  success  of  George 
Elliot  and  Margaret  Fuller;  viz.,  impersonality, 
and  a  suppression  of  sex  and  sexuality  in  author- 
ship. 

Notonly  is  Woman  writing  down  to  the  level  of 
the  average  woman,  but  the  "  pot-boiling  "  Man  is 
doing  the  same  thing,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
immense  majority  of  his  readers  are  women. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture  how  much  better 
the  world  would  be  if  Sarah  Orne  Jewett  and  Ed- 
nah Proctor  Clarke  were  knitting  stockings  instead 
of  wielding  pens.  For  instance,  one  could  read 
CoUins's  "  Ode  to  the  Evening "  and  Kipling's 
"  Drums  of  the  Fore  and  Aft,"  in  the  same  time 
that  the  reading  of  Miss  Clarke's  poem  and  Sarah 
Orne  Jewett's  story  would  occupy,  and  gain  im- 
measureably  thereby. 

As  it  is  probable,  according  to  George  Meredith, 
that  "Woman  will  be  the  last  thing  civilized  by 
Man,"  and  as  the  public  is  senseless  and  too  ready 


too  swallow  the  alluring  baits  held  out  to  it  in  the 
showy  and  pretentious  productions  of  mediocrity, 
there  ought  to  be  a  rigid  censorship  of  the  i)ress, 
and  careful  tuition  at  school,  as  to  what  is  best  in 
literature,  lest  all  knowledge  and  love  of  excellence 
good  writing  vanish,  and  posterity  be  compelled  in 
sheer  desperation,  to  adopt  Schopenhauer's  advice 
and  "acquire  the  art  not  to  read." 

C.  W.  D. 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal,  Vehrnary,  1S95. 
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ARTHUli       Ml- E  W  K  N  '  S     LETTER. 


MATHEWS  ON  THE  PORTRAITS. 

Tha  Camera  has  not  Destroyed  the   Art   of  Portrait 
Painting. 

When  photographing  was  found  out,  or  invented, 
it  was  predicted  tliat  jiortrait  painting  would  soon 
cease  to  exist.  One  is  led  to  believe  that  such 
has  not  been  the  case,  that  the  prophecy  has 
hardly  been  fullllled,  on  reviewing  the  por- 
trait exhibition  at  the  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art. 
'I'he  art  ajjpears  to  still  live ;  but— there  is  always  a 
but  somewhere — photography  has  given  being  to  a 
sonictliing — a  cross  between  the  camera  and  paint 
brujh  which  takes  ou  the  airs,  but  has  not  the 
brt^ding  of  the  art. 

That  any  one  with  average  sensibilities  can  or 
C4)«ld  cuddle  such  a  detorniily  in  the  fond  belief 
that  he  or  ehc  is  clasping  to  the  bosom  a  fair  child, 
acc-nis  beyond  ordinary  comprehension,  yet  the 
spectacle  is  quite  common.  A  solar  print  thinly 
clad  in  a  wash  of  color  or  crayon  sand  is  bad 
enough,  but  when  it  inanely  stares  out  of  a  gold 
frame  and  through  thick  coats  of  paint,  from  the 
walls  of  supposed  art  exhibits,  it  is  terrible — crimi- 
nal— and  should  be  lalx'lod  like  oleomargarine  for 
the  benolit  of  the  unwary. 

In  uttering  such  sentiments  I  probably  lay  myself 
o(>en  to  the  usual  severe  strictures — will  have  '*em- 
inent  authority"  quoted  to  me  without  the  quoter 
Btoj>piug  to  take  the  trouble  to  apply  the  "  eminent 
authority's"  words  to  himself  and  his  own  short- 
comings; but  I  do  not  mind. 

To  whom  belongs  the  brilliant  idea  of  having  an 
exhibition  composed  entirely  of  portraits  of  women 
— rather  a  dangerous  one,  1  should  eny — but  then 
1  belong  to  a  class  of  painters  wlio  do  not  believe 
much  in  picture  shows  of  any  kind.  They  are  emi- 
nently unjust.  A  light  suited  to  one  work  kills 
another.  Some  pictures  are  so  decidedly  single  in 
conception  that  a  multitude  'destroys  their  beauty, 
while  others  are  so  decidedly  of  the  crowd  that 
they  sparkle  only  with  a  pang;  they  take  the  pace 
that  kills — everything  within  a  mile.  I  believe 
that  jncture  exhibitions  foster  the  growth  of  a  l)m- 
tal  school  of  painting  that  is  not  to  the  best  inter- 
est of  art.  They  are  like  weeds  in  the  garien — they 
choke  til  ■  (lower?.  "  A  s  rong  piece  of  work  that," 
seems  to  be  a  term  of  fe  icitation  in  an  art  e.Khibi- 
tion.yet  one  must  admit  that  brute  force  of  brush 
work  and  a  chromatic  scale  of  colui-  are  hardly  ar- 
tistic merits.  Kuskin's  phrase,  "  the  orchestration 
of  color  "  affects  me  like  the  blare  of  trumpets  out 
of  time. 

Twice  I  have  been  called  upon  to  assist  in  hang- 
ing pictures  in  exhibitions  that  seemed  to  take 
everything  unto  themselves,  yet  destroyed  nothing. 
All  things  appeared  to  live  with  them,  but  only  un- 
der their  wings. 

The  first  was  George  Inness'  Monterey  Oaks,  and 
the  second  Carolus  Surau's  Red  Portrait,  at  the 
portrait  exhibition.  To  say  that  the  last  is  strong 
18  merely  to  tell  a  photographic  truth.  It  is  both 
strong  and  subtle.  It  is  brilliant,  yet  retiring.  It 
puts  the  caviling  of  medi<jci-ity  to  naught,  for  that 
in  its  painting  which  should  be  trickery  actually 
beconies  frankness  its  very  self  under  the  master 
hand.  Hard  surfaces  and  lines  become  accents  that 
give  just  that  amount  of  material  projection  that 
does  not  destroy  the  sentiment  and  makes  a  great 
work  of  art,  as  Innees  would  put  it. 

Now  tliat  I  have  said  it,  I  feel  just  as  I  did  after 
hanging  those  pictures — there  is  nothing  more  to 
do  except  to  stop,  or  merely  string  out  the  rest  as  a 
setting  calculated  to  display  the  jewel. 

I  have  heard  much  of  late  about  painting  the 
spirit  of  things.  It  seems  to  me,  if  I  am  fit  to  ut- 
ter a  word  on  the  hubject,  that  the  spiritual  can 
only  l>e  painted  in  its  ell'ect  on  the  material,  and 
throU);h  a  definite  knowledge  of  just  how  much  of 
the  material  i^  needed  to  give  siiiritual  force — to 
represent  it  in  paint  as  it  were.  An  artist  less 
frank  in  accepting  the  limitations  of  his  art,  or  less 
a  master  of  it,  would  either  have  givi  n  us  a  por- 
trait of  a  red  dress,  or  of  a  head  and  bust  flying  out 
of  its  frame,  reluctantly  followed  by  a  flow  of 
shadowy  draperies,  from  «  hich  not  only  the  spirit- 
ual, but  the  material,  person  had  dejiarted. 

In  ending,  may  I  rej>eat  that  the  art  of  portrait 
()ainting  still  exists,  m  spite  of  th-  eflbrt  of  dry 
goods  and  the  camera,  assisted  by  a  paint-brush  to 
down  it. 

Now,  let  us  pray  that  by  to-morrow  the  camera, 
though  perhaps  useful,  will  have  learned  it.s  place, 
will  have  retired  from  art  exhibits,  will  no  longer 
pose  on  Nature's  throne,  will  no  more  smirk  at  us 
from  gilt  frames,  but  will  retire  giacefuUy  to  where 
it  belongs,  between  the  covers  of  the  old-fashioned 
album,  and  that  the  art  shall  no  longer  suffer  vul- 
gar comparisons  in  our  art  exhibits. 

Arthuk  F.  Mathews. 


A   SAN  JOSE  POET. 

"  Pages  from  a  Young  Man's  Journal." 

This  Young  Man  (of  gan  Juse)  was  often  in  love, 
and  very  much  so.  No  one  surely  has  the  right  or 
would  be  so  heartless  as  to  condemn  the  young 
man  for  his  yoUthful  passion,  did  he  not  write 
verses  and  print  them.  The  course  of  true  love 
can  readily  be  traced  through  the  volume,  as  the 
dates  on  which  the  poems  were  written  are  obliging- 
ly placed  above  them.  For  instance,  on  November 
13,  1893,  the  Young  Man  sings: 

"  Unbind  your  hair,  and  let  it  fall  in  playful  mood. 

Tinged  with  that  lighi  my  dreams  recall — golden, 

Gertrude ; 

"  Let  mv  head  fall  upon  your  breast  in  quietude, 

For  there  alone  may  it  find  rest  from  Sin, 

Gertrude  " 

Then,  on  November  21,  1893,  things  evidently 
having  rapidly  advanced  between  Gertrude  and  the 
Y'oung  Man,  he  exclaims: 

' '  Then,  farewell ! — yet  not  farewell ! — thou  art  with 
me — 
Into  the  wide  world  thou  goest  with  me, 
Uut  t  <  tlie  wide,  wide  wurld,  all  alo::e  with  me !" 

Eight  days  later,  the  Young  Man  is  ecstatic: 

"  So,  Bride  of  my  soul,  though  tempests  may  roll, 
Unclouded  is  Love's  brightest  zone; 
Over  Destiny's  sea  to  the  pure  and  the  free, 
Shines  the  star  whose  soul  is  my  own !" 

On  December  9th,  the  thrill  is  still  there,  as  these 
lines  reveal : 

"  Let  me  die  in  the  days  ere  I'listion  is  over. 

And  Age  sweeps  the  Spirit  of  Feeling  away; 
I  wiiuld  not  remain  for  my  lieart.  to  discover 
The  coldness  that  flows  tlirough  the  b'.oo<l  to 
decay." 

Only  three  days  pass  until  the  Y'oung  Man  breaks 
forth  in  these  anticipatory  lines,  which,  as  succeed- 
ing verses  lead  us  to  believe,  worked  such  awful,  but 
not  remarkable,  wreck  with  Gertrude : 

"  When  we  are  married  you  will  see 
That  I  an  angel  and  devil  both  can  be : 
And  you  will  swear  ym  cannot  tell 
AVIiich  ia  the  beU — your  heaven  or  helll" 

Evidently,  for  the  week  following  this  promise  to 
give  hi.-*  bride  heaven  and  something  else,  the 
i'oung  Man  and  Gertrude  were  separated,  as  on 
on  December  20th  we  are  told  that  there  is  "  no 
grave  more  dce]i  to  human  hearts  than  that  of  liv- 
ing separation."  i-liit  on  December  22d  the  Young 
Man  hastened  honie : 

"  I  call'd,  and  said, 
To  God  I  said— 

'  O  God,  is  she. 
My  loved  one  dead  ?  ' 

"  Alas,  no  s  nind. 
Or  whi.^per,  found 

An  echo  to 
The  silence  round.'' 

A  week  passes  after  Gertrude's  death— if  it  is 
Gertrude  who  dies— and  we  find  the  Young  Man 
entirely  recovered,  and  singing  to  another  such 
songs  as  this : 

"Thy  kiss!    Thy  kiss!     I'll  follow  on 
To  breathe  thy  sigh. 
To  live  and  die, 
Wild  and  free  to  follow  thee." 

lint  we  can't  follow  the  Young  Man  any  further, 
he  is  too  rapid.  As  wo  have  given  an  outline  of 
the  Young  Man's  life  for  six  weeks,  the  reader  may 
imagine  the  time  he  must  have  had  from  August  3, 
18113,  t-j  August  11,  1-S94,  the  period  covered  by  the 
journal.  .Mr.  Edwin  1>.  Cnsteiline  is  the  author  of 
this  book  of  a  huiulreil  anil  twenty  verses,  and  on 
his  title-page  he  quotes  many ''extracts  from  let- 
ters in  the  jiossession  of  the  author,"  these  among 
the  number:  "Touches  of  Immortal  Hope,"  Sara 
13.  Cooper;  "A  high  standard,"  Prof.  Jos.  Le 
('onte;  "  You  can  touch  the  human  heart,"  Marie 
Corelli;  "  1  thank  you  f t  these  beautiful  poems," 
Adolpli  Sutro.  Mr.  Sconchin  Maloney,  the  Shakes- 
pearian scholar,  also  prints  on  the  title-page  of  his 
great  work,  "  Men  Who  Have  Treated  Me,"  the  fol- 
lowing "extracts  from  letters  received  by  the  au- 
thor": "  Beyond  there  is  nothing,"  Robert  Brown- 
ing; "Noble  thoughts,"  .Alfred,  T^ord  Tennyson; 
"  The  eloquence  of  simplicity,"  Thomas  Bailey  Al- 
drich. 

This  volume  is  the  first  number  of  the  California 
Literar)'  Series  published  by  Messrs.  Siniih  &  Eaton 
of  San  Jose,  California,  who  announce  that  their 
purpose  is  to  bring  the  literature  of  this  State  "  for- 
ward to  the  front." 


SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO. 


LIIILf,  Secrelarj, 


AMEHICAI  BAH  ANO IHUSI  COMPAQ  \\tmt\. 


SUBSCRl  PTION     DE  P  A  RT  M  E  NT 


O.  F.  Vt)N  KHBIN'  A  CO. 


No.  513  Califoknia  STHEEr.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  SUTRO  KAILUOAD  CO.  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  acquired  the  charter  granted  to 
Adolph  Sutro,  Esq.,  for  a  road,  starting  from 
the  corner  of  Central  Avenue  and  Geary 
Street,  and  running  thence  on  Central  Avenue 
to  Washington  Street,  Firr^'  Avenue,  Clement 
Street  and  Point  Lobos  Avenue  to  the  Cliff, 
with  a  branch  line  to  the  Paris. 


THE   PEOPLE'S    ROAD. 


The   Capital   Stock    is    divided    into   forty 
thousand  (40,000)  shares, 


a    share,    payable    in     5 
Installments. 


There  are  to  be  NO  bonds  I    NO  debts ! 

NO  watered  stock] 


Psssengors  over  this  road  admitted  FREE  to  Sutro  Heights 
and  the  CHIT,  and  on  special  terms  to  The  Sutro  Baths. 


ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


HEART  TO  HEART  TALKS  WITH  MEN. 


BY   AUNT  DINAH. 

[Under  this  heading  I  will  cheerfully  answer,  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  questions  sent  by  men  read- 
ers.— An.vr  Dinah.] 

Etiqdkttii. — It  is  highly  improper  for  a  husband 
to  adopt  hia  wife's  title.  Not  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dr. 
Smythe,"  but  "Dr.  and  Mr.  Smythe"  is  the  cor- 
rect form. 

A.  B. — Reasure  yourself,  my  dear  friend.  God 
reigns,  and  the  Government  at  Sacramento  still 
lives.  Not  a  single  one  of  the  colonels  will  be  al- 
lowed to  marry  you  against  your  will.  But  remem- 
ber that  women  are  by  nature  illogical  and  erratic, 
and  do  not  grieve  that  some  among  them  prefer 
strength  to  "the  deference  paid  to  weakness." 
There  are  plenty  of  the  other  kind  left.  All  women 
are  "different,"  and,  of  course,  the  quiet  ones  are 
"nicer."  Have  you  tried  the  deaf  and  dumb  asy- 
lum? 

Student. — Rudyard  Kipling  is  not  dead,  but  mar- 
ried. For  particulars,  see  "The  Story  of  the  Gads- 
bys." 

Willie. —  The  new  art  of  crochet  embroidery, 
known  also  as  canvas  crochet,  is  a  fresh  proof  that 
the  possibilities  of  startling  novelties  in  crochet 
work  are  by  no  means  exhausted. 

Theatre. — It  is  not  good  form  for  you  to  show 
undue  solicitude  regarding  the  disposition  which 
your  escort  makes  of  her  hat  when  she  removes  it. 
She  may  prefer  to  pay  for  the  extra  chair  in  order 
to  display  the  liat  and  wrap  to  good  .advantage. 
For  you  to  attempt  to  take  the  hat  from  her  hands 
by  force  might  attract  attention. 

Committee. — I  think  it  wisest  to  pay  no  attention 
to  Dr.  Parkhurst's  talk  about  "  God's  favorite  sex." 
The  Dr.  has  become  so  accustomed  to  corruption 
in  high  places  that  he  is  over-suspicious. 

Young  Husband. — This  is  a  trying  time  for  both 
of  you ;  but  if  the  dear  girl  does  have  her  little 
ways,  remember  that  she  is  the  onl}'  wife  you  have, 
and  do  not  allow  your  angry  passions  to  rise. 

Cashier. — In  helping  yourself  to  salt,  the  little 
gold  spoon  must  invariably  be  returned  to  the  dish, 
if  it  is  marked,  no  matter  how  pretty  it  may  be. 

Inquisitive. — Certainly,  if  a  young  lady  asks  you 
to  attend  an  entertainment  to  be  given  for  charity, 
it  would  be  highly  improper  for  you  to  decline. 
You  can  alwajs  commit  suicide  afterward,  you 
know. 

Mustachios. — It  is  considered  very  rude,  indeed, 
to  sign  the  names  of  your  friends  to  your  checks 
and  notes.  Still,  if,  as  you  say,  you  are  careful  to 
dress  correctly,  and  know  how  to  make  yourself 
useful,  much  may  be  forgiven  you. 

R.  \j. — If  a  lady  holds  open  a  door  for  you  in  a 
public  building,  a  bow  is  sufficient  thanks.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  you  to  continue  tlie  acquaintance. 

SwEETHKABr. — A  truc  lady  would  certainly  ask 
the  consent  of  your  parents  before  falling  in  love 
with  you.  I  should  advise  you  to  end  the  acquaint- 
ance of  any  person  having  so  little  regard  for  the 
conventionalities. 

Bachelor. — Ask  your  sister  to  select  some  books 
for  you.  She  has  your  best  interests  at  heart,  and 
will  doubtless  be  able  to  find  some,  even  among 
contemporary  authors,  whose  works  it  will  be  per- 
fectly proper  for  you  to  read. 

Basil. — Wear  yellow  gloves  and  a  pink  tie.  Be 
always  gentle  and  courteous  to  ladies,  but  do  not 
associate  much  with  them.  As  you  say,  it  would 
be  liable  to  lower  your  intellectual  tone. 

Bloomers. — (I)  If  you  really  dislike  skirts,  why 
do  you  wish  your  wife  to  wear  one  on  each  leg? 
(2)  It  was  exceedingly  bad  taste  for  you  to  ask  a 
member  of  the  Portia  Club  whether  her  husband 
would  call  for  her.  Gentlemen  do  not  discuss  their 
family  affairs  in  public. 

Undecided. — Personally,  I  should  advise  you  to 
furnish  the  kitchen  first,  and  arrange  about  the 
coronet  later.  There  are  many  little  accessories, 
such  as  flat-irons  and  rolling-pins,  which  are  most 
necessary  when  one  is  beginning  the  battle  of  life. 

Ajax. — If  a  young  lady  calls  upon  you,  and  you 
are  on  the  piazza  sewing,  by  all  means  put  your 
work  in  the  basket  and  devote  yourself  to  your 
caller. 

Alamtda,  CaU,  February  26th. 


THE  COMING  HOME  OF  HENRY. 

Old  Farmer  Barnes  walked  up  and  down  the  little 
platform  in  front  of  the  small  shed  that  did  duty 
as  a  station  at  Hay  Corners.  He  was  impatiently 
waiting  for  the  train.  It  came  at  last,  being,  only 
for  this  time,  two  hours  late.  He  was  waiting  to 
meet  his  son;  and,  though  he  hardly  recognized  the 
well  dressed,  long-haired  young  fellow  that  stepped 
from  the  train,  the  latter  knew  him,  and,  coming 
over,  slapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  saying:  "Well, 
old  Rocks,  here  I  am !    How's  the  mater?  ' 

"Why,  my  boy,  is  it  you?"  was  the  reply.    "Yer 


maw  was  feelin'  so  porely  I  kem  over  alone  to  bring 
you  back."  Then  the  old  man  assisted  his  son  in 
putting  his  baggage,  consisting  of  two  trunks,  a 
valise,  a  bundle  of  canes,  and  a  bulldog,  in  the 
wagon,  and  they  drove  off. 

"You  got  yer  diploma,  my  boy,  I  hope,"  said  the 
old  man.  "This  has  been  a  bad  year  for  us,  and  we 
had  hard  work  gittin  the  money  to  keep  you  at 
college." 

"YepI  I  snatched  the  sheepskin  this  time.  But 
I  came  near  getting  it  in  the  neck.  Say,  there  has 
been  frost  crystals  for  me  from  the  whole  shooting- 
match,  from  the  main  guy  down." 

"Ya-as;  I  suppose  those  studies  was  hard.  But 
you  got  it.    Eddication's  a  great  thing." 

"Nix I"  replied  the  graduate,  emphatically;  "it 
don't  go,  now.  But  I'd  'a'  had  a  fruit  if  1  could 
have  kept  up  my  football.  But  I  was  no  good  after 
I  strained  my  back." 

The  old  man  looked  dazed  a  moment,  and  then 
said :  "You'll  get  that  place  in  the  bank,  I  guess?" 

"Well,  talk  to  me!  Say,  you  don't  think  I'm 
going  farming  and  raising  violets  on  my  phyzog,  do 
you?" 

The  old  farmer  shook  his  head ,  and  whacked  the 
oft  horse  across  the  rotunda. 

"I  suppose,"  he  said,  "  you  were  sorry  to  leave 
your  college  friends?" 

"Well,  say,  I  give  'em  the  glad  hand  in  great 
style.  But  the  freshies  were  sore  on  me.  I  was 
strictly  in  it  when  we  rushed  'em.  Oh,  I  never 
used  to  do  a  thing  to  them !" 

"I  hope  not,"  said  the  old  man;  "you  should 
hev  let  'em  alone." 

"Oh,  a  pleb  is  always  dead  lo.ary  of  'em!  We 
never  got  into  'em  much." 

"  'Spose  yer  sorry  your  college  days  is  over?" 
Said  thi)  old  man,  after  a  pause. 

"Well,  it  wasn't  a  graft.  Still,  I  met  some  smooth 
people  there.  I  had  a  side  partner  that  was  a  dead- 
fly  mug,  I  tell  you!" 

The  old  man  was  silent  again,  and  his  hopeful 
son  amused  himself  the  rest  of  the  way  inhaling  a 
cigarette  with  great  gusto.  But  just  as  they  came 
in  sight  of  the  farmhouse,  Farmer  Barnes  stopped 
the  horses. 

"Henry,"  he  said,  "my  boy,  I'm  glad  to  have 
you  back  with  us,  to  see  you  looking  so  well,  and 
having  learned  so  much.  But  mother  ain't  like 
me,  you  know;  so  fer  her  sake,  don't  use  them  big, 
high-toned  words.  Of  course,  I  understand  all  you 
say,  but  mother  won't;  and  she'll  think  you're 
proud  if  you  talk  big  words  to  her;  and  whilel 
know  she  won't  say  nothing,  still  you'd  please  her 
best,  my  boy,  if  you  talked  just  plain,  common 
words,  as  she  understands." — Puck. 


TRILBYISMS. 


A  rhymer  rhyming  in  Tlie  Literary  World  of  Bos- 
ton, about  "  Trilby,"  sings : 

"All  the  pack  in  fullest  roar 
Its  'ethical  defect'  deplore. 
Meanwhile  in  all  their  bright  romance 
No  '  moral '  do  the  months  advance ; 
December  spreads  with  white  the  plain 
That  April  greens  again  with  rain. 
The  wanton  roses  bloom  and  fade, 
The  robins  riot  in  the  shade. 
And  reckless  nature  quite  forgets 
The  ethics  of  her  violets." 

THE    DOCUMENTS    IN    THE  CASE. 
I. 

November  19,  1894. 
Prynt  &  Margin, 

Book  Publishers, 

In  account  with  Peter  B.  Coney,  Dr. 
To  one  volume  "Trilby"  for  Mrs.  Coney $1  50 

II. 

December  18,  1894. 
Knotes  &  Bars, 

Music  Dealers. 

Peter  B.  Coney,  Dr. 
To  one  copy  "Ben  Bolt"  (ordered  by  Mrs. 

Coney) $0  75 

III. 

Mrs.  Peter  B.  Coney 

Announces  her  fifty-fourth  Trilby 

party. 

To  take  place 

Jan.  25. 

R.  S.  V.  P. 

IV. 
Maudlin  Asylum  for  the  Insane. 
Record  of  Patients. 
Name  of  Patient — Peter  B.  Coney. 
When  admitted— Feb.  1,  1895. 
Case — Dementia.     Dangerous. 
Hallucination — Wants  to  assassinate  one  George 
DuMaurier. — Chicago  Record. 

Mr.  Dawson  as  Svengali.  "^Isn't  there  any  in- 
ducement on  earth  that  would  induce  you  take  a 
bath?"  asked  Mrs.  Smallwort. 

"  I  might  later,  mum,"  replied  Mr.  Dismal  Daw- 
son ,  "  but  jist  now  me  social  dooties  will  not  per- 
mit of  it,  mum.    I  got  to  appear  in  the  part  of  that 


there  tough  sheeny  in  a  Trilby  sworree  nex'  week, 
an'  you  remember  how  he  stood  on  the  bathe  ques- 
tion, mum!" — Cincinnati  Tribune. 

Talk  about  the  extent  of  the  cold  wave,  it  can't 
be  compared  with  the  Trilby  wave.  —  ATew  York 
Tribune. 


SWAIN'S  RESTAURANT, 

213  Sutter  Street. 
Ladies  will  6nd  no  more  desirable  place  for  luncheon 
than  our  dining-ruom,  which  is  unexcelled  in  its  appoint- 
ments and  cuisine. 


SAlsESMAN,     OF    GOOD     ADDRESS     AND 
well  acquainted  in   City,  wants  employment 
on  commission.    Address  B.   B.,  this  office. 


LE  BOY  a.  HARVEY. 


LE  ROY  G.  HARVEY  &  CO. 

SIS  MONTGOMERV  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,       -         -         ■         CALIFORNIA. 

REAL  ESTATE,  ISSDRAKCE,  FINANCIAL  AGENTS. 

Dealers    in    FIRST-CLASS    LOANS,    REALTY 

BONDS,  and  CORPORATION  SECURITIES. 

RENTS  COLLECTED  and  entire  charge 

taken  of  Property. 

DUNHAM,  CARRIGAN  &  HAYDEN  CO. 

Incorporated  February  7th  18SS. 

17  AND  19  Beale  St.,    18,  20,  22,  24  Main  St., 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

—IMPORTERS   or— 

HiieDWilRE,  IRON,  STEEL  AND  Mil 
GOODS. 

RAILROAD,  MINING   AND   lOXL  SUPPLIES. 

IRON  PIPE,  TUBES,  FITTING,  ETC. 

NEW    YORK    OFFICE: 
107     CHAMBERS    STBEET. 


CALIF-ORNIA. 

STORAGE    WAREHOUSE, 

722  Mission  St.,  bet.  Third  and  Fourth  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
T.     H.    ROONKY,     Proprietor. 

BLAKE,    MOFFITT    £    TOWNB, 

DEALERS   IN 

i»  -a.  i»  E  n.  , 

512  to  516  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LICK    LAUNDRY, 

WM.  Mccracken,  prop. 

T«I«phnii«    1780.  NO.    9    LICK    PLAGB. 


NOTICE    TO   CREDITORS. 

Estate  of  Albert  Garnback,  deceased. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned.  Administrator 
of  the  Estate  of  the  eald  deceased,  to  the  Creditors  of,  and 
all  persous  having  claims  against,  the  said  deceased,  to  ex- 
hibit them  with  the  necessary  vouchers,  within  four  (4) 
months  after  the  first  publication  ol  this  uotice,  to  the  said 
administrator  at  his  othce,  319  Pine  street.  San  Francisco. 
California,  the  same  being  his  place  for  the  transaction  of 
the  business  of  the  said  estate  in  the  City  and  County  of  San 


Francisco,  State  of  California. 


A.  C.  FREESE, 


Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  Albert  Garoback,  deceased. 
Dated  at  San  Francisco,  February  28. 1895. 
J.  D.  Sdluvan,  Attorney  for  Administrator. 


NOTICE    TO    CREDITORS. 

Estate  of  Charles  Grcouberg,  deceased. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  by  the  undersieued.  Administrator 
of  the  Estate  of  the  said  deceased,  to  the  Creditors  of,  and 
all  persons  haviug  claims  against,  the  said  dt-coased,  to  ex- 
hibit them  with  the  necessary  vouchers,  within  fcnir  (4) 
months  alter  the  first  publication  of  this  notice,  to  the  Mid 
admlnltitrator  at  his  ottice,  Slu  Pine  street,  Ban  Francteco. 
California,  the  same  being  his  place  for  the  iransartton  of 
the  business  of  the  said  estate  tn  the  City  and  County  of  San 
FranclHCO.  State  of  CHllfurnia. 

A.  C.  FREESE, 
Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  Charles  Qreenberg,  deceased. 

Dated  at  San  Franctsco.  February  28, 1895. 

J.  D.  Sullivan,  Attorney  for  Admtulitrator 
S19  Pine  street. 
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ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


RICHARD  REALF. 

"He  lored  hit  felloics."  These  words,  taken  from 
liis  last  poem,  may  some  day  be  written  upon  a 
luonumeiit  erected  to  the  greatest  of  California's 
poets — Richard  Realt. 

Beloved  by  a  few,  and  a  mere  memor>'  to  many, 
Realf  is  still  unknown  to  the  great  mass  of  readers ; 
yet  his  work,  were  it  only  given  the  publicity  it 
deserves,  would  soon  make  its  author  famous  and 
place  California  upon  a  footing  equal,  as  far  as 
poetry  is  concerned,  with  any  of  the  Eastern  States. 
Our  apathy,  for  which  we  are  rapidly  becoming 
world-famous,  applies  not  only  to  our  lack  of  inter- 
est in  the  development  of  our  State,  but  also  to  our 
unappreciation  of  the  few  individuals  who  by  soli- 
tary effort  have  sought  to  add  new  lusUe  to  the 
diadem  of  California. 

Of  the  three  poets  we  call  our  own,  Realf,  bill 
and  Miller,  Realf  is  the  only  one  whose  ability 
remains  unrecognized.   Sill,  owing  more  to  Eastern 
than  local  appreciation,  has  gained  a  place  at  the 
front;  and   Miller,   partly  by  evincing  a  certain 
amount  of  merit  in  his  later  verse,  and  partly  by 
being    in  the  flesh  amongst  us,  also  manages  to 
control  the  fickle  memory  of  the  crowd.     And  yet, 
if  we  compare  the  work  of  the  three,  can  we  for  one 
moment  doubt  that  Realf  is  their  superior,  intui- 
tively in  the  one  case,  intellectually  in  the  other? 
"  His  lips  were  kissed 
Daily  by  those  high  angels  who  assuage 
The  thirstiugs  of  the  p^ets— for  he  was 
Bom  unto  singing." 
And  yet  California  knows  him  not— California, 
his  foster-mother,  to  whom  he  came  with  sad  heart 
full  to  singing,  and  the  hand  of  an  avenging  Fate 
ever  pushing  him  onward  towards  the  unfathoma- 
ble abyss  of  Death.  , ,.  ,     , 
Before  me  is  the  quaint  little  volume  published 
years   ago  in    Brighton,  England,   containing   his 
boyhood's  poems,  with  its  pathetic  appeal  to  the 
young  ladies  of  the  high  school  for  their  support. 
There  is  nothing  in  these  simple  songs  foreshadow- 
ing the  terrible  end  that  awaited  him ;  and  yet  the 
Angel  of   Death  had  early  cast  the  shadow  of  her 
wings  about  him.    There  is  little  even  that  gives 
promise  of  the  grander  and  sadder  singing  of  his 
soul  when  he  found 

"He  could  not  rightly  utter  to  the  day 
What  God  taught  in  the  night." 
But  is  not  the  great  love  within  him,  and  which 
a  life  of  sorrow  only  intensified,  shown  by  the 
lines : 

"  I  love  the  heavens ! — I  love  the  earth  I 
And  I  love  the  ambient  air ! 
For  they  whispering  say,  'God  gave  us  birth. 
And  God  is  everywhere? '  " 
And.  again,  how  the  soul  of  the  man  that  is  to  he 
rings  out  in  the  woixls  of  the  boy,  when  he  utters 
thoughts  that  apply  for  to-day  as  well  as  for  all 
time: 

"  Do  not  dream  of  man's  advancement — 
Up  and  wort.'  if  ye  would  be 
Sharers  in  the  coming  greatness 
Of  the  Nation's  unity." 
These  are  simple  quotations, perhaps ;  but.to  me 
they  are  the  keynote  to  the  man's  character,  as 
shown  in  his  maturer  verse. 

It  is  useless  for  us  to  speculate  as  to  what  he 
would  have  given  us  had  his  hfe  been  brighter  and 
more  fortunate.  It  is  often  to  the  saddest  of  our 
singers  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  sweetest  of 
messages,  and  the  least  we  can  do  in  return  is  to 
show  our  appreciation  by  remembering  them. 

All  of  his  many  poems,  floating  about  like  drift- 
wood upon  the  great  sea  of  literature,  are  full  of 
love  for  suffering  mankind,  as  though  his  heart, 
failing  in  its  sought-for  quest,  had  found  its  lovers 
on  the  highways  and  in  the  hovels,  and  so  had 
blessed  their  poor  lives  with  manly  and  tender 
warmth. 

And  his  reward?  The  realization  of  it  came  to 
him  in  those  last  sad  minutes  of  his,  when  the 
Death  .^.ngel,  with  face  averted,  called  him — for  he 
wrote; 

"  Blessings  reached  him  from  poor  souls  in  stress, 
And  benedictions  from  black  pits  of  shame. 
And  little  children's  love,  and  old  men's  prayers. 
And  a  great  Hand  that  led  him  unawares. 
So  he  died  rich." 

Rich,  indeed  1  And  yet  1  would  humbly  offer,  in 
the  name  of  those  who  love  him,  one  more  gift— a 
tribute  to  his  weary  dust,  and  the  liberated  and 
purified  spirit  that  once  animated  it. 

AN    ELKOY. 

Singer,  who  now  art  most  silent,  these  gifts  of 

affection  I  proffer—  .  ,   ,       , 

Pansies   and    golden-hued    poppies  —  symbols   of 

thought  and  of  glory; 
Gifts  from  the  bosom  that  hides  thee  from  sight  of 

the  cynical  scoffer, 
Paying  no  heed  to  the  sobbing  which  ruM  through 

each  poet's  sad  story. 


Sing  as  it  pleases  the  poet,  his  sorrow  is  often  hia 

wages— 
Enters  joy'f  peaceful  sunlight  full  seldom  the  soul 

ol  his  being ; 
Wanders  the  eye  of  the  many  across  the  most  sacred 

of  pages. 
Little  avails  tlie  great  message  he  gains  by  his  own 

clearer  seeing. 

Yet  there  are  ears  that  will  hearken,  and  eyes  that 

are  moistened  while  reading 
Hints  of  a  life  that  is  dawning,  as  shown  by  the 

spirit's  vain  striving; 
These  are  the  thanks  worth  the  having;  for  these 

to  his  teachings  give  heeding, 
Gaining  therefrom  the  power  to  laugh  at  the  world's 

vain  conniving. 

Sad  was  thy  life  and  most  sombre,  and  soft  was  the 
tone  of  thy  singing, 

Suiting  thy  turbulent  spirit  and  luring  it  into  for- 
getting; 

Winds  unto  tliee,  and  sweet  flowers,  gave  promise 
of  future  lives,  bringing 

Chances  for  love  and  for  glory,  and  rest  from  the 
soul's  ceaseless  fretting. 

Vainly  the  fires  assailed  thee ;  for  into  thy  heart's 

depths  descended 
Love  for  earth's  suffering  children — the  love  that 

unhappiness  mellows; 
Bound  thee  to  God,  the  Creator,  and  most  indisaol- 

ubly  blended 
Spirit  of  thine,  ever  scourged,  with   spirits  long 

scourged  of  thy  fellows. 

Thine  now  the  blessing  of  silence — Death  its  com- 
passionate bringer ; 

We  who  are  weary  still  love  thee,  and  so  thou  art 
paid  for  thy  sjrrow. 

Safe  in  the  hearts  of  the  watchers  abides  every 
sure-noted  singer, 

Binding  with  bonds  everlasting  the  past  and  the 
shadowy  morrow. 

Peace  to  thy  dust  in  its  slumbers  throughout  the 

long  chain  of  the  hours ; 
Over  thee  silently  wander  sunbeams  and  winds  in 

their  seasons. 
Sleep  by  the  drowsy  old  hillsides,  bewitched  by 

their  dream-weighted  flowers,  ,■-. 

Sure  of  God's  infinite  mercy — for  He,  for  each 'act, 

has  His  reasons. 

H.  V.  Sutherland. 


HUDSON  RIVER  DYEINC  AND  CLEANING  WORKS. 


409  SUTTKR  St 

Ladl€s'  Hull  and  Party  D 


Telephone  6309. 


.____.  ,  cleaned  with  treate>t  care. 

Geuts'  Coats,  Vesta  and  Pants  Cleaned,  Dyed,  and  Re- 
paired in  Best  Style  at  Lowest  Prices. 
Carpels  cleaned,  3c  a  yard.    Renovating  »  Specialty. 

LACIi  CURTAINS  AND   BLANKETS  CLEANED. 

Goods  called  for  and  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  City  free 

of  charge. 


MRS.  NETTIE     LJ  A  I  D 
HARRISON'S      n/MrV 

IIVVIGORATOR 


Stops  advance  of  Gray: 

ducen  Vigorous  Secretion  of  the 

Natural  Colorlue  Pigment. 
Continued     application     causes 

Rich    and    Luxurious   Hair   to 

Grow  on  Bald  Heads. 
Is  Guaranteed  to  be  Better  than 

any  other  Hair  Vigor  made. 
Free  from  any  Poison. 

PRICE,  11.00. 
Sold  by  all  DrugKiata. 

MRS.     NETTIE     HARRISON, 

40  Qeary  St.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


$150   for   a  Summer   Home. 

Beautiful  lots,  50x150  each,  at  Alto  on  the  North  Pactac 
Coast  Railway,  only  40  minutes'  nde  fromSau  KrancUco,  for 
•  150,  in  easy  monthly  payments.  No  Saloons  or  other 
Nuisauces  Allowed.    For  Maps  and  fall  partlcQlars,  apply 

JOOST    &    WOOLLEY. 
4  New  Hontgomery  Street,  San  FraDctaco, 


Yale's 


Tonic 


Ladies  .\nd  Gentlemen:  It  affords 
me  great  pleasure  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  my  Hnir  Tonic,  which 
is  the  first  and  only  remedy  known  to 
chemistry  which  positively  turns  gray 
hair  back  to  its  orieinal  color  without 
dye.  I  personally  indorse  its  action 
and  give  the  public  my  solemn  guaran- 
tee that  it  has  been  tested  in  every  con- 
ceivable way,  and  has  proved  itself  to 
be  the  only  hair  specific.  It  stops 
HAIR  FALLING  immediately  and  creates 
a  luxurious  growth.  It  is  not  sticky  or 
greasy;  on  the  contraiy,  it  makes  the 
hair  soft,  youthful,  fluffy,  and  keeps  it 
in  curl.  For  gentlemen  and  ladies 
with  hair  a  little  gray,  streaked  gray, 
entirely  gray,  and  with  BALD 
HEADS,  it  is  specially  recommended. 

All  druggists  sell  it.  Price,  $i;  .six 
for  $5. 

It  Anybody  Otters  a  Substitute  Sbun  Them. 


MME.  M.  YALE,  Health  and  Complexion 
Specialist,  Yale  Temple  of  Beautv,  No.  146  State 
street,  Chicago. 

LANQLEY  A  MICHAELS,  REDINGTON  A 
CO.  and  MACK  A  CO.  Wholesale  Draggists,  San 
Francisco,  are  sappl^ng  the  Pacific  Cooct, 


ARTHUR    McBWBN'S    LETTER. 


AMUSEMENTS. 

In  Hoyt'a  "A  Temperance  Town,"  in  wliich  the 
author  says  he  "  has  endeavored  to  give  all  sides  a 
fair  show,"  there  is  not  a  single  prohibition  virtue. 
"  Investigate  a  Prohibitionist,"  says  Judge  Belcher 
in  the  court  scene,  "  and  you'll  find  either  a  crank 
or  a  man  with  an  ax  to  grind."  The  doctor's  a 
liypocrite,  the  druggist's  a  sneak,  the  minister  is  a 
fanatic.  Only  in  the  person  of  Launcelot  Jones, 
known  as  "  Mink,"  the  town  drunkard,  are  to  be 
found  the  beautiful  qualities — generosity,  charity, 
courage.  Who  unostentatiously  deposits  all  his 
little  store  of  money  upon  the  bar  of  that  other  un- 
fortunate hero,  the  rum  BcUer?  Noble  "  Mink,"  of 
course.  Who  inconsistently  chastises  another  pa- 
rent for  sending  his  little  girl  to  the  saloon?  Great- 
liearted  "  Mink."  And  who  is  the  only  one  in  all 
the  village  to  pitv  and  succor  the  clergyman's 
daughter?  Why,  '"  Mink."  The  gloriBcatiou  of 
the  drunkard  is  as  barefaced  in  this  play  of  Hoyt's 
as  is  the  apotheosis  of  the  gentle,  innocent,  M'ell- 
bred  Gaiety  Girl  at  the  Baldwin.  And  one  is  just 
as  believable  as  the  other. 

But  Hoyt's  play  is  a  success,  and  deservedly  so. 
The  man  sketches  with  coarse,  vigorous  strokes. 
His  work  may  be  crude  and  somewhat  out  of  draw- 
ing, but  it  is  full  of  knowledge  of  life  and  human 
nature.  Despite  its  partisanship,  its  little  absurdi- 
ties, its  lack  of  detail  and  fine  finish,  Hoyt  has 
shown  again  that  he  knows  his  business,  and  pro- 
duced another  popular  play  full  of  clear  character 
sketches,  easy  humor,  and  natural  situations.  His 
would-be  pathetic  scenes  do  not  touch  the  heart. 
The  audience  occasionally  mistakes  the  author's  in- 
tention, and  at  times  Hoyt  is  funnier  than  he 
meant  to  be ;  but  the  play,  as  a  whole,  is  really  in- 
teresting and  amusing,  though  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  clergymen  and  the  Women's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  will  not  find  it  so. 

The  company  at  the  California  averages  well.  Of 
course,  Stockwell's  appearance  in  San  Francisco 
was  the  signal  for  enthusiastic  applause,  and  the 
comedian's  homely  little  figure  bowing  before  the 
curtain  in  "  Mink's "  gray  striped  trousers  and 
voluminous  home-made  shirt,  his  round  face  glow- 
ing with  paint,  pleasure,  and  perspiration,  his  coat 
in  one  hand  and  a  graceful  bunch  of  St.  Joseph's 
lihes  in  the  other,  was  one  of  the  funniest  sights  of 
the  play. 

t^tocltwell  just  misses  being  an  excellent  come- 
dian. It  is  not  so  much  what  he  says  or  does,  but 
his  appearance  is  a  boon  direct  from  the  comedy- 
fairy.  His  voice  is  unctuous,  his  face  expressive, 
his  smile  inimitable,  and  his  laugh  irresistible.  If 
his  speech  were  clearer,  his  methods  finer,  and 
himself  not  so  good-naturedly,  indolently  compla- 
cent, Stockwell  might  aspire  to  a  much  higher  posi- 
tion upon  the  stage.  As  it  is,  he  is  the  suggestive 
outUne  of  an  American  Coquelin,  but  Nature  un- 
aided never  made  a  great  actor. 

Lee  Harrison  makes  of  "  Bingo  "  Jones  a  comedy 
pai"t  second  only  to  Stockwell's  idle,  graceless,  in- 
corrigible "Mink."  Marie  Uart  as  Mary  Jane 
Jones,  '*  who  W'as  fool  enough  to  marry  'Mink,'" 
acts  with  good  taste  and  good  sense.  Uncle  Joe 
Vial,  Judge  Doe,  Squire  Belcher,  Ernest  Hardman, 
and  Roxana  are  all  well  played.  As  to  Ruth  and 
John  Worth,  it  is  fit  that  their  two  theatrical 
hearts — they  have  no  souls — should  beat  as  one. 
They  were  made  for  each  other,  and  for  nothing 
else  under  the  sun. 

Last  Saturday's  Popular  Concert  opened  with 
Tschaikowsky's  String  Quartette,  Op.  11,  which 
is  full  of  character,  brightness,  and  melody.  The 
Andante  and  the  Scherzo  were  particularly  delight- 
ful ;  Mr.  Beel's  little  solo,  with  the  throbbing  ac- 
companiment of  second  violin,  viola  and  'cello,  be- 
ing very  well  played. 

Sirs.  Carr  took  the  honors  in  the  Mendelssohn 
Sonata  with  Heine.  Her  execution  was  beauti- 
fully clear  and  delicate. 

Mr.  Frank  CoflSn's  voice  has  a  wide  range  and  is 
of  a  pleasing  quality,  though  uncertain  in  the  up- 
per register.  His  second  number,  "  Thine,  my 
Greetings,"  was  sung  with  spirit  and  feeling. 

The  next  concert,  to  take  place  March  9th,  in- 
cludes a  piano  solo  by  Mrs.  Carr,  and  songs  by 
Willis  Batchelder. 


MR.   TOMMY  ATKINS. 

San  Francisco  Knew  Him  Well  Before  the  Gaiety  Girt 
Arrived. 
The  Gaiety  Girl  and  Mr.  Thomas  Atkins  have 
had  their  day  in  San  Francisco,  and  together  they 
go  on  their  trip  round  the  world — she  kicking  high 
in  the  air,  and  he  standing  straight  and  looking 
solemn  in  his  tight  red  coat.  The  Gaiety  Girl  may 
gather  in  the  flowers  and  the  diamonds,  but  she 
pever  will  be  celebrated  in  soiig  and  story  aa  Mr. 


Thomas  Atkins  already  is.  The  Gaiety  Girl  may 
be  beloved  by  the  first-nighter  and  the  front-rower, 
but  Mr.  Thomas  Atkins  is  the  pride  of  the  British 
Empire  from  England  to  India,  for  "  Tommy  "  is 
the  British  soldier,  the  representative  of  the  power 
and  dominion  of  "  the  widow's  "  government. 

In  "A  Gaiety  Girl,"  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
songs  is  this : 

PRIVATE   TOMMY    ATKI.NS. 

Oh,  we  take  him  from  the  city  or  the  plough. 

And  we  drill  him  and  we  dress  him  up  so  neat; 
We  teach  him  to  uphold  his  manly  brow, 

And  how  to  walk,  and  where  to  put  his  feet. 
It  doesn't  matter  who  he  was  lefore, 

Ot  what  his  parents  fancied  for  his  name, 
Once  he's  pocketed  the  shilling,  and  a  uniform  he's 
filling, 
We  call  him  Tommy  Atkins  all  the  same. 
Oh,  Tommy,  Tommy  Atkins,  you're 

A  "  good  'u!i  "  heart  and  hand ; 
You're  a  credit  to  your  calling  and  to 

All  your  native  land. 
May  your  luck  be  never  failing, 

May  your  love  be  ever  true ; 
God  bless  you,  Tommy  Atkins, 
Here's  your  country's  love  to  you. 

So,  Tommy  dear,  we'll  back  you  'gainst  the  world. 

For  fighting  or  for  funning  or  for  work. 
Wherever  Britain's  banner  is  unfurled; 

So,  do  your  best  and  never,  never  shirk. 
We  keep  the  warmest  corner  in  our  hearts 

For  you,  my  lad,  wher^fver  you  may  be. 
By  Union  Jack  above  you !    But  we're  proud  of  you 
and  love  you, 

God  keep  you,  Tommy,  still  by  land  and  sea. 
Oh,  Tommy,  Tommy  Atkins,  etc. 

In  writing  this  lyric,  Mr.  Henry  Hamilton  un- 
doubtedly received  his  inspiration  from  Rudyard 
Kipling,  who  has  made  '"iommy  "  known  to  all 
the  world  in  his  "  Barrack-Room  Ballads  "  and  his 
Indian  stories.  The  first  six  lines  of  this  song  are, 
in  fact,  in  the  metre  of  Kipling's  "  Fuzzy-Wuzzy," 
the  name  given  the  negro  soldiers  whom  Tommy 
met  in  the  Soudanese  war.  The  last  stanza  of  tbis 
ballad  gives  its  spirit  and  metre : 

'E  rushes  at  the  smoke  when  we  let  drive. 

An',  before  we  know,  'e's  'ackin'  at  our  'ead ; 
'E's  all  'ot  sand  an'  ginger  when  alive. 

An'  'e's  generally  shammin'  when  'e's  dead. 
'E's  a  daisy,  'e's  a  ducky,  'e's  a  lamb, 

'E's  a  injia-rubber  idiot  on  the  spree; 
'E's  the  only  thing  that  doesn't  care  a  damn 
For  the  Regiment  of  British  lutantree. 
So  'ere's  to  you,  Fuzzy-Wuzzy, 
At  your  'ume  in  the  Soudan  ; 
You're  a  pore  benighted  'eathen, 

But  a  first-class  fightin'  man ; 
An'  'ere's  to  you,  Fuzzy-Wuzzy, 

With  your  'ayrick  'ead  of  'air — 

You  big  black  boundin'  beggar — 

For  you  bruck  a  British  square. 

So  long  as  there  are  Tommies,  and  long  after  Mr. 
Hamilton's  song  and  the  Gaiety  Girls  have  been 
forgotten,  Kipling's  name  will  be  dear  to  the  Brit- 
ish soldier,  if  for  nothing  else  because  of  these 
lines: 

TOMMY. 

I  went  into  a  public- 'ouse  to  get  a  pint  o'  beer, 
The  publican  e  up  an'  sez,  "We  serve  no  red-coats 

here." 
The  girls  be'ind  the  bar  they  laughed  an'  giggled 

fit  to  die, 
I  outs  into  the  street  again,  an'  to  myself  sez  I ; 
O,  it's  Tommy  this,  an'  Tommy  that, 

An'  "Tommy  go  away;  " 
But  it's  "  Thank  you,  Mister  Atkins," 

When  the  band  begins  to  play, 
The  band  begins  to  play,  my  boys, 

The  band  begins  to  play; 
0,  it's  "  Thank  you.  Mister  Atkins," 
When  the  band  begins  to  play. 

I  went  into  a  theatre  as  sober  as  could  be. 

They  give  a  drunk  civilian  room,  but  'adn't  none 

for  me ; 
They  sent  me  to  the  gallery,  or  round  the  music- 

'alls. 
But  when  it  comes  to  fightin'.  Lord !  they'll  shove 
me  in  the  stalls. 
For  it's  Tommy  this,  an'  Tommy  that, 

An'  "  Tommy  wait  outside ;  " 
But  it's  "  Special  train  for  Atkins  " 

When  the  trooprr's  on  the  tide, 
The  troopship's  on  the  tide,  my  boys,  etc. 

0  makin'  mock  o'  uniforms  that  guard  you  while 
you  sleep 

Is  cheaper  than  them  uniforms,  an'  they're  starva- 
tion cheap ; 

An'  bustlin'  drunken  sodgers  wheu  they're  goin' 
large  a  bit 

Is  five  times  better  business  than  paradin'  in  full 
kit. 


Then  it's  Tommy  this,  an'  Tommy  that. 
An'  "  Tommy  'ow's  yer  soul?  " 

But  it's  "  Thin  red  line  of  'eroes  " 
When  the  drums  begin  to  roll. 

The  drums  begin  to  roll,  my  boys,  etc. 

We  aren't  no  thin  red  'eroes,  nor  we  aren't  no 

blackguards,  too. 
But  single  men  in  bariacks,  most  remarkable  like 

you; 
An'  if  sometimes  our  conduct  isn't  all  your  fancy 

paints. 
Why,  single  men  in  barracks  don't  grow  into  plaster 
saints. 
While  it's  Tommy  this,  an'  Tommy  that, 

An' "  Tommy  fall  be'ind  ;  " 
But  it's  "  Please  to  walk  in  front,  sir," 

When  there's  trouble  in  the  wind. 
There's  trouble  in  the  wind,  my  boys,  etc. 

You  talk  o'  better  food  for  us,  an'  schools,  an'  fires, 

an'  all : 
We'll  wait  for  extra  rations  if  you  treat  us  rational. 
Don't  mess  about  the  cook-room  slops,  but  jjrove  it 

to  our  face 
The  Widow's  uniform  is  not  the  soldierman's  dis- 
grace. 
For  it's  Tommy  this,  an'  Tommy  that. 

An'  "  Chuck  liim  out,  the  brute!  " 
But  it's  ''  Saviour  of  'is  country  " 
When  the  guns  begin  to  shoot ; 
An'  it's  Tommy  this,  an'  Tommy  that. 

An'  anything  you  please ; 
An'  Tommy  ain't  a  bloomin'  fool — 
You  bet  that  Tommy  sees ! 


$4.50 


For  a  Bookcase  like  that  if  you  buy  it  during 
"Red  Letter  Days."  It  would  seem  cheap  for 
double  the  money  at  other  times.  You  know  the 
quality  of  the  furniture  we  sell — but  do  you 
know  what  ''Red  Tag"  prices  mean  ? 


Carpets 


Rugs 


Mattings 


CALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE    COMPANY 

(N.  P.  Cole  &  Co.) 

iij-ii3  Geary  Street 
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THOUGHTS  ON  SUICIDE. 

That  young  Harry  StiUwell  of  the  Bank  of  Cali- 
fornia killed  himself,  is  to  hie  credit.  Itehowed 
that  he  had  in  him  the  tcelinga  of  a  eelf-respecting 
man,  that  he  had  an  ideal  of  honor  eo  high  that  he 
could  not  bear  to  live  feeling  Ihathe  had  been  fulee 
to  himself  and  those  who  believed  in  him.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  suicide  is  so  uncommon  among 
those  who  are  guilty  of  breach  of  trust.  It  seems 
the  last  thing  that  a  man  nowadays  thinks  of.  An 
occasional  crazy  lover  shoots  himself,  but  the 
banker  who  robs  depositors,  the  lawyer  who  steals 
from  clients,  the  public  othcial  who  embezzles  pub- 
lic funds,  these  rarely  have  the  manhood  to  destroy 
themselves.  In  Kurope  a  different  spirit  obtains ; 
men  there  think  life  quite  as  little  worth  living 
without  honor  as  without  a  favorite  mistress. 


Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  regretted  that  more  men 
do  not  kill  ihemselves,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that 
80  few  of  those  who  commit  crimes  are  so  lacking 
in  gentlemanly  instincts  as  to  believe  that  Ufe  is 
still  a  ihing  to  be  clung  to.  If  the  code  of  the  gen- 
tleman obtained  in  America  men  would  regard 
their  own  lives  as  sacrificed  when  they  had  be- 
trayed a  trust,  and  believing  so  they  would  be  lees 
likely  to  commit  such  crimes.  Where  men  feel 
that  their  honor  is  more  precious  than  their  lives, 
surety  companies  and  bell-punches  and  private 
detectives,  and  the  many  checks  and  safeguards 
with  which  employers  here  protect  themselves,  are 
not  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  all  these 
schemes  of  protection  develop  the  spirit  of  dishon- 
esty by  making  the  employee  feel  that  if  he  can 
"  do  "  his  employer  he  is  doing  nothing  worse  than 
proving  that  he  is  the  cleverer  fellow. 

Stillwell  was  young,  else,  probably,  he  would 
not  have  been  so  manly.  Had  he  lived  to  be 
thirty-five  or  forty  he  would  have  known  how 
common  much  graver  breaches  of  trust  were,  and, 
his  conscience  being  hardened,  he  would  have  bor- 
rowed monev  to  settle  liis  account  and  gone  else- 
where. Perhaps  he  did  not  know  that  in  the 
United  States  Senate  is  one  man  who  robbed  a 
bank,  and  another  who  robbed  his  father-in-law'e 
estate,  and  a't  least  one  P.icific  Coast  Governor  left 
the  East  an  embezzler.  Tliese  men  found  it  well 
to  swallow  their  disgrace  and  remain  in  the  flesh. 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  Napoleon  at  one 
time  contemplated  suicide.  Th «  Paris  Eclair  has 
recently  published  some  m.nuacripts  written  by 
Napoleon  beiween  1780  and  1703,  several  of  which 
show  that  Bonaparte,  when  young,  was  tired  of 
life. 

"  Solitary  amidst  men,  i  return  to  my  room  to 
think  alone,  and  to  abandon  myself  to  my  melan- 
choly. "Where  does  it  lead  me  to-day?  Towards 
death.  In  the  springtime  of  life,  I  may  hope  to 
live  long.  I  have  been  absent  from  my  country 
si\  or  seven  years.  What  pleasure  shall  I  have  in 
four  months,  in  seeing  once  more  my  companions 
and  my  parents?  Can  I  not  conclude,  from  the 
sweet  sensations  awakened  by  tlio  remeiubrance 
of  my  childhood,  that  my  happiness  will  be  com- 
plete? What  mad  fellow  urges  me  on  to  self-de- 
struction? But  what  can  be  done  in  this  world? 
Since  I  have  to  die,  is  it  not  better  to  kill  myself?  If 
I  was  over  sixty  years  of  age,  I  would  respect  the 
prejudices  of  my  fellow-creatures,  and  would  wait 
patiently  for  nature  to  accomplish  its  work;  but 
since  I  conmicnce  to  experience  unhappiness,  and 
since  nothing  gives  me  pleasure,  why  should  I  en- 
duredays  in  which  I  succeed  in  nothing?" 


The  Najwleon  who,  in  a  few  years,  was  to  be  the 
hero  of  Austerlitz  and  the  ruler  of  Europe,  was 
tired  of  life  because  he  "  succeeded  in  nothing." 
The  Napoleon  who  made  Europe's  rivers  to  flow 
with  blood,  and  changed  national  boundaries  to 
suit  a  whim,  was  in  hie  early  days  eo  much  a 
patriot  that  he  thought  of  suicide  rather  than  see 
the  land  of  his  biith  in  eubjection  to  the  French. 

"  How  far  men  are  from  nature !  How  cowardly, 
vile,  and  cringing  they  are  I  ^NTiat  is  the  sjiectacle 
I  shall  witness  in  my  country?  Fellow-country- 
men loaded  with  chains,  all  trembling,  kissing  the 
hand  that  oppreesee  them.  They  are  no  longer 
brave  Corsicans  animated  by  heroic  virtues,  and 
the  enemies  of  tyrants,  luxury,  and  base  courtesans. 
Proud  and  full  of  the  noble  consciousness  of  liis 
own  personal  importance,  a  Corsican  was  formerly 
happy.  If  he  had  occupied  his  day  in  transacting 
public  business,  the  night  was  speiit  in  the  tender 
arms  of  a  dearly  loved  wife;  hie  reason  and  hie  en- 
thusiasm obliterated  all  the  troubles  of  the  day, 
tenderness  and  nature  rendered  the  night  compar- 
able to  that  of  gods.  But  with  liberty  those  happy 
daya  have  vaiished  like  a  dream.  Frenchmen  I 
Not  content  with  having  despoiled  us  of  all  we 
loved,  you  have  corrupted  our  manners.    The  pres- 


ent condition  of  my  country,  and  my  powerleesnees 
to  change  it,  are  additional  reasons  for  me  to  leave 
a  land  where  I  am  obliged  by  duty  to  praise  men 
whom  I  ought  by  virtue  to  hate.  When  I  arrive  in 
my  country,  how  am  I  to  act,  and  what  am  I  to 
do?  When  the  mother  country  has  ceased  to  ex- 
ist, a  good  citizen  should  die.  If  I  had  to  destroy 
but  one  man  in  order  to  deliver  my  fellow-country- 
men, I  would  start  at  once.  I  would  plunge  the 
avenging  dagger  up  lo  the  hilt  in  the  breast  of  the 
tyrant.  My  life  is  a  burden,  because  I  live,  and 
must  probably  always  live,  with  men  whose 
thoughts  and  manners  are  as  different  from  mine 
as  the  silver  moonlight  is  different  from  the  light 
of  the  sun.  I  cannot,  then,  follow  the  only  man- 
ner of  liNTng  that  could  make  life  bearable  for  me, 
whence  it  follows  that  I  feel  aversion  for  every- 
thing," 

Yet,  when  AVaterloo  was  lost,  the  old  and  ruined 
Napoleon  lived  on  a  barren  island  until  he  died 
from  natural  causes.  In  youth  he  saw  no  oppor- 
tunity of  satisfying  his  ambitions  and  wished  to 
die.  In  old  age  he  clung  to  life  when  it  had  noth- 
ing whatever  to  give  him  but  humiliation. 

T.  N. 

Oakland,  February  25th. 
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The  great  national  event  of  the  week  has 
been  the  marriage  of  Miss  Anna  Gould  of 
New  York  to  the  Count  de  Castellane  of 
France.  The  coincident  adjournment  of 
Congress,  and  the  contemporaneous  news  that 
President  Cleveland  has  gone  duck  hunting, 
have  been  all  but  overlooked  by  a  press 
whose  high  mission  it  is  to  print  what  the 
people  like  best  to  read.  Our  local  dailies 
gave  from  a  column  to  a  column  and  a  half 
to  the  adjournment,  and  from  six  to  eight 
columns  to  the  wedding.  And  for  more  than  a 
week  prior  to  the  marriage  their  pages  were 
flooded  with  great  quantities  of  matter  relat- 
ing to  its  approach.  The  portrait  of  every- 
body connected  with  it,  down  to  the  infant 
members  of  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
Gould  family,  has  been  published,  and  the 
bride's  clothes  have  had  justice  done  them 
by  the  artists,  as  well  as  by  the  journalists 
whose  special  talent  is  for  description. 
Without  doubt  the  "  up-to-date  "  newspa- 
pers of  the  whole  Union  have  been  equally 
enterprising  with  our  own.  Had  the  young 
Frenchman  been  royal  instead  of  merely 
noble  (and  that  by  courtesy)  and  the  Gould 
girl  a  princess,  the  marriage  having  mighty 
political  significance  for  a  brace  of  kingdoms, 
their  mating  could  not  have  been  celebrated 
with  more  publicity,  or  the  ceremony  itself 
have  been  more  gorgeous,  more  pompous. 
And  to  crown  all,  the  newspapers,  which  in 
the  aggregate  have  spent  millions  for  dis- 
patches, have  kept  up  on  the  same  an  edito- 
rial fire  of  deprecation,  protesting  against 
the  vulgar  ostentation  of  the  Goulds,  and 
going  profoundly  into  the  deplorable  prefer- 
ence of  rich  American  girls  for  titled  foreign 
husbands  over  the  unadorned  native  man- 
hood eagerly  offering  itself.  The  paragraph- 
ers  have  been  scornfully  witty,  too,  but  satire 
faints  in  the  presence  of  a  situation  which 
travesties  satire  itself. 

It  doesn't  need  to  be  said,  of  course,  that, 
the  bride's  wealth  and  the  groom's  title  aside, 
there  was  in  this  marriage  nothing  more 
remarkable  than  in  the  marriage  of  any  other 
commonplace  young  man  and  woman.  Why, 
then,  have  the  newspapers  drenched  their 
pages  with  such  an  intolerable  flood  of  tittle- 
tattle  about  it?  Simply  to  please  the  women 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  these  who  cre- 
ated the  demand  for  the  ocean  of  drivel,  the 
bare  sight  of  which  has  irritated  and  dis- 
gusted intelligent  men.  Even  the  little 
irla  of  America  have  been  excited.      The 


fine  wedding  has  realized  their  fairy  stories 
for  them.  To  some  twenty  millions  of  fe- 
males in  these  United  States  the  newspapers 
h.ave  been  what  the  confectioner's  window, 
with  its  unattainable,  dazzling  sweets,  is  to 
the  street  children,  who  stand  and  stare,  fas- 
cinated, but  without  hope.  To  be  angry 
with  the  newspapers  is  to  quarrel  with  them 
for  being  businesslike.  If  the  Examiner, 
say,  had  decided  not  to  cater  to  feminine  cu- 
riosity and  sternly  pruned  Miss  Gould  and 
her  young  man  down  to  their  true  propor- 
tions in  the  republican  scheme  of  things, 
and  the  Chronicle  had  given  all  the  news — 
that  is  to  s.ay,  all  the  childish  gossip — con- 
cerning the  wedding,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  Examiner  would  have  lost  heavily  in  cir- 
culation, and  journalistic  flesh  and  blood 
can't  be  expected  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  as 
that,  even  temporarily.  The  daily  newspaper 
is  a  commercial  concern,  and,  like  other  stores, 
it  aims  to  keep  on  hand  the  goods  the  public 
wants  to  buy.  So  the  women  and  the  news- 
papers between  them  have  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing the  United  States  unpleasantly  ridicu- 
lous once  more.  The  experience  is  not  new. 
The  memory  of  our  extraordinary  behavior 
when  Princess  Eulalia  of  Spain  deigned  to 
visit  us  and  the  World's  Fair  is  yet  green.  So- 
cially, we  are  not  far  from  where  we  were  in 
the  fifties  when  the  fashionable  women  of  New 
York  scrambled  and  tugged  for  possession  of 
the  cherry  stones  which  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  left  on  his  plate  at  a  public  banquet. 
They  fought  also,  these  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution,  for  the  privilege  of  sitting  for  an 
instant  in  the  sacred  chair  which  his  high- 
ness had  occupied  at  the  feast.  It  is  our  in- 
heritance from  the  mother  country  to  be  a 
nation  of  snobs,  and  the  women  caricature 
the  men. 


Homilies  to  our  young  girls  on  the  folly 
of  setting  store  by  titles  of  nobility  are  just 
as  appropriate  as  would  be  homilies  to  our 
young  men  on  the  folly  of  devoting  their 
lives  to  money  getting.  It  is  a  commercial 
time  and  a  commercial  country,  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  inevitable  that  the  battle  of  life 
among  us  should  be  for  dollars.  Wealth 
means  the  kind  of  success  which  brings  the 
greatest  honor  in  the  eyes  of  one's  fellow- 
countrymen.  When  an  American  has  be- 
come rich  he  has  reached  the  social  summit, 
if  he  cares  for  social  distinction  and  is  not 
unreasonably  barbaric  otherwise.  But  that 
is  not  so  as  to  the  American  woman.  The 
titles  which  are  denied  the  men  by  the  Con- 
stitution she  can  achieve  by  marriage.  Her 
brethren  of  the  plutocracy  can  only  envy  her 
superior  fortune  and  sigh.  The  most  the 
hapless  jjlutocratic  male  can  hope  for  is  to 
shine  by  reflection  from  an  ennobled  female 
of  his  family.  Of  course,  he  can  by  displays 
of  piety  gain  from  the  Pope  the  honor  of 
being  made  a  Knight  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as 


several  fortunate  San  Franciscans  have  done 
in  their  time,  or  acquire  by  purchase  like 
ornaments  from  minor  and  hard-up  Eu- 
ropean monarchs;  but  these  gauds  are  not 
deemed  the  real  thing  and  are  rather  scoffed 
at,  even  in  this  plain  republic.  Mr.  Hun- 
tington and  Mr.  Mackay  have  ample  means 
wherewith  thus  to  ennoble  themselves,  but 
they  prefer,  in  the  face  of  the  prejudice 
mentioned,  to  remain  content  with  the  in- 
ferior titular  glory  of  being  fathers-in-law  to 
genuine  princes. 

It  is  hard  that  anything  desirable  in  this 
world  which  other  men  enjoy  should  be 
denied  to  an  American  citizen.  When  one 
has  discovered  a  mine  out  West  and  made 
his  pile;  or  built  a  railroad  with  public 
money  and  converted  a  sovereign  common- 
wealth into  his  private  estate;  or  killed  mill- 
ions of  hogs  in  Chicago,  hamming  them 
into  millions  of  dollars;  or  inherited  a  great 
fortune  from  a  predatory  sire — when  one  is 
in  such  luck,  it  is  hard  that  when  he  reaches 
the  Atlantic  shore  and  joins  the  Four  Hun- 
dred, he  should  be  stopped  in  his  onward 
progress  by  the  water,  and  in  his  upward 
climb  by  a  Constitution  which  frowns  on 
stars  and  garters.  It  is  pathetic  to  see  how 
thwarted  and  suppressed  ambition  so  fre- 
quently is  transmitted  into  a  passion  of 
paternal  love.  What  the  poor  millionaire  is 
debarred  from,  he  fondly  buys  for  his  cher- 
ished daughter. 

Ought  this  to  be?  When  we  have  in  so 
many  things  grown  so  far  away  from  the 
feelings,  the  jealousies  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  —  whose  objection  to  kings  and 
nobles  was  natural  under  the  circumstances 
then  existing  —  why  not  amend  the  instru- 
ment to  meet  all  our  modern  needs?  The 
Revolutionary  worthies  were  wise  men  for 
their  time  undoubtedly,  but  their  wisdom  was 
not  great  enough  to  guide  and  bind  their  pos- 
terity forever.  Theory  must  give  way  before 
facts.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
with  Americans  of  1776,  Americans,  plenty 
of  them,  of  1895  do  desire  titles.  If  they 
can't  get  them  at  home  they  buy  them 
abroad,  which  is  a  deplorable  manifestation 
of  the  free  trade  spirit.  The  simplest  ac- 
quaintance with  the  doctrine  of  protection 
renders  it  obvious  that  we  should  buy  noth- 
ing from  other  nations  that  we  could  produce 
at  home,  at  whatever  cost. 


These  are  plausible  arguments  for  an 
American  nobility.  Unless  present  appear- 
ances deceive,  this  country  is  destined  with- 
in two  generations  to  be  the  most  aristocratic, 
as  it  is  now  the  most  conservative,  among 
the  advanced  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
European  trend  is,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
toward  democracy.  The  American  multi- 
millionaire is  in  nearly  all  but  name  what  a 
grisat  noble  of  the  olden  time  was.  No 
duke,  indeed,  would  venture  to  oppress  his 
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tenants  as  Mr.  Huntington  does  the  peasan- 
try of  California,  or  as  Mr.  Carnegie  grinds 
the  hands  in  his  mills.  And  the  millionaire 
is  altogether  free  of  that  sense  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  welfare  of  his  people  that  has 
been  handed  down  by  feudal  tradition  to  the 
nobleman.  It  is  agreed  that  there  is  no 
form  of  aristocracy  so  cruel  and  detestable 
as  one  founded  on  money  solely.  Yet  it  is 
manifestly  unfair  to  condemn  the  American 
aristocracy  for  beihg  a  plutocracy.  They 
would  be  something  more  if  the  law  permit- 
ted. Were  the  law  to  be  changed  and  Mr. 
Huntington  to  become  the  Prince  of  the 
Pacific,  and  Mr.  Carnegie,  Duke  of  Penn- 
Bylvania,  and  Mr.  Astor,  the  Earl  of  Man- 
hattan, and  Mr.  Armour,  Lord  Bacon,  and 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  Baron  d'Oyley,  what  real 
change  would  be  made  in  their  state?  If  a 
passion  for  ribbons  and  sashes  and  jewels, 
standing  for  dignities,  were  created  in  our 
plutocracy,  might  there  not  be  an  intellectual 
and  spiritual  gain  among  them?  Surely,  it 
is  less  hurtful  for  a  human  being  to  be  proud 
of  a  title  than  of  having  gouged  a  dozen  or 
BO  of  millions  out  of  his  fellow  creatures. 
Of  course,  it  would  be  well  to  stop  this  side 
of  monarchy,  and,  heeding  the  lessons  of  ex- 
perience, divorce  our  nobility  from  the  soil. 
What  is  desirable  is  not  to  add  to  the  power 
of  the  rich  but  to  open  a  way  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  their  social  aspirations  less  ridicu- 
lous and  humiliating  than  the  Gould-Cas- 
tellane  marriage. 


Surface  objections  to  this  scheme  for  sup- 
plying a  long-felt  want  suggest  themselves. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  titles,  being  new, 
would  not  be  valued.  There  is  ample  Brit- 
ish proof  to  the  contrary.  Over  there  they 
create  men  lords  for  making  beer,  and  even 
ennoble  an  author  occasionally,  and  paint- 
ers who  have  been  knighted  are  almost  as 
common  as  Colonels  among  us.  It  does 
not  take  long  to  grow  a  hereditary  aristo- 
crat. Observe  what,  without  the  adventi- 
tious aid  of  titles,  has  been  done  by  the 
Astors,  whose  grandfather  was  a  peddler, 
and  the  Vanderbilts,  whose  founder  was  a 
boatman  and  was  alive  only  yesterday.  The 
outlook  is  that  within  a  hundred  years  there 
will  be  no  nobles  left  in  Europe,  and  an 
American  marquis  or  count  who  could  point 
to  a  line  of  ancestors  reaching  back  to  a 
civil-war  contract  would  be  as  hoary  in 
honor  almost  as  a  British  noble  now  is 
whose  ancestors  came  over  with  William  the 
Conqueror  and  did  their  stealing  sword  in 
hand,  rudely.  Amend  the  Constitution  in 
the  interest  of  our  best  society,  and  in  1995 
the  vulgar  rich  of  the  British  Republic,  the 
vulgar  rich  of  the  Franco-German  co-opera- 
tive commonwealth,  and  the  vulgar  rich  of 
the  Russian  commune,  would  be  sending 
their  daughters  and  dollars  over  to  our  hard- 
up  nobles.  Thus  the  balance  of  trade  would 
be  turned  in  our  favor,  and  a  gold  basis  for 
the  currency  maintained. 

That  the  constitutional  amendment  would 
be  received  with  any  serious  popular  dis- 
favor is  to  be  questioned.  Woman  suffrage 
is  not  far  off.  And  the  sentiment  of  awe  for 
wealth  and  rank  is  by  no  means  restricted  to 
the  female  breast.  It  may  be  feebler  in  the 
male  bosom,  but  it  is  still  there,  in  this  119th 
year  of  the  republic.  We  inherit  it  with  our 
blood,  and  our  literature  nourishes  it  in  us. 
Affecting  opportunity  for  its  expression  was 
found  in  New  York  on  Monday.  Great 
crowds  surrounded  the  Gould  mansion.  As 
many  police  were  required  to  clear  Fifth 
avenue  for  one  block  as  were  needed  in  San 
Francisco  one  night  some  years  ago  to  drive 
back  the  tremendous  mob  that  rushed  to  the 
county  jail  to  hang  Goldenson,  the  mur- 
derer. And  the  independent,  self-respecting 
citizenB  of  the  American  metropolis  gave  the 


police  some  trouble  elsewhere  than  on  Fifth 
avenue.     As  witness: 

Until  half  an  hour  before  the  time  fixed  for  tl>e 
ceremony  Sixty-seventh  street  had  been  open  to 
the  public,  and  here  a  hungry-looking  crowd  hung 
around  the  kitchen  windows,  vainly  trying  to  get  a 
peep  at  the  good  things  within,  or  casting  longing 
glances  at  the  empty  wine  cases  with  which  the 
back  yard  was  littered.  Captain  Strauss  now 
marshaled  an  extra  squad,  and  this  street  also  was 
cleared  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Gould  man- 
eioD. 

No  fewer  than  five  thousand  people,  "re- 
presenting all  classes,"  were  packed  outside 
the  lines  established  by  the  police,  and 
surely  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  voter 
in  that  impressive  throng  would  cast  a  ballot 
against  providing  the  Gould  girls,  and  other 
girls  possessing  much  money,  with  American 
nobleman  for  husbands.  That  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  sturdy  masses  wovild  in 
any  degree  be  curtailed  were  titles  native  to 
the  soil  is  not  to  be  assumed.  Manhood  will, 
under  all  conditions,  assert  itself.  The  Ex- 
aminer's New  York  dispatches  tell  ns  that 
"a  practical  demonstration  of  the  freedom 
of  the  people  was  given  at  11:45."  This 
demonstration  was  achieved  by  '•  a  son  of 
labor  attired  in  rusty  and  ragged  blue  jeans." 
He  boldly  marched  through  the  prohibited  lines 
with  no  less  than  four  cane  lull  to  the  brim  of  foam- 
ing beer,  and  he  crossed  the  carpet  Bpread  for 
society's  feet  with  a  jaunty,  independent  step, 
spilling  his  plebeian  beverage  at  every  stride. 

The  thrill  of  pride  felt  by  the  reporter  at 
that  proof  of  republican  equality  and  dignity 
communicates  itself  to  multitudes  of  his 
readers.  That  the  five  thousand  less  hardy 
on-lookers  did  not  burst  into  a  cheer  at  the 
sight  is  astonishing.  "  The  Castellanes,"  we 
learn,  "  seemed  to  be  vastly  surprised  that 
the  wedding  should  have  attracted  so  many 
people  to  the  streets  thereabout;  they  said 
they  could  not  understand  why  a  crowd 
should  gather."  And  when  it  came  the 
young  Frenchman's  turn  to  step  out  from 
the  wings  and  take  his  part  in  the  tasteful 
theatrical  ceremonies  within  the  mansion, 
"  his  pink  and  white  complexion  was  scar- 
let." We  do  these  things  better  than  in 
France.  Our  new  rich  naturally  wonder 
why  any  one  should  ask  them  not  to  display 
their  wealth,  and  the  honest  republican  sons 
of  toil  like  to  see  them  do  it,  too.  The 
scarlet  Count  de  Castellane  was  perhaps 
thinking  of  what  his  Parisian  friends  would 
think  if  they  could  see  him. 


gauge  of  the  importance  of  things  is  strictly 
village-like.     If  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  at 
Milpitas  should  fall  and  twist  his  ankle  the 
event  would  be  larger  to  the  Milpitas  appre- 
hension than   if   the  entire   State   Supreme 
Court  were   to  tumble  from  the   bench  and 
break    the    eminent  collective   leg   thereof. 
Let  two  lads  of  the   fashionable  dissipated 
set   slap   each   other's   face  in   Delmonico's 
overnight,  and  the  press  of  New  York  will 
give  more   space  to  the   happening   ihan  to 
a   triple   murder    ten    miles   out   of    town. 
Since  that  is  New  York's  taste  and  habit,  it 
is  to  be  indulged  if  not  respected;  but  what 
shall  we  think  of  the  sense  of  the  men  who 
conduct  the  great  daily  newspapers  through- 
out the   United    States  in  permitting   New 
York  to  impose  the  Manhattan  standard  on 
their   news   columns?     Had    the   Count   de 
Castellane  landed  a  Chicago,  Keokuk,  or  San 
Francisco   heiress.   New  York    would    have 
been  indifferent,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
republic  been  spared  nine-tenths  of  the  aw- 
ful trash  that  has  been  upset  upon  it.     In 
journalism  it  is  New  York  that  presses  the 
button,  and  the  newspapers  of  the  outlying 
regions,  as  far  west  as  California,  obediently 
do    the   rest.      Were   the   daily    newspaper 
taken  to  be  a  true  mirror  of  the  country's 
mind,  the  conclusion  would  be  irresistible 
that  we  had  become  a  nation  of  village  gos- 
sips.    It  is  largely  because  New  York  is  so 
self-engrossed,  and  so  petty  in  that  engross- 
ment, that  the  daily  newspaper  everywhere 
is  so  often  insufl'erable  to  men  and  women 
of  sense. 


It  is  all  over  now.  The  count  has  got  his 
three  millions  to  start  with,  and  the  bride 
has  twelve  millions  left.  Fifteen  millions 
gone  at  one  coup!  There's  a  consideration 
that  ought  to  go  straight  to  the  American 
heart.  All  that  money  could  have  been  kept 
at  home  had  we  the  practical  bu.^iness  sense 
to  raise  our  own  nobles.  The  rich  are  ready 
for  the  innovation,  the  press  is  controlled  by 
the  rich,  the  women  are  on  the  right  side, 
and  the  males  who  don't  have  their  thinking 
done  for  them  by  the  press,  or  are  not  afraid 
to  disagree  with  their  wives,  are  in  the 
minority.  

It  has  been  incomprehensible  to  many 
why  this  particular  marriage  between  a 
rich  American  girl  and  a  foreigner  of  title 
should  have  made  so  mighty  a  stir  in  the 
newspapers.  Matches  of  the  kind  long  ago 
ceased  to  be  unusual.  The  explanation  is 
that  the  bride  lived  in  New  York,  and  New 
York  is  the  great  news  center  of  the  country. 
Any  American  journal  of  pretensions  has  its 
telegraphic  correspondent  there,  and  these 
correspondents  catch  the  New  York  spirit, 
which  is  metropolitan — that  is  to  say,  pa- 
rochial. The  New  Yorker's  city  is  so  big 
that  to  him  it  seems  the  world.  He  is  a 
cockney,  a  boulevardier.     The   metropolitan 
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Though  Mr.  Huntington  did  not  do  very 
well  in  Washington  at  the  session  of 
Congress  just  ended— the  Reilly  bill  hav- 
ing failed  and  his  grab  at  that  $1,800,- 
000,  due  for  services  rendered  by  roads 
that  are  in  arrears  to  the  govern- 
ment, having  missed  again — there  is  much 
to  cheer  him  in  California.  He  has  the 
Legislature,  which  is  passing  bills  to  suit 
him  as  a  body  of  clerks  in  his  oflice  might 
take  down  letters  at  his  dictation.  He  seems 
to  be  confident  that  the  Governor  will  sign 
these  bills,  else  why  should  the  railroad 
lobby  be  so  earnest  in  keeping  the  Legisla- 
ture (disposed  to  nod  out  of  sheer  weariness 
occasionally)  up  to  its  work?  But  that 
confidence  may  not  be  well  placed.  Since 
the  heroic  days  when  he  bored  holes  in  the 
foundations  of  the  new  ferry  house,  and  re- 
moved Mose  Gunst,  Mr.  Budd  has  learned 
that  the  public  is  able  to  distinguish  between 
the  drama  and  reality.  There  is  observable 
a  rather  general  disposition  to  judge  him  on 
a  plane  so  low  that  it  would  sting  and 
mortify  a  sensitive  man,  or  even  a  man 
of  capacious  understanding.  His  fondness 
for  small  politics — as  exemplified  in  his  in- 
sistence on  appointing,  under  the  rose,  the 
subordinates  of  those  to  whom  he  gives  office 
— and  his  selection  for  the  Harbor  Commis- 
sion of  a  man  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
Southern  Pacific,  have  diminished  him  in  the 
public  esteem,  and  placed  him  under  just 
suspicion  of  being  anxious  for  the  friendship 
of  the  corporations  for  whose  subjection  to 
law  the  people  believed  they  were  voti-ig  when 
they  elected  him  Governor.  But  Mr.  Budd 
is  exceedingly  ambitious,  and  he  will  hardly 
permit  himself  to  be  used  to  his  own  damage, 
when  he  can  can  perceive  the  impending 
damage.  Being  avid  of  popularity,  it  is  not 
likely  that  Mr.  Budd  will  challenge  execra- 
tion by  signing  bills  which  are  obviously  in 
Mr.  Huntington's  interest  The  newspapers 
could  govern  Governor  Budd,  and  it  is  a 
public  misfortune  that  those  of  his  own 
party  have  allowed  Republican  journals  to 
take  the  initiative  in  the  good  work.  There 
is  a  monstrous  irony  in  the  fact — and  it  is 
a  fact — that  Mr.  de  Young,  another  revenge- 
ful CoriolanuB  at  the  gates  of  the  corporate 
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Rome,  is  doing  more  with  his  Chronicle  to 
interfere  with  Southern  Pacific  villainy  than 
all  the  Democratic  newspapers  of  California 
put  together.  He  is  turning  the  light  on  the 
corporation's  schemes  at  Sacramento  unJ  in 
this  city.  The  hue  of  the  hand  that  does 
this  matters  little. 


Mr.  Huntington  has  a  great  deal  to  re- 
joice over.  He  has  got  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission so  securely,  to  all  api)earances,  that 
it  has  vanished  from  view  as  completely  as 
if  he  had  it  stowed  away  in  his  back  office  in 
New  York.  The  SupervisorrJ,  also,  must  give 
him  pleasure.  There  are  indications  of  an 
almost  solid  combination  against  Mayor 
Sulro.  The  board  is  engaged  in  framing  a 
water  order,  and  all  that  the  press  of  San 
Francisco  does  toward  securing  lower  rates  for 
the  people  is  to  publish  in  their  news 
columns  the  Mayor's  arguments  in  that  be- 
half, and  to  encourage  the  Supervisors  to 
insult  him  by  letting  their  artists  loose  to 
caricature  him.  livery  organ  of  the  rail- 
road, big  and  little,  daily  and  weekly,  from 
end  to  end  of  the  State,  has  evidently  re- 
ceived orders  to  assist  in  this  business  of 
vilifying  and  ridiculing  Mayor  Sutro.  From 
the  same  publications,  I  observe  Governor 
Budd  receives  compliments  for  having  added 
Mr.  Colnon  to  the  Harbor  Commission.  As 
Mr.  Sutro  was  elected  without  newspaper 
assistance,  I  dare  say  he  can  take  these  new 
proofs  of  Mr.  Hunington's  displeasure  at 
his  existence  with  equanimity.  His  reply  is 
to  go  straight  ahead  with  the  construction  of 
his  own  competing  railroad,  which  has  given 
the  people  a  five-cent  fare  to  the  ocean,  and 
to  stand  forth  in  his  own  aggressive  and  per- 
sistent way  for  public  rights  as  against  cor- 
porate privileges.  And  when  the  Reilly  bill 
crops  up  in  the  new  Congress,  Mr. 
Sutro  will  be  on  deck  again,  as  usual,  to  fight 
it.  If  we  had  half  a  dozen  men  of  the 
Mayor's  courage  and  tenacity  in  the  whole 
State,  California  would  soon  cease  to  be  Mr. 
Huntington's  plantation. 

Mr.  Sutro  takes  the  responsibility  of  his 
office  with  characteristic  earnestness.  At 
his  private  expense  he  has  experts  employed 
to  investigate  in  all  quarters.  His  latest 
service  is  to  show  by  the  report  of  his  chem- 
ist that  the  water  of  Lake  Merced  is  unfit  to 
drink,  and  he  has  got  the  Board  of  Health 
to  order  an  official  analysis  of  it.  This  is  a 
unique  way  to  attack  Spring  Valley,  which 
is  asking  the  Supervisors,  in  conformity 
with  custom,  to  allow  it  to  charge  what  it 
pleases  for  water.  If  this  'ooard  shall  serve 
Spring  Valley  like  its  predecessors,  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  the  company  is  supply- 
ing filthy  water,  it  will  do  it  at  the  expense 
«f  advertising  its  character  as  being  no  bet- 
ter than  that  of  its  forerunners.  Spring 
Valley  has  had  its  way  by  means  of  bribery 
heretofore.  By  bribery  it  has  been  licensed 
to  rob  the  people  of  San  Francisco  of  mil- 
lions. Should  it  succeed  in  securing  a  re- 
newal of  the  license  this  year,  there  is  a 
Mayor  in  office  who  will  not  permit  the 
parties  to  the  transaction  to  rest  in  comfort 
— and  the  newspapers  of  the  associated  vil- 
lainies will  revile  him. 


When  Congress  adjourned  on  Monday  it 
was  an  adjournment  of  the  Democratic  party. 
In  two  years  a  great  deal  of  harm  has  been 
done  the  country,  but  the  party  itself  has 
been  more  sorely  wounded.  Mr.  Cleveland  re- 
mains in  the  White  House  while  his  party 
has  retired,  a  disgraced  failure.  And  to  Mr. 
Cleveland,  who  remains,  this  failure  is  large- 
ly due.  The  chief  representative  of  tariff 
reform,  and  elected  on  that  issue,  he  faltered 
when  it  came  to  reforming  the  tariff.  Had 
he  manfully  set  about  doing  the  work  he 
was  chosen  for,  his  party  in  Congress,  fresh 


from  a  great  victory,  would  have  followed 
his  lead  and  given  tbe  declared  Democratic 
policy  a  fair  trial.  He  was  cowardly,  and 
no  leader  who  is  that  can  have  a  brave  and 
compact  following.  So  Congress  was  di- 
vided, special  interests  were  given  time  to 
bring  their  influence  to  bear,  and  the  people 
were  cheated.  The  special  session  that 
should  have  been  summoned  to  repeal  the 
McKinley  law  w.is  called  to  give  silver  an- 
other kick — a  kick  which  Mr.  Cleveland  was 
sure  would  revive  the  moribund  industries 
of  the  nation.  The  prosperity  that  he 
prophesied  did  not  make  itself  manifest, 
any  more  than  the  disasters  which  he  pre- 
dicted as  the  consequence  of  silver  legisla- 
tion, about  which  he  wrote  to  Congress  be- 
fore he  had  been  inaugurated,  followed  that 
legislation.  Mr.  Cleveland  is  fatter  in  1895 
than  he  was  in  1885,  but  his  fame  as  a 
prophet  has  not  waxed.  The  simple  truth 
is  that  Mr.  Cleveland  is  a  New  Yorker,  to 
whom  Buffalo  is  "  West."  All  his  sympa- 
thies, prejudices, and  influential  advisers  are 
Kastern.  He  doesn't  know  his  country.  It 
is  only  by  cutting  loose  from  him  alto- 
gether that  the  Democracy  can  hope  to  be- 
come popular  again.  He  has  made  himself 
beloved  of  bankers,  and  the  most  respect- 
able millionaires  speak  highly  of  him  as  a 
safe  man;  but  that  glittering  approval  is  too 
contracted  a  basis  for  the  Democratic  party 
to  stand  on,  even  as  gold  is  too  small  a  basis 
for  the  currency.  The  men  of  brains  and 
human  instinct  among  the  Democratic  lead- 
ers have  had  more  than  enough  of  Mr. 
Cleveland,  who  is  essentially  a  Republican, 
and  will  probably  get  on  better  with  the 
next  Congress  than  he  has  with  this.  The 
address,  signed  by  Congressmen  representing 
sixteen  States  and  two  Territories,  issued  the 
other  day,  urging  all  Democrats  to  make  the 
money  question  the  paramount  issue,  is  a 
sign  of  the  party's  temper.  The  address 
favors  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of 
16  to  1,  without  waiting  for  the  co-operation 
of  any  other  nation.  All  the  signers  are 
from  the  West  and  South,  and  among 
them  are  Representatives  Maguire  and  Cam- 
inetti,  of  California.  That  is  to  be  the 
coming  issue,  with  the  West  and  South 
against  the  Bast,  as  they  ought  to  be. 
The  sectional  line  needs  to  be  drawn 
and  the  disadvantages  of  sectional  narrow- 
ness borne  in  heavily  upon  the  East  for 
the  enlargement  of  its  mind  and  heart. 
In  politics,  as  in  religion,  there  is  no  better 
way  to  make  the  beauty  of  reciprocal  tolera- 
tion clear  than  to  give  selfish  zeal  a  taste  of 
its  own  persecuting  whip.  The  advocates  of 
free  silver  have  been  presented  with  an  enor- 
mous advantage  by  the  bond  operations  of 
the  administration.  A  system  of  finance 
that  gives  a  commission  of  $10,000,000  in 
order  to  raise  $60,000,000  cannot  success- 
fully defend  itself  by  prognosticating  evil  of 
another.  Whether  free  silver  would  be  a 
success  or  not,  it  is  demonstrated  that  the 
gold  basis  is  not.  The  wayfaring  man  has 
had  that  proved  to  him  by  Messrs.  Cleve- 
land and  Carlisle.  The  best  that  the  gold 
men  can  do  now  is  to  pray  the  people  rather 
to  bear  the  ills  they  have  than  fly  to  others 
that  they  know  not  of.  But  that  is  a  prayer 
always  in  the  mouths  of  the  discredited,  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  ever  in  the 
end  refuse  to  listen  to  it.  There  are  en- 
couraging indications  that  not  only  this 
country  but  Europe  will  presently  return  to 
bimetalism. 


Everybody  is  tired  of  the  tariff  and  willing 
to  let  it  stand  as  it  is.  Only  Republican 
attempts  to  restore  McKinleyism  would 
waken  the  issue  into  life  again.  The  silver 
question  is  to  be  the  vital  one,  and  if  the 
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Democrats  can  rally  in  silver's  favor,  and  bo 
join  hands  with  the  Populists,  they  may  re- 
cover what  has  been  lost  during  the  two 
years  in  which  Mr.  Cleveland  has  had  the 
leadership.  The  gold  men  are  in  the  plight 
of  doctors  who  give  learned  reasons  why  the 
patient  died.  The  laity  are  thereby  pro- 
foundly impressed  by  the  circumstance  that 
all  this  learning  did  not  serve  to  save  the 
patient.  Popular  instinct  has  been  brought 
to  the  side  of  silver  by  President  Cleveland's 
financiering,  and  it  is  popular  instinct  that 
carries  elections.  One  does  not  grow  cheer- 
ful at  the  prospect  of  the  debate  in  press  and 
on  stump  that  is  ahead.  It  is  a  melancholy 
proof  of  the  narrow  limits  of  the  human  un- 
derstanding that  we  natives  of  this  floating 
island,  the  earth,  are  unable  to  tell  in  ad- 
vance, even  with  the  assistance  of  our  ablest 
specialists,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of 
white  cowrie  shells  among  the  yellow  ones 
we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  for  cur- 
rency. But  it  is  80.  Men  equal  in  brains 
and  sincerity,  who  think  they  know  all  about 
it,  differ  as  radically  as  do  the  most  ignorant. 
I  have  my  own  opinion,  but  feel  almost  as 
little  respect  for  it  as  I  do  for  that  of  the 
Eastern  editors  to  whom  a  believer  in  free 
silver  is  an  abandoned  scoundrel  plotting  the 
ruin  of  his  country,  and  supplying  the 
strongest  argument  in  support  of  a  comfort- 
ing faith  in  a  punishing  hereafter.  Only  ex- 
periment will  decide  whether  free  coinage  of 
silver  by  the  United  States  is  practicable  in 
the  present  state  of  the  world.  If  other 
nations  join  in  the  experiment  its  success 
will  be  assured.  But  the  experiment  will  be 
made  in  any  case.  That  is  as  certain  as 
that  McKinleyism  was  doomed  when  the 
Democracy  summoned  the  courage  to  de- 
clare for  free  trade. 


We  are  to  have  no  Lexow  Committee,  and 
it  is  just  as  well,  considering  the  kind  we 
should  have  been  likely  to  get  from  this  Leg- 
islature, and  the  kind  of  work  the  local 
Parkhursts  would  have  insisted  on  its  doing. 
A  committee  not  composed  of  men  honest 
and  brave  enough  to  attack  the  confederated 
scoundrelism  of  California — the  wealth  which 
includes  crime  among  its  ordinary  means  of 
accomplishing  its  purposes — would  stir  up  a 
deal  of  dirt,  doubtless,  but  its  results  would 
be  of  no  permanent  value.  To  the  clergy- 
men who  deem  the  social  evil  the  one  in 
most  immediate  need  of  treatment,  I  suggest 
that  they  may  divert  thems.elves  from  their 
disappointment  by  leaving  Morton  street  to 
its  fate,  and  giving  thought  to  the  causes 
which  supply  Morton  street  with  its  inhabi- 
tants. A  gentleman  said  to  me  a  day  or  two 
ago:  "  There  is  something  fearful  about  this 
newspaper  clatter  over  that  Gould  marriage. 
It  will  do  more  harm  than  millions  of  ser- 
mons can  remedy.  It  inflames  in  girls  the 
natural  love  of  dress  and  luxury,  fires  their 
imagination,  and  fits  them  to  pay  any  price 
when  the  time  of  temptation  comes.  I  don't 
understand  how  a  man  of  conscience  can  put 
such  stuff"  in  his  newspaper.  It  is  like  offering 
liquor  to  boys  to  make  them  drunkards.  It 
may  be  commercial,  this  journalism,  and  all 
right  according  to  business  principles,  but  it 
is  wicked  unspeakably."  It  may  surprise 
the  clergy  to  learn  that  this  gentleman  was 
an  actor,  now  playing  at  the  Baldwin  Thea- 
tre. 


The  clerical  efforts  to  get  a  Lexow  Commit- 
tee have  induced  much  writing  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  fallen  women,  and  it  is  astonishing  the 
quantity  of  nonsense  that  has  been  mingled 
with  it.  The  assumption  is  usually  made  by 
the  writers  that  poverty  is  the  cause  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  falls.  That  is  true, 
unquestionably,  in  the  cities  of  the  crowded 
old  world  and  those  of  our  own   Eastern 
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States,  but  it  is  distinctly  not  true  of  Cali- 
'  fornia.  Any  woman  in  San  Francisco  will- 
ing to  do  housework  can  make  an  honest  liv- 
ing. Housework,  of  course,  is  not  an  em- 
ployment held  in  social  honor,  but  the  woman 
who  rejects  it  for  a  career  of  bestiality  de- 
serves no  tears.  The  business  of  the  San 
Francisco  clergy  is  with  young  girls  in  dan- 
ger from  their  vanity,  their  passions,  and 
their  ignorance  of  consequences.  On  all 
such  the  pages  and  the  pictures  about  the 
Gould  wedding  have  made  impressions  that 
with  the  watering  of  circumstances  may  prove 
devil's  seed.  And  for  girls  of  a  better  sort 
intellectually  the  reading  has  been  deprav- 
ing because  vulgarizing.  There  is  a  noble 
text  in  this  distressing  wedding  for  a  preacher 
large  enough  to  see  it  in  all  its  social  and 
moral  relations.  The  ordinary  inveighing 
against  mercenary  marriage  won't  fit  the  oc- 
casion. What  is  wanted  is  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  of  simplicity  to  women  and  men 
alike— the  virtue  and  dignity  of  being  above 
mean  envy  of  material  wealth,  and  the  mean 
desire  to  imitate  it  on  inadequate  incomes. 
To  hear  from  the  pulpit  that  one  may  be 
happy  in  this  world,  and  be  safe  as  to  the 
next,  without  being  genteel,  would  brace  and 
comfort  many  a  timid  soul.  Energetic 
preaching  of  that  homely  truth  might  help 
to  restore  the  tradition  of  honorable  poverty, 
which  is  dying  out  from  among  us.  To  be 
the  best  one  can,  and  not  be  ashamed  of 
what  one  is:  that  is  a  rule  of  life  which 
would  give  us  sane  and  sweet  women  and 
manly  men — the  grace  infusion  of  republi- 
canism in  our  social  life. 

Arthur  McEwen. 


THE  TWADDLER. 

The  last  thing  that  one  gentleman  will  accuse 
another  gentleman  of  is  cheating  at  carda,  and  I 
do  not  say  now  that  Stubbs  held  out  his  discard. 
But,  egad,  that  certainly  was  my  impression  the 
other  afternoon  at  the  Pacific  Union,  as  all  the 
club  knows.  .So  strong  waa  the  impression,  in- 
deed, that  I  flung  down  my  hand,  started  out  of  my 
chair  with  a  muttered  imprecation,  and  strode 
haughtily  out  of  the  room.  I  strode  swearing 
down  stairs,  and  strode  out  of  the  building  swear- 
ing, right  into  the  arms  of  my  eminent  friend,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Stebbins. 

"Good  heavens,  Persiflage,"  he  cried,with  a  look 
of  horror  in  his  gentle  face,  "why  this  fearful  lan- 
guage? " 

Then  I  burst  out  about  Stubbs,  and  averred  my 
belief  that  I  should  have  won  the  pot  had  he  played 
the  hand  dealt  bini. 

"  Gambling?  "  said  the  doctor,  frowning  severely. 
"  I  was  not  aware,  sir,  that  you  were  a  gamester." 

"I'm  not,"  I  exclaimed,  indignantly.  "As  a 
rule  I  never  touch  cards,  and  don't  sit  down  to  a 
game  half  a  dflzen  times  a  year.  But,  the  deuce 
take  it,  everybody  goes  in  for  a  little  draw-poker 
at  this  season,  doctor." 

"  This  season,  sir?" 

"Why,  yes;  Lent,  you  understand.  How  the 
deuce  is  a  man  who  abstains  from  social  pleasures 
to  amuse  himself  else?  " 

That,  of  course,  satis6ed  the  doctor,  and  linking 
his  arm  in  mine  he  led  me  away,  and  calmed  my 
agitated  mind  by  pious  discourse  which  soon  left 
no  room  for  thought  of  Stubbs.  Before  parting, 
however,  I  laid  the  whole  case  before  the  good 
clergyman,  and  though  he  remained  non-commit- 
tal, 1  am  pretty  sure  that  he  shared  my  suspicion 
as  to  the  discard.  But  as  suspicion  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  certainty,  I  shall  not  break  with  Stubbs 
socially.  Nevertheless,  he  has  played  his  last  game 
of  poker  with  me. 

Last  Wednesday  evening  a  number  of  us  called 
on  the  Governor  at  the  California  to  pay  our  re- 
spects, and  the  conversation  soon  became  general, 
though  I  did  my  host,  and  failed,  to  get  his  Excel- 
lency into  a  corner  for  a  little  private  talk,  for  I 
must  say  that  the  delay  about  tlie  Labor  Commis- 
sionship  had  become  annoying.  But  the  rest  were 
old  school-fellows  and  had  no  respect  for  official 
forms. 

"  Jim,"  bawled  one  of  them.  Captain  Yankton, 
"  do  you  remember  the  baseball  game  between  the 
classes  of  'T.'Jand  '74?" 

"Indeed,  I  do,"  rephed  our  Chief  Magistrate, 
heartily. 

"He's  the  same  old  Jim,"  cried  the  Captain. 
"He  paralyzed  the  public  by  appearing  on  the 
field  in  red  flannel  drawers." 


"  Hang  his  drawers,  sir!"  I  put  in,  irritated  at 
this  gross  familiarity.  "  So  long  as  there  was  an 
honest  pair  of  legs  inside  them,  what  did  the 
drawers  matter?  " 

"  That's  just  it,"  guffawed  the  Captain.  "  He 
made  his  point.  That  is,  he  attracted  public  atten- 
tion to  the  drawers  and  distracted  it  from  the  fact 
that  he  couldn't  play  ball." 

There  was  more  laughter  at  this,  and  renewed 
cries  of  "  the  same  old  Jim."  X  detest  college  man- 
ners myself,  and  would  have  retired  but  that  a  de- 
termination to  secure  a  confidential  talk  on  public 
affairs  withheld  me. 

Presently  there  remained  only  myself,  George  A. 
Knight,  and  Martin  Kelly.  I  resolved  to  sit  these 
out,  too,  as  the  saying  is,  but  the  Governor  finally 
arose  and  asked  me  if  it  would  be  convenient  for 
me  to  run  up  to  Sacramento  for  a  conference.  He 
desired,  he  said,  to  go  over  some  matters  with  Mr- 
Knight  and  Mr.  Kelly  that  would  probably  not  in. 
terest  me,  as  they  related  to  a  will  case  and  a  port- 
wardenship  or  two. 

Naturally,  I  took  my  leave,  and  in  high  spirits. 
That  unsolicited  invitation  from  the  Executive 
to  visit  him  at  Sacramento,  satisfies  me  as  to  the 
Labor  Commissionship. 

There  is  no  use  trying  to  disguise  the  truth  about 
that  Burlingame  business.  No  rnan  is  readier  than 
myself  to  make  excuses  for  wealthy  youth,  but,  be- 
gad, propriety  is  propriety.  Casserly  and  Macdon- 
ough  did  it  with  their  eyes  open,  and  must  take  the 
consequences.  They  came  to  me  and  asked  me  to 
be  of  the  party,  but  I  instantly  refused.  "  Young 
gentlemen,"  I  said,  "  your  anxiety  to  have  me  give 
my  countenance  to  this  affair  betrays  your  knowl- 
edge that  you  need  social  support.  You  shall  not 
get  it  from  me." 

"But,  confound  it,  Persiflage,"  urged  Casserly, 
"  some  of  the  men  are  real  swell,  and  one  of  the 
girls  has  a  letter  of  introduction  from  a  lord." 

"Actors  are  actors  and  Gaiety  Girls  are  Gaiety 
Girls,  lord  or  no  lord.  Do  this  thing  at  your  peril. 
Society  will  never  forgive  you,  and  Society  will  be 
quite  right." 

"  Oh,  fudge,"  ejaculated  Macdonough,  in  his 
head-trong  way,  and  that  ended  it. 

Macdonough  is  making  matters  worse  now  by 
defying  Society.  But  audacity  Will  not  serve.  Our 
Society  is  too  new,  too  conscious  of  the  need  of 
strengthening  its  position,  to  allow  those  liberties 
to  be  taken  with  it  to  which  an  older  aristocracy 
could  afi'ord  to  be  inditl'erent.  I  have  been  quite 
ill  since  the  fearful  truth  has  got  into  the  news- 
papers. Indeed,  1  have  been  confined  to  bed. 
Harold  Wheeler  has  called  frequently,  and  shown 
his  sympathy  in  the  most  delicate  way. 

It  was  not  wholly  the  polo  game  at  Burlingame 
that  has  so  unnerved  me.  My  prostration  is  due 
to  the  general  tone  of  the  newspapers  for  the  past 
ten  days — their  pages  on  pages  of  type  and  pic- 
tures concerning  the  Gould-Oastellane  wedding.  I 
sent  for  my  former  friend  Quay,  who  came  at  ouce 
to  my  bedside,  like  the  good  fellow  he  is  at  bottom. 

"  1  want  to  say  to  you,  Joe,"  I  whispered,  for 
weakness  has  reduced  me  to  that,  "  that  I  wish  to 
withdraw  all  my  remarks  in  defense  of  the  press 
and  to  agree  with  your  strictures  upon  it.  What 
we  need  is  a  censorship  that  will  keep  brides' 
lingerie  out  of  the  newspapers,  and  drawings  of 
the  cuspidors  of  the  wealthy  who  are  about  to 
marry." 

"Yes,  by  Jove!"  concurred  Quay;  "why  on 
earth  should  anybody  out  of  an  idiot  asylum  want 
to  read  such  drivel  or  see  such  pictures?" 

"  It  isn't  that,  dear  boy,"  I  said.  "It's  the  effect 
on  the  proletariat.  It  enables  them  to  become  too 
intimate  with  us,  and  the  very  existence  of  Society 
depends  upon  its  exclusivenesa." 

As  Quay  was  departing,  a  lady  reporter  and  an 
artist  from  the  Examiner  called.  The  news  of  my 
indisposition  had  got  abroad.  The  lady  said  her 
paper  wanted  my  views  on  the  cut  of  Miss  Gould's 
demi-petticoat,  and  I  would  have  obliged  my  friend 
Hearst,  but  that  just  as  I  began  to  speak  I  de- 
tected the  artist  making  a  skeich  of  my  wig  on 
its  block  on  the  dressing  table,  and  at  once  1  rang 
for  my  man  and  had  both  shown  out. 

Dear  old  Uncle  George  Bromley  came  to  my  sick- 
room, of  course,  and  soothed  me  greatly  with  his 
peculiar  humor.  George  affects  a  familiarity  with 
his  Heavenly  Father  which  diverts  those  who  know 
him  (Bromley)  and  appals  others.  The  Kev.  Dr. 
Dille  and  Dr.  Hemphill  were  both  in  the  room 
when  Uncle  George  arose  to  go,  and  they  were 
shocked  into  an  amazed  silence. 

"Good-bye,  Persiflage, "  Bromley  said,  shaking 
my  feeble  hand.  "  God  bless  you,  old  boy,  God 
bless  you — as  soon  as  convenient." 

"  That's  old,  George,"  I  murmured. 

Like  a  flash  he  retorted  from  the  door : 

"  oh,  you  go  to  blazes !  " 

Though  blazes  was  not  the  word  he  employed, 

the  clergymen,  to  whom  Bohemian  Club  repartee 

is  new,  burst  into  merriment  in  spite  of  themselves. 

Dear  old  George.    What  a  beam  of  sunshine  he  is. 

Persiklaoe. 


THE  FAIR  CONTEST  DECIDED. 

(From  the  Examiner  of  Jan.  5,  1900.) 

The  Supreme  Court  has  at  last  decided  the  great 
Fair  will  contest  case.  Not  only  does  the  contest- 
ant, Mr.  Charles  L.  Fair,  forfeit  his  share  of  the 
estate,  but  the  Court  holds  that  his  two  sisters,  hav- 
ing entered,  through  their  attorneys,  into  a  con- 
spiracy to  break  the  will,  have  also  lost  their  right 
to  claim  any  portion  of  the  estate  under  the  will. 

It  having  been  noised  abroad  that  this  noted 
case,  of  many  years'  standing,  in  which  so  many 
attorneys  had  met  with  disbarment,  and  which  had 
led  to  so  much  scandal,  and  the  unearthing  of  so 
many  ugly  family  skeletons,  was  to  be  decided  in 
the  afternoon,  the  spacious  rooms  of  the  .Supreme 
Court  in  the  new  State  building,  at  the  junction  of 
Market  and  McAllister  streets,  were  filled  long  be- 
fore noon  with  an  anxious  and  excited  crowd. 
During  the  long  wait  there  was  much  betting  on 
the  result.  Ex-Governor  Budd,  who,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, secured  a  recent  decision  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  holding  that  a 
Governor  could  not  be  jailed  for  contempt  committed 
while  acting  as  attorney  before  a  State  court,  laid 
several  bets  of  $1,000  to  $1,500  that  the  decision 
would  be  in  favor  of  the  contestant. 

When  the  Justices  tiled  into  the  room  and  took 
their  seats,  there  was  a  rumor  that  the  will  had 
been  overthrown,  but  this  was  soon  set  at  rest  when 
Justice  Coffey  read  the  decision,  which  he,  Idmself, 
had  written,  and  which  was  concuned  in  by  all  the 
members  of  the  court.  The  decision  reviews  at 
length  the  trial  in  the  court  below,  and  holds  that 
it  has  been  proved  beyond  doubt  that  the  contest- 
ant was  aided  and  abetted  in  his  contest  by  his  sis- 
ters. The  contest  will,  therefore,  cost  the  three 
children  of  the  Senator  their  life  interest  in  tlie  es- 
tate, which  is  now  worth,  approximately,  one  mil- 
lion dollars  yearly  to  each  one. 

As  the  crowd  dispersed,  Alexander  Badlam  went 
gaily  through  the  throng  on  his  crutch,  putting  to 
all  who  would  listen  this  conundrum :  "  When  is  a 
will  not  a  will?"  His  answer  to  those  who  gave  it 
up  was:  "When  it  is  a  won't."  Badlam  is  to  be 
sent  back  to  the  Home. 

Examiner  reporters  went  throughout  the  city  last 
evening  ohtainmg  expressions  of  opinion  upon  the 
decision,  and  among  those  secured  were  the  fol- 
lowing : 

ScoNCHiN  Malonev:  As  the  Bard  of  Avon  said, 
"  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way." 

Miss  Kitty  :    A  cruel  wrong. 

Miss  Fanny  :  Haint  they  got  no  decency  left  in 
'em? L. 

LONE  MOUNTAIN. 

Thou  cross-crowned  hill  1  to  which  I  often  turn. 
Although  no  dead  of  mine  lie  slumbering  there ; 

I  see  the  western  skies  behind  thee  burn, 
And  my  pale  lips  are  parted  with  a  prayer. 
And  resignation  drives  away  dispair; 

With  misty  ej'es  I  gaze  and  can  descern 

The  silent  resting  place  for  which  1  yearn. 
And  unto  which  with  weary  feet  I  fare. 

When  I  shall  rest  beneath  thee  evermore. 
And  cold  gray  fogs  drift  o'er  me  from  the  deep. 
Perchance,  who  knows,  the  voices  of   the  sea 

Rolling  in  deep-toned  music  from  the  shore. 
May  not  be  all  unheard  in  that  last  sleep. 
Murmuring  a  long  low  slumber  song  to  me. 
Louis  A.  Robertson. 


A  Dress  for  the  Ball. 

Daddy's  done  sold  his  cotton — 

Didn't  git  nuthin'  at  all; 
It'll  jes'  buy  Laura  a  half  of  a  dress; 
But  that's  all  she  needs  fer  the  ball — 
The  ball— 
That's  all  she  needs  fer  the  ball. 

— Atlanta  Constitution. 


THE  PRESS  ON  THE  "LETTER." 

Arthur  McEwtn'6  Letter  Is  tlie  most  entertaining  and  in 
structlve  paper  published  in  tbe  State.  It  should  be  read 
by  everybody  who  wants  lo  keep  posted  on  the  doings  of  the 
"  associated    villainies  "    and    "  predatory    rich."—  Vimtia 

Arthur  McEwen  reissued  his  Letter  just  before  the  Novem- 
ber campaign,  and  it  is  now  one  of  tbe  established  weeklies 
of  San  Francisco.  His  editorials  are  well  written,  clear, 
concise,  with  a  dehnlte  object  In  view.  McEwen  is  a  master 
of  idiomatic  English.  He  is  not  afraid  to  say  what  he 
means,  and  he  means  what  he  says,  two  very  desirable  qual- 
iflcatioDS  for  either  editor  or  writer.— ^Vi?«'  York  .loiirnatiel. 

Arthur  MeKiren'e  Letter  comes  to  us  this  week  enlarged  to 
a  twelve-page  paper,  three  times  the  size  of  the  first  number, 
about  a  year  ago,  and  the  publisher  expects  soon  to  issue 
the  Letter  in  a  sixteen-page  form.  New  features  have  been 
added,  and  others  are  to  follow.  Mr.  McEwec  is  one  of  tbe 
most  polished  and  forcible  writers  on  the  coast,  and.  further- 
more, he  is  thoroughly  Independent  and  fearless.  Suecess 
to  his  Journal.— iVapff  Journal. 


AUTHUK     MuEWKN'S     LETTER. 


DE   KOVEN.   ALVARY,   AND   A  DOG. 

Important   Features   in    New   York   Stage  Life  Just 
at  Present. 

New  Yokk,  Feb.  27,  1895. 

To  be  the  only  Chicasoan  ever  lionized  by  New 
York's  Four  Hundred  is  perhaps  enough  of  a  dis- 
tinction for  one  man  to  ask  for  in  this  brief  life, 
but  if  this  social  lion  is  also  wealthy  and  an  artist 
of  unusual  merit  and  more  than  national  reputa- 
tion, he  certainly  has  proved  his  right  to  a  para- 
graph or  two.    Enter  Reginald  Do  Koven. 

As  I  understand  the  intricate  and  important 
problem,  all  Chicago  is  divided  much  as  Cajsar 
divided  GaUia.  To  live  on  the  west  aide  is  unfor- 
givable ;  in  fact,  no  one  knows  any  one  who  lives 
on  the  west  side.  To  reside  on  the  south  side 
allows  one  to  be  spoken  to  when  met  face  to  face. 
But  to  make  one's  habitat  on  tlie  north  side  puts 
one's  social  position  beyond  question,  and  thence 
come  lleginald  De  Koven  and  wife.  Not  until  after 
he  bad  proved  himself  entitled  to  social  and  artistic 
honors  by  the  production  of  "Robin  Hood"  did 
Mr.  De  Koven  make  New  York  his  home ;  he  came 
not  as  a  musician,  however,  but  us  a  rich  society 
man,  an  1  as  such,  could  not  be  denied  admission  to 
society  no  matter  how  great  his  talent.  After 
"Robin  Hood"  came  "The  Fencint;  Master," 
which  was  a  disappointment,  being  much  below 
the  "  Robin  Hood  standard.  Six  months  ago 
"  Rob  Roy' '  saw  the  footlights,  an  I  to-nieht  will  be 
given  the  ISlth  performance  of  tliat  fascinating 
light  opera.  It  does  not  argue  that  a  play  or  an 
opera  is  gveat  that  it  runs  15)  consecutive  nights 
in  this  city ;  quite  the  contrary,  in  fact.  Booth 
played  to  empty  seats  when  Dixey  was  giving  bis 
150th  performance,  Hoyt  farce  draws  packed  houses 
more  months  in  the  year  than  Lohengrin  does 
nights,  l>ut  an  opera  must  have  beauty  and  bright- 
ness that  can  crowd  a  New  York  theatre  from  Ot^to- 
ber  to  March.  Being  thi  only  artist  in  the  Four 
Hundred,  the  only  wealthy  musical  composer  in 
the  land,  and  the  only  successful  American  writer 
of  light  opera,  Mr.  De  Koven  is  a  remarkable  man. 

But  all  opera  is  not  light,  and  tliere  was  a  greater 
than  De  Koven,  to  wit,  one  Richard  Wagner.  On 
Monday  night  we  saw  Alvary  as  Tristan  once  again 
— Alv.iry  the  picturesque,  Alvary  the  sweet  voiced 
and  the  tawny-haired.  Every  one  had  expected 
that  on  his  reappearance  the  German  tenor  would 
have  been  greeted  as  never  singer  was  before,  in  a 
m  inner  indeed  commensurate  with  the  grief  all 
showed  when  he  left  six  years  ago.  But  there  was 
no  such  demonstration.  There  was  applause,  there 
were  a  few  modest  cheers,  but  there  was  no  break- 
ing forth  into  a  whirlwind  of  delirious  shouts 
and  importunate  recalls  before  the  curtain. 
Alvary  must  have  been  surprised.  The  more  so, 
too,  because  he  has  returned  a  greater  artist,  a  bet- 
ter actor,  a  more  perfect  singer. 

The  Wagnerites  are  greatly  disappointed  over  the 
coldness  of  the  reception  given  the  performance,  and 
blame  it  all  on  poor  young  Damrosch,  who  has  been 
so  bold  as  to  undertake  to  lead  a  Wagner  orchestra 
without  asking  Seidl's  leave.  As  without  Dam- 
rosch there  would  have  been  no  Wa;^ner  season 
whatever,  these  criticisms  seem  altogether  unjust, 
especially  as  there  was  but  little  fault  to  be  found 
with  the  orchestra  work.  Walter  Damrosch  is  not 
a  Seidl,  but  he  promises  to  be  a  greater  some  day. 

Of  course,  Mr.  William  Winter  thinks  the  Daly 
presentation  of  "Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona"  one 
of  the  greatest  events  of  dramatic  history.  But 
nobody  else  does.  The  truth  is  that,  having  ex- 
hausted everything  else  of  Shakespeare  in  which 
Ada  Reban  would  look  well,  Mr.  Daly  was  forced  to 
present  this  callow  product  of  Shakespeare's  youth. 
With  all  that  the  best  of  stage  carpenters,  scenic 
artists,  musical  directors,  and  actors  could  do,  the 
audience  yawned.  It  was  pretty,  yes,  and  the  illu- 
sion was  made  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  quaint 
songs  were  thrown  in  to  lighten  it  up  a  bit,  and 
Ada  Rehan  looked  well,  and  read  her  lines  beauti- 
fully, and  Mr.  Lewis  as  Launce  was  as  funny  as  the 
lines  possibly  would  allow  him  to  be;  but  the  star 
of  the  piece,  and  the  only  natural  thing  in  the 
play,  was  a  Scotch  terrier,  which  sat  on  its  haunches 
while  its  master  delivered  his  lines.  Miss  Rehan 
herself  did  not  receive  such  applause  as  the  dog. 

No  doubt,  the  staging,  the  poetry  of  the  piece, 
and  the  dog  will  carry  "Two  Gentlemen"  along 
for  several  weeks ;  but  if  the  play  were  the  work  of 
a  Harlem  school  teacher,  it  would  never  have  been 
produced.  This  is,  of  course,  not  saying  that  Miss 
Martha  Morton,  who  wrote  "His  Wiff's  Father" 
for  William  II.  Crane,  is  superior  as  a  playwright 
to  the  manager  of  the  Globe  Theatre;  but  if  her 
play  had  been  as  unnatural  and  loosely  constructed 
as  the  one  Mr.  Daly  has  produced,  it  never  would 
have  seen  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  on  Monday 
evening.  Not  since  "  The  Senator  "  has  Crane  had 
a  character  to  represent  which  he  seemed  to  enjoy 
as  heartily  as  he  does  thie  meddleaome  father,  who  I 


makes  his  daughter's  life  miserable  without  know- 
ing it,  and  is  tempted  almost  to  suicide  on  discover- 
ing what  an  ass  he  has  made  of  himself.  The  ]>lay 
is  exceedingly  simple  in  construction,  but  its  humor 
is  of  a  high  class,  and  the  situations  remarkable 
for  their  naturalness. 

The  Lenten  sports  are  to  be  roller  skating,  bicycle 
riding,  and  posing.  Trilby  has  set  the  fashion  and 
artists  are  being  driven  to  drink  by  society  women 
who  want  to  pose — not  as  Trilby  especially,  but  as 
anything  from  newly  born  Venus  to  torch-bearing 
Liberty.  In  a  little  cliop-house  near  Harrigan's  on 
Snnday  night  I  flr.-^t  learned  of  this  craze  for  posing. 
An  artist — a  Scotchman,  and  one  of  the  Hudson 
river  school,  will  sufliciently  identify  him  to  artists 
acquainted  here — astonished  me  by' the  statement 
that  only  the  day  before  he  h.ad  been  called  upon 
by  a  lady  of  society  who  frankly  offered  herself  as 
a  model.  "  When  I  asked  her  what  character  or  fig- 
ure she  cared  to  sit  for  I  was  horrified  to  hear  her 
answer  that  she  wished  me  to  pose  her  as  I  would 
any  other  model,  '  for  anything  I  might  be  doing.' 
I  suggested,  as  delicately  as  1  could,  the  danger  of 
such  a  broad  permission,  and  was  given  a  knock- 
out blow  by  being  reminded  that  Pauline  Bonaparte 
had  been  a  favorite  model."  Another  evil  effect, 
I  said  to  myself,  of  the  combined  Napoleon  and 
Trilby  crazes.  I  have  since  heard  from  several 
other  artists,  of  whom  I  inquired  as  to  this  passion 
for  posing,  that  the  thing  had  become  a  fad.  The 
artists  should  encourage  it.  A  man  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  sell  his  canvas  at  a  top  notch  figure  to  the 
model  herself  if  he  carefully  selects  the  pos?  and 
makes  a  portrait.  If  you  don't  wheel,  you  roller 
skate,  and  often  you  do  both  these  days— that  is,  if 
you  don't  go  South  for  Lent.  And  comparatively 
few  are  preparing  to  go  Florida  or  the  Bermudas 
this  year.  Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the  severity  of 
the  winter  in  the  South,  or,  perhaps,  the  Flci'  la 
habit  is  being  broken.  At  any  rate  those  who  sl.iy 
here  will  skate  on  rollers  and  ride  on  wheels  for  the 
next  six  weeks  or  so.  Bicycle  riding  is  already 
more  universal  than  any  other  sport  has  ever  been 
in  America,  and  the  coming  season  promises  to  see 
it  become  even  more  popular.  Almost  the  first 
man  of  prominence  in  the  city  to  adopt  the  wheel 
as  a  means  of  pleasure  taking  and  exercise  was 
Henry  George.  That  was  seven  years  ago.  And 
now  George's  example  has  been  followed  by  fully 
one-half  the  clergymen,  lawvers,  literary  men,  men 
of  leisure  and  of  business  in  the  city.  From  John 
Rockefeller,  Dr.  Rainsford,  Brander  Matthews,  and 
Seth  Low  down,  the  whole  city  rides. 

Of  social  events  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  week 
was  tile  Shrove  Tuesday  dance  at  Sherry's  last 
night,  which  was  a  most  brilliant  affair.  Several 
New  York  friends  of  Mrs.  Hearst  went  to  Wash- 
ington yesterday  to  enjoy  the  colonial  ball  which 
she  gave  in  the  evening,  and  which  the  papers  of 
to-day  speak  of  as  one  of  the  most  splendid  func- 
tions of  thi^  season  in  Washington.  Everything 
social  now  is  colonial — dress,  china,  jewelry,  coif- 
fures— everything  but  manners.  Findley. 


HOME. 

"We're  going  home!"   I  heard  two  lovers  sav 

They  kissed  their  friends  and  bade  them  bright 
good-byes ; 

I  hid  the  deadly  hunger  in  my  eyes. 
And,  lest  I  might  have  killed  them,  turned  away. 
Ah  I  love,  we  too  once  gambolled  home  as  they — 

Home   from  the  town  with   such  fair  merchan- 
dise— 

Wine  and  great  grapes — the  happy  lover  buys, 
A  little  cozy  feast  to  crown  the  day. 

Yes!  we  had  once  a  heaven  we  called  a  home, 
Its  empty  rooms  still  haunt  me  like  thine  eyes 
When  the  last  sunset  softly  faded  there ; 
Each  day  I  tread  each  empty  haunted  room. 
And  now  and  then  a  little  baby  cries. 

Or  laughs  a  lovely  laughter  worse  to  bear. 
• — RicuAED  L.  Gallienne  in  The  YeUow  Book. 


AN  UNFORTUNATE  REMARK. 

In  an  amateur  theatrical  society  there  came  a 
crisis.  There  was  to  be  a  performance  on  Monday ; 
and  on  Saturday,  after  what  had  been  intended  for 
the  last  rehearsal,  it  was  plainly  and  painfuUj'  and 
awfully  evident  that  another  rehearsal  was  needed. 
The  Sunday  rehearsal  faction  had  as  its  advocate  a 
woman  who  presented  her  arguments  with  vigor 
and  eloquence,  but  she  could  not  shake  the  rock  on 
which  stood  the  leaders  of  the  opposition,  two  ven- 
erable maidens,  who  with  numerous  Biblical  quota- 
tions fortified  their  position  regarding  the  observ- 
ance of  Sunday.  "But,"  cried  the  woman,  "did 
not  our  Lord  say  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for 
men,  not  men  for  the  Sabbath?  "  Then  there  was 
a  pause.  Tlie  maidens  gazed  at  each  other.  Each 
felt  that  this  was  the  time  when  the  day  must  be 
saved.  "That  is  true,"  said  she  who  replied,  "  but 
that  was  a  very  unfortunate  remark  of  His." — New 
York  Trihuite. 


HAVE  AMERICANS  NO  HONOR? 

I  was  pleased  to  see  in  the  Leltei-  of  last  week  an 
article  commending  young  Stillwell,  the  California 
Bank  clerk,  for  killing  himself.  It  is  a  fact  that 
until  the  spirit  of  honor  is  so  developed  in  our  peo- 
ple that  life  is  no  longer  worth  the  living  when 
honor  is  gone,  all  that  bonds  and  sureties  and 
bookkeeping  systems  can  do  will  be  unavailing  to 
protect  the  banks  against  theft.  There  is  no  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  counter-checks  so  perfect  that  it 
cannot  be  got  round  by  a  clever  scoundrel.  In 
talking  with  the  manager  of  a  large  foreign  bank,  a 
day  or  two  ago,  he  said  that  so  far  as  the  number 
of  bank  robberies  by  employees  was  concerned,  he 
thought  there  would  be  no  more,  and  possibly  less, 
if  the  men  were  put  entirely  upon  their  honor  and 
paid  good  salaries.  The  reason,  to  his  mind  and  to 
mine,  for  the  number  of  such  cases,  is  not  the  de- 
sire for  high  living  so  much  as  the  desire  to  become 
suddenly  rich.  The  young  clerk  does  not  begin 
stealing  that  he  may  have  better  clothes  or  keep  a 
fast  horse.  He  sees  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
"  stroke  of  business  "  with  the  bank's  money,  with 
little  danger  of  being  discovered  and  absolute  cer- 
tainty, to  his  mind,  of  being  able  to  quickly  return 
the  money  which  he  has  only  "borrowed."  His 
speculation  failing,  he  borrows  more,  and  soon  be- 
comes reckless.  Then  comes  the  time  when  he 
thinks  of  style  in  living,  and  his  motto  becomes, 
"  Go  it  while  you  can." 

Our  young  men — and  old,  for  that  matter — are 
made  dishonest  by  envy.  That  is  the  curse  of  the 
day.  The  Tenth  Comm.indment  is  the  one  most 
universally  broken  to-day.  Society  is  run  on  a 
competitive  plan,  and  the  honors,  social  and  po- 
litical, go  to  the  rich.  The  man  who  lives  in  a  cot- 
tage envies  his  neighbor  in  the  two-story  house. 
He  who  has  a  horse  and  phaeton  wants  a  carriage 
and  pair  like  those  of  his  friend  on  the  bill.  Those 
who  have  the  luxuries  seem  often  least  worthy  of 
them  and  least  capable  of  enjoying  them,  and  this 
leads  to  bitterness  of  feeling  which  brings  on  reck- 
lessness that  prompts  crime,  in  banks  and  out  of 
them.  We  are  probably  the  most  discontented  of 
all  peoples  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  though  we 
have  most  to  make  us  cont'fnted.  The  bank  clerk 
or  cashier  is  not  willing  to  wait ;  he  must  have  as 
good  as  his  fellows  and  be  their  peer  in  the  world 
of  affairs,  hence  his  fall  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 
He  is  simply  the  representative  of  the  universal 
American  spirit. 

To  what  a  low  depth  of  dishonor  the  people  of 
this  country  have  fallen  in  money  matters  is  proved 
most  clearly  by  a  table  recently  published  by  one 
of  the  surety  companies.  The  figures  therein  given 
of  embezzlements  and  defalcations  during  the  past 
year  are  nothing  less  than  appalling — they  make 
one  asliamed  of  the  American  people,  for  only  here 
does  such  a  state  of  things  exist.  During  the  year 
1894  over  twenty -five  million  dollars  was  stolen 
from  -American  financial  institutions  —  over  two 
million  dollars  a  month.  And  the  wild  Western 
States  were  not  the  worst. 

Here  is  the  record  by  States  and  Territories : 

Alabama  $  122,300    Minnesota 738,000 

Arkansas 70,000    Mississippi 116,000 

Calilomia 622,782    Missouri 953,318 

Colorado 49,185    Montana 57,000 

Connecticut 48,684    Nevada 

Delaware 100,000    Nebraska 182,337 

Florida  2,500    New  Jersey 300,050 

New  Hampshire 109,000    Rhode  Island 7,600 

New  York 9.147,379    South  Carolina 

North  Carolina 8,170   South  Dakota 57,373 

NorthDakota  3,000    Tennessee 4,161,900 

Ohio    721,778    Texas    134,M7 

Oregon 37,O0U    Vermont 34.731 

Pennsylvania 797,736    Virginia 202  000 

Georgia    171.051    West  Virginia  36,900 

Idaho 44,700    Wisconsin 177,660 

Illinois 1,813,004    Washington.  132000 

Indiana 376,173   Wyoming 10,000 

Iowa 1,151,700    Arizona      

Kansas 70.770    Dist.  ot  Columbia  - . . 

Kentucky 76,300    New  Mexico  132,000 

Louisiana ...       7,000    Utah 34,470 

Maine    35,000    Indian  Territory 75,000 

Maryland       177,648    Oklahoma 9.907 

Massachusetts 517,710    Alaska 3.000 

Michigan 799,593 

This  was  the  champion  year  up  to  date,  the  near- 
est one  to  it  being  1884— that  in  which  the  Grant  & 
Ward  fill!  came — but  that  was  nine  millions  less. 
Examination  into  the  various  cases  showed  that 
where  a  small  sum  was  stolen,  it  generally  went 
into  dissipation  of  some  sort,  after  a  small  specula- 
tion had  been  tried  and  failed ;  while  all  the  cases 
above  $50,000  were  cases  of  speculation,  either  in 
stocks  or  mines  or  land,  or  enterprises  ot  one  sort 
or  another. 

This  thing  cannot  be  stopi)ed  with  high  surety 
bonds.  Our  salvation  depends  on  an  entire  chanj^'e 
in  the  attitude  of  our  people  toward  crimes  of  this 
nature.  Busi.vess  Man. 

San  Francitco,  March  5. 


ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


A  FILLMORE -STREET  SHOP. 

It  was  originally  part  of  the  comer  grocery,  but 
bueinc8B  began  to  fall  off,  and  Harrigan  realized 
that  he  must  sacrifice  dignity  to  profit.  .So  he  gave 
up  a  portion  of  his  space,  had  a  rather  unsubstan- 
tial partition  put  up,  and  a  "  To  Let  "  sign  in  the 
window  told  that  the  little,  bare,  rather  low  shop 
was  re.idy  for  a  tenant. 

Jake  Goldman,  the  big  batcher  across  the  street, 
laughed  when  he  saw  the  sign. 

"  He'll  not  rent  a  hole  like  that,"  he  said  to  Gra- 
cey,  his  young  assistant. 

But  tliere  was  an  unusual  look  of  contemplation 
on  Bob  Gracey's  bold,  handsome  face.  He  did  not 
answer,  and  when  Goldman  had  re-entered  the  shop 
to  wait  in  person  upon  Mrs.  Cohen,  who  always 
bought  the  choicest  lilet  of  beef.  Bob  remained  out- 
side. 

Standing  with  his  slim,  straight  body  outlined 
by  the  immaculate  full  white  sliiit,  with  its  large 
sailor  collar  and  tightly  fastened  long  apron,  a  bou- 
tonniere  to  the  left,  his  brown  hair  sleek  and  shin- 
ing, and  his  great,  ugly  hands  behind  his  back,  this 
Fillmore-street  dandy  was  an  attractive  figure  to 
the  pert,  slangy  girls  in  stylishly  made,  cheap 
clothes,  who  passed  and  repassed,  and  yet  again  os- 
lentatiously  forgot  an  important  duty,  which  neces- 
sitated their  pftsslng  once  more. 

But  Bob,  ordinarily  so  ready  to  meet  an  adven- 
ture more  than  half  way,  to  whom  every  shop-girl, 
nurse,  or  maid  of  any  description  was  a  target  for 
a  laboriously  humorous  remark  or  flirtatious  "lance, 
took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  the  silly,  fluffy  yel- 
low heads  with  the  sailor  hats  perched  on  one  side. 
His  brown-gray  eyes  were  fascinated  by  the  "To 
Let"  in  Harrigan's  window.  Flirtatious,  reckless, 
dashing  Bob  was  caught — caught  by  the  demurest, 
shyest  little  maid  imported  from  Germany  by  the 
rich  Mrs.  Cohen  herself. 

Brown-eyed  Freda  hadn't  the  slightest  of  waists, 
nor  was  her  hair  a  tumbled  yellow  mop.  She  didn't 
wear  high-heeled  tan  "ties,"  nor  flashy,  cheap  jew- 
elry, but  the  change  her  love  had  wrought  in  care- 
less Bob  was  sufficient  evidence  of  charm  in  her. 
Her  lover  was  still  very  proud  of,  and  particular,  as 
to  his  personal  appearance,  and  showed  his  sound, 
white  teeth  in  a  men-y  smile  for  all  good  customers. 
But  there  was  a  quantity  of  duplicity  behind  that 
good-natured   face.      Bob  was  making  friends  — 

friends  who  should  be  useful  to  him  when . 

And  then  he  went  out  and  looked  at  Harrigan's 
"To  Let"  again. 

On  Sunday,  when  Bob  doffed  his  white  livery  and 
Freda  her  gingham  badge  of  cheery,  willing  servi- 
tude, the  two  went  driving  in  the  order  wagon.  No 
tearing  madly  around  corners ;  no  dashing  out  of 
the  cart  before  it  had  stopped,  and  in  again  before 
one  could  gather  up  the  reins;  no  whistling  of  the 
latest  popular  melody,  which  on  week  days  blithely 
kept  time  to  the  horse's  feet.  No,  this  was  a  staid 
affair,  this  Sunday  ride;  for  coming  home  in  the 
evening.  Bob  drove  past  Harrigan's  corner,  and  it 
was  all  decided 

The  two  were  married  and  lived  in  a  cottage 
around  the  corner,  with  a  (lower  garden  in  front. 
And  Harridan's  "To  Let"  was  taken  out  of  the 
window  and  Gracey's  butcher  shup  prospered,  for 
Bob  hadn't  been  the  most  popular  butcher  boy  on 
Fillmore  street  for  nothing.  Indeed,  his  manners 
were  still  engaging,  though  respectful  and  a  little 
distant,  for  many  a  maid  regulates  the  placing  of 
her  mirtlress's  orders. 

It  was  wonderful  how  clean  and  appetizing  the 
place  looked.  Bob's  one  marble-topped  block  was 
always  graced  with  flowers;  the  new  screen  doors 
were  beautifully  green ;  the  sawdust  floor  was  fine- 
ly raked ;  the  scales  were  polished  till  they  shone. 
■The  meat  was  most  artistically  arranged,  and  Bob 
was  as  proud  of  an  extra  fine  porterhouse  roast  cor- 
rectly trimmed,  or  a  loin  of  spring  lamb  garnished 
with  mint  and  strips  of  pork  fat,  as  any  other  artist 
would  be  of  his  own  chcf-d'ouvre.  By  the  end  of 
the  year.  Bob  was  out  of  debt,  and  he  owned  be- 
sides a  small  red  cart  and  a  wiry  pony,  which  Bob's 
small  assistant  drove  with  all  the  old-time  fury 
Bob  himself  had  once  displayed. 

"  In  a  couple  of  years,"  Bob  said  to  his  wife  one 
evening  as  she  wiped  the  dishes,  while  he  tilted  his 
chair  back  and  smokeil  his  jiipe  in  the  kitchen  for 
company,  "  we'll  have  a  house  of  our  own.  Won't 
you  be  proud,  eh,  Freda?  " 

Freda  smiled  back  at  her  man.  She  believed 
every  word  he  said ;  and  lingered  over  tlic  polish- 
ing of  the  knives  as  she  stood  dreamily  listening. 
She  could  almost  see  their  future  in  the  light  of 
Bob's  resolute,  shining  face.  What  happiness  to 
own  one's  own  home,  where  children  should  grow 
up  around  one.  How  she  would  work  for  it!  \Vhat 
pride  she  wouUl  take  in  it! 

But  she  never  did.  For  little  Bob  was  born  a 
week  after,  and  before  another  week  the  mother 
and  the  baby  both  were  dead  and  buried. 

Kiltmore  street  is  so  niuch  like  the  one  business 
street  of  a   little  village,    that  everybody  knows 


everybody  else's  affairs,  and  takes  a  human  inter- 
est in  them,  too.  But  not  even  Ryan,  the  gossip- 
ing old  proprietor  of  the  newstand,  knew  what  be- 
came of  Bob.  He  simply  disappeared,  leaving  be- 
hind all  that  he  had  hoped  and  worked  for. 

The  shop  was  converted  into  a  fish  market  for 
Joe  Boldini,  and  Joe  went  around  to  all  his  custom- 
ers, telling  them,  with  many  a  gleam  from  dark 
eyes  and  shining  teeth,  of  the  fine  new  store  he  was 
going  to  have. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  Joe's  customers  had 
been  called  to  the  side  door  to  meet  the  Italian, 
who  half  shyly,  half  proudly,  presented  the  lady  of 
the  house  with  an  elaborate  card  stating  his  busi- 
ness, with  the  old  number  crossed  out  and  a  new 
one  marked  over.  For  Joe  was  a  spendthrift  and  a 
gambler.  He  was  always  hiring  shops  on  Fillmore 
street,  which  is  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  gorgeous 
fish  markets.  He  is  always  calling  upon  his  old 
customers,  not  whining  or  promising  reform  in  so 
many  words ;  and  yet  there  is  a  world  of  penitence 
and  good  resolutions  in  Joe,  poorly  but  cleanly 
dressed,  renovated,  business-like,  and  smiling.  And 
there  is  not  a  housekeeper  within  a  dozen  blocks  of 
Fillmore  street  that  can  resist  him. 

For  a  time  Joe  attended  to  business,  and  gradual- 
ly all  his  old  customers  returned.  His  irresistible 
goodnature  melted  even  Harrigan,  who  put  in  a 
small  show-window  for  him;  and  Joe  beautified 
the  shop  by  the  erection  of  a  miniature  fountain, 
which  played  upon  the  banks  of  adjacent  crabs  and 
oysters,  and  sent  occasional  splashes  into  a  globe  of 
gold  fish. 

As  Joe  prospered,  he  became  arrogant — a  smiling, 
saucy  kind  of  arrogance.  He  was  no  longer  content 
with  the  rows  of  fresh,  cleaned  fish  which  lay  in  all 
their  silver,  pink-lined  beauty,  bedded  in  parsley 
and  lettuce  leaves  upon  the  zinc-covered  counter. 
He  hired  an  assistant  with  eloquent  black  eyes, 
who  couldn't  speak  a  word  of  Englisli,  but  who 
cleaned  fish  with  passion.  And  Joe  Iiimself  sought 
to  rival  the  vegetable  stands,  which  were  always 
encroaching  upon  his  business  with  their  absurd, 
improvised  fish  counters.  As  if  everybotly  knew 
enough  to  sell  fish !  So  Joe  began  to  sell  fruit,  and 
half  the  show-window  was  given  up  to  choice  ber- 
ries and  best-side-up  peaches,  luscious-looking  cher- 
ries, and  above  all  a  bunch  of  lemon-yellow  bana- 
nas. 

The  new  enterprise  succeeded,  as  did  everything 
.Toe  undertook — everything  except  his  gambling 
ventures,  in  which  not  all  his  good  -  nature,  his 
knowledge  of  the  fish  market,  his  taste,  nor  his 
good  looks  could  prevent  his  being  an  unmitigated 
failure. 

No  sooner  were  his  gains  in  excess  of  his  needs — 
after  he  had  provided  himself  with  the  gaudiest  of 
summer  suits  and  rolled-gold  watch  chain,  and 
adorned  his  little  shop  with  all  the  conventional 
embellishments — than  Joe's  passion  took  hold  of 
him  again. 

There  came  a  time  when  Joe  was  never  in,  and 
Joe's  best  customers  made  of  his  unhappy  Dago 
clerk  a  raving  maniac  almost  — so  exacting  were 
they,  and  so  eager  to  please  and  so  incapable  was 
he. 

Olio  by  one  each  wrathful  matron  ceased  to  pa- 
tronize the  fish  market,  inwanlly  vowing — as  she 
always  di.i — never  to  forgive  the  graceless  scamp. 
When  the  tragic-eyed  assistant  found  himself  with 
nothing  to  do,  he,  too,  deserted  the  place. 

Harrigan  waited  till  the  smell  of  stale  fish  be 
came  bo  overpowering  that  the  '*  toughs  "  no  longer 
collected  around  the  lamp -post  on  the  corner. 
Then  he  had  the  place  cleaned  out,  and  put  up  the 
"To  Let"  sign  again. 

In  Dazet's  big  laundry  further  up  the  street 
there  are  as  many  as  twelve  ironing  boards,  over 
which  the  French  girls  bend  as  they  polish  the 
shirt  bosoms  or  flute  the  edge  of  a  lace  collar. 
Felice,  in  her  pale  blue  snugly  filling  calico, 
which  showed  the  graceful  curves  of  her  charming 
figure,  had  taken  possession  of  the  fiist  board,  be- 
cause the  light  was  belter  here;  one  could  rest  occa- 
sionally from  the  ironing  to  answer  a  customer's 
questions;  and  also,  one  could  see  and  be  i-een. 
Felice  knew  just  what  a  pretty,  tempting  sight  was 
a  glimpse  of  herself  through  the  open  door.  She 
had  noticed  men  walking  past  who  would  stop  sud- 
denly, their  uninterested  eyes  lighting  up  with  ad- 
miration as  the  soft-throated  Frencli  girl  glanced 
innocently,  abstractedly — a  little  wearily — out  into 
tlie  street.  She  loved  to  pose  in  the  window,  hang- 
ing up  the  ironed  pieces  to  air  and  to  show,  delay- 
ing long  about  turning  with  round  arms  uplifted, 
when  she  knew  that  a  uuvn's  eyes  were  upon  her. 

All  the  other  eirls — perhaps  because  they  envied 
her  her  clear  complexion  and  baby-like  blue-gray 
eyes,  or  perhaps  in  revenge  for  her  selfish  monop- 
oly of  the  best  board  in  the  shop— warned  Theo- 
dore that  she  was  a  flirt,  a  coquette.  Theodore,  of 
course,  repeated  it  all  to  Felice,  and  she  taunted 
the  girls,  declaring  that  they  were  themselves  in 
love  with  the  curtain-stretcher's  dark  eyes  and 
pretty  mustache.  Asforher — Felice — she  shrugged 
her  shoulders  and  pouted  disdainfully— they  might 
have  him. 


Yet,  Felice  left  the  first  ironing-board  at  Dazet's. 
She  and  Theodore  were  married,  and  Harrigan 
hoped  the  "  hoodoo  "  had  been  taken  off  hie  unfor- 
tunate little  shop,  when  the  thrifty  French  couple 
moved  in. 

How  they  worked,  and  on  how  little  they  lived, 
and  how  they  sang  in  the  summer  evenings,  as 
bending  over  the  two  boards  they  ironed  late  into 
the  night! 

The  little  show-window  that  had  exhibited  fish, 
and  flowers,  and  fruit,  was  now  filled  with  dainty 
trifles  of  lawn  and  lace  warm  from  Felice's  iron, 
and  there  were  delicate  curtains  and  polished  shirts 
that  Theodore  contributed.  For  he  did  everything, 
that  indefatigable  Theodore!  In  the  morning, 
when  Felice  awoke,  her  coffee  was  ready,  which 
her  husband  served  to  her  upon  his  knees  beside 
the  low  bed.  And  by  the  time  she  was  ready  to  go 
to  work,  Theodore  was  off  with  the  wagon.  And 
yet  he  never  tired ;  he  was  never  out  of  patience, 
even  when  on  some  days  a  strange,  perverse  humor 
seemed  to  seize  upon  Felice  and  everything  was 
misery. 

She  is,  perhaps,  not  well,  la  chere  petite. 

And  he  wished  to  stay  at  home  with  her  and  put 
off  delivering  and  calling  for  orders.  But  she 
pushed  him  out  of  the  shop  with  a  half-laugh  of 
irritation  and  ridicule. 

When  he  returned  in  the  evening,  and  they  had 
dined  off  one  of  the  ironing-boards,  she  perched 
herself  upon  the  other  aLd  would  not  let  him. 
work. 

"Why  work  forever?    Art  not  prospering?" 

He  drew  a  stool  up  and  sat  down,  putting  his 
arms  about  her. 

"  Mais  oui,  but  one  must  always  work. 

"  But  why  not  get  some  one  to  help;  there  is 
room  yet  for  another  board." 

He  shook  his  head  at  this,  doubting  the  wisdom 
of  increasing  their  expenses,  and  she  said  no  more 
that  night. 

But  ne  found  himself  thinking  it  over,  for  the 
idea  appealed  to  his  pride.  Three  irDning  boards. 
Why,  It  is  an  establishment!  When  Felice  spoke 
of  it  again,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded. 

"Then let  it  be  Lucien  Dubois,"  she  suggested. 

Lucien?  The  very  man,  Dazet's  best  fellow.  A 
great  idea.  Dazet  would  be  furious.  But,  would 
he  come?  Could  they  afford  to  pay  what  he  would 
ask? 

She  thought  it  might  all  be  arranged.  She  would 
speak  to  Lucien ;  tell  him  to  call  to-morrow. 

The  proposition  seemed  to  suit  Dubois  niarvel- 
ously  well,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  at  all  in  ar- 
ranging terms.  A  third  board  was  i>ut  up,  and  in 
the  evening  there  was  another  voice — a  line  bari- 
tone— to  sing  about  Madame  Angot  and  "  France, 
Ever  Glorious!"  He  was  a  splendid  workman, 
too,  Lucien,  with  a  woman's  taste  but  all  a  man's- 
strength  in  his  lithe  body.  Nothing  so  fine  or  deli- 
cate that  he  would  not  undertake;  and  he  lifted 
the  heavy  tubs  of  water  for  Felice,  carrying  them 
out  to  empty,  with  a  good-humored  smile  that 
showed  his  perfect  teeth. 

Things  went  well,  and  in  a  few  months  Theodore 
was  on  the  lookout  for  a  larger  shop. 

"There's  a  place  up  on  Devisadero,"  he  said  one 
morning — "just  the  place.  A  little  out  of  repair, 
but  one  cannot  have  ever}*thing.  I'll  see  the  agent 
to-day.     Au  revoii",  ma  belk.'^ 

It  was  very  warm  outside,  and  the  heat  from  the 
irons  made  the  little  place  most  unbearable.  Lu- 
cien's  eyes  were  upon  the  filmy  Swiss  skirt  he  was 
patiently  ruffling.  Felice  pushed  back  the  short 
red  curls,  damp  with  perspiration,  from  her  white 
forehead  with  one  plump  hand,  while  with  the 
other  she  blew  a  kiss  to  her  husband  lingering  for 
a  moment  in  the  doorway. 

When  Theodore  returned  home  late  in  the  after- 
noon, no  one  was  there.  There  was  no  preparation 
for  the  evening  meal.  The  fires  were  out;  tne  irons 
cold.  Both  had  gone.  And  suddenly  Theodore  un- 
derstood. 

Harrij^n  remarked  that  it  was  juet  his  luck. 
But  the  Frenchman  didn't  say  much.  He  tried  for 
a  time  to  keep  up  the  place,  but  it  was  impossible 
for  one  to  do  the  work,  and  Theodore's  hate  for 
men  and  women  was  such  that  at  last  he  gave  up 
his  business  rather  than  have  any  one  near  him. 

Felice  and  Lucien  appeared  after  a  time,  and  Da- 
zet willingly  employed  them  again,  for  business  is 
business. 

Theodore  worked  for  some  months  at  Nepier's,  a 
block  further  up  the  street;  but  when  old  Nepier 
gave  up  his  business  and  went  b:ick  to  end  his  days 
in  his  beloved  Normandie,  Theodore  listened  to  Da- 
zet's arguments. 

"  Why  not  come  back  to  the  old  place?  "  said  the 
old  Frenchman,  who  was  afraid  that  Theodore 
would  reopen  his  shop,  and  who  very  much  pre- 
ferred an  extra  workman,  honest  and  faithful,  to  a 
possible  rival  in  business.  "  To  be  sure,  there  are 
sad  souvenirs.  Eh  hii-n.  life  is  full  of  such  memo- 
ries.   What  can  one  do?    One  must  live.     As  for 

Felice,  as  for  Lucien "  he  shrugged  his  shoulders, 

turning  out  his  palms  in  a  mixture  of  deprecation 
and  philosophy. 

Now,  the  three  are  at  work  in  the  same  laundry 
again,  and  Felice  is  still  at  the  firpt  ironing  board. 
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where  the  light  is  just  a  little  better;  where  one 
may  rest  a  moment  while  anBwerinc  a  customer's 
questions,  and  where  one  can  see  and  be  seen. 

When  Kaufmann  came  to  look  at  Harrigan's 
empty  shop,  be  explained  in  his  stuttering,  broken 
English,  tliat  bo  would  not  need  tbe  sliow-window, 
and  the  grocer,  who  was  tired  of  the  many  clianges 
the  place  had  undergone,  and  glad  of  a  tenant,  sold 
the  window,  and  it  was  taken  away  bodily.  A 
small  old  counter,  very  much  hacked  and  dark 
with  diit  and  wear,  was  put  in  sidewise;  behind 
this  was  the  German's  low,  smooth  bench.  In  one 
corner  was  a  sort  of  untidy  couch  covered  with  a 
grimy  Mexican  quilt ;  in  the  other,  a  dingy  curtain 
bimg  crosswise.  A  wootlen  chair,  a  very  small, 
rusty  stove,  some  old  newspapers,  and  an  overpow- 
ering smell  of  leather.  Here  Kaufmann  worked 
and  ate  and  slept. 

He  was  a  lonely  follow  this  great,  bulky  German, 
with  his  stupid,  watery  eyes,  large  mouth,  and 
bristling  gray  moustache.  His  clothes  were  poor, 
ill-kept,  and  old.  He  knew  no  one.  In  all  the 
time  that  he  was  Harrigan's  tenant,  not  a  soul  en- 
tered the  low,  vile-smelhng  den  with  any  other  pur- 
pose than  to  leave  shoes  to  be  mended  or  to  call  for 
those  already  done. 

In  the  evening,  when  even  the  shopkeepers  feel 
the  emotional  influence  of  the  dreamy  twilight,  and 
come  to  their  doors  to  chat  or  to  watch  the  well- 
known  figures  pass,  and  then,  laden  with  bundles, 
repass  on  the  way  home ;  or  listen  indifferently  or 
contemptuously  to  the  thrilling  "Follow  I  follow !  " 
of  the  Salvation  Army,  as  the  little  band  marches 
valiantly  up  the  street,  Kaufmann  sat  in  stolid,  un- 
thinking idleness.  Till  the  sound  of  beating  drums 
and  clattering  tambourines  was  stilled ;  till  the 
hysterical,  stilted  falsetto  of  tbe  preacher  was 
hushed ;  till  the  passers  •  by  became  fewer  as  the 
daylight  faded,  and  his  conscience  could  not  re- 
proach him  for  lighting  the  smoky  kerosene  lamp, 
then  tbe  old  cobbler  set  to  work  again,  and  when 
the  wretched,  worn-out,  shapeless  shoes  were  re- 
habilitated and  stood  almost  self-respecting  in  line 
upon  the  counter,  Kaufmann  could  put  away  the 
last,  the  vice,  and  the  rasp,  take  off  the  big,  dirty 
leather  apron,  and  go  to  bed. 

In  the  morning — the  morning  was  as  the  evening 
to  Kaufmann.  Work,  il  he  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  work  to  do.  If  not,  he  would  smooth  out  the 
old  newspapers  in  which  the  shoes  had  been 
wrapped,  settling  his  spectacles  on  his  broad  nose, 
read  laboriously,  only  half  comprehending  the  still 
unfamiliar  English.  He  never  had  a  German  book ; 
he  never  got  a  German  letter;  and  only  when  the 
baker's  busy  wife  came  hurriedly  in  to  have  some 
shoes  mended,  did  he  hear  the  tongue  of  the  Father- 
land. But  he  worked  on  and  on,  with  nothing  to 
work  for  save  his  own  necessities ;  utterly  friend- 
less, poor  and  old,  with  no  hope  for  a  better  futm-e, 
no  possibility  that  life  would  ever  hold  for  him 
aught  of  love  or  friendship,  or  even  a  companion  to 
Lslp  the  wet,  dark  winter  days  and  the  endless 
nights  pass  less  slowly. 

Picture  to  yourself  this  lonely,  hopeless,  igno- 
rant man.  Think  of  the  barrenness,  the  everlast- 
ing slavery,  the  uselessneas  of  this  life  in  the  dark, 
dreary,  little  shop.  Try  to  imagine  yourself  strip- 
ped of  everything  which  makes  life  possible.  No 
friends,  no  books,  no  thoughts,  no  occupation — 
nothing  save  the  daily  drudgery  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  solitude  and  despair. 

For  months  Kaufman  lived  like  a  mindless,  toil- 
ing animal.  Then  one  day  when  a  customer  tried 
the  door  he  found  it  loi-ked.  An  old  newspaper 
was  stretched  across  the  dusty,  small-paned  win- 
dow, hiding  the  sign  of  the  boot  and  most  of  the 
room  within.  Later  in  the  day,  towards  noon,  a 
small  boy  fromthealley  shook  the  door  impatiently, 
for  it  was  his  brother's  only  pair  of  shoes  that  -was 
being  mended— or  should  have  been  mended  by 
now.  In  the  evening,  two  frightened  little  girls 
with  small  silver  tightly  clutched  in  their  hands, 
tried  the  knob  and  listened  wearily  at  the  door. 
"They  peeped  in  at  the  keyhole,  but  could  see  noth- 
ing- .    ,   ,      , 

After  a  few  days  no  one  tried  the  door  any  more, 
and  the  smaller  children  of  the  neighborhood  held 
their  breath  as  they  darted  swiftly  by  the  mysteri- 
ous place. 

But  Kaufman  was  not  dead — he  was  drunk. 
Just  as  hopeless,  sodden,  and  isolated  as  when  he 
was  sober  and  at  work.  Only  he  did  not  realize  it. 
"iPhere  was  another  paper  stretched  across  the  win- 
dow, and  then  higher  up  another  one.  Weeks 
went  by.  Just  before  the  curfew,  naughty,  belated 
children  would  catch  a  glimpse  of  an  unsteady,  un- 
tidy figure  emerging  from  the  shop.  A  moment's 
sight  of  a  frightful,  bloated  face,  and  dull,  unsee- 
ing eyes ;  then  the  shoemaker  staggered  into  Har- 
rigan  B  convenient  back  bar,  out  again  into  the 
street,  and  back  once  more  to  the  den. 

The  length  of  his  sprees  was  proportioned  to  the 
amount  of  work  Kaufman  had  done,  the  money  he 
liad  saved  out  of  his  poorly  paid  drudgery,  and 
Harrigan's  mood.  When  there  was  nothing  else 
to  be  done,  Kaufman  sobered  up.  One  by  one  the 
papers  disappeared  from  the  window;  the  shop 
was  put  in  what  the  old  man  conceived  to  be  order, 


and  through  the  open  door  the  street  children — 
wise,  praclical,  and  no  longer  afraid — shouted 
taunts  to  the  bent,  humble,  miserable  figure, 
whose  great  trembling  hands  already  held  an  old 
pair  of  shoes. 

Then  over  again — work,  and  dreariness,  and  soli- 
tude, and  then  drink,  and  dreariness  and  solitude, 
and  then  more  drink,  and  then — nothing.  For 
Harrigau  lost  patience  one  day  and  bundled  the  old 
fellow  out  of  doors. 

The  "  To  Let  "  sign  is  up  in  the  window. 

MiKiAM  Michki.son. 


BY  PHILLIPS  BROOKS. 

[The  following  jwem,  never  before  published, 
was  found  in  one  of  Phillips  Brooks's  early  note- 
books in  which  he  jotted  down  thoughts  and  mem- 
oranda.— Biston  Transcript.] 

Along  the  noisy  city  ways 

And  in  this  rattling  city  car ; 
On  this  the  dreariest  of  days, 

Perplexed  with  business  fret  and  jar; 

When  suddenly  a  young,  sweet  face 
Looked  on  my  petulance  and  pain. 

And  lent  it  something  of  its  grace 
And  charmed  it  into  peace  again. 

The  day  was  just  as  bleak  without, 
My  neighbors  just  as  cold  within. 

And  truth  was  just  as  full  of  doubt. 
The  world  was  just  as  full  of  sin ; 

But  in  the  light  of  that  young  smile 
The  world  grew  pure,  the  heart  grew  warm, 

And  sunshine  gleamed  a  little  while 
Across  the  darkness  of  the  storm. 

I  did  not  care  to  seek  her  name, 
I  only  said,  "God  bless  thy  life. 

Thy  sweet  young  grace  be  still  the  same. 
Or  happy  maid  or  happy  wife." 
1858.  P.  B. 


TOLD  OF  THE  FAMOUS  FEW. 

When  the  Prince-President  (Napoleon  III.),  on 
his  journey  through  France,  came  to  Bordeaux,  a 
triumphal  arch  had  been  erected  for  him  by  the 
prefect  at  the  entrance  to  the  town .    A  wreath  sus- 

E ended  from  a  rope  was  to  be  let  down  upon  his 
ead,  and  the  arch  bore  this  inscription:  "He  has 
well  deserved  it."  But  a  gust  of  wind  carried  off 
the  wreath,  so  that  khere  was  nothing  left  but  the 
rope. — Le  Figaro. 

John  Addington  Symonds,  the  critic,  who  died 
recently,  tells  in  one  of  his  letters,  now  published  in 
his  biography,  of  his  first  visit  to  Prof.  Jewett,  the 
great  Greek  scholar  and  tyrant  of  Oxford.  Symonds 
says :  "  I  think  I  took  a  letter  from  my  father  to 
the  great,  mysteriously  reverenced  man.  I  found 
him  dozing  in  an  armchair  over  a  dying  fire.  *  *  * 
He  roused  himself,  looked  at  the  letter,  looked  at 
me,  and  said,  half  dreamily,  '  I  do  not  know  your 
father.'  Then  after  an  awkward  pause  he  rose  and 
added, '  Good-by,  Mr.  Symonds.'  " 

"  At  a'meeting  of  the  Chicago  Lincoln  and  Hamlin 
Club  the  followmg  story  was  told  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
illustrating  bis  peculiar  method  of  stating  his  posi- 
tion. 

"  I  have  it  from  a  person  who  was  present  on  the 
occasion,"  said  the  narrator.  "  Some  time  before 
the  issuance  of  the  emancipation  proclamation,  and 
while  our  military  operations  were  unusually  un- 
successful, a  self-appointed  delegation  of  preachers 
from  New  England,  numbering,  if  I  remember, 
twenty-three,  called  upon  the  President  to  induce 
him  to  issue  the  proclamation  instanter.  Their 
speaker  was  cocked  and  primed  and  full  of  anticipa- 
tion of  success.  He  announced  that  they  were  dele- 
gates of  the  Almighty,  and  with  many  flourishes 
about  Mioses  and  the  prophets,  demanded  in  the 
name  of  the  Ixard  that  the  President  issue  the  pro- 
clamation declaring  the  slaves  free. 

"  When  he  had  finished,  Mr.  Lincoln  quietly  said 
to  the  speaker : 

"  '  Your  reverence,  how  many  legs  has  a  sheep? ' 

"  The  speaker  raised  his  hands  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  delegation  showed  signs  of  disgust,  as 
much  as  to  say :  '  We  always  heard  he  was  a  buf- 
foon.'   But  the  speaker  answered : 

"  '  Why,  four,  Mr.  President.' 

"  '  Now,'  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  '  if  you  call  a  sheep's 
tail  a  leg,  how  many  legs  would  he  have?  ' 

"  The  answer,  of  course,  was  '  five." 

"  '  You  all  agree  to  this? '  said  Mr.  Lincoln. 

"  They  nodded  assent. 

"  'No,'  said  the  President,  'you  are  wrong.  A 
sheep  has  only  four  legs,  and  calling  his  tail  a  leg 
does  not  make  it  a  leg.' 

"  The  application  was  apparent:  issuing  a  pro- 
clamation of  freedom  without  the  ability  to  enforce 
it  would  be  ridiculous.  The  delegation  quietly 
withdrew." — Chicago  Tribune. 


HEART  TO  HEART  TALKS  WITH  MEN. 

BY    AUNT  DINAH. 

[Under  this  heading  I  will  cheerfully  answer,  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  all  questions  sent  to  me. — 
Aunt  Dinah.] 

Thaveler. — Princesses  who  wear  whiskers,  and 
great  rulers  who  veil  their  faces  in  soft  silks  of  Ba- 
hadur, dwell  mostly  in  the  remote  and  inaccessible 
portions  of  India.  The  fact  that  you  have  not 
heard  about  all  this  before  only  betrays  your  igno- 
rance, and  should  not  lead  you  to  question  state- 
ments made  by  a  great  modern  newspaper. 

Winsome.  —  You  must  banish  selfishness  from 
your  heart  if  you  wish  to  be  attractive.  Greet  your 
wife  with  a  gentle  smile,  strive  to  surround  her 
with  a  home-feeling  when  she  comes  to  call  upon 
you,  and  be  informal  and  unconventional  in  a  lady- 
like way. 

Mars. — I  would  suggest  baby-blue  cashmere  for 
trimming  your  flowered  cream  -  colored  pajamas. 
The  flowers  may  be  old-rose,  cornflower-blue,  light 
green,  yellow,  or  red.  Be  careful  to  cut  the  trim- 
ming on  the  bias. 

Oethodo.x. — I  do  not  think  the  ladies  have  been 
guilty  of  showing  any  disrespect  for  .St.  Paul.  As  I 
understand  it,  the  instructions  to  women  to  sit 
with  covered  heads  were  thrown  out  on  a  technical- 
ity. They  conflicted  with  the  clause  which  reads 
as  follows:  "Be  obedient  unto  your  husbands  as 
unto  the  Lord." 

The  wishes  of  the  men  having  been  duly  ex- 
pressed at  Sacramento,  the  Portias  have  certainly 
shown  themselves  of  a  lowly  and  contrite  spirit  in 
promptly  removing  their  hats. 

Commissioner.—  The  chief  cause  of  blushing  ia 
self  -  consciousness  when  attention  is  directed  to 
one's  self.  You  can  do  much  to  overcome  it  by 
mingling  freely  with— people. 

Harey. — It  is  very  bad  form  for  a  married  man 
to  congratulate  the  bridegroom.  A  church  wedding 
is  no  occasion  for  levity,  and  if  you  wish  to  keep 
your  friend's  confidence  and  affection,  you  wifi 
frankly  express  to  him  your  real  feelings  on  this 
painful  occasion. 

Aik-Beakes — There  is  a  distinction,  although 
you  are  incapable  of  understanding  it.  The  trains 
which  society  ladies  hold  up  are  their  own ,  and  the 
laws  regarding  robbery  do  not  apply  to  persons 
owning  trains. 

Masher. — Arsenic  is,  indeed,  e.xcellent  for  the 
complexion.  It  should  be  taken  in  teaspoonful 
doses  immediately  before  meals. 

Deacon. — CI)  When  your  pastor  calls  upon  you, 
allow  her  to  leave  her  hat  in  the  hall  or  retain  it  in 
her  hand,  as  she  sees  fit.  (2)  The  way  to  keep  a 
lady  from  taking  your  arm  is  simply  to  tell  her  that 
you  do  not  like  it.  No  true  lady  will  insist,  and, 
m  fact,  you  will  be  highly  respected  for  your  mod- 
esty. 

General. — There  is  no  mystery  about  it.  The 
publication  of  biographies  of  the  late  lamented 
Napoleon  by  ten  thousand  of  our  leading  period- 
icals is  simply  their  effort  to  express,  in  a  crude 
way,  a  spontaneous  burst  of  enthusiasm.  But 
even  considered  as  an  effort  to  distract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  civilized  world  from  that  upstart.  Trilby, 
the  conspiracy  of  editors  implied  would  be  en- 
tirely justified. 

Novelist. — You  could  economize  your  time  very 
much  if  you  would  have  at  hand  some  light  work 
like  knitting  or  crochet  with  which  to  occupy  your 
fingers  while  you  are  making  up  your  stories.  Re- 
member your^'grandmother  8  precepts,  and  shun 
idleness. 
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RICHARD  REALF'S  VERSE. 


Earth's  Living   Word. 

O  Earth  I  thou  hast  not  any  wind  that  blows 
Which  is  not  music;  every  weed  of  tliine, 
Pressed  riglitlv,  flows  in  aromatic  wine; 

And  every  lainible  liedgerow  flower  tliat  grows, 

And  every  little  brown  bird  that  doth  sing, 
Ilath  something  greater  than  itself,  and  bears 

A  living  word  to  every  living  thing, 
Albeit  it  holds  the  meesagc  unawares. 

All  sliapes  and  i-ounds  have  something  which  is  not 
Of  them :   a  spirit  bro  wis  among  the  grass ; 

Vague  outlines  of  the  everlasting  thought 
Lie  in  the  melting  shadows  as  they  pass; 

And  touch  of  an  eternal  presence  thrills 

The  fringes  of  the  sunsets  and  the  hills. 

The  Children. 
Do  vou  love  me,  little  children, 

O'sweet  blossoms  that  are  curled 
(Life's  tender  morning-glories) 

Round  the  casement  of  the  world? 
Do  your  hearts  climb  up  toward  me 

As  my  own  heart  beats  to  yon. 
In  tlie  beauty  of  your  dawning 

And  the  brightness  of  your  dew? 

When  the  fragrance  of  your  faces, 

And  the  rhythm  of  your  feet, 
And  the  incense  of  your  voices 

Transform  the  sullen  street. 
Do  you  see  my  soul  move  softly 

Forever  where  you  move, 
With  an  eye  of  benediction. 

And  a  guardian  hand  of  love? 

0  my  darlings!    I  am  with  you, 
lu'your  trouble,  in  your  play, 

In  your  sobbing  and  your  singing. 
In  your  dark  and  in  your  day; 

In  the  chambers  where  you  nestle, 
In  the  hovels  where  you  lie. 

In  the  sunlight  where  you  blossom, 
Iq  the  blackness  where  you  die. 

Not  a  blessing  broods  above  you 

But  it  lifts  me  from  the  ground; 
Not  a  thistle-barb  doth  sting  you 

But  I  sufTer  from  the  wound; 
And  a  cord  within  me  trembles 

To  your  slightest  touch  or  tone, 
And  I  famish  when  you  hunger. 

And  I  shiver  when  you  moan. 

Can  you  tell  me,  little  children, 

Why  i(  is  1  love  you  s  j? 
Why  I'm  weary  with  the  burdens 

Of  my  sad  and  dreary  woe? 
Do  the  myrtle  and  the  aloes 

Spring  blithely  from  one  tree? 
Yet  I  love  you,  O  my  darlings! 

Have  you  any  flowers  for  me? 

1  have  trodden  all  the  spaces 
Of  my  solemn  life  alone. 

And  have  never  felt  the  cooing 
Of  a  babe's  breath  near  my  own ; 

But  with  more  than  father-passion, 
And  with  more  than  mother-pain. 

Have  I  loved  you  little  children — 
Do  you  love  me  back  again? 

An  Old  Man's  I  dill  I. 
By  the  waters  of  life  we  sat  together, 

Hand  in  hand  in  the  golden  days 
Of  the  beautiful  early  summer  weather, 

When  skies  were  purple  and  breath  was  praise. 
When  the  heart  kept  tune  to  the  carol  of   birds. 

And  the  birds  kept  tune  to  the  songs  which  ran 
Though  the  summer  flowers  on  the  grassy  swards. 

And  the  trees  with  voices  -Kolian. 

Uy  the  rivers  of  life  we  walked  together, 

I  and  my  darling,  unafraid ; 
And  lighter  than  any  linnet's  feather 

The  burdens  of  being  on  us  weighed. 
And  love's  sweet  miracles  o'er  us  threw 

Mantels  of  joy  outlasting  time, 
And  up  from  the  rosy  morrows  grew 

A  sound  that  seemed  like  a  marriage  chime. 

In  the  gardens  of  life  we  strayed  together, 

And  tlie  lucious  appl -s  were  ripe  and  red, 
And  the  languid  lilac  and  honeyed  heather 

Swooned  with  the  fragrance  which  they  shed. 
And  under  the  trees  the  angels  walked. 

And  up  in  the  air  a  sense  of  wings 
Awed  us  tenderly  while  we  talked 

Softly  in  sacred  communings. 

In  the  meadows  of  life  we  strayed  together. 
Watching  the  waving  harvest  grow ; 

And  under  the  benison  of  the  Father 
Our  hearts,  like  the  lambs,  skipped  to  and  fro. 

And  the  cowslip,  hearing  our  low  replies, 
Broidered  fairer  the  emerald  banks, 


And  the  glad  tears  shone  in  the  daisies'  eyes, 
And  the  timid  violets  glistened  thanks. 

Who  was  with  us,  and  what  was  round  us, 

Neither  myself  nor  my  darling  guessed ; 
Only  we  knew  that  something  crowned  us 

Out  from  the  heavens  with  crowns  of  rest; 
Only  we  knew  that  something  bright 

Lingered  lovingly  where  we  stood. 
Clothed  with  the  incandescent  light 

Of  sometliing  higher  than   humanbood. 

Oh,  the  riches  love  doth  inherit! 

Ah,  the  alchemy  which  doth  change 
Dross  of  body  and  dregs  of  spirit 

Into  sanctities  rare  and  strange! 
My  flesh  is  feeble  and  dry  and  old, 

My  darling's  beautiful  hair  is  gray; 
But  our  elixir  and  precious  gold 

Laugh  at  the  footsteps  of  decay. 

Honors  of  the  world  would  come  unto  us; 

Cups  of  sorrow  we  yet  shall  drain ; 
But  we  have  a  secret  which  doth  show  us 

Wonderful  rainbows  in  the  rain, 
And  we  hear  the  tread  of  the  years  move  by. 

And  the  sun  is  setting  behind  the  liills; 
And  my  darling  does  not  fear  to  die. 

And  I  am  happy  in  what  God  wills. 

So  we  sit  by  our  household  fires  together. 

Dreaming  the  dreams  of  long  ago; 
Then  it  was  in  balmy  tummer  weather. 

And  now  the  valleys  are  laid  in  snow. 
Icicles  hang  from  the  slippery  eaves, 

The  winds  blov.'  cold — 'tis  growing  late; 
Well,  well !  we  hav  garnered  all  our  sheaves, 

I  and  my  darling,  and  we  wait. 

Interpretation. 

A  dreaming  poet  lay  upon  the  ground — 
He  plucked  the  gi-asses  with  his  listless  hands; 

No  voice  was  near  him  save  the  wistful  sound 
Of  the  sea  cooing  to  the  unbosomed  sands. 

He  leaned  his  heart  upon  the  naked  sod; 

He  heard  the  audible  pulse  of  nature  be.it; 
He  trembled  greatly  at  the  word  of  God, 

Spoken  in  the  rushes  rustling  at  his  feet. 

With  inward  vision  his  outward  sight  grew  dim, 
He  knew  the  rhj-thmic  secret  of  the  spheres ; 

He  caught  the  cadence,  and  a  noble  hymn 
Swam,  swan-like,  in  upon  the  gliding  years. 
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ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


AMUSEMENTS. 

Whatever  Pinero's  profligate  may  have  been  be- 
fore his  introduction  to  the  audience,  he  is  rather  a 
lovable  fellow  during  the  play.  He  is  an  exem- 
plary husband ;  he  ie  appreciative  of  hia  wife's  vir- 
tues, and  acutely  conscious  of  his  own  unworth. 
But  for  the  author  this  is  not  enough.  Pinero  ir- 
sists  not  only  upon  repentance,  but  ujioii  punish- 
ment. And  the  punishment  that  Renshaw  has 
merited  is  that  his  wife — a  pirl  in  years  and  knowl- 
edge of  tlie  world — shall  know  him  as  he  was  be- 
fore he  married  her.  This  knowledge  separates 
them,  and  Renshaw's  preat  ^ove  for  his  wife  almost 
drives  him  to  sulci  Ie.  In  the  original  version  of 
the  story,  Renshaw  does  kill  himself,  but  Mies  Bur- 
roughs has  thosen  a  h.ippier  and  more  natural  end 
for  the  play.  Authors  are  often  pitiless  and  unfor- 
giving, but  women  are  not.  So  the  curtain  falls 
upon  the  reunion  of  husband  and  wife. 

The  play  is  not  a  mafterpiece,  but  if  one  over- 
look a  marvelous  coincidence  or  two,  it  is  well 
constructed.  It  is  full  of  clever  Hues,  the  charac- 
ters are  well  drawn,  and  tlie  company  which  pre- 
sents it  is  a  fairly  good  ore.  Miss  Burroughs,  as 
LeslieEundenell,  has  not  a  treat  deal  to  do,  except  to 
look  pretty,  dress  well,  and  speak  her  lines  in  that 
soft,  serious  voice  of  hers.  The  scene  at  tlie  end 
of  the  third  act  between  Leslie  and  her  husband  is 
her  only  opportunity  for  emotioniil  acting,  and  she 
rises  to  the  occasion.  i?he  stands  pale,  silent, 
stunned  by  the  revelation  that  her  idol  is  of  the 
same  njaterial  of  which  other  men  are  made,  and 
as  she  faints  and  falls  to  the  floor,  one  realizes,  that 
she  appreciates  the  artistic  necessities  of  her  role. 
Mr.  Kellerd  is  a  capable  actor.  He  is  excellent  in 
the  early  part  oi  the  play,  and,  as  a  rule,  acts  intel- 
ligently and  with  good  taste.  But  there  is  no 
necessity  for  such  abject  groveling.  Men  have 
knelt  to  their  wives,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  even 
Pinero  would  require  the  guilty  husband  to  fall 
prone  at  Leslie's  feet.  Louis  Masfcn  is  to  be  pitied 
for  the  role  he  plays,  or  Pinero  is  to  be  sympathized 
with  on  account  of  the  actor  chosen  to  fill  that 
role;  it  is  difiicult  to  say  which.  Massen  is  a 
clever  actor  and  holds  a  warm  place  in  the  esteem 
of  San  Franciscans,  hut  he  does  not  succeed  in 
making  Hugh  Murray  alive.  It  is  a  difiicult  role; 
an  actor  must  be  endowed  with  an  unusual  degree 
of  tact  and  skill  to  carry  the  load  of  virtue  and 
sermonizing  Pinero  las  imposed  upon  the  young 
lawyer.  It  is  an  ungrateful  part  to  play,  on  the 
stage  or  off  it,  that  of  the  man  who  is  better  than 
other  men ;  whom  circumstances  places  in  a  posi- 
tion to  pr( ach  to  his  w eaker,  sinful  biothers.  The 
actor  who  can  do  this  successfullj^  tastefully,  and 
carry  his  audience  with  him ,  is  a  greater  actor  than 
Hasten  will  ever  be. 

The  ladies  of  the  Pianists'  Club  gave  their  second 
concert  on  Thursday,  February  28th.  Their  pro- 
gran-me  was  an  interesting  one,  and  the  manner  of 
its  rendition  showed  marked  improvement.  The 
ladies  played  with  more  confidence  and  smoothness 
than  at  their  first  concert.  "The  "  Phaeton  Poeme 
Symphonique  "  was  very  prettily  played  by  Misses 
■ft  bile  tnd  Cohen.  Beethoven's  beautilul  Fifth 
Symphony,  played  by  Mrs.  Ehrman  and  Misses 
Prager,  Cohen,  and  Shuecking,  was  the  best  of  the 
eight-hand  selections.  Mrs.  Beatty's  execution  is 
brilliant,  and  her  playing  of  the  "  Marcia  Fantas- 
tica  "  was  decidedly  better  than  her  second  number. 
Mrs.  Dean  and  Miss  Bien  gave  Saint-Saens'  "Menuet 
et  Gavotte  "  charmingly,  and  little  Miss  Elsa  von 
Manderschied  overcame  the  difficulties  of  the  Schu- 
bert "  Impromptu  "  in  a  style  remarkable  for  one 
of  her  years.  The  last  concert  of  the  series  will 
take  p  ace  in  the  latter  part  of  April. 

On  Tuesday  last,  Miss  Phoebe  Couzens  talked  to 
a  large  audience  at  Golden  Gate  Hall  on  the  "  Mod- 
ern Portia."  The  lecture  was  delivered  gracefully 
and  easily ;  it  was  full  of  sharp  sayings  for  the  good 
of  man,  and  earnest  faith  in  woman's  ability  to 
make  things  better,  if  he  will  only  give  her  an  op- 
portunity. 

Miss  Couzens  presented  an  imposing  list  of 
women,  ancient  and  modern,  who  are  entitled  to 
a  place  on  the  Roll  of  Honor.  A  gathering  of  men, 
she  said,  is  unrefined,  cruel,  and  brutal.  An  assem- 
bhige  of  women  only  is  petty,  weak,  and  frivolous. 
The  ideal  government  can  be  realized  only  by  the 
granting  oi  equal  rights  to  njen  and  women.  The 
talented  lecturer  was  frequently  and  heartily  ap- 
plauded. 

Through  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Coggin,  Mr.  Buef, 
Mr.  Roncovieri,  and  others,  Son  Francisco  is  at 
present  enjoying  the  longest  and  finest  series  of 
popular  concerts  ever  given  west  of  New  York. 
Illustrated  music  is  a  feature  never  before  intro- 
duced here,  and  the  appreciation  shown  by  those 
who  attend  the  concerts  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion 
is  sufficient  attestation  that,  in  appealing  both  to 


the  eye  and  ear,  these  concerts  have  become  a  new 
and  permanent  source  of  amusement.  There  is  not 
an.tiier  American  city  in  which  so  large  and  excel- 
lent a  band  is  playing  a-^  that  under  the  leadership 
of  the  young  Californian  master,  Alfred  Roncovieri. 

Marie  Burroughs  will  appear  as  Vashti  in 
"  Judah  "  on  Monday  next,  the  play  in  which  she 
divided  the  honors  with  Willard  when  they  played 
here  together.  De  Koven's  "Fencing  Master" 
follows  at  the  Baldwin  on  March  ISth. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Morgensteru,  the  popular  treasurer  of 
the  Baldwin,  is  to  have  a  benefit  at  that  house  on 
.Sunday  evening,  March  17th.  The  bill  for  that 
evening  being  Marie  Burrough  and  her  company  in 
"  Judah." 

Hoyt's  "A  Temperance  Town  "  will  run  for  an- 
other week  at  the  California.  The  play  is  interest- 
ing and  amusing,  and  Stockwell  is  funny  as  always 
in  the  town  drunkard's  role. 


The  forty-fourth  Carr-Beel  concert  takes  place  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  March  9th.  There  will  be  a 
Dvorak  trio,  piano  solos  liy  Mrs.  Carr  and  songs  by 
Willis  Bacheller. 


DRAMATIC  AND  MUSICAL  NOTES. 

Beerbohm  Tree,  the  English  actor,  on  closing  his 
New  York  engagement,  made  the  following  speech : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  It  is  difficult  for  me  to 
express  my  deep  appreciation  of  the  kindness  which 
I  have  received  at  your  hands  during  these  opening 
weeks  of  this  my  first  visit  to  America.  As  I  said 
to-night  at  the  end  of  the  third  act,  "  We  have  had 
a  good  time  here." 

1  hope  on  my  return  here  in  April  to  present  to 
you  a  new  play,  called  "  Robert  Macaire,  the  Phi- 
losopher," by  W.  E.  Henley  and  the  late  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson;  and,  in  addition,  Ibi?en's  "An 
Enemy  of  the  People."  It  is  a  special  pride  to  me 
that  our  dear  "Hamlet"  should  have  been  our 
greatest  success,  and  in  that  character  I  shall  hope 
to  reappear  before  you  in  April.  A  great  English- 
man who  was  present  at  o\ir  performance  to-day. 
Dean  Hole  of  Rochester,  said  to  me  after  witness- 
ing the  performance  of  "Hamlet":  "It  did  my 
heart  good  to  see  that  great  play  listened  to  by  that 
great  audience.  Talk  about  decline  of  the  drama," 
he  said,  "with  such  an  audience  and  such  a  play!  " 
— and  I  am  bound  with  the  modesty  of  candor  to 
adil,  "and  with  such  actors." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  should  like  to  say  more, 
but  time  and  trains  wait  for  no  man,  and  I  can 
only  once  more  say  from  my  heart  I  thank  you. 

The  following  list  of  plays  now  running  in  New 
York  shows  how  far  out  of  the  world  San  Francisco 
is,  only  two  of  these  ever  having  been  seen  in  this 
city: 

Academy  of  Music — "Rory  of  the  Hill." 

American — "A  Country  Sport." 

Bijou — "  Madeleine." 

Broadway — "Madame  Sans-Gene." 

Columbus— "On  the  Mississippi." 

Daly's — "Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona." 

Empire — "The  Masqueraders." 

Fifth  Avenue — "His  Wife's  Father." 

Fourteenth  Street — "  Humanity." 

Garden — "Little  Christopher." 

Grand  Opera  House — Marie  Wainwright. 

Harrigan's  Theatre — "The  Major." 

Herald  Square — "  Rob  Roy." 

Hoyt's  Theatre — "Lethe,  the  Foundling." 

Irving  Place  Theatre — "  Der  Herr  Senator." 

Lyceum — "The  Case  of  Rebellious  Susan." 

Niblo's — "Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun." 

Palmer's—"  The  Fatal  Card." 

People's — "Rush  City." 

Standard — "  Too  Much  Johnson." 

Star— "The  Old  Homestead." 

A  queer  incident  happened  at  a  Vienna  theatre, 
which  plunged  the  company  and  the  manager  in  a 
war  that  lasted  for  weeks.  Mme.  Leuthold  refused 
to  be  kissed  by  Herr  Rauzenberg,  her  stage  lover. 
The  first  night  of  the  play,  when  kissing  time  ar- 
rived, she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  The 
gallant  Rauzenberg  promptly  took  them  down,  and 
kissed  the  lady  by  sheer  force.  Another  actress 
was  put  in  Mme.  Leuthold'a  place,  and  she  left  the 
theatre. 

Cissy  Fitzgerald,  the  ex-Gaiety  girl,  writes  thus 
modestly  of  her  own  dance,  in  the  New  York 
World:  "1  rush  into  it,"  she  says,  "as  a  shingle 
into  Niagara's  torrent,  and  let  it  sweep  me  along. 
I  whirl  and  kick  and  do-si-do  and  spangle  it  with 
myself.  I  pepper  it  and  salt  and  spice  it  with  my- 
self. 1  give  it  the  sparkle  and  head  of  myself,  and 
when  I  get  through  it,  it  is  the  Cissy  Fitzgerald 
dance  and  nobody's  else." 

Yvette  Guilbert,  the  French  Cissy  Loftus,  is  back 
in  Paris  after  an  exciting  continental  tour.  She 
was   hissed  in   Naples,   and    there  were    cries  of 


"Abasso  la  Franceseal"  because  she  refused  to 
sing  in  Italian,  hut  offered  to  compromise  on  Eng- 
lish. In  Berlin  she  suddenly  took  it  into  her  head 
not  to  sing  at  all,  because  she  objected  "  to  making 
people  laugh  who,  perhaps,  bad  caused  French 
tears  to  flow  I  " 

Tbe  famous  violin  virtuoso,  Herr  Edouard  Re- 
menji,  and  a  company  of  distinguished  artists  will 
shortly  give  a  farewell  concert  here.  The  great 
violinist  returns  to  Buda  Pesth,  Hungary,  from  San 
Francisco,  where  he  will  remain,  at  tlie  head  of  the 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

The  new  musical  comedy  success,  "Our  Flat," 
will  be  presented  at  the  California  Theatre  for  two 
weeks,  commencing  Monday,  March  18th.  The 
comedy  is  by  Musgrave,  and  has  enjoyed  much 
favor  in  London ,  wliere  it  has  a  record  of  780  con- 
tinuous performances. 

At  the  Press  Club  Jinks  given  last  Saturday 
night  to  the  members  of  the  Bohemian  Club — a 
most  pleasant  affair  all  round — Mr.  Frederick 
Warde  made  an  exceedingly  bright  talk  on  the 
protest  of  the  bohemian  against  the  commercialism 
of  the  time. 

Patti  is  to  sing  in  Wagner's  music  in  London. 
Her  concerts  last  winter  in  New  York  were  com- 
plete failures,  but  the  diva  is  evidently  never  dis- 
couraged. 

Both  the  great  Rejane  and  Katherine  Kidder  are 
playing  "Madame  Sans  Gene  "in  New  York;  the 
first  in  French  and  the  latter  in  English. 

"sWaTn'S  RESTAURANT. 

213  Sutter  Street. 

1-adies  will  find  no  more  desirable  place  for  luncheon 
than  our  dining-rrom,  which  is  unexcelled  in  its  appoint- 
ments and  cuisine. 


SAbESMAN,     OF    GOOD     ADDRESS     AND 
well  acquainted  in  City,  wants  employment 
on  commiBsion.    Address  B.   B.,  this  office. 


LE  BOT  a.  HABVEY. 


HOWABD  E.  WBIOHT. 


LE  ROY  G.  HARVEY  &  CO. 

618  MONTGOMERy  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,       -         -         ■         CALIFORNIA. 

REAL  ESTATE,  IKSDRANCE,  FIHAHCIAL  AGEKTS. 

Dealers    in    FIRST-CLASS    LOANS,    REALTY 

BONDS,  and  CORPORATION  SECURITIES. 

RENTS  COLLECTED  and  entire  charge 

taken  of  Property. 


DUNHAM,  CARRIGAN  &  HAYDEN  CO. 

Incorporated  February  7tli  1888. 

17  AND  19  Beale  St..    18,  20,  22,  24  Main  St. 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


KAEGWARE.  leON,  STEEL  M  BRASS 
GOODS. 

RAILROAD,  MINING   AND   MILL  SUPPLIES. 

IRON  PIPE,  TUBES,  FITTING,  ETC. 

NEW    YORK    OFFICE: 
107     CHAMBERS    STKEET. 


CAIilKORNIA. 

STORAOE    WAREHOUSE, 

722  Mission  St.,  bet.  Third  and  Fourlh  Sts.,  San   Fiancisco. 
X.     H.     ROOM  BY,     Proprietor. 

BLAKE,     MOFFITT    rf!     TOWXE, 

DEALERS   IN 

I»  -A.  I»  OES  H.  , 


512  to  616  Sacramento  Street, 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LICK    LAUNDRY, 

WM.  McORACKEN,  Prop. 

Tslapbou*    ITao.  NO.    •    UCK    rLAOE. 
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ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


HER  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

"California  is  the  great  place  now  for  yonng 
women  who  want  to  go  on  the  stage,"  said  the  man- 
ager of  a  well  known  New  York  dramatic  school  to 
a  Xew  York  Sun  reporter.  ' ' There  is  a  breadth,  an 
originality,  about  the  pupil  from  the  Pacific  slope 
that  is  susceptible  of  the  highest  cultivation,  and 
most  adaptable  to  the  requirements  of  the  stage. 

"The  California  girl  is  crude,"  he  went  on.  "It 
takes  about  a  month  to  civilize  her,  or,  rather,  con- 
ventionalize her;  she  chews  gum,  swaggers  around 
with  her  hair  down  her  back,  and  most  probably 
wears  the  short  drees  donned  for  her  dancing  prac- 
tice all  about  the  corridors  and  in  the  lobby ;  but 
she  has  good  material  in  her,  and  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  will  well  repay  any  extra  pains  her  instructor 
may  take  on  her  behalf.  She  is  thoughtful,  emo- 
tional, possesses  unusual  fluency  of  expression,  and, 
last  but  not  least,  has  not  a  particle  of  self-con- 
sciousness. Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  some  of 
the  measureless  breadth  and  height  and  nobility  of 
her  plains  and  mountains  had  entered  into  her 
being." 

I  want  to  use  these  words  on  California  girls  as  a 
text  lor  a  very  brief  sermon  upon  the  character  of 
woman  our  life  is  developing.  My  readers,  I  am 
aware,  are  not  accustomed  to  the  very  serious  word 
in  this  column;  but  it  is  in  me,  and  is  necessary 
and  timely,  I  believe.  We  take  no  greater  pride  in 
the  richness  of  our  valleys,  the  beauty  of  our  Yo- 
semite,  the  wealth  of  our  mines — not  so  much,  in- 
deed, in  any  or  all  of  these — than  in  the  beauty, 
the  grace,  and  the  cleverness  of  our  Californian 
women.  They  have  made  a  distinctive  place  for 
themselves  in  all  social  circles,  and  in  all  arts.  In 
Eastern  Society  a  Californian  woman  is  as  natu- 
rally expected  to  be  beautiful  as  her  husband  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a  millionaire.  I  have  heard  a  French- 
man— a  man  of  travel ,  and  of  honorable  position  at 
home — say  that  he  had  seen  more  l>eautiful  women 
in  the  Baldwin  than  in  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris, 
and  heard  more  clever  things  from  women's  lips  in 
a  San  Francisco  parlor  than  in  any  Parisian  salon. 
It  would  be  no  diHicult  task  to  name  at  least  a  score 
of  Californian  girls  who  have  80  excelled  in  one  art 
or  another  that  their  reputations  are  more  than 
local — some  of  them  are  more  than  national. 

She  is  beautiful,  she  is  clever,  she  is  winsome, 
she  is  full  of  joyous  life,  magnetic,  tactful,  artful, 
and  these  make  her  sought  after  and  admired.  Kut 
she  is,  alas !  too  often  reckless,  bold,  rebellious,  and 
these  bring  her  to  a  life  far  from  that  out  of  which 
good  mothers  come.  Some  of  the  very  qualities 
which  this  actor  whom  I  have  quoted  credits  the  Cal- 
ifornian girl  with  possessing,  to  an  exceptional  de- 
gree, are  such  as  explain  why  so  many  rep 'rts  of 
so  horrible  a  nature  come  back  from  the  East  con- 
cerning those  who  have  gone  abroad.  As  I  read 
the  daily  papers,  I  am  horrified  at  the  boastful 
spirit  in  which  the  doings  of  these  misled  girls  is 
heralded.  Do  we  take  pride  in  the  wrong-doings  of 
every  adventuress  who  calls  this  State  her  home? 
The  wife  of  the  President  receives  no  such  amount 
of  attention  from  our  newspapers — not  a  hundredth 
part  as  much— as  these  girls  of  reckless  life,  who 
cause  the  honest  women  of  the  State  to  blush  by 
boldly  announcing  themselves  to  be  Californians. 

If  newspapers  reveal,  as  they  claim  they  do,  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  a  community,  then  this  commun- 
ity, judged  by  the  manner  in  which  disgraceful 
life  is  treated,  must  be  in  a  sorry  state.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  newspapers  have  their  effect  upon  a 
community,  then  Californians  need  to  look  sharply 
to  their  daughters,  for  they  are  being  debauchee  in 
the  most  insidious  way.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  girls  in  this  city  who  have 
read  the  stories  of  Californian  adventuresses  with 
which  the  papers  have  been  reeking  of  late,  and 
have  felt  an  inward  prompting  to  be  equally  bold 
and  bad  themselves,  such  a  jrlamour  of  romance, 
adventure,  and  luxury  was  thrown  about  these 
wayward  women. 

There  is  something  far  more  beautiful,  far  sweeter, 
and  far  more  natural  for  a  woman  than  to  be  even 
a  fine  actress,  and  the  qualities  that  make  gentle, 
happy  wives  and  proud,  tender,  sympathetic  moth- 
ers are  not  developed  where  the  unvirtuous  are 
treated  as  subjects  of  State  pride. 

Keally,  I  am  getting  very  weary  of  the  New 
Woman.  And  that  reminds  me  of  the  Portia  Club 
at  which  man  was  called  eo  very  many  bad  names. 
I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  these 
learned  ladies  discourse  upon  woman's  greatness 
and  man's  littleness,  but  if  the  newspaper  reports 
were  true  these  modern  Portias  must  be  very  un- 
like the  original.  Shakespeare's  Portia  would 
never  have  been  a  member  of  the  Portia  Club;  of 
this  I  am  satisfied.  She  had  a  happy  knack  in 
argument,  to  be  sure,  but  she  was  prompted  by  a 


feeling  which  the  modem  Portias  laugh  at.  "A 
maiden  bath  no  tongue  but  thought,"  is  not  the 
motto  of  the  Portia  Club,  tliough  it  was  Portia  said 
it.  "  A  maiden  hath  no  thougtit  but  tongue  "  is  a 
transposition  that  suggests  itself  when  thinking  of 
the  aggressive  New  \Voman. 

Fancy  a  modern  Portia  declaring  to  "Wicked 
Man  ": 
'*  Though  for  myself  alone 
1  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish, 
lo  wisii  myself  much  better,  yet  for  you 
I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself; 
A  thousand  times  more  fair,  ten  thousand  times 

more  rich ; 
That  only  to  stand  high  in  your  account, 
I  might  m  virtues,  beauties,  livings,  Iriends, 
Exceed  account;  but  the  full  sum  of  me 
Is  sum  01  nothing;  which,  to  term  in  gross. 
Is  an  unlesson'd  girl,  unschool'd,  uupractis'd. 
Happy  ill  tins,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
But  sue  may  lear.. ;  iiappier  than  this 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn ; 
Happiest  of  all,  in  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed, 
As  from  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  king," 

The  only  work  of  the  Portia  Club  so  far  has  been 
to  prove  how  small  in  spirit  and  mean  in  method 
the  New  Moman  is.  I  bad  rather  wear  an  Egyp- 
tian yashmak  and  kiss  thehand  of  my  master  than 
he  a  New  Woman  with  an  unusual  supply  of  the 
Old  Adam  in  me.  To  be  gentle,  and  courteous,  and 
sweet-voiced  seems  to  me,  with  my  old-fashioned 
notions,  to  be  of  far  more  consequence  than  to 
know  by  heart  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
1  confess  that  I  have  felt  a  strong  leaning  toward 
the  New  Woman,  but  her  presence  and  activity 
have  cured  mc.  BErrv. 

Her  Expressive  Orbs. 

When  on  the  shoulder  of  your  coat 
Your  wife  a  blond  hair  sees. 

While  her  own  tresses  auburn  are. 
Her  eyes  are  full   of  these: 

?  !  ?  1  ?  !         7 

And  when  you  in  confusion  say 

Perhaps  it  is  the  cook's 
Or  housemaid's — there  by  accident — 

These  are  the  things  she  looks : 
t  t  t  t  +         t  t 

— Kaneas  City  Journal. 


HUDSON  RIVER  DYEINC  AND  CLEANING  WORKS. 

409  ScTTBB  St.  Tulephonk  6309. 

Ladles'  Ball  and  Paity  Dresses  cleaned  with  jrreatest  care. 
Gents'  Coats,  Vests  and  Pants  Cleaned,  Dyed,  and  Re- 
paired in  Best  Style  at  Lowest  Prices. 
Carpets  cleaned,  3c  a  yard.    RenoTatlng  a  Specialty. 


of  charge. 


MRS.  NETTIE     LI  A  I  O 
HARRISON'S      riMllA. 

INVIGORATOR 


80FTEN9.  Beautifies  and  Pre- 
serves Hair  from  Falling  Out, 
Stops  advance  of  Grayness,  In- 
duces Vigorous  Secretion  of  the 
Natural  Coloring  Pigment. 

Continued  appllcatloE  causes 
Rich  and  Luxurious  Hair  to 
Grow  on  Bald  Heads. 

Is  Guaranteed  to  be  Better  than 
any  other  Hair  Vigor  made. 

Free  from  any  Poison. 
PRICE.  11.00. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

MRS.     NETTIE      HARRISON, 

40  Oeary  St.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


$150  for  a  Snmmer  Home. 

Beautiful  lots,  60x160  each,  at  Alto  on  the  North  Pacific 
Coast  Railway,  only  40  inlnntes'  ride  from  San  Kranci>co,  lor 
•  150,  In  easy  monthly  payments.  No  Saloons  or  other 
Nuiaances  Allowed.    For  Maps  and  full  particalara,  apply 

JOOST    &    WOOLLEY, 
4  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Franclsoo. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  affords 
me  great  pleasure  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  my  Hair  Tonic,  which 
is  the  first  and  only  remedy  known  to 
chemistry  which  positively  turns  gray 
hair  back  to  its  original  color  without 
dye.  I  personally  indorse  its  action 
and  give  the  public  my  solemn  guaran- 
tee that  it  has  been  tested  in  every  con- 
ceivable way,  and  has  proved  itself  to 
be  the  only  hair  specific.  It  stops 
HAIR  FALLING  immediately  and  creates 
a  luxurious  growth.  It  is  not  sticky  or 
greasy;  on  the  contrary,  it  makes  the 
hair  soft,  youthful,  fluffy,  and  keeps  it 
in  curl.  For  gentlemen  and  ladies 
with  hair  a  little  gray,  streaked  gray, 
entirely  gray,  and  with  BALD 
HEADS,  it  is  specially  recommended. 

All  druggists  sell  it.  Price,  $i;  six 
for  $5. 

It  Anybody  Otters  a  Substitute  Shun  Them. 


MME.  M.  YALE,  Health  and  Complexion 
Specialist,  Yale  Temple  of  Beauty,  No.  146  State 
street,  Chicago. 

LANQLEY  A  MICHAELS,  REDINQTON  4 
CO.  and  MACK  &  CO.  Wholesale  Druggists,  San 
Franciaco,  are  inpplying  the  Pacific  Coast. 


ARTHUR    McEWEN'8    LETTER. 


REAL  PEOPLE  IN  NOVELS. 

If  James  McNeill  Whistler  thinks  he  is  estab- 
lishing a  precedent  by  objecting  to  the  caricature 
of  himself  in  Du  Maurier's  novel,  "Trilby,"  he  is 
very  much  mistaken.  The  whole  range  of  litera- 
ture is  replete  with  instances  of  living  people  figur- 
ing prominently  in  fiction,  some  of  whom,  be  it 
said,  are  even  more  prominent  in  the  world's  re- 
gard than  Mr.  Whistler. 

Most  people  will  remember  the  publication  of 
"Cape  Cod  Folks,"  which  brought  on  a  lawsuit 
because  of  the  too  accurate  drawing  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  living  people.  To  go  further  back, 
Thackeray  was  noted  for  the  way  in  wiiich  he 
used  his  friends  and  enemies.  Some  of  his  lay 
figures  were  offended ;  others  the  reverse. 

He  made  fun  of  Bulwer  in  the  "Yellowplush 
Papers,"  under  the  name  of  Buhvig.  He  drew 
upon  himself  the  indignation  of  his  Irish  friends 
by  calling  one  of  his  characters — a  murderess — 
Catherine  Hayes.  Catherine  Hayes  was  a  cele- 
brated songstress,  hence  the  objection.  His  Foker 
was  drawn  from  Andrew  Archdehne  who  never 
pardoned  the  impersonation.  His  Portman  was 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Cornish,  and  even  Edmund 
Yates  figured  as  young  Grubstreet,  in  the  "  V^irgiii- 
ians."  Thackeray  himself  said  that  Costigan,  in 
"  The  Roundabout  Papers,"  was  manufactured 
from  several  live  persons. 

The  supposition  that  Charles  Dickens's  father 
was  the  original  of  Mr.  Micawber  is  well  known, 
as  is  also  the  one  that  Mrs.  Nickleby  was  drawn 
fr  «n  the  mother  of  the  novelist.  W.alter  Savage 
Landor  and  Dickens  had  a  decided  misunderstand- 
ing because  the  former  recognized  himself  as  Boy- 
thorn,  in  "  Bleak  House."  Leigh  Hunt  also  re- 
sented the  fact  that  Harold  Skimpole  was  drawn 
from  himself.  Even  Dickens's  biographer,  Forster, 
has  figured  as  a  lay  figure. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  had  no  end  of  trouble  to 
convince  a  constantly  increasing  race  of  Pyncheons 
tiiat  the  Judge  of  that  name  in  "  The  House  of 
Peven  Gables  "  was  not  drawn  from  a  living  per- 
son. Charlotte  Bronte  drew  living  pictures  in 
"Shirley"  to  such  an  extent  that  people  recog- 
nized and  called  each  other  by  their  new  or 
"novel"  names.  George  Lewes  was  assumed  to 
be  the  original  of  George  Eliot's  Mr.  Caeaubon  in 
"Middlemarch." 

Dante  wrote  bis  enemies  in  Hell  and  Michael 
Angelo  painted  them  in.  Dryden  was  noted  for 
Ids  satires  on  living  persons.  Pope  actually  erased 
the  name  of  one  of  his  characters  and  put  Colley 
Cibber's  in  its  place.  Byron  heavily  scored  his 
critics  and  Bulwer  did  a  like  office  for  Tennyson. 
Bulwer  was  rather  accomplished  in  this  respect. 
He  satirized  the  Atheiueum  magazine  in  "  Paul 
Clifford."  Even  George  IV.  of  England  was  de- 
picted as  the  keeper  of  a  low  den  in  the  same 
novel. 

Tennyson  repaid  Bulwer  his  onslaughts  both  in 
"  A  Character  "  and  in  "  The  New  Timon  and  the 
Poets."  Capt.  Marryat,  who  wrote  such  humor- 
ous naval  stories,  notably  "  Peter  Simple,"  once 
sent  a  challenge  to  Prof.  Maurice  because  the  latter 
used  his  name  for  a  character  in  "  Eustace  Con- 
way." Browning  scored  Wordsworth  in  "The 
Lost  Leader."  He  also,  at  various  times  in  his 
career,  caricatured  Cardinal  Wfseman,  Napoleon 
III.,  and  John  Home,  the  spiritualist.  The  latter 
figured  as  Sludge,  the  Medium.  Even  our  own 
Whittier  made  Daniel  Webster  figure  in  one  of  his 
compositions. 

Mme.  de  Stael  drew  Talleyrand's  chai-acteristics 
so  pointedly  that  the  portrait  was  recognized  by 
the  French  statesman,  who  resented  it  in  one  of 
his  famous  mois.  When  Alfred  de  Musset  and 
George  Sand  returned  from  their  escapade  into 
Italy,  they  proceeded  to  score  each  other  in  novels 
they  soon  after  printed.  .Mrs.  Gore,  Mrs.  Trollope, 
and  Lady  Morgan  used  the  personal  element  re- 

Siatedly,  while  to  come  upon  the  real  intention  of 
Israeli's  novels  requires  a  key  bringing  in  the 
names  of  many  prominent  people  in  England. 

The  authors  who  can  be  recognized  in  their  own 
work  are  legion.  Goldsmith  painted  himself  in 
"  The  Good-Natured  Man."  Fielding  was  the  orig- 
inal of  Tom  Jones,  Capt.  Farquhar  was  Sir  Harry 
Wildair,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  depicted  himself 
in  "  Heloise."  Goethe  was  Werther.  Hawthorne 
can  be  seen  in  Mdes  Coverdale,  while  Byron  was 
Childe  Harold  beyond  shadow  of  doubt. 

What  was  called  the  "  gloomy  grand  "  of  litera- 
ture had  great  vogue  in  Byron's  time,  and  he  had 
many  imitators  of  his  method  of  depicting  himself. 
Alfred  de  Musset  has  done  something  of  the  same 
thing.  Mme.  de  Stael  depicted  herself  in 
"  Corinne"  and  "  Delphine,"  and  a  perfectly  recog- 
nizable portrait  of  "rhackeray  is  found  in  "  Pen- 
dennis."  Dr.  Holland  was  imagined  to  be  the  ori- 
ginal of  the  villain  in  his  novel  "Bitter  Sweet," 
and  it  was  stronglv  insisted  upon  for  a  while  that 
Amelie  Rives  Chanler  drew  herself  in  the  hysteri- 
cal herioue  of  "  The  Quick  or  the.Dead."     Oharlea 


Reade  drew  Rolfe  from  his  own  character  and 
acknowledged  it.  Charlotte  Bronte  was  Jane  Eyre, 
and  George  Eliot  was  a  composite  of  Romola, 
Maggie  Tulliver,and  possibly  Dorothea. 

Of  all  authors.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  the  most 
honest.  He  tells  us  in  his  prefaces  just  where  he 
obtained  his  characters,  even  going  so  far  as  to 
mention  the  names  of  the  originals.  The  very 
latest  phase  of  this  element  in  fiction,  barring 
"Trilby,"  is  "  Slierlock  Holmes."  How  Conan 
Doyle  founded  the  famous  detective  on  a  Scotch 
professor  has  been  told  again  and  again,  but  it 
adds  further  evidence  to  that  already  submitted, 
that  most  great  characters  of  fiction  are  taken  from 
real,  living  characters. — New  York  World. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has  written  a  novel — a  romance 
which  he  calls  "  A  Monk  of  Fife." 

Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  has  written  a  novelette  to 
which  he  has  given  the  suggestive  title  of  "  A  Cir- 
cle in  the  Water,"  from  the  line  in  .Shakespeare's 
"  Henry  VI,"  "  Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water." 
The  story  is  to  appear  in  "  Scribner's  Magazine." 

The  Hon.  John  Bigelow's  "Life  of  Samuel  J. 
Tilden"'will  soon  be  publislied  by  the  Harpers. 
No  one  could  be  better  fitted  f.ir  the  task  than  is 
Mr.  Bigelow.  He  and  Mr.  Tilden  were  friends, 
and  close  friends  at  that,  from  the  days  when  as 
young  men  they  studied  law  together  till  the  death 
of  the  famous  leader. 

Professor  Max  Nordau's  book,  "  Degeneracy,"  is 
coming  from  the  Appleton  press.  The  author  de- 
scribes the  mental  unrest  and  thirst  for  novelty  ob- 
served at  this  end  of  the  century  to  the  overstimu- 
lated  nerves  of  two  generations.  These  strained 
nerve-",  he  believes,  have  produced  a  pliase  of  alien- 
ism which  has  found  expression  in  Maeterlinck's 
hectic  gasping,  in  the  French  decadent  "literature," 
and  in  the  weariness  of  Ibsen. 

Hall  Caine's  new  story,  "A  Sou  of  Hagar," 
is  not  destined  to  create  a  sensation.  The  world  is 
not  as  interested  as  Mr.  Caine  seems  to  think  in 
penetrating  the  soul  of  a  bad  man.  The  sale  of 
the  "  Manxman  "  up  to  date  has  been  phenomenal. 
A  correspondent  of  the  London  Newn  gives  the 
actual  sales  as  follows : 

In  England  and  Colonies.   45,000 

In  the  United  States 25,000 

On  the  Continent  (about) 5,000 

Total  sales  in  about  six  months 75,000 

These  figures  are  probably  without  parallel  in  the 
history  of  book  publishing  in  any  country  except 
France,  where  the  popular  novel  (say  of  Daudet  or 
Zola)  is  published  at  half  the  English  price. 


GOOD  WORK. 


FAIR  PRICES. 


JAMES   H.   BARRY, 

PRINTER, 


"THE  STAR"  OFFICE, 


!9  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


JOS.  TETLEY  &  GO'S 

In  Lead  Packets. 
Kragr.int.  Delicious 
Two  Qualities. 

YELLOW/  LABEL.  -TBo.  PER  LB 

QREEN  LABEL..  -eOs.  PER  LB 

THIS  TEA  IS  ABSOLUTELY 

PURE, 

And  has  an  enormous  sale  throughout  England  and  Europe.  A  pure 
mixture  of  ASSAM  (India)  and  CEVLON  TEAS,  the  finest  blend 
imported.  An  economical  and  delicious  brew.  Having  once  used  this 
tea  you  will  use  no  other.  Put  up  in  lead  packages  of  one  half  or 
one  lb.     For  sale  by        M.  HANKIN,  506  Battery  Street.  S.  F. 


TRADE  MARK  Reg<L 


DCGinENTAL   HDTEL, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

A  QUIET  HOME,  CENTRALLY  LOCATED. 

)8E     WHO     APPRECIATE      COMFi 
ATTENTION. 

WM.     B.    HOOPER,    Manager. 


HORSES      PASTURED 

$r.50    per    Month. 

QOOD      KEKD     AND     CARE  I 
Send  lor  Circular.        F.  A.  BTDE,  630  Commorelal  St. 


$4.50 


For  a  Bookcase  like  that  if  you  buy  it  during 
"Red  Letter  Days."  It  would  seem  cheap  for 
double  the  money  at  other  times.  You  know  the 
quality  of  the  furniture  we  sell — but  do  you 
know  what  "Red  Tag"  prices  mean? 

Carpets     .     Rugs     .     Mattings 


CALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE    COMPANY 

(N.  P.  Cole  &  Co.) 

117=133  Geary  Street 


HAS   CAPTURED   THE    TOWN. 

The  new  mat  surface  paper 

NotluDg  to  equal  it  for  anistic  tesulu.     Call  and  see  it  at 

CHAS.    LAINER'S,    Photographer. 


715  Mar 


:  Steke 


NOTICE    TO   CREDITORS. 

Estate  of  Albert  Garoback,  deceased. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned.  Administrator 
of  the  Estate  of  the  Raid  deceoBed.  to  the  Creditors  of.  and 
all  persons  having  claims  against,  the  said  deceased,  to  ex- 
hibit them  with  the  necessary  vouchers,  within   four  (4) 


onths 


adn 


Francisco,  State  of  Callfornii 

A.  C.  FRKESK, 
Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  Albert  Garnback,  deceased. 


NOTICE    TO    CREDITORS. 

Estate  of  Charles  Qreeoberg,  deceased. 

Notice  Is  hereby  given  by  tne  undersigned.  Administrator 
of  the  Estate  of  the  said  deceased,  to  the  Creditors  of.  and 
all  persons  having  claims  against,  the  said  dec(>aBod,  to  ex- 
hibit them  with  the  necessiiry  vouchers,  withlu  four  (4) 
months  after  the  first  publication  of  this  notice,  to  the  said 
administrator  at  his  ofHce,  81'.'  Pine  btroet,  tian  FranelbOO. 
California,  the  same  being  bis  place  i<n  the  traoFiaotion  of 
the  business  of  the  said  estate  lu  the  Citv  and  County  of  Ban 
Francisco,  State  of  California. 

A.  C.  FKEESE, 
Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  Charles  GreecberK,  deorasod. 

Dated  at  San  Francisco,  February  2S,  1895. 

J,  D.  SuLLtvAN,  Attorney  for  AdmlnUtrator 
S19  Pine  itr«ot. 
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THE  NEW  WOMAN. 

She  talked  with  great  intensity  of  each  man'e  baae 

propeneiiy,  and  spoke  with  volubility  of  wom- 

au's  higher  plane; 
tihe  dwelt  on  domesticity  with  mental  elasticitv, 

and  said  that  such  feUcity  was  really  quite  in 

vain. 

With  gestures  oratorical  and  phrases  metaphorical, 
she  voiced  the  powers  numerical  that  woman 
had  untold, 

And  spoke  with  zeal  dramatical  of  voting  system- 
atical, and  ballot  boxes  spherical,  and  votes  not 
bought  with  gold. 

She  said  in  each  vicinity  the  doctors  of  divinity 
would  come  from  femininity;  in  bloomers  they 
would  be; 

And  matrons  with  rapidity  would  lose  all  their  tim- 
idity, and  no  more  assininity  in  Congress  would 
we  see. 

And  while  with  such  audacity  she  showed  her  great 
capacity,  and  talked  wiih  great  didacity,  her 
husband  learned  to  sweep ; 

And  while  with  such  agility  she  dwelt  on  her  utility 
with  such  intense  pugnacity,  he  put  the  twins 
to  sleep. 

— Tom  Masson,  in  New  York  Sun. 

Miss  Anne  Street — "  I  haven't  seen  much  of  your 
wife  lately." 

Fulton  Street — "  Neither  have  I.  She  spends 
most  of  her  time  at  her  club,  where  they  are  pre- 
paring to  give  a  'gentleman's  day.'  " — Puck. 

She — "  Have  you  ever  been  kissed  by  a  girl  be- 
fore?" 

He  [blushing] — "What  acjuestionl  Of  course  I 
haven't." — Judgf. 

The  emancipated  young  woman  was  calling  upon 
her  gentleman  love,  and  she  heeded  but  little  the 
rapid  flight  of  the  hours.  Tlie  young  man's  vigilant 
mamma  noted  the  time  in  her  room  up  stairs,  and 
presently  she  called  down  : 

"  George,  dear !  " 

"  Yes,  mamma." 

"  Has  that  woman  gone  yet?  " 

"No,  mamma,"  replied  George,  dutifully. 

"Tell  her  1  do  not  allow  your  lady  callers  to 
remain  after  11  o'clock.  You  must  not  lose  your 
beauty  sleep." — JS.r. 

' '  I  suppose  you  heard  about  the  mistake  of  one 
of  the  women  voters  out  West? "  remarked  the 
voice  at  the  foot  of  the  breakfast  table. 

"  No,  I  did  not.     What  was  it?" 

"When  they  gave  her  the  different  ballots  she 
tucked  them  away  and  walked  out." 

"  Where  in  the  world  did  she  think  she  was?" 

"  Out  shopping.  She  thought  the  ballots  were 
■   -World. 


A  Warren  man,  who  has  been  three  years  mar- 
ried, told  his  wife  the  other  day  that  he  thought 
he'd  get  a  night-key.  "Night-key!"  exclaimed 
she,  in  amazement.  "What  earthly  use  can  you 
have  for  a  night-key?  Sunday  evening  I  always 
attend  church.  The  Daughters  of  Rebekah  meet 
Monday  evening,  and  there's  no  one  else  can  fill 
my  position,  and  so  I'm  obliged  to  be  present. 
Then  there's  the  Ladies'  Relief  Corps,  which  meets 
Tuesday  evenings.  I  am  sure  1  must  do  my  part 
in  the  noble  work  of  helping  the  needy  veterans 
and  their  families.  The  weekly  prayer  meetings 
occur  Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  and  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  be  present  and  do  my  part.  The 
Eastern  Star  lias  its  meeting  Friday  evening,  and  I 
certainly  must  fill  my  position  there.  Saturday 
evening  is  the  skating-rink;  and,  shut  up  in  the 
house  as  I  am  all  the  week,  I  absolutfly  need  the 
little  helpful  exercise  I  get  there,  and  I  must  insist 
on  having  Saturday  evening  for  recreation.  Night- 
key,  indeed  !  Yon  must  stay  at  home  and  take  care 
of  the  h&by ."—Hockland  (Me.)  Courier-GazMe. 

Rock  a  bye,  baby,  my  little  sweet  man. 
Go  to  sleep,  darling,  as  fast  as  you  can; 
For  mother  must  hasten  to  don  a  new  gown. 
And  put  in  her  vote  for  the  good  of  the  town. 

Your  mother's  a  voter;  now,  man-child,  be  still. 
And  hush  up  your  screaming,  so  piercing  and  shrill ; 
For  be  it  known,  man-child ,  the  time  has  come  when 
Your  mother  can  vote  with  the  mannest  of  men. 

Now  lie  where  I  put  you,  all  safe  in  your  bed, 
And  don't  you  dare  wriggle  a  hand  or  a  head, 
While  I  go  with  my  new  silk  and  stylish  capote — 
0,iman-child,  the  rapture! — to  cast  my  first  vote. 

Mammy  is  a  vot-'r, 

A  voter  proud  is  she, 
And  she  will  cast  her  ballot 

Wiih  the  foremost  of  the  free. 
And  a  brave  and  honest  voter 

Forever  she  will  be! 

— .V.  Phelps  Pawton, 


THE  OLD  WOMAN. 

"My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Darley  to  his  wife,  "we 
shall  have  to  economize." 

"  Very  well,  love,"  replied  Mrs.  Darley,  cheer- 
fully. "  Suppose  you  resign  from  your  club,  give 
up  smoking,  and  shave  yourself." 

"That's  a  pretty  programme,  I  must  say.  And 
what  will  you  do  as  your  share  of  our  economy?" 

"  I  will  cut  your  hair." — [Harper's  Bazar. 


BUYING 


A  BICYCLE? 


Then,  in  our  new   store, 

feast  your  eyes  on  the  new 

models  of 

COLUSIBIAS,  -  -  $105 

HARTFORDS,    -  -  $85,  $65 

BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  HARTFORDS,  $55 

More  wise  Improvements 
than  in  any  others.  As 
ever,  Dnequnlled,  Unap- 
proached.  Get  a  Cata- 
logue. 

POPE   MANUFACTURING   CO., 

344   Post    Street,  San   Fra,ncisco. 


THIRD     AND     LAST     WEEK. 

Every  Evening,  Including  Sunday.    Matinee  Salurdny. 

.  Only  Appearance  Here  'his  Season  of 

Hoyt's   Brilliant  Comedy. 

A  TEfvlPERANCE  TOWN 

Specially  Selected  cast  from  Hoyt's  Theatre,  New  York. 

L.  R.  BTOCKVVELL as "MINK  JONES.' 


MARCH   18, EMILY    BANCKEK    in    "OUR    FLAT.' 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

AL.  UAYMAN  i  CO..  (Incorporated)  Proprletori. 


NEXT    WEEK.    NIONDAY,    MARCH    11, 

SECOND  AND  L.AST  WEEK  OF 

MARIE    BURROUGHS. 

And  Revival  of  the  Succeasful  and  Powerful  Drama, 

JUDAH, 


MONDAY,  MARCH  18 THE  WHITNEY  OPERA  CO.  In 

■•THK  FENCING  MAHTEB." 


GOLDEN    GATE    UALL. 

44th   Can- 3 eel    Saturday    Pop   Concert 

Takes  place  To-day,  March  9.  at  3:15  p.  M. 
MRS.  CARMICHAEL-CARR,  Soloist, 

MR.  WILLIS  E.  BACHELLOR,  VocaUst. 
AOMISSION.  -  -  -  -  50o. 


COMING     EVENT. 


MONSTER  MUSIC  FESTIVAL 

AND 

Mechanics'  Payilion,     February  25th  to  April  Ist. 

AMERICAN   CONCERT   BAND, 

100 SELECTED    MUSICIANS 100 

ALFRED  RONCOVIERI,  Diebctor. 

The  Greatest  Series  of  Concerts  ever  given  In  America.  New 

and  StariliDg  Electric  end  srcreoprlcou  ElTects  and 

for  the  First  lime  In  HisU^ry  Will  be  Given 

ILLUSTRATED     MUSIC 


THE    PRESS    CLIPPING   BUEEAU, 

610  MONTGOMERY  BT..  S.  F. 


TliLKPHONE,  Main  10<2. 


PROFESSIONAL   CARDS. 


LEE    D.    CRAIG, 

NOTARY    P0BLIC    AND    COMMISSIONER   OK   DEEDS 

310  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  Calirornia  and  Pine,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

JOHN    F.    SIEBE,  ~ 

KIRE      AND      MARINE      INSURANCE. 

Orrics,  415  CALIFORNIA  ST.        Telepnone,  Main  nS3. 


DAVIS     &     HILL, 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW, 
N.  W.  Cor.  Ninth  and  Broadway, 


Rooms  12, 13  and  14. 


Oakland.  Caij. 


HENRY    E.    HIGHTON, 

ATTOUNKY  AND  COCNSELLOR, 
Rooms  86-89,  Fourth  Floor,  Mills  Building,     San  Franciseo. 

W.    W.    FOOTE, 

ATTORNEY    AT    LAW, 
310  Pine  Street.  Sam  Fbancisco. 

W.  T,   BAGGETT, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 
334  Pine  Street,  San  Fbancisco,  Cal. 


J.      F.       COWDERY, 

A  rrORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Old  Odd  Fellows'  Building,  No,  3'i6  Montgomery  Street. 


SiS  Fa, 


LINDUEY     &     HICKHOKFi-, 

attorneys  and  counsellors  at  law, 
.San  Francisco  Savings  Union  Bcii^jino, 

Kooms39.  40.  41,43. 
630  Caltfoniia  St.  Telephone  645.  Sas  Fbakcis 


REMOVAL. 


D.  M.  DELMAS  and  S.  M.  SHORTRIDQE.  Attorneys  at 
Law.  hare  removed  tbelr  office  to  the  Crocker  Dullding, 
third  door,  corner  Market  and  Montgomery  streets,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


JAMES  SIMPSON,  M.  D. 

834   POST   ST. 

Hours :    1  to  3  P.  H. 


BEN.    MORGAN, 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
807  MoNTOOMERY  ST.       Rooms  1  and  2.      San  Francisco. 

FRANK    R^   WHITCOMB, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 
Rooms  171-174,  Croclter  Building.  San  Prancibco. 


HENLEY  &  COSTELLO, 

ATTORNEYS  AT  L.IW, 
101  Bansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


GIANX   POWDER   COMPANY, 

Consolidated. 


The  office  of  the  above  Company  has  been  removed  to 

430  California  Street,  San  Fraucisco. 


CBESm  BUNCH  SOUVENie  VINIAGES 

Gold  Medal,  Paris  Eiposltion,  IW. 
Gold  Medal,  Midwinter  Fair,  1894. 

No  banquet  or  dinner  is  complete  without 

Cresta  Blanca  wine. 
See  that  the  words  CRESTA  BLANCA  aie 

on  every  bottle.     None  others  genuine. 

Send  tor   new  price   list. 

CHAS.    A.    WETMORE, 

325  Fine  Street. 


Fine   Jersey    Co-ws 

FOB    S  AL£. 

Apply   to 

03S.^S.    ^OINTIE], 

Room  6.  6th  Floor,  222  SaDSome  Street,        San  Francisco. 


Subscribe  by  mail  for 
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In  California  hatred  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific monopoly  is  so  intense,  and  the  desire 
for  railroad  competition  so  universal  and 
eager,  that  criticism  of  any  of  the  acts  of  the 
projectors  of  the  new  San  Joaquin  Valley 
line  is  easily  made  to  bear  the  hue  of  trea- 
son to  the  people.  The  State  which  has  suf- 
fered so  long  from  the  thievery  and  bullying 
of  Huntington  &  Co.  is  willing  to  close  its 
eyes,  open  its  mouth,  and  swallow  as  good 
whatever  Spreckels  &  Co.  may  pop  into  it- 
Possibly  Dr.  Claus  Spreckels  has  only  benev- 
olent designs  in  taking  advantage  of  this 
mental  condition  of  the  patient,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  thinkable  that  it  would  do  Cal- 
ifornia no  harm  to  keep  her  eyes  as  well  as 
her  mouth  open.  At  this  writing  the  fate  of 
the  bill  granting  the  Harbor  Commission 
power  to  lease  to  any  new  railroad  company 
fifty  acres  of  the  waterfront  has  not  been 
decided.  The  bill  is  declared  by  Mr.  Spreck- 
els to  be  solely  in  the  interest  of  the  com- 
peting line,  and  any  suggestions  that  it 
might  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  (which  can  manufacture  new  corpo- 
rations in  the  future,  as  in  the  past)  are  met 
not  with  satisfactory  explanations  and  assur- 
ances, but  with  vehement  outcries  more  be- 
coming to  the  stump  than  the  offices  of  a 
railroad  company  which  is  expected  to  un- 
horse Collis  P.  Huntington. 

The  Examiner  is  the  only  San  Francisco 
newspaper  which  has  had  the  courage  to  risk 
some  temporary  unpopularity  by  talking  a 
little  plain  sense  about  this  bill,  introduc- 
tion of  which  was  delayed  to  the  tail-end  of 
the  session  and  then  rushed  with  a  whoop 
that  was  obviously  calculated  to  scare  off  all 
opposition,  honest  or  other.  Mr.  Hearst  has 
taken  the  proper,  the  prudent  ground  that  in 
doing  what  is  necessary  to  encourage  the 
San  Joaquin  competing  line  the  door  should 
not  be  opened  to  land-grabbers.  "The  pub- 
lic," he  says,  "  is  not  prepared  to  parcel  out 
the  waterfront  of  San  Francisco  among  any 
corporations  that  may  come  along  and  ask 
for  it,  regardless  of  their  paternity."  On  Sun- 
day last  Mr.  Spreckels  said  to  the  public,  via 
the  reporters: 

"  No  Senator  will  vote  against  this  bill  and  dare 
to  face  his  constituents  again.  It  is  not  a  private 
enteiprise.  It  is  a  public  movement  which  must 
benefit  the  workingman  first.  The  Senator  who 
votes  against  the  amendment  votes  to  take  the 
bread  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  workingnian's 
child  I'e  votes  to  keep  ihd  unemployed  out  o! 
work,  and  he  votes  I'oi-  his  own  damnation." 

But  his  vote  is  not  needed  to  show  how 


very  clumsily  Mr.  Claus  Spreckels  plays  the 
demagogue  when  he  essays  the  role.  It  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  these  hysterics  are 
real  and  not  simulated.  They  are  a  million- 
aire's imitation  of  the  popular  oratory  and 
newspaper  writing  for  which  ordinarily  he 
and  his  class  have  an  equally  profound  and 
just  contempt.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr. 
Spreckels  should  think  he  needs  such  fustian 
in  his  business  as  a  competitive  railroad 
builder.  One  instinctively  experiences  a 
doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  an  enterprise 
that  resorts  to  claptrap  so  drearily  familiar 
and  so  very,  very  cheap.  It  belongs  to  the 
sand-lot. 


Mr.  Spreckels  needs  to  be  reminded  of  his 
true  place  in  California.  He  wished  it  to  be 
understood  when  he  headed  the  new  railroad 
movement  that  he  did  so  as  a  business  man 
strictly.  His  reason  for  putting  his  money 
into  the  venture,  he  gave  us  to  understand, 
was  that  it  would  pay  him  better  to  do  so 
than  to  continue  to  submit  to  the  reign  of 
the  Southern  Pacific,  which  was  ruining  the 
commerce  and  beating  down  the  real  estate 
values  of  San  Francisco.  That  position  was 
comprehensible.  The  people  in  general  were 
delighted  to  find  that  at  last  the  private  in- 
terests of  so  rich  a  man  had  been  brought 
into  harmony  with  the  public  interests.  In 
their  enthusiasm  they  generously  applauded 
Mr.  Spreckels  as  if  his  motive  had  been 
high-minded  and  patriotic,  as  in  many  in- 
stances was  the  motive  of  subscribers  to 
the  new  road.  It  is  human  to  refrain 
from  looking  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth.  Un- 
fortunately, Mr.  Spreckels  has  permitted 
himself  to  be  carried  off  his  base  by  the  gale 
of  applause,  or,  at  all  events,  to  allow  him- 
self to  think  that  it  is  safe  for  him  to  assume 
a  place  and  a  purpose  which  are  not  his. 
As  a  business  man  attacking  a  railroad  mo- 
nopoly for  business  reasons,  Mr.  Spreckels  is 
to  be  respected  and  encouraged;  but  when  he 
turns  orator  and  borrows  the  port  and  lan- 
guage of  the  inflamed  patriot,  the  judicious 
are  to  be  pardoned  for  putting  on  their  spec- 
tacles and  examining  him.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  our  experience  of  Mr.  Spreckels  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  he  is  other  than  a 
severely  commercial  character.  When  it 
was  to  his  financial  advantage  to  fight  the 
sugar  trust  he  fought  it,  and  talked  to  the 
reporters  as  he  has  recently  been  talking  to 
them  about  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the 
competing  company  of  which  he  is  the  head. 
When  it  became  his  interest  to  cease  fight- 
ing the  sugar  trust  he  did  so  and  joined  it. 
What  has  occurred  to  induce  the  belief  that 
he  would  not  repeat  this  performance  in  the 
realm  of  railroads?  I  don't  say  that  such  is 
his  intention,  but  under  the  circumstances 
it  would  be  more  comforting  were  he  to  give 
guarantees  to  the  contrary,  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  hector  everybody  as  a  public  en- 


emy who  does  not  assist  him  to  get  such  a 
slice  of  the  waterfront  as  he  desires,  under 
conditions  that  certainly  ought  to  meet  with 
the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific. Mr.  Spreckels  has  no  right  to  ask  Cal- 
ifornia to  take  him  on  trust.  In  the  light  of 
the  past,  his  assertions  do  not  constitute  in- 
surance against  selfish  intention.  There  are 
men  connected  with  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
enterprise,  such  as  Mr.  Doyle,  Mr.  McDer- 
mott,  and  a  few  others,  who  through  the  years 
have  in  many  ways  proved  their  detestation 
of  Southern  Pacific  rule,  whom  the  people 
would  willingly  trust  and  follow  in  doubtful 
regions,  but  they  are  not  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. Moreover,  we  are  not  unfamiliar 
with  the  name  of  Spreckels  in  connection 
with  the  San  Francisco  waterfront.  The 
firm,  by  the  kindness  of  the  Harbor  Com- 
mission and  the  Pilot  Commission,  enjoy 
privileges  there  on  a  footing  denied  other 
firms.  And  further,  John  D.  Spreckels  is  a 
politician,  late  partner  of  Colonel  Dan  Burns, 
and  both  were  co-workers  with  the  Southern 
Pacific.  Another  Spreckels  is  on  the  Board 
of  Supervisors.  He  has  not  been  there  long 
enough  to  let  it  be  seen  whether  he  also  is 
energized  by  a  pure  anti-monopoly  flame. 


If  the  Valley  road  is  to  be  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Spreckelse.9,  and  is  to  begin 
as,  and  remain,  a  competing  road,  plain  talk 
is  necessary  now.  Mr.  Claus  Spreckels  is  a 
very  intelligent  old  gentleman,  who  has  a 
business  man's  estimate  of  the  relative  value 
of  popular  applause  and  money.  He  will 
not  accuse  me  of  judging  him  wrongly  when 
I  say  that  at  any  time  he  would  be  willing 
to  exchange  one  for  the  other.  California 
has  a  right  to  demand  that  he  shall  deal 
with  her  as  a  business  man  and  nothing 
else.  Let  him  stick  to  his  original  ground 
that  he  is  doing  the  work  of  an  anti-mono- 
polist because  it  pays  him  to  do  it,  and,  if 
that  is  clearly  demonstrated,  everybody  will 
believe  him.  But  when  he  takes  to  stump- 
speaking  and  newspaper  drum-beating  there 
are  more  than  myself  who  will  be  inclined 
to  fear  that  he  is  not  in  earnest — that  it  is 
not  his  eloquence  alone  on  which  he  relies 
when  he  goes  to  a  Legislature  belonging  to 
Mr.  Huntington  to  ask  privileges  for  a  road 
that  is  declaredly  hostile  in  interest  to  Mr. 
Huntington,  and  offers  a  bill  which  need- 
lessly exposes  the  waterfront  to  corporate 
rapacity. 

Behind  the  Valley  road  is  the  strength  of 
a  warm  and  united  public  sentiment,  but  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  everybody  who  has 
subscribed  for  the  stock  is  an  honest  man 
and  a  public-spirited  citizen.  When  we  see 
men  who  have  for  twenty-five  years  been 
subservient  to  the  Southern  Pacific  advanc- 
ing into  the  open  and  challenging  its  hostil- 
ity by  giving  their  money  to  arm  a  rebellion 
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againet  it,  we  can  easily  believe  they 
have  come  to  a  point  where  they  think  that 
rebellion  will  prove  more  profitable  than 
Bubmission.  But  when  there  are  bo  many 
ex-monopoliBts  in  the  regiment,  veteran 
rebelB  are  to  be  excused  for  wishing  that  the 
loyalty  of  these  new  recruits  to  an  old  cause 
ehall  be  tried  before  they  are  placed  on 
guard  at  critical  points  of  the  line.  Desert- 
ers are  to  be  desired,  of  course,  but  the 
trust  to  be  reposed  in  them  is  usually  limit- 
ed until  by  their  deeds  they  have  removed 
doubt  as  to  their  devotion  to  their  new  uni- 
form. Mr.  Lloyd  Tevis  has  subscribed  $50,- 
000  to  the  new  road.  Are  we  therefore  to 
cheer  Mr.  Tevis  as  an  anti-monopolist,  and 
reproach  ourselves  if  we  lag  a  little  in  faith 
when  he  asks  for  it?  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
TeviB  owns  much  land  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  the  value  of  which  would  be  in- 
creased by  a  competing;  road.  In  that  light 
the  $50,000  is  reasonable.  But  Mr.  Tevis 
owns  many  other  things  elsewhere.  Sup- 
pose Mr.  Huntington  could  show  Mr.  Tevis 
that  it  would  cost  him  a  good  deal  more 
than  $50,000  to  remain  true  to  the  Valley 
road,  how  many  grown  men  are  there  in  Cal- 
ifornia who  would  expect  Mr.  Tevis  to  con- 
tinue to  be  an  anti-monopolist?  Everybody 
is  glad  that  Mr.  Tevis  subscribed  $50,000, 
and  everybody  hopes  that  the  balance  of 
business  considerations  which  induced  him 
to  do  it  will  remain  undisturbed  by  Mr. 
Huntington.  And  Mr.  Tevis  is  typical.  He 
is  in  the  same  boat  with  Mr.  Spreckels  and 
most  of  the  wealthy  men  joined  with  them 
in  this  business  venture.  If  they  want  the 
confidence  of  the  public  in  their  intention  to 
build  the  road,  and,  when  it  is  built,  to  keep 
it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
they  will  forego  stump-speeches  and  newspa- 
per drum-beating,  and  devote  themselves  to 
showing  that  it  will  pay  them  to  redeem 
the  promises  that  have  gladdened  Califor- 
nia. The  best  service  that  an  anti-monopo- 
list can  now  render  the  State  is  to  keep  a 
keen  eye  on  gentlemen  who  seek  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  popular  sentiments  for  which 
they  have  never  hitherto  shown  either  sym- 
pathy or  respect.  What  we  want  is  a  com- 
peting road,  not  a  road  that  can  be  used  now 
or  hereafter  as  a  cat's-paw  wherewith  to 
draw  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  Mr.  Glaus 
Spreckels,  or  anybody  else. 

Long  before  Mr.  Spreckels  did  the  public 
service  of  bringing  the  real  estate  owners 
and  the  business  men  of  San  Francisco 
to  a  realization  of  their  power  to  help 
themselves,  I  predicted  that  there  would 
soon  be  another  railroad  through  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley.  I  did  not  have  the  Traf- 
fic Association  in  view,  for  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific understood  how  to  manage,  through  fear 
or  favor,  too  many  of  the  members  of  that  or- 
ganization. Eastern  capital,  I  knew,  was 
looking  this  way,  and  it  is  looking  this  way 
yet.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Spreckels  line  will  be  built;  but  whether 
it  shall  be  or  not.  Eastern  railroad  builders 
will  invade  the  San  Joaquin.  Huntington's 
power  is  breaking,  and  none  know  it  better 
than  Eastern  railroad  men.  A  field  so  rich 
as  the  valley,  and  a  city  so  rich  as  San 
Francisco  will  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  railroad  companies,  as  with 
other  aggregations  of  business  men,  to  seek 
for  trade,  and  California  has  been  neglected 
— or  rather  avoided — through  terror  of  Hun- 
tington, or  by  reason  of  his  ability  to  pay 
rivals  to  keep  away.  That  state  of  things  is 
coming  to  an  end.  Other  roads  want  to  tap 
this  city,  and  tap  it  they  will.  The  Spreckels 
line  will  not  be  old  before  it  has  other  than 
the  Huntington  properties  to  compete  with. 
Salt  Lake  is  reaching  out  for  communication 
with  us,  and  the  Atchison  and  Topeka  will 
not  always  be  content  to  use  the  Southern 


Pacific's  rails.  There  is  no  danger  that  the 
business  will  be  overdone.  It  was  Stanford 
who  said,  and  Huntington  concurred  with 
him,  that  jiarallel  lines  ten  miles  apart  in 
the  broad  San  Joaquin  would  pay.  As  for 
San  Francisco,  the  city  is  but  a  beginning 
of  what  it  will  be  when  railroad  competition 
vivifies  it  and  the  State.  Railroads  will 
breed  railroads.  If  Mr.  Spreckels  is  fully 
alive,  to  the  situation  he  will  recognize  that 
the  new  California  is  a  fact,  play  fair,  leave 
heroics  to  politicians,  and  set  about  building 
his  road.  It  will  pay  him  better  in  the  end 
to  do  this,  I  should  say,  than  to  give  his 
thought  to  side  grabs  on  his  own  account  or 
private  deals  with  the  common  enemy.  Sen- 
ator Stanford  when  telling  the  Pacific  Rail- 
roads Invef  tigating  Commission  how  poverty- 
stricken  the  Central  Pacific  was — the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  that  had  made  him  and  his 
partners  inordinately  and  infamously  rich — 
was  asked  how  the  road  came  to  be  so  poor 
and  himself  so  wealthy.  His  answer  was 
that  he  had  made  his  money  "  from  values 
created  by  the  road."  But  California  was 
virgin  in  those  early  days.  She  ought  to 
have  learned  some  things  in  the  interval. 
One  of  them  should  be  to  give  her  confidence 
to  railroad  builders,  no  matter  what  their 
professions  of  patriotic  purpose,  not  an  inch 
further  than  they  prove  their  desert.  For 
the  sake  of  the  Valley  road,  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  State,  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  so  old 
and  experienced  and  wise  a  business  man  as 
Mr.  Claus  Spreckels  should,  by  his  reliance 
on  popular  faith,  popular  enthusiasm,  and 
popular  gullibility,  have  brought  down  on 
the  enterprise  a  weight  of  suspicion  that  it 
will  take  some  hard  work  to  remove.  lu 
the  sixties  Mr.  Huntington  was  himself  a 
patriot  railroad  man,  and  he  has  since  then 
occasionally  made  his  appearance  in  the 
same  character,  sometimes  in  person,  some- 
times by  deputy. 


The  Oakland  election  throws  into  high 
relief  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  change 
in  popular  feeling  as  to  the  Southern  Paci- 
fic since  November  last,  when  the  people  of 
the  State  chose  Governor  Budd  and  the  peo- 
ple of  San  Francisco  Mayor  Sutro.  Oakland 
has  elected  Mr.  Davie  Mayor,  and  backed 
him  with  a  City  Council  inimical  to  corpor- 
ate pillage.  Mr.  Davie,  like  Mr.  Sutro,  has 
won  his  oflice  without  newspaper  support 
This  Letter  was  the  only  jouvnal  in  San 
Francisco  which  advocated  Mr  Sutro's  elec- 
tion, and  it  would  have  enjoyed  the  same 
distinction  in  the  case  of  Sir.  Davie  but  for 
the  fact  that  my  experience  with  Mr.  Budd 
has  made  me  rather  timid  in  vouching  for 
gentlemen  who  ask  office  as  anti-monopolists. 
Mr.  Davie  is  a  stranger  to  me.  All  I  know 
about  him  is  that  he  ran  the  Davie  ferry, 
which  scared  the  Southern  Pacific  into  re- 
ducing its  freight  and  passenger  charges. 
One  might  in  a  business  way  accomplish 
that  good  work  and  still  not  be  unsuscep- 
tible to  railroad  influence  in  oflice.  So,  in 
the  absence  of  knowledge  of  the  man,  I  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  my  esteemed  contem- 
poraries of  all  complexions  on  this  side  of 
San  Francisco  bay,  and  gave  the  candidate 
no  help.  On  the  other  side  of  the  bay  he 
had  all  the  well-known  newspapers  against 
him.  But  it  turns  out  that  Mr.  Davie  did 
not  need  the  help  of  the  Letter,  or  any  other 
journal.  It  was  the  Davie  ferry  thit  ran  for 
Mayor  of  Oakland,  and  the  Davie  ferry  got 
a  sufficient  majority,  with  plenty  to  spare. 
Let  us  hope  that  Mayor  Davie  will  be  in  the 
realm  of  politics  as  injurious  to  the  South- 
ern Pacific  monopoly  as  he  was  in  the  realm 
of  business.  He  has  a  fine  opportunity  to 
distinguish  himself  as  that  rare  phenome- 
non— a  successful  candidate  who  keeps  his 
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I  don't  know  whether  he  will  do 
this  or  not,  but  one  thing  is  made  patent  to 
everybody  by  his  election.  It  is  that  the 
people  of  California  have  had  their  fill  of 
the  Southern  Pacific,  in  and  out  of  politics, 
and  that  whenever  they  are  given  a  chance 
at  the  polls  to  deliver  a  blow  they  will 
strike. 


The  Oakland  election  will  have  a  wide  and 
reassuring  influence.  For  one  thing  it  will 
teach  Governor  Budd,  or  ought  to  leach 
him,  that  it  was  not  altogether  the  fascina- 
tion of  his  personality  that  induced  the  \  eo- 
ple  to  vote  for  him  in  a  Republican  year. 
Had  tlw  Governor  understood  this — had  he 
believed  that  he  was  elected  Governor  as  a 
protest  against  Southern  Pacific  dominance, 
and  not  because  of  his  general  superiority  to 
all  other  citizens  in  the  Slate — his  first  im- 
portant appointment  would  not  h.ave  been 
one  that  has  given  perfect  satisfaction  to  the 
railroad.  He  knew  that  the  Harbor  Com- 
mission had  for  many  years  been  under  the 
control  of  the  monopolj',  and  that  he  could 
deal  it  a  stroke  by  replacing  its  servants  with 
men  beyond  its  influence.  Instead  of  doing 
that,  he  appointed  Mr.  Colnon,  editor  of  the 
Stockton  Mail,  a  railroad  organ. 

There  is  still  some  ground  for  hope  that 
Governor  Budd  will  shake  himself  awake 
and  recover  in  part  the  respect  of  his  friends 
and  the  confidence  of  the  people.  The  Oak- 
land election  would  have  enough  significance 
to  any  man  of  sense  in  his  position  to  in- 
duce serious  reflection.  The  Southern  Pa- 
cific is  not  what  it  was,  and  ambitious  poli- 
ticians who  surrender  to  it  are  in  the  way  of 
being  wrecked.  All  that  Mr.  Budd  needed 
to  have  done  in  order  to  get  from  California 
any  office  in  her  gift  was  to  perform  his  duty, 
simply  and  straightforwardly.  He  has 
chosen  instead  to  clasp  hands  in  private 
with  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Spreckelses, 
and  about  every  other  influence  that  fought 
him  and  the  cause  which  he  and  his  party 
represented.  For  the  sake  of  a  fee  in  the 
Fair  case,  he  has  reconciled  himself  with 
George  A.  Knight,  an  old  school  -  fellow 
and  the  only  Republican  orator  who  fell  so 
far  as  to  make  use  of  the  Oregon  tilth.  Mr. 
Budd  has  alienated  nearly  all  the  men  who 
represent  the  brains  and  character  of  Demo- 
cratic leadership.  For  his  intimates  he  has 
chosen  such  statesmen  as  Mr.  Martin  Kelh- 
and  Big  Smith,  his  love  of  low  and  petty 
politics  inducing.  It  has  come  to  pass  that 
Mr.  de  Young  is  justified  in  taking  the  Chron- 
icle pulpit  and  talking  down  to  Governor 
Budd  on  the  subject  of  his  duty  to  the  pul)-  _ 
lie.  This  is  the  earned  reward  of  his  pitiful 
jobbing.  The  Democratic  press,  which  is 
naturally  averse  to  breaking  witli  a  Demo- 
cratic .administration,  has  borne  much,  and 
will  bear  more,  but  not  everything.  Should 
Mr.  Budd  make  some  of  the  appointments 
which  he  has  in  contemplation  he  will  awake 
to  the  fact  that  even  so  profound  a  politi- 
cian as  himself,  assisted  by  the  advice  of 
Martin  Kell3',ex-Uepublican  boss,  and  Reddy, 
Campbell  &  Melson,  railroad  attorneys,  can- 
not fool  the  public  or  his  party's  press — 
that  the  plan  of  walking  out  to  the  foot- 
lights and  singing  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
for  the  delectation  of  the  crowd,  and  then  re- 
tiring to  the  wings  to  do  business  with  ''  in- 
terests controlling  large  blocks  of  votes,"  is 
not  a  workable  policy.  Let  him  carry  out 
his  design  of  making  the  jobbing  Senator 
Seymour  Warden  of  San  Quentin  and  his 
reasons  for  doing  it  will  be  exposed;  let 
him  give  office  to  Dr.  Levingston,  the  ex- 
Coroner,  and  my  knowledge  of  newspaper 
signs  enables  me  to  assure  him  that  even 
the  long-suffering  Examiner  will  find  the 
courage  to  attack  him,  and  to  say  what  it 
should  have  said  long  ago  about  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  a  Southern  Pacific  journaliet  to  the 
Harbor  Comuiist.ion. 


Governor  Budd  has  been  but  two  months 
in  olhce,  and  wlien  he  was  elected  the  people 
of  Calilornia  tliouglit  him  as  good  an  anti- 
moiionoli.st  as  the  peopli:  of  Oakland  now 
think  Mr.  Uavie.  Yet  Governor  Budd  has 
sunk  to  a  plane  where  his  associates  and  ad- 
visers are  paid  attorneys  of  the  Southern 
i'acilic,  Mr.  John  D.  Spreckels,  who  wanted 
him  counted  out,  and  owns  ihe  Call  (which 
it  is  prudent  to  conciliate),  and  such  gutter- 
politicians  as  Martin  Kelly.  1  reject  the 
theory  tliat  Mr.  Budd  is  corrupt.  The  theory 
is  not  needed  to  explain  bis  extraordinary 
descent  from  the  level  that  ho  occupied  in 
the  estimation  of  his  friends  and  the  public 
previous  to  his  election.  His  descent  is  due 
to  his  intellectual  limitations  and  peculiari- 
ties. He  is  the  victim  of  his  small  cunning 
— of  his  belief  that  he  is  a  master  in  political 
intrigue.  The  elevation  of  the  Governorship 
has  made  him  dizzy,  and  his  success  in  reach- 
ing it  has  couvinced  him  that  he  possesses 
the  capacity  to  use  and  deceive  whomsoever 
he  wills.  Mr.  Budd  is  a  small  man.  For 
myself,  1  remembered  the  bright,  energetic, 
and  warm-hearted  school-boy,  and  assumed 
that  twenty -two  years  had  matured  and 
broadened  him  like  other  men.  But  a  rural 
environment  is  not  favorable  to  breadth  of 
development.  The  man,  instead  of  fulfilling 
the  promise  of  the  boy,  has  liowered  into  a 
Stockton  Talleyrand.  He  likes  the  sense  of 
power  that  is  given  by  the  bestowal  of  office 
on  others,  and  the  secret  dictation  of  the 
choice  of  subordinates  by  those  whom  he  thus 
favors.  He  believes  it  statesmanship  to 
sink  enmities  and  clasp  hands  not  only  with 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  John  D.  Spreckels, 
but  also  with  those  who  inflicted  insults  and 
injuries  upon  him,  as  George  A.  Knight,  his 
personal  traducer,  did.  If  Colonel  Dan 
Burns  had  not  gone  to  Mexico,  the  chances 
are  that  he  would  have  been  quite  as  influ- 
ential with  the  Budd  administration  as  is 
Mr.  Martin  Kelly  himself. 


But  Mr.  Budd  is  not  too  old  to  learn.  I 
know  that  this  Letter  has  had  a  saltuary  effect 
upon  him,  by  preventing  him  from  doing 
some  discreditable  things.  I  know  that  the 
Chronicle's  revelation  of  his  plans  has  caused 
him  to  change  them.  Let  the  Examiner  turn 
critic,  as  it  is  obviously  aching  to  do,  and 
oth^  influential  Democratic  journals  join 
with  it,  and  Mr.  Budd  may  yet  make  a 
reasonably  creditable  Governor,  for  there  is 
one  tiling  that  it  is  in  his  nature  to  value 
more  highly  than  the  friendship  of  interests 
controlling  large  blocks  of  votes,  and  that  is 
popularity.  Criticism  enough,  open  and 
veiled,  has  already  fallen  to  him  to  give  him 
pause,  and  I  expect  him  to  disappoint  the 
Southern  Pacific  by  vetoing  the  Anti-Scalper 
bill,  and  some  other  measures  with  whose 
Southern  Pacific  paternity  the  Sacramento 
correspondents  have  made  the  public  ac- 
quainted. But  not  until  he  has  been 
heartily  hammered  by  men  and  newspapers 
that  supported  him  in  the  belief  that  he  was 
an  honest  and  brave  man  and  a  gentleman, 
will  he  be  cured  of  the  delusion  which  has 
undone  his  administration  so  far — the  de- 
lusion that  he  can  pretend  to  be  one  thing 
and  be  another.  If  he  will  cease  to  deceive 
himself  with  the  notion  that  he  can  carry 
water  on  both  shoulders,  that  he  is  clever 
enough  to  hoodwink  everybody  about  him, 
and  befool  the  people  of  the  whole  State,  Mr. 
Budd  can  get  back  some  of  the  esteem  which 
he  has  sacrificed  for  nothing.  If  one  wishes 
to  be  Vice  President  of  the  United  Stales  he 
will  serve  himself  far  better  by  deserving  the 
backing  of  the  spirit  which  elected  Mr.  Davie 
Mayor  of  Oakland,  Mr.  Sutro  Mayor  of  San 
Francisco,  and  Mr.  Budd  Governor  of  Cali- 


fornia, than  he  can  by  making  private  ar- 
rangements with  Southern  Pacific  attorneys 
and  jobbing  legislators,  or  listening  to  the 
l>rofound  craft  of  even  a  statesman  of  Mr. 
Martin  Kelly's  calibre  and  experience.  Un- 
less the  Governor  is  altogether  a  fool  he  will 
about  ship  and  sail  a  straight  course.  He 
has  the  chart  of  his  party's  anti-monopoly 
platform  and  own  speeches,  and  his  private 
promises  made  to  his  life-long  friends,  myself 
among  them,  to  steer  by. 

That  was  a  rough  shock  that  Senator 
Biggy  of  San  Francisco  gave  the  associated 
villainies  on  Tuesday.  Nothing  so  startles 
as  the  production  of  jiroof  of  the  truth  of 
what  everybody  already  believes.  There 
are  some  Judges  on  the  bench  in  this 
town  whom  nobody  credits  with  honesty,  yet 
were  a  responsible  lawyer  to  rise  in  open 
Court  and  charge  one  of  these  Judges  to  his 
face  with  corruption,  the  town  would  be  torn 
up,  and  the  newspapers  be  excited  into  double- 
leads — the  same  newspapers  that  year  in  and 
year  out  have  hinted  at  the  corruption.  Sen- 
ator Biggy  was  the  brave  attorney.  He  told 
the  Senate  that  a  combine  existed  in  it, 
bought  to  serve  the  Southern  Pacific.  He 
said  in  part  : 

"  At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  I  had  not 
been  here  more  than  a  week  when  I  was  offered 
$7,000  to  '  stand  in  '  with  a  combination  for  every- 
thing there  was.  Tliis  session  I  was  again  offered 
on  the  floor  of  this  Senate  the  same  proposition, 
hut  the  sum  was  $8,0U0,  which  I  rejected,  and  I 
can  prove  my  accusations.  1  believe  I  wa.9  to  take 
part  in  every  cinch  bill  that  was  introduced  at  this 
session.  Last  night  there  were  two  of  them 
knocked  out.  There  were  othrjr  bills,  among  them 
the  water,  gas,  and  telephone  bills,  and  others  I 
could  mention  if  I  so  desired.  It  was  understood 
that  the  railroad  was  to  settle  with  me  when  1 
went  to  San  i^'rancisco." 

The  associated  villainies,  you  see.  The 
head-centre  is  the  Southern  Pacific.  When- 
ever any  corporation  or  any  individual  wants 
a  franchise  to  steal,  or  to  prevent  the  taking 
away  of  a  franchise  to  steal,  alliance  with 
the  Southern  Pacific  is  sought.  It  attracts 
rogues  to  co-operation  as  a  magnet  draws  bits 
of  iron.  While  Senator  Biggy  was  talking 
out  manfully,  Senator  Seymour,  who  sat  be- 
hind him,  said  in  a  low  voice,  but  not  so  low 
as  to  be  unheard  by  the  reporters,  "You'll 
get  yourself  into  trouble;  sit  down."  Sena- 
tor Seymour,  I  am  informed,  has  Governor 
Budd's  promise  of  the  Wardenship  of  San 
Quentin.  That,  however,  does  not  mean 
that  he  will  get  it,  now.  Mr.  Budd  is  fonder 
of  himself  than  he  is  of  Mr.  Seymour.  To 
the  correspondents  Senator  Biggy  gave  the 
information  that  Senator  Dunn,  also  of  San 
Francisco,  had  been  the  bribing  emissary  of 
the  associated  villainies.  The  Senate  has 
appointed  a  committee  of  investigation,  of 
course — even  Dunn  would  be  under  compul- 
sion of  custom  to  vote  for  that — and  the  Sac- 
ramento Grand  Jury  has  interested  itself. 
As  Railroad  Commissioner  La  Rue  is  fore- 
man of  the  latter  body,  there  is  a  prospect 
of  an  honest  inquiry.  But  here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Citizens'  Defense  Association, 
the  Committee  of  Eleven,  the  Civic  Federa- 
tion, and  other  reform  bodies  to  act.  They 
should  have  delegations  at  Sacramento  to 
give  support  to  Senator  Biggy,  who  will  need 
it,  for  the  atmosphere  of  a  legislature  is  not 
such  as  to  brace  an  honest  man's  courage.  He 
will  he  maligned  and  harassed  by  every  in- 
fluence which  has  an  object  in  maintaining 
the  reign  of  corruption.  He  will  be  attacked 
on  every  side;  even  his  private  business  will 
be  threatened.  Serving  the  public  in  such 
fashion  as  he  has  set  out  to  do,  is  neither 
a  pleasant  nor  profitable  avocation,  and  it  is 
due  to  him  that  the  decent  citizenship  of  the 
State,  through  every  organized  agency, 
should  rally  to  his  aid.  Even  Dr.  Dille  might 
find    time   to   go   to   the    Capital.     Morton 
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street,  in  its  relations  to  the  police,  is  a 
small  matter  in  comparison  with  exposing 
and  crushing  the  associated  villainies,  which 
habitually  and  systematically  corrupt  pub- 
lic servants  for  gain. 


The  information  is  given,  in  connection 
with  the  Biggy  disclosure,  that 

Since  the  death  of  \V.  W.  Stow,  many  strange 
stories  have  been  floating  about  the  Capital.  One 
is  that  the  dead  Park  Commissioiier  had  from  $75,- 
000  to  $125,000  locked  up  in  an  iron  chest,  the  pool 
money  of  variou'i  corporations  desiring  protection 
[the  associated  villainies,  to  wit]  to  be  divided  in 
the  Senate  when  that  body  adjourned.  Now  it  ia 
said  the  heirs  of  Stow  will  not  recognize  the  claims 
of  the  Legislators,  and  that  not  a  dollar  of  the  pool 
money  will  go  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  bo 
sturdily  earning  their  reward. 

This  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  the 
paper  from  which  I  extract  it  was  of  the 
editorial  opinion  the  day  after  Stow's  death 
that  the  improvements  in  the  Park  made  by 
him  would  continue  for  generations  a  "more 
fitting  monument  than  any  of  marble  or  of 
bronze."  If  the  story  be  true,  and  the  heirs 
have  any  scruples  as  to  retaining  possession 
of  such  dirty  money,  I  suggest  that  they 
cause  it  to  be  purified  by  fire,  and  moulded 
into  a  portrait  bust,  to  be  placed  at  some 
conspicuous  point  in  the  vicinage  of  Hunting- 
ton Falls. 

On  cynical  young  persons,  who  are  ena- 
mored of  fin  de  siede  epigram,  and  fancy 
that  faith,  hope,  charity,  honor,  and  all  the 
virtues  are  going  out  with  the  century,  the 
end  of  Oscar  Wilde,  wit,  poseur,  charlatan, 
and  fat  man,  will  have  first  a  painful  and 
then  a  healthful  efl'ect.  The  last  lustre  of 
the  century  has  done  for  him,  at  all  events. 
Of  course,  the  Marquis  of  Queensberry  may 
be  an  insane  old  gentleman,  and  he  may  be 
all  wrong  in  believing  that  Wilde  has  cor- 
rupted his  sons.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may 
be  right.  Men  generally  will  think  so.  That 
Wilde  has  invoked  the  law  tells  for  some- 
thing on  his  side,  but  when  France  is  so 
near  a  libel  suit  is  hardly  the  proper  an- 
swer to  such  an  accusation  as  that  made  by 
the  marquis.  A  man  who  has  a  particle  of 
sound  masculine  feeling  in  him  would  a 
good  deal  rather  take  his  chances  with  pis- 
tols on  the  beach  than  rest  under  a  charge 
so  unspeakable.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Oscar  Wilde,  innocent  or  guilty,  did  not  ap- 
peal to  the  code.  He  has  the  intellect  to 
comprehend  all  the  consequences  to  himself 
of  the  course  he  has  taken.  The  convic- 
tion of  Queensberry,  or  his  incarceration  in 
a  madhouse,  will  not  clear  the  master  of 
fill  de  siede  literature.  However  illogical 
the  duel  may  be,  it  needs  a  man's  courage  to 
go  out  and  fight,  and  what  is  required  of 
Wilde  now  is  to  give  proof  that  he  is  a  man. 
Better  infinitely  the  stain  of  blood,  or  the 
loss  of  it,  than  the  brand  which  the  marquis 
has  placed  upon  the  author  of  ''The  Picture 
of  Dorian  Grey,"  which  made  men  rather 
than  women  blush  as  they  were  pulled  down 
into  its  abysses  of  invirile  suggestion.  To 
most  of  those  who  are  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  levels  of  putrid  life  far  below  or- 
dinary wickedness,  that  inexpressibly  vile 
book  is  an  inferential  justification  in  ad- 
vance of  Queensberry's  measure  of  Oscar 
Wilde.  The  Ten  Commandments  have  sur- 
vived the  expiration  of  many  centuries; 
they  will  survive  this.  And  the  fate  of 
Oscar  Wilde,  professor  of  flippant  philoso- 
phy, questioner  of  commonplace  morals, 
and  shining  exemplar  of  that  fin  de  Steele 
cleverness  which  has  nastincss  for  its  motive, 
is  another  demonstration  of  the  validity  of 
the  Commandments — another  demonstration 
that  man  may  not  be  all  body  without  be^ 
coming  lower  than  the  beasts.  Even  wit 
cannot  dignify  the  act  of  going  back  to 
the  simian   state,  however   fascinating  and 
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amusing  that  deliberate  reversion  may  seem 
to  ttie  fin  de  siecle  mind,  which  is  not  large, 
and  is  lured  from  decent  thought  and  con- 
duct by  that  foppery  of  dirt  which  has 
brought  Wilde,  a  man  of  talent,  to  a  degra- 
dation beside  which  death  would  be  a  thou- 
sand times  preferable  to  any  one  who  retains 
the  instincts  of  manhood. 

Arthur  McEwen. 


THE   TWADDLER. 

On  Monday  last  I  was  able  to  rise  and  crawl  out 
into  the  sunshine— which  is  devilish  invigorating, 
and  a  great  blessing,  begad,  aa  we  ought  to  ac- 
knowledge— leaning  on  the  arm  of  my  man.  We 
had  hardly  got  a  dozen  yards  from  my  door  when 
dear  old  Harry  de  Young  encountered  us.  He  was 
on  his  way  to  call,  there  being  much  anxiety  in  our 
Bet  as  to  my  healtli.  But  he  had  a  bit  of  business 
on  his  mind,  too.  The  Chronicle  and  the  Examiner, 
as  I  suppose  people  who  find  time  to  read  news- 
papers have  noticed,  are  in  fierce  rivalry  over  liter- 
ature. Each  hi\a  set  up  a  department  called 
"  Bookland,"  and  is  eager  for  novelties,  mere  crit- 
icism being  too  slow  lor  fin  de  siecle  journalism. 

"Persiflage,"  said  Harry,  taking  my  other  arm 
to  help  my  man  support  me,  "  will  you  do  me  a 
favor? ' ' 

"Certainly,"  I  answered,  instantly;  "  what  is  it 
you  wish?" 

"I  want  you,"  said  he,  "to  write  me  a  good  long 
article  on  Trilby.' ' 

" Good  ged I  "  I  exclaimed.  "Good  ged,  my  dear 
fellow,  I  really  can't.  In  the  first  place,  the  book's 
a — er — chestnut;  and  in  the  next,  it'sdemmed  low, 
don't  you  know — artists,  musicians,  models,  and 
that  sort  of  thing." 

"Exactly,"  persisted  Harrj' — and  he  can  persist 
like  nobody  else — "  that's  just  it.    I  want  Trilby 
reviewed  from  tlie  Society  standpoint.    Before  the 
article's  printeJ,  you  can  throw  it  off  to  us  aa  a  lec- 
ture in   my  private   theatre.      I'll  drum    up    the 
nobs,  and  liave  'cm  all  there,  or  know  the  reason 
why.    If  the  nobs  don't  come,  the  nobs  don't  get 
into  the  Society  columns  of  the  Chronicle,  that's 
aU." 
"The  who,  Harry?" 
"The  nobs." 
"Don't  say  nobs." 

"Why,  is  it" 

"Yes;  it's  \'ulgar.  Say  swagger  people." 
"That's  the  racket,  is  it?"  said  Harry,  wringing 
my  hand,  gratefully.  '■  Well,  swagger  people  goes, 
PersiHage.  You  can  have  your  own  price  for  the 
article,  and  the  usual  thing  lor  the  lecture.  Hang  it, 
to  have  a  high-toned  old  nob  like  you  to  steer  one 
is  worth  a  lot  to  a  man  who's  after  points." 

And  the  dear  boy  left  me.  He  is  worth  instruct- 
ing, for  1  ntver  saw  a  more  appreciative  man  in  my 
lile.  I've  taught  him  what  to  do  with  his  knife, 
and  how  to  dispose  of  iris  napkin,  and  other  of 
those  trifles  about  which  so  many  of  our  busy  men 
of  large  means  remain  deplorably  ignorant.  He 
had  hardly  gone  when  my  eccentric  young  friend, 
Hearst,  appeared,  with  his  bauds  in  his  trousers' 
pockets.  i  call  him  eccentric,  for  confound  me 
if  1  can  understand  why  a  man  with  half  a  dozen 
millions  should  bother  liimself  about  conducting  a 
newspaper. 

"  fersitlage,"  said  he,  "  I  want  you  to  do  me  a 
favor.  1  want  you  to  write  me  a  review  of  Trilby 
— haughty,  fcupercilioua,  and  as  aristocratic  as  the 
devil,  lloie  L>u  ilaurier  from  the  Society  point  of 
view." 

1  explained  that  I  had  just  engaged  to  do  that  for 
the  Chronicle. 

"  I'll  give  you  twice  as  much  as  De  Young,"  he 
said. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  I  reminded  him,  "  an  engage- 
ment IS  an  engagement." 
"  'Ihree  times  as  much,"  he  answered. 
"  I'm  in  Honor  bound  to  De  Y'oung,"  I  objected. 
"Four  times." 
"  It  woul  1  be  disgraceful." 
"Five  times." 

"isir!"  1  exclaimed,  "it  is  evidently  necessary 
that  1  should  remind  you  that  I  am  a  gentleman." 
"Oh,  be  hang,"  he  laughed.  "Journalism  is  jour- 
nalism." 

But  he  understood  the  rebuke,  nevertheless. 
Alter  a  moment's  thought,  he  burst  out  with  : 

"Persitlage,  you  can  help  me  to  a  scoop,  and 
you  can  send  in  a  bill  for  what  you  like.  You 
know  all  the  women  of  Society.  Get  me  photo- 
graphs of  their  feet,  and  I'll  run  a  Trilby  page  of 
'em." 

I  said  it  would  be  most  indelicate,  and,  in  spite 
of  magnificent  pecuniary  inducements,  obstinately 
jefuaed. 


"Well,"  he  went  on,  biting  his  moustache  and 
tugging  at  his  hair  impatiently.  "  What'll  you 
take  for  a  photograph  of  yourself?  Won't  sell  it? 
Give  you  ten  dollars  to  let  one  of  my  artists  draw 
yuur  foot.     By  gad,  1  m  set  on  that  toot  idea.'' 

I  suggeated  that  photographs  of  Harry  Veuve's 
hands  would  please  tiie  ladies  better,  and  the 
thought  seemed  to  strike  Hearst  favorably,  for  he 
scribbled  me  an  order  for  twelve  dozen  iresta 
Bedamca,  and,  calling  a  cab,  offered  the  man  double 
fare  to  whip  his  horses  to  the  Examiner  office. 
Egad,  I'm  glad  I  am  a  specialist,  and  not  an  or- 
dinary newspaper  man.  X  need  repose,  and  the 
hurry  and  rush  of  these  great  modern  metropolitan 
dailies  would  kill  me. 

Since  Monday,  Society  will  be  pleased  to  learn,  I 
have  improved  rapidly,  and  am  now  able  to  go 
abroad  again  without  the  company  of  my  man. 


I  regret  that  I  did  not  think  at  the  time  to  give 
my  young  friend  Hearst  a  little  advice  about 
another  matter,  but  I  have  written  fully  to  him  on 
the  subject,  which  is  perhaps  just  as  well,  though 
I  think  1  am  even  more  eloquent  and  convincing  in 
speech  than  with  the  pen,  practiced  writer  as  1 
am.  The  topic  on  which  I  addressed  him  was  the 
inordinate  amount  of  attention  which  he  gives  in 
his  paper  to  females,  once  Californians,  who  have 
succeeded  in  becoming  more  notorious  abroad  than 
they  were  here.  On  moral  grounds  1  objected  to  this 
since  as  it  has — as  my  friend  Dr.  DiUe  has  convinced 
me — a  deleterious  effect  upon  girls  deprived  of 
proper  instruction  in  what  is  and  is  not  desirable 
to  achieve.  But  I  wrote  him  mure  particularly 
concerning  Miss  Neustretter,  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  in- 
fatuation for  whom  has  disrupted  one  of  our  best 
American  families.  Divorce  having  freed  the  gen- 
tleman, we  may  be  prepared  any  day  lo  get  the 
news  that  he  has  proved  the  purity  of  his  affection 
for  Miss  Neustretter  by  offering  her  his  hand.  In 
that  case,  aa  I  have  urged  upon  Mr.  Hearst,  his 
publications  will  embarrass  .Society,  which,  of 
course,  cannot  well  refuse  to  accept  the  bride  of  a 
man  of  Mr,  Vanderbilt's  wealth.  Until  Miss 
Neustretter,  and  other  ladies  of  her  class,  have 
been  married,  it  really  is  not  well  that  they  should 
too  frequently  figure  in  the  ."society  columns  of  a 
family  newspaper.  Of  course  it  is  difficult  to  draw 
the  line,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  have  given  my 
judgment  to  my  friend  Hearst,  who  in  these  mat- 
ters has  not,  I  must  say,  as  severe  a  taste  as  my 
older  friend  De  Y'oung.  Possibly  the  latter' s 
superior  devotion  to  a  Society  career  has  quickened 
his  sensibilities  and  given  him  a  higher  standard 
of  propriety  than  his  rival.  Sink  me,  if  my  cares 
in  correcting  the  errors  of  my  newspaper  friends 
are  not  among  my  heaviest  burdens. 


My  strength  was  sufficient  on  Wednesday  to 
allow  me  to  visit  Sacramento,  where  I  was  relieved 
of  all  doubt  as  to  a  matter  in  which  the  public  has 
an  equal  interest  with  myself. 

"  Persiflage,"  said  Governpr  Budd,  when  he  had 
signed  to  Dr.  Levingston,  Mr.  Jletson,  and  Martin 
Kelly  to  withdraw  from  the  Executive  Chamber, 
"  Persiflage,  1  am  now  free  to  say  to  you  that  you 
shall  have  the  appointment  ol  Labor  Commis- 
sioner." 

I  bowed  and  murmured  my  thanks. 

"As  you  know,"  continued  his  Excellency, 
"there  are  many  applicants  for  this  responsible 
position,  all  of  them  backed  by  enormous  influ- 
ence. In  fact,  sir,  more  than  one  has  the  indorse- 
ment of  interests  controlling  large  blocks  of  votes. 
Nevertheless,  I  have  chosen  you." 

Again  I  bowed. 

"Others  are  as  worthy,  others  are  ag  well — per- 
haps better — fitted  for  the  onerous  duties  of  the 
office,"  continued  our  Chief  Magistrate,  "  but  none 
of  them,  my  dear  Persiflage,  have  your  social 
standing.  That,  I  frankly  say,  is  my  reason  for 
selecting  you.  You  are  the  most  respectable  man 
I  know,  and  what  this  Administration  now  stands 
most  in  need  of  is  respectability.  Give  me  your 
hand.  Labor  Commissioner  Persiflage." 

So  that's  settled,  thank  heaven.  Of  course,  I  do 
not  expect  my  commission  to  be  signed  and  sealed 
and  formally  delivered  until  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  Legislature.  I  have  enemies  in  both  branches 
of  that  body,  and  the  Governor,  as  all  men  of  polit- 
ical understanding  will  comprehend,  cannot  afford 
to  offend  the  Legislature  while  he  has  plane  the 
carrying  out  of  which  may  depend  on  its  co-opera- 
tion. 

I  treated  dear  old  Uncle  George  Bromley  to  a  bot- 
tle at  the  Bohemian  on  my  return ,  a  mark  of  friend- 
liness which  brought  tears  to  his  eyes,  as  well  as 
surprise  to  his  honest  countenance.  All  the  club- 
men are  offering  their  congratulations,  and  I  am 
tliinking  of  giving  up  my  lodgings  and  moving  to 
the  Occidental. 

Since  I  penned  the  above,  instructions  have 
reached  me  that  the  subordinates  in  my  office  will 
be  named  by  the  Governor,  and  that  in  due  time 
Martin  Kelly  and  P.  Reddy  will  disclose  their  iden- 
tity to  me. 


While  I  was  still  confined  to  my  bed  last  week,  X 
was  called  on  to  sit  as  a  Court  of  Honor,  respecting 
the  very  matter  which  lad  been  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  making  me  ill.  Although  the  news- 
papers, fortunately,  have  cea'sed  to  chatter  in  their 
ignorant  way  of  the  Burlingame  affair.  Society  con- 
tinued troubled.  By  unanimous  consent  the  case 
was  laid  before  me  for  settlement.  The  facts  agreed 
upon  were  as  follows : 

1.  Mr.  Casserly  invited  the  Gaiety  Girls  to 
Burlingame,  and  asked  Mr.  Macdonough  to  join 
with  him  as  a  host,  to  which  Mr.  Macdonough  con- 
sented. 

2.  Mr.  Casserly  learned  that  news  of  the  pro- 
posed excursion  having  got  abroad.  Society  was 
making  shocked  objection. 

3.  Mr.  Casserly  thereupon  informed  .Mr.  Mac- 
donough of  Society's  state  of  mind,  and  proposed 
to  abandon  the  enterprise,  whereupon  Mr.  Mac- 
donough said,  "Oh,  Society  be  hanged!  " 

4.  On  the  day  appointed,  Mr.  Casserly  left  Mr. 
Macdonough  to  play  the  host  alone,  himself  speed- 
ing ahead  to  Burlingame,  where  he  mingled  with 
the  fashionable  throng;  and  when  the  Gaiety  Girls 
arrived  in  charge  of  -Mr.  Macdonough,  he  (Mr.  Cas- 
serly) had  thus  erected  an  alibi,  a  complete  defense 
against  the  accusation  of  being  particrps  criminia. 

After  listening  to  argument,  I  handed  down  the 
following  findings : 

1.  It  was  wrong  in  Mr.  Casserly  to  invite  the 
Gaiety  Girls  to  Burlingame. 

2.  Though  it  was  through  Mr.  Casserly  that  Mr. 
Macdonough  became  involved  in  the  affair,  it  was 
prudent  and  justifiable  in  Mr.  Cisserly  to  refuse  to 
persist  in  a  wrong  when  he  found  that  Society  dis- 
approved of  his  course. 

3.  The  charge  that  Mr.  Casserly  put  his  friend 
Macdonough  "  in  a  hole  "  is  sustained ;  but  as  the 
alternative  was  for  Mr.  Casserly  to  go  and  inform 
the  stage  ladies  that  he  couldn't  take  them,  because 
his  friends  in  Society  wouldn't  stand  it,  it  is  not 
clear  that  he  is  blameworthy.  Every  gentleman 
understands  that  it  is  preferable  to  put  a  friend  in 
a  hole  than  to  insult  ladies,  even  those  of  the  stage. 

4.  That  Mr.  Casserly  is  wholly  exonerated  be- 
cause of  the  respect  which  he  has  ahowu  for  So- 
ciety's feelings  tnroughout,  whereas  it  is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  that  Mr.  Macdonough,  by 
standing  true  to  his  reprehensible  engagement,  and 
employing  contemptuous  language  regarding  So- 
ciety and  its  feelings,  has  convicted  himself  of  be- 
ing unworthy  to  mingle  therewith,  at  least  for  a 
time.  And  the  Court  recommends  -Mr.  Macdon- 
ough to  seek  polish  in  foreign  travel. 

My  findings  have,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  met  with 
general  approval.  Mr.  Casserly  has  personally 
thanked  me,  and  as  for  young  Macdonough,  it 
doesn't  matter  to  me,  or  anybody  in  our  set,  what 
he  thinks,  for  it  has  become  notorious  that  he 
scofl'ed  at  me  and  my  findings,  describing  me  as  a 
"  ahelf-worn  ass,"  begad,  and  my  conclusions  as 
"  rot."  The  Gaiety  Girls  are  gone,  together  with 
the  men  of  the  company — who  should  never  have 
been  asked  to  Burlingame  to  play  polo  —  and  I 
don't  mind  saying,  unofficially,  that  Mr.  Macdon- 
ough'a  behavior,  in  tuto,  was  disgraceful  — yes,  con- 
found me,  disgraceful.  I  wash  my  hands  of  him, 
and  if  he  does  not  travel,  he  shall  find  whether  or 
not  Persiflage  can  regulate  the  temperature  of  So- 
ciety's shoulder,  the  insolent  young  sprig.  I  am 
not  as  young  as  lie,  but  I  defy  him,  and  1  wish  that 
defiance  to  be  construed  as  unlimited,  by  gad ! 


"  John,"  I  said  yesterday  to  my  opulent  and 
statesmanlike  friend,  J.  D.  Spreckela,  "  John,  I 
wonder  how  you  could  find  it  in  your  heart  to  do 
it?" 

"  To  do  what.  Persiflage?  "  he  inquired,  return- 
ing a  smile  for  my  mournful  look. 

"  Why,"  said  1,  "here  you've  gona  and  turned 
anti-monopolist,  and  are  using  the  moat  injurious 
and  inflammatory  language  respecting  the  South- 
ern Pacific.  I'm  glad  Burns  is  in  Mexico.  It 
would  break  the  Colonel's  heart  if  he  were  here." 

"Oh,  hang  Burns."  cried  Spreckels;  "it's  all 
over  between  us,  you  know." 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  I  understand  about  that,  but  it 
was  not  so  long  ago  that  you  were  working  hand- 
in-hand  with  him  and  in  harmony  with  the  S.  P. 
But,  letting  Burns  go,  how  can  you  look  Herrin  in 
the  face?  You  toiled  with  him  to  elect  a  Legis- 
lature and  Board  of  Supervisors  that  would  be  free 
from  communistic  influence,  yet  you  have  deliber- 
ately got  the  Legislature  to  ^ive  you  fifty  acres  of 
the  waterfront,  wher,  as  you  and  I  know,  the  S.  P. 
wants  it  all.  It  must  be  a  blow  to  Herrin's  faith 
in  human  nature.  ' 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,  old  man,"  replied  John, 
cheerily.  "There  are  some  things  that  even  you 
don't  catch  on  to  all  at  once.  When  you  see  Herrin 
you'll  find  him  happy  enough." 

1  hope  so,  I  hope  so,  but  I  fear.  These  audden 
changea  in  the  attitudes  of  our  great  men  bewilder 
me,  I  confess.  In  spite  of  Spreckels's  assurances,  I 
am  willing  to  stake  my  reputation  for  acumen  that 
my  friend  Herrin  does  not  approve  of  this  division 
of  the  waterfront. 

PeBsiFLAaB, 
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MARK  TWAIN'S  OTHER  DUEL 

A    Fierce   Challenge    to   an   Enemy   in    Old    Washoe 
Days. 

It  is  with  confidence  and  gentle  pride  that  the 
American  press  warns  Max  O'Rell  not  to  press 
Mark  Twain  on  the  dueling  business,  for  Mark  once 
lived  in  Nevada  and  California,  and  is  credited  by 
his  countrymen  with  having  in  those  heroic  days 
worn  pistols  in  his  boots  and  been  quick  on  the 
draw.  It  ia  true  that  Mr.  Clemens  knows  all  about 
dueling,  up  to  the  point  of  lighting  a  duel.  He 
nearly  had  one  in  Waslioe,  and  underwent  all  the 
preliminary  agonies.  If  Max  O'Rell  thinks  he  can 
induce  the  old  Corastocker  to  live  through  them 
again,  he  dreams. 

Mark  was  down  at  Careon  as  the  legislative  cor- 
respondent of  the  Virginia  City  Enterpriise,  Joseph 
T.Goodman  proprietor,  and  was  roasting  everybody 
in  his  genial  way.  At  that  period  of  his  life  Mr. 
Clemens  was  unsympathetic  toward  fashion,  such 
being  then,  as  now,  the  Sagebrush  sentiment.  At 
Carson  was  an  extremely  fashionable  young  ladies' 
seminary,  kept  bv  a  Mrs.  Cutler.  Mr.  Cutler  shone 
in  a  reflected  light  only.  That  is  about  all  he  did, 
and  nobody  had  much  respect  for  him.  A  man  who 
doesn't  support  his  wife,  but  lets  things  reverse 
themselves,  cannot  look  for  popular  esteem  over  in 
masculine  Nevada.  In  one  of  his  letters,  in  an  in- 
cidental, poisonous  way,  Mark  permitted  himself  to 
sneer  at  the  fashionable  seminary.  Mr.  Cutler, 
though  a  satellite,  surprised  everybody  by  suddenly 
evincing  a  fierce  and  warlike  spirit.  He  published 
a  card  denoi-ncing  tlie  Enterprhe  correspondent 
(who  signed  his  letters)  as  a  falsifier,  a  coward, 
and  a  scoundrel.  Mr.  Clemens  shared  the  general 
surprise.  But  while  other  people  laughed,  he 
didn't.  Dueling  had  not  gone  out.  The  proprietor 
of  his  paper  had  been  on  the  field  with  the  Hon. 
Tom  Fitcfi,  and  lamed  that  eloquent  gentleman  for 
life. 

Nobody  who  knows  Mark  Twain  would  call  him 
a  coward.  But  he  has  always  been  an  extremely 
nervous  man,  with  a  vivid  imagination.  A  person 
of  that  kind  witli  one  duel  in  prospect  fights  a  thou- 
sand duels. 

Mr.  Clemens  consulted  hia  friends.  Their  judg- 
ment was  unanimous.  He  must  call  the  aggressive 
and  intrepid  Cutler  out.  Mr.  Steve  Gillis,  room- 
mate of  Mr.  Clemens,  and  one  of  the  best  shots,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  awiftest  printera,  in  the  world, 
was  particularly  insistent  on  this.  Mark  agreed. 
He  would  challenge  Cutler,  and  have  his  blood — 
that,  of  course.  But  he  must  have  a  little  time  for 
preparation.  He  owned  to  Mr.  Gillis  that  he  was 
unused  to  firearms,  and  asked  if  it  wouldn't  be 
idiocy  to  go  forth  and  be  killed,  instead  of  learning 
first  to  shoot,  and  then  killing  Cutler  instead.  Mr. 
Gillis  assented  to  this  view,  and  morning  and  even- 
ing escorted  Mr.  Clemens  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
town.  As  the  pistols  cracked,  and  the  echoes 
whipped  into  Virginia  from  the  Geiger  grade,  the 
gamblers  and  other  men  of  nerve  would  nod,  and 
smile  gravely,  and  say  one  to  the  other:  "That's 
Sam.    You  bet  he'll  do  for  that  Carson  chap." 

"That  Carson  chap  came  up  to  Virginia  frequently, 
and  was  treated  with  a  new  deference.  The  Corn- 
stock  couldn't  reconcile  the  facts,  but  it  had  to 
admit,  nevertheless,  that  the  man  who  let  his  wife 
do  the  money-making  appeared  to  have  sand. 

Somehow  Mr.  Cutler  and  Mr.  Clemens  never  met 
during  these  visits  Mr.  Clemens  was  either  out 
of  town  or  so  busy  in  the  Enterprise  office  that  he 
hadn't  time  to  go  forth  and  hunt  the  enemy. 

"I  don't  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Clemens  to  Mr.  Gil- 
lis, "  that  there's  any  way  out  of  this  thing,  ia 
there,  Steve?  No;  of  course  not.  I've  got  to  kill 
that  man,  and  I  do  wish  he  was  dead,  damn  him. 
I  ain't  afraid,  you  understand,  Steve.  I  have  no 
dread  at  all  about  remorse,  and  that  sort  of  twaddle, 
for  I'm  perfectly  willing  to  murder  him,  confound 
him;  but  I'm  that  nervoua  I  don't  know  what  to 
do.  If  I  could  help  worrying  about  the  preliminaries 
I  could  kill  him  calmly  and  with  an  eaty  conscience, 
but  all  the  bother  about  going  out,  measuring  the 
distance,  tossing  for  position,  and  the  like,  puts  me 
in  a  twitter  and  a  sweat.  If  any  man  says  I'm 
afraid,  lie's  a  liar,  but  when  a  body  has  nerves  he 
lacks  decision,  somehow.  Now,  I've  half  a  mind  to 
walk  right  up  to  him  on  the  street  and  aaeaaainate 
him,  and  have  it  over  with." 

"  Well,  your  friend  Culler  has  skipped  again, 
Sam,"  said  Colonel  Abe  Edgiugton,  coming  in.  "  I 
saw  him  just  now  going  out  on  the  Carson  stage." 
Mark  sat  down  and  thought  with  wrinkled  brow. 
Then  he  awore  a  big  military  oath,  and  penned  the 
following  note : 
"  Cyru»  Culler,  Esq. — 

"  Sir  :  Your  infamous  card  of  two  weeks  ago  has 
just  been  called  to  my  attention,  and  I  learn  that 
you  are  in  Virginia  City  to-daj'.  I  denounce  you 
as  a  poltroon  and  a  liar. 

"  "This  letter  will  be  handed  to  you  by  my  friend, 
Mr.   Stephen  Gillis,  who  is  empowered  by  me  to 


make  such  arrangements  as  the  code  of  honor  re- 
quires. I  shall  accept  no  apology  from  you,  and 
beg  that  you  ^ve  me  satisfaction  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  Time  is  too  precious  to  waste  on  a  cur 
of  your  stripe. 

"  Your  obed't  s'rv't, 

"S.\MOKL  L.  Clemens." 

"  But  he's  gone  to  Carson,  and  I  can't  see  him 
within  twenty-four  hours,"  objected  Mr.  Gillis. 

"  It  doesn't  matter,"  said  Mr.  Clemens. 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  observed  Mr.  Edgingtou. 
"  You  can  bring  him  up      Sam  will  wait  for  him." 

"N-o-o,"said  Mr.  Clemens,  "if  he  doesn't  ac- 
cept that  challenge  —  and  the  Lord  knows  it's 
straight  and  sharp  enough,  ain't  it?— he'll  have  to 
wait  on  my  convenience,  the  cowardly  scrub.  A 
body  can't  be  hanging  round  here  forever  just  to 
fight  a  thing  like  Cutler.  That's  my  ultimatum. 
Steve,  you  know  I  can  hit  a  tomato  can  at  twenty 
paces  now,  and  that  I  mean  business.  Shake  that 
note  under  his  nose,  and  see  what  the  white-livered 
wretch  will  do." 

"Perhaps  I'd  better  mail  it,"  suggested  Mr. 
Gillis. 

"  That'd  do  first  rate — if  you  think  it'd  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  code." 

"  And  he'd  get  it  to-morrow  evening,"  said  Mr. 
Gillis. 

"Which  would  bring  him  here  next  morning," 
added  Mr.  Edgingtcn. 

"If  he  has  the  aand,"  remarked  Mark,  scorn- 
fully. 

The  deadly  missive  was  mailed,  and  the  same 
night  Mr.  Clemens,  suddenly  promoted  to  be  San 
Francisco  correspondent  of  "the  Enterprise,  left  on 
the  stage  for  Sacramento. 

When  Mr.  Clemens  returned  to  the  Comstock, 
some  years  later,  it  was  as  a  lecturer,  and  famous. 
And  Mr.  Cutler  was  dead. 

QjARTz  Jackson. 

Mariposa,  March  IMh. 


MANHOOD. 


Not  till  life's  heat  has  cooled. 

The  headlong  rush  slowed  to  a  quiet  pace. 
And  every  purblind  passion  that  had  ruled 

Our  noisier  years  at  last 

Spurs  ua  in  vain,  and,  weary  of  the  race. 

We  care  no  more  who  loses  or  who  wins — 

Ah !  not  till  all  the  beat  of  life  seems  paat 

The  beat  of  life  begina. 

To  toil  for  only  fame. 
Hand-clapping  and  the  fickle  gusts  of  praise. 
For  place  or  power  or  gold   to  eild  a  name 
Above  the  grave  whereto 
All  paths  will  bring  us,  were  to  lose  our  days. 
We  on  whose  ears  youth's  passing  bell  baa  tolled. 
In  blowing  bubbles,  even  as  children  do. 
Forgetting  we  grow  old. 

But  the  world  widens  when 
Such  hope  of  trivial  g^in  that  ruled  us  lies 

Broken  among  our  childhood's  toys,  for  then 
We  win  to  self-control 
And  mail  ourselves  in  manhood,  and  there  rise 
Upon  ua  from  the  vast  and  windless  height 
Those  clearer  thoughts  that  are  unto  the  soul  , 
What  stars  are  to  the  night. 

— The  Spectator. 


HEART  TO  HEART  TALKS  WITH  MEN. 

BY   AUNT  DINAH. 

[Under  this  heading  I  will  cheerfully  answer,  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  all  questions  sent  to  me. — 
Adnt  Dinah.] 

Wager. — Beta  are  not  decided  in  this  column. 
Neither  Mark  Twain  nor  Max  O'Rell  can  be  re- 
garded as  absolutely  infallible,  and  only  the  ortho- 
dox clergymen  really  know  which  is  the  wickedest 
city  in  the  world. 

Los  Angeles.— There  is  still  hope  that  a  murder 
has  been  committed ;  do  not  hastily  adopt  the  hor- 
rible suspicion  that  a  woman's  leg  has  been  depoa- 
ited  in  your  garbage  barrel  by  persons  who  are  not 
hoping  thereby  to  preserve  their  own  necks. 

Anxious. — Wax  the  ends  of  your  mustache  and 
ofTer  yourself  on  the  installment  plan.  Styles  in 
husbands  change  remember,  and  although  counts 
are  very  much  in  vogue  this  season,  the  craze  is 
not  more  general  than  that  for  coachmen,  and  the 
latter  was  abort  lived.  If  your  inamorata  will  lis- 
ten to  reason  you  might  urge  upon  her  that  counts 
do  not  wear  well,  and  that  they  are  as  difiicult  to 
dispose  of  as  an  out-of-date  hoop  skirt. 

Blackstone. — I  do  not  know  why   the  newspa- 

Ears  permitted  five  expelled  members  of  the  Portia 
aw  Club  to  "  depose"  the  Dean  in  their  columns. 


Possibly  they  were  moved  by  holy  charity,  or  pos- 
sibly they  were  bewitched  by  the  charms  of  the 
naughty  "  Board  of  Regents  "  whose  pictures  they 
publish. 

Georgie. — All  bleachea  and  dyes  are  injurious  to 
the  hair.  Any  unscented  cream  tends  to  soften 
and  whiten  the  skin.  A  young  man  should  be 
very  distant  and  dignified  to  any  lady  who  is  in- 
clined to  be  rude  in  Tier  manner  to  him. 

ExcLrsivE. — It  is  not  bad  form  to  allow  your 
portrait  to  be  looked  at  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Children's  Home  and  the  Children's  Hospital. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  v^ry  eaay  and  pleasant  way 
to  do  good,  and  you  only  exiiibityour  own  crabbed 
nature  when  you  close  your  eyes  upon  the  portraits 
and  forget  the  beautiful  purpose  for  which  they 
are  shown. 

Phiz.— I  fear  that  the  Good  Fathers  at  Sacra- 
mento were  turned  from  their  evident  intention  to 
bestow  upon  their  "  queens  "  the  right  of  suffrage 
by  recent  instances  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
some  ladiea  to  take  part  in  the  general  "loot." 

SiBiBB. — Your  criticism  of  the  papers  is  very 
cruel  and  unjust.  All  newspapers  employ  censors, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  expurge  all  suggestive  matter 
and  prevent  anything  being  printed  which  could 
bring  a  blush  to  any  cheek.  'This  is  deemed  advis- 
able because  the  pacers  are  often  used  for  reading 
lessons  in  the  schools ;  and  such  instructive  arti- 
cles as  those  relating  to  the  Fair  estate  and  the 
trial  of  Oscar  Wilde  stimulate  the  mental  activity 
of  the  young  without  being  the  least  bit  sensa- 
tional. 

Em.^cipated. — When  making  potato  salad,  use 
freshly  boiled  potatoes. 

Kansas. — It  is  never  in  good  tjste  to  walk  or 
ride  with  a  young  lady  after  dark.  A  pretty  man, 
of  course,  always  attracts,  but  it  ia  the  interesting 
man  who  retains  friends. 

Frank. — It  ia  evidence  of  very  great  youth  and 
inexperience  when  a  lady  announces  that  all  men 
are  faithless  and  changeable,  and  the  next  time  the 
young  woman  aays  this  to  you  I  should  advise  your 
telling  her  that  she  is  talking  in  a  very  silly  man- 
ner and  that  you  do  not  wish  to  listen  to  her. 

Fiance. — As  the  young  lady  has  deceived  you 
by  coming  to  you  under  an  assumed  name,  and 
as  you  have  discovered  that  she  is  already  married 
to  another,  I  should  advise  your  breaking  the  en- 
gagement, provided  you  can  do  so  without  hurting 
the  young  lady's  feelings. 

Sentiment. — A  band  of  crape  upon  the  hat  and 
a  scarlet  carnation  in  the  buttonhole  are  by  no 
means  in  bad  taste.  The  combination  conveya  the 
impression  in  the  most  delicate  manner  that, 
though  you  mourn,  it  is  not  as  one  without  hope. 


MRS.  NETTIE     LI  A  ID 
HARRISON'S      riAMrv 

INVIGORATOR 


SOFTENS,  Beautlfiei  and  Pre- 
serves Hair  from  Falling  Out, 
Stops  advance  of  Graynefls,  In- 
dneea  Vigorous  Secretiou  of  the 
Natural  Coloring  Pigment. 

Continued  application  caHsea 
Ricii  and  Lusorious  Hair  to 
Grow  on  Bald  HeadB. 

Is  Guaranteed  to  be  Better  than 
any  other  Hair  Vigor  made. 

Free  from  any  Poison 
PRICE,  11.00. 

Sold  by  all  Drugeista. 

MRS.     NETl  IE      HARRISON, 

40  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco  Oal, 


GOOD  WORK. 


FAIR  PRICES. 


JAMES   H.   BARRY, 

PRINTER, 

"THE  STAR"  OFFICE,  429  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


HORSES      PASTURED 

$1.50    per    Month. 

GOOD      FEED     AND     CARK  I 
Send  for  Circular.        F.  A.  HTDE,  630  Comraerelal  St. 


$150   for   a  .Sninmer   Home. 

Beaullfal  lots,  50x160  each,  at  Alto  on  the  North  Pacific 
Coast  Railway,  only  40  minutes'  ride  from  San  KrancUco,  lor 
9150.  in  easy  monthly  payments.  No  Saloons  or  other 
Nuisances  Allowed.    For  Maps  and  full  particiilara,  apply 

JOOST    &    WOOLLEY, 
4  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Franclaoo. 


An  advertisement  in 


ARTHUR  McEWEN'S  LETTER 

Is  seen  by  the  intelligent  men  and  women  of  the  Coast. 


ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


A  MAJOR  MAX  STORY. 

BY   BDWAKD   W.   TOWNSEND. 

"  la  there  not  something  or  other  going  on  over  in 
Brooklyn,  or  somewhere?  "  asked  Mrs.  Max,  with 
a  sUght  frown  puzzling  her  usually  very  placid 
brow. 

The  Major  opened  his  mouth  to  speak  so  many 
times  before  he  finally  uttered  a  sound  that  the 
setter  dog,  who  was  observing  him  with  cocked 
head,  gave  a  little  bark  of  impatience  and  tramped 
nervously  with  his  fore  feet. 

•  Mrs.  Max  did  not  take  notice  of  the  Major's  si- 
lence or  the  setter's  vocalism,  for  she  was  busy 
spreading  on  some  very  hot  toast  some  vei-y  fine 
caviare.  That  must  be  done  with  great  expedition 
or  the  toast  becomes  cold. 

By  the  way,  do  not  commit  the  barbarism  of 
spreading  the  caviare  thickly  on  the  toast,  for  that 
is  likely  to  result  in  mu8>ine8S,and,any  way,  it  aids 
and  abets  the  natural  tendency  of  the  toast  to  be- 
come cold  before  the  sandwich  is  ready  to  be  eaten, 
and  the  lemon  juice  must  be  superadded  after  the 
spreading,  and  that  is  another  chilling  delay. 

At  last  the  Major  said,  with  forced  composure: 
"  No,  my  dear.  Nothing  is  goini:  on  in  Brooklyn. 
On  the  contrary,  quite  otherwise;  everything  has 
stopped  going  on  in  Brooklyn.  That  statement  is 
confusing,  too;  involving  as  it  does,  the  violent  as- 
sumption that  anything  ever  started  there.  But 
why  did  you  ask?  " 

"Ask  what?"  Mrs.  Max  resiwnded,  her  placidity 
restored,  because  the  sandwiches  were  completed 
and  not  cold. 

"  Did  you  not  ask  me  if  something  was  not  going 
on  in  Brooklyn?" 

"Oh,  to  be  sure?" 

Mrs.  Max  put  triangular  sandwiches  on  her  own 
and  the  Major's  plates,  motioned  to  the  whisky 
decanter  and  the  water  carafe  as  a  reminder  for 
the  Major  to  do  his  duty,  and  as  he,  like  a  soldier, 
obeved,  she  added: 

""Why,  Mrs.  Jack  Daring  told  me  that  she  knew 
a  man'  in  the  Twenty-second — I  do  not  know 
whether  he  was  in  his  twenty-seiond  year  or  from 
the  "Twenty-second  ward — wlio  had  lieen  in  Brook- 
lyn, where  everybody  was  killing  somebody,  though 
what  for  I  am  not  sure." 

Mrs.  Max  sipped  her  whisky  and  water  be- 
tween bites  of  her  sandw  ich  and  resumed : 

"I  pretended  to  know  all  about  it,  because  Mrs. 
Jack  is  always  so  delighted  when  she  finds  out  that 
she  knows  anything  that  nobody  knows,  don't  you 
know.  I  thought  Id  wait  and  ;i6k  you.  But  then 
one  never  can  l>e  sure  about  anything  in  Brooklyn, 
although  Mrs.  Jack  says  they  have  some  very  smart 
shops  there.    Is  the  sandwich  good?  " 

"  Wy  dear  madam,  it  is  a  i)oem.    That  reminds 
me  that  the  only  time  I  ever  tried  to  write  verse 
besides  those  I  wrote  to  you,  a  caviare  and  toast 
sandwich  was  the  inspiration  of  my  muse : 
"  '  Demulcent,  fragile,  and  divine, 
Paradoxure  attributes  are  thine! 
Pharyngeal  aridity  is  mine — 
Induced  by  thee — to  be  allayed  by  wine  1 ' 

"1  showed  it  to  the  men  in  our  mess,  and  they 
said  it  was  good,  because  when  we  ran  out  of 
caviare  they  read  that  verse  to  induce  thirnt; 
they  faid  it  was  so  dry.  By  the  way,  you  never 
happened  to  try  to  write  a  verse  in  a  one-com- 
pany frontier  post  where  there  was  no  the- 
saurus?" 

"  Mrs.  Jack  said,"  remarked  Mrs.  Max,  who  had 
not  been  listening  to  the  Major — indeed  he  not  in- 
frequently makes  remarks  which  he  does  not  ex- 
pect to  be  seriously  regarded— "Mrs.  Jack  said  that 
that  Twenty-second  man  was  in  Brooklyn  two 
whole  weeks  and  led  a  German  when  he  returned, 
just  as  if  he  liad  not  been  out  of  the  country.  I 
suppose  she  is  interested  in  thiniis  about  people 
shooting  people  because  of  Bob  Billings;  though 
how  she  can  notice  a  twenty-two  year  old  man 
when  Bob  has  rejoined  his  regiment,  I'm  sure!  " 

"Although,  when  I  repeated  my  apostrophe  to 
a  caviare  san  iwich,  your  eyes  were  without  specu- 
lation, I  am  templed  to  tell  you  of  the  only  time  I 
ever  saw  Bob  Billings  in  *he  mood  in  which  people, 
as  you  remark, engage  in  shooting  other  people,  for 
when  we  have  fought  Indians  he  was  never  fight- 
ing mad,"  said  the  Major. 

Mrs.  Max  was  suddenly  alert  with  interest.  It 
is  a  fact  which  the  Major  has  studied  with  incon- 
clusive energy,  that  his  wife,  the  most  sensitive 
and  kind  of  her  sex,  takes,  ne.\t  to  her  interest  in 
the  relations  of  men  and  women  of  her  set,  the 
deepest  interest  in  stories  wherein  the  sanguinary 
passion  controls. 

"  But  first,"  the  Major  said,  with  a  mean  pur- 
pose to  hold  an  excite<i  imagination  with  an  irrela- 
tive subject,  as  persons  not  always  successful  with 
their  stories  will  someiimes  do,  "first  I  wish  to 
explain  that  I  was  only  taking  advantage  of  poetic 
license  when  in  my  verse  1  suggested  that  the 
thirst  born  of  caviare  should  be  allayed  in  wine. 
Caviare — that  good  should  come  out  of  Russia! 
—should  be  eaten  only  an  hour  before  dinner, 
when  it  would  be  hangably  offensive    to   drink 


wine.  It  is  an  excitant  to  an  appetite  for  solids  as 
well  aa  for  liquids.  Then  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
ask  what  liquids  should  be  taken  therewith? 
Whisky  and  water.  Whisky  should  never  be  taken 
without  water,  hence  '  and  water '  follows  logi- 
cally. But  why  whisky?  There,  my  dear,  is  a 
scientific — " 

"Did  Bob  kill  any  one?  interrupted  Mrs. 
Max. 

The  Major  mixed  another  glass  of  thin  beverage, 
pulled  the  setter's  ears  until  that  patient  animal 
scowled  with  silent  pain,  and  answered : 

"  In  the  path  obstructed  by  feminine  curiosity, 
science,  battled  and  supine,  knows  only  penance, 
not  progress.  This  is  the  story  :  We  were  in  Ari- 
zona, before  the  railroad  was  through.  A  few  miles 
from  us — a  few  miles  as  distance  was  considered 
there  and  then — a  Yankee  farmer,  moved  by  an  in- 
scrutable Providence  and  the  barrenness  of  his 
Massachusetts  farm,  had  settled  on  a  quarter  sec- 
tion of  land,  whereon  wus  a  spring.  In  his  old 
home  springs  were  not  rare,  and  he  did  not  at  first 
know  the  value  of  one  in  Arizona.  How  could 
he?  He  did  not  know  that  with  the  water  of  that 
spring  distributed  over  that  land  in  that  climate, 
he  could  grow  anything  from  a  pineapple  to  a 
potato ;  he  did  not  know  that  that  spring  was  worth 
enormous  money  to  a  particularly  offensive  rene- 
gade cattle  rancher  and  thief,  who  had  considered 
it  his  own  for  years,  but  had  never  paid  Uncle  Sam 
the  compliment  of  obeying  the  simple  laws  whereby 
he  might  have  obtained  actual  ownership.  He 
learned  both  soon.  Our  little  post  bought  his 
fruit  and  vegetables,  and  was  rewarding  his  indus- 
try with  wealth.  The  cattleman  was  using  every 
vicious  device  in  his  power  to  drive  the  Yankee 
from  his  honest  holding — threats,  Taids,  insults, 
blackmail.  But  the  Y'ankee  was  spunky— with 
ChrisUan  spunkiness.  That  was  the  misfortune 
which  liad  worked  to  refrain  him  from  killing  his 
persecutor  a  score  of  times,  when,  in  that 
country  at  that  time,  he  w-ould  have  been  adjudged 
to  have  sufficient  justification. 

"  He  used  his  prosperity  quaintly,  that  Y'nnkee. 
From  Albuquerque,  w  liicli  was  as  far  as  the  rail- 
road extended  then,  he  had  brought  by  wagon  a 
little  cabinet  organ  for  his  wife;  he  paid  the  ex- 
penses for  bringing  from  the  same  town  a  pious 
parson  once  a  month  to  preach  to  the  soldiers  in 
the  post  in  the  morning,  and  to  pray  in  his  own 
transplanted  Y'ankee  home  the  same  Sunday  even- 
ing. In  these  foreign  ways  he  provtd  to  the  cattle- 
men how  unfit  he  was  to  maintain  an  honest  hold- 
ing against  a  dishonest  bully. 

"  The  Yankee's  wife,  they  were  a  young  couple, 
was  a  source  of  simple  joy  and  delight  to  Bob  and 
and  me.  ^he  was  pretty,  slender,  devout,  healthy 
— everything  all  other  women  we  ever  saw  there 
were  not — and  slie  could  make  music  on  that  little 
organ  the  like  of  which  it  seemed  to  us  then  we 
had  never  heard. 

"  One  Sunday  after  the  parson  had  preached  to 
our  soldiers  Bob  and  I  agreed  to  ride  with  him  to 
the  Yankee's,  where,  as  usual,  he  was  to  remain 
all  night.  That  evening  we  had  a  sacred  concert. 
You  know  what  an  impossible  voice  Bob  has,  and 
how  conceited  he  is  about  it?  Well,  even  he  could 
not  spoil  that  concert.  He  and  the  parson,  the 
Yankee  and  I,  and,  of  course,  dear  little  Mrs. 
Yankee,  sang  hymns  with  that  organ  for  .iccom- 
paniment,  with  a  vim  only  the  situation  could  in- 
duce—or  explain. 

"After  the  concert  Mrs.  Y'ankee  set  alKnit  pre- 
paring supper.  There  was  a  store  house,  bigger 
than  the  living  house,  a  few  rods  off,  and  she  went 
there  for  some  fruit.  It  was  a  bright,  moonlight 
night,  with  the  utter  stillness  wiiich  only  the 
desert  knows,  and  we  were  all  startled  as  by  a 
visible,  horrid  calamity  when  we  heard  the  shrill 
shriek  of  a  woman.  Bob  was  the  first  of  us,  first 
before  the  husband  even,  to  rush  from  the  house, 
catching  up  his  pi.<^tol  as  he  ran.  By  the  door  of 
the  storehouse  we  saw  the  little  woman  senseless 
on  the  ground.  A  noise  on  the  other  side  drew  us 
on,  with  a  rush,  around  there— drew  Bob,  the  par- 
son, and  me — the  husband  remained  with  the  wife. 

"Tli.it  cattleman  was  just  mounting  a  horse 
when  Bob  sprang  at  him  and  knocked  him  off  with 
the  butt  of^  his  pistol.  For  a  second  Bob  stood 
over  the  rascal  n  ith  his  pistol  aimed  at  liis  head. 
He  wanted  to  kill  him.  1  saw  the  struggle  which 
kept  him  from  pulling  the  trigger;  the  struggle  of 
civilization,  of  heredity,  of  West  Point. 

"  'The  parson,  not  sure  about  the  outcome  of  the 
struggle,  touched  Bob's  arm  and  whispered,  'Wait. 
Let  me  see  how  she  is.' 

"He  returned  in  a  minute  and  told  us  the 
woman  was  not  hurt;  had  only  been  thrown  down. 

"  I5ob  asked  the  parson  to  go  back  to  the  house. 
Then  he  said  to  the  whining  rascal :  '  It  may  not 
be  according  to  army  rules  and  regulations  for  me 
to  sav  this,  but  I  tell  you  now  that  if  any  soldier 
at  tfie  i>ost  sees  you  in  this  county  again  he'll 
shoot  you  on  sight.  Now,  mount  your  horse  and 
ride  at  a  walk  with  your  hands  up.' 

"  I  supposed  that  the  order  '  Hands  up '  was 
merely  a  precaution  against  the  fellow  drawing  his 
pistol,  but  he  had  gone  only  about  ten  paces  when 
Bob    fired.    The  horseman  shrieked  and  dashed 


ahead.  Bob  walked  out  in  the  moonlight,  returned 
with  an  index  finger,  showed  it  to  me,  tossed  it 
away  and  remarked:  'I'm  rather  proud  of  that 
shot.  Max ;  I  fired  to  cut  that  finger.  I  had  to  do 
that  much.' 

"  When  we  returned  to  the  cottage  we  found 
Mrs.  Yankee  only  sutfering  from  ner^*ouauee8. 
She  had  discovered  the  rascal,  of  course  planning 
some  unknown  mischief  at  the  storehouse  door, 
and  in  his  escape  he  had  thrown  her  down. 

"  '  You  have  a  rifle  and  know  how  to  use  it,' 
said  Bob  to  the  Y'ankee.  '  The  next  time  you  see 
that  man  anywhere  near  your  ranch  shoot  liim  on 
general  principles.'  " 

"  What  did  the  parson  say  to  that?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Max  eagerly. 

"The  parson,"  replied  the  Major,  replenishing 
his  gldss,  "  the  parson  said  '  Amen !  ' " 

— New   Yurk  Sun. 

Mauvais',  7G9  Market  St.  Sheet  Mubic  at  half- 
price.    Pianos:  Decker  &  Sou ;  Marshall  &  Wenaell. 


HUDSON  RIVER  OYEINO  AND  CLEANING  WORKS. 

409  ScTTEE  St.  Telephone  6309. 

LadieB'  Ball  and  Party  Dresses  cleaned  with  greatest  care. 
Gents*  Coats,  Vests  and  Pants  Cleaned,  Dyed,  and  Re- 
paired in  Best  Style  at  Lowest  Prices. 
Carpets  cleaned,  3c  a  yard.    Benovatlog:  a  Specialty. 


MARTIN    RA8CHEN, 

GENERAL    INSURANCE. 
Telephone   272.  210  Saasome   St. 

Agents  for  San  Fraiuisco — Germania  Fire  In^ranceCo. 
"of  New  York;  Hanover  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York. 
United  Firemen's  Insurance  Co.  of  Philadelphia;  Sun  In- 
surance Office  of  London. 

CELEBRATE  THE  NEW  ERA 


BV  PRESENTING  YOURSELF 
WITH  A  CASE  OF  THE  BEST 
WHISKY      MADE.         IT     IS 


Old   Pepper 

W  H  I  S  K  V 

M.\DE  HV 

JOS.     E.     PEPPER    &     00 .  , 

Lexington,   Kentucky. 


SOLE   AGENTS, 

CARROLL    &    CARROLL, 

306  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

DCCII1ENT5.L   HOTEL, 

SAN    FRANCISCX). 

A  QUIET  HOME,  CENTRALLY  LOCATED. 

>SE     WHO     ArPRECI.ATK     COMF( 
ATTliNTION. 

WM.    B.    HOOPER,    Manager. 


JOS.  TETLEY  &  GO'S 


lEHS 


In  Lead  Packets.  T 
FraRrant.  Delicious  ! 
Two  Qualities. 

YELLOW  L«BEL-     750.  PER  LB 

GREEN  LABEI 600.  PER  LB 

THIS  TEA  IS  ABSOLUTELY 
PURE, 


TRADE  MARK  RegiL 


And  has  an  enormous  sale  througliout  Eni:l.nnd  luid  Europe.  A  put% 
n.ixture  of  ASSAM  (India)  ,v>d  CEYLON  TEAS,  the  finest  bSeud 
imported-  An  economical  and  delicious  brew.  Having;  once  used  this 
tea  you  will  use  no  other.  Put  up  in  lead  packages  of  one  half  or 
one  lb.     For  sale  by        M.  HANKIN.  506  Battery  Street,  S.  F. 


SAN  FRAyCLSCO    HAVLXOS     UNION, 

532  California  Street. 

Deposits.  December  31, 1391 123,718,941  00 

raid  np  Capital  and  surplm LSJfi.eTO  00 

Receives  dopt>sits  and  makes  loans  on  real  estate  secnrlty. 

Office  Uoubs,  6  a.  M.  to  3  r.  H.    Sattirday  evenings,  for  Z 

receipt  of  deposlts;oQly,!6:30  to  8. 


ARTHUR     McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


OF  BOOKS  AND  THEIR  MAKERS. 

If  we  are  to  judge  Kngland  by  the  literature  she 
is  producing — and  what  fairer  test  could  be  ap- 
plied?— we  must  conclude  that  England  is  rotten, 
morally  and  soinally  rotten.  In  the  last  two  years 
we  have  had  in  the  way  of  clean  English  litera- 
ture a  few  short  poems  by  William  Watson, 
a  novel  by  Airs.  Ward,  and  another  by  George 
Meredith,  many  romances,  and  a  number  of  whole- 
some Scotch  stories.  But,  with  these  exceptions, 
the  poetry,  the  fiction,  and  the  plays  of  English 
authorship  have  been  more  disgusting  than  any  of 
their  kind  in  French,  because  more  brutally  direct, 
more  British.  The  mind  of  the  English  people 
seems  turned  upon  the  one  subject  of  illicit  pas- 
sion. Sensuality  runs  through  all  they  write.  It 
cannot  be  that  this  is  not  expressive  of  English  life 
or  English  thought,  for  the  bojks  ami  plays  that 
reveal  this  life  are  the  popular  ones.  Oscar  Wilde 
expressed  it  when  he  epitomized  the  situation  thus : 
*'Iji  these  days  bachelors  live  like  married  men 
and  married  men  like  bachelors."  England's  suc- 
cessful literary  men  of  the  day  take  this  epigram 
as  their  key-note.  Henry  Arthur  Jones's  play, 
"  The  Case  of  Rebellious  .^usan,"  which  made  so 
great  a  hit  in  London,  had  to  be  carefully  expur- 
gated before  being  produced  in  New  York,  which 
was  at  once  a  compliment  to  the  comparative  de- 
cency of  the  play-going  people  of  our  metropolis 
and  a  proof  of  the  strong  stomach  of  the  English 
audience.  The  play  itself  is  a  monstrously  frank 
story  of  a  wife  who  propcses  to  "get  even" 
witH  her  husband  for  his  escapade  with  another 
woman.  The  son  of  the  Arclibishop  of  Canter- 
bury thought,  perhaps,  to  shock  Lonilon  into  de- 
nouncing "  Dodo  "  as  a  libel,  but  instead  found 
himself  hailed  as  a  remarkable  realist.  Mrs. 
Caffyn  of  Australia  looked  upon  London  life  with 
the  eyes  of  a  provincial  and  pictured  it  in  "The 
Yellow  Aster."  Oscar  Wilde,  from  "Dorian  Grey" 
to  his  latest  play,  presents  a  life  which  hinted  at 
the  scandal  which  at  present  involves  him. 
Thomas  Hardy,  a  master  in  the  art  of  novel  writ- 
ing, and  one  who  in  his  youi.ger  day  wrote  books 
worth  reading,  now  sees  nothing  in  the  world  but 
blackness  and  sensuality.  Grant  Allen,  a  man  of 
acientitic  mind  and  research,  has  turned  his  talent 
to  the  producing  of  erotic  novels,  his  latest,  "  The 
Woman  Who  Did,"  being  so  far  beyond  the  pale  of 
decency  that  several  provincial  libraries  in  En- 
gland have  denied  it  their  shelves,  as  well  as 
Caine's  "Manxman."  All  the  younger  English 
poets,  with  one  exception,  and  several  of  the  older, 
of  wliom  there  are  but  few  left,  address  themselves 
to  Venus  and  Bacchus  to  the  exclusion  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Olympian  host.  Even  British  art, 
of  which,  to  be  sure,  there  never  was  very  much 
worth  speaking  of,  is  distorted,  and  represents  the 
Bort  of  malformed  people  we  could  expect  to  be  pro- 
duced by  minds  diseased.  Indeed,  one  would 
think  that  the  spirit  of  Guy  De  Maujj.issant  iii  his 
later  days  had  reincarnated  itself  in  the  poets, 
novelists,  and  artists  of  England,  so  gieat  has  be- 
come the  volume  of  paretic  literature.  The 
glimpses  of  English  life  which  we  occasionally 
obtain  through  the  newspaper  reports  Of  court  pro- 
ceedings confirm  the  belief  that  English  realistic 
fiction  is  photographic. 

The  indecency  of  the  literature  of  the  Restoration 
had  at  least  this  virtue — it  was  natural.  There 
was  something  virile  in  it.  But  this  end  of  the 
century  literature  is  not  strong,  not  full-blooded, 
not  repulsive  because  of  inelegant  force;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  expression  and  proof  of  lost  force ; 
its  atmosphere  is  the  effluvia  given  off  by  a  decay- 
ing civilization.  Franklin  K.^Lane. 

Sixteen   Thousand  Dollars  as  Prizes. 

The  New  York  Herald  announces  that  it  will 
award  a  prize  of  .^10,000  for  the  best  serial  story  of 
between  50.000  and  75,00j  words  by  an  American 
writer,  whether  professional  or  amateur.  The  con- 
ditions of  this  contest  are  as  follows : 

The  manuscripts  must  be  submitted  anonymous- 
ly, and  must  bear  only  the  initials  of  their  authors 
or  private  identification  marks.  All  manuscripts 
for  this  competition  must  be  submitted  before  July 
1,  1895. 

The  Herald  also  offers  three  other  prizes  —  the 
first,  of  $3,000,  for  the  best  novelette  of  between 
15,000  and  25,0J0  words;  the  second,  a  prize  of 
$2,000,  for  the  best  chort  story  of  between  6,0UI)  and 
10,000  words,  and  the  third,  a  prize  of  $1,000,  for 
the  best  epic  poem  based  on  some  event  of  Amer- 
ican history  that  has  occurred  since  tho  beginning 
of  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  All  manuscripts  for 
these  latter  competitions  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Herald  before  September  1,  1895. 

New  Kind  of  Money  Proposed. 

Mr.  Arthur  Kitson  of  Philadelphia  has  written  a 
book  which  presents  the  most  ingenuous,  if  not  the 


most  ingenious,  solution  of  the  money  ques- 
tion yet  proposed.  The  book  is  well  written,  is 
full  of  citations  from  standartl  writers,  and  con- 
tains much  sensible  comment  on  the  short  comings 
of  our  present  money  system,  but  the  solution 
proposed  is  worthy  of  a  Don  Quixote.  Mr.  Kit- 
son's  plan  is  to  take  from  the  government  and  the 
banks  the  right  to  i«sue  money  and  give  it  to  the 
people.  He  would  have  all  material  things  reduced 
to  a  common  denominator,  a  unit,  and  the  individ- 
ual would  issue  his  promises  to  pay  in  these  units, 
which  for  convenience  sake  might  be  called  dollars, 
but  which  would,  in  fact,  represent  so  much  wheat, 
wine,  flour,  cloth,  kerosene,  or  gumdrops.  Instead 
of  "  bartering  our  goods  or  labor  for  one  particular 
commodity  we  do  not  want  (gold  or  silver)  in  order 
to  acquire  the  means  by  which  we  can  ultimately 
acquire  the  commodity  we  do  desire,"  Mr.  Kitson 
would  have  us  "  reduce  all  commodities  to  an  ex- 
changeable equality,  find  the  numbers  represent- 
ing their  exchange  proportions,"  and  pay  our  debts 
by  issuing  notes  in  these  units  of  purchasing 
power.  Mr.  Kitson  has  such  faith  in  mankind 
th,at  he  believes  this  would  be  a  safe  plan.  "It 
will  be  obiected,"  he  says,  "that  by  giving  to  the 
people  full  control  of  the  currency  with  the  right 
to  issue  money,  the  chances  for  dishonesty  will  be 
enormously  increased.  What  will  prevent  hank- 
ing institutions  from  issuing  money  far  in  excess 
of  their  ability  to  redeem?  In  reply,  it  may  be 
asked,  what  is  it  that  to-day  prevents  individuals 
and  corporations  from  overissuing  promissory 
notes,  and  incurring  liabilities  beyond  what  they 
can  properly  discharge?  First,  their  honesty. 
Second,  the  fear  of  the  shame  and  the  disgrace  that 
dishonesty  incurs  upon  individuals  in  all  civilized 
communities.  Third,  diflicuHy  in  incurring  liabili- 
ties beyond  a  certain  limit,  which  is  gauged  by 
their  credit.  Under  free  conditions,  whilst  there 
would  be  no  physical  force  to  restrain  one  from 
attempting  to  make  excessive  issues,  at  the  same 
time  there  would  be  no  power  compelling  people 
to  accept  them.  This  would  lead  to  as  much  dis- 
crimination and  care  in  financial  transactions  as  is 
now  shown  in  the  purchase  of  commodities.  It 
would  lead  to  a  better  public  sentiment,  and 
stimulate  a  greater  demand  for  honesty  than  now 
prevails.  To  make  right  conduct  the  sine  qua  non 
of  commercial  success,  is  the  surest  means  of  estab- 
lishinir  the  practice  of  right  conduct." 

It  must  be  allowed  that  nothing  simpler  than 
this  has  ever  b«en  proposed.  Mr.  Kitson's  plan 
will  be  tiie  only  one  iu  vogue  during  the  mil- 
lenium.  When  Tolstoi's  religion  of  non-resistance 
is  accepted,  Mr.  Kitson's  solution  of  the  money 
question  will  be.  In  fact,  the  two  are  dependent 
on  each  o'her.  But  under  present  conditions  Mr. 
Kitson's  money  would  not  travel  far. — [Arena  Pub- 
lislting  Company.    For  sale  at  Popular  Book  Store. 

Chicago's  Literary  Boom. 

New  York  is  becoming  jealous  of  Chicago's  liter- 
ary ambitions — that  is  the  Chicago  side  of  the  case. 
New  York  would  say  that  she  was  poking  fun  at 
Chicago's  literary  pretensions.  The  following  from 
the  New  York  Tribune  is  in  evidence  as  New  York's 
brief : 

"  Chicago  now  has  a  Caxton  Club,  in  emulation 
of  the  Grolier,  of  New  York,  and  it  is  preparing  an 
exhibition  of  posters,  likewise  after  the  example  of 
the  Eastern  city.  Moreover,  it  is  getting  up  a 
school  of  literature  over  night,  partly  through  the 
elemental  throes  of  Mr.  Hamlin  Garland  and  the 
patronizing  efforts  of  Mr.  Henry  Fuller.  There  is 
something  funny  in  the  way  in  which  the  author  of 
'  The  Chevalier  of  Pensieri  Vani '  is  taken  by  his 
fellow-townsmen.  That  graceful  production  was 
enough  to  give  a  man  a  creditable  reputation,  but 
it  put  Mr.  Fuller  on  an  unduly  lofty  pinnacle  for 
his  public  at  home,  and  he  has  been  regarded  with 
awe  ever  since. 

"This  amiable  enthusiasm,  of  which  we  see  signs 
in  the  various  deliverances  of  Western  writers  and 
amateurs,  suggests  Boston  in  its  most  hectic  days. 
But  the  people  in  Chicago  ought  to  remember  the 
great  difference  between  the  two  cities.  Boston 
with  her  past,  with  the  men  of  letters  who  long  ago 
made  New  England  famous,  can  afford  to  grow  silly 
over  Ibsen  and  sillier  over  his  American  followers. 
Chicago  is  beginning  at  the  wrong  end.  and  is  trying 
to  establish  a  '  literary  school '  out  of  crudity  and 
the  froth  and  fury  of  the  last  new  things,  no  raat- 
terwhattheymay  be.  There  is  culture  in  the  West, 
of  course ;  no  intelligent  observer  ever  denied  that ; 
but  the  increasing  authority  of  ideas  that  are  not 
ideas,  of  poets  and  prose  writers  and  artists  who 
would  make  no  stir  at  all  were  they  seen  in  their 

S roper  perspective,  provokes  the  reflection  that 
hicago  needs  a  stiffening  of  her  intellectual  back- 
bone. Her  natural  resources  of  common  sense  and 
humor  ought  to  save  her  from  the  little  crazes  of 
the  period." 

Pierre  Loti's  "Le  Desert." 
The  youngest  member  of  the  French  Academy 
has  followed  the  route  of  the  Isr.ielitesoutot  Egypt 
through  the  Arabian  desert  to  Jerusalem,  and  writ- 
ten a  book  on  the  trip  which  is  a  poem  on  the  des- 
ert.   In  one  place  he  says : 


"  And  nothing  alive  anywhere ;  not  a  beaet,  not 
a  bird,  not  an  insect;  the  flies  even,  which  belong 
to  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  are  lacking  here. 
While  the  deserts  of  the  sea  contain  in  profusion 
vital  riches,  here  all  is  sterility  and  death.  One  is 
as  if  intoxicated  with  silence  and  absence  of  life, 
while  an  air  flows  that  is  wholesome,  unbreathed, 
virgin  as  before  the  creation." 

Apparently  he  found  manna  in  the  same  desert 
where  it  fell  for  the  children  of  Israel :  "  It  resem- 
bles manna,  the  substance  which  the  wind  and  the 
rain  of  to-night  have  brought  and  piled  up  before 
our  tents.  I  pick  up  these  things,  '  small  and 
round'  white  grains,  very  hard,  having  somewhat 
the  flavor  of  wheat — the  dried-up  fruit  of  small, 
thorny  plants,  which  in  certain  regions  cover  the 
mountains. 

"Ingathering  this  manna,  I  have  touched  the 
aromatic  essences  of  the  soil,  and  my  hands  keep 
for  a  long  time  an  exquisite  scent." 


THE  POPULAR  BOOKSTORE 

CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH 
ANY  BOOK  IN  PRINT 

10  POST  STREET,  S.  F.,  GAL. 


DDNHAM,  CARRIGAN  &  HAYDEN  CO. 

Incorporated  February  7th  188S. 

17  AND  19  Beale  St.,    18,  20,  22,  24  Main  St. 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

— IMFOETKRS  OF— 

HARDWARE,  mi  STEEL  Ai  BRASS 


RAILROAD,  MINING]  AND   MILL  SUPPLIES. 

IKON  PIPE,  TUBES,  FITTING,  ETC. 

NEW    YORK    OFFICE: 
107     CHAMBERS    STREET. 


HAS    CAPTURED    THE    TOWN. 

The  new  mat  surface  paper 
Nothing  to  equal  it  for  artistic  results.     Call  and  see  it  at 

CHAS.    LAIN^R'S,    Photographer, 

715  STabket  Street. 

NOTICE    TO   CREDITORS. 

Estate  of  Albert  Garnback.  deceased. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  b7  the  undersigned,  Adminiatrator 
of  the  Estate  of  the  said  deceased,  to  the  Creditors  of,  and 
all  persons  having  claims  against,  the  said  deceased,  to  ex- 


Francisco,  State  of  Califoroii 


A.  C.  FRRE8K, 


Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  Albert  Garuback,  deceased. 
Dated  at  San  Fraucisco,  February  28,  IS96. 
J.  1).  Sullivan,  Attorney  for  Administrrttfir. 


NOTICE    TO    CREDITORS. 


of  the  Etttato  of  the  said  deceasod.  to  the  Creditors  of, 

all  persona  having  claims  ugalnst,  the  said  deceased,  to  ex. 
hibit  them  with  the  necessary  vouchers,  within  four  (4} 
months  after  tlie  flr^t  iiubllcttiou  of  this  notice,  to  the  sala 
administrator  at  his  office,  SW  Pino  street,  San  FraucUco. 
Caltfornla,  tho  same  being  his  place  for  tho  transaotlon  of 
the  buslner's  of  the  said  estate  In  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco.  Slate  of  California. 

A.  C.  FRKKSK, 
Administrator  of  tlie  Fstnte  of  Charles  Qr«enberff,d«ce«ie(], 

Dated  at  Sun  Francisco,  Kebruary  2.S.  lft9r». 

J,  D.  SuLUVAN,  Att<)rney  for  Admlnlstr^r 
819  Fine  Street. 


ARTHUR      McEWKN'S     LETTER. 


NARCISSUS  AND  HESPER  ON  WHEELS. 

[With  acknowledgments  to  Richard  Le  Gallienne, 
author  of  "The  Book-Bills  of  NarciesuB."] 

When  Narcissus  asked  Hesper  to  go  a-wheeling, 
there  had  been  a  great  thaw  in  midwinter  that 
ileared  the  streets  of  snow ,  and  then  a  keen  frost 
that  made  them  all  crisp  and  hard  and  smooth  as 
any  poet  and  his  maid  could  wish.  The  sun  was 
shining  very  bright  and  the  sky  was  waving  its 
blue  over  them ;  the  eyes  of  Hesper  were  very 
bright  and  blue  also  with  the  joy  of  living  on  such 
a  day.  But  Narcissus  thought  it  was  the  light  of 
love  in  her  eyes.  Xow,  as  everbody  knows,  Nar- 
cissus is  a  vain  man. 

The  talk  began  at  the  foot  of  a  long  hill  that 
overlooks  a  broad  rivtr  reaching  to  the  sea.  They 
had  chattered  before  about  tires,  and  high  gear?, 
and  up  cune  handle-bars ;  but  when  they  reached 
the  foot  of  the  hill  and  caught  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  river  that  was  to  broaden  and  sweep  into  great 
majesty  as  they  ascended  the  hill,  they  knew  that 
they  must  talk'.  For  Narcissus  thought  he  was  a 
poet,  and  Hesper  half  believed  him. 

"  It  is  a  very  long  hill,"  said  Hesper,  with  her 
wistful  eyes  on  the  summit,  "  and  I  am  glad  that  I 
am  not  to  take  it  alone." 

"  Lite  is  a  longer  hill,"  said  Narcissus,  with  a 
sigh,  "  and  we  are  taking  it  alone." 

"'  We  don't  have  to,"  chirped  Hesper,  with  a 
dangerous  twinkle  in  her  eyes. 

"SoD.eof  us  do,"  still  sighed  Narcissus.  "We 
are  philosophers." 

"The  wisest  men  have  always  wed,"  called  Hes- 
per, in  little  trilling  catches  as  she  panted  over  a 
hummock  in  the  road. 

Then  they  reached  a  short  level  place  about  half 
way  up,  and  Narcissus  said  they  would  stop  a 
while,  and  he  would  tell  her  why '  So  they  leaned 
across  their  saddles  looking  in  each  other's  eyes. 

"  I've  thought  it  all  out,  said  Narcissus,  in  his 
most  oracular  manner,  "and  this  is  Wisdom:  Love 
ie  no  doubt  the  finest  expression  of  the  joy  of  life. 
It  is  not  a  delusion,  but  a  verj-  real  thing  while  it 
lasts.  But  eveiy  man  who  has  lived  thirty  years 
knows  that  the  joy  of  life  is  an  afl'air  of  youth.  It 
is  mind,  and  heart,  and  body  all  awake  to  new  sen- 
sations. Very  well,"  he  continued  as  though  Hes- 
per were  agreeing  with  him,  "  we  know  then  that 
for  the  forty  or  fifty  years  that  are  left  us  of  living 
we  must  see  and  feel  the  glory  fade  from  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  world.  Instead  of  being  a  spontaneous 
joy,  lifeisgradualiyto  become  a  cool,  gray  monotony 
of  living.  At  its  very  best  it  is  that — even  with- 
out the  stings  of  misfortune  that  may  be  added 
to  it." 

"Well,  what  of  it?  "  asked  Hesper.  "What  has 
that  to  do  with  the  marriage  question?" 

"Everything!  If  a  man  must  not  only  endure 
this  forty  years  of  growing  old  for  himself,  but  see 
the  woman  he  loves  and  worships  going  down  the 
same  giay  walk  to  death— is  he  not  in  a  ten-fold 
more  tragical  plight?  And  the  more  he  loves  her, 
if  he  is  a  man  of  sensitive  feeling,  the  more  he 
must  sufl'er.  It  is  not  a  crisis  of  a  day,  an  accident 
of  fortune  to  be  met  and  conquered — that  is  easy  ; 
but  it  is  all  there  is  of  life— inimitigably  all!  " 

"And  to  escape  that  increased  anguish,  you  would 
voluntarily  choose  to  let  the  woman  you  love  go 
her  'gray  walk   to  death'  alone?"  asked  Hesper. 

"  Surely— that  is  wisdom  for  both." 

"  Oh,  you  cowardly,  selfish  man!  "  she  hurled  at 
him  witn  snapping  eyes.  "You  call  love  'the 
finest  exppression  of  the  joy  of  life,'  and  yet 
you  would  miss  it  for  a  year-and-aday,  simply  that 
for  a  score  or  more  of  years  you  may  in  tranquil 
loneliness  watch  the  color  and  sunlight  fade  from 
the  landscape,  with  no  woman  to  bother  you  about 
her  own  views  of  the  sj«ctacle.  You  are  the  final 
product  of  luxurious  sophistry.  You  don't  deserve 
this  one  hour  of  sunshine  and  glorious  exercise, 
let  alone  the  view  of  the  river  yonder.  Y'ou  can't 
always  have  these  things  either,  and  yet  you  seize 
and  enjoy  them  when  you  may !  Why  not  love 
also?  Give  me  a  year  of  perfect  companionship 
with  the  man  I  love,  and  the  rest  of  life  may  be  as 
gray  as  it  pleases  fate  to  send  it.  For  mr  it  will 
always  glow  with  the  memory  of  that  year!" 

Hesiier  was  on  fire  with  anger,  and  she  left  him 
and  wneelcd  furiously  up  the  hill. 

Now,  Narcissus  waa  a  strong  man,  as  well  as  vain 
and  selfish,  and  within  a  few  yards  he  overtook  her 
fleeingand  struggling  on  a  steep  place.  He  reached 
one  land  to  her  saddle,  and  so  gently  pushed  her 
over  the  steep  place  and  up  to  tie  summit,  that, 
when  they  stood  in  an  embrasure  of  the  w  all  at  the 
top  ami  looked  out  at  the  glorious  river,  sh«  had 
already  half  forgiven  him. 

"  It  was  good  of  you  to  do  that  after  I  had  said 
angry  words  to  you,"  she  said. 

''Oh,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  strength  to  spare," 
■aid  Narcissus  vfkinly. 

"  Don't   you   think    you    might    have    enough 


strength  to  spare  for  the  woman  you  really  loved 
to  last  vou  for  the  rest  of  your  life?  "  laughed  Kee- 
per in  his  very  face.  Then  she  whirled  away  down 
the  steep  hill  like  a  swallow  dipping  to  the  level  of 
the  river. 

And  whether  Narcissus  ever  overtook  her  to  an- 
swer the  question,  I  know  not. — Droch,  in  Life. 

WO  PATHETIC  STORIES. 

The    Pathos   of  the    Chicago    Story    Is,    of  Course, 
Bigger   Than    That   of  the   Other. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  new  tale,  but  maybe  you 
have  not  heard  it  before.  At  a  dinner  party  given 
in  New  York  city  by  a  lady  of  wealth,  there  were 
present  numerous  representatives  of  the  refinement 
and  fashion  of  the  community.  In  the  course  of 
the  evening  it  was  remarked  that  one  of  the  ladies 
wore  a  diamond  ring  of  exceptional  beauty,  and 
with  amiable  condescension  the  fair  owner  took 
the  treasure  from  her  finger  and  passed  it  around 
for  the  scrutiny  and  admiration  of  the  other  guests. 
An  hour  or  two  later  this  lady  said :  "I  enjoy  a 
joke  as  heartily  as  any  of  the  rest  of  you,  but  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  this  jest  has  gone  too  far.  Will 
the  gentleman  or  lady  who  has  my  ring  please  re- 
turn it  to  me  at  once?  " 

These  words  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the 
company.  All  protested  that  they  had  passed  the 
ring  along,  while  at  the  same  time  the  owner  de- 
clared that  it  had  not  come  back  to  her.  It  was 
clear  that  a  theft  had  been  committed,  and  it  was 
determined  to  institute  a  search  of  each  guest,  in 
order  that  suspicion  might  not  lie  against  any  in- 
nocent person. 

There  was  one  in  all  the  company  who  declineil 
to  submit  to  be  searched ;  he  w.as  a  young  artist 
who,  by  reason  of  his  talents  and  the  charm  of  his 
personality,  had  been  accepted  as  a  welcome  guest 
at  the  social  functions  of  the  rich.  In  fact,  he  had 
been  much  courted,  but  now  his  refusal  to  submit 
to  the  test  of  his  honesty  convinced  his  former 
friends  that  he  was  indeed  a  thief,  and  in  no  way 
worthy  of  their  confidence.  He  was  incontinently 
dismissed  from  the  presence  of  the  company,  and 
thereafter  was  tabooed  by  his  former  patrons. 

But,  lo  and  behold  !  several  months  after  this 
distressing  scene  the  ring  was  found,  caught,  and 
hid  away  in  one  of  the  numerous  ruffles  with  which 
its  owner's  dinner  dress  was  decorated.  A  mutual 
friend  immediately  sought  out  the  young  artist, 
told  him  of  the  recovery  of  the  lost  ring,  and  offer- 
ed all  reparation  that  an  honorable  man  could  ask. 

"  But  tell  me,"  asked  the  mutual  friend,  "  why, 
innocent  as  you  were,  you  declined  to  submit  to 
the  search  which  would  have  proved  your  inno- 
cence? " 

"  I  had  intended  keeping  my  secret,"  replied  the 
artist,  "  but  under  the  circumstances  I  feel  war- 
ranted in  telling  you  the  story  of  my  life  here  in 
New  York,  an  experience  involving  privation, 
humiliation,  deception,  and  sorrow."  He  pro- 
ceeded to  say  that  he  was  married,  and  that  his 
wife  was  an  invalid.  Such  was  their  poverty  that 
oftentimes  they  were  without  food.  Vet  his  wife 
insisted  that  he  should  avail  himself  of  the  invita- 
tions extended  to  him  by  the  rich,  feeling  that  ulti- 
mately these  social  advantages  would  redound  to 
his  financial  profit.  The  artist,  remembering 
always  the  lonely  lot  of  his  invalid  wife,  and 
knowing  that  oftentimes  while  he  feasted  she 
wanted  food,  made  it  a  practice  to  pilfer  viands 
from  the  tables  of  his  fashionable  hosts  and  con- 
vey them  home  to  his  sick  and  suffering  dear  one. 

"  When  the  search  was  su(»gested  that  particular 
evening,"  said  the  young  artist,  "  I  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  it,  because  I  had  only  a  moment  before 
secreted  in  my  coat-tail  pocket  part  of  a  fowl, 
which  I  intended  for  my  invalid  wife.  I  chose  to 
be  wrongfully  adjudged  a  thief  rather  than  expose 
the  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  my  domestic 
life." 

This  pathetic  incident  was  repeated  quite  re- 
cently in  Chicago,  and  the  repetition  was  just 
such  an  elaboration  as  you  might  expect.  Among 
the  guests  at  a  fashionable  dinner  party  in  Prairie 
avenue  was  a  young  Board  of  Trade  dealer,  courted 
for  his  manly  beauty,  his  wit,  and  his  engaging 
manners.  W  bile  the  feast  was  in  progress  one  of 
the  (lueens  of  lakeside  culture  exhibited  a  dia- 
mond ring  which  she  said  had  cost  her  ^20,000.  It 
was  handed  around  for  inspection.  The  owner  did 
not  get  it  again ;  she  kicked ;  the  police  were  tele- 
jihoned  for  and  a  search  was  instil  uted.  Of  all 
the  guests  the  young  Board  of  Trade  man  alone  ob- 
jected lo  be  searched. 

"  I  protest  that  I  have  not  the  ring,"  said  he, 
"  but  tliere  are  the  best  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  humiliating  reasons  why  I  do  not  want  my 
pockets  turned  inside  out  I  " 

The  sergeant  of  police  was  obdurate;  he  laid 
hold  on  the  young  Board  of  Trade  man  and  plunged 
into  his  coat,  vest,  and  trousers  pockets.    No  jew- 


elry was  recovered,  but  a  mighty  store  of  chicken 
wings,  pates-de-foie-gras,  and  other  dainty  edibles 
was  expiscated — enough  to  feed  a  regiment  of  hun- 
gry men.  Curiously  enough,  at  this  very  moment 
the  lost  ring  was  discovered ;  it  had  dropped  into 
the  owner's  lap  and  was  suspended  from  a  bit  of 
lace — rare  old  Spanish  lace  that  had  cost  $60  a 
yard. 

Then  the  young  Board  of  Trade  dealer  told  the 
story  of  his  life.  He  had  bought  wildly ;  hard 
times  had  wrought  ill  with  him;  he  was  poor. 
Yet  he  had  hoped  to  catch  on  again  by  training 
with  the  nobs  of  Prairie  avenue.  At  the  banquet 
board,  partaking  of  dainty  viands  and  costly  wines, 
his  thoughts  reverted  to  the  dear  ones  at  home  who 
suffered  for  the  want  of  victuals  !  That  was  why 
he  was  wont  secretly  to  fill  his  pockets  with  bits  of 
fowl  and  pastry — they  were  for  the  suffering 
family ! 

The  other  guests  marveled  mightily  and  their 
hearts  were  touched. 

"But,"  said  they,  "the  New  York  artist  took 
only  a  chicken  wing ;  behold,  you  have  made  away 
with  a  cart  load." 

"Do  not  further  humiliate  me,  I  beg  of  you," 
pleaded  the  Board  of  Trade  dealer,  "  by  comparing 
me  with  that  New  York  painter !  He  had  one 
wile  to  provide  for,  and  as  she  was  an  invalid  her 
appetite  was  delicate.  I  have  a  wife  on  every  side 
of  town  and  four  others  living  in  the  suburbs^all 
healthy  and  all  hungry.  New  York  isn't  in  it  with 
Chicago ;  so  bring  on  your  pie  and  let  the  dinner 
proceed!" — Eugene  Field  in  Chicago  Record. 


MY  COLD  AND   WHAT  CAME  OF  IT. 

The    Confessions   of   a   Man    Who    Began    His    Cure 
Hind  End  Foremost. 

About  five  minutes  after  I  emerged  from  the 
slush  into  which  I  had  been  projected  on  the  fly 
by  an  unkind,  scowling  fate,  I  hegan  to  wheeze 
like  a  second-hand  concertina  with  chafed  bron- 
chial tubes,  until  my  respirations  in  sound  were 
not  unlike  those  of  muslin  being  frantically  torn 
by  a  drj'  goods  clerk  at  the  close  of  a  busy  day. 
The  colfi  was  not  painful,  except  when  people 
looked  at  me  in  the  cars,  as  if  they  thought  from 
the  noise  that  the  wheels  in  my  head  were  sorely 
in  need  of  oiling. 

I  began  on  whisky  and  quinine.  I  don't  know 
how  much  I  consumed,  but  I  do  know  that  for  over 
]  a  week  I  felt  like  a  multi-millionaire  and  imagined 
that  I  owned  all  the  sky-scraping  edifices  which 
loomed  up  in  my  rosy  vision.  I  never  before  knew 
how  much  solid  happiness  lay  within  the  easy 
reach  of  all.  t^till  my  cold  grew  worse,  but  I  was 
to  happy  that  I  didn't  notice  it.  I  simply  bought 
another  bottle  and  took  it  hot  and  cold,  but  it 
would  not  cure  anything  but  blues.  I  was  advised 
by  one  man  to  use  mustard  plasters,  but  these  I 
declined,  because  the  element  of  pleasure  was 
lacking.  To  be  consumed  by  a  mustard  plaster, 
and  not  cured,  was  something  too  horrible  to  con- 
template. Mustard  is  all  right  for  the  stomach 
when  taken  on  a  sandwhich,  but  pasting  it  on  the 
stomach  like  a  circus  poster  does  not  make  one  feel 
like  a  lotus-eater  floating  on  a  gilded  cloud. 
j  Another  man  advised  a  Turkish  bath — a  remedy 
!  which  I  tried  at  once.  Lying  down  on  the  marble 
{  slab,  I  imagined  I  was  being  borne  through  groves 
I  of  olive  and  citron  on  the  back  of  a  lazy  camel, 
while  languid  scents  and  dreamy  melodies  filled 
the  air  like  a  gentle  benison.  The  lush  syrups  of 
the  East  made  me  drowsy  and  lulled  me  to  sweet 
forgetfulness  of  outstanding  accounts  until  I 
walked  in  the  glamor  of  an  Arabian  night.  I  was 
massaged  with  turpentine  and  alcohol  till  I  felt  as 
supple  as  a  greyhound,  and  I  dreamed  on  softest 
lounges  till  life  was  paradise.  But  still  the  cold 
held  on  with  the  iron  grip  of  a  corpuration.  And 
so  I  shifted  from  the  bottle  to  the  oath,  from  the 
bath  to  the  bottle,  and  frequently  I  combined  the 
two,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  transports  of 
wealth  and  happiness  which  were  mine  were  de- 
vouring the  contents  of  my  pocketbook,  even  as  a 
hot-air  f umance  devours  coal ,  and  I  felt  that  I  must, 
perforce,  haul  in  my  financial   horns. 

Alas !  we  never  take  the  trouble  to  nip  a  cold  in 
the  bud,  but  prefer  to  let  it  go  away  itself,  like  a 
dissatisfied  servant  girl,  or  else  pluck  it  when  in 
full  flower.  Mine  had  reached  the  latter  state 
when  I  plucked  it  and  pinned  it  in  the  buttonhole 
of  the  past  last  week.  What  did  I  do?  Why,  I 
did  what  I  ought  to  have  done  at  first,  and  saved  a 
lot  of  money,  even  if  I  lost  a  lot  of  joy.  I  went  to 
a  doctor,  and  was  thoroughly  cured  in  two  days  by 
a  prescription  that  cost  twenty-five  cents. — Puck. 
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CHICAGO  IS  IN  THE  RACE. 

Jealous  of  New  York's  Success,  the  Western  Hustlers 
are  After  Titles. 

Kkw  Youk,  Marcli  7,  1895. 
New  York  having  captured  a  I'reiicli  Count, 
Chicago  mtiBt  needs  keep  up  witli  her  rival  by 
buying  tlje  eldest  son  of  an  Englisli  Baron.  Hence 
the  announced  engiigement  of  Miss  Leiter  of 
Chicago  to  Mr.  Curzon  o!  England.  Heretofore 
the  only  rivals  the  New  York  girls  have  had  in 
tlieir  quest  for  crests,  have  been  the  Pacific  Coast 
heiresses,  but  now  Chicago  enters,  and  fierce  will 
be  the  fray.  Some  one  once  was  credited  with 
saying  that  if  Chicago  wanted  culture  you  bet 
she'd  hustle  until  she  got  there  No  doubt  this 
same  activity  will  end  in  the  ultimate  arrival  of 
the  Chicago  heiress.  Miss  Leiter  has  the  credit  of 
opening  tlie  ball,  for,  I  believe,  she  is  the  first  of 
Chicago's  new-rich  to  marry  into  the  English  aris- 
tocracy. So  far  the  Farwells,  the  Pullmans,  the 
Marshall  Fields,  and  the  others  with  daughters  to 
marry,  have  been  content  with  Americans,  hut 
this  Leiter  Curzon  affair  will  advertise  the  Chicago 
market  abroad  and  the  European  bankrupt  will 
find  a  new  hunting  ground.  In  true  Chicago  style 
Miss  Leiter  did  not  wait  for  her  lord  to  come  lo  her, 
but  went  hunting  for  him.  Five  years  ago  she 
started  after  big  game  under  the  wing  of  her 
mother,  who  has  been  the  laughing  slock  of  every 
city  in  which  she  has  ever  lived ;  even  Chicago 
considers  her  low  bred  and  ignorant.  The  Leiters 
came  to  New  York,  but  could  get  no  satisfactory 
footing;  then  they  f-pent  a  season  or  two  in  Lon- 
don; Paris  had  a  good  time  with  the  dry  goods 
man's  money;  Alonte  Carlo,  Rome,  Vienna,  Cairo, 
all  these  cities  and  other.s  were  astonished  at  the 
Leiter  diamonds  worn  at  breakfast.  But  still  no 
lord  was  landed.  At  last,  tired  out  with  the  long 
search,  Jlrs.  Leiter  determined,  instead  of  whipping 
the  stream  any  longer,  to  settle  down  in  one  spot 
and  rely  on  the  seductiveness  of  the  bait  to  allure 
the  fish,  and  she  made  her  home  in  Washington. 
■There  she  has  relieved  the  dreariness  of  all  things 
by  a  display  of  wealth,  ignorance,  and  boorishness 
without  parallel.  Her  entertainments  have  been 
gorgeous,  her  gowns  imported,  and  her  grammar 
impossible.  She  affects  the  use  of  long  words  of 
the  meaning  of  which  she  has  no  idea  whatever, 
and  her  conversations  are  as  amusing  as  those  of 
the  southern  negro  of  pretensions  to  learning. 
Universally  she  is  known  as  Mrs.  Malaprop.  The 
Washingtonian  who  has  given  me  much  of  what  I 
have  written  also  informs  me  that  the  American 
press  may  expect  to  be  surfeited  with  advance 
notices  of  the  wedding,  as  the  Leiters  have  estab- 
lished a  literary  bureau  for  the  dispensing  of  infor- 
mation regarding  themselves.  Whenever  they 
give  a  ball  or  reception  it  is  their  custom  to  have 
all  details  carefully  written  out  by  one  of  the  staff 
and  supplied  in  advance  to  all  papers  and  the  press 
associations.  The  announcement  of  the  engagement 
was  not  a  mere  formal  notice,  but  a  long  article  tell- 
ing of  Miss  Leiter's  beauty  and  the  history  of  Mr. 
Curzon 's  prospective  title.  The  fact,  however,  has 
been  carefully  concealed  that  the  much  lauded  M,  P. , 
who  is  said  to  be  so  great  a  scholar  and  so  remark- 
able a  diplomat,  is  more  than  twice  Miss  Leiter's 
age. 

With  a  fine  regard  for  efTect  announcement  of  the 
engagement  was  delayed  until  the  Castellanes  were 
out  of  the  way.  It  takes  years  in  the  dry  goods 
business  to  become  master  of  all  the  nice  points  in 
advertising. 

Edgar  Saltus  is  to  marry  a  French  countess. 
This  is  the  word  that  was  spread  in  the  clubs  last 
evening.  It  may  merely  be  notice  that  Mr.  Saltus 
has  a  new  book  in  press,  or  it  may  be  literally  true, 
for  one  can  easily  fancy  a  French  countess  falling 
in  love  with  the  blase  and  sentimental  Edgar.  His 
matrimonial  record  in  New  York  is  not  such  as  to 
discourage  a  French  countess,  though  it  might  give 
pause  to  a  lady  less  up-to-date.  If  she  carefully 
reads  the  evidence  in  the  Saltus  divorce  case, 
which  interested  New  Yorkers  a  couple  of  years 
since,  she  will  gain  much  valuable  information. 
The  beauty  of  her  maid,  for  instance,  is  a  thing 
she  must  carefully  look  to.  Saltus  was  the  first 
American  writer  to  catch  the  coming  tone  in  liter- 
ature. Before  Amelie  Rives  and  Gertrude  Ather- 
ton  he  started  with  that  realistic  nastiaess  which 
has  since  become  so  common.  He  dealt  with  the 
prurient  in  a  manner  that  eight  years  ago  brought 
down  such  bitter  condemnations  from  pulpit  and 
press  upon  his  head  that  his  books  had  a  large 
sale.  "To-day,  however,  so  fast  have  we  sturdy 
Americans  grown  in  our  taste  for  the  morbid  and 
the  sensual,  Edgar  Saltus  as  he  was  would  fail 
to  startle.  The  Saltus  who  should  be  remem- 
bered is  not  the  living  one,  but  the  dead  brotlier, 
whose  poetry  had  in  it  a  charm  and  beauty  not 
equaled  in  that  of  any  other  American  poet.  He 
wrote  but  little,  and  hia  reputation  has  been  con- 
fined, I  believe,  to  the  literary  circles  in  this  city, 
where  he  was  known  by  many  and  much  beloved. 
The  whole  city  is  in  a  bad  state  of  funk  oyer  the 
reports    that    come    from    Europe   of    the    grip 


epidemic.  The  doctors  cheerfully  inform  us  day 
after  day  that  this  disease  always  moves  from  east  to 
west,  and  tliat  we  cannot  fail  to  come  in  for  just  as 
lively,  or  deadly,  a  lime  aa  London,  where  the 
business  of  government,  and  all  other  business  for 
that  matter,  has  been  almost  (.uspunded.  Of  course, 
it  will  be  satisfaction  to  some  to  know  that  we  will 
be  in  London  fashion. 

Behind  the  dinner  and  tiieatre  party  given  re- 
cently by  John  W.  Mackay,  Jr  ,  to  Miss  Consuelo 
Vanderbilt,  there  is  a  pretty  bit  of  a  ^tory  which 
hinges  on  the  row  in  the  Vanderbilt  household. 
Everybody  says  that  Mrs.  Willie  is  anxious  to 
catch  young  Mackay  for  her  daughter.  Everybody 
also  knows  that  Mr.  Willie  wanted  to  marry  his 
daughter  to  the  young  Duke  of  Manchester.  Had 
things  gone  smoothly  with  the  Vanderbilts,  pere  cl 
mere.  Miss  Consuelo  might  have  been  a  duchess, 
but  now  her  mother  is  pushing  the  Mackay  match 
to  avert  the  danger  of  the  girl  falling  into  the  Man- 
chester net.  For  Mrs.  Willie,  much  as  she  would 
like  her  daughter  to  be  a  duchi  sa,  regards  the 
Manchesters  aa  enemies.  Our  aristocracy  is  be- 
coming so  badly  mixed  up  with  that  of  England, 
that  lo  explain  the  cause  of  Mrs.  Willie's  fears  one 
must  go  into  the  family  history  of  the  English  no- 
bility. Mrs.  Willie  had  a  sister  who  was  the  first 
wife  of  Fernando  Yznaga,  the  same  who  married 
Mabel  Wright  four  years  ago,  and  recently  sepa- 
rated from  her.  "The  Duchess  of  Manchester, 
mother  of  the  young  duke,  was  a  Miss  Yznaga,  a 
sister  of  Fernando.  When  Fernando  and  his  wife 
were  divorced,  the  Duchess  of  Manchester  sided 
with  her  brother  and  Mrs.  Willie  with  her  sister. 
This  led  to  trouble  between  the  two  families,  which 
has  never  been  healed  over.  And  nosv  that  Mrs. 
Willie  and  her  husband  are  divorced.  Miss  Con- 
suelo's  mother  is  afraid  that  if  her  daughter  be- 
comes the  Duchess  of  Manchester  it  will  lead  to 
further  trouble.  The  duke  is  willing,  so  the  vossip 
runs,  the  dowager  duchess  is  willing,  Mr.  WilUe  is 
willing,  but  Mrs.  Willie  wants  to  keep  her  daugh- 
ter near  her  and  away  from  the  Yznaga  crowd. 

It  is  not  without  some  satisfaction  that  one  re- 
gards the  list  of  plays  at  present  being  presented 
here,  for  fourteen  of  them  are  by  American  play- 
wrights. The  liat  includes  Bronson  Howard's 
"Shenandoah,"  Boucicault's  "  The  Shaughraun," 
Denman  Thompson's  "The  Old  Homestead,"  Pal- 
mer Cox's  "Brownies,"  Roach's  "  Rory  of  the 
Hill,"  Harrigan's  "The  Major  " — one  of  Harrigan's 
very  best  productions,  De  Koven's  "Rob  Roy," 
Edgar  Smith's  "  Grand  Vizier  " — Seabrooke's  latest 
success,  Edwards  and  Strange's  "  Madeleine," 
Camille  D'Arville'shit,  "Little  Christopher, "—Bes- 
sie Bonehill's  entertainment,  *'  Old  Hoss''  Hoey's 
"  The  Flams,"  Donnelly  and  Girard's  "  The  Rain- 
makers," Steve  Brodie's  "  On  the  Bowery",  and 
"  His  Wife's  Father,"  of  which  I  wrote  last  week. 
Some  of  these  plays  are  farces,  others  very  poor 
light  operas,  one  or  two  fustian  melodramas,  and 
not  one  really  great,  but  the  promise  is  good.  The 
leading  theatres  with  one  exception  play   foreign 

8 lays,  though  next  week  Lily  Langtry  is  to  give 
lyde  Fitch's  new  play,  "  Gossip,"  at  Palmer's. 
Fitch,  whom  Richard  Mansfield  thought  so  easily 
to  destroy  when  he  announced  that  the  whole  con- 
ception of  "  Beau  Brummel  "  was  his  own,  is  now 
recognized  as  in  the  front  rank  as  an  American 
playwright ;  that  is  to  say,  he  stands  below  Bronson 
Howard,  but  on  the  same  step  of  the  ladder  with 
Miss  Morton  and  Miss  Merrington.         Findley. 


HER  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

The  women  of  San  Francisco  set  the  fashion, 
started  the  fad,  or  whatever  you  may  call  it,  and 
the  whole  country  has  followed.  I  am  writing  of 
women's  editions  of  course,  special  issues  of  daily 
papers  written  by  women.  I  have  seen  several  of 
these,  but  the  best  of  them  all,  probably  because  it 
is  the  latest,  came  to  me  only  this  week — the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  of  February  22d.  I  wish  I  had 
kept  all  these  special  numbers  that  I  might  trace 
the  interesting  evolution  of  the  woman's  edition. 
There  have  been  certain  features  in  all  of  them  that 
were  in  the  local  original,  but  each  had  several 
new  departments.  The  Cleveland  Plaindealer  had, 
for  instance,  a  special  Man's  Column  filled  with  the 
sort  of  trash  with  which  women's  columns  in  the 
papers  are  filled.  One  of  the  best  features  of  that 
page  was  an  article  on  man  compounded  of  extracts 
from  all  the  great  writers  of  the  world,  showing 
that,  by  his  own  statement,  man  was  a  despicable 
humbug.  Another  good  thing  which  I  remember 
reading  in  a  Nashville  paper,  I  think,  was  a  column 
explaining  the  rise  of  the  New  Woman  as  neces- 
sary to  the  proper  conduct  of  things  owing  to 
man'a  physical,  mental,  and  moral  degeneracy. 
In  many  clever  ways  women  have  in  these  women's 
editions  turned  the  tables  on  men,  and  given  them 
the  little  lectures  and  moralizings  which  they  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  delivering  to  defenseless  women . 

The  Uilwauhee  Journal,  of  which  1  wrote  above, 
containB  a  series  of  articles  on  what  woman  has 


done  in  various  branches  of  art,  science,  and  indus- 
try, written  by  Milwaukee  working  women.  There 
are  articles  by  a  woman  dentist,  a  physician,  a  sculp- 
tor, an  editor,  a  musical  composer,  a  cook,  a  laun- 
dress, a  biologist,  a  teacher,  a  minister,  a  politi- 
cian's private  secretary,  a  home  missionary,  a 
telephone  girl,  and  others.  A  couple  of  pages  e^e 
devoted  to  brief  articles  on  the  various  charities  of 
the  city,  telling  of  the  part  women  play  in  their 
work.  Another  good  column  is  headed,  "  Her 
Grievances,"  and  rs  made  up  of  brief  lettera,  most- 
ly anonymous,  from  women  who  have  some  protest 
or  other  to  enter.  One  complains  of  the  dirt  al- 
lowed to  accumulate  in  the  postolfice  lobby,  another 
of  a  proposed  law  prohibiting  the  appointment  of 
married  women  as  teachers,  and  still  another  wants 
all  social  functions  set  at  an  early  hour  in  the  even- 
ing, that  her  husband  may  not  be  made  grumpy 
by  lack  of  sleep.  Strange  to  say,  there  are  only 
two  columns  of  society  news. 

The  result  of  this  fad  will  be  the  production  of  a 
large  number  of  would-be  newspaper  women,  and 
that  I  greatly  lament.  The  stage  is  bad  enough  for 
a  woman,  but  I  believe  a  newspaper  office  to  be 
worse.  There  is  one  virtue  of  our  mothers  which  I 
feel  assured  a  newspaper  reporter's  experience 
does  not  tend  to  foster — modesty.  With  this  little 
introduction,  I  will  proceed  to  tell  my  story,  and  I 
have  it  from  one  to  whom  it  was  told  by  the  lady 
herself.  When  Lady  Randolph  Churchill  was  here 
a  few  months  ago  with  her  demented  husband,  who 
used  to  swear  at  the  waiters  in  the  Palace  until  the 
guests  indignantly  left  the  room  —  well,  when 
Lady  Churchill  was  here,  she  had  a  vi-it  from  a 
San  Francisco  reporter,  a  woman.  This  is  the 
former  Miss  Jerome's  statement  of  the  case:  "I 
was  in  my  dressing  room,  and  very  slightly  dressed, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  I  saw  a  girl  standing 
before  me  whom  I  had  never  seen.  I  had  left  my 
maid  in  the  other  room,  and  I  wondered  how  this 
woman  got  in.  '  Good  heavens ! '  I  cried,  '  who  are 
you,  and  what  do  you  want?'  'I  am  a  reporter,' 
was  the  answer.  'Oh,  is  that  all?'  was  my  reply, 
'  I  thought  you  were  a  thief.'  " 

Betty. 


Baritone — 
Now  we're  engaged,  if  you  have  any  brothers, 

By  that  I  mean  the  men  whom  you've  refused. 
They  must  be  on  a  footing  with  the  others ; 
I  won't  have  any  mild  endearments  used, 
Now  we're  engaged. 
Soprano — 
If  you  had  any  sister  and  I  knew  it, 

I  mean  a  girl  who  said  she'd  be  your  sister, 
She  should  be  taught  how  not  to  do  it. 
And  comprehend  that  you  can  quite  resist  her, 
Now  we're  engaged. 
Baritoks — 
As  if  I  wished  to  look  at  other  beauties. 
Now  you  are  mine  1 
Soprano — 

As  though  I  cared  for  men 
Compared  to  you  I   I  hope  I  know  my  duties ; 
Of  course  we  used  to  flirt,  but  that  was  then; 
Now  we're  engaged. 
Baritone — 

Who  was  the  man  with  topcoat  lined  with  sable  ? 
Soprano — 

Who  was  the  girl  with  bonnet  trimmed  with 
pink? 
Baritone — 

I  would  inform  you,  but  I  am  unable. 
Soprano — 

I'd  tell  his  name,  but  really  I  can't  think, 
Now  we're  engaged. 
Baritone — 
Now  no  more  lingering  in  conservatories. 
Under  dim  colored  lights  and  tropic  bowera. 
Soprano— 
Now  no  moie  reading  sentimental  stories 
To  gu-ls  and  giving  them  bonbons  and  flowers, 
Now  we're  engaged. 
Baritone — 
I  shall  not  tolerate  the  least  flirtation, 
I  warn  you  fairly. 
Soprano — 

Please  don't  be  enraged ; 
But  might  we  sometimes  take  a  brief  vacation , 
Now  we're  engaged? 

—  Yaniee  Blade. 


MT.  VERNON  CO.,  Baltirrtore. 
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ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


AMUSEMENTS. 

No  doubt  there  is  sometliing  inspiriting  in  a 
good  play  which  encouragfs  a  company  to  do  its 
b'jst.  Each  actor  seems  to  have  a  better  compre- 
hellsion  of  the  plot  and  its  puriwse,  and  selfish 
singleness  of  interest  yields  to  a  united  effort  to 
make  the  story  of  the  play  the  one  strong  impres- 
sion left  upon  the  listener's  mind. 

When  one  lias  seen  "Judah,"  ho  comes  away 
from  the  theatre  thinking  not  so  much  of  Marie 
Burroughs'  beautiful  face,  nor  the  delicacy  of  her 
art,  nor  her  grace  and  fitness  for  Vashti's  role,  but 
of  the  simple,  powerful  story  in  Henry  Arlhur 
Jones's  play;  of  the  skill  the  author  has  shown  in 
combining  the  unworldliness  of  such  characters  as 
Vashti  and  Judah  with  the  commonplace  of  Lord 
Asgarby  and  his  invalid  daughter,  with  the  cor- 
rect, polished  precision  of  Juxon  Prall  and  his  icy 
lady-love,  Sophie  Jopp,  and  with  the  smiling  ras- 
cality of  a  fakir  like  Mr.  Dethic. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  play  of  one  of  the 
foremost  of  modern  English  dramatists,  is  well  con- 
structed, moves  easily  and  naturally ;  that  every 
sentence  in  it  means  something  and  adds  to  the 
strength  of  the  subject,  and  that  the  play  hnishes 
with  an  interesting,  satisfying  cUmax.  But  this  is 
nearly  all  mechanical  Uterary  skill.  The  beauty  ot 
the  w-ork  lies  in  the  art  which  makes  of  each  role  a 
living  character,  dependent  and  consequent  upon 
the  other,  in  the  ideality  which  so  elevates  the 
story  of  a  weak,  fanciful  girl,  whose  charlatan  of  a 
father  takes  advantage  of  her  faith  in  her  own  pow- 
ers as  a  miracle  worker  to  better  bis  own  condition. 
It  is  so  necessary— to  complete  the  artistic  truth 
of  tlie  play— that  Judah's  character  should  be  just 
what  it  is,  that  one  accepts  quite  naturally  his  be- 
lief in  spirits  and  in  Vashti's  supernatural  powers, 
and  later  his  lying  oath  to  shield  the  fasting  girl, 
and  finally  the  impossibility  of  life  for  him  under 
false  conditions.  That  he  should  in  the  end  per- 
suade Vashti  to  confess  and  himself  admit  his  own 
lie  is  so  natural  that  one  hardly  feels  like  praising 
him  for  so  simple  a  thing.  And  such  most  have 
been  the  author's  intention,  for  the  scene  and  the 
words  of  the  confession  are  lacking  wholly  in  arti- 
fice.  They  are  unstrained,  simple,  and  wonderfully 

So  the'applause  which  follows  Judah's  false  oath 
jars  one  from  his  preoccupation  with  the  story,  and 
makes  him  hope  that  the  audience  is  not  applaud- 
ing the  minister's  dishonorable  chivalry,  but  tlie 
actors  themselves,  who,  being  human,  probably 
prefer  the  conventional  expression  of  approval  to 
appreciative  but  silent  admiration. 

Miss  Burroughs  and  her  entire  company  are  well 
cast  in  "  Judah."  They  have  a  delightful  kind  of 
work  to  do,  whose  ditficulties  are  part  of  the  pleas- 
ure, and  they  have  demonstrated  their  right  and 
fitness  to  present  just  such  plays.  The  perform- 
ance is  a  highly  creditable  one. 


The  forty-fourth  popular  concert  on  Saturday 
closed  the  present  series,  and  no  more  of  these 
concerts  will  be  given  till  .-September  next. 

The  programme  was  an  excellent  one,  and  every 
number  of  it  was  given  with  a  degree  of  artistic 
care  that  made  this  last  concert  more  enjoyable 
than  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  Dvorak  trio  was 
beautifully  plaved.  The  music  is  fresh  and  original, 
and  full  01  characteristic  melodies  that  suggest 
pictures  ot  Russian  lite.  The  'cello  has  a  particu- 
larly pretty  part  in  the  andante,  and  Heine's  play- 
ing was  delightfully  sympathetic.  Mrs.  Carr's 
golos — two  Urieg  numbers  and  Paderewski's  "  Cra- 
covienne  !•  antastique  "— were  all  enthusiastically 
received,  but  the  last  was  her  finest  performance. 
Mr.  Beel  played  Willis  Bacheller's  piano  accom- 
paniment to  Massenet's  "  Elegie."  and  Heine 
played  a  'cello  obligato.  Both  Mr.  Bacheller's 
selections  were  very  prettily  sung.  The  concert 
closed  with  a  String  tjuartette  by  (irieg,  which  was 
rendered  with  taste  and  precision,  Mr.  Beels  play- 
ing in  the  Intermezzo  and  the  Finale  being  particu- 
larly delicate  and  brilliant. 

DRAUATIC  AND  MUSICAL  NOTES. 

"  A  Temperance  Town  "  closes  at  the  California 
with  this  week.  On  Monday  Emily  Bancker  ap- 
pears in  the  new  and  successful  comedy  "Our 
Flat."  

On  Sunday,  March  17th,  a  benefit  will  be  given 
to  Mr.  Louis  Morgcnstern,  treasurer  of  the  Baldwin 
Theatre.  There  will  be  a  special  performance  of 
"Judah." 

There  will  be  comic  opera  at  the  Baldwin  next 
Mouday  night.  De  Koven  and  Smith's  "Fencing 
Master*'  will  be  presented,  with  Dorothy  Morton  as 
Francesca  and  David  Torrence  as  Fortunio.  The 
company  ia  a  large  one,  the  mastc  is  pretty,  the 


costumes  are  tasteful,  and  Signer  Tomasi  will  lead 
the  orchestra,  augmented  for  the  occasion. 

"  La  Montague  Noire, '  a  grand  opera  composed, 
book  and  nuisic,  bv  ;ui  Irisliwoman  naturalized  in 
France,  Miss  Augusta  Holmes,  is  aboui  to  be 
brought  outat  the  Paris  Grand  Opera.  Miss  Holmes 
is  known  as  the  composer  of  a  cantata,  "  Les  Ar- 
gonautes,"  performed  at  the  Pasdeloup  concerts  in 
188U,  and  oftwo  symphonic  poems,  "Ireland  "  and 
"  Poland." 

According  to  Harold  Frederic,  the  London  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Times,  Oscar  Wilde  has 
at  last,  and  by  a  single  stroke,  put  his  enemies  un- 
der his  f.  et.  Their  name  is  legion,  but  the  most  in- 
veterate of  them  may  be  defied  to  go  to  St.  James' 
Theatre  and  keep  a  straight  face  througli  the  per- 
formance ot  "  Tlie  Importance  of  Being  Earnest.' 
It  is  a  pure  farce,  of  (Jilbertian  parentage,  but 
loaded  with  drolleries,  epigrams,  impertinences, 
and  bubbling  comicalities  that  only  an  Irishman 
could  have  ingrafted  on  that  respectable  baxon 
stock.  "  Since  •  Charley's  Aunt '  was  first  brought 
from  the  provinces  to  London,  I  have  not  heard 
such  unrestrained,  incessant  laughter  from  all  parts 
of  the  theatre,  and  those  laughed  the  loudest  whose 
approved  mis-ion  it  is  to  read  Oscar  long  lectures  in 
the  press  on  his  dramatic  and  ethical  shortcomings. 
The  thing  ii  as  slight  in  structure  and  as  devoid  of 
purpose  as  a  paper  balloon,  but  it  is  extraordinarily 
luuny,  and  the  universal  assumption  is  that  it  will 
remain  on  the  boards  here  for  an  indefinitely  ex- 
tended period." 

Eichard  Mansfield  has  a  new  play,  "  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,"  by  Lorimer  Stoddard.  To  give  addi- 
tional realism  to  the  piece,  Mansfield  wears  a  sword 
and  a  Legion  of  Honor  decoration  which  Napoleon 
himself  wore.  Mrs.  Mansfield  (Miss  Beatrice  Cam- 
eron) appears  as  Louise  of  Prussia,  a  minor  part. 
Among  the  handsome  stage  settings  are  a  moonlight 
scene  at  Elba,  the  throne  room  at  Fontamebleau, 
and  a  reproduction  of  Glazebrook's  painting,  "The 
Sleeping  Sentinel."  The  play  w.is  tried  on  Milwau- 
kee, and  was  a  success. 

Mr.  Mansfield  has  taken  to  abusing  his  audiences 
for  appreciating  him.  During  his  recent  appear- 
ance in  Philadelphia,  in  response  to  a  prolonged 
applause  for  his  performance  as  Baron  Cheviial  in 
"The  Parisian  Romance,"  he  appeared  before  the 
curtain  and  made  a  long,  unconnected,  and  uncalled 
for  attack  on  the  persons  in  his  audience  who  dared 
give  way  to  the  enthusiasm  his  acting  created  by 
caUing  him  before  the  cur:ain.  Since  then  he  his 
repeated  a  similar  harangue  in  other  cities.  In  St. 
Louis,  a  week  later,  he  was  loudly  encored  when 
the  curtain  fell  on  a  death  scene.  He  failed  to  re- 
spond, and  the  audience  became  boisterous.  The 
actor  then  walked  before  the  curtain,  red  with 
anger,  and  said  ;  "  If  you  insist  on  raising  the  dead, 
you  must  not  grumble  at  the  remarks  of  the  corpse. 
The  size  of  this  audience,  which  is  not  up  to  that  of 
a  one  night  Texas  stand,  argues  that  I  am  not  ap- 
preciated in  St.  Louis.  I  am  not  a  hypocrite,  and 
will  say  bluntly  that  I  return  the  want  of  apprecia- 
tion, with  interest."  Mr.  Mansfield  then  bowed 
himself  off  the  stage,  in  time  to  escape  the  storm  of 
indignation  which  followed  when  the  audience  re- 
covered from  its  astonishment. 


William  M'inter,  poet,  dramatic  critic,  and 
Shakespearean  scholar,  never  tires  of  singing  the 
praises  of  Daly's  leading  lady.  Writing  of  "  The 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  Mr.  Winter  thus 
branches  out:  "  The  success  of  Miss  Rehan  in  Ju- 
lia, furthermore,  may  prompt  reflection  upon  her 
brilliant  achievement  in  other  heroines  of  Shake- 
speare, and  thus  the  observer  may  be  usefully  re- 
minded that  the  American  public  has  no  need  to 
look  abroad  for  its  Shakespearean  actress.  Miss 
Rehan  has  acted  Katharine,  in  'The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,'  and  has  acted  it  with  such  fire  and  brill- 
iancy, such  indomitable  power  and  such  enchanting 
grace  of  womanhood,  that  the  part  is  now  exclu- 
sively her  own— so  that  in  theatrical  history  her 
name  will  be  as  closely  identified  with  Katharine 
as  that  of  Adelaide  Neilson  is  with  Juliet,  or  that 
of  Ellen  Terry  with  Beatrice.  Prior  to  her  time, 
•The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,'  when  played  at  all, 
was  played  as  a  noisy  farce,  for  the  sake  of  Petru- 
chio.  Miss  Rehan  restored  it  to  the  sage  as  a 
comedy.  Nor  did  she  pause  there.  Her  imperson- 
ation of  Rosalind  in 'As  Vou  Like  It'— a  striking 
contrast  to  Katharine— interpreted  that  character 
as  essentially  and  deliciously  human,  and  separated 
it,  at  once  and  finally,  so  far  as  the  present  genera- 
tion of  playgoers  is  concerned,  from  all  the  old 
scholastic  theories  of  a  vague  and  cloudy  abstrac- 
tion. As  Viola,  in  'The  Twelfth  Night '—a  char- 
acter as  essentially  delicate  and  elusive  as  RosaUnd 
is  strong  and  brilliant— she  revealed  yet  another 
side  of  her  nature,  weaving  with  spontaneous  grace 
the  gentle  spell  of  wistful  melancholy,  ingenuous 
glee,  and  soft  allurement.  Seldom  in  stage  experi- 
ence has  it  been  reserved  for  one  and  the  same  ac- 
tress to  be  victorious  in  presenting  characters  so 
essentially  unlike  as  those  three  of  the  women  of 


Yale's 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  affords 
me  great  pleasure  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  my  Hair  Tonic,  which 
is  the  first  and  only  remedy  known  to 
chemistry  which  positively  turns  gray 
hair  back  to  its  orieinal  color  without 
dye.  I  personally  indorse  its  action 
and  give  the  public  my  sol'inn  guaran- 
tee that  it  has  been  tested  in  every  con- 
ceivable way,  and  has  proved  itself  to 
be  the  only  hair  specific.  It  stops 
HAIR  FALLING  immediately  and  creates 
a  luxurious  growth.  It  is  not  sticky  or 
greasy;  on  the  contrary,  it  makes  the 
hair  soft,  youthful,  fluffy,  and  keeps  it 
in  curl.  For  gentlemen  and  ladies 
with  hair  a  little  gray,  streaked  gray, 
entirely  gray,  and  with  BALD 
HEADS,  it  is  specially  recommended. 

All  druggists  sell  it.     Price,  $i;  six 
for  $5. 

It  Anybody  Offers  a  Substitute  Sbnn  TItem. 


MME.  M.  YALE,  Health  and  Complexion 
Specialist,  Yale  Temple  of  Beauty,  No.  146  State 
street,  Chicago. 

LANGLEY  A  MICHAELS,  KEDINGTON  A 
CO.  and  MACK  A  CO.  Wholesfcle  Droggists,  Sao 
Francisco,  are  supplying  the  Pacific  Coast. 


ARTHUR    McBWEN'8    LETTER. 


A  STURDY  SCOTCH  PROFESSOR. 

The    Moat    Picturesque    Figure    in    Edinburgh  —  A 
Scholar    who    was    Lovable, 

Professor  Blackie,  who  died  recently  in  Edin- 
burgh, was  at  once  one  of  the  greatest  of  scholars 
and  most  charming  of  men.  He  was  knonn  to 
every  one  in  Pdinburgh.  A  man  of  middle  stature, 
lithely  built,  of  finely  chiseled  features,  clean 
shaven ;  a  wealth  of  silken  silver  locks  trembling 
on  his  slender  shoulders;  a  dark  frock  coat;  a 
Shakespeare  collar;  a  cavalier  hat;  a  gray  Scottish 
plaid  intricately  wrapped  round  the  chest ;  liuni- 
ming  a  Gernmn  student's  eong,  or  a  chorus  from 
iEschylus.  Ho  was  a  picturesque  figure  in  his 
study,  too;  clothed  in  a  voluminous  blue  dressing- 
gown  coming  to  his  heels  and  confined  at  the  waist 
by  yards  upon  yards  of  red  silk  sash.  On  his  head 
he  wore  a  huge  straw  hat,  despite  the  fact  that  he 
had  a  mop  of  silky  white  hair  which  ought  to  have 
been  suflicient  protection  at  his  writing-de8k.  But 
not  content  with  wearing  this  big  Panama  in  his 
study,  be  wore  it  in  the  dining-room  at  luncheon. 
He  was  what  is  called  a  "  conversationalist."  "  He 
does  not  converse;  he  explodes.  His  talk  is  vol- 
canic. There  comes  an  eruption  of  short  sentences 
blazing  with  the  philosophy  of  life.  There  is  a 
kindly  glow  in  it  all,  and  the  eruption  subsides 
quickly  with  a  gentle  troll  of  song."  He  knew 
Greek  as  well  as  English  ;  he  read  Greek  newspa- 
pers, and  had  the  best  Greek  library  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. Said  a  writer  in  The  Cornhill  Magazine,  in 
summing  up  his  work  and  character:  "For  years 
Professor  Blackie  has  in  Scotland  been  undoubt- 
edly the  most  picturesque  of  all  Scotchmen,  one 
who  in  his  singularly  brilliant  career  has  acted 
many  parts,  and,  upon  the  whole,  acted  them  well ; 
who  is  equally  at  home  with  Homer,  Plato,  Goethe, 
Dante,  and  Duncan  Ban  of  the  narrow  songs  of  the 
glens;  who  has  in  sight  and  shrewdness  as  much 
as  any  of  his  canny  countrymen,  and  who,  if  before 
tbe  public  brilliant  and  ephemeral,  is  at  heart  solid 
and  earnest.  VVlien  the  various  corners  of  his  in- 
tensely versatile  and  eminently  human  nature  are 
looked  round  and  round,  and  when  the  source  of 
his  spasmodic  inspiration  is  understood,  he  will 
take  his  place  in  Scottish  history,  not  as  connected 
with  ephemeral  interests  and  popular  problt-ms, 
but  as  a  speculative  and  hard-headed  Scot,  with 
profound  glimpses  into  the  past,  though  wrapped 
up  in  the  pressing  claims  of  the  present  and  the 
future;  a  man  of  unrest  and  progress,  and  of  wide 
as  well  as  solid  acquirements.  Outwardly  he  is 
the  most  picturesque  of  his  race,  inwardly  the  most 
youthful  and  brilliant  of  his  kind." 

He  was  the  hero  of  one  incident  which  has  be- 
come classic,  and  has  been  attributed  to  various 
other  professors.  It  was  at  Endinburgh.  His  reg- 
ular classroom  was  undergoing  repairs.  So  he  took 
temporarily  another  room,  and  on  the  door  wrote 
with  a  bit  of  chalk:  "Professor  Blackie  will  meet 
his  classes  here  to-day."  Along  came  the  boys; 
one  wag  erased  the  initial  "  c  "  of  "  classes  "  in  the 
inscription ;  and  all  stood  about  to  see  what  the  old 
man  would  say  to  the  amorous  impeachment.  He 
came ;  glanced  at  the  inscription ;  did  not  smile  nor 
frown ;  but  without  a  second's  hesitation  erased  the 
initial  "1"  and  walked  to  his  desk.  The  boys 
never  tried  to  play  such  a  joke  on  him  again. 

Here  again  is  an  account  of  a  scene  in  his  class- 
room— the  sort  of  scene  that  occurred  there  very 
often :  The  Professor — And  now  I  will  read  to  you  a 
song  I  have  just  written.  (Immense  applause.) 
First,  I  will  read  it  in  Greek,  and  then,  since  prob- 
ably none  of  you  will  know  enough  Greek  to  under- 
stand it — (Oh!  Oh!) — I  will  read  it  in  the  barbar- 
ous tongue  which  you  can  comprehend.  (Laugh- 
ter.) A  Celt  on  one  of  the  back  benches — Sing  it, 
Blackie!  (Cheers,  cat-calls,  laughter,  roars  of 
"Sing  it!"  the  Professor  vainly  endeavoring  to 
get  a  hearing.  In  a  lull  of  the  storm  he  ejaculates : 
"  You're  a  pack  of  " — ;  the  epithet  is  drowned  in 
howls.)  The  Professor  (gathering  up  his  papers) — 
I  won't  read  the  song  at  all.  (Profound  silence.) 
The  Professor  (smiling  benignly) — Very  well,  my 
dear  fellows,  since  you  really  seem  able  to  behave 
yourselves,  I  will  read  the  song.  (And  Blackie, 
whom  all  the  rough  lads  adore,  begins  to  recite  his 
song  in  Greek  and  then  in  the  barbarous  tongue" 
— and  a  capital  song  it  is.) 

Every  Saturday  morning  of  the  winter  session  he 
invited  all  his  students  to  breakfast  at  his  home — 
in  batches,  for  there  were  in  all  about  300  of  them. 
This  is  the  description  of  such  a  breakfast,  given 
in  the  London  World  by  one  who  bad  been  present: 
"  The  Professor  welcomes  all  with  a  few  kind 
words,  and  after  grace  in  Greek  recommends  his 
guests,  as  a  rule  of  their  lives,  to  read,  as  he  does, 
a  chapter  of  the  Septuagint  every  morning  on  ris- 
ing. It  is  a  leading  maxim  of  his,  too,  thai  Greek 
being  a  living  and  not  a  dead  language,  bis  people 
should  learn  to  speak  it;  and  at  these  repasts,  con- 
sequently, the  rule  is  that  every  one  present  shall 
expreea  his  ideas  and  wants,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
Ihe  speech  of  Xenopbon.    AU  the  fuests  are  loeae- 


what  sheepish  and  shy,  but  the  Professor,  aided 
by  the  tact  of  Mrs.  Blackie,  will  occasionally  elicit 
a  shrewd  remark.  Raw  red-haired  Donald  McLeod, 
from  the  Isle  of  Skye,  who  lives  all  the  week  on 
herring,  oatmeal,  and  potatoes,  being  importuned, 
will  treat  the  company  to  a  Gaelic  song.  Then 
some  remark  will  make  the  Professor  revert  to 
his  past  career,  and  ho  will  infiame  the  peripa- 
tetic ambition  of  hia  audience  by  referring  to  his 
wanderings  all  over  Europe — happy  Scotch  profes- 
sors, who  have  six  months'  annual  holiday  ! — in 
search  of  truth  and  beauty;  or  he  will  recount  how, 
being  challenged  thereto  by  Ernest  Jones,  of  Man- 
chester, he  met  that  doughty  champion  of  Chart- 
ism on  the  platform  of  the  music  hall  to  hold 
public  appeal  to  reason  on  the  meritsof  Democ'racy, 
and  how  tlie  Red  Republican,  '  beaten,  bobbed  and 
thumped,'  reeled  home,  and  never  recovered  his 
defeat,  like  a  second  Salmasius,  done  to  death  by 
the  disputative  darts  of  a  '  Defensio  pro  Populo 
Anglicano.'  Then,  to  vary  the  entertainment,  the 
Professor  will  sing  one  of  his  own  longs,  perhaps 
'  Ye  Tragical  Ditty  of  Jenny  Geddes  and  Her 
Stoole,'  a  ballad  calculated  to  send  bis  young 
friends  out  into  the  world  with  burning  hate  against 
Episcopacy;  or  be  will  make  their  eyes  sparkle 
with  patriotic  fire  by  chanting  '  The  Lay  of  the 
Brave  Cameron,'  and  how  his  kilted  clansmen 
fought  and  died  at  Quatre  Bras.  Then  all,  rising, 
will  join  in  pealing  forth  '  Gaudeamus  Igitur,'and 
the  'alphabetical  batch,'  now  no  longer  hungry, 
will  file  out  into  the  street,  and,  forming  into  knots 
of  twos  and  threes,  will  resolve  to  dedicate  the 
day  to  idleness.  Some  will  climb  the  crags  of 
Arthur's  Seat,  to  scan  the  distant  shores  of  Fife ; 
others  will  take  the  ferryboat  and  cross  the  Forth, 
to  saunter  among  the  bosky  braes  of  Burnt  Island 
and  Aberdour;  others  will  stroll  across  the  Dean 
Bridge,  westward  through  Dalmeny  Woods  to 
Barnbogie  Castle  by  the  sea — none  of  them,  it  may 
be  safely  said,  forgetful  of  what  they  saw  and  heard 
that  morning." 


Two  Converts. 


"For  marriage  choose  your  opposite." 
At  first  I  thought  that  rash ; 
But  I  shall  choose  my  opposite — 
I  want  a  girl  with  cash.  — Judge, 

Just  $14  was  the  gown, 

She  started  to  decline. 
But  bought  it  when  it  was  marked  down 

To  $13.99.  —New   York   World. 


SWAIN'S  RESTAURANT, 

213  Sutter  Street. 
l.adics  will  find  no  more  desirable  place  for  luncheon 
than  our  dining-room,  which  is  uuexctUcd  in  ils  appoint- 
ments and  cuisine. 


LE  ROY  G.  HARVEY  &  CO. 

618  MONTGOMERy  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,       -         -         -         CALIFORNIA. 

REAL  ESTATE,  INSDRAKCE,  FIKANCIAL  AGENTS. 

Dealers    in    FIRST-CLASS    LOANS,    REALTY 

BONDS,  and  CORPORATION  SECURITIES. 

RENTS  COLLECTED  and  entire  charge 

taken  of  Property. 

CA.LIKORNIA. 

STORAGE    V/AREHOUSB, 

722  Mission  St.,  bel.  Third  »nj  Fourth  Sts.,  San    Francisco. 
T.     H.    ROONBY,     Proprietor. 

BLAKE,    310FFITT    di    TOIVNE, 

DEALERS   IN 

I»  .A.  5»  E!  rt  , 

512  to  516  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LICK    LAUNDRY, 

WM.  McCKACKEN,  Prop. 
ion*    17»0.  NO.    »    LICK    PLACE. 


THE   PRESS    CLIPPING   BUEEAU, 

610  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  8.  P. 
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ONE  OF  A   HUNDRED. 


In  the  matter  of  BOOK  CASES  alone,  we  show 
almost  a  hundred  different  patterns. 

We  can  suit  you  in  any  size.  And  the  prices, 
we  know  they  are  right. 


CALIFORNIA  FURNITURE  COMPANY 


.(N.  P.  Cole  &  Co.) 
lir-123     OEARY     STREET. 


harroldX  ylt  Auction 

H(EmOLZER\    „^  Wednesday 

AhD  =  ALLEN:|  and  Thursday, 

508  Sutter  St:/    March   20  and 

\S/IN fJtANC/SCO_,y       2  1,  at   11  a.m. 

Clearance  Sale  of  Entire  Stock  of 
Antique  Mahogany  pieces  and  fine 
Seat  Furniture,  Rugs  and  Portieres. 
Goods  now  on  exhibition. 
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ARTHUR    McBWBN'8    LETTER. 


AN  ARTIST  IN  ADVERTISING. 

Thaddeus  O'Ham,  a  tragedian,  has  a  play  on  the 
road  in  connection  with  which  he  prints  tlie  moat 
extravagant  press  notices.  One  of  them,  which 
purports  to  be  quoted  from  the  iVfi«   York  Herald, 

"  Caused  a  wave  of  excitement  to  pass  over  the 
house,  and  the  audience  rose  to  its  feet  as  one 
man." 

This  notice  has  given  to  Mr.  O'Ham  a  great  deal 
of  prestige  in  small  towns.  A  friend  of  his,  who 
knew  very  well  tiiat  O'Ham's  play  could  never  have 
caused  any  such  scene  as  he  represented,  took  him 
to  task,  declaring  that  the  quotation  from  the 
Herald  must  be  forged. 

Mr.  O'Uam  became  indignant,  and,  denouncing 
the  insinuation  as  tiase  calumny,  produced  the 
original  copy  of  the  Herald  containing  the  notice. 
It  read:  ,  .    x>n 

"During  the  second  act  a  boy  named  Billy 
Flaherty,  who  w«b  trying  to  make  his  escape  from 
the  theatre  and  from  the  painful  presence  of  Mr. 
O'Ham,  fell  from  the  gallery  into  the  orchestra. 
This  caused  a  wave  of  excitement  to  pass  over  the 
house,  and  the  audience  rose  to  its  feet  as  one 
man."  .  ,      , 

"  You  see,"  explain-id  Mr.  O'Ham,  with  adver- 
tising rates  so  high  and  bill  board  fences  at  their 
present  enormous  tariff,  it  is  not  always  feasible  to 
reproduce  lengthy  criticisms  in  full.  I  just  take 
the  meat  out  of  them." 

All  Ready. 

He  bought  a  large  umbrella 

With  satisfaction  grim, 
Likewise  a  life-preserver  big 

In  case  he'd  liave  to  swim. 

He  bought  a  diamond  star  that  held 

A  hundred  stones  or  so; 
A  pair  of  snow  shoes  for  his  feet 

In  case  that  it  should  snow. 

A  book  of  modern  slang  he  got, 
And  learned  it  page  by  page. 

And  then  he  was  equipped   to  go 
Upon  the  modern  stage. 

Tom  M.^sson. 


PROFESSIONAL    CARDS. 


LEE    D.    CRAIG, 

NOTARY    PUBLIC   AND    COMMISglONER   OF    DEEDS 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet  California  and  Pine.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JOHN    F.    SIEBE, 

KIRK      AND      N-IARINB      INSURANCE;. 
OmcB,  <16  C.^UFORNIA  ST.        Telepnone,  Main  1188. 


DAVIS     &     HILL, 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW, 
N.  W.  Cor.  Ninth  and  Broadway, 


Rooms  12, 13  and  14. 


OAKLAND.  CAI.. 


HENRY     E.     HIGHTON, 

ATTORNEY  AND  CODNSELLOR, 
Booms  86-39,  Fourth  Floor,  Mills  Building,     Ban  Francisco. 


W.    W.    F  O  O  T  E, 

ATTORNEY    AT    LAW, 
810  Pine  Street.  Sak  PaANOisoo. 


•W.  T.   BAGOETT, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 
Sa4  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  Caj.. 


J,      F.       C  0  W  D  E  R  Y, 

A  rrORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Old  Odd  Fellows'  Building,  No,  325  Monlgomer^Street, 
Boom  No.  28.  " 


SiN  Fi 


REMOVAL. 

D.  M.  DELMAS  and  S.  M.  SHOBTRIDGE,  Attorney!  at 
Law.  have  removed  their  office  to  the  Crocker  Building, 
third  floor,  comer  Market  and  Montgomery  streets,  San 
Franolaco,  Cal. 


JAMES  SIMPSON,  M.  D. 

iat   POST   ST. 

Hours:  1  to  8  P.  H. 

BEN.    MORGAN, 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
m  MoBTOOMXiiT  St.      Booms  1  and  J       San  rKANonoo. 


FRANK   R,    WHITCOMB, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 
Booms  171-174.  Crocker  Building.  Sah  Fbanomco. 


HENLEY  &  COSTELLO, 


BUYING 
A  BICYCLE? 


Then,  in  our  new   store, 

feast  your  eyes  on  the  new  . 

models  of 

COLUMBIAS,  -  -  $105 

HARTFORDS,    -  -  $85,  $65 

BOrS'  AND  GIRLS'  HARTFORDS,  $55 

More  wise  Improvements 
than  in  any  others.  As 
ever.  Unequalled,  Unap- 
proached.  Get  a  Cata- 
logue. 

POPE    MANUFACTURING    CO.. 


344    Bost    Street, 


San   Franctsco. 


BEQINNINQ       MONDAY,       IVIARCH       18, 

Every  Evening,  Including  Sunday.    Matinee  Saturday. 

IMPORTANT    THEATRICAL    EVENT. 

Engagement  of  the  Representative  Comedienne 

EMILY 

BAy  CKEM, 

And  her  Superb  Company  of  Well-icnown  Artists,  presenting 
the  Big  Musical  Comedy  Hit, 

O  XJ  DFt       IE'Xj-^T. 

Tllastrating  the  Comical  Side  of  Life  in  a  Fashionable  New 
York  Apartment  House. 


BALDWIN   THEATRE. 

AL.  HAYMAN  it  CO.,  (Incorporated)   Proprietors. 

HONDAT    EVENING.    March   18,   For    Two    Weeks. 


"THE    QUEEN    OF    COMIC    OPERAS" 

THE     FENCING    MASTER, 

By  De  Koven  &  Smith,  Authors  of  "Bob  Roy," 
"Robin  Hood,"  Etc. 

70 ARTISTS 70 

ALL    SCENERY,    COSTUMES,    EFFECTS    SPECIAL    AND 
COMPLETE. 

30 ORCHESTRA 30 

Company  under  Directiou  of  F.  C.  WHITNEY. 

GIANT   POWDER   COMPANY, 

Consolidated. 
The  office  of  the  above  Company  has  been  removed  to 

430  California  Street,  San  Franelieo. 


ORESIA  BLAIJGA  SOUVENIR  VINTAGES 

Gold  Medal,  Paris  Expoiition,  1089. 
Gold  Medal,  Midwinter  Fair,  18»4. 

No  banquet  or  dinner  is  complete  without 

Cresta  Blanca  wine. 
See  that  the  words  CRESTA  BLANCA  ate 

on  every  bottle.     None  others  genuine. 

Send  for   new  price   list. 

CHAS.   A.    WETMORE, 

326  Fine  Street. 


A    F'B'W 

Fine   Jersey   Co"w^s 

FOB    SALE. 

Apply  to 

OTTAS.    :B0]>3'£], 

Room  6,  5th  Floor,  222  SaDSome  Street,        San  Fbancisco. 


ATTORNEYS    AT  LAW, 


LOUIS    FALKENAU, 
STATE    ASSAY    OFFICE, 

Ki-moved  to 

434  CALIFORNIA  ST.,       Near  Montgomery, 


01  SaaBome  Btie-i 


Six  Fba.vcisco. 


SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO. 


Preslileiil  M,  C,  LIULE,  Secietain, 


UlEBICim  UU  m  leUSI  COMPyy,  Umm. 


SUBSCRIPTION     DEPARTMENT 


0.  F.  VON  RHEIN  &  CO. 


No.  513  CAuroRKiA  Street.  San  frakcisoo,  Cai.. 


THE  SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO.  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  acquired  the  charter  granted  to 
Adolph  Sutro,  Esq.,  for  a  road,  starting  from 
the  corner  of  Central  Avenue  and  Geary 
Street,  and  running  thence  on  Central  Avenue 
to  Washington  Street,  Firel  Avenue,  Clement 
Street  and  Point  Lobos  Avenue  to  the  Cliff, 
with  a  branch  line  to  the  Park. 


THE   PEOPLE'S    ROAD. 


The   Capital   Stock    is    divided. Jnto   forty 
thousand  (40,000)  shares, 


At    $10    a    share,    payable    In 
Installments. 


There  are  to  be  NO  bonds  I    NO  debts  1 

NO  watered  stock  I 


Pftssengers  over  this  road  admitted  FREE  to  Sutro  Heights 
and  Che  CUlI,  aod  on  speolftl  terms  to  The  Sutro  Baths. 


Arthur  McEwen  s  Letter. 


Second  Sekies.    No.  25. 

Published  rrery  Saturday,  at  4^9  Montgomery  St., 
by  Arthur  McEwen.  Subscription,  fi  a  year; 
f!  for  tix  months;  fl  for  three  muniha;  single 
copies,  10  cents.  The  trade  supplied  at  office  of 
publication.  Advertising  rates,  f  10.00  an  inch  a 
month.     Professional  cards,  fS  a  month. 

Subscribers  not  receiving  their  papers  regularly  by 
maii  u't7(  please  notify  this  office. 


Entered  at  Sao  Pranolsco  Postoffloe  as  second-olass  matter. 


Recall  the  uproar  that  was  caused  two 
months  ago  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Mose 
Gunst  to  the  Police  Commission — the  mass 
meetings,  the  double-leaded  editorials  in  the 
newspapers,  the  denunciations  of  Governor 
Markhara,  and  the  applause  given  Governor 
Budd  for  removing  his  predecessor's  ap- 
pointee. Recall  that  virtuous  gale  and  con- 
trast it  with  the  serene  calm  which  has  fol- 
lowed the  extraordinary  disclosures  made 
by  Senator  Biggy,  at  Sacramento.  It  is  bad, 
certainly,  that  a  man  whose  business  inter- 
ests and  personal  associations  are  with  the 
sporting  class  should  be  given  a  voice  in  the 
control  of  the  police  department  of  the  city, 
but  of  what  consequence  is  that  in  compari- 
son with  the  corruption  in  the  State's  Legis- 
lature revealed  by  Mr.  Biggy?  In  open 
Senate  he  charged  that  there  existed  a  com- 
bine, bribed  by  the  Southern  Pacific  and  its 
corporate  allies  to  give  their  votes  for  or 
against  bills,  as  directed.  He  accused  Sen- 
ator Dunn  of  inviting  him  to  join  this  gang 
of  criminals,  the  inducement  being  $8,000 — 
which  was  a  repetition,  at  an  advanced  rate, 
of  an  offer  made  at  the  previous  session. 
The  Senate  appointed  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate; Mr.  Biggy  swore  to  his  charges,  and 
another  witness  testified  that  Dunn  had  said 
to  him  that  if  certain  interests  represented 
by  the  witness  wanted  bills  passed  or  beaten 
they  must  pay.  When  Dunn  had  taken 
oath  that  his  accusers  were  liars,  the  com- 
mittee insisted  on  closing  the  investigation, 
reported  progress  to  the  Senate,  and  the 
Legislature,  after  prudently  and  shamelessly 
refusing  to  provide  for  continuing  the  in- 
quiry beyond  the  close  of  the  session,  hastily 
adjourned. 

Who  believes  in  Dunn's  innocence?  Who 
disbelieves  the  statements  of  Senator  Biggy 
and  Mr.  Kahn?  Is  there  a  man  in  the 
whole  of  California  who  is  incredulous  as  to 
the  existence  of  the  combine?  Does  anybody 
doubt  that  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  cor- 
porations confederated  with  it  furnished  the 
combine  with  its  reason  for  existence? 

It  has  been  charged  by  Senator  Biggy,  and 
no  one  except  Dunn  has  as  yet  publicly 
questioned  his  veracity,  that  the  State 
of  California  has  had  its  laws  made  by 
a  bribed  Legislature,  yet  there  is  no  pop- 
ular excitement  over  the  revelation.  Nobody 
is  Burpris"d.  The  press  of  the  city  takes 
only  a  languid  interest  in  the  business,  con- 
sidering the  Fair  will  contest  of  immeasur- 
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ably  greater  importance.  The  newspapers 
of  the  interior  have  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  enormity  of  the  situation,  bat  they  are 
roused  to  no  clamorous  demand  for  the  de- 
tection and  punishment  of  the  villains  who 
have  attacked  republican  government  at  its 
root— these  worst  of  traitors,  who  deserve  the 
rope  if  any  enemies  of  civilized  society  do. 


Seeing  this  apathy,  and  remembering  the 
Gunst  hubbub,  it  seems  as  if  the  moral  mer- 
cury of  the  community  has  sunk  from  the 
boiling  point  to  zero  within  two  months. 
But  that  is  a  surface  view.  The  explana- 
tion of  the  apparent  change  is  that  the 
people  of  California,  like  other  people,  are 
human.  No  one  can  be  forever  in  a  rage  at 
rascality  and  never  take  a  rest  from  shout- 
ing at  mass  meetings  for  reform.  Any  nerve 
kept  on  tension  too  long,  slackens.  Cali- 
fornia has  had  a  surfeit  of  clamor.  The 
average  man  is  tired  of  what  seems  to  him 
fruitless  effort.  Like  a  prize-fighter,  he  goes 
to  his  corner  between  rounds.  Senator 
Biggy  did  not  tell  the  average  man  anything 
that  he  was  not  morally  certain  of  before. 
He  cannot  see  the  use  of  trying  to  bring  the 
omnipotent  Southern  Pacific  and  its  lobby- 
ists and  bought  legislators  to  book.  He  is 
without  confidence  in  the  courts  and  has  un- 
limited faith  in  the  ability  of  wealth  to  buy 
its  way  out  of  any  scrape.  The  average  man 
has  his  living  to  make,  and  his  time  for 
patriotic  interest  in  public  afiairs  is  during 
political  campaigns,  and  for  the  brief  period 
after  election  while  he  remains  warm  from 
the  exertions  of  the  conflict. 


But  there  are  others  in  thi.s  community  be- 
sides the  average  man,  fortunately.  A  good 
many  of  these  exceptional  citizens  are  or- 
ganized. And  these  citizens,  whether  of  the 
Defense  Association,  the  Committee  of  Eleven, 
the  Civic  Federation,  or  not  connected  with 
such  bodies,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
something  more  substantial  than  emotion  to 
go  upon  as  reformers.  They  know  that  Sen- 
ator Biggy  has  thrown  wide  a  door  that  is 
not  often  opened.  General  belief  that  our 
Legislatures  are  bribed  is  one  thing;  direct 
proof  of  the  fact  is  quite  another.  If  prop- 
erly taken  advantage  of,  the  evidence  of  Sen- 
ator Biggy,  and  those  who  are  ready  to  give 
corroborative  testimony,  can  be  made  to  do 
more  good  for  California  than  all  the  mass 
meetings  ever  held  here.  A  breach  has  been 
made  in  the  protecting  walls  of  the  associ- 
ated villainies,  and  it  is  practicable  to  march 
through  it  straight  to  the  offices  of  the 
Southern  Pacific.  The  main  dependence,  of 
course,  is  upon  the  Grand  Jury  of  Sacra- 
mento. Its  foreman  is  H.  M.  La  Rue,  an 
honest  man,  and  most  of  his  associates  are 
said  to  be  in  earnest  in  their  desire  to  ex- 
plore this  infamy,  no  matter  where  its  rami- 
fications may  lead.     If  we  had  a  press  suffi- 
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ciently  intelligent  to  see  its  duty,  and  con- 
scientious enough  to  perform  it,  its  corre- 
spondents would  now  be  gathered  at  the  Cap- 
itol and  the  public's  attention  would  be  drawn 
thither  instead  of  to  a  courtroom,  where  a 
squalid  private  struggle  for  the  possession 
of  a  dead  millionaire's  money  is  going  on. 

The  assistance  of  the  press  is  not  needed 
however,  to  impress  upon  men  of  intelligence 
and  public  spirit  that  there  should  be  some 
concert  of  action  to  brace  the  Sacramento 
Grand  Jury  to  its  work.  At  every  step  it 
will  have  to  face  tremendous  adverse  influ- 
ence. It  will  require  more  courage  to  indict 
one  bribed  legislator  than  to  indict  a  hun- 
dred railroad  strikers,  guilty  of  the  crimes 
of  being  members  of  the  A.  R.  U.  and  ob- . 
structing  the  United  States  mails  and  inter- 
fering with  inter-State  commerce.  There  is 
plenty  of  evidence  if  the  Grand  Jury  has  the 
bravery  to  ask  for  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  assurance  that  it  will  be  used  for  the 
punishment  of  criminals  by  the  law,  instead 
of  by  the  Southern  Pacific  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  witnesses.  Neglected  by  the 
press,  and  harassed  by  the  threats  and  en- 
treaties of  the  associated  villainies,  the  jury 
must  not  be  left  alone — made  to  feel  that 
there  is  no  force  of  public  opinion  to  sustain 
it.  Therefore,  the  reform  associations  of  the 
State  should  have  representation  at  Sacra- 
mento, and  the  newspapers  of  the  State  that 
are  owned  by  their  proprietors  ought  to  take 
a  hand  in  this  fight.  The  most  efficient  aid 
that  can  be  rendered  the  criminals  of  the 
Legislature,  and  the  greater  criminals  who 
bribed  them,  is  simple  inaction.  They  care 
nothing  for  scandal;  what  they  dread  is 
the  production  of  legal  proof  of  the  fact  that 
bribery  in  Sacramento  is  as  common  as  sales 
of  cattle  in  Butchertown. 


It  is  to  be  presumed  that  every  lawyer 
who  went  to  the  capital  to  argue  before  com- 
mittees in  behalf  of  his  clients'  interests 
knows  something  of  this  corruption — this  es- 
tablished branch  of  the  Southern  Pacific's 
business.  I  am  acquainted  with  two  th*t 
were  approached  by  legislators  who  asked 
to  be  bought.  These  two  are  ready  to  tes- 
tify, and  they  know  of  others  who  will  do 
likewise.  Any  trial  jury  will  believe  Sena- 
tor Biggy  and  Julius  Kahn  in  preference  to 
the  creature  Dunn.  If  the  Sacramento  Grand 
Jury  dares  to  defy  the  Southern  Pacific,  and 
a  trial  jury  not  ready  to  sell  itself  can  be  se- 
cured, Dunn  at  least  can  be  sent  to  the  pen- 
itentiary. Persons  of  his  sort  are  not  will- 
ing to  suffer  in  silence  for  the  sins  of  others. 
All  the  scoundrels  in  the  combine  can  be  got 
at,  and  their  purchasers,  too,  if  the  Sacra- 
mento Grand  Jury  will  do  its  duty.  All 
might  not  be  convicted— that  would  be  too 
much  to  hope  for  in  a  battle  between  Cali- 
fornian  justice  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company — but  the  truth  could  be 
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made  known  in  court,  under  oath,  which 
would  he  something.  If  a  tenth  part  of  the 
mental  and  moral  energy  that  was  put  forth 
to  get  a  Lexow  Committee  to  prove  connec- 
tion between  the  police  and  protected  vice  in 
San  Francisco  shall  be  exerted  to  sustain  the 
Sacramento  Grand  Jury,  there  will  be  such 
an  exposure  of  scoundrelism  as  the  State  has 
never  witnessed  before. 


It  is  fitting  to  say  here  that  no  citizen  of 
California  deserves  to  be  held  in  higher  re- 
spect than  Senator  Biggy.  He  is  honest  and 
brave.  And  one  such  is  worth  more  to  the 
commonwealth  than  whole  regiments  of  per- 
fectly respectable  citizens  who  desire  good 
government,  but  who  have  no  pluck  when 
the  enemy  to  be  fought  is  criminal  wealth. 
Mr.  Biggy  has  delivered  what  Dr.  Dille  calls 
the  Saxon  fist— and,  by  the  way,  where  is 
Dr.  Dille  at  this  juncture?— straight  in  the 
face  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  The  corporation 
will  seek  its  revenge.  Mr.  Biggy  is  in  the 
laundry  business,  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
will  see  to  it  that  he  gets  as  little  washing  to 
do  as  may  be.  Mr.  H.  E.  Huntington  and 
Mr.  Herrin  are  quite  capable  of  interessting 
themselves  in  soiled  shirts  and  towels.  Only 
those  who  have  fought  the  Southern  Pacific 
are  aware  of  how  small  are  the  men  who 
hide  behind  the  name  of  that  large  corpora- 
tion. Mr.  Biggy  has  a  brother  employed  in 
the  Mint,  whose  position  was  threatened  as 
a  means  of  influencing  the  Senator.  Mr. 
Biggy's  answer  was  that  he  would  prefer  to 
earn  his  bread  side  by  side  with  his  brother 
in  the  city's  sewers  rather  than  give  the  use 
of  his  vote  to  the  lobby.  There  spoke  a  man. 
And  when  San  Francisco  can  grow  such  men 
as  Mr.  Biggy  there  is  health  in  the  town  and 
hope  for  its  cleansing. 

Julian  Ralph,  a  newspaper  correspondent 
of  good  repute,  has  contributed  two  articles  to 
Harper's  Weekly  on  the  material  and  political 
condition  of  California.  The  first  recited 
the  history  of  our  railroad  monopoly,  its 
policy  of  discrimination  and  extortion;  the 
second  told  the  story  of  the  last  political 
campaign,  the  election  of  Sutro  and  Budd  as 
anti-monopolists,  and  the  coming  of  libera- 
tion from  monopoly's  despotism  by  means 
of  the  new  San  Joaquin  railroad.  To  a  Cal- 
ifornian  there  was  nothing  new  in  Mr.  Ralph's 
rather  commonplace  articles,  but,  because  of 
their  publication  in  a  weekly  of  high  stand- 
ing and  national  circulation,  they  have 
caused  disturbance  in  the  offices  of  the 
Southern  Pacific.  Such  talent  there  as  could 
be  spared  from  the  direction  of  Senator  Dunn 
and  his  co-workers  in  the  Legislature  has 
been  employed  in  furnishing  the  railroad  or- 
gans with  denials  of  the  correctness  of  Mr. 
Ralph's  assertions.  These  contradictions  are 
not  expected  to  be  believed  in  California; 
they  are  for  efiect  in  the  East.  To  see  them 
in  the  San  Francisco  weeklies  which  subsist 
by  Southern  Pacific  subsidies  caused  no  sur- 
prise, but  it  certainly  is  remarkable  that  the 
Call  should  help  in  this  work  of  misrepre- 
sentation. Mr.  Ralph  wrote  very  nicely  in- 
deed of  Mr.  Claus  Spreckels,  and  gave  his 
portrait  as  one  of  the  reformers  who  are  re- 
deeming California.  Nevertheless,  on  Satur- 
day last  the  Call  editorially  marveled  at  "  the 
amazing  audacity  of  Julian  Ralph  in  at- 
tempting to  discuss  so  profound  and  various 
a  subject  as  transportation  in  California," 
and  it  praised  a  local  publication,  which 
has  the  equivalent  of  a  boot-blacking  privi- 
lege at  the  railroad  offices,  for  "  ably  expos- 
ing" the  correspondent's  entirely  truthful 
MAtements.  That  is  queer  conduct  for  a 
newspaper  which  Mr.  John  D.  Spreckels  con- 
trols. I  should  say  that  it  is  not  likely  to 
increase  public  confidence  in  the  lasting 
anti-monopoly  fervor  of  the  Spreckelses,  or 
bid  in  bringing  in  new  contributions  to  the 


competing  road.  Of  course,  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  Mr.  John  D.  Spreckels  saw  the  arti- 
cle before  its  appearance,  but  he  made  a 
mistake  in  not  causing  the  Call  to  apologize 
for  it  in  the  next  issue.  That  was  due  to 
truth,  and  it  was  due  to  the  interests  of  the 
Valley  road. 

That  enterprise,  for  whose  success  Califor- 
nia longs  as  a  slave  longs  for  the  means  of 
escape  from  bondage,  is  in  some  danger  from 
the  bad  judgment  of  the  very  men  who  have 
done  most  to  give  it  solid  form.  I  mean 
the  Spreckelses.  That  they  are  first-rate 
business  men  everybody  recognizes,  and  it 
was  knowledge  of  that  fact,  and  of  their 
great  wealth,  which  caused  the  whole  Slate 
to  rise  up  and  rejoice  when  they  lifted 
the  languishing  project  out  of  the  limp  and 
unsupported  hands  of  the  Traffic  Association. 
"  Here,"  said  the  elated  people,  "  are  hard- 
headed  millionaires  who  have  taken  hold  of 
this  scheme  as  a  business  proposition,  and  in 
serving  their  own  interests  they  will  free  the 
rest  of  us  from  the  intolerable  Southern 
Pacific  robbery.  This  is  better  than  all  the 
politics,  all  the  anti-monopoly  agitations, 
we  have  had  in  twenty-five  years."  The 
confidence  which  the  public  has  in  tlje 
Spreckelses  as  business  men,  however,  does 
not  go  with  them  when  they  turn  jouraalists, 
patriots,  and  politicians.  That  was  my  be- 
lief when  I  told  them  so  a  week  ago,  and  I 
know  now  that  I  expressed  the  rational  feel- 
ing of  the  community  —  more  especially  of 
the  business  portion  of  it.  The  Call  is  natur- 
ally taken  to  be  the  voice  of  its  owners,  and 
such  signs  of  susceptibility  to  Southern 
Pacific  influence  as  the  article  from  which  I 
have  quoted  inevitably  inspire  distrust ; 
Mr.  John  D.  Spreckels  has  long  been  active 
in  small  politics  locally,  and  is  credited 
with  the  ambition  to  be  Senator;  Mr.  Claus 
Spreckels  was  caved  down  the  bank  by  the 
Sugar  trust,  and  has  no  standing  whatever 
as  a  philanthropist.  What  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  suspicion  should  be  aroused  when 
these  men  change  their  tone,  and  instead  of 
urging  the  competing  railroad  as  a  good  in- 
vestment, assert  themselves  as  public-spirited 
citizens  who  should  be  given  whatever  they 
ask  from  the  State  without  question,  aud 
without  guaranty  that  the  State's  gifts  to 
them  shall  not  be  misused? 

Confidence  in  the  competing  character  of  the 
Valley  road  was  unsettled  by  the  passage  of 
the  bill  giving  it  fifty  acres  of  San  Francisco's 
waterfront — and  all  the  rest  of  the  waterfront 
to  anybody  else  who  might  be  able  to  get 
control  of  a  majority  of  the  Harbor  Commis- 
sion. It  is  no  secret  that  the  Commission 
has  hitherto  been  under  the  thumb  of  the 
Southern  Pacific.  It  was  a  bold  stroke,  and 
the  efibrts  to  make  opposition  seem  to  be  in- 
spired by  the  "  octopus"  were  eminently  suc- 
cessful. The  Examiner  uttered  a  sane  pro- 
test or  two,  and  then  its  voice  died  in  its 
scared  throat.  The  other  San  Francisco 
dailies  rode  what  looked  like  the  popular 
wave.  But  there  are  plenty  of  sensible  men  in 
California,  I  can  assure  Mr.  Claus  Spreckels, 
who  are  able  to  draw  the  distinction  between 
legitimate  concessions  to  a  new  railroad  and 
a  wholesale  surrender  of  public  property  to 
the  custody  of  an  official  board  which  experi- 
ence has  taught  them  is  at  the  service  of  the 
very  monopoly  which  the  Spreckels  road  is 
designed  to  destroy,  if  the  promises  of  its 
promoters  are  trustworthy.  There  are  also 
plenty  of  men  in  California  who  remember 
the  generosity  of  the  State  and  counties  to  the 
Central  Pacific,  and  have  seen  the  harvest. 
Two  of  the  Harbor  Commissioners  have 
declared  that  by  the  bill  they  are  not  re- 
quired to  do  more  than  give  the  Valley  road 
the  acreage  asked  for  for  terminal  faoilities. 


and  to  afford  slips  and  docks,  under  State 
ownership,  on  the  actual  front.  If  that 
stand  is  taken  at  the  order  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  then  the  Southern  Pacific  has  ren- 
dered two  valuable  services -:- one  to  the 
Spreckelses  and  the  other  to  the  public.  The 
first  service  is  to  give  renewed  assurance  that 
the  competing  road  is  what  it  pretends  to  be, 
since  it  excites  fear  and  jealousy  in  the 
Southern  Pacific;  the  second  service  is  that 
it  will  set  a  precedent  which  may  bar  the 
giving  away  of  the  waterfront  to  anybody  in 
the  future.  If  the  Valley  road  shall  get 
equal  privileges  with  the  Huntington  roads 
and  ferries  on  the  front,  its  directors  should 
certainly  be  satisfied,  for  the  monopoly  has 
had  only  to  ask  of  the  Harbor  Commission 
to  receive. 


Tfie'fittj  Cure  (or  AlcohoUsnj  nover  faile. 


Governor  Budd  has  been  cruising  around 
China  Basin  to  see  the  mud  flats,  in  order,  it 
is  understood,  that  he  may  enlighten  him- 
self on  the  merits  of  the  bill.  What  useful 
knowledge  he  can  gain  by  the  inspection  of 
the  ground  does  not  occur  to  the  ordinary  in- 
telligence. The  question  is  not  one  of  local- 
ity or  acreage,  but  one  of  law  and  prudence 
Anybody  would  be  willing  to  take  any  pirt  of 
the  actual  waterfront  on  a  long  lease  on  nomi- 
nal terms  and  improve  it.  The  whole  point 
is  whether  an  inch  of  it  should  be  allowed  to 
go  out  of  the  possession  and  control  of  the 
State.  Governor  Budd  has  been  on  show 
merely.  As  I  write,  the  bill  has  not  been 
signed,  but  he  will  sign  it.  He  would 
sign  any  bill  backed  by  an  influence  so  pow- 
erful as  that  of  the  Spreckelses,  and  not  op- 
posed by  the  press.  Were  he  a  serious- 
minded,  upright  man  with  the  capacity  to 
foresee  consequences  and  the  courage  to  face 
the  most  transient  unpopularity,  he  would 
have  vetoed  the  bill  at  once,  pointing  out  the 
safeguards  that  were  wanting.  He  would 
have  called  the  Legislature  in  extra  session, 
if  necessary,  had  it  sought,  as  a  trick  of 
politics,  to  make  him  seemingly  responsible 
for  refusing  terminal  facilities  for  a  compet- 
ing railroad. 

If  Commissioners  Cole  and  Chadbourne 
stand  by  their  announced  determination 
to  retain  control  for  the  State  of  the 
actual  front,  the  results  of  the  bill  during 
the  life  of  the  present  Board  will  not  be 
calamitous.  Public  opinion  is  asserting 
itself,  and  that  will  govern  Governor 
Budd  as  ex-officio  Harbor  Commissioner.  As 
for  Mayor  Sutro's  action  in  the  same  capa- 
city, nobodj'  doubts  what  his  position  will 
be  in  any  conflict  between  corporate  grabs 
and  public  rights.  The  Governor,  I  am  in- 
formed, expects  Commissioner  Colnon  to 
take  orders  from  him  throughout  his  term. 
But  while  this  law  exists,  the  waterfront  will 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  majority  of  any 
Harbor  Commission  that  may  choose  to 
lease  it  to  applying  corporations.  And  as 
an  inventor  of  corporations  Mr.  C.  P.  Hunt- 
ington has  no  equal.  The  constitutionality 
of  the  act,  as  it  was  originally  interpreted  by 
its  authors,  is  questioned  by  good  lawyers. 
That  is  a  comforting  reflection  in  view  of 
the  possibilities  which   suggest  themselves. 

If  criticism  of  the  Spreckelses'  acts  as  jour- 
nalists, politician?,  and  law-givers  is  a  detri- 
ment to  the  Valley  project,  the  responsibility 
is  upon  the  Spreckelses  for  giving  occasion 
for  criticism.  Nobody  who  has  the  good  of 
the  State  at  heart  will  knowingly  put  any 
stumbling-block  in  the  path  of  the  enter- 
prise. The  wish  of  the  people  is  to  see  the 
competing  line  put  through  as  speedily  as 
possible.  The  people  are  enthusiastic,  but 
reasonable  men  are  not  carried  away  with 
the  preposterous  notion  that  there  is  any  ne- 
ecessity  whatever  to  risk  a  sacrifice  of  the 
waterfront  of  the  metropolis  to  the  Southern 
Pacific  in  order  to  secure  a  terminus  for  the 
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Valley  road.  The  era  of  railway  building  in 
California  is  but  beginning.  That  should  be 
kept  in  mind,  and  the  waterfront  should  be 
kept  safe,  too,  against  the  day  of  new  needs. 
That  is  plain  sense,  and  Mr.  Glaus  Spreckels 
and  Mr.  John  D.  Spreckels,  being  long- 
headed business  men,  who  have  entered  the 
railroad  field  for  profit,  understand  it  thor- 
oughly. Heroics  do  not  become  them,  and 
don't  help  the  Valley  road — as  a  competing 
pruposition.  The  less  humbug  there  is  in 
connection  with  it,  the  more  disposed  men  of 
judgment  will  be  to  take  stock  in  it,  finan- 
cially as  well  as  sentimentally. 

Should  Mr.  Moody,  or  some  equally  efii- 
cient  revivalist,  now  visit  San  Francisco,  the 
conditions,  one  would  think,  should  be 
favorable  for  many  conversions  among  the 
lawyers,  especially  that  large  section  of  the 
bar  engaged  to  prove  that  the  first  will  of 
the  late  Senator  Fair  should  not  be  permit- 
ted 10  stand.  These  able  gentlemen  can 
escape  the  conviction  that  the  affjirs  of  men 
are  ruled  by  Divine  Providence  only  by  ob- 
durately closing  their  worldly  eyes  to  its 
mercies  in  their  behalf.  Either  Heaven 
foresaw  that  the  first  will  would  be  unsatis- 
factory, and  provided  in  detail  for  the  situa- 
tion that  would  exist  after  its  disappearance 
by  theft,  or  Senator  Fair  was  endowed  with 
superhuman  prevision  and  took  the  task  off 
Heaven's  hand.  The  new  will  seems  de- 
signed to  soothe  the  feelings  of  everybody  of 
importance  who  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
provisions  of  the  first,  and  in  addition 
thoughtfully  supplies  Mr.  Charles  Pair  with 
an  extra  half  million,  presumably  for  legal 
expenses.  It  will  be  contended,  of  course, 
by  the  defenders  of  the  original,  and  lost,  in- 
strument that  the  new  one  is  forged,  and 
was  written  in  pencil  to  make  that  fact  more 
difficult  of  demonstration.  But  with  Provi- 
dence on  their  side,  the  attorneys  of  the  nat- 
ural .heirs  can  afford  to  smile  at  this  irrever- 
ent incredulity.  Attorneys  so  resourceful, 
and  so  well  supplied  with  money,  are  enti- 
tled to  feel  a  just  confidence  that  other  mira- 
cles will,  if  necessary,  be  performed  in  their 
interest.  At  a  pinch,  a  materializing  expert 
can  be  employed  to  summon  the  shade  of 
the  Senator  to  the  witness  stand,  to  testify 
as  required.  Governor  Budd  has  already 
announced  his  belief  in  the  genuineness  of 
the  penciled  will.  That  being  the  matured 
judgment  of  his  Excellency,  who  is  clothed 
with  the  pardoning  power,  it  is  to  be  as- 
sumed that,  as  a  conscientious  man,  he 
would  not  permit  the  innocent  to  suffer 
should  they,  by  merely  human  means,  be 
found  worthy  the  statutory  penalties  for 
forgery  or  perjury.  The  Governor's  opinion 
of  the  second  will  is  entitled  to  special  re- 
spect, for  he  is,  with  Mr.  George  A.  Knight, 
of  counsel  for  Mr.  Charles  Fair,  and  has, 
therefore,  had  every  opportunity  to  know  all 
about  the  document  which  has  so  opportunely 
appeared. 

Great  interest  is  felt  throughout  the  State 
in  this  will  contest,  though  why  is  not  ob- 
vious. It  really  does  not  concern  the  public 
greatly  to  whom  the  Fair  fortune  shall  go. 
But  curiosity  is  as  strong  in  human  beings 
as  in  antelopes,  and  in  a  republic  the  interest 
in  the  personal  affairs  of  millionaires  is  as 
keen,  and  of  the  same  kind,  as  that  felt  in 
monarchies  about  royal  personages  and 
nobles.  There  is  prevalent  a  hope  that  the 
original  will  may  be  broken,  as  the  creation 
of  trusts,  which  practically  give  the  dead  the 
management  of  the  property  they  leave  be- 
hind them,  is  felt  to  be  un-American,  and  in 
contravention  of  the  Constitutional  inhibi- 
ition  of  entail.  It  is  expected  that  this  feel- 
ing will  have  influence  with  the  jury,  and  it 
would  bare  much  more  if  the  heirs  were  dif- 
ferent.   There  is  apprehension  that  the  con- 


test will  result  in  a  great  scandal.  When  so 
much  money  is  at  stake  lawyers  are  under 
strong  temptation  to  judge  methods  accord- 
ing to  their  utility  rather  than  their  char- 
acter. The  prospect  of  a  scandal  does  not 
affright  the  bar  of  San  Francisco,  however. 
The  hotter  the  fight,  and  the  dirtier,  the 
more  attorneys  will  be  called  in  to  help. 
The  case  will  be  useful,  since  it  will  subject 
the  machinery  of  justice  to  a  test  that  must 
let  everybody  see  whether  or  not  it  is  capable 
of  working  as  well  when  millions  are  in  the 
balance  as  when  a  footpad  is  on  trial.  This 
is  no  b.id  thing.  Whatever  tends  to  deprive 
courts  of  that  irrational  awe  in  which  they 
are  held — a  legacy  from  the  unrepublican 
p;iRt  —  is  of  advantage.  When  courts  are 
given  no  more  respect  than  the  honesty  and 
ability  of  their  judges  entitle  them  to,  we 
shall  have  fewer  rogues  and  blockheads  on 
the  bench,  and  more  common  sense  in  the 
administration  of  the  law.  The  reputation 
of  Judge  Slack,  before  whom  the  Fair  case 
will  be  tried,  is  such  as  to  justify  the  expec- 
tation that  he  will  not  be  unduly  impressed 
by  millions,  or  even  the  presence  of  the 
Governor  of  the  State  among  the  contending 
attorneys — august  spectacle  as  that  may  be. 
The  most  moderate  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  California  litigation  suggests  that 
the  paramount  duty  of  the  authorities  during 
the  progress  of  this  struggle  for  piles  of 
money,  will  be  to  guard  the  jury. 


Fashionable  society  in  San  Francisco  can- 
not but  feel  gratified  at  the  interest  taken  in 
it  by  the  surrounding,  and  excluded,  hordes. 
Miss  Geraldine  Bonner  has  written  a  story 
for  an  Eastern  magazine  which  has  its  thea- 
tre in  this  city.  I  have  not  seen  the  story, 
but  since  Miss  Bonner  wrote  it,  it  is  doubt- 
less clever,  and  reasonably  truthful,  too, 
since  she  is  a  lady  whose  eye  sees  and  judges. 
The  newspapers  say  that  our  people  of  fash- 
ion are  incensed  at  the  story,  because  Miss 
Bonner  has  for  her  characters  a  wealthy  girl 
who  is  loud  in  manner,  much  given  to  cos- 
metics, and  has  for  a  father  a  vital  old 
miner  whose  coarseness  has  not  been  much 
modified  by  an  environment  crowded  with 
objects  of  bijouterie  and  vertu.  Since  every- 
body knows  such  girls  and  such  fathers  in 
San  Francisco,  skepticism  is  permissible  as 
to  the  state  of  mind  attributed  to  the  Pour 
Hundred  by  the  newspapers.  There  are 
plenty  of  fashionable  people,  particularly 
women,  who  have  the  ordinary  human  al- 
lotment of  good  sense.  They  understand  the 
motive  of  the  newspapers  for  affecting  a  solici- 
tous interest  in  behalf  of  the  Pour  Hundred. 
Minna  street,  feminine  Minna  street,  loves  to 
read  of  the  inhabitants  of  so  distant  and 
glorified  a  region  as  Pacific  Avenue,  and  the 
newspapers  are  published  for  Minna  street 
chiefly.  And  the  glorified  inhabitants,  while 
they  laugh,  do  not  find  unpleasant  the  added 
sense  of  importance  which  they  experience 
when  they  are  publicly  discussed  as  persons 
different  from  their  fellow  creatures. 


San  Francisco,  socially  considered,  is  like 
every  other  place  on  earth:  she  has  precisely 
the  kind  of  society  that  the  law  allows — the 
law  of  conditions.  A  city  forty-six  years 
old  can't  reasonably  be  expected  to  have  a 
polished  hereditary  aristocracy.  Neither 
can  it  be  expected  that  men  whose  energies 
have  been  absorbed  in  the  work  of  making 
their  own  fortunes  should  be  Brummels,  or 
scholars,  or  anything  but  what  they  are. 
But  they  have  given  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters education,  and  their  womankind  have 
read  and  traveled.  It  is  only  a  journey  of  a 
few  days  to  New  York,  and  one  of  two  weeks 
to  London  and  Paris.  Californians,  as  a 
mass,  are  an  isolated  people,  but  the  rich 
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possess  wings,  which  they  have  used.  I  dare 
say  that  had  the  late  Ward  McAllister  vis- 
ited San  Francisco  in  his  later  years,  he 
would  have  been  gratified,  and  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle astonished,  to  di.scover  that  our  aristoc- 
racy is  at  least  as  well-mannered,  and  not 
BO  frivolous,  as  his  own  Four  Hundred. 
Th^  new  rich  of  California,  I  think,  are  less 
ostentatious  of  their  wealth  than  most  of 
their  kind  elsewhere.  Early  California  took 
the  nonsense  out  of  men  pretty  thoroughly. 
They  were  taught  their  individual  value  by 
a  competition  marked  by  lots  of  hard  knocks, 
and  they  also  learned  that  good  luck  does  not 
always  attend  the  deserving.  The  irrever- 
ent humor  of  that  period  has  not  wholly 
Vanished.  There  is,  indeed,  a  good  deal  of 
the  spirit  of  '49  surviving  in  this  community, 
and  rich  people  who  want  the  full  worth  of 
their  money  in  the  way  of  adulation  go  East 
and  to  Europe  to  get  it.  The  younger  gen- 
eration, which  has  been  born  to  wealth,  is 
not  so  conscious  of  the  true  relations  of 
things,  the  realities  of  life,  as  the  old  folks, 
and  though  they  are  much  better  educa- 
ted and  better  dressed  than  their  elders 
used  to  be,  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  they 
are  so  well  bred.  But,  old  or  young,  the 
rich  people  of  California,  as  a  class,  are 
not  given  to  obtruding  themselves  upon 
public  attention.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
newspapers  the  general  public  would  know 
next  to  nothing  about  them  or  their  ex- 
pensive pleasures.  It  is  only  in  recent 
years,  since  our  press  modeled  itself  on  that 
of  New  York,  that  our  aristocracy — which 
consists  largely  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
men  who  are  still  up  to  their  eyes  in  busi- 
ness—has become  conspicuous.  Following 
metropolitan  example,  our  newspapers  give 
snap-shot  portraits  of  girls  in  their  bathing 
costumes  at  the  seaside,  publish  descriptions 
of  their  charms,  physical  and  mental,  em- 
ploy artists  to  reproduce  their  wardrobes, 
including  underclothes,  in  the  Sunday  edi- 
tions, and  inform  the  world  of  the  size 
of  the  dowries  awaiting  the  bridegrooms. 
Twenty  years  ago,  when  California  was 
considerably  more  Californian  than  it  is 
now,  this  sort  of  thing,  if  attempted,  would 
have  resulted  in  rawhides  and  pistols,  and 
chastened  or  dead  newspaper  proprietors. 
The  local  press  and  the  plutocracy  have 
alike  been  corrupted  by  Eastern  influence. 
Possibly  this  license  has  within  itself  the 
cure.  Modesty  and  good  taste  are  always  de- 
sirable in  women,  wealthy  or  not,  and  if  to 
be  of  the  fashionable  class  necessarily  en- 
tails a  publicity  that  is  painfully  vulgar, 
women  of  modesty  and  taste  will  choose  to 
keep  out  of  it,  and  prefer  that  better  society 
which  exists  here  as  elsewhere — the  society 
that  does  not  advertise,  or  permit  itself  to  be 
advertised. 

Negotiations  for  peace  between  China  and 
Japan  are  in  progress.  Li  Hung  Chang  has 
arrived  in  the  victorious  enemy's  country, 
clothed  with  full  powers  to  cede  territory,  ar- 
range for  a  money  indemnity,  and  to  grant 
whatever  Japan  may  require.  It  is  taken 
for  granted  that  Li  Hung  Chang  is  the  man 
for  the  occasion.  Faith  in  that  Chinaman 
seems  indestructible.  As  with  an  equally 
famous  American,  John  L.  Sullivan,  his  rep- 
utation outlasts  the  discovery  that  it  was  un- 
deserved. The  dispatches  reverently  speak 
of  Li  Hung  Chang  as  "  the  great  statesman 
of  the  Orient,"  and  "  the  venerable  diplo- 
mat," though  what  he  has  ever  done  to  de- 
serve either  title  is  not  known  to  mankind. 
He  impressed  General  Grant  as  being  one  of 
the  great  men  of  the  world,  and  on  this  capa- 
city to  seem  wise  his  renown  rests.  Yet, 
when  "  tried  out "  in  actual  combat  by 
Japan's  soldiers,  as  Mr.  Sullivan  was  by  Mr. 
Corb«tt,  he  has  proved  to  be  a  delusion.  Not 
one  of  his  countrymen  was  more  mistaken 
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as  to  the  fighting  capacity  of  the  Japanese. 
To  the  American  Commissioner,  who  visited 
him  in  behalf  of  the  World's  Fair  two  years 
ago,  he  laughed  scornfully  at  the  civilization 
of  the  Japs,  deriding  them  as  imitative 
monkeys  merely,  who  could  make  no  real 
use  of  the  Western  warlike  appliances  which 
they  had  adopted.  It  becomes  us  all  to  be 
diffident  in  judging  anything  Chinese,  since 
this  war  has  shown  the  civilized  world — and 
especially  the  military  writers  thereof — that 
they  knew  nothing  whatever  of  China's 
spirit,  the  soldierly  qualities  of  her  people, 
or  the  abilities  of  her  rulers  and  generals. 
But  Li  Hung  Chang  is  unquestionably  a 
hold-over  mistake.  It  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  Japan  will  make  an  end  of  his  pre- 
tensions to  skill  in  diplomacy,  as  it  has 
to  his  standing  as  a  fighter.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  China's  greatest  man,  who  is 
past  seventy,  I- as  ever  been  out  of  his  native 
country,  which  is  eminently  characteristic. 
He  will  see  things  in  Japan  that  he  and  his 
race  must  learn  to  understand  and  respect 
before  there  can  be  any  hope  for  China.  She 
is  a  floundering  whale  stranded  on  the  beach 
of  her  own  ignorance  and  conceit.  China 
will  be  chiefly  interesting  to  mankind  for  the 
next  generation  as  a  pupil  of  the  little  em- 
pire that  has  drubbed  her  so  well,  and 
brought  the  tremendous  Li  Hung  Chang  to 
the  monkeys  on  as  humiliating  an  errand  as 
fate  can  impose  on  a  human  creature. 

Arthur  McEwen. 


THE  TWADDLER. 


The  most  alarming  reiiorts  come  from  New  York 
regarding  the  intentions  of  that  implacable  scoun- 
drel, Chambliss.  Not  only  ia  he  uttering  the  most 
.painful  statements  to  the  reporters  of  the  metropol- 
itan press  concerning  our  best  society,  but  he  actu- 
ally persists  in  his  determination  to  publish  that 
dreadful  book  of  hig,  which  we  prevented  him  from 
doing  here,  thank  heaven.  Though,  on  reflection,  I 
don't  see  why  we  should  congratulate  ourselves  on 
the  success  of  our  exertions,  since  the  printing  of 
it  in  New  York  will  doubtless  give  it  a  much  wider 
circulation  than  if  we  had  let  the  fellow  alone. 
Egad,  I  don't  mind  owning  that  I'm  cursedly  un- 
easy. I  know  that  Chambliss  will  take  liberties 
with  me  in  his  pages.  Of  course.  Society  will  stand 
by  me,  but  it  is  nevertheless  most  unpleasant  to  be 
described  as  a  hanger-on,  when  one  is  really  a 
leader ;  and  if  there  is  one  thing  that  a  man  of  my 
standing  and  qualities  detests  above  other  things, 
it  is  to  be  ridiculed.  I  did  what  I  could  to  concili- 
ate him,  even  going  so  far  as  to  praise  his  literary 
style,  which  ip,  of  course,  wretched ;  and,  in  order 
to  place  him  under  obligations,  I  gave  him  some 
points.  But  I  am  certain  that  he  is  an  ungrateful 
dog.  I  have  learned,  too,  that  he  is  aware  at  last 
that  it  was  I  who  brought  on  him  the  social  ruin 
tliat  has  filled  him  with  a  crazy  desire  for  revenge. 
Though  1  still  dance,  it  has  to  be  confessed  that  I 
no  bnger  enjoy  the  fatiguing  exercite-;  and  «hen  I 
saw  that  ChanibliBs's  youth  and  nimhlcness  were 
more  than  a  niatcli  for  my  poweis  of  conversation, 
since  I  was  frequently  deserted  by  the  most  charm- 
ing women  at  his  felicitation,  I  had  a  little  confer- 
ence with  Greenway— who,  if  1  am  rather  old,  is 
very  fat— and  wo  decided  that  too  much  dancing  was 
not  conducive  to  Socieiy's  best  welfare.  Chambliss 
began  to  find  liinieelf  left  off  invitation  Hsts,  and 
turned.  He  canie  to  me  for  sympathy,  which,  as  I 
am  a  gentleman,  1  gave  him  freely.  I  do  not  say 
that  I  was  instrumental  in  the  delivering  of  the 
(ina!  blow— it  would  be  obviously  unbecoming  to 
make  revelations  of  the  kind  in  print— but  when  he 
w«e  not  asked  to  attend  a  toiree  at  which  Irving  M. 
.^cottwasto  read  a  pajpcr  on  "  Patriotism  and  Ship- 
liuilding,"he  Hung  aside  all  prudence,  cursed  every- 
body worth  knowing,  and,  like  a  madman,  set 
about  the  comi)OHition  of  his  infamous  volume. 
Hut,  after  all,  there  is  something  to  comfort  one 
even  while  the  sword  of  What's-his-namc  is  hang- 
ing over  your  head.  I  niay.  and  doubtless  will,  be 
!Candalously  libeled,  but,  begad,  I  look  forward 
with  some  pleasure  to  reading  what  the  rascal  has 
lo  say  about  Creenway.  On  some  themeo,  Cham- 
bliss, who  does  not  want  cleverness,  can  write  very 
well  nnd  divertingly.  Fortunately,  by  the  time  the 
book  appears,  I  shall  have  my  commission  as  Labor 
Commissioner,  and  official  ciignity  will  forbid  my 
noticing  slanders  from  such  a  source.  As  for  Ned — 
well,  he  must  look  out  for  himself;  and,  by  Jove,  I 


don't  enw  him  the  toasting  he  is  in  for,  because, 
between  ourselves,  Chambliss,  to  do  him  justice, 
knew  where  to  seek  for  information.  As  for  Society 
in  general,  I  have  advised  it  to  follow  my  own  ex- 
ample, and  preserve  a  proud  and  contemptuous 
silence. 

Lent  is  the  deuce,  that  must  be  admitted.  Of 
course.  Society  is  justly  expected  by  the  church  to 
co-operate  with  her,  but  there  can  be  too  much  of 
a  good  thing.  To  take  forty  whole  days  out  of  life, 
to  decree  that  in  all  that  desert  of  time  .Society 
shall  suspend  its  functions,  strikes  me  as.— yes,  1 
will  say  it — strikes  me  as  presumptuous.  Hang 
me  if  I  am  not  getting  to  feel  very  earnest  about 
this,  as  I  have  the  strongest  personal  reasons  for 
doing  80. 

"  Sly  dear  sir,"  I  said  to  my  friend,  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Foute,  of  Grace,  the  other  day,  "  the  church  should 
modernize  herself.  The  world  lives  faster  now 
than  ever  before,  as  you  know  very  well,  and  the 
church  should  acknowledge  the  fact  by  reducing 
Lent  to  twenty  days  at  the  utmost." 

He  looked  shocked,  which  nettled  me,  and  being 
warm,  egad,  I  spoke  with  entire  frankness. 

"  I  am  willing,"  I  said,  "  to  do  the  proper  thing. 
Dr.  Foute — any  gentleman  is — but  I  don't  see  why 
I  should  be  required  to  lose  my  health  in  order  to 
show  respect  for  religion." 

"  Good  heavens, Persiflage!  "  exclaimed  the  Doc- 
tor, "at  your  age  it  is  not  expected  that  fasting 
shall  be  more  than  formal.  Take  your  meals  as 
usual." 

"Age?  Fasting?  Meals?"  I  cried.  "Damme, 
Dr.  toute,  I'd  have  you  know  that  I'm  as  young 
and  strong  as  yourself,  and  can  fast  like  any  other 
churchman  wiieu  necessary.  Age,  indeed  !  Gad, 
I  like  that!  " 

"  Then,"  said  the  Doctor,  plainly  puzzled,  which 
mollilied  me,  ''  if  you  are  not  hurting  your  health 
by  fasting,  why  do  you  complain  of  Lent?  " 

"  Simply,"  I  answered,  "  because  in  the  absence 
of  rational  pleasures,  such  as  evening  functions,  the 
theatre  and  the  like,  one  is  compelled  to  live  alto- 
gether in  the  club,  where,  as  a  consequence,  a  man 
takes  to  cards  and  drinks  too  much.  Ordinarily  1 
am  abstemious  and  care  nothing  for  cards,  but  al- 
ready Lent  has  ruined  my  stomach  and  shattered 
my  nerves,  and  my  losses  at  poker,  begad,  alarm 
me  when  1  think  of  them.  The  rigors  of  the  sea- 
son should  be  modified.  Doctor,  I  assure  you,  in 
the  interest  of  gentlemen  whose  life  is  in  the  gay 
world." 

"Don't  be  a  devotee.  Persiflage,"  advised  Dr. 
Foute,  who  is  a  kindly  man.  "Take  your  ordinary 
jn^asures  in  moderation,  and  leave  wine  and  cards 
alone." 

Which  was  nice,  and  all  very  well,  but  how  can 
a  man  of  my  social  position  afford  to  depart  from 
the  customs  of  his  set  and  be  seen  in  unsuitable 
places  during  Lent? 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  clergy,  being  spiritual, 
do  not  set  the  proper  value  on  good  form.  They 
don't  understand  the  laity,  as  my  conversation 
with  the  good  Doctor  shows.  What  Society  needs 
is  a  decided  shortening  of  the  penitential  season, 
and  in  this  age  of  progress  the  church  will  have  to 
yield.  Of  course  there  was  a  special  reason  for  the 
acerbity  of  my  remarks  to  my  friend  Foute.  That 
may  as  well  be  acknowledged.  The  previous  night 
I  had  been  so  foolish  as  to  indulge  in  Veuve's 
gooseberry  instead  of  sticking  to  Cresta  Bedamca, 
and  my  sufferings  served  me  right,  perhaps. 

When  one  is  behind  the  scenes,  the  world  seems 
a  farcical  play,  confound  me  if  it  doesn't.  The 
noise  that  has  been  raised  by  the  discovery  of  a 
second  will  of  my  late  friend  Senator  Fair  is  most 
ludicrous.  I  dare  say  that  I  have  the  sensations  of 
an  engineer  who,  seeing  great  masses  of  machinery 
revolving  and  exciting  the  interest  and  wonder  of 
the  ignorant  multitude,  knows  that  he  has  but  to 
pull  a  lever  to  bring  all  the  ponderous  wheels  to  a 
standstill.  Dr.  Levingston  knows  who  was  at  the 
bedside  of  the  expiring  statesman,  who  was  nearest 
him  in  his  last  hours,  and  to  whom  he  turned  with 
the  greatest  confidence.  The  time  has  not  j'et 
come  for  me  to  speak.  I  shall  take  legal  advice 
about  that,  from  the  lawyers  on  both  sides,  who,  1 
presume,  know  where  to  find  me.  When  the  pub- 
lie  has  been  sufticiently  amused  by  Mrs.  Craven's 
little  effort,  somebody — mvuhody,  I  say — may  up- 
set a  great  many  plans,  and  startle  the  community 
besides.  At  present  I  deem  it  advisable  to  state 
merely  that  my  address  is  the  Pacific  Union  Club, 
and  that  my  hour  for  receiving  the  cards  of  visitors 
is  between  4  and  o  o'clock  p.  m. 

While  I  do  not,  as  a  principle,  approve  of  the 
press  invading  the  closets  of  t-ociety  and  dragging 
out  our  apparel  for  public  exhibition,  I  must  say 
I  was  pleased  to  see  in  the  newspapers  the  draw- 
ings of  the  Worth  dresses  possessed  by  some  of  our 
ladies  of  the  haul  munde.  It  proves,  what  should 
need  no  proof,  that  in  real  refinement  we  are  equal 
to  the  very  wealthiest  people  of  Chicago,  and,  in- 
deed,of  New  Yorkitself.  But  while  that  demonstra- 
tion is  gratifying,  1  am  compelled  to  say,  in  my 
capacity  as  a  public  man,  that  I  am  in  entire  sym- 


pathy with  my  honored  chief  at  Sacramento,  who 
declares  for  protection  to  home  industry.  For 
years  Poole,  the  London  tailor,  has  solicited  my 
custom,  and  has  brought  great  influence  to  bear 
on  me,  yet  I  have  always  given  my  patronage  to 
Lyon.  Ad  a  consequence,  I  may  not  present  that 
fetching  effect  of  bagginess  which  makes  life  woith 
living  to  my  friend  Joe  Itedding,  but,  after  all,  a 
sense  of  duty  done  is  more  satisfactory  to  a  man 
of  intellect  and  patriotism  than  ihe  most  ill-fit- 
ting coat. 

Really  it  is  amazing  what  a  short  residence  in  the 
metropolis,  under  proper  tutelage,  will  do  for  a 
man  who  is  in  earnest  about  learning.  It  is  not 
two  months  since  young  Shortridge  came  up  from 
San  Jose,  with  all  a  countryman's  fondness  for 
diamonds,  unbuttoned  waistcoats  and  slouch  hats. 
Now,  begad,  there's  not  a  better  dressed  fellow  in 
San  Francisco,  with  the  exception  of  Colonel  An- 
drews, myself,  and  one  or  two  others.  He  stopped 
me  on  Market  street  yesterday,  his  curled  mus- 
tache gO!ie,  his  fine  figure  enveloped  in  a  long,  neat 
overcoat,  I:i8  head  crowned  with  a  splendid  silk 
hat,  and  wearing  a  tie  of  subdued  dark  blue.  He 
was  gloved  and  carried  a  cane,  and  looked  almost 
the  gentleman.  His  first  words,  also,  showed  that 
he  has  learned  to  talk  about  something  besides  the 
Call.  Of  course  his  manner  is  still  ebullient ;  time 
alone.— time  and  the  right  asaociations — can  be  ex- 
pected to  tame  that. 

"Well,  Persie,  old  chap,"  he  cried,  with  a  voice 
that  caused  a  general  turning  of  heads  on  the  prome- 
nade, "  how  do  you  like  my  style?  Am  I  the  city 
dude  himself,  according  to  your  plans  and  specifi- 
cations?" 

"You'll  do  very  well — for  the  present,"  I  said, 
surveying  him  kindly,  but  critically.  "  Your  only 
fault,  my  dear  boy,  is  that  you  look  a  trifle  too 
new." 

"That's  all  right,"  he  vociferated.  "Clothes 
have  got  to  be  lived  in  before  the  tailor's  creases 
can  get  out  of  'em.  I'm  the  same  C.  M.,  and  don't 
you  forget  it,  dude  or  no  dude.  I'm  wearing  the 
same  hat  that  I  left  San  Jose  with." 

"  Surely,"  I  began,  gazing,  as  well  as  the  glint 
would  permit,  at  his  magnificent  tile,  "  that  hat 
did  not  come  from " 

"  No,  but  the  head  did,  and  it's  the  same  size, 
and  that's  the  fact  I  want  you  to  grab  onto  with 
both  hands  and  don't  let  go  of.  Come  and  have  a 
cigar.  I'm  buying  cigars  to-day.  Call's  circula- 
tion fifteen  thousand  ahead  of  what  it  was,  and 
still  booming.,  firing  town  and  country  together 
and  let  me  boss  the  job,  and  cigars  result.  Come 
on,  you  old  mummy,  and  smoke,  and  give  me  some 
points  on  ruffied  shirts." 

There's  no  resisting  Charley's  spirits.  Egad,  I 
wish  I  had  them.  And  1  wish,  too,  he  would  be 
guided  by  me  and  pay  more  attention  to  Society  in 
the  Call.  Of  course  I  still  refuse  to  edit  the  de- 
partment, but  nevertheless  it  should  not  be  neg- 
lected. My  editorial  paragraphs  are  making  the 
paper,  and  in  due  time,  I  have  no  doubt,  I  shall  be 
able  to  impress  my  piersonality  on  the  Call 
throughout.  Shortridge's  progress  personally  grati- 
fies me  in  the  highest  degree.  Begad,  I  don't  de- 
spair within  a  year  or  two  of  transforming  liim  into 
one  of  the  bonne  ecole.  Persiflaqe. 


THE  PRESS  ON  THE  LETTER. 

Arthur  McEwen,  James  H.  Budd,  and  £.  L.  ColnoD-have 
been  the  closest  and  most  intimate  of  personal  and  politi- 
cal friends  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  But  such  Is  Mr 
.McEwen's  constitution  that  he  spares  neither  friends  nor  ene- 
mies when  tUey  do  things  that  he  does  not  approve  of. — 
Fresno  Expositor. 

Arthur  itcEn'eii'8  helttr  has  been  doubled  in  size  and  new 
departments  added.  Its  growing  circulation  Is  evidence 
that  a  field  exists  in  San  Francisco  for  a  journal  that  han- 
dles men  and  measures  without  mittens,— .Jfar^'n«2  Gazette. 


That  San  Francisco's  oldest  and  largest  and  best  known 
—in  fact,  its  representative — weekly  journals  (and  gener- 
ally speaking,  they  are  first-class  productions)  should  be- 
long body  and  soul  to  a  land  pirate  like  Mr.  C.  P.  Huntlng- 
ington,  is  really  a  deplorable  thing  to  think  of  when  divested 
of  Its  superficially  absurd  details.  Viewing  such  a  state  of 
nfiairs,  one  is  the  more  ready  to  honor  a  paper  like  McE'cen'n 
Letter,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  best  weekly  paper,  from  a 
manly  point  of  view,  published  in  the  United  States. — 
Oakland  Saturday  Press. 

Arthur  McEwen  appears  determined  to  live  on  "short 
commons,"  since  he  expends  any  increased  income  la  en- 
larging and  bettering  his  Letter,  which  to-day  is  a  thing  of 
beauty,  editorially  and  otherwise.  We  feel  sure  Mr.  Mc- 
Ewen will  find  bis  bread  "  cast  on  the  waters"  return  to 
him  many  fold  in  the  shape  of  public  approval  and  support. 
—  Voice  of  Labor. 

Arthur  McEwen's  Letter,  published  in  San  Francisco,  has 
developed  into  a  twelve-page  journal  of  literary  excellence. 
No  writer  on  the  coast  is  equal  to  McEwen  in  handling  the 
important  questions  of  the  day.  He  is  a  fearless  and  versa- 
tile writer,  and  says  just  what  he  thinks  about  men  and 
measures  without  fearor  favor.  The  Z<ffw rightly  deserves 
its  well  earned  success.— Tu/ar^  ValUy  Citizen. 


ARTHUR     iMcE  WEN'S     LETTER. 


MRS.    LANGTRY  AND   MRS.  POTTER. 

Their  Careers  Contrasted — Mansfield's  New  Theatre — 
Meltzer  and  Bennett — The  Play  "Trilby." 

New  York,  March  13,  1895. 
As  I  Silt  in  Palmer's  Theatre  on  Tuesday  evening, 
and  looked  upon  Lily  Lan),'try,  I  could  not  but  con- 
trast the  Lily  of  to-day  with  the  Lily  of  eight  or 
ton  years  apo.  Not  tliat  Mrs.  Langtry  lias  been 
treated  cruelly  bytin>e;  on  tlie  contrary,  she  shows 
but  slight  marks  of  the  life  she  has  led,  and  the 
years  that  have  passed  since  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
kiss  made  her  a  social  queen.  Tlie  woman  must 
know  the  secret  art  of  retaining  youth,  so  slight 
has  been  the  change  in  face  or  form.  Nor  is  her 
position  as  an  actress  changed,  for  to-day  she  acts 
as  poorly  as  she  ever  did,  and  all  my  readers  will 
surely  allow  that  a  statement  more  superlative 
could  not  be  made.  But  Lily  Langtry  to-day  is 
only  a  beauty  of  the  stage,  nothing  more.  And  she 
is  not  even  a  popular  beauty.  Where  were  the 
rows  upon  rows  of  clubmen — brokers,  lawyers,  doc- 
tors, men  of  fashion,  and  men  of  sport — who  once 
filled  the  boxes  and  the  front  rows?  Where  were 
the  flowers,  some  but  simple  testimonials  to  her 
beauty,  while  in  others  were  notes  and  jewels? 
Langtry  herself,  as  she  looked  out  over  the  audi- 
ence, must  have  thought  of  th  se  things.  How  dif- 
ferent, how  very  different,  frum  the  old  days,  the 
days  when  her  life  as  an  adventuress  was  less 
notorious  I 

And  the  play  in  which  she  appeared  added  to  the 
gloom  of  her  reception.     "Gossip"  is  the  name 

fiven  by  Clyde  Fitch  to  this  dramatization  of  a 
'rench  novel,  and  a  failure  it  is  in  every  sense. 
The  young  playwright  has  disappointed  all  his 
friends  with  this  production,  which  is  dreary  in  its 
dialogue,  tilled  with  false  situations,  inartistic  in 
construction,  and  altogether  bad.  Poor  Lily  Lang- 
try will  realize  before  her  American  tour  is  over 
that  her  day  has  passed.  She  will  not  be  able  to 
draw  through  curiosity  to  see  her  beauty,  or  desire 
to  see  her  acting.  A  back  number  is  the  once 
worshiped  Langtry. 

One  cannot  but  contrast  her  career  with  that  of 
Mrs.  James  Brown  Potter,  whom  my  friend  Melt- 
zer, the  critic,  has  been  booming  with  such 
heartiness.  The  English  woman  gained  social  rec- 
ognition through  her  beauty  and  took  to  the  stage 
to  exploit  it.  Being  but  a  bit  of  fine  flesh  she  has 
not  become  an  actress,  while  she  has  lost  ail  social 
position.  The  American  woman,  on  the  other 
band,  left  family  and  social  position  to  go  upon  the 
stage,  being  convinced  that  she  would  become  a 
great  artist.  Both  women  have  lost  all  their  old 
friends  and  have  become  socially  unmentionable. 

Mrs.  Brown  has  proved  herself  a  woman  of 
brains  and  perseverance,  and  to-day  has  gained 
recognition  as  an  actress,  while  Mrs.  Langtry  has 
not  even  this  much  consolation. 

I  have  referred  to  Meltzer,  the  dramatic  critic  of 
the  World,  and  as  he  has  just  had  a  ballet  of  his 
making  produced  in  Paris,  it  may  be  time  to  say  a 
word  or  two  about  the  most  respected  and  feared 
dramatic  critic  in  this  city  to-day.  C.  H.  Meltzer 
is  a  well-known,  a  very  well-known  figure,  in  the 
theatre  lobbies.  Dozen  of  times  I  have  had  men 
ask  me :  "  Who  is  that  long-haired  poet  you  were 
talking  to?  What,  Meltzer!  Well,  he's  a  queer 
looking  genius."  He  surely  has  a  fine  disregard' 
for  the  conventionalities,  this  dramatic  author  and 
critic,  with  his  hair  coming  down  to  his  shoulders 
and  his  slouch  hat,  but  he  knows  a  good  play  and 
is  an  artist  through  and  through.  They  tell  a 
story  about  his  long  hair  which  capitally  reveals 
the  makf-up  of  another  as  well  as  Meltzer.  He 
was  sent  to  this  country  by  the  younger  Bennett, 
who  had  used  him  as  foreign  correspondent  for 
both  his  New  York  and  Paris  papers.  Up  to  the 
time  of  his  coming  New  York  had  known  but  two 
dramatic  critics,  Mr.  William  Winter,  of  the 
Tribune,  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Wheeler  (Nym  Crinkle),  of 
the  World.  Both  were  prejudiced  and  narrow. 
Mr.  Winter  is  so  deeply  interested  in  Shakespeare 
that  the  works  of  others  of  more  recent  date  fail 
to  arouse  him.  Mr.  Wheeler  was  regardful  only  of 
his  friends,  and  though  brilliant  in  his  literary 
style  was  much  hampered  by  lack  of  knowledge  of 
things  dramatic  the  world  over.  The  occasion  was 
ripe  for  a  man  of  broad  European  e.xperience,  and 
Bennett  at  once  gave  dignity  and  power  to  his  col- 
umns by  Meltzer's  work.  On  one  of  Bennett's 
rare  visits  to  this  side,  Mr.  Meltzer  told  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Herald  that  an  increase  in  salary 
would  be  welcome.  Bennett  looked  at  Meltzer's 
fine  lirow  and  long  flowing,  black  hair,  and  an- 
swered :  "  I'll  make  your  salai-y  %\2fi  a  week,  Mr. 
Meltzer,  if  you  will  have  your  haircut."  Although 
he  was  getting  less  than  half  that  amount  Meltzer 
turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  out,  saying  that  no 
man  should  dictate  to  him  how  he  should  wear  bis 


hair.    It  wasn't  long  afler  this  that  Meltzer  found  a 
chair  in  the  World  oiflce. 

And  so  at  last  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield  is  to  have  a 
theatre  of  his  own.  "  Ned  "  Harrigan  has  leased 
him  the  pretty  little  place  on  Thirty-fifth  street  for 
five  years  at  $18,000  a  year.  It  was'  the  best  thing 
for  ilarrigan  to  do,  though  it  cost  him  many  a 
heartache  to  do  it.  l''or  Harrigan  has  had  hard 
luck  lately.  His  son,  a  boy  he  was  very  fond  and 
proud  of,  died  only  a  few  months  ago,  aiul  shortly 
after  ho  himself  came  near  dying.  The  place  had 
been  mortgageil  to  keep  the  theatre  running,  for 
the  Harrigan  plays,  capit.tl  as  they  have  been,  have 
not  been  iwpular  for  tlie  last  two  years.  It  is  to 
be  doubted  if  the  talented  writer  of  a  score  of  good 
American  farces  will  ever  again  own  and  manage 
Harrigan's  Theatre.  Mansfield  has  the  right  to 
cliange  the  name,  and  has  deterndneil,  I  believe, 
to  call  it  the  Uarrick  Theatre,  a  pretentious  name 
certainly,  but  one  which  the  young  actor  will 
no  doubt  attempt  to  live  up  to.  We  may  e.>:jiect 
to  see  startling  things  in  Mansfield's  house.  Ma- 
homet never  believed  more  seriously  that  he  had 
been  appointed  to  save  the  world  to  tlie  true  God 
than  does  Richard  Mansfield  believe  that  with  him 
rests  the  hope  of  the  American  stage.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  Mansfield  has  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million — all  of  which  he  has  made  on  the  stage — to 
work  on,  and  his  experience  with  Richard  III. 
shows  that  he  is  not  unwilling  to  expend  a  fortune 
to  prove  a  theory.  There  is  considerable  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  how  Mansfield  will  fare  ;.8  a  pro- 
prietor. An  actor  whom  I  met  opposite  Daly's  this 
afternoon  expressed  the  general  sentiment  among 
men  of  his  profession  when  he  said:  "Mansfield 
has  always  suffered  from  the  big-head,  and  to  have 
a  theatre  of  his  own  will  make  him  altogether  un- 
bearable. His  people  don't  like  him,  and  when  he 
makes  his  permanent  home  here,  the  public  will 
blank  soon  get  tired  of  his  pretensions."  I  know, 
however,  that  there  are  those  outside  of  the  pro- 
fession who  have  been  willing  to  back  Mansfield  to 
the  tune  of  half  a  million  if  he  could  get  a  theatre 
to  suit  him.  He  is  not  without  reasons  for  believ- 
ing in  himself  and  in  his  theories  as  he  does,  for 
he  is  the  only  star  who  ever  got  any  amount  of 
money  out  of  Herrmann's  Theatre,  and  he  had  one 
of  the  largest  runs  on  record  at  the  Madison 
Square. 

A.  M.  Palmer  has  returned  from  Boston  delighted 
over  the  success  of  Paul  Potter's  dramatization  of 
"  Trilby."  If  "  Trilby  "  had  to  be  put  upon  the 
stage  and  be  a  success  it  will  please  a  good  many  to 
know  that  patriarchal  Palmer  is  to  reap  the  benefit, 
as  he  and  Daly  are  the  only  two  leading  managers 
left  who  are  not  Jews.  Paul  Potter  is  the  brilliant 
young  blade  who  started  Town  Topics,  and  later 
found  Europe  more  congenial  than  America.  All 
the  papers  say  that  he  has  made  a  capital  play  out 
of  the  book  by  confining  the  si'ene  to  Paris,  and 
bringing  out,  much  more  strongly  than  Du  .Maurier 
does,  Svengali's  hypnotic  power.  To  show  how 
faithful  to  the  book  the  play  is,  I  give  an  outline  of 
the  plot  as  it  appears  in  the  papers. 

The  first  act  takes  place  in  the  studio,  and  intro- 
duces Trilby  (Miss  Virginia  Hained)  in  a  gen- 
darme's coat,  with  bare  feet  and  ankles.  The  epi- 
sode of  Trilby's  posing  for  "the  altogether"  is  miide 
the  basis  for  a  quarrel  between  the  model  and  Little 
Billee.  The  familiar  scenes  with  Svengali  (Wil- 
ton Lackeye)  at  the  piano  follow,  and  the  act  closes 
with  preparations  for  the  marriage  of  Trilby  and 
the  painter. 

The  second  act  is  also  in  the  studio,  where  the 
revelry  on  Christmas  Eve  is  depicted.  In  the  midst 
of  the  whirl  of  the  can-can  Mrs.  Bagot  appears  and 
pleads  for  her  son's  future.  Trilby  wishes  to  give 
him  up,  but  Taffy  interferes  and  an  elopement  is 
planned.  Svengali  puts  Trilby  in  a  hypnotic 
trance,  and  carries  her  awayafter  making  her  virite 
a  farewell  letter  to  her  lover. 

The  third  act  takes  place  in  the  anteroom  to  the 
concert  hall,  where  Trilby  breaks  down.  Svengali 
dies  from  a  heart  attack  after  a  quarrel  with  Taffy, 
anc  1  Trilby  is  led  to  her  carriage  while  the  crowd 
bide  the  corpse  from  her  view. 

The  finale  of  the  play  is  at  variance  with  the 
story.  After  Svengali's  tragic  death  at  the  concert 
Trilby  recovers  her  memory  and  recognizes  "Les 
Trois  .inglaises"  who  have  been  kind  to  her,  and 
whom,  while  under  Svengali's  influence,  she  had 
completely  forgotten.  Little  Billee's  mother  relents 
and  his  engagement  with  Trilby  is  renewed,  and 
she  is  left  alone  on  the  stage,  while  he  hurries  of?  to 
make  arrangements  for  an  immediate  marriage. 
She  runs  across  Svengali's  photograph,  falls  under 
the  spell  again,  and  dies  all  alone,  muttering  his 
name.  The  concierge  comes  in,  thinks  Trilby  is 
sleeping,  discovers  that  she  is  dead,  cries  out,  and 
the  curtain  falls. 

The  latest  manifestation  of  the  Trilby  craze  in 
this  city  is  the  presentation  before  an  audience  of 
a  live  model.  This  thing  is  done  at  the  Casino,  and 
a  shocking  performance  it  is.  The  model  is,  of 
course,  a  woman,  and  the  upper  portion  of  her 
body  is  entirely  naked  but  for  a  thick  coating  of 
bronze.  "  Living  bronze  statuary"  is  a  new  pre- 
text for  indecency  on  the  stage. 

FiNDLEV. 


I/I/HAT  l/i/E  MAY  EXPECT 

From  To-morrow's  Chronicle. 
Brick  McPherson  came  forward  yesterday  with 
the  new  Fair  will,  which  the  Chronicle  has  per- 
sistently declared  was  in  existence.  The  new 
will  is,  without  doubt,  genuine,  as  Reuben  Lloyd, 
C.  S.  Wheeler,  George  A.  Knight,  Chap.  Heggerty, 
and  C.  L.  Stilwell  have  compared  it  with  many 
specimens  of  the  late  Senator's  handwriting  which 
lUey  possess.  This  will  was  made  four  days  before 
his  death  by  the  Senator,  and  was  given  to  Mr. 
McPherson  in  place  of  a  dollar  which  the  Senator, 
in  an  unguarded  moment,  had  promised  him.  The 
reason  the  document  was  not  produced  before  is 
that  Mr.  McPherson  was  out  of  the  State.  He 
brought  the  will  back  with  him.. 

From  Monday's  Examiner. 
As  the  Examiner  exclusively  announced  on  Sat- 
urday, Senator  Fair  made  a  will  on  the  third  day 
before  his  death.  This  will  he  wrote  on  one  of 
Scouchin  Malouey's  cuffs.  There  is  no  question 
as  to  the  handwriting  being  genuine,  as  Mr.  Reu- 
ben Lloyd,  Mr.  C.  S.  Wheeler,  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Knight, 
Mr.  Chas.  Heggerty,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  .-tilwell  have 
compared  the  writing  with  many  documents  in 
Fair's  script.  It  is  not  surprising,  Mr.  Maloney 
bays,  that  ho  should  have  saved  this  cuff  from  the 
wash  since  last  December.  He  can  show  Novem- 
ber cuffs  to  prove  that  this  is  his  habit.  The  new 
feature  in  tuis  will  is  that  $i,OUU,UUU  is  set  aside  for 
Messrs.  Knight,  Heggerty,  Wheeler,  Lloyd,  and 
Stilwell  for  any  services  they  may  render  the  es- 
tate. There  is  no  question  but  this  is  tha  last  will 
of  the  deceased. 

From  Tuesday's  Call 
Old  Jim  Fair  was  a  snorter  on  wills.  That's 
what  we  say,  and  what  we  say  goes.  That's 
straight.  The  old  man  madea  will  twodays  before 
his  death.  He  wrote  it  on  the  wall  of  his  room 
with  a  piece  of  burnt  wood  from  the  grate.  The 
plaster  has  been  taken  down  and  framed  in  glass. 
This  is  a  genuine  holographic  will,  as  Reuben 
Lloyd,  0.  S.  Wheeler,  George  Knight,  Charley  Heg- 
gerty, and  Detective  Stillwell  have  carefully  com- 
pared it  with  specimens  of  the  old  ma  I's  writing, 
rie  was  a  Jim  Dandy  was  Jim  Fair.  Tliis  will 
takes  everything  away  from  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  gives  all  that  was  left  to  them  by  previous 
wills  to  Dr.  Levingston,  his  faithful  physician. 
Messrs.  Lloyd,  Wheeler,  Knight,  Heggerty,  Budd, 
and  Stillwell  are  to  have  $2,000,000  for  their  ser- 
vices according  to  this  latest  will,  which  is  cer-. 
tainly  his  last. 

From  Wednesday's  Bulletin. 

Another  sensation  was  sprung  in  Judge  Slack's 
couit  this  morning.  Governor  Budd  arose  and  pre- 
sented the  last  will  and  testament  of  James  G. 
Fair,  and  asked  that  it  be  admitted  to  probate. 
The  will  was  made  the  day  of  the  Senator's  death, 
and  is  painted  on  the  coverlet  of  the  bed  with  the 
medicine  which  he  was  taking.  The  brush  used 
was  made  out  of  hairs  from  his  long  whiskers. 
Aside  from  its  importance  as  being  the  last  will  of 
this  multi-millionaire,  the  document  itself  is  most 
remarkable.  There  seems  to  be  no  question  as  to 
the  geuuineuess  of  the  will,  as  Mr.  Reuben  Lloyd, 
Mr.  George  Knight,  Mr.  Chas.  Heggerty,  Mr.  C.  S. 
Wheeler,  Mr.  C.  J.  Stillwell,  as  well  as  the  Gover- 
nor himself,  have  compared  the  characters  with 
those  found  in  Mr.  Fair's  letters  and  cheques.  In 
this  will  Messrs.  Goodfellow,  Angus,  Breese,  and 
Crothers  are  declared  to  have  forged  the  will  in 
which  they  are  made  executors.  Incidentally,  the 
testator  bequeathes  Messrs.  Lloyd,  Knight,  Heg- 
gerty, Wheeler,  Budd,  and  Stillwell  $i,0ou,000. 

Tne  reason  this  will  was  not  produced  before  is 
that  it  has  been  out  of  the  State,  its  owner.  Miss 
Jenny  Flaherty,  a  chambermaid  in  the  hotel  where 
the  senator  died,  havuig  sent  it  out  of  the  State 
lest  she  should  become  mixed  up  with  the  case. 

From  Thursday's  Keport. 

The  day  of  miracles  has  not  passed.  This  morn- 
ing Mr.  Lloyd  announced  to  Judge  Slack  that  a 
wifl,  certainly  tlie  last  will,  of  Senator  Fair  had 
just  come  to  light.  Then  Mr.  Lloyd  startled  the 
great  crowd  in  the  court-room  by  declaring  that  the 
new-found  will  had  been  made  the  day  after  the 
Senator's  death.  At  this,  Judge  SLick  told  Mr. 
Lloyd  very  Sharply  that  the  court  was  not  to  be  im- 
posed upon,  and  a  court-room  was  no  place  for 
levity. 

"  What  I  have  said  is  true,  j'our  Honor,"  said 
Mr.  Lloyd.  "After  the  late  Senator  had  been  laid 
out,  and  was  supposed  to  be  dead,  one  of  the  watch- 
ers, whom  we  will  produce  when  the  time  comes, 
your  Honor,  was  startled  almost  out  of  his  wits  by 
seeing  the  body  rise  up.  In  a  hoarse  voice  the 
Senator  asked  for  pencil  and  paper,  which  were 
given  him,  and  he  wrote  the  will  which  we  now 
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produce,  and  licforu  closing  bis  eyes  he  saw  it  wit- 
nessed by  the  two  watcliers.  Then,  with  the  Huiile 
III  one  having  done  his  duty,  be  sank  back,  and 
moved  no  more.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the 
lienuineness  of  the  will,  your  Honor,"  added  Mr. 
Lloyd,  "as  Mr.  Knight,  Mr.  Heggerty,  Mr.  Wheeler, 
Mr.  Budd,  Detective  Stilwell,  and  myself  have 
compared  the  writing  carefully  with  other  speci- 
mens in  our  possession." 

"What  are  the  provisions  of  this  will?"  asked 
the  Judge. 

"  The  Senator  generously  gives  $.500,000  apiece  to 
each  of  his  children,  and  the  rest  he  authorizes  to 
be  divided  between  Mr  Knight,  Mr.  Heggerty.  Mr. 
Wheeler,  Mr.  Budd,  Mr.  Stilwell,  and  myself,  your 
Honor." 

"W'liy  was  not  this  will  produced  before?"  in- 
quired the  skeptical  Judge. 

"Wc  bal  heard,  your  Honor,  of  another  will, 
made  a  day  later,  in  which  the  $500,000  given  each 
of  the  lieii'a  was  omitted,"  was  the  reply. 

FB.iNKLtN  K.  Laxe. 


WO  CYCLONES. 

The  British   Tourist  as  Seen  by  French  Eyes. 

"  CvcLONK :  Tempest  which  sweeps  forward  with  a 
intary  motion;  a  column  which  marches  on,  ravaging 
all  be/lire  it." 

So  speaks  Littre,  and  there  is  not  in  all  his  dic- 
tionary a  more  exact  definition.  I  am  agood  judge 
in  this  matter,  for  twice  I  have  been  assailed  by 
cyclones :  once  at  the  Versailles  Museum  and  once 
at  the  Louvre. 

At  Versailles  I  wanted  to  see  Delacroix's  "Tak- 
ing of  Constantinople  by  the  Crusaders  "  again.  I 
r.rrived  at  the  museum.  Tiiere  is  an  obligatory 
route,  and  to  get  at  the  battle  pictures  I  had  to 
traverse  the  entire  length  of  the  palace.  It's  a  ten- 
minute  walk — or  rather  skate — over  a  floor  waxed 
to  such  perfection  that  the  voyage  is  both  fatiguing 
:ind  perilous.  It  requires  the  experienced  head 
.■•nd  legs  of  the  gymnast,  of  the  equilibric  artist. 
Finally,  at  the  end  of  this  painful  excursion  I 
reached  the  picture.  I  should  have  liked  to  sit 
down  to  enjoy  Delacroix's  masterpiece  at  my  leis- 
ure, but  there  were  orly  two  small  benches  in  the 
middle  of  the  great  gallery.  People  stood  in  line 
waiting  their  turn. 

While  I  stood  there  vexed  by  all  these  trifling 
miseries.  Heaven  deigned  to  send  me  consolation. 
I  heard  a  sort  of  rumbling  and  grumbling  like  the 
sound  of  a  regiment  of  artillery  or  the  tumult  of 
distant  thunder,  and  then  I  beheld  a  troop,  an  ava- 
lanche, a  mob  of  English  tourists  under  the  direc- 
tion of  tliat  famous  concern  which  organizes  parties 
to  travel  wholesale  all  over  the  world.  There  weie 
:ibout  a  l\undred  of  them,  men  and  women,  and 
they  precipitated  themselves  like  a  tempest  upon 
the  place,  uprooting  and  scattering  everything  be- 
fore them.  We  were  only  about  twenty  poor  Pa- 
risians. All  wc  could  do  against  such  a  whirlwind 
was  to  hurriedly  range  ourselves  against  the  rail- 
ings to  avoid  being  pounded  and  pulverized  to 
atoms  by  this  pitiless  English  onslaught.  In  the 
midst  of  the  confusion  we  heard  cries  of  distress 
from  a  poor  little  French  baby  that  had  been  caught 
up  and  swept  along  in  the  vortex.  She  was  rescued 
with  difficulty. 

What  Bossuet  says  of  geniuses  applies  also  to 
these  English  tornadoes:  ''  Nothing  can  stop  their 
course."  But  no,  I'm  mistaken.  Bossuet's  saying 
is  not  applicable,  for  something  stopped  this  torrent. 
A  short,  quick  e.xclamation  from  their  leader  —  a 
i(ueer  cry  of  "Aoh!  aohl  aoh!"  dry,  sharp,  im- 
ijerious;  and  imme<liately  they  all  grouped  them- 
selves silently  and  respectfully  around  the  guide. 
Then  I  was  regaled  with  an  astonishing  lesson  at 
lull  speed  in  French  history.  Before  each  picture 
'.he  guide  halted  for  half  a  minute,  and  explained 
the  subject  of  the  composition  in  two  or  three  sen- 
tences; then  an  advance  of  ten  steps,  the  next 
liicture^  and  another  little  discourse.  All  this  with 
striking  precision,  rapidity,  and  volubility.  It  was 
an  absurd,  furious,  frantic  review  of  our  military 
glory.  I  saw  pass  before  me  at  breakneck  pace, 
Olovis,  Charlemagne,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Henri  IV., 
•  'onde,  Bonaparte — all  in  a  heap,  pell-mell,  carried 
by  in  this  fantastic  steeplechase.  Bewildered,  I 
followed  the  caravan  at  some  distance,  and  while 
listening  to  these  brief  harangues,  I  looked  with 
veritable  stui)or  at  the  women's  shoes.  They  were 
tubs,  sledges,  boats,  anything  excejit  a  lady's  dainty 
t:oot.  I  couldn't  see  any  difference  between  the 
men's  feet  and  those  of  the  women.  If  these  Eng- 
lish could  have  been  placed  l>ehind  a  curtain  whick 
should  disclose  only  their  feet,  and  some  one  had 
aflked  mb,  "Which  are  the  women's?"  I  never 
could  have  answered. 

But  what  stability,  what  solidity,  in  these  im- 
mense supports  !  With  what  conlidencc  they 
marched  overthe  slippery,  waxed  floor!  One  must 
admit  that  they  are  a  r.ace  destined  to  cross  turbu- 
lent seas,  leap  over  spreading  valleys,  scale  mount- 


ains ;  to  spread  over  and  conquer  the  world,  while 
we  poor  French,  we're  good  for  notliing  but  to  loiter 
and  dilly-dally  on  the  boulevards  between  the 
Madeleine  and  the  gate  of  St.  Denis. 

This  was  my  first  English  cyclone. 

1  was  at  the  Louvre  one  rlay  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Egyptian  antiquities  when  I  heard  again  the  same 
astounding  tumult.  But  this  time  I  understood, 
and  stood  like  a  rock.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  all 
of  a  sudden  to  become  one  of  this  invading  column 
and  to  accompany  it  in  its  triumphant,  devastat- 
ing march  of  sight-seeing. 

The  guide,  great  lanky  fellow  with  gray  mus- 
tache, massed  his  little  brigade  at  the  end  of  the 
hall.  He  wished  to  have  them  all  under  his  hand. 
"Group  yourselves  around,"  said  he.  And  they 
obeyed,  standing  rigid,  silent.  What  a  people! 
What  respect  they  have  for  authoritv,  for  disci- 
pline !  They  know  that  their  guide  must,  between 
10  m  the  morning  and  6  in  the  evening,  see  that 
they  visit  the  Madeleine,  the  Pantheon,  Hotel  des 
Inyahdes,  the  great  markets,  etc.,  etc.,  and  to  do 
this  they  must  procee  1  methodically,  rapidly. 
■They  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is  this  man's  spe- 
cialty to  go  over  the  same  ground  saying  the  same 
things  day  after  day  with  the  same  speed  and  regu- 
larity. It  is  his  to  command;  they  will  obey. 
They  will  follow  unqueslioningly  where  he  leads, 
^"^y  *"■"  accustomed  to  follow  their  commanders ; 
so  different  from  the  French  who  love  to  march  on 
ahead! 

Meanwhile  the  guide  has  marshaled  them  with 
a  look ;  they  are  all  present,  and  now  forward  !  for- 
ward! The  column  moves  and  I  with  it,  for  I 
have  treacherously  sneaked  along  with  it;  I,  a 
Greek  aniong  the  Trojans.  We  march  at  a  quick- 
step which  gets  quicker  and  quicker,  and  we  defile 
before  Isis  and  Osiris,  before  the  gods  with  bestial 
™asks  and  before  the  bulls  with  human  faces. 

Sudden  stoppage.  The  guide  stands  before  two 
enormous,  monstrous,  gigantic  feet.  He  explains 
in  a  sentence — evidently  always  the  same — that 
these  feet  belonged  to  one  of  the  kings  of  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  dynasty.  Then  again  for- 
ward, forward  1  We  rushed  past  the  mumrai-s, 
past  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  past  the  Persian 
gods.  But  all  at  once,  the  guide  gives  a  complain- 
ing cry.  Already  there  are  laggards,  three  English 
women  who  have  fallen  behind  and  who  stand  in 
ecstasy  before  a  fi-agment  of  the  obelisk  of  Luxor. 

"March  on!"  cries  the  guide.  And  the  three 
women  rejoin  us  with  a  few  enormous  strides  of 
feet  as  tremendous,  as  monumental,  as  those  of  the 
king  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  dynasty.  We 
mount  the  grand  staircase  by  fours. 

"  The  colonnade,"  says  the  guide,  "bv  Perrault, 
architect  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth."  He  really 
said  it !  ' 

A  rapid  flight  all  the  length  of  the  gallery,  then 
puffing  and  blowing  we  get  to  the  apartments  of 
the  Louvre.  We  halt  just  a  moment  b  fore  Cour- 
bet's  picture  and  listen  to  the  short  discourse  bv 
the  guide.  Then  "Aoh!  Aoh!  Aoh!"  the  signal 
for  departure.  I  commence  to  recognize  this  cry, 
and  as  soon  as  I  hear  it,  I  plunge  forward  reso- 
lutely, head  lowered  and  teeth  set.  This  time  we 
fly  on  furiously.  We  look  at  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing.  We  have  no  time.  We  speed  through 
the  grand  halls,  the  galleries,  the  museums,  as  if 
a  great  danger  menaced  us ;  as  though  we  were 
pursued  and  must  fly  or  fall  into  the  enemy's 
hands.  I  begin  to  feel  a  certain  exhilaration;  a 
crazy  ambition  seizes  mo.  I  long  to  attain  the 
same  gigantic  stride  as  the  blonde,  thin  English 
girl  with  immense  waist,  who  stalks  'way  ahead. 
When  I  succeed,  after  great  and  continued  effort. 
Hack  but  one  thing  to  make  me  perfectly  happy — 
a  trumpet  to  toot  as  I  proudly  strut  at  the  head  of 
the  column. 

Another  short  rest.  The  guide  knows  there's  a 
limit  to  human,  even  to  British,  endurance.  He's 
fond  of  Endymion  too,  and  delivers  his  little 
speech  while  we  hang  breathless  upon  his  words. 
Then  the  signal.  En  route!  En  route!  The  guide 
looks  at  his  watch;  he  hurries  on.  We  are  late, 
late.  "  Aoh!  Aoh!  Aoh!  "  We  i-torm  onward  and 
arrive  like  a  thunderbolt  in  the  great  salon,  where 
our  brusque  invasion  causes  a  shocking  catastro- 

Ehe.  A  pretty  little  blonde  is  perched  upon  a 
igh  stool  copying  the  portrait  of  Pius  VII.  My 
sturdy  English  damsel  with  the  wonderful  feet 
bangs  up  against  the  easel.  The  little  blonde  bends 
over  to  save  her  picture,  and  easel,  picture,  color 
box,  girl,  and  all,  come  clattering  to  the  floor. 

The  English  seem  greatly  interested  by  this  dra- 
matic incident.  One  young  girl,  who  is  taking 
notes,  will  probably  write  in  her  diary,  "French  girl 
coai/ing  piirtrait  nf  Pins  VII.  thrown  from  her  stool!" 

But  this  delay  almost  brings  the  guide  to  despair ; 
gathering  his  docile,  obedient  army  about  him,  he 
sweeps  forward.  We  are  already  far  off  by  tlie 
time  the  girl  is  picked  up,  and  her  mother's  shrill, 
shrewish  scolding  does  not  reach  us. 

A  short  harangue  about  the  Raft  of  the  Medusa, 
which  terminates  thus:  "This  picture  cost  only 
I'sOOO  francs." 

"Only  (J.OOO  francs  1  Such  a  big  picture!,"  cries 
one  of  the  men.  And  rapidly,  with  the  dexterity 
of  the  clerk  who  measures  calico,  he  marks  off  the 


picture  with  his  umbrella.  Then  to  his  wife  and 
two  slab-sided  daughters,  wiio  have  followed  the 
operation  witii  iulereat,  he  says:  "Rather  more 
than  nine." 

The  Raft  of  the  Medusa,  which  cost  only  6,000 
francs,  was  about  nine  umbrellas  long — 666  francs 
66  centimes  a  slice! 

And  again  forward.  We  don't  walk ;  we  fly.  We 
are  trying  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  We  make  but 
one  mouthful  of  the  Apollo  gallery ;  devour  it  with- 
out one  of  us  getting  a  glimpse  of  Delacroix's  ex- 
quisite ceiling.  And  sharply,  in  serried  columns, 
we  debouch  into  the  square  salon  by  means  of  a 
quick  turn  to  the  right,  very  well  executed.  We 
begin  to  attain  the  precision  of  military  maneuvres. 
The  mere  sight  of  us  is  enough  to  throw  the  fifteen 
or  twenty  art  students  into  violent  disorder.  They 
jump  to  the  floor,  and,  with  their  palettes  for 
shields,  prepare  to  defend  the  equilibrium  of  their 
easels  against  this  British  avalanche. 

On !  On !  We  follow  till  we  are  crowded  around 
the  guide  in  the  narrow  little  hall  at  the  end. 
Without  grantins  us  a  second's  breathing  time,  he 
turns  'bout  face,  lowers  his  head,  and,  vigorously 
working  his  elbows,  he  opens  a  passage  for  himself. 
"We  go  back!  We  go  back!"  We  understand. 
Mechanically  we  pivot  upon  our  heels — those  broad, 
strong  heels ! — and  throw  ourselves  madly  forward. 
We  see  nothing;  no  Rembrandts,  no  Murillos,  no 
Raphaels.  Our  guide,  steaming  along,  seems  re- 
solved never  again  to  stop.  But  suddenly  the 
whole  mob  stands  still,  and  they  cry  with  one 
voice:    "  Charles  the  First !    Charles  the  First !  " 

The  guide  hoped,  evidently,  that  they  would  not 
notice  their  king,  but  now  behold  them,  all  motion- 
less, their  eyes  and  noses  reverently  upturned  before 
Van  Dyck's  picture.  Carried  forward  by  the  ve- 
locity of  his  flight,  the  guide  stands  at  least  a  dozen 
yards  ahead ;  but  he  turns,  sees  himself  abandoned, 
and  comes  back  to  make  the  best,  and  the  quickest, 
of  it.  He  knows  that  they  will  not  budge  without 
some  little  speech,  so,  in  an  exasperated  tone,  but 
still  with  extraordinary  volubilitj-,  he  delivers  his 
harangue. 

And  then  sharper,  more  imperious  the  signal. 
We  shoot  like  a  catapult  through  the  immense  gal- 
lery which  joins  the  Louvre  and  what  was  once  the 
Tuileries.  Is  ijw  for  it !  A  kind  of  stupid  emulation 
seizes  us.  We  are  excited,  crazily  animated.  If 
we  only  had  the  fife  and  drum,  we  could  march  for- 
ever. The  sound  of  our  mighty  footsteps  re-echoes 
through  the  vaulted  galleries.  Faster!  Faster! 
Faster!  From  time  to  time  the  guide  turns  his 
head  to  right  or  left,  shouts,  hurls  to  us  the  names 
of  painters.  Rubens,  Halvator  Rosa,  Van  der  Meu- 
leu !  He  runs,  he  flies,  and  we  follow.  We  arrive 
at  the  end  of  the  graod  salon.  We  turn  to  the  left. 
•More  halls,  more  pictures.  Still  more  names  of 
other  painters  shouted  by  the  guide.  Now  the 
staircase.  He  runs  down ;  we  pelt  after.  At  last 
air,  light,  and  sunshine.  Four  great  omnibuses  are 
in  waiting. "  The  dauntless,  untired  English  precip- 
itate themselves  upon  them.  They  crowd  in.  I 
watch  them  mount — I  watch  them  drive  off — to 
more  sight-seeing !  They're  gone.  It's  about  time. 
I'm  done  for. — Translated  from  Halery  for  the 
Letter. 
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OF  BOOKS  AND  THEIR  MAKERS. 

If  there  ever  was  a  field  for  the  writer  of  novels, 
a  field  created  by  the  fiction  fairy  for  the  special 
satisfaction  of  the  novel  writer,  California  is  that 
place.  The  early  history  of  the  discovery  and  con- 
quest of  this  territory,  the  coming  in  of  the  zealous 
monks,  the  life  on  the  Spanish  ranches,  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  and  the  pouring  in  of  the  adventur- 
ous from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  the  mining  camp 
life,  the  feuds  between  the  haltbrceds  and  the  ten- 
derfeet,  the  bold  adventures  of  the  desperadoes  of 
the  hills  and  plains,  the  recklessness  and  pictur- 
esqueness  of  early  San  Francisco,  the  mixing  of 
races,  the  growth  of  a  new  and  peculiar  civilization, 
the  clianged  fortunes  of  thousands,  the  striving  of 
the  torlnnato  few  to  build  up  an  aristocracy,  the 
independence  and  radicalism  of  the  masses — in 
these  there  is  subject  for  novels  innumerable. 

And  there  is  not  a  t:iste  that  could  not  be  satis- 
fied. Crockett  could  find  at  hand  a  dozen  volumes 
of  raider  stories.  Doyle  could  busy  his  great  de- 
tective with  historical  cases  that  of  themselves 
make  mure  thrilling  reading  than  "The  Study  in 
Scarlet .' '  Howells  could  find  social  studies  of  a  far 
more  interesting  character  than  those  he  has  been 
giving  us.  Hardy  would  not  have  to  look  far  for 
problems  in  heredity  and  in  the  crossing  of  races, 
which  would  give  his  great  genius  ample  scope. 
And  80  we  might  go  on  enumerating  all  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  novels  and  their  representatives  who 
could  find  here  fresh  material  tor  every  kind  of 
novel  that  is  written  to-day. 

But  where  are  our  novelists?  A  few  stories  of 
merit  by  Bret  Harte  and  Gertrude  Atherton,  an  in- 
teresting chapter  or  two  by  Stevenson,  one  or  two 
other  short  tales  by  people  more  obscure,  and  the 
list  is  at  an  end. 

It  is  but  natural,  therefore,  that  when  San 
Francisco  finds  itself  in  a  story  it  should  become 
most  wildly  excited.  Keokuk  or  Peoria  would  do 
the  same.  Miss  Geraldine  Bonner — she  has  not 
yet  become  so  famous  as  to  warrant  us  in  dropping 
the  Miss — has  evidently  discovered  that  the  surest 
means  of  securing  an  audience  and  attention  in 
this  city  is  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  us.  She  has 
tired  of  wriling  artistii:  tales  which  made  no 
stir.  Following  in  the  footprints  of  other  eminent 
artists,  such  as  Mr.  James  Oorbett  and  Mr.  Haweis, 
she  gives  a  blow  which  lifts  her  out  of  obscurity. 
The  next  story  which  she  writes  for  Harper's  will 
be  read  at  least  in  California.  The  discussion  as 
to  whether  the  Californians  whom  she  draws  are 
true  to  life  or  not  is  a  well  devised  piece  of  adver- 
tising. There  are  such  girls,  and  such  fathers  in 
California,  as  everywhere  else.  Miss  Bonner  may 
have  found  her  originals  on  California  street  or  on 
Pacific  avenue,  or  she  may  have  found  them  in 
"The Texas  Steer." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Miss  Bonner  will  be  given 
an  order  by  the  Harpers  to  further  portray  Califor- 
nians for  the  amusement  of  the  Easterners  w^ho 
think  this  State  the  land  of  poor  wine  and  rich 
hoydens.  After  all,  it  is  probably  just  as  well  that 
New  York  should  substitute  Miss  Bonner's  Califor- 
nian  for  Bret  Hartes. 

Another  Californian,  Margaret  Collier  Graham, 
has  written  a  volume  of  stories  supposed  to  present 
California  life,  w'hich  are  at  present  causing  some 
comment.  "  Stories  of  the  i'oot-hills"  might  quite 
as  well  have  been  located  in  Indiana  as  in  Califor- 
nia;  indeed  they  would  have  been  more  naturally 
placed  in  the  Hoosier  State,  because  the  characters 
talk  a  dialect  which  is  not  in  the  least  Californian 
and  is  very  much  Hoosier.  Margaret  Graham  has 
good  eyes,  but  her  hearing  is  at  fault ;  it  must  be 
so  unless  Southern  California  is  peopled  with 
natives  of  Posey  county.  Somehow  one  can't  get 
over  the  impression  after  reading  this  volume  (pub- 
lished by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  that  her  people 
have  been  lifted  bodily  out  of  some  eastern  settle- 
ment and  placed  "  on  the  meza  "  or  "  up  the  can- 
yon "  for  Miss  (or  Mrs).  Graham's  special  benefit, 
perhaps  to  save  her  the  trouble  of  discovering  Cali- 
fornians to  fit  her  stories.  There  is  nothing  char- 
acteristic of  California  about  these  interesting 
character  sketches, except  an  occasional  bit  of  de- 
scription, which  is  very  well  done.  There  is  no 
reason  why  Margaret  Collier  Graham  should  not 
do  much  better  work,  for  she  has  a  good  literary 
style  and  can  draw  a  full  length  character  portrait 
in  a  few  words.  L. 


"Prince  Zaieshi.' 


This  noble  gentleman  is  introduced  to  us  by  Mr. 
M.  P.  Shell  and  we  are  glad  to  meet  him,  for  he  is 
a  remarkable  man — scholar,  philosopher,  poet,  her- 
mit, art  connoisseur,  and  detective.  Mr.  Sheil  has 
gone  Stevenson  and  Conan  Doyle  one  better  by  pre- 
jtcnting  to  the  world  a  detective  who  is  a  combina- 


tion of  Prince  Florizel  and  Sherlock  Holmes.  The 
book  will  never  be  pomilar,  but  it  will  have  a 
l>lftce  on  the  shelf  of  the  bibliophile  as  a  remark- 
able evidence  of  the  sort  of  detective  story  a 
scholar  writes.    [Roberts  Bros.,  Boston. 


Bii  Daudet,  Meredith,  and  Raymond. 

Alphonse  Daudet's  new  book,  "La  Petite  Pa- 
roisse,"  which  has  just  made  its  appearance,  is  de- 
scribed as  a  delicate  analysis  of  the  poignant  cruel- 
ties which  jealousy  inflicts  upon  the  loving  heart. 
There  are  few  people  in  this  life  whose  natures  are 
so  steeled  and  h;»rdened  that  they  have  never  ex- 
perienced the  pangs  of  this  particular  form  of  pain, 
which  afflicts  not  only  human  beings,  but  even  the 
Brute  creation.  In  "La  Petite  Paroisse "  may  be 
said  to  be  a  mirror  held  up  to  show  how  acute  are 
these  sufferings,  and  how  infinitely  more  pro- 
foundly they  are  felt  by  woman  than  by  man. 

A  volume  of  short  stories — that  is,  short,  compar- 
atively speaking — by  George  Meredith,  has  just 
been  published.  These  stories,  three  in  number, 
were  published  originally  in  the  Nrw  Quarterit/  Re- 
view, which  has  since  departed  this  life,  and  they 
have  not  lieen  reprinted  until  now.  They  are  very 
much  in  Mr.  Meredith's  present  manner,  though 
written  long  ago. 

"  Tryphena  in  Love  "  is  the  quaint  title  of  anew 
story  by  Mr.  Walter  Raymond,  whose  "  Love  and 
Quiet  Life"  is  now  the  sensation  of  the  day  in  Eng- 
land. It  forms  the  first  volume  of  the  dainty  linen 
covered  Iris  Series  of  illustrated  modern  novels, 
published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  among  the  future 
volumes  of  which  are  promised  works  by  Jane 
Barlow  and  John  Davidson. 


The  Hero  and  the  Wanderer, 

Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  one  of  the  most  popular  lec- 
turers on  literary  subjects  in  New  York,  and  the 
foremost  American  literary  critic,  has  an  article  in 
the  current  Forum  on  "  The  Two  Eternal  Types  in 
Fiction,"  from  wliich  the  following  sentences  are 
extracted : 

The  hero  and  the  wanderer  are  still  and  always 
will  be  the  great  human  types;  and  they  are, 
therefore,  the  types  which  will  continue  to  domi- 
nate fiction;  disappearing  at  times  from  the  stage 
which  they  may  have  occupied  too  exclusively,  but 
always  reappearing  in  due  season ;  the  hero  in  the 
novel  of  romance,  the  wanderer  in  the  novel  of  ad- 
venture. These  figures  are  as  constant  in  fiction  as 
they  were  in  mythology;  from  the  days  of  the 
eirliest  Greek  and  Oriental  stories  to  these  days  of 
Stevenson,  Barrie,  and  Crawford,  they  have  never 
lost  their  hold  on  the  imagination  of  the  race.  * 
*  *  Achievement  and  adventure,  action  and 
experience,  are  not  only  as  great  a  part  of  human 
life  as  ever,  but  they  cast  as  deep  a  spell  on  the 
imagination.  They  are  real  and  enduring  in  fiction 
because  they  are  real  and  enduring  in  life.  We 
shall  always  have  the  fact  with  us,  and  the  more 
clearly  we  see  and  comprehend  it  the  sounder  will 
be  our  life  and  our  art.  But  we  shall  always  have 
in  ourselves  the  need  of  what  Matthew  Arnold  calls 
"  the  revolt  against  the  tyranny  of  the  fact." 


From  Ed.   Townsend's  Bool<. 

"  Say,  did  you  ever  drink  dat  stuff,  champagne? 
Holy  gee,  it's  rank!  It's  like  beer  wid  sugar  an' 
vinigar  into  it.  Sure.  Dot's  right.  I  only  took  one 
glass,  and  dot's  all  de  champagne  Chimmie  Fadden 
wants.  I've  heerd  dem  jam  'bout  Bow'ry  whisky, 
but  it's  milk  'longside  dot  stulT.  Say,  it's  no  good." 
— Chimmie  Fadden. 

"Well,  his  Whiskers  says  something  'bout  it's 
bein'  better  for  him  t'  bring  de  slums  t'  Miss  Fan- 
nie radder  dan  Miss  Fannie  goin'  t'  de  slums.  Den 
he  tells  her  t'  go  in  de  house,  an'  says  he'll  tend  t' 
me.  Say,  mebby  yer  tink  he  didn't.  Well,  he 
took  me  in  de  harness-room,  an'  he  just  everlastin' 
lambasted  de  hide  off'n  me.  Sure.  Say,  his 
Whiskers  is  a  reg'lar  scrapper.  See?  He  says, 
says  he,  '  Miss  Fannie  '11  look  after  yer  soul,  an'  I'll 
look  after  yer  hide,'  he  says."— CfttmnaV  Fadden. 

"Say,  womin  is  queer  folks,  anyhow,  and  ye 
never  know  what  fell  dey'U  do  'til  dey  do  it. 
Sure." — Chimmie  Fadden. 

"  Say,  I'm  tinkin'  womin  allers  does  a  ting  'cause 
dey  don'twanter;  or  mebby  dey  don't  wanter 'cause 
dey  can.  Dem  curves  is  too  much  fer  a  farmer  like 
me." — Chimmie  Fadden. 

"  Say,  I  taut  I'd  beat  out  dot  valley  hands  down, 
so  I  stopped  runnin';  but  de  mug  what  tinks  he's 
a  safe  winner  when  womin  is  de  stake,  dat  mug  is 
a  farmer.     Sure  1  " — Chimmie  Fadden. 

"Dat's  de  worse  ting  'bout  womin.  When  you 
tells  dem  someting  what  squares  everyting,  den  dey 
goes  and  has  a  fit,  and  yuse  has  t'  eive  up  de  last 
plunk  t'  cure  dem." — Chimmie  Fadden. 

"I  do  not  think  your  friend,  the  writer,  could 
have  been  in  earnest,  for  he  must  have  known  that 
really  nice  people  never  are  witty.  Perhaps  he  was 
only  joking;    so  many  of   those  Western    people 


seem  to  be  jokers,  though  whatever  they  do  that 
for,  I'm  not  sure."— .1/r«.  Major  Max. 

"But  would  not  Bob  Billings  prove  himself  ac- 
ceptable, if  he  proved  that  he  could  get  a  wife?" 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  see  how.  Bachelors  of  his  age 
can  never  he  popular  with  more  than  one  woman  at 
a  time.  Nobody  wants  always  to  be  meeting  a  man 
who  is  likely  to  be  very  much  in  love  with  some 
other  woman." — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Major  Max. 

"I  have  noticed  that  you  quote  poetry  only  on 
the  nights  you  beg  off  from  dressing  for  dinner. 
Now,  I  suppose  Mrs.  Jack  would  think  of  some- 
thing clever  to  say  about  that.  She  always  says 
clever  things  about  things  when  they  happen, 
which  I  don't  think  is  very  good  form." — Mrs. 
Major  Max. 

"I  am,  my  dear,  as  you  know,  a  temperate  man. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  that  commendable  attribute, 
I  hold  there  are  certain  festive  occasions  the  full 
quality  of  whose  spirit  cannot  be  justly  appreciated 
without  that  moderate  increase  in  the  fanciful 
phases  of  our  faculties  which  vibrate  in  pleasing 
measure,  in,  I  may  say,  a  more  redundant  play, 
when  the  mind  lias  been  cleared  of  the  cobwebs  of 
care  through  the  means  of  those  enlivening  titilla- 
tions  by  which  the  brain  responds  to  the  action  of 
alcohol." — Major  Max. 
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Jerome  K.  Jerome  s.ays  that  his  oldest  and 
sweetest  pipe  is  liis  best  friend.  But  we 
can't  agree  with  the 
clever  Jerome.  What 
would  a  pipe  be  with- 
out a  book?  And  all 
that  a  book  asks  in  re- 
turn for  the  pleasure 
it  gives  is  that  it  be 
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the  shelf  of  a  book  case. 
When  you  talk  book 
cases,  that's  where  we 
come  in.  For  we  have 
a  hundred  different 
kinds  at  a  hundred 
different  prices.  Some- 
thing for  the  modest  parlor  of  the  flat  and 
something  for  the  library  in  the  mansion. 
The  prices  allow  of  no  complaint  on  that 
score. 
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LITERARY  STATESMEN. 

They  Discuss  the  Virtues  of  Bribery  in  Politics. 

(From  Jerome  K.  Jerome's  Idler.] 
Spencer  Jerome,  of  CuHfornia.—ll  seems    to  me 
that  you  Englishmen  have  not  yet  tor  a  long  enough 
time  tried  practically  universal   suSrage  to  under- 
stand  its  necessary  concouiitants,  as  well  as  do 
Americans.      This   is   shown,    in    oi.o  respect,  by 
your  insisting  upon  purity  ot  elections  andfieedom 
from  bribery  of  electors  and  of  public  olhcials,and 
the  earnestness  with  which  you  pursue  and  punish 
violations  of  the  san.e.    Ho  institution  is  necessa- 
rily cood  in  itself,  and  to  accomplish  the  mainte- 
nance of  civilized  society  in  which  brains  may  se- 
cure its  rewards,  is  the  true  end,  the  ,umv,um  bo- 
num   of  government.     Now,  the  Americans,  from 
their  loni  experience  in  meeting  the  problems  o 
universal   suftrage,  have  ascertained  that  the  most 
Seroue  persons  to  put  in  authority  are  honest 
fanatics     L^ishonest  men  msy  line  the.rown  pock- 
ets   but  are  not  likely  to  lean  towards  extreme 
^asures    of    radical    legislation ;    there  is  more 
Soney  in  it  for  them  to  sell  out     Then,  too,  there 
is  nothing  which  discourages  reformeis  in  the  blart 
like  the  knowledge  that  they  have  to  deal  with  a 
venal  and  corrupt  gang  who,  under  no  circumstan- 
Btances,  will  have  any  real  interest  in  any  public 
measure.    A  country  can  prosper  and  grow  great 
under  a  corropt  government;  witness  tn gland  of 
the  thirteenth  to  eighteenth  centuries.    It  cannot 
prosper  under  doctrinaires;  witness  i ranee  of  the 
Kevolution.     Under  an  honest  application  of  uni- 
versal buCferage,  the  men  who  aie  most  likely  to 
come  to  the  front  are  the  bigots,  the  zealots,  revo- 
lutionists, the  enthusiasts,  the  fanatics,  because  it 
is  these  men  who  can  honestly  promise  the  meet 
to  the  ignorant  electorate.    Unless  the  people  who 
have  succeeded  under  the  present  regime  and  who 
want  to  preserve  the  status  uuu  can  counteract  these 
vain  promises  with  solid  considerations  (i.  <■.,  bribes) 
there  is  great  danger  that  the  present  scheme  ot 
things  will  be  wrecked  and  a  Gallic  "  reign  of  rea- 


son'  introduced.  . 

Again,  I  say,  a  corrupt  government  is  not  very 
dangerous,  fur  when  it  gets  too  rank,  like  Tam- 
many it  can  be  ousted.    Nor  is  it  often  that  the  pub- 
lic w-ill  be  very  severely  bled,  for  the  politicians  are 
usually  careful  not  to  go  to  the  point  of  provoking 
a  reaction ;  and  its  great  merit  is,  as  was  the  case 
of  Tammany,  that  it  resolutely  sets  its  face  against 
radical  legislation  which  might  shut  ofif  the  supply 
of  golden  eggs.    Americans  will  rarely  admit  this 
necessity  to  foreigners.    It  is  a  blemish  on  what 
they  consider  one  of  their  own  institutions,  yet 
Professor  Eoyce.of  Harvard,  says,  in  his  able  work 
on  early  Californi.. :     "  When  the  American  lets 
the  corrupt  party  managers  rule  him,  he  does  so 
with  an  immoral  but  still  often  clever  submissive- 
ness,  because  party  wrangles  are  not  only  them- 
selves amusing,  but  also  are  an  excellent  preven- 
tion of  any  elaborately  dangerous  and  revolution- 
ary legislation.    *    •    *    This  tendency  of  men  to 
tolerate  political  corruption,  ra  her  than  political 
officiousness,  is  certainly  far  more  prudent  than 
the  reverse  would  be.        While  we  condemn  the 
immorality  of  such  toleration  of  corrupt  men,  let 
us  then  not  forget  the  relatively  good  eUects  of  this 
very  tolerance  in  many  new  lands,  and  in  Calilor- 
nia  in  particular.    A  people  with  less  political  skill 
than  our  own  would  have  suffered  far  more  from 
earnest  but  visionary  schemes  than  we  in  Califor- 
nia suffered  from  the  whole  crew  of  selfish  politi- 
cians    While  we  submitted  to  these  latter,  we  act- 
ually used   their  own  partisan  phrases  and  their 
personal  ambitions  as  tlie  instruments  for  imped- 
ing the  course  of  dangerous  legislation,  and  so  we 
saved  ourselves,  sometimes  not  indeed   from  the 
iust  i)enallie8  of  our  political  sins,  but  from  the 
consequences  of  sins  that  we  were  happily  able  to 
avoid  committing "  ,       ■  i 

I  fear  we  must  regard  the  grantmg  of  universal 
BufTrage  as  an  unretraceable  step,  and,  this  being 
so,  the  experience  of  America  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  union  of  purity  with  it  is  incompatible 
with  the  very  existence  of  the  state.  Americans 
do  not  tolerate  corrupt  poliiicians  because  they  are 
proud  of  them,  nor  because  they  cannot  oust  them, 
but  because  they  are  an  apparently  necessary 
means  of  stemming  the  tide  of  radical  legislation 
which  threatens,  by  destroying  the  main  incentive 
to  individunl  ell'ort,  to  destroy  at  the  same  time 
the  existing  civilization.  Englishmen  would  do 
well  to  take  a  lesson  from  the  experience  of  those 
who  are  with  reference  to  the  working  of  ixjpiilar 
institutions,  their  oUler  brothers.  Should  England 
ever  go  down,  it  will  be  as  a  result  of  putting 
supreme  power  into  the  hands  of    incorruptible 

doctrinaires. 

J.racJ  Xm.gu'ill,  "/  England .-\onj  American's 
view  of  democracy  is  as  clever  as  it  is  cynical.  It 
amounts  to  this:  that  universal  suffrage  is  such  a 
peril  to  the  eommonweal  that,  having  been  given 
prematurely,  it  must  insidiously  be  nuUihed  in 
practice,  even  at  the  cost  of  universal  corruption ; 
in  short,  if  the  old  society  is  to  be  preserved,  uni- 
versal franchise  must  bo  transformed  into  univer- 


sal corruption.  What  an  ironic  commentary  on 
the  cons  itution  that  was  ounded  by  George 
Washington,  who  couldn't  tel  a  lie!  The  bonoj- 
of  America,  itappears,  "rooted  in  dishonor  stands, 
and  "faith  unfaithful"  makes  its  politicians 
falsely  true.  When  one  remembers  some  of  the 
other  gigantic  evUs  of  the  society  thus  conserved 
by  corruption,  when  one  thinks  of  the  great  im- 
moral capitalists,  playing  their  game  regaixlless  of 
whom  they  ruin  or  whom  they  enrich,  when  one 
thii^ks  of  the  squalid  slums  of  the  great  cities,  one 
wonders  whether  the  society  which  these  things 
shadow  were  not  better  damned.  It  were  cleaner 
atanvrateto  abolish  univeisal  franchise  than  to  , 
Haunt  this  farce  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  If  univer-  i 
sal  suffrage  was  a  mistakr,  if  indeed  the  gilt  of  the 
franchise  does  not  develop  a  man's  conscience  and 
education— and  certauily  bribery  is  not  the  way  to 
five  him  a  chance  of  such  development— then  why 
not  honestly  admit  that  America  has  made  this 
mistake,  that  the  ideals  of  the  Pilgrim  lathers 
were  inferior  to  Tamnjany  Hall's,  and  that  even 
the  negro  is  lot  a  man  and  a  brother? 

Does  your  American  reply  that  it  is  impossible 
now  to  take  back  the  franchise?    But  on  his  own 
showing  the  electors  merely  regard  it  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  extracting  "  boodle."     AH  that  would  be 
impossible,  then,  is  to  take  away  this  ancient  con- 
cession without  compensation.    The  electors  inust 
be  bought  out  at  tlie  full  market-value  of  their 
votes,  with  a  few  cents  and  corpse-revnvers  thrown 
in  for  their  loss  of  amusement.    At  every  election 
dollars  and  drinks  for  the  ex-electors  would  be  cir- 
culated freely  under  the  direction  of  the  Treasury. 
And,  ex  hypotliesi,  the  bulk,  or  a  number  of  electors 
sufficient  to  annul  the  danger  to  society  will  ac- 
cept the  liquidation,  and  thus  the  dishonest  will 
be  honestly  weeded  out  of  the  electorate.    But  if 
ihe  cvnics  were  wrong,  and  there  remained  among 
the  poorer  electorate  men  sufficiently  honest  to  re- 
tain   their   votes,   and    sufficiently    numerous    to 
swamp  the  old  society— why,  then  the  devil  take 
the  old  society  1    The  object  of  government  is  only 
the  good  of  the  majority,  and  these  men,  being  the 
majority,  have  every  right  to  select  their  own  form 
of   good.    If  they   were  mistaken,   nature  would 
soon  convince  them  of  their  mistake,  and  the  next 
generation  would  prolit  by  the  object  lesson.     De- 
mos would  go  on,  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man.    The 
solution  of  the  question  is  that  the  people  must  not 
only  govern,  it  must  be  fit  to  govern.    To  corrupt 
it  with  dollars,  to  drowse  it  with  drink,  is  only  to 
put  off  the  inevitable  day.    It  were  far  wiser  to 
help  it  to  educate  itself  for  its  functions.    l'or,if 
the  revolutionary  economic  ideas  that  are  in  the 
air  are  false,  they  will  destroy  themselves.    -4nd  i 
they  are  true,  they  have  got  to  he  realized,  and  will 
get  themselves  realized.    No  .amount  of  corruption 
will    save    society    in    the  long  run.    Meantime, 
either  let  universal  suffrage  operate  honestly,  or  let 
it  be  suspended   or    abolished.    Let   even    those 
States,   which  have  enfranchised  the  black  nian, 
and  which  now,  in  accordance  with  the  deep  Ma- 
chiavellian principle,   brazenly  revealed   by  your 
American,  dishonestly  render  his  vote  nugatory  by 
a  reliable  inaccuracy   in   the  counting,  withdraw 
tlieir  spurious  Christianity.    A  double  standard  ot 
morals  subtlv  infects  the  whole  core  of  the  nation. 
Corruption  'cannot    be    localized;    it  creeps    and 
spreacis  through  all  departments  of  thought  and 
action.    To  give  with   the  right  hand,  and  take 
away  with  the  left  in  exchange  for  a  few  dollars,  is 
a  manieuvre  unworthy  of  a  great  nation.  The  trans- 
action is  fair;  let  it  be  above  board,  let  it  be  lifted 
into  the  plane  of  ethics.    To  found  society  upon  a 
farce  is  to  lower  those  ideals  by  which,  as  much  as 
by  bread,  a  nation  lives. 
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Frank  Smith,  of  the  London  City  Council—U  is 
the  duty  ol  governments,  we  are  informed,  to 
otem  the  tide  ol  Radical  legislation,  which  threat- 
ens, by  destroving  the  main  incentive  to  individual 
effort,  to  destrbv  at  the  same  time  the  existing  civil- 
ization "  I  aiu  prepared  to  contend  that  existing 
civilization  ia  a  fraud,  and  deserves  to  be  destroyed. 
Conditions  which  only  provide  lor  what  is  termed 
"  the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  that  give  rewards  only 
to  the  strong,  the  artful,  the  idle,  and  that  do  not 
make  a  clean  and  happy  life  possible  for  all,  are  the 
real  danger  to  prosperity  and  greatness,  and  must 
be,  and  will  be,  in  spite  of  all  the  corrupt  politi- 
cians and  their  backers,  changed.  The  true  incen- 
tive to  individual  effort  will  only  be  possible  when 
the  people  have  insisted  on  the  destruction  of  that 
trinity  of  evil,  Monopoly,  Glass  Prejudice,  antl 
Party  Politics;  and  rely  upon  the  government  of 
the  people  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  so  that 
a  fair  share  of  the  responsibilities  and  pleasures  of 
life  will  be  offered  to  every  citizen,  and  no  one  will 
be  permitted  to  live  upon  the  industry  o(  another, 
as  for  example,  do  the  noble  army  of  rent-eaters 
wo  call  landlords.  If  I  were  asked  to  give  a  reason 
for  the  sentiments  I  have  criticized,  I  should  sav 
ti.ev  indicate  that  the  monopoly  mongers  are  be- 
ginning to  see  the  red  light,  and  that  this  is  an  ap- 
peal to  partv  politicians  that  unless  they  succeed  , 
in  demoralizing  and  corrupting  the  masses.  Social- 
ism is  inevitable ;  and  I  am  bound  to  Bay  that,  m  I 
1  my  judgment,  a  more  shameful  invitation  to  de-  i 
grading  practices  was  never  penned. 


NOTICE    TO    CREDITORS. 


Estate  ot  Albert  Garnback,  deceased.  ,  ,,  ,  ,.,..,„ 
Notice  Is  hereby  given  by  the  underslBued,  Admliiistrator 
ot  the  Estate  of  the  said  deceased,  to  the  Creditors  of.  and 
all  peisoiis  having  claims  against,  the  said  deceased,  to  ox- 
hibft  them  with  the  necehsary  vouchers,  within  four  M) 
months  after  the  first  publlcatiori  ot  this  notice,  to  the  said 
administrator  at  his  ofBce,  319  Pine  8tr..ei,  San  Francisco. 
California,  tlie  same  being  his  place  for  the  transaction  of 
the  business  of  the  said  estate  in  the  City  and  County  of  San 


Francisco,  State  of  Callforuia. 


A.  C.  FKEESE. 


Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  Albert  Garuback.  deceased. 

Dated  at  San  Francisco.  February  28. 1895. 

J    D.  Sullivan.  AtUirney  for  Administrator. 


NOTICE    TO    CREDITORS. 


Estate  of  Charles  Greenberg,  deceased. 

No'lce  is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned.  Administrator 
of  the  Esfatrol  thl  said  deceased,  to  the  Creditors  of.  and 
all  persons  having  claims  against,  the  said  deceased,  to  ex- 
hibit them  with  the  necessary  vouchers,  within  four  14) 
months  alter  the  first  publication  of  this  notice,  to  the  said 
administrator  at  his  oflice.  319  Pine  street,  San  hrancisco. 
California,  the  same  being  his  place  for  the  transactioli  ol 
the  business  of  the  said  estate  In  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco.  State  of  California.  ^    ^    fREESB, 

Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  Charles  Greenberg,  deceased. 

Dated  at  S.m  Francisco.  February  2^.  1895. 

4  D.  SOLLivAN.  Attorney  for  Admiulstrator 
319  Pine  street. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 

Comic  opera  is  the  most  popular  form  of  tlie 
theatrical  entertainment.  The  majority  of  people 
have  a  love  for  pretty  simple  melodies  and  every- 
body likes  comedy.  It  is  this  that  hns  made  the 
succesa  of  Lillian  Russell,  Camile  D'Arville,  and 
the  BoBtonians.  The  music  need  not  infringe  on 
the  domain  of  graiui  t>i)era,  nor  must  the  comedy 
degenerate  into  farce.  There  is  a  broad,  lucrative 
field  between  musical  burlesque  and  Wagner,  and 
by  rfcognizing  this  the  authors  of  "RobKoy," 
"The  Magic  Kiss,"  "Robin  Hood,"  and  "The 
Mountebank,"  have  achieved  some  measure  of 
fame  and  fortune. 

"  The  Fencing  Master,"  De  Koven's  opera  which 
the  Whitney  Company  is  singing  at  the  Baldwin, 
is  light  and  pretty.  There  are  manv  melodies  in  it 
which  deserve  street  popularity  and  parlor  favorit- 
ism. The  old  idea  of  the  heroine  who  has  been 
brought  up  as  a  boy  is  alwajs  of  use  in  costuming, 
and  also  as  a  means  of  bringing  about  unusual 
situations,  but  there  is  hardly  the  pretense  of  a 
plot  to  "The  Fencing  Master,"  and  even  the  sim- 
plest rules  of  probability  are  disregarded  in  more 
than  comic  opera  style. 

Miss  Dorothy  Morton  is  fitted  to  play  such  roles 
as  Franccsca.  She  is  a  great  Christmas  doll,  but 
she  is  more  beautiful  than  any  doll  Santa  Claus 
ever  dreamed  of.  She  wears  the  Fencing  Master's 
pretty  costumes  gracefully,  and  she  looks  like  tlie 
youthful  prince  In  a  fairy  tale.  She  has  a  voice, 
too,  strong  and  sometimes  sweet ;  but  she  so  mis- 
uses it  and  affects  so  florid  a  style  in  her  singing 
that  it  is  more  of  a  penance  than  a  pleasure  to  lis- 
ten to  her.  Lovely  iJorothy  Morton  has  some- 
thing to  learn  from  Cissy  Loftus,  for  whose  ser- 
vices nearly  all  the  New  York  theatrical  managers 
are  quarreling.  Tlie  English  mimic  has  all  the 
daeb,  the  chic  that  Miss  Morton  aims  at,  but  she 
has  also  simplicity  and  good  taste.  The  prima 
donna  of  a  comic  opera  company  ought  not  seek 
inspiration  and  example  from  the  burlesque  and 
spectacle  actresses,  who  have  nothing  but  their 
comeliness  or  a  special  kind  of  kick  to  recommend 
them  to  public  favor.  Judic,  Aimee,  Emily  Mell- 
ville,  Louise  PauUin,  Rose  Beaudet,  found  oppor- 
tunity for  acting  in  comic  opera,  and  were  not 
above  singing  a  song  with  all  the  sentiment  there 
was  in  it  and  in  them.  To  be  at  the  head  of  a 
good  comic  opera  company  is  an  enviable  position 
as  theatrical  successes  go.  The  work  is  not  diffi- 
cult, and  one  is  sure  of  an  audience  eager  to  find 
and  applaud  merit.  Dorothy  Morton  might  be 
princess  of  comic  opera — only  Lillian  Russell  can 
be  queen — by  grace  of  nature,  but  she  is  only  a 
pretty,  foolish,  little  prima  donna,  who  occasion- 
ally sings  a  solo  almost  as  it  should  be  sung. 

The  Whitney  Company  is  not  a  first-class  organ- 
ization, although  the  chorus  and  orchestra  are 
very  good.  Holbrook's  place  is  not  in  anything  so 
romantic  as  comic  opera.  He  is  not  qualified  by 
physique  and  temperament  for  ideal  roles.  He 
does  not  act  and  his  voice  is  not  so  exceptional  as 
to  induce  his  audience  to  overlook  his  defects. 
Bertha  Bayliss,  the|contralto,  is  offensively  modern 
for  a  Venetian  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, and  she  is  as  stiff  and  stagey  as  an  amateur  con- 
cert singer.  Torrence  and  Girard  make  the  !->uke 
and  his  Astrologer  as  funny  as  possible.  The  Zum- 
zum  song,  the  Duke's  Serenade  with  the  chorus 
and  Francesca's  Entrance  Song  are  the  best  num- 
bers of  "  The  Fencing  Master,"  as  it  is  sung  at  the 
Baldwin. 


There  is  just  one  poor  little  idea  in  "  Our  Flat," 
and  a  few  character  sketches,  but  the  seizure  of  the 
Sylvestres'  installment-bought  goods  and  Mrs. 
Sylvestre's  housewifely  cleverness  in  furnishing 
are  not  enough  to  entertain  an  audience  for  a  whole 
evening,  so  every  visitor  to  the  flat  must  sit  upon  a 
chair  constructed  of  bandboxes,  or  hammer  upon 
a  table  composed  of  a  barrel  with  a  large  wavering 
tray  on  top,  or  fall  into  the  draped  bath  tub,  which 
is  doing  duty  as  a  divan,  and  then  roll  over  and  let 
his  agitated  feet  explain  his  emotions. 

The  most  meagre  plot  is  eked  out  with  dances 
and  songs  and  puns.  The  dances  are  not  new  nor 
particularly  well  done.  Miss  Bancker  has  no  voice 
and  her  songs  are  spoken  rather  than  sung,  and 
there  is  not  one  hearty,  manly  joke  in  all  the  tor- 
rent of  witless  punning. 

Miss  Bancker's  company  is  not  unusually  bad. 
The  chances  are  that  if  these  actors  had  something 
to  do  that  was  worth  doing,  they  would  rise  to  tlie 
opportunity.  If  there  had  been  a  reasonable  ex- 
cuse for  Tom  Ricketts'  exaggerated  expression  of 
fear,  his  facial  expression  would  have  been  intelli- 
gible. But  in  "  Our  Flat  "  the  audience  laughs  at 
the  incident's  effect  upon  the  comedian,  and  not  at 
the  incident  itself.  Miss  Jarvis's  Bella,  the  ser- 
vant, is  a  creditable  little  study.  Except  in  the 
scene  where  she  tries  on  her  mistress's  long-train 
teagown,  when  she  goes  through  all  the  old  exag- 
gerated antics  of  falling  over  it — and  even  the 
great  Rejane  is  accused  of  overacting  in  a  similar 
lituation — Miss  Jarvis  is  natural  and  even  origi- 


nal. Philip  Ryley  is  sometimes  funny,  and  there 
are  possibilities  in  Miss  Van  Courtland.  George 
Parsons'  main  idea  of  acting  is  in  being  unintelli- 
gible. His  lines  are  hardly  woitli  listening  to,  but 
the  pleasure  of  the  audience  and  not  the  whim  of 
the  actor  should  decide  this  point.  Miss  Bancker 
is  pretty  at  times,  occasionally  she  is  mildly  inter- 
esting, but  she  is  persistently  and  hooBlessly  com- 
monplace. 

In  the  gracious  realm  of  romantic  and  poelic 
comedy  there  is  no  more  charming  and  winsome 
personality  than  that  of  Mrs.  Julia  Marlowe-Taber, 
says  the  Philadelphia  Prea.  She  has  a  place  in 
dramatic  art  quite  alone,  a  sphere  in  which  she  has 
neither  rivals  nor  competitors,  the  delicacy,  dainti- 
ness, and  exquisite  tone  of  her  work  ornamenting 
her  youth  and  beauty,  and  reflecting  the  clear,  sym- 
pathetic intelligence  of  her  mind,  giving  her  an  al- 
most ideal  distinction.  The  field  of  positive  tragedy 
is  one  in  which  she  cannot  hope  to  achieve  any  con- 
spicuous success,  while  in  the  lighter  vein  of  poetic 
tragedy,  that  which  is  tragedy  only  bccau^e  life  is 
rudely  taken,  she  has  every  qualiticatiun  for  success. 
She  is  not  a  great  actress,  but  she  is  beautifully 
ideal,  the  sweet,  dainty,  yet  intense  and  persuasive 
evangelist  of  dramatic  poetry.  There  is  a  pervading 
charm  in  all  her  work,  an  entrancing  loveliness. 
There  are  several  of  Shakespeare's  heroines  which 
the  present  generation  has  not  si-en  more  delight- 
fully interpreted  than  by  Mrs.  Taber,  and  she 
stands  equally  as  acceptable  in  her  performance  of 
some  of  the  old  English  comedy  roles. 

Louis  F.  Post,  the  ablest  and  best  known  disciple 
of  Henry  George,  in  the  United  States,  will  lecture 
on  the  single  tax  at  Metropolitan  Temple,  on  Mon- 
day evening  next.  Congressman  Maguire  will 
make  an  introductory  address.  There  is  no  charge 
for  admission. 

A  new  four-act  opera  by  F.  H.  Cowen,  entitled 
"  Harold,  the  Last  of  the  Saxons,"  will  be  produced 
at  Drury  Lane  this  season.  The  libretto  is  written 
by  Sir  Edward  Malet,  the  British  Ambassador  to 
Berlin. 

Longfellow's  "Ballad  of  Carmillian,"  set  to 
music  by  a  young  Scotch  composer,  Mr.  Archibald 
D.  Arnott,  was  recently  sung  for  the  first  time  by 
the  London  Choral  Union. 

On  her  return  from  her  southern  tour,  Marie 
Burroughs  will  make  her  debut  in  a  Shakesperean 
role,  that  of  Juliet ;  after  which  the  Baldwin  will 
c  lose-  for  four  weeks. 

Jean  de  Reszke  is  to  sing  at  Bayreuth  in  1896  the 
part  of  Siegfried  in  "  Siegfried,"  and  in  the  "  Goet- 
terdaemmerung  "  Edouard  de  Reszke  will  be  the 
"  Wotan." 

Emily  Bancker's  engagement  at  the  California 
will  last  till  April  Ist.  "  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind 
Me  "  is  the  next  attraction. 

"  The  Fencing  Master  "  will  be  at  the  Baldwin 
for  another  week. 


PROFESSIONAL   CARDS. 


A  NEW  YORK  MYSTERY. 

How  comes  it  that  there  is  no  British  Club  in 
New  York  ?  Every  other  nationality  of  note  pos- 
sesses its  clubs,  while  the  Club  Nation  par  excel- 
lence is  clubless.  Is  it  that  the  powers  that  be  are 
too  anxious  to  allow  Britons  within  their  gates  in 
order  to  heap  coals  of  fire  on  their  heads,  since  the 
IJritish  club  is  so  proverbially  inhospitable  to 
strangers?  A  joyous  globe  trotter  said  to  me :  "It 
seems  funny  that  you  find  British  clubs  all  round 
the  coasts  of  the  world,  but  they  seem  to  stop  at 
Yokohama.  That  talk  of  London  clubs  shutting 
their  doors  especially  against  you  Americans  is 
rubbish.  The  admittance  rules  were  made  against 
the  French,  and  in  the  days  when  we  were  dread- 
ing an  invasion,  and  have  been  religiously  adhered 
to.  London  club  Ufe,"  he  added,  "  is  so  different 
to  what  it  is  elsewhere  —  over  here  particularly. 
You  dare  not  in  a  London  club  ask  a  man  to  take 
a  drink  unless  it  be  to  split  a  soda,  and  he  pays  for 
his  half  soda  like  a  little  man.  Then^we  have  a 
beastly  way  of  paying  before  we  leave  the  club- 
house— paying  in  hard  cash.  If  we  have  no  coin, 
we  can  get  a  cheque  cashed  for  not  less  than  five 
pounds,  but  pay  we  must.  We  are  a  cold  lot,  too. 
A  man  has  been  away  in  India — Africa — the  moon 
— and  comes  back  in  a  couple  of  years.  He  is  met 
by  his  intimates  with  '  How  do,'  just  as  if  he  had 
been  dropping  in  every  day  in  the  week.  Some 
leading  Briton  ought  to  talk  to  Sir  Julian  Paunce- 
fote,  or  to  Sir  Roderick  Cameron,  or  to  Mr.  Frank 
Hurst,  and  start  the  British  Club.  There  ought  to 
be  a  thousand  men  eligible  for  membership  in  this 
country,  and  then  think  of  all  the  fellows  who 
cume  over  here  to  spend  coin — and  to  whom  their 
own  club  would  be  a  godsend,  where  they  could 
see  their  beloved  Timei  and  get  a  real  Scotch  and 
B." — Vanity. 


LEE    D.    CRAIG, 

NOTARY    PUBLIC    -VND    COMMISSIONER   OF    DKEUS 

310  MONTGOMI.RY   STKEET, 

Ret-  California  and  Pine.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

JOHN    P.    SIEBE, 

RIRS      A.ND       MARINE       INSURANCE- 
OFFICE,  416  CALIFORNIA  ST.        Telepnonc,  Main  1163. 

DAVIS     &     HILL, 
ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW, 
N.  W.  Cor.  Ninth  and  Broadway, 
Rooms  12.  13  and  H. 


Oakland.  Cal. 


HENRY    E.    HIGHTON, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR, 
Rooms  36-39,  Fourth  Floor,  Mills  Building.     San  Francisco. 

W.    W.    F  O  O  T  E, 

ATTORNEY    AT    LAW, 
310  Pine  Street.  Sab  Fbahcisco. 

W.  T.   BAGOETX, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 
SM  Pine  Street.  San  Pbakcisco,  Cal. 


J.      F.      COWDERY, 

A  rrORNEY-AT-LAW, 

Old  Odd  Fellows'  Building,  No,  826  Montgomery  Street, 

Room  No.  28.  San  Feamcisco 


REMOVAL. 


D.  M.  DELMAS  and  S.  M.  SHORTRIDGE,  Attorneys  at 
Law.  have  removed  their  office  to  the  Crocker  Building, 
third  floor,  comer  Market  and  Montgomery  streets,  San 
Francisco,  Cal, 


JAMES  SIMPSON,  M.  D. 

S»i   POST   ST. 

Hours :  1  to  3  P.  H. 


BEN.    NIORGAN, 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
507  MoNTGOMEBT  ST.       Rooms  1  and  2.      San  Francisco. 


FRANK   R.    WHITCOMB, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 
Rooms  171-174,  Croolier  Building.  San  Franoisoo. 


HENLEY  &  COSTELLO, 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW, 
101  Bansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


HOWARD  E.  WEIGHT. 


LE  ROY  G.  HARVEY  &  CO. 

SIS  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,        •  ■  -  CALIFORNIA. 

REAL  ESTATE,  18SDRASCE,  FIKAKCIAL  AGEHTS. 

Dealers    In    FIRST-CLASS    LOANS,    REALTY 

BONDS,  and  CORPORATION  SECURITIES. 

RENTS  COLLECTED  and  entire  charge 

taken  of  Property. 


CALIFORNIA 

STORAGE    WAREHOUSE, 

722  Mission  St.,  bet.  Third  and  Fourth  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
T.     H.    ROONBY.     Proprietor. 

BLAKE,    MOFFITT    <£•    TOWNE, 

DEALERS   IN 

I»  -A.  I»  E  H.  , 

512  to  516  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LICK    LAUNDRY, 

WM.  Mccracken,  pbop. 

Telepboas    1780.  NO.    »    LICK    PLACE. 


CRESTA  BLANGIl  SOUVENIR  YINIAGES 


No  banquet  or  dinner  is  complete  without 

Cresta  Blanca  wine. 
See  that  the  words  CRESTA  BLANCA  are 

on  every  bottle.     None  others  genuine. 

Send   tor  new   price   list, 

CHAS.    A.    WETMORE, 

825  Pine  Street. 
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ARTHUBTMcEWEN'S    LETT[ER. 


HER  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

"  Ha!  Ha!  I'm  glad  he's  done  it!  "  cried  Jack. 

"Done  what?    Who's  done  anything?"    lasked. 

"  Ob,  a  Frenchman  has  given  women  a  good 
ruaating — the  very  thing  they  deserved." 

"  Some  fellow  whose  wife  has  gone  on  a  vacation, 
1  Euppoee,  has  availed  himself  of  his  chance." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  Jack  answered,  with  exulta- 
tion. 

■  ■  This  man  is  a  scientist.  He  simply  got  tired 
of  liearing  all  this  rot  about  woman's  equality  and 
Homan's  this  and  woman's  that,  and  he  thought 
iie  would  indulge  himself  in  a  brief  statement  of 
lalm  fact.  He  doesn't  fall  into  line  with  delicate 
comparisons  of  Sappho  and  Shelly,  and  all  that 
rubbish,  but  just  gets  down  to  the  scientific 
truth." 

"  Who  is  this  wonderful  person,  this  single  bold 
man  in  all  the  world?  "  I  mquired. 

"  Oh,  he's  a  Frenchman  named  Strindberg,  who 
lias  written  an  article  for  a  French  reriew.  Would 
vou  Uke  to  hear  a  bit  of  it?  Yes?  Well,  here's  a 
slice."    And  he  read: 

'•'To  begin  with,  her  blood  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  man's,  for  it  resembles  that  of  the  child 
and  of  the  embryo;  her  spine,  too,  approaches 
theirs  in  formation,  being  longer  and  affording 
more  evidence  of  that  caudal  appendage  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  hairy  ancestor  of  the  human  race.  Woman's 
skull  is  closely  akin  to  that  of  the  child  and  the 
negro,  and  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain  is  not  to 
dense  in  the  female  as  in  the  male.  On  the  other 
hand,  her  nerves  are  much  stronger,  whence  the 
capacity  for  supporting  physical  pain  with  compar- 
ative stoicism — a  capacity  which  she  shares  with 
the  savage,  whose  nervous  system  is  somewhat 
similar.' 

"  You  see,  my  dear,"  said  Jack,  "  you  have  the 
blood  of  a  baby,  the  backbone  of  a  monkey,  and 
the  nerve  of  a  savage." 

"And  what  does  that  prove?  "  I  asked.  "Who 
or  what  has  purer  blood  than  a  baby,  a  bef.er  back- 
hone  than  a  monkey,  and  stronger  nerves  than  a 
savage?  " 

"  So  you  want  to  hear  some  more.  Well,  is  this 
to  your  taste? 

■' '  There  are  many  points  of  resemblance  be- 
tween the  female  character  and  that  of  the  negro. 
Sensuousness,  a  tendency  to  servile  imitation,  lack 
ol  initiative,  fear  of  solitude,  and,  lastly,  an  im- 
moderate love  of  dance  and  movement — all  these 
are  characteristics  of  women,  as  they  are  of  sav- 
ages, and,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  of  chil- 
dren.'" 

"If  I  were  writing  about  men,"  I  said  "and 
wished  to  paraphrase  this  man's  sentence,  1  might 
say  something  of  this  kind :  '  Sensuality,  a  ten- 
dency to  servile  imitation,  fear  of  solitude,  as 
shown  by  the  numerous  clubs,  and,  lastly,  an  im- 
moderate love  of  eating  and  drinking — all  these  are 
characteristics  of  men  as  they  are  of  savages.' 
Your  Frenchman  is  very,  very  cheap." 

Jack  went  on  reading :  "  '  The  so-called  higher 
qualities  of  woman  do  not  bear  a  very  searching 
unalysis.  Her  impressionability,  of  which  we  hear 
much,  is  merely  that  of  tbe  child ;  her  hysterical 
and  passionate  outbursts  when  thwarted  are  the 
true  equivalents  of  a  child's  screams  and  kicks 
when  it  is  refused  something  it  wants.  Rarely 
i-loes  a  woman  possess  the  power  of  keeping  her  at- 
tention fixed  on  one  subject  for  any  considerable 
lime;  hence,  it  is  seldom  that  she  entirely  masters 
anything.'" 

"  Woman  sometiniee  masters  man,"  1  quickly  in- 
terrupted. But  I  was  sorry  before  the  words  were 
out  of  iny  mouth — such  talk  is  as  cheap  as  the 
Frenchman's  twaddle.  Jack  saw  an  ajiologetic 
look  on  my  face  and  kindly  made  no  retort. 

"Seriously,"  I  said,  "is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  women  iiave  not  mastered  more  and  become 
more  rational  beings  when  they  have  had  so  few 
years  of  opiwrtunity?  Give  us  a  couple  of  centu- 
ries even,  of  schools  and  books  and  real  life,  and 
then  complain  if  we  fail.  But  it  is  too  early  now. 
1  don't  say  that  woman  will  ever  catch  up  with 
man— she  is  badly  hBndicapi)e<l— but  why  be  un- 
fair? You  men  have  given  us  the  chance  to 
think  and  be  individuals  after  holding  us  in  bond- 
age for  a  long  time,  and  these  criticisms  seem  to 
mean  that  you  are  afraid  to  give  us  a  fair  trial. 
Are  you  afraid?" 

But  Jack  took  no  notice  of  me.  He  read  in  a 
triumphant  and  most  aggravating  tone : 

"  'No  woman  can  make  a  good  cup  of  coffee;  it  is 
an  impossibility,  requiring  as  it  does  attention,  ex- 
actitude, and  a  nice  sense  of  time.'  " 

Tbe  look  that  was  given  me  at  tha  coadoslon  of 
this  sentence  waia  chaJUeuge- 

"So  his  wife  doesn't  make  good  coffee — that's 


what  the  matter  with  Mr.  Frenoliman.  Jack,  1 
knew  that  man  was  bilious.  Poor  Frenchman! 
The  supreme  test  of  a  human  being's  ability  is  the 
making  of  a  good  cup  of  cofft-e !  " 

"1  don't  know  but  he's  right,"  said  Jack, 
thoughtfullv.  "  Collie  to  think  of  it,  I  don't  be- 
lieve I  ever  had  a  good  cup  ol  black  coffee  that  was 
made  by  a  woman." 

"  But  you  have  said  you  did  before,  many^a 
time."  Sf'iii 

"Perhaps,  but  that  was  necessary  you^know. 
At  least  I  thought  it  advisable." 

As  Jack  resumed  the  reading  of  his  paper,  I  was 
left  to  wonder  whether  it  was  nobler  to  be  able 
to  make  good  coffee  or  to  lie.  j.     """  .sr 

Betty. 
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QREEN   LABEI 600.  PER  LB 

THIS  TEA  IS  ABSOLUTELY 
PURE. 


TRADE  MARK  R<|4, 


And  has  an  enormous  sale  throughout  En,;l.aid  ;ind  Lmo^i  .  A  ljuih 
mixture  of  ASSAn  (India)  and  CEYLON  TEAS,  the  finest  blend 
imported.  An  economical  and  delicious  brew.  Havine  once  used  this 
tea  you  will  use  no  other.  Put  up  in  lead  packages  of  one  half  or 
one  lb.     For  sale  by         M.  HANKIN,  506  Battery  Street.  S.  F. 
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Yale's 

Hair 

Tonic 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  affords 
me  great  pleasure  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  my  Hair  Tonic,  which 
is  the  first  and  only  remedy  known  to 
chemistry  which  positively  turns  gray 
hair  back  to  its  original  color  without 
dye.  I  personally  indorse  its  actioa 
and  give  the  public  my  solemn  guaran- 
tee that  it  has  been  tested  in  every  con- 
ceivable way,  and  has  proved  itself  to 
be  the  only  hair  specific.  It  stops 
HAIR  FALLING  immediately  and  creates 
a  luxurious  growth.  It  is  not  sticky  or 
greasy;  on  the  contrary,  it  makes  the 
hair  soft,  youthful,  fluffy,  and  keeps  it 
in  curl.  For  gentlemen  and  ladies 
with  hair  a  little  gray,  streaked  gray, 
entirely  gray,  and  with  BALD 
HEADS,  it  is  specially  recommended. 

All  druggists  sell  it.  Price,  $i;  six 
for  $5. 

It  Anybody  Otters  a.  Substitute  Sbun  Tbetu. 


MM£.    M.    YALE,     Health    and    Complezion 

Specialist,  Yale  Temple  of  Beauty,  No.  146  State 
street,  Chicago. 

LANGLEY  *  MICHAELS,  REDIKQTON  A 
CO.  and  MACK  A  CO,  WhtdesbU  DraggisU,  Sao 
Francisco,  are  supplying  the  Pac)6c  Coast. 


ARTHUR    MoEWBN'S    LETTER. 


HEART  TO  HEART  TALKS  WITH  MEN. 


BT  AUNT  DINjU]. 

[Under  this  heading  I  will  cheerfully  answer,  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  all  questions  sent  to  me. — 
Adnt  Dinah.] 

Contest. — That  the  dt'taila  of  the  Fair  will  ease 
receive  so  little  attention  in  the  local  press  is  owing, 
1  think,  t<j  lack  of  space.  Do  not  bo  hastily  impute 
unworthy  motives.  A  great  modern  newspapiT 
finds  it  a  duty  to  give  publicity  to  affairs  only  in 
proportion  to  tiieir  relative  importance  in  the  world 
of  events,  and  it  cannot,  therefore,  give  undue 
prominence  to  any  matter  of  interest  to  only  one 
family,  no  matter  how  diversified  the  latter  may  be. 

Tax-paver. — Your  suggestion  that  some  plan  be 
arranged  by  which  the  inmates  of  San  Quenlin,  or 
the  Napa  .\eylum,  may  attend  to  the  State's  legis- 
lative affaire  in  future  years,  strikes  me  as  excel- 
lent. As  a  matter  of  economy  I  am  sure  that  our 
representatives  could  be  hired  to  stay  at  home  and 
play  with  their  new  tea-sets  for  much  less  than  it 
would  cost  us  to  allow  them  to  go  to  Sacramento 
again. 

Plebeian. — The  reason  that  society  ladies  do  not 
resent  the  fact  of  the  papers  making  decorative 
posters  of  themselves  in  "reproducing"  their  gar- 
ments, etc.,  is  because,  from  their  higher  plane, 
they  do  not  observe  it.  One  of  them  forestalled 
criticism,  I  had  hoped,  when  she  assured  a  reporter 
a  few  days  ago  that  "I  do  not  read  the  papers, 
neither  the  dailies  nor  the  weeklies." 

Cesscs. — For  statistics  on  divorce  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, see  Wm.  H.  Chambliss  of  New  York;  for 
statistics  on  illegimate  births  in  the  same,  see  Max 
O'Rell  of  Paris.  Dr.  A.  Conan  Doyle  is  the  great- 
est living  writer  of  romance  in  the  Chronicle. 

Housekeeper. — If  your  Japanese  boy  has  be- 
come so  proud  and  haughty  as  to  be  unendurable, 
I  should  advise  you  to  discharge  him  and  employ  a 
Chinaman  in  his  place.  The  conflic:s  of  nations 
will  be  of  small  use  to  you  if  you  do  not  learn  to 
turn  them  to  account  more  judiciously. 

Johnny. — Ask  your  papa  to  explain  to  you  care- 
fully just  why  it  was  right  for  the  legislators  to  re- 
arrange the  hands  of  the  clocks  when  it  would  be 
wrong  for  you  to  do  so.  I  cannot  explain  fully 
here,  owing  to  lack  of  space. 

Earl. — It  is  not  customary  to  wear  the  deepest 
mourning  for  a  mother-in-law.  What  is  known  as 
a  cow-lick  can  be  trained  into  a  little  curl  on  the 
forehead  that  is  at  once  becoming  and  in  style. 

Harvard. — It  is  not  now  considered  good  form 
to  eat  from  the  knife.  Bread  is  taken  from  the 
plate  with  the  fingers  instead  of  being  stabbed 
with  a  fork  or  pocket-knife. 

Senator. — The  attitude  of  the  clergy  toward  the 
woman  question  ought  to  show  you  that  your  vic- 
tory was  not  so  final  as  you  seem  to  think.  The 
Garden  of  Eden  incident  has  been  reconstructed 
(somewhat  hastily  and  clumsily  it  is  true)  so  as  to 
be  entirely  acceptable  to  the  New  Woman.  Eve's 
enterprise  is  now  commended,  and  her  daughters 
are  encouraged  to  keep  the  place  and  pace  she 
established  for  them  without  remorse  or  fear. 
Adam  didn't  get  the  apple  first,  says  the  new 
theology,  because,  in  a  word.  Eve  was  the  better 
man  of  the  two. 

Patriot. — I  suppose  the  women  of  California 
may  be  a  little  disappointed  at  not  being  allowed  to 
rally  round  the  flag  with  the  rest  of  you  after  hav- 
ing so  promptly  made  a  party  bonfire  of  their  big 
hats,  at  your  dictation.  It  ie  by  no  means  impos- 
sible, I  admit,  that  stiff  skirts  eighteen  yards  wide 
and  sleeves  as  broad  as  a  staircase  have  been 
adopted  as  retaliatory  measures  by  the  citizens 
who  are  not  to  have  any  voice  in  public  affairs. 

Oakland. — It  is  most  unchristian  for  you  to  con- 
template making  a  content  for  the  privilege  of 
walking  upon  the  sidewalks.  Pedestrians  are  a 
great  inconvenience  to  bicycle  riders,  who  are  often 
upset  by  running  them  down.  If  your  women  and 
children  will  learn  to  walk  carefully  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  they  will  be  much  safer  and  much  more 
sure  of  their  reward. 


COURT-ROOM  EFFORTS. 

Joseph  A.  Willard,  the  venerable  Clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  has  written  a 
book  of  anecdotes  about  judges  and  lawyers.  Al- 
though it  was  over  fifty  years  ago,  Mr.  Willard  re- 
mem  oers  well  what  took  place  the  first  time  he  was 
in  court : 

A  man  was  brought  in  who  was  complained  of  for 
abusing  his  horses.  Called  upon  for  his  defense,  he 
arose  and  said:  "If  I  had  time  I  could  prove  I 
am  as  good  a  teamster  as  there  is  in  Boston,  and, 
also,  your  Honor  has  heard  some  evidence  that  the 
horse  was  contrary."  The  judge  leaned  his  head 
on  hit  band  for  a  momsnt,  and  then  irme,  sayingr^ 
"  Priioner,   tbw«  it  no  miaMM  but  what  yaa 


flogged  that  horse  severely,  but  the  horse  ought  to 
drawed.    Discharge  him." 

Another  man  was  charged  with  stealing  a  buffalo 
robe.  It  was  proved  that  he  took  it,  and,  wrapping 
himself  up  in  it,  went  into  a  shed  and  lay  down  to 
sleep.  "  Prisoner,"  said  the  judge,  "  why  did  you 
take  that  skin?"  Prisoner  (shiveringl — "I  was 
very  cold,  sir."  Judge — "  Shouldn't  you  have  taken 
it  if  you  had  not  been  cold?"  Prisoner — "No-o, 
n-o,  no,  your  Honor."  Judge — "Discharge  him; 
the  intent  takes  away  the  crime." 

Having  told  a  dog  story  about  a  police  justice, 
Mr.  Willard  tells  one  about  CIdof  Justice  Morton: 

The  Justice  asked  Mr.  D.ibney  if  he  did  not  think 
it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
hear  a  hill  inequity  about  a  dog.  "It  is  a  very 
large  dog,"  said  Mr.  Dabney.  "Very  well,"  said 
the  Judge,  "  proceed." 

An  instance  of  the  triumph  of  the  lawyer  over 
the  court  is  given,  as  follows : 

"Brother ,"  said  the  Chief  Justice,  "didn't 

you  argue  a  case  before  us  some  months  ago  wiien 
you  took  precisely  the  opposite  ground  from  that 
you  take  to-day?  "  "  Yes,  may  it  please  your  Hon- 
ors," was  the  ready  reply,  "but  if  I  was  wrong 
yesterday,  I  am  right  to-day." 

Here  is  one  on  Choate : 

1  was  present  one  day  at  a  trial  in  the  United 
States  court  when  a  case  of  barratry  was  being 
tried,  for  criminally  casting  away  a  ship.  Mr. 
Choate  pressed  the  captain  of  the  ship  as  to  what 
another  captain  said  about  the  plan  of  ciiSting  her 
away.  The  witness  hesitated,  but,  on  Ijeing  more 
severely  pressed,  answered:  "The  captain  said  we 
should  never  be  found  out;  and  if  «e  were,  there 
was  a  lawyer  in  Boston  named  Choate  who  would 
get  us  off  if  we  had  the  money  in  our  boots." 

Mr.  Willard  once  remarked  to  Mr.  Choate  con- 
cerning a  lawyer  who  was  very  pertinacious,  "  Mr. 
E.  always  seems  to  maintain  his  grip."  "Yes," 
answered  Mr.  Choate,  "  he's  a  bull  dog  with  a  con- 
fusion of  ideas." 

Once  when  a  jury  was  impaneled,  Judge  Shaw 
cast  his  eye  around,  and  found  there  were  but 
eleven  men.    Mr.  Willard  tells  us  what  followed : 

He  said,  "Mr.  Officer,  find  the  twelfth  man." 
Some  time  elapsed.  When  the  officer  came  in,  the 
Judge  said,  "  Have  you  found  him,  Mr.  Officer?" 
"No,  your  Honor."  "Where  is  he?"  asked  the 
Judge.  "I  don't  know,"  answered  the  officer; 
"he's  dead." 


AIDS  TO  PIETY. 


From  the  New  York  JEvangelist. 
We  are  much  interested  to  observe  that  our 
highly  esteemed  contemporary,  the  Presbyterian,  of 
which  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Mutchmore,  D.  U.,  LL.  D.,  is 
one  of  the  editors  and  proprietors,  is  recognizing 
the  important  oflice  of  music  in  the  service  of 
religion,  and  is  offering  a  tasteful  selection  of  songs 
and  roundelays  doubtless  with  a  view  to  promote 
the  interest  of  the  Church,  and  extend  his  paper's 
circulation  and  influence  among  the  masses.  In 
the  list  of  premiums  offered  we  notice  such  sacred 
gems  as  the  following : 

Arm  and  Arm  with   Lizzie. 

Flirting  in  the  Starlight  Waltz. 

Hoppity,  Kickity,  High  and  Low. 

Champagne  Charlie. 

I'm  a  Hustler  Just  the  Same. 

Johnny  Doolan's  Cat. 

Honey  Don't  Y'ou  Grieve. 

I've  Been  There  Myself. 

Tara-ra  Boom  De-ay. 

You  Should  Have  Seen   Her  Boots. 

Pious  Orgies. 

Thfy  Discharged  Him  Because  He  Was  Old. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  charming,  not 
not  to  say  rollicking,  melodies  which  our  Philadel- 
phia contemporary  oflTers  to  a  waiting  constituency ; 
confident,  it  would  seem,  that  Presbyterians  gener- 
ally will  hasten  to  obtain  a  family  repertory  so  pro- 
motive of  a  lively  Sunday  afternoon  around  the 
piano.  Just  where  these  chaste  ballads  should 
come  in,  in  a  home  service  of  praise  which  might 
include  the  reading  of  a  few  editorials  from  the 
Presbyterian,  we  must  leave  for  it  to  determine. 
We  have  the  word  of  the  tuneful  Watts  that  re- 
ligion never  was  designed  to  make  our  pleasures 
less,  and  perhaps  selections  from  the  Presbyterian's 
Premium  Hymnal  might  solve  the  problem  of  the 
evening  service. 


MT.  VERNON  CO.,  Baltimore. 


The  undersigned,  having  been  appointed  Agents  for 
the  P^ciiic  Coast  for  the  sale  of  the  manofactuies  of 
above  company,  liave  now  in  store: 


SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS. 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS. 
DRAPER  AND  W.AGON  DUCK. 


IfCBPRT,    GRANT    «    CO. 


THESE  ARE  ENGLISH. 

[From  Tit-Bits.) 

Mistress— "  Bridget,  I  don't  like  your  having 
those  men  in  the  kitchen.  They  are  all  strangers 
to  me." 

Bridget  (pleasantly)— "  Stip  inside,  thin,  mum, 
and  Oi'll  introjuice  you." 

Teacher — "You  say  the  tentlencyof  heat  is  to  ex- 
pand and  increase,  and  of  cold  to  contract  and  less- 
en. Can  you  give  some  familiar  illustration  of 
these  effects?" 

Bright  Pupil — "The  population  of  our  seaside  re- 
sorts." 

A  "  Loud  of  CitEATtox." — A  hen-pecked  husband 
called  the  servant  maid  aside,  and  said : 

"Look  here,  Robustina,  I  am  told  that  my  wife 
and  daughter  are  planning  a  trip  to  the  Continent; 
do  you  know  whether  I  am  going  with  them  or 
not?" 

Father  (showing  off  his  baby  boy  to  bachelor 
friend)—"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  him?  Fine 
boy,  isn't  he?" 

Bachelor  Friend—"  Yes,  very  fine  boy ;  but  he's 
bald.  But  then,"  glancing  at  father's  bald  head, 
"children  are  not  satisfied  nowadays  unless  they 
can  begin  where  their  fathers  left  off." 

"  Does  she  love  music?  " 

"  M— yes ;  but  not  enough  to  keep  away  from  the 
piano." 

"Humble  as  I  am,"  said  a  spouter  at  a  mass 
meeting,  "  I  still  remember  that  I  am  a  fraction  of 
this  magnificent  empire." 

"You  are,  indeed,"  said  a  bystander;  "and  a 
vulgar  fraction  at  that." 

Barber — "But  you  have  paid  me  twopence  too 
much." 

Victim — "That's  all  right.  It  is  a  tip  for  not 
asking  me  if  I  wanted  a  shampoo,  and  not  trying 
to  sell  me  a  bottle  of  your  never  failing  hair  re- 
storer." 

Spratts — "Miss  Elder  is  much  older  than  I 
thought." 

Hunker — "Impossible !  " 

Spratts — "Well,  I  asked  her  if  she  had  read 
'yEsojj's  Fables,'  and  she  said  she  read  them  when 
they  first  came  out." 

Contributor — "  Pretty  poem,  isn't  it?  " 

Magazine  Editor-"  Yes,  very ;  but  we  can't  pub- 
lish it." 

Contributor — "  Why  not?  " 

Magazine  Editor — "  Why,  anybody  can  tell  at  the 
first  reading  precisely  what  it  means." 

A  reporter,  in  describing  the  turning  of  a  dog 
out  of  court  by  order  of  the  Bench,  says:  "The 
ejected  canine,  as  he  was  ignominiously  dragged 
from  the  room,  cast  a  glance  at  the  judge  for  the 
purpose  of  being  able  to  identify  him  at  some 
future  time." 

"How  charmingly  those  blinds  of  yours  are 
painted!  "  remarked  Smay  to  his  friend  Gay,  who 
was  furnishing  a  new  and  nuptial  abode. 

"They  are,"  replied  Gay,  with  his  blandest 
smile;  "  and  you  will  be  surprised,  perhaps,  when 
I  tell  you  they  are  the  work  of  a  blind  painter." 

Wife — "  The  price  of  the  clock  was  £2,  but  I  got 
a  discount,  so  it  only  cost  me  30s." 

Husband — "Yes,  but  you  know  very  well  you 
could  have  got  the  same  thing  at  Beezle's  for  a 
guinea." 

Wife— "That  may  be,  but  then  Beezle  wouldn't 
have  taken  off  anything." 

She—"  No,  George,  I  like  you,  but  I  can  never 
be  your  wife. 

He  (  haughtily )  —  "  Never  mind.  There  are 
others." 

She — "  I  know  there  are,  George.  I  accepted 
one  of  them  this  morning." 

Mutual  Friend— "It  really  is  shocking,  dear,  the 
way  in  which  you  and  your  husband  quarrel  and 
carry  on.    I  wonder  you  don't  separate  from  him." 

Injured  Wife— "What!  go  away  and  leave  him 
alone  to  do  just  as  he  likes ?    Not  me." 


SWAIN'S  RESTAURANT. 

213  Sutter  Street. 

l.sdies  will  find  no  more  dearable  place  for  luncheon 

than  our  dining-room,  which  is  unexcelled  in  its  aproint- 


ARTHUR    McBWBN'8    LETTER. 


C.  P.  HUNTINGTON  AND  FRED  DOUGLASS. 

"How  Mr.  Huntington  Succeeded"  was  the 
head-line  of  a  recent  newspaper  paragraph  wherein 
a  metropolitan  reporter  recorded  what  he  said  were 
utterances  of  Mr.  Collia  P.  Hmitington,  "  the  great 
railroad  magnate,"  about  his  own  career.  Being 
asked  to  what  he  attributed  his  success  in  life,  Mr. 
Huntington  is  recorded  to  have  replied, "  Attention 
to  my  own  business."  But  he  did  not  himself  go 
eo  far  as  to  assert  that  he  had  succeeded  in  life. 
The  rejwrter  tuok  that  tor  granted.  All  that  Mr. 
Hunington  claimed  was  that  he  had  made  money. 
Mr.  Huntington  is  an  able  man  whose  views  on 
most  subjects  are  worth  hearing.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  his  own  opinion  of  his  own 
career,  and  his  views  as  to  whether  he  has  really 
succeeded  in  life  or  not.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
has  made  money.  When  he  hired  out  in  1849  at  a 
small  salary  in  a  general  store  in  Sacramento  he 
had  no  capital,  but  now  he  is  supposed  to  be  master 
of  somewhere  between  six  millions  and  twenty. 
Attention  to  his  own  business  has  brought  him 
abundance  of  money,  but  it  seems  fairly  question- 
able whether  his  title  to  success  would  not  have 
read  more  c!ear  if  at  some  period  of  his  life  he 
could  have  afforded  to  have  neglected  his  own  busi- 
ness a  little  and  paid  more  attention  to  the  inter- 
ests of  his  neighbors.  The  opinion  seems  to  obtain 
in  the  State  of  CaUfoinia  that  unless  Mr.  Huuting- 
tou's  close  attention  to  his  own  busiiitss  can  be 
modified  or  in  some  way  offset,  the  population  of 
the  Sfate  might  as  well  abandon  their  claim  and  go 
elsewhere  to  live.  His  job  as  President  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  is  to  try  and  make  the 
people  of  California  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt  of 
that  railroad  system.  The  people  find  this  obliga- 
tion onerous,  chiefly  because,  as  they  insist,  the 
railway  owes  about  three  times  as  much  as  it  cost, 
or  as  It  is  worth.  They  insist  that  the  State  of 
California  has  been  run  for  years  in  the  interest  of 
the  .Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  they  maintain 
that  it  is  high  time  that  that,  or  some  new  railroad 
system,  should  be  run  with  reasonable  regard  to 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  State.  So  they 
are  doing  their  best  to  build  some  new  railroads 
for  their  relief. 

Mr.  Huntington  has  had  his  full  share  of  the 
siwils  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  more 
tiian  any  one  else  now  living  is  responsible  for 
whatever  crimes  or  extortions  have  been  committed 
in  that  railroad's  name.  So  far  as  there  is  justice 
in  the  assertion  of  his  old  neighbors  in  CaUfornia 
that  he  has  fastened  an  octopus  upon  them,  it  may 
fairly  be  considered  to  detract  from  the  measure  of 
his  success  in  life.  When  a  reporter  asks  him 
again  to  what  he  attributes  his  success,  Life  trusts 
that  he  will  consider  with  himself  how  far  he  can 
be  said  to  have  succeeded  at  all,  and  let  the  public 
have  the  benefit  of  his  reflections. 

No  such  doubts  or  hesitations  as  seem  reasonable 
enough  in  Mr.  Huntiiigton'e  case  will  come  to  any 
one's  mind  in  relation  to  Fred  Dougla-s.  There 
was  a  man  who  certainly  succeeded  in  life.  He 
succeeded  for  himself;  for  born  a  slave,  he  died 
free;  poor  and  ignorant  in  his  youth,  he  acquired 
both  property  and  education,  and  out  of  obscurity 
he  came  to  fame.  But  whereas  Mr.  Huntington 
succeeded,  in  so  far  as  he  has  succeeded,  by  paying 
close  atttention  to  what  concerned  himself,  Doug- 
lass's success  was  largely  due  to  his  ability  to  look 
after  the  concerns  of  others.  He  never  had  as 
much  money  as  Mr.  Huntington  has,  but  it  is 
probable  that  he  had  more  fun,  and  certainly  he 
had  a  great  deal  bigger  and  more  enthusiastic 
funeral  than  Mr.  Huntington  can  hope  for.  —  Life. 


"Some  day,"  says  the  Chicago  Tribune,  "  Du 
Maurier  will  attend  a  Trilby  conversazione,  partici- 
pate shortly  afterward  in  a  .Trilby  tea,  and  wind 
up  the  day  with  a  Trilby  dinner,  and  then  he  will 
be  sorry  for  what  he  has  done." 


BUYING 


A  BICYCLE? 


Then,  in  our  new   store, 

feast  your  eyes  on  the  new 

models  of 

COLUMBIAS,  -  -  $105 

HARTFORDS,    -  $85,  $65 

BOYS' AND  GIRLS' HARTFORDS,  $55 

More  wise  Improvements 
than  in  any  others.  As 
ever.  Unequalled,  Unap- 
proached.  Get  a  Cata- 
logue. 

POPE    MANUFACTURING    CO., 

344    Fo^t    Stiect,  San    Jh'rancisco, 


•A     DISTINCTIVE     HIT.'. 

SECOND  AND  LAST  WEEK. 
M188  EMILY 

B  A  N  C  K  E  R, 

And  her  Excellent  Company  In  the  Successful  Comedy, 


BALDWIN   THEATRE. 

AL.  HAYMAN  i  CO.,  (Incorporatea)  Proprietoii 


NEXT    'WKBK,    IVIONDAY,   MARCH    2S 

SECOND  AND  LA6T  OP 

DE  KOVEN  &  SMITH'S  CHAEMING  COMIC  OPERA 

THE  FENCING  MASTER. 

"A  PERFECT  PRODUCTION.'* 


SeatB  now  ready  at  the  Box  Oflico. 


HUDSON  RIVER  DYEING  AND  CLEANING  WORKS. 

409  Sutter  St.  Telephone  6309. 

Ladles'  Ball  and  Patty  DresBes  cleaned  with  greatest  care. 
Gents'  Coals,  Vests  and  Pant^  Cleaned,  Dyed,  and  Re- 
paired in  Best  Style  at  Lowest  Prices. 

Carpets  cleaned,  3c  a  yard.     RenoTatlni;  m  Specialty. 

LACE  CURTAINS  AND   BLANKETS  CLEANED. 

(jtoods  called  lur  and  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  City  free 

of  charge. 


MARTIN    RASCHEN, 

GENERAL    INSURANCE. 
Telephone   272.  210  Sansome   St. 

Agftits  for  San  Francisco — Germania  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
of  New  York;  Hanover  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York. 
United  Firemen's  Insurance  Co.  of  Philadelphia  ;  Sun  In- 
surance Office  of  London. 


THE  "LETTER'S"   COUPON. 


1895. 


Send  Arthur    McEwen's    Letter  to 


for.. 


months,  for  which  enclosed  find  4- 


SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO. 


President,  M,  C,  LiniE,  Secrelarj, 


AMtniCAIi  UU  m  THUS!  COMPimy,  kamer, 


SUBSCRIPTION     DEPARTMENT 


OFFICE  OF 


O.  F.  VON  RHEIN  &  CO. 


No.  613  CALirORNlA  STREET,  SAN    FRA19C1SC0.  CAI.. 


THE  SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO.  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  acquired  the  charter  granted  to 
Adolph  Sutro,  Esq.,  for  a  road,  starting  from 
the  corner  of  Central  Avenue  and  Geary 
Street,  and  running  thence  on  Central  Avenue 
to  Washington  Street,  Firs'.  Avenue,  Clement 
Street  and  Point  Lobos  Avenue  to  the  Cliff, 
with  a  branch  line  to  the  Park. 


THE    PEOPLE'S    ROAD. 


The   Capital   Stock    is    divided    into   forty 
thousand  (40,000)  shares. 


At    $10    a    share,    payable    In     6 
Installments. 


There  are  to  be  NO  bonds !    NO  debts  I 

NO  watered  stock  I 


PMsengers  orcr  this  rood  admitted  FREE  to  Sutro  Heigbu 
and  the  Cliff.  Bod  on  special  terms  to  Tbe  Suiro  Batki. 


Arthur  McE wen's  Letter. 


Second  Skries.    No.  26. 


SAN    FRANCISCO,    MARCH    30,     1895. 


10  Cents. 


Puhlhhed  every  Saturday,  at  ^39  Montgomery  St., 
by  Arllntr  McEwen.  Subscription,  f4  a  year; 
fS  for  iix  months;  ft  for  three  montht;  single 
copies,  10  cents.  The  trade  supplied  at  office  of 
publication.  Advertising  rates,  $10.00  an  inch  a 
month.     Professional  cards,  $5  a  month. 

Subscribers  not  receiving  their  papers  regularly  hy 
mail  will  please  notify  this  offlce. 

Entered  at  San  Francisco  Postofflce  as  second-class  matter. 


The  Fair  will  case  is  attracting  national 
attention,  not  to  itself  only,  but  to  Califor- 
nia. This  is  unpleasant,  though  ultimately 
it  may  be  salutary.  Even  if  the  State  shall 
be  put  to  shame,  it  will  be  useful  to  have  the 
capacity  and  char.acter  of  our  courts  thor- 
oughly tried;  for,  of  course,  whichever  way 
the  verdict  goes  in  the  lower  tribunal,  there 
will  be  an  appeal.  Outside  interest  in  the 
contest  is  awakened  by  reason  of  the  enor- 
mous size  of  the  stake;  the  home  interest  is 
due  chiefly  to  the  belief  that  crime,  if  it  has 
not  already  been  committed,  will  be,  by  one 
or  both  sides.  Forgery,  perjury,  and  the  cor- 
ruption of  juries  areneithernew  nor  very  rare 
incidents  of  litigation  in  California.  Locally, 
there  is  a  pretty  general  expectation  that  at 
some  stage  of  the  progress  of  this  case,  in 
which  the  lawyers  will  have  unlimited  money 
at  their  disposal,  there  will  be  disgraceful 
and  exciting  disclosures  of  felonious  acts. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  scant  confidence  in 
the  integrity  of  the  average  San  Francisco 
attorney,  who  is  not  peculiar.  Superior 
Judge  Slack,  happily,  is  of  a  high  reputation, 
as  are  some  of  the  lawyers  employed;  but  of 
others,  though  their  standing  at  the  bar  may 
be  prominent  and  their  practice  large,  it  can- 
not be  said  that  they  encumber  themselves 
with  scruples. 

The  scandal  has  already  begun.  The  com- 
mon belief  is  that  ihe  second  will  is  forged. 
It  is  taken  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  It  fits  with  beautiful 
precision  the  needs  of  a  situation  which  did 
not  exist  at  the  time  when  the  testator  is  as- 
serted to  have  made  it.  A  powerful  motive 
for  its  invention  is  apparent.  It  harmonizes 
with  the  theory  that  its  defenders  are  with- 
out conscience  and  have  the  audacity  that 
comes  of  the  command  of  measureless  wealth 
and  full  knowledge  of  wealth's  chances  of 
having  its  own  way  in  a  struggle  with  Cali- 
fornian  law,  civil  and  criminal.  It  is  pos- 
sible, of  course,  that  the  will  is  genuine,  but 
if  it  is  a  forgery,  no  one  doubts  that  clouds 
of  witnesses  can  be  got  to  mount  the  stand 
and  swear  to  its  genuineness.  Governor 
Budd  has  already  assured  the  public  through 
the  newspapers  that  he  knows  "  the  will  is 
all  right."  Governor  Budd's  connection  with 
the  case  as  an  attorney  is  of  itself  a  scandal- 
ous thing  which  has  not  received  the  notice 
it  deserves.  Just  after  his  election  he  was 
retained  as  an  attorney  for  the  heirs.  Mr. 
and  Mrs  Charles  Fair  visittd  the  Governor 
at  the  Capital  for   this  purpose.      It  must 


have  been  a  large  fee  which  induced  him  to 
associate  himself  in  a  case  with  Mr.  George 
A.  Knight,  a  person  whom  he  regarded  with 
intense  enmity  because  of  the  latter's  foul 
personal  attacks  upon  him  during  last  fall's 
political  campaign. 


But  the  reasons  which  caused  Governor 
Budd  to  enter  the  case  as  an  attorney  are 
of  minor  importance.  The  main  thing,  the 
scandalous  thing,  is  that  Mr.  Budd  should 
have  consented  to  be  employed.  Heis  Gov- 
ernor of  California,  the  official  representa- 
tive of  the  commonwealth's  power  and  dig- 
nity, and  it  is  unspeakably  discreditable  to 
him  and  to  the  State  that  he  should  prac- 
tice law  while  he  holds  his  high  position.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  a  Californian  precedent 
for  his  conduct;  whether  other  States  fur- 
nish any  I  don't  know,  and  don't  care.  Re- 
petition of  an  offense  against  propriety  does 
not  justify  it  or  palliate  it.  The  case  of  a 
Governor  who  manages  to  supervise  his 
private  commercial,  or  other  business  af- 
fairs, while  discharging  his  public  functions, 
is  not  parallel.  The  very  fact  that  Mr. 
Budd  was  retained  by  Charles  Fair  en- 
forces that.  It  is  not  unjust  to  surmise 
that  Mr.  Budd  was  retained  not  because  he 
was  Mr.  Budd,  but  because  he  was  Governor 
Budd.  Mr.  Budd,  before  he  became  Gov- 
ernor, had  a  respectable  place  at  the  bar  of 
the  interior,  but  he  had  no  such  fame  as 
would  have  caused  him  to  be  called  to  the 
metropolis  to  take  part  in  a  great  will  case, 
in  preference  to  scores  of  other  lawyers  with 
offices  in  San  Francisco,  and  far  more  cele- 
brated. The  prestige  of  Governor  Budd's 
office  was  needed,  and  it  was  purchased. 
And  nobody  will  blame  Mr.  Fair  severely  for 
making  the  purchase.  He  is  not  under  spe- 
cial obligation  to  substitute  himself  for  the 
Governor  as  a  judge  of  what  it  is  becoming 
for  the  Governor  to  do. 


would  believe  him  to  be  a  disinterested  judge 
in  the  circumstances? 


But  there  is  something  much  more  serious 
than  a  question  of  propriety  involved.  The 
Governor  of  California  is  in  sole  possession  of 
the  pardoning  power.  At  his  pleasure  he  can 
empty  all  our  penitentiaries  and  jails.  Given 
that  the  second  Fair  will  is  a  forgery,  and  that 
it  will  be  supported  by  perjured  testimony — • 
given  that  there  are  at  the  bar  villains  capable 
of  entering  into  such  a  conspiracy  —  it  is  ap- 
parent that  they  could  convince  their  instru- 
ments that  in  case  of  detection  they  would 
be  safe  from  the  legal  penalties  for  forgery 
and  perjury.  Governor  Budd  vouches  for 
the  genuineness  of  the  second  will.  If  it 
were  proved  to  be  not  genuine,  however,  and 
its  forgers,  its  perjured  supporters,  and  their 
accomplices,  the  lawyers,  Mr.  Budd's  asso- 
ciates in  the  case,  should  be  indicted  and  con- 
victed, what  position  would  Governor  Budd 
find  himself  in?  Should  he  pardon  them, 
what  would  be  thought  of  his  motives?   Who 


I  know  the  view  that  reputable  lawyers  in 
this  neighborhood  take  of  Governor  Budd's 
conduct  in  entering  the  Fair  case.  As  law- 
yers they  condemn  it.  Other  questions 
aside,  they  regard  it  as  unfair  competition, 
and  indecorous  professionally  to  the  last  de- 
gree. But  there  is  a  still  higher  view  than 
that  of  the  reputable  lawyers — it  is  the  view 
of  the  citizen.  Governor  Budd's  action  is 
against  good  morals  and  public  policy.  If  a 
Governor  may  appear  as  an  attorney  in  civil 
cases — particularly  in  civil  cases  that  are 
likely  to  give  subsequent  employment  to  the 
Grand  Jury — why  may  he  not  take  criminal 
cases  also?  If  a  lawyer  elected  Governor 
should  choose  to  plead  the  precedent  set  by 
Mr.  Budd  in  justification  for  taking  that  fur- 
ther step,  it  is  obvious  that  were  he  so  minded, 
and  so  unprincipled  as  to  care  for  nothing 
save  fees,  he  could  monopolize  the  entire 
criminal  business  of  the  State.  For  what 
attorney,  however  gifted,  however  influential, 
would  stand  any  chance  with  one  who  car- 
ried the  pardoning  pen  around  in  his  vest 
pocket? 

If  Governor  Budd  has  friends  who  are 
able  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  true  nature 
of  the  position  in  which  he  has  placed 
himself,  let  it  be  hoped,  for  his  sake,  that 
they  will  exert  themselves  without  loss  of 
time.  It  is  given  out  that  the  proponents 
of  the  first  will  intend  to  attack  the  second 
as  a  forgery.  In  that  case  they  cannot  but 
urge  upon  the  Court  the  extraordinary  fact 
that  among  the  counsel  on  the  other  side — 
the  side  of  forgery  and  perjury,  according  to 
their  contention— is  the  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, whose  presence  in  such  capacity  must 
necessarily  tend  greatly  to  free  false  witnesses 
from  that  terror  of  punishment  which  other- 
wise might  constrain  them  to  refrain  from 
going  upon  the  stand,  or  else  when  there  con- 
fuse their  minds  and  so  render  easier  their 
detection  by  the  cross-examiner.  No  fee 
could  compensate  a  man  fit  to  be  Governor 
for  a  humiliation  such  as  this  argument, 
made  in  open  Court,  would  inflict.  And  if 
Governor  Budd  shall  remain  in  the  case,  and 
that  argument  be  offered,  the  press  will  be 
compelled  to  perform  a  duty  from  which  it 
has  hitherto  abstained,  largely,  one  would 
wish  to  believe,  because  it  feels  for  the  office 
which  Mr.  Budd  occupies  a  respect  that  Mr. 
Budd  has  not  himself  exhibited.  He  is  not 
a  rich  man,  he  is  a  lawyer,  and  doubtless  a 
large  fee  is  attractive  to  him;  but  no  citizen 
who  cannot  live  upon  the  official  salary  is 
under  compulsion  to  accept  office.  Mr. 
Budd's  present  double  position  and  double 
income,  constitute  an  intolerable  indecency. 
Califoiraia's  Governor  owes  it  to  California  to 
withdraw  from  the  Fair  will  mess. 
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ARTHUR    McBWEN'8    LETTER. 


The  most  conspicuous  service  that  has 
been  rendered  this  State  since  Mr.  Claus 
Spreckels  gave  body  and  vitality  to  the  San 
Joaquin  railroad  project,  by  subscribing 
$500,000  toward  it  and  taking  the  headship  of 
the  conijiany,  comes  from  Mr.  W.  R.  Hearst. 
In  addition  to  having  subscribed  $25,000,  he 
has  in  the  Examiner  set  out  to  bring  the 
masses  over  to  the  support  of  the  competing 
railway  by  calling  upon  all  who  are  able  to 
do  so  to  put  their  small  savings  into  the 
stock.  He  encourages  them  by  announcing 
that  for  every  $10,000  worth  taken  he  will 
himself  subscribe  $1,000.  Better  even  than 
that— which  is  princely— he  vouches  for  the 
new  road  as  being  really  a  competing  enter- 
prise. This  assurance  was  needed,  in  view 
of  some  recent  actions  on  the  part  of  the 
Spreckelses.  I  quote  from  the  Examiner  of 
Tuesday  last: 

The  Eraminer  has  carefully  considered  the  mat- 
ter. It  has  examined  the  opportunities  for  busi- 
ness. It  has  satisfied  itself  of  the  intentions  of 
the  men  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  company.  It 
is  convinced  that  these  men  are  going  to  build  and 
run  the  road  as  a  business  undertaking,  that  the 
enterprise  is  properly  guarded  from  the  danger  of 
a  "  sell-out"  to  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  that  it 
will  be  prudently  built  and  managed. 

That  is  entirely  satisfactory.  Mr.  Hearst 
has  means  of  knowing  the  things  which  he 
avers;  he  is  a  millionaire  and  therefore  re- 
sponsible financially,  and,  more  than  all,  he 
pledges  the  good  faith  of  his  newspaper. 
Having  done  so  much,  Mr.  Hearst  is  in  a 
position  to  give  to  the  stockholders  and  the 
public  a  continuing  security,  for  the  Exami- 
ner will  be  able  to  keep  a  watchful  and  criti- 
cal eye  on  the  operations  of  the  company 
■without  subjecting  itself  to  the  charge  of  be- 
ing unfriendly  to  the  V.illey  road.  That 
charge  was  recently  brought  because  the  Ex- 
aminer had  the  sense  and  courage  to  protest 
against  the  bill  which,  passed  ostensibly 
solely  in  the  interest  of  the  new  road,  laid 
the  San  Francisco  waterfront  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Board  of  Harbor  Commission- 
ers, that  hitherto  has  been  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Southern  Pacific.  Mr.  Hearst 
has  done  a  great  thing  for  the  State,  one  that 
earns  him  honor  as  a  public-spirited  citizen, 
and  that  will  largely  and  justly  advantage 
the  Examiner. 


But  what  a  pity  it  is  that  a  man  who  can 
rise  to  this  height  in  one  direction  can  fall  so 
low  in  another — that  he  can  use  a  newspaper 
so  splendidly  in  the  public  interest,  and  yet 
can't  keep  that  newspaper  decently  clean. 
Tuesday's  Examiner  elated  the  whole  State 
with  the  magnificence  of  its  support  to  the 
Valley  road  and  guaranty  of  the  line's  com- 
peting character;  Sunday's  Examiner  was 
not  fit  to  be  taken  into  any  home.  I  refer  to 
the  drawings  of  naked  women  that  were 
printed  under  pretense  of  showing  the  effect 
of  lacing.  There  was  no  question  of  the 
nude  in  art  in  those  unpardonable  pictures;, 
the  motive  for  their  publication  was  plainly 
to  gratify  those  who  like  the  lewd.  California 
is  not  squeamish,  but  the  Examiner  on  Sun- 
day shocked  it.  No  decent  man  could  hand 
the  paper  to  a  dece-it  woman,  and  no  parent 
could  help  being  anxious  lest  it  come  under 
the  eyes  of  his  girls  and  boys.  For  such 
journalism  it  is  not  criticism  but  the  police 
whistle  that  is  required.  It  offends  not 
alone  the  pure  in  life,  but  everybody  who 
knows  the  difference  between  decency  and  in- 
decency, a  power  of  discrimination  that  is 
retained  by  multitudes  whose  conduct  is  far 
below  their  knowledge  of  right.  All  the  S  in 
Francisco  daily  papers  transgress  more  or 
less,  but  the  Examiner  far  oftener  and  more 
flagrantly  than  the  others.  The  reason  is,  I 
presume,  that  as  a  newspaper  it  is  much 
more  modern — that  is  to  say,  New  Yorkish — 
than  its  rivals.  The  popular,  up-to-date 
journals  of  New  York  are  habitually  inde- 


cent, and  the  Examiner  studies,  and  ventures 
occasionally  to  imitate,  their  pictures,  forget- 
ting that  the  Californian  public  h-is  not 
been  educated  down  to  metropolitan  callous- 
ness. Those  Examiner -Komen,  had  they  ap- 
peared in  the  World,  would  not  have  dis- 
turbed New  York  at  all,  for  the  World  has 
dealt  in  such  vile  work  so  long  that  New 
York  takes  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  As  the 
Examiner  has  not  a  New  York  environment, 
it  damages  itself,  as  well  as  shocks  its  public, 
by  essaying  a  species  of  work  only  suited  to 
a  city  that  has  at  last  progressed  to  the 
theatrical  climax  of  a  completely  nude  wo- 
man on  the  stage — her  coating  of  bronze 
paint  being  her  artistic   armor  against  the 

police.  

The  bronzed  woman  on  the  stage  and  the 
unbronzed  woman  in  the  newspapers  are 
perhaps  to  be  welcomed.  There  is  sure  to  be 
a  reaction  against  the  pictorial  indecency  in 
all  directions  that  has  of  recent  years  made 
the  Parisian  feel  quite  at  home  in  the  United 
States.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  play-bills 
and  the  play  of  "  The  Black  Crook"  startled 
the  country.  Since  then  the  stage  has  gone 
on  denuding  itself,  and  the  eyes  have  become 
accustomed  to  the  undressed  actress.  She 
has  been  multiplied  by  the  camera  until  she 
is  the  accompaniment  of  every  package  of 
cigarettes.  The  shop-windows  are  filled  with 
her,  and  every  work  of  art  with  an  undraped 
female  figure  in  it  has  been  prostituted  for 
advertising  purposes.  Contemporaneously, 
we  have  had  an  intermittent  outpour  of 
erotic  novels,  and,  also,  the  establishment  of 
the  custom  of  giving  to  every  woman  and 
,girl  in  fashionable  society  a  publicity  in  the 
newspapers  that  was  once  reserved  for  the 
ladies  of  the  stage.  The  Examiner  last  sum- 
mer gave  us  the  portraits  of  the  belles  of 
Monterey  in  their  bathing  dresses,  with  their 
names  appended,  as  the  World  had  given 
those  of  Narragansett.  A  girl  cannot  give  a 
party  or  go  to  one  but  news  of  the  event  is 
printed,  and  if  she  is  about  to  marry,  her 
portrait  becomes  public  property.  Every- 
ijody  can  buy  it  (indeed  is  forced  to  buy  it) 
with  his  newspaper  at  a  smaller  cost  than  the 
photographs  of  the  trulls  who  expose  them- 
selves" in  "  living  pictures"  at  the  theatre. 
How  modesty  can  survive  in  women  thus 
constantly  paraded — women  who  are  in  no 
sense  legitimately  before  the  public — is  mar- 
velous. How  far  the  standard  of  the  sex  has 
sunk  is  illustrated  not  only  by  the  absence  of 
protest  from  the  women  whose  names,  and 
features,  and  private  lives  are  thus  exploited 
by  the  newspapers,  but  also  by  the  apparent 
blindness  of  the  "  new  woman" — the  woman 
whose  mission  is  to  elevate  men  by  lifting 
them  to  the  female  plane — to  the  grossness 
of  it  all.  Surely  it  is  better  to  be  modest 
than  to  vote,  and  to  be  indecent,  one  would 
think,  is  considerably  worse  than  to  be  with- 
out the  higher  education. 


A  man  is  not  likely  to  envy  the  feelings 
which  he  attributes  to  any  lady  whoso  name 
appeared  in  the  Examiner  of  Sunday,  nor  of 
her  who  finds  herself  in  a  theatre  whose 
boards  are  enlivened  with  women  stripped  to 
pleasetheeyesof  the  libidinous.  Men  usually 
impute  to  women  a  superior  delicacy.  But 
I  think  it  is  the  men  who  will  rebel  against 
the  chronic  and  wholesale  indecency  in  pic- 
ture and  print  that  has  come  upon  us.  If 
men  are  indifferent  to  their  own  purity,  they 
certainly  are  not  to  the  purity  of  women.  I 
do  not  speak  of  men  of  leisure  and  pleasure 
— who  commonly  are  cynical— but  of  the 
plain,  busy,  home-making  men  who  form  the 
respectable  multitude.  This  nation  is  not 
French.  Its  basis  is  Anglo-Saxon,  and  it  is 
notin  the  blood  to  dally  gayly  with  vice  and 
dance  away  again  unbrutalized,  as  Latin  men 
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do.  The  English  can't  do  it,  and  neither  can 
Americans.  London's  smart  set,  the  model 
of  our  fashionable  plutocracy  everywhere, 
jilays  at  being  French  in  morals,  but  it  is  not 
French  in  spirit,  for  that  is  beyond  it.  The 
English  and  the  American  moral  standard 
is  essentially  Puritan,  and  the  Puritan  in- 
stinct will  assert  itself  when  the  time  comes, 
as  it  always  has  asserted  itself.  Increase  of 
wealth  has  brought  luxury  to  America,  and 
with  luxury  many  importations  in  minners, 
good  and  bad.  We  are  undergoing  a  sort  of 
Restoration— at  least  the  plutocracy  is— and 
the  country  has  been  defiled  by  the  example 
of  a  coarse  and  inartistic  imitation  of  the 
free-living  elements  of  European  aristocra- 
cies. But  the  line  will  be  drawn,  I  think, 
presently.  The  bronzed  woman  will  hardly 
be  tolerated  out  of  New  York — at  all  events, 
not  beyond  the  confines  of  the  cities  of  the 
Eastern  seaboard,  to  which  everything  west- 
ward is  the  provinces.  This  is,  after  all,  a 
nation  of  homes,  inhabited  by  chaste  wotiien 
and  their  husbands.  Such  homes  will  bar 
themselves  against  newspapers  like  last  Sun- 
day's Examiner,  for  the  homes  have  daugh- 
ters in  them  who  are  entitled  to  the  natural 
innocence  of  their  years. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  many  thou- 
sands of  San  Francisco's  women  formally  uni- 
ted in  a  petition  to  the  newspapers  to  cleanse 
themselves.  That  petition  has  been  forgot- 
ten by  the  newspapers,  and  by  the  petition- 
ers, too,  apparently.  But  if  any  considerable 
number  of  men  should  renew  the  request, 
what  would  happen?  Either  it  would  be 
granted,  or  the  non-complying  newspaper 
would  l)e  made  to  smart  in  loss  of  subscrip- 
tions and  advertisements,  fur  there  would  be 
masculine  energy  behind  the  petition.  There 
is  no  respectable  reason  why  a  newspaper 
should  not  give  the  news  and  be  enterprising 
and  bright  without  offending  ordinary  mor- 
als and  good  taste.  Nastiness  results  from 
a  wish  to  catch  the  nickels  of  the  unclean, 
or  from  sheer  stupidity.  The  maxim  that 
want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense,  applies  to 
newspapers  as  to  individuals.  There  may 
be  a  profit  in  lewdness,  but  that  is  a  profit 
to  which  no  publisher  has  a  right.  If  he  in- 
sists on  reaping  it  he  should  be  met  on  his 
own  mercenary  ground.  That  is  to  say,  if 
he  runs  his  paper  for  revenue  only,  in  disre- 
gard of  the  public  good,  his  revenue  should 
be  attacked.  Half  a  hundred  business  men 
could  by  a  few  days'  work  cure  the  San 
Francisco  press  permanently  of  its  prurient 
tendencies.  Suppose  that  when  next  one  of 
the  newspapers  commits  a  naked-woman  out- 
rage, or  goes  wrong  in  the  same  direction  in 
its  printed  matter,  the  half  hundred  busi- 
ness men  should  withdraw  their  advertise- 
ments and  ask  other  business  men  to  do  like- 
wise, how  long  would  that  newspaper  re- 
main dirty  and  defiant?  It  would  be  a  just 
reprisal.  Every  father  iind  mother  possessed 
of  a  sense  of  parental  respectability  would 
be  in  sympathy  with  so  worth}'  a  cause,  and 
all  the  other  newspapers  would  unselfishly 
help— and  sweep  their  own  doorstejis.  The 
merchants  have,  undertaken  the  cleaning  of 
the  streets;  if  they  should  add  to  tiiis  indus- 
try the  much  easier  task  of  cleaning  the 
newspapers,  they  would  more  than  double  the 
town's  sense  of  gratitud'i.  But,  should  they 
at  any  time  undertake  this  laudable  scaven- 
ger work,  I  suggest  that  at  the  outset  they 
sternly  reject,  wliat  will  be  freely  proffered, 
the  co-operation  of  the  clergy  and  the  ladies 
Both  mean  well,  but  they  are  deficient  in 
knowledge  of  business  methods.  The  fate  of 
the  late  reverberating  movement  for  a  Lexow 
Committee  is  an  exemplification  of  the  la- 
mentable consequence  of  scattering. 

Collis  P.  Huntington   has  been  made  of- 
ficially  aware    that    there    is    law   in   Cal- 
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ifornia  for  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor. 
He  has  been  iadicled  by  a  Federal  Grand 
Jury.  During  thirty  years  this  man  has 
been  plundering  the  government,  plundering 
the  people,  stealing  with  both  hands  day 
and  night,  and  piling  up  his  booty  in  a  mon- 
strous lieap  tluit  towers  mountainously  over 
ordinary  fortunes.  He  has  been  above  the 
law,  fur  lie  has  owned  the  Legislature,  and  he 
has  chosen  judges  to  interpret  as  he  wished 
the  siatutes  enacted  at  his  command.  He 
has  had  both  the  political  parties  under  his 
control,  and  reserved  for  himself  all  depart- 
ments of  the  State  and  municipal  govern- 
ments that  were  useful  to  him.  California 
has  been  his  estate,  her  people  his  blacks, 
their  earnings  his.  But  after  thirty  years  of 
lawless  robbery  and  tyranny  he  has  been  in- 
dicted— for  issuing  a  free  pass. 

California  doesn'i  know  whether  to  be 
proud  or  ashamed  of  this  feat.  The  inade- 
quacy of  the  indictment  rather  abashes  even 
the  popular  mind,  which  does  not  discrimi- 
nate nicely.  As  a  beginning,  the  act  of  the 
Federal  Grand  Jury  is  welcomed,  for  if  Hun- 
tington can  be  made  answerable  to  law  in 
one  thing,  the  possibility  of  making  him  an- 
swerable in  others  upliftingly  suggests  itself. 
Still,  the  indictment  of  Coliis  P.  Huntington 
for  issuing  an  inter-State  pass  affects  the 
sense  of  congruity  much  as  would  the  arrest 
of  Captain  Kidd  for  having  used  vulgar 
language  while  capturing  a  galleon  and  com- 
pelling her  crew  and  passengers  to  walk  the 
plank.  It  freshens  in  the  mind  the  satire  as 
to  the  downward  progress  of  the  man  who, 
beginning  with  murder,  ends  by  plunging 
into  impoliteness. 

Under  indictment  though  he  is,  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington has  not  yet  been  stripped  of  his 
power.  He  remains  the  directing  mind  of 
the  associated  villainies,  and  is  able  to  give  a 
return  blow  to  Mr.  Sutro  when  he  wishes. 
The  Mayor  is  finding  how  difficult  it  is  for 
an  honest  man  to  make  headway  against  the 
influences  which  dominate  the  city  govern- 
ment. He  has  had  one  experience  with  the 
Board  of  Health,  and  another  with  the  Su- 
pervisors, which  would  discourage  one  less 
pugnacious  and  resolute.  Mr.  Sutro  proved 
by  a  chemist  that  the  waters  of  Lake  Slerced 
were  alive  with  dangerous  bacteria.  The 
Board  of  Health  employed  another  chemist, 
who  admitted  the  bacteria,  but  denied  that 
they  were  harmful.  The  Mayor  showed  that 
the  filth  from  hog-pens  and  the  drainage 
from  ranches  ran  into  the  lake.  The  Board's 
chemist  asserted  that  this  tilth,  however  un- 
pleasant to  the  fancy,  was  not  unhealthful, 
and  the  Board  agreed  with  him.  This  was  a 
trifle  too  much  for  some  of  the  newspapers, 
and  they  protested  against  filth  as  a  bever- 
age, even  when  supplied  by  so  potent  a  cor- 
poration as  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Com- 
pany, and  recommended  by  the  Board  of 
Health  and  its  chemist.  Mr.  Sutro,  the 
progress  of  whose  competing  railroad  to  the 
beach  has  been  interrupted  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  by  physical  as  well  as  legal  obstruc- 
tion, asked  for  further  time  in  which  to  com- 
plete it,  and  the  favor  was  refused — tempor- 
arily, anyway.  Had  the  Southern  Pacific 
asked  a  like  favor,  or  any  other,  it  would 
doubtless  have  been  granted  instantly.  It 
is  possible  that  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Health  and  the  Supervisors  who  thus  act  to- 
ward Mr.  Sutro  in  his  public  and  private 
capacities,  think  they  are  not  running  coun- 
ter to  public  opinion.  The  Mayor  is  ex- 
ceedingly unpopular  now,  precisely  as  he 
was  before  election,  with  the  associated  vil- 
lainies and  all  their  dependents  and  sympa- 
thizers. Also  his  vigorous  and  original  way 
of  going  ahead  in  the  accomplishment  of 
his  purposes  offends  the  taste  of  those  fastidi- 
ous persons  who  have  neither  the  desire  nor 
the  energy  themselveB  to  attempt  any  good 


thing  for  the  public.  As  a  candidate  Mr. 
Sutro  had  the  press  against  him.  Ho  was 
elected  in  spite  of  all  the  newspapers,  and 
that  is  hard  to  be  forgiven.  In  order  to 
teach  the  people  that  they  were  mistaken  in 
their  choice,  even  the  relatively  reputable 
journals  sneer  with  persistent  meanness  at 
the  sturdy  old  man,  whose  courage  and 
public  spirit  should  put  them  to  shame. 

Of  course,  all  the  weeklies  are  shocked  at 
Mayor  Sutro.  San  Francisco  has  a  queer 
collection  of  weekly  papers.  The  Mayor 
said  what  was  perfectly  true  the  other  day 
when  he  contemptuously  asserted  that  almost 
any  of  them  could  be  bought  to  print  any  lie 
for  !f'20.  The  associated  villainies  have 
run  rather  short  of  dailies  lately,  but  the 
supply  of  weeklies  is,  as  always,  equal  to 
the  demand.  That  any  one  should  think 
their  services  worth  buying  surprises,  for  the 
public  is  aware  of  their  quality.  Most  of 
them  live  on  what  they  get  for  their  foul 
drudgery.  In  these  days,  when  the  daily 
newspaper  commands  the  work  of  the  best 
writers,  and  has  pretty  well  superseded  the 
old-lime  literary  journal,  the  chief  remaining 
reason  for  the  existence  of  a  weekly  press  is 
that  it  shall  be  freer  to  speak  the  truth  than 
the  daily  newspaper,  which  must  please 
everybody  in  order  to  get  interest  on  the 
large  investment.  In  San  Francisco,  how- 
ever, the  weeklies,  as  a  rule,  are  as  far  below 
the  dailies  in  character  as  they  are  in  circu- 
lation— a  depth  of  degradation,  moral  and 
intellectual,  that  one  who  is  not  a  journal- 
ist can  hardly  sound.  Mr.  Huntington  has 
a  literary  bureau,  and  its  products  find  print; 
in  the  weeklies.  Spring  Valley  can  get 
what  it  likes  published  in  them.  So  can  the 
gas  company,  the  telephone  company,  the 
electric  light  company,  the  insurance  com- 
panies, or  any  company  that  has  an  axe  to 
grind.  When  patronage  of  this  kind  does 
not  come  voluntarily,  the  weeklies  extort  it. 
The  business  men  of  the  city  are  made  to  ad- 
vertise on  pain  of  being  abused.  Ask  them, 
if  you  doubt  it.  This  is  the  press  which  is 
retained  by  Mr.  Huntington  and  his  coadju- 
tors to  I'evile  Mayor  Sutro,  or  to  revile  whom- 
soever questions  the  right  of  the  associated 
villainies  to  steal  property,  corrupt  officials, 
or  bully  citizens.  It  is  agreeable  to  know 
that  the  promise  of  railroad  competition  and 
the  smashing  of  the  Southern  Pacific  monop- 
oly, which  has  given  the  spur  to  business 
and  raised  the  spirits  of  the  people,  has  not 
been  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  the  half- 
cadger,  half-highwayman  weeklies.  And  as 
California  grows  in  prosperity  and  self-re- 
spect, such  publications  are  sure  to  perish. 
They  will  give  place  to  a  weekly  press  that 
will  speak  for  the  better  intelligence  and 
better  conscience  of  the  community  as  the 
dailies,  conditioned  as  they  are  commercially 
and  in  their  proprietorship,  cannot  do. 


The  literary  bureau  of  the  Southern  Pac- 
ific makes  use  frequently  of  the  weeklies  to 
print  matter  designed  for  copying  in  the 
East  as  samples  of  Californian  opinion,  in 
order  that  opposition  to  Mr.  Huntington's 
reign  here  may  be  made  to  appear  of  "sand- 
lot"  inspiration.  It  is  not  a  bad  scheme,  but 
it  has  been  worked  out.  The  press  of  the 
East  has  taken  Mr.  Huntington's  measure 
accurately,  and  it  knows  what  the  Southern 
Pacific  is.  The  New  York  Evening  Telegram, 
for  example,  quotes  the  following  from  an 
article  by  the  Nawab  Nawaz  Jung  Bahadur 
of  India,  who  has  been  traveling  and  observ- 
ing in  this  country: 

There  ia  one  tiling  most  Americans  don't  foresee, 
and  that  is  that  San  Franciaco  ia  bound  bo  the  firat 
and  largeat  city  in  America.  Tlie  tra^lo  on  your 
Eastern  shore  ia  developed.  It  has  but  begun  in 
the  West,  which  will  trade  with  Japan,  China,  and 
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India.  Tlie  Japanese  victory  means  much  to  the 
Western  coast.  It  means  a  new  order  of  things, 
and  the  beginning  of  a  commerce  that  will  astonish 
the  world. 

To  this  the  Telegram  adds  on  its  own  ac- 
count: 

Thia  little  prophecy  is  packed  full  of  sound  ideas 
and  indisputable  facts.  The  only  barrier  that 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  speedy  fulfilment  pf  the 
deduction  that  is  made  from  the  premises  here  pre- 
sented is  the  malignant  and  bligbtii'g  influence  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  R.iilroad  Company,  "of  Ken- 
tucky." Until  that  infiuence  is  either  reformed  or 
removed,  California  and  San  Fram-isio  are  hardly 
safe  places  for  people  of  honesty  and  independence 
to  live  in,  or,  at  least,  to  try  to  do  business  in. 
That  obstruction  being  removed — as  it  would  be  by 
the  United  States  Government  taking  possession  of 
all  the  wrecked  lines  that  default  upon  their  bonds, 
and  running  them  impartially  in  the  interest  of  the 
whole  public — the  now  languishing  metropolis  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  will  promptly  take  its  place 
as  one  of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  cities  of 
the  world. 


The  first  condition  of  progress  here  is,  of 
course,  the  destruction  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific monopoly — and  that  is  near — but  some- 
thing more  will  be  needed  to  fulfill  the 
prophecy  of  the  Nawab.  San  Francisco  is  a 
seaport,  and  it  is  therefore  to  her  interest  to 
encourage  and  welcome  commerce,  not  to  re- 
pel it  with  a  protective  tariff  and  high  port 
charges.  To  make  commerce  diflicult  and 
costly  is  as  sensible  a  course  on  San  Fran- 
cisco's part  as  it  would  be  to  handicap  a 
racer  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  his  speed. 
San  Francisco  should  be  for  free  trade,  and 
so  ought  all  California — even  on  the  narrow 
principle  of  the  "home  market."  The  Amer- 
ican trade  with  the  Orient  and  Australasia 
must  be  by  way  of  this  city,  and  when  that 
trade  is  developed  we  shall  have  a  Two  Mil- 
lion instead  of  a  Half  Million  Club — or, 
rather,  need  no  clubs  to  give  us  population. 
Commerce  is  not  to  be  had  by  holding  meet- 
ings and  passing  resolutions,  but  by  making 
commerce  profitable  to  those  who  have  goods 
to  exchange.  Every  burden,  every  tax, 
placed  upon  commerce  is  a  fine,  and  there- 
fore a  deterrent.  Were  San  Francisco  a 
free  port,  and  competition  should  reduce 
railroads  to  their  proper  function  of  common 
carriers,  fancy  what  a  market  this  city  would 
be  for  the  produce  of  the  interior.  The 
metropolis  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  but  a  village 
now  compared  to  what  it  will  be  in  the  time 
to  come  when  it  shall  have  clo.=eand  friendly 
business  relations  with  the  neighboring  re- 
publics to  the  South  and  with  the  empires  to 
the  West.  But  the  spirit  which  approves  the 
policy  of  protection  must  disappear  before 
the  arrival  of  that  larger  and  better  time  can 
be  hoped  for.  It  is  a  spirit  of  jealousy,  re- 
pulsion, and  enmit}',  unworthy  a  young,  and 
rich,  and  modern  republic.  So  far  from 
being  American,  it  is  as  old  as  ignorance, 
and  is  in  commerce  what  hatred  of  foreigners 
is  in  politics.  Mr.  McKinley  calls  it  patriot- 
ism, and  had  he  lived  in  England  under  the 
Plantagenets,  the  Tudors,  the  Stuarts,  or  the 
Georges,  he  would  have  been  of  the  same 
mind.  The  stranger  from  India,  looking  at 
San  Francisco  with  new  eyes,  and  gazing  be- 
yond her  to  the  peojdes  westward,  can  see 
her  future.  How  many  San  Franciscans  are 
as  clear  or  far  sighted? 

The  state  of  mind  of  the  remainder  of  the 
United  States  has  not  been  made  known, 
but  California  is  fatigued  of  the  California 
Girl.  However  satisfactory  that  young  per- 
son may  be  in  real  life,  she  has  become  in- 
supportable in  print.  She  is,  in  fact,  not 
always  a  magnificent  specimen  of  young 
womanhood;  she  is  not  always  lovely;  she  is 
not  always  witty;  she  is  not  always  gay  and 
debonair  and  charming.  Our  streets  are  not 
thronged  with  Junos.  We  have  been  en- 
dowed by  Providence  with  our  full  share  of 
ugly  women,  sallow  women,  awkward  wo- 
men, stupid  women,  vulgar  women,  gossips, 
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shrews,  malignanta,  detestables.  Our  cli- 
mate frequently  causes  women  to  weigh 
more  here  than  in  less  genial  belts,  and,  per- 
haps, oftener  gives  them  good  complexions. 
But,  on  the  average,  the  California  Girl  is 
much  like  other  girls.  She  differs  no  more 
from  the  Eastern  girl  than  the  California 
Man  difJers  from  Eastern  men.  Doubtless, 
she  has  her  local  peculiarities  of  thought, 
and  Bi)eech,  and  manner,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  admirable,  according  as  one's  taste 
runs.  The  California  girl,  the  actual  Cali- 
fornia girl,  is  not,  like  the  California  Girl  of 
print,  an  eternal  bore,  for  she  gets  married. 
No  sane  man  would  marry  the  Cahfornia 
Girl  he  reads  about,  if  he  could  find  her. 
We  have  no  female  type  in  California. 
The  conglomorate  population  is  too  new 
to  have  developed  one.  The  distinction, 
the  beauty  of  race,  belongs  to  the  Ital- 
ian girl  born  here,  the  Spanish  girl,  the 
Jewess.  The  others  take  the  chances  of 
mixed  parentage,  and  are  not  seldom 
lucky  as  composites.  Use  your  eyes  as  you 
go  about  and  decide  for  yourself  the  propor- 
tion of  handsome  to  plain  girls.  There 
never  was  an  isolated  community  yet  that 
didn't  boast  of  its  women.  Boasting  is  one 
of  the  weeds  of  isolation.  Persons  who  travel 
and  see  other  places,  their  females  and 
achievements,  give  up  the  habit.  Perhaps 
it  is  asking  too  much  of  the  Californian 
press  to  forsake  altogether  the  houri  of  its 
terrible  love,  but  certainly  the  request  is 
modest  that  when  it  creates  and  presents 
her  person  for  the  world's  admiration  it  will 
serve  up  the  California  Girl  clothed,  and  al- 
low other  people  to  remain  in  their  right 
minds. 

Evolution  is  worrying  the  State  Univer- 
sity.    Professor  Howison,  whose  specialty  is 
metaphysics,  cannot  agree  with  Professor  Le 
Conte,  whose  line  is  physical  science.     Le 
Conte  believes  that  man's  soul  has,  like  his 
body,  been  developed  under  the  siipervision 
of  a  Deity,  at  once  personal  and  immanent. 
Howison  insists  that  it  was  created  outright. 
Professor  Howison  was  originally  a  Congre- 
gationalist  preacher,  I  believe,  and  Professor 
Le  Conte  began  his  intellectual  journey  as  a 
devout  Presbyterian.     Though  both  are  re- 
garded as  behind  the  times  by  the  progres- 
sive   philosophers   and    evolutionists,   they 
are    equally    contemned   by   the  orthodox. 
When  these   strenuous  old  gentlemen  have 
passed  to  a  state  where  they  will  either  learn 
all  about  what  now  troubles  them,  or  be  de- 
prived of  the  capacity  for  curiosity,  it  will 
advantage  the  University  to  replace  them 
with  modern  minds  who  in  their  pursuit  of 
truth     are    not     haunted    by    the     spectre 
of  theological   consequences.     Professor    Le 
Conte's  work  and  life  have  been  a  benefac- 
tion  to   thousands   of   young   men.     He   is 
kindliness   personified,   and    what    he    has 
lacked  in  intellectual  courage  has  been  com- 
pensated for  l)y  his  influence  on  character. 
But  what,    ill    the   name  of    Darwin,  and 
Huxley,  and  Jordan,  are  we  to  think  of  Pro- 
fessor  Howison,  who   is   affrighted   by   the 
sort  of  evolution  that  Le  Conte  teaches — Le 
Conte,  famed  as  a  "  reconciler?"     The  State 
University  is   a  secular   institution,  and  it 
should  lead,  not  lag  in  science. 

Arthur  McEwen. 


THE  TWADDLER. 


"  No,  sir,"  I  said  to  my  former  friend  Milla- 
paugb,  the  otlicr  day,  wlien  he  offered  me  his  hand. 
"  No,  sir;  I  cannot  take  it." 

Ho  hung  hie  head  in  humiliation  and  dejection, 
and,  being  teiidt-r  licarted,  begad,  I  began  to  feel 
eorri'  for  him. 

"How  could  you,"  I  broke  out,  "how  could  you 
be— er — irregular  in  your  financial  practices,  Mills- 
pangh,  when  you  knew  bow  much  pain  it  would 
give  your  employer?  Think  how  Huntington's 
heart  must  be  wrung  at  this  discovery." 


"  Don't,  Persiflage,  don't,"  moaned  the  fellow. 
"  I  can't  bear  that."  ,,„     ^ 

"And  no  wonder,"  I  went  on,  sternly.  "Huiit- 
ineton  must  feel  the  stain  as  if  it  were  on  his  own 
honor.  There  was  everyihing  to  keep  you  straight, 
sir.  -ill  your  associations  were  of  the  best  kind. 
Have  you  had  the  hardihood  to  look  Herrin  in  the 
face  after  this?  Or  Stubbs?  Or  Brown?  Was  it 
drink  drove  you  to  it?  " 

"Drink!"  cried  Millspaugh,  bridling.  "Con- 
found you,  don't  stand  there  accusing  me  of  bad 
habits  !" 

"Damme,  sir,"  I  retorted,  "grasping  my  cane, 
"  if  you  have  the  impudence  to  take  that  tone  with 
me,  I'll" 

But  the  unhappy  wretch  burst  Into  tears  and 
shuffled  off.  It's  awful,  hang  me  if  it  isn't.  I 
don't  see  how  they'll  be  able  to  ho:d  their  heads  up 
at  headquarters  after  this.  It  isn't  surprising  my 
friend  Huntington's  health  has  suffered. 

Millspaugh  had  scarcely  shuffled  away  when  I 
beheld  my  old  friend  Herrin  approaching.  He  was 
walking  arm-in-arm  with  Martin  Kelly.  Behind 
them  came  Major  Gillis  and  Sam  Rainey.  They 
had  seen  me  in  conversation  with  the  outcast,  and 
turned  their  heads.  I,  too,  pretended  to  be  uncon- 
scious, and  let  them  pass  without  recognition.  It 
is  always  the  duty  of  a  gentleman  to  respect  other 
gentlemen's  feelings.  Byron  Waters,  who  brought 
up  the  rear  of  the  little  procession,  however, 
dropped  behind,  and,  grasping  my  hand,  put  his 
lips  to  my  ear  and  whispered  hastily; 

'•Get  in  a  word  for  me  if  you  can,  Persiflage.  Do 
it,  and  I  won't  forget  you." 

And,  egad,  on  this  hint,  I  did  sit  down  the  same 
day  and  write  a  long  letter  to  Herrin,  highly 
recommending  Waters.  I  pointed  out  that,  as  he 
used  to  be  a  violent  anti-monopolist,  he  would  be 
an  unusually  valuable  man  for  Millspaugh's  place. 
And,  aside  from  this,  I  urged  there  should  be  more 
joy  over  one  repentant  sinner  than  over  ninety  and 
nine  just  men  that  need  no  repentance.  Waters  is 
a  very  able  man,  very.  And  it  will  take  him  a  long 
time  to  lose  the  confidence  of  the  farmers  of  the  in- 
terior, which  he  won  when  playing  the  anti- 
monopoly  role.  Besides,  confound  me  if  I  don't 
think  the  fellow  really  has  it  in  him  to  be  grateful. 

I  was  rather  surprised  yi-sterday  to  see  Dr.  Marc 
Levingston  looking  downcast.  1  have  known  him, 
of  course,  only  pince  I  entered  politics,  for  we  do 
not  move  socially  on  the  same  plane,  but  my  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  Executive  Chamber  at  Sacra- 
mento, where  he  always  was,  brought  about  a  con- 
siderable intimacy.  1  have  reason  to  believe  that 
he  gave  me  his  influence  for  the  Labor  Commis- 
sionership. 

"Gad,  Doctor,"  said  I,  "why  are  you  looking 
blue?  I  should  think  you'd  be  treading  on  air. 
Sink  me  if  I  wouldn't  like  to  be  in  your  shoes— at 
least  in  one  respect." 

"  My  dear  Commissioner,"  he  responded,  shak- 
ing his  head  pensively,  "  mere  wealth  has  no  at- 
tractions for  a  man  of  my  mould  compared  with 
the  dignity  of  public  station.  I  had  every  reason 
to  believe  that  I  would  be  the  Health  uHicer  of 
this  great  city,  and  Jim  ha-i  thrown  me  down." 

Here  the  man's  face  assumed  so  revengeful  and 
malignant  an  expression  that  my  anger  rose,  and  I 
could  not  refrain  from  speaking  out  in  defense  of 
my  Honored  Chief  at  Sacramento. 

"  How? "  I  exclaimed,  "Governor  Eudd  thrown 
you  down?  How  dare  you,  sir?  Are  you  an  in- 
grate?  If  he  has,  for  what  were  doubtless  excel- 
lent reasons  of  state,  withheld  from  you  the  place 
of  Health  Officer,  has  he  not  given  you  the  far 
more  lucrative  and  conspicuous  position  of  execu- 
tor of  the  Craven  will?  " 

"Hef"  cried  Levingston.  "How  the  deuce 
could  he  give  me  the  e.Kecutorship?  It  was  my 
dear  old  friend  Fair  who  did  that." 

I  confess  he  had  me  there.  By  constantly  asso- 
ciating the  Governor  in  my  mind  with  the  power 
of  patronage,  I  had  been  betrayed  unconsciously 
into  supposing  that  all  places  of  trust  and  profit 
necessarily  came  from  him. 

However,  it  pains  me  much  to  know  that  even 
the  slightest  coolness  has  arisen  between  two  such 
men  as  Governor  Budd  and  Dr.  Levingston.  I 
shall  use  my  good  oflices  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation. 

"  You  can  do  it  if  you  like,"  said  the  Doctor,  the 
light  of  hope  mounting  to  his  fine,  frank  eyes. 
"  Between  you  and  me.  Persiflage,  Jim  thinks  a 
lot  of  you,  and  respects  you  as  a  Society  man.  And 
there's  really  no  reason  why  I  shouldn't  have  both 
jobs." 

1  have  written  to  Budd,  and  shall,  if  necessary, 
take  the  trip  to  Sacramento,  though,  I  own,  travel- 
ing is,  somehow,  becoming  infernally  fatiguing 
to  me. 

In  the  trifles  thrown  oR  in  idle  moments  for  this 
paper,  I  have  at  various  times  made  use  of  the 
name  of  Harry  Veuve,  and,  1  am  afraid,  permitted 
commercial  considerations  to  weigh  with  me — not 
consciously,  of  course.  No,  begad,  I'd  rather  never 
sell  another  case  of  Cresta  Bedamca,  and  let  Veuve, 
or  anybody  else,  have  the  field  to  himself,  than  de- 


liberately pen  a  line  in  malice.  Yet  it  is  a  fact 
that  out  of  our  race  for  the  patronage  of  the  cluba 
for  our  rerr'pective  vintages,  \  euve  and  myself  have 
allowed  ourselves  ti  become  somewhat  distant 
socially.  Once  we  were  like  brothers.  That  was 
before  we  went  into  wine.  And  all  t'le  old  fond- 
ness ruslied  back  upon  me  on  Wednesday  night 
at  the  Bohemian  when  the  news  was  broken  to  me 
that  ihe  clear  fellow  is  about  to  leave  for  Carlsbad, 
his  livr  compelling. 

It  was  no  less  a  surprise  than  a  grief  to  me  to 
learn  this,  for  now  I  will  cheerfully  admit  that 
I  have  ever  ret-arded  Veuve  as  one  of  the  healthiest 
as  well  as  the  handsomest  men  living.  His  hande 
are  as  white,  if  not  whiier  than  my  own,  and  we 
wear  the  same  shoes.  In  manner  he  is  lively,  yet 
dignified.  There  are  many  who  say  he  has  formed 
himself  on  me. 

It  seems  that  his  condition  is  quite  serious,  at 
least  in  its  possibilities,  for  Veuve,  like  myself,  is 
past  his  first  youth.  And  had  I,  instead  of  Harry, 
been  billed  for  Carlsbad,  the  boys  could  not  have 
been  more  affected. 

"  Dear  boy,"  said  Ned  Hamilton,  who  is  ordina- 
rily not  soft-hearted,  "  dear  boy."  And  he  dashed 
his  hand  across  his  eyes. 

"Charniine  fellow,  charming,"  murmured  Dick 
Hammond,  coughing  to  conceal  his  emotion. 

"  Lovely  chap,  that's  wiiat  he  is,  bedad,"  ex- 
claimed Jim  Phelan,  bringing  his  brawny  palm 
down  on  the  t  ible. 

"  Yes,"  agreed  Jimmy  Hamilton,  "  Harry's  a  de- 
lightful man." 

"  He's  a  sweet  thing,  and  I've  always  said  so," 
cried  Jack  Lathrop. 

And  so  it  went  on.  And  it  touched  me.  We 
men  of  the  world  bear  a  cold  exterior  one  toward 
the  other,  but,  damme,  wlien  sorrow  or  any  great 
emotion  cruslies  down  the  barriers  of  convention- 
ality, we  are  found  to  be  as  tender  as  women,  after 
all.  Dear  Harry,  when  he  departs,  shall  cot  go 
comfortless.  I  shall  send  a  case  of  Cresta  Bedamca 
to  the  cars. 

My  friend  De  Young  is  also  going  abroad,  but  for 
pleasure,  not  health.  He  wanted  me  to  accompany 
him  to  Pans,  and  I  should  have  accepted  but  for 
the  official  duties  which  will  fall  upon  me  when  I 
receive  from  Governor  Budd  my  appointment  as 
Labor  Commissioner.  Paris!  Ah,  there's  where 
a  man,  wealthy  himself,  or  the  companion  of  one 
who  is  wealthy,  can  raise  the  cup  of  life  to  his  lips 
brimming.  I  remember  when  I  was  there  last,  in 
184o,  I —  But  reminiscences,  however  interesting, 
are  bad  form,  and  indulgence  in  them  is  a  sure 
sign  of  advancing  years.  While  De  Young  is  gone 
his  private  theatre  will  be  at  my  disposal,  and,  I 
flatter  myself.  Society  shall  have  some  entertain- 
ments that  will  serve  to  teach  it  that  intellect  and 
artistic  taste  are  not  always  drawbacks  to  a  man  of 
ton.  There  will  be  private  theatricals,  of  course, 
and  I  my.-elf  shall  assume  a  high-class  comedy  role 
or  two,  if  for  nothing  more  than  to  let  the  younger 
generation  see  what  the  bel  air  means.  Also,  I 
shall  arrange  for  a  few  lectures.  1  am  in  communi- 
cation with  my  friend  Huntington,  who  may  ad- 
dress us  on  "  The  Deleterious  Eftects,  Financial  and 
Social,  of  Competition  in  Transportation."  And 
Herrin  has  almost  promised  me  to  give  an  address  on 
"The  Cost  of  Government."  Naturally,  I  shall 
not  allow  ihese  grave  themes  to  overshadow  the 
basic  purpose  of  my  management  of  the  private 
theatre,  which  is  to  entertain.  The  very  latest 
things  from  New  York  will  he,  if  not  imported, 
then  imitated.  We  ure  still  a  little  crude — a  trifle 
provincial— and  I  shall  have  to  forego  bronze  statu- 
ary, safar  as  the  divine  female  form  is  concerned. 
I  am  quite  unable  to  comprehend  how  any  rational 
being,  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  a  Society  en- 
vironment, can  affect  to  be  shocked  by  the  figure. 
Now — * 

As  a  compromise,  then — a  cowardly  compromise, 
begad,  for  which  I  am  not  responsible— only  the 
male  form  as  it  came  from  heavens  hand  will  be 
exhibited.  My  friend  Colonel  Andrews  has  ac- 
ceded willingly  to  my  request,  and,  bronzed  from 
liead  to  foot,  will  pose  under  the  calcium  as  the 
Quoit  Thrower.  In  order  to  add  a  touch  of  modern 
humor  to  the  classic  beauty  of  the  tableau  the 
quoit  for  the  occasion  will  bo  the  late  Midwinter 
lair  surplus. 

In  advance  it  is  due  to  myself  to  say,  should 
Mr.  Greenway  rush  into  print  in  an  abusive  man- 
ner, that  my  refusal  to  allow  him  to  participate  in 
the  management,  or  even  to  be  among  the  invited 
guests,  has  not  been  inspired  in  any  degree  by  hos- 
tility. The  assumption  that  such  a  thing  as  social 
rivalry  can  exist  between  a  person  of  Greenway's 
endowments  and  myself  is  manifestly  grotesque. 
The  plain  truth  is  that  Ned,  though  a  competent 
dancer  and  a  fair  caterer,  is  devoid  of  esprit  and 
wholly  blind  to  the  intellectual  and  esthetic  side  of 
life.  Therefore,  I  have  barred  liim  from  the  manage- 
ment— his  efforts  to  get  into  which  were  lauuhable 
in  their  presumption,  begad— and  have  denied  him 
tickets.  He  is  well  enough  in  his  place,  where,  I 
cheerfully  admit,  he  is  useful.  Pehmflaok. 

*An  eztecded  argument  Id  Uefense  of  the  Nudo  In  4rt 
has  here  been  ellmlaated  from  our  contributor's  &«ltuerfpt 
space  being  limited.— A'd.  Litter. 
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BABY  OELRICHS'S  VIEWS. 

He  Talks  Freely  of  His  Grandpa  and  the  Wills. 

Baby  Oelrich8  received  me  in  the  large,  ftiiy  uui- 
Bcry  on  tlie  west  8ide  of  the  liousc.  Ho  was  march- 
ing about  the  room,  i>laying  soldier,  beating  a  <lrum, 
and  yelling  lustily ;  but  when  I  entered,  he  courte- 
ously put  aside  the  serious  business  of  the  day,  and 
gave  all  his  attention  to  me. 

"I  have  come,  Master  Oelriclis,"  I  said,  "  to  ask 
your  opinion  of  the  present  stale  of  affairs  in  the 
Fair  will  contest.    Naturally,  you   have  much  at 

stake " 

"  Well,  rather]  "  he  interrupted. 
"And  the  Letter  would  like  your  own  views  in 
the  matter." 

He  nodded,  and  standing  sturdily  before  me,  legs 
apart  and  hands  clasped  behind  him,  he  said ; 

"I  am  grateful  to  the  Letter  for  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  my  real  ideas  about  the  case.  As  you 
can  readily  understand,  it  would  not  be  delicate  in 
me  to  speak  openly  before  my  mamma,  and,"  he 
continued,  with  a  rueful  glance  backward  at  a  jew- 
eled-handled,  tasseled  whip,  which  hung  by  the 
door,  "  and  it  might  not  be  altogether  prudent.  In 
her  absence,  however,  I  don't  mind  giving  the  Let- 
ter my  views  upon  the  subject,  because  ^oci^^ty,  of 
course,  will  follow  Mrs.  Crocker's  example  and  not 
read  the  papers  any  more.    So  ma  won't  know." 

Bjr  this  time  young  Herman  had  slid  into  a  grace- 
ful little  heap  on  the  polished  floor ;  and  lying  fiat 
upon  his  stomach,  his  elbows  on  the  soft  rug  and 
his  chin  In  bis  hands,  he  looked  up  into  my  face. 
I  leaned  over,  and  said,  confidentially : 

"  Tell  me,  what  do  you  think  of  this  new  Craven 
will?    Do  you  think  it  is  a  forgery?" 

He  rolled  over  on  his  back,  jumped  to  his  feet, 
and  throwing  back  his  round  little  head,  he  an- 
swereil  sharply; 

"A  forgery?  Of  course  it  is.  Imagine  that 
sweet  old  gran 'pa  of  mine  doing  so  silly  a  thing  as 
to  write  a  will  and  give  it  to  a  schoolma'am  to  keep. 
It's  bosh;  that's  what  it  is.  Gran'pa  Fair  wasn't 
such  a  goose." 

"  Then  you  don't  believe  any  of  these  stories 
about  his  mental  incapacity?  " 

"  No  one  said  a  word  about  it  till  after  his  death 

and  the  discovery  of  how  he  had  left  his  money. 

When  he  was  alive,  he  was  cleverer  than  all   of 

them  put  together,  and  his  will  '11  beat  them  all." 

"  And  you  think  that  the  first  will  will  stand?  " 

He  withdrew  a  stick  of  candy  from  his  mouth 

just  long  enough  to  smack  his  lips  and  say : 

"  Undoubtedly." 

"  You  consider  it  a  just  will  ?  Your  uncle  Charles 

"Oh,  yes!  I  have  an  uncle,  haven't  I?  You  see, 
I  haven't  seen  much  of  him.    I  hardly  know  him." 

"  Under  the  first  will,  of  course,  his  children 
could  not  inherit." 

"True."  He  sucked  the  candy  thoughtfully. 
"My  gran'pa  must  have  had  some  good  reason  for 
making  that  provision.  And,  anyway,  the  money 
was  his ;  he  had  worked  for  it,  why  shouldn't  he 
do  as  he  pleased  with  it?  " 

I  didn't  answer,  and  becoming  deeply  interested 
in  his  subject,  Herman  Oelrichs,  Jr.,  came  over  to 
me,  and  resting  his  wet,  shiny  stick  of  candy  upon 
my  knee,  placed  his  sticky  little  hand  earnestly 
upon  my  arm. 

"Now,  I'll  tell  you  just  how  I  feel  about  this 
thing.  'That  first  will  arranges  everything  beauti- 
fully. Pa  and  ma  won't  starve,  neither  will  Auntie 
Birdie  nor  uncle what's  his  name?  " 

"Charles,"  I  suggested. 

"Oh,  yes!  Uncle  Charles.  Now,  when  Auntie 
Birdie  marries  a  prince,  or  a  lord,  or  a  count,  if  she 

has  a  child .    Of  course,  I've  heard  nurse  say 

repeatedly  that  children  are  a  nuisance,  but  it  is 
evident  my  gran'pa  didn't  think  so — well,  and  if 
that  cousin  of  mine  should  be  a  girl,  why,  I  could 
marry  her.  Then,  you  see,  I'd  have  all  the  money. 
If  there  should  be  no  other  children,  why,  I'd  have 
it  all,  anyway.  It  actually  seems  as  though  Gran'- 
pa Fair  had  intended  me  to  inherit  all  those  mil- 
lions, doesn't  it?  I  wonder  what  made  him  like  me 
more  than  ma  or  Birdie  or or  Charles.  Per- 
haps because  he  didn't  know  me  at  all." 

"  But  suppose  the  second  will  is  upheld?  " 

"  Paterson,  my  lawyer,  and  I  had  a  long  confer- 
ence out  at  the  Children's  Playground  yesterday. 
He  had  to  sit  in  a  chair  next  to  me  while  I  rode  a 
fine  black  horse  on  the  merry-go-round,  and  he 
pretended  to  be  holding  me  on.  That  was  the  only 
way  we  could  have  a  strictly  private  talk.  Ma 
wasn't  there,  of  course,  and  nurse  was  talking  to 
one  of  the  Park  jioHcemen.  Paterson  looked  kind 
of  eick  and  stupid  when  the  music  stopped,  the 
merry-go-round  came  slowly  to  a  standstill,  and  he 
lifted  me  off.  But  we  had  come  to  an  understand- 
ing.   Paterson  assures  me  that  our  side  will  win." 

"  But  suppose,"  I  insisted,  cruelly,  "  suppose 
that  Mr.  Paterson  should  be  mistaken?" 


Baby  Oelrichs  drew  coldly  away,  taking  the  stick 
of  candy  with  him  and  leaving  a  long  sugary  stain 
on  my  skirt. 

"In  that  case,"  he  answered,  haughtily  lifting 
his  delicate  eyebrows,  "it  would  only  leiul  to  more 
trouble  for  the  family,  and,  between  you  and  me,  I 
think  we've  had  enough  notoriety." 
"  Why— how  do  you  mean  ?  " 
"  Simply,  that  1  should  he  compelled,  I  suppose, 
to  contest  ma's  will  in  time,  just  as  she's  contest- 
ing gran'pa's.  It  would  he  disagreeable,  no  doubt, 
but  1  believe  it's  the  custom,  especially  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast." 

Neither  of  us  spoke  for  a  time.  The  nuree  had 
made  a  mouse  out  of  her  handkerchief  and  was 
making  it  jump  tor  the  boy's  amusement. 

"And  if  the  first  will  stands,"  I  said,  after  a  time; 
"  if  you  remain  Senator  Fair's  only  grandchild  and 
inherit  all  the  money,  what  will  you  do  with  it?  " 
The  laugh  left  his  baby  face. 
"  If  I  get  all  the  money?  "  he  repeated,  excited- 
ly.    "Comeliere." 

He  took  me  by  the  hand  and  half  led,  half  pulled 
me  towards  a  curtained  corner  of  the  sunny  room. 
Pushing  aside  the  portiere  with  his  chubby  hands, 
he  showed  me  a  great  trough  filled  with  sand. 

"It's  only  sand,"  he  said,  plaintively,  "and  it 
slips  and  slides,  and  the  tunnels  won't  stay,  and 
I've  never  been  able  to  dig  a  mine  deeper  than  up 
to  here."  And  rolling  up  his  sleeve,  he  showed  me 
the  dimple  in  his  elbow.  "  But  if  I  get  that  money 
—all  of  it,  every  bit  of  it— I'll  melt  it  all  down  and 
put  it  back  where  it  came  from,  up  there  in  Birdie 
Citj- — I  mean  Virginia  City.     And  then  I'll  own 

the  Con.  Bird ,  no,  the  Con  Virginia  mine,  and 

I'll  dig,  and  dig,  and  dig.  And  the  rock'll  be  real, 
and  I'll  wear  a  miner's  suit  and  a  candle  in  my  hat, 
and  carry  a  miner's  bucket.  And  there'll  be  tun- 
nels and  tunnels,  miles  of  them,  and  blasting  and 
hoisting  works,  and  steam,  and  cages,  and  great 
banks  of  silver  quartz  shining  out  of  the  darkness, 
and  underground  ladders,  and  car  tracks,  and  a 
pan  mill  to  crush  the  rock,  and  I  shall  hear  the 
throb  of  the  engines  and  smell  the  damp  of  the 
lower  levels.  How  I  shall  work,  and  bow  I  shall 
dig  and  dig !  " 

And  when  I  left  him,  he  was  standing  over  the 
trough,  his  bare  arms  plunged  into  the  sand,  lift- 
ing one  leg  after  the  other,  while  he  chanted : 
"  And  dig — and  dig — and  dig!  " 

Miriam  Michelson. 


DON  BLAS'S  WILL. 

An  Instrument  with   Which  Mrs.  Craven  Had  Nothing 
to  do. 

Bias  Montijo,  who,  in  the  old  days,  lived  in  the 
vicinity  of  San  Juan  Capistrano,  owned  more  coun- 
try than  he  could  see.  Over  it  roamed  more  horned 
cattle  and  fine  mares  than  he  could  count,  al- 
though that  isn't  saying  very  much,  because  Don 
Bias  never  made  any  pretensions  to  being  an  arith- 
metician. He  sold  hides  every  year  to  purchase 
the  few  luxuries  he  wanted,  and  he  was  satisfied. 
He  was  just  as  wealthy,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, as  Rockefeller  or  the  late  Mr.  Gould.  Per- 
haps, when  he  was  smoking  a  peaceful  pipe  outside 
his  hospitable  doorway  after  supping,  he  may  have 
wondered  a  bit  whether  he  did  not  possess  a  few 
more  acres  or  a  few  more  horned  cattle  than  his 
neighbor,  Don  Ramon  Robles,  who  lived  about  sixty 
miles  down  the  valley.  But  then  he  asked  himself, 
"  Have  I  not  enough?"  and  was  content. 

No  daughters  had  he,  nor  sons,  and  his  wife  had 
died  years  before.  His  brother  had  a  large  family, 
and  it  was  his  nieces  and  nephews  that  Don  Bias  had 
always  promised  himself  should  enjoy  his  estates 
and  own  liis  cattle  and  horses  after  he  died.  But 
he  never  made  a  will.  Y'ou  see,  he  had  not  really 
thought  much  about  dying.  Once  in  a  while  the 
priest  of  the  Mission  chap  -1,  the  Rev.  Padre  Moot, 
that  was  half  a  mile  from  his  house,  would  remind 
him  that  death  must  come  to  us  all,  and  that  Don 
Bias  should  prepare  himself  for  the  hereafter. 
"True,  true,"  Don  Bias  would  sav;  "but  I  am 
feeling  young  and  strong.  But,  Padre,  tell  the 
mayordomo  to  let  you  have  100  hides,  and  do  you 
say  some  masses  for  the  repose  of  my  good  wife's 
soul." 

Now,  the  reason  that  Don  Bias  had  never  draw  n 
up  a  will  was  because  he  could  not  write.  About 
the  only  man  he  knew  who  might  be  trusted  to  ex- 
ecute such  an  important  document,  was  Jose  Ruiz 
el  Polaco,  who  lived  at  Trabuco,  a  few  miles  away. 
But  he  was  always  busy,  and  very  rarely  visited 
his  friend  Bias.  When  he  did  come,  Don  Bias 
would  say  to  himself,  "The  next  time  will  do,"  and 
so  it  was  that  when  he  found  himself  at  the  door 
of  death  one  day  in  June,  the  will  was  not  written. 
He  sent  at  once  for  Father  Moot. 

"  Padre,"  he  said,  "I  shall  die;  lam  feeling  very 
old  to-day.  But  my  will  must  be  made.  Do  you 
tell  them  to  take  my  best  mare  and  ride  for  El  Po- 


laco, the  notary.  Then  when  J  have  given  my 
cattle  and  my  possessions  to  my  niece  and  my 
nephews,  I  shall  die  with  my  soul  at  rest." 

The  padre  had  often  thought  that  the  broad 
lands  of  Don  Bias  and  his  large  herds  would  be  of 
greataid  to  the  church,  and  he  had  always  fancied 
that  he  would  persuade  the  old  rancher  to  give  at 
least  part  of  them  to  the  mission  over  which  he 
presided. 

"I  will  be  there,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  the 
courier  rode  away  for  the  notary,  "  when  the  testa- 
ment IS  made,  and,  please  God,  [  may  be  able  to 
put  it  into  the  heart  of  Don  Bias  to  add  to  the 
treasury  of  Holy  Church." 

But  before  the  padre  returned  with  the  notary, 
Don  Bias  died,  and  with  him  the  plans  and  hopes 
of  the  good  priest.  But  he  made  others  as  he  saw 
the  breath  pass  from  the  old  man's  body. 

"  Does  he  yet  live?"  asked  the  notary,  as  he  dis- 
mounted from  his  jaded  horse  in  front  of  the  casa 
where  lay  Don  Bias's  body. 

"  Follow  me,"  said  the  father,  gravely,  and  he  led 
the  way  to  the  inner  chamber,  where  the  remains 
of  the  old  ranchero,  fully  clad,  were  propped  in  a 
sitting  posture  on  the  bed. 

"Write,"  commanded  the  padre,  and  wonder- 
in  gly  the  notary  did  as  he  was  commanded. 

"  To  the  mission  of  San  Juan  Capistrano,"  began 
the  padre,  "  I  desire  that  2,000  horned  cattle,  100 
of  my  fine  mares,  and  1,000  acres  of  my  best  land 
shall  be  given  when  I  shall  have  died." 

"Ask  him,"  said  the  padre,  "if  that  is  his  wish." 
"  Is  that  your  wish  ?  "  questioned  the  notary. 
The  head  of  the  corpse  gravely  nodded. 
"  To  the  Mission  of  San  Gabriel."  continued  the 
padre,  "  I  desire  that  one  hundred  horned  cattle, 
fifty  mares,  and  five  hundred  acres  of  land  shall  be 
given  when  I  shall  have  died." 

"Ask  him  again ,"  commanded  the  padre, '  'wheth- 
er it  is  his  wish." 

The  notary  once  more  addressed  the  corpse,  and 
a  second  time  did  the  head  of  the  dead  man  incline 
itself.  A  half  dozen  bequests  were  made  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  but  never  once  were  the  names  of  Don 
Bias's  nephews  and  nieces  mentioned  in  the  will. 
"  To  my  dear  fiiend  and  religious  adviser.  Padre 
Moot,  I  desire  that  my  dwelling  house,  together 
with  5,000  head  of  horned  cattle  and  10,000  acres  of 
land  shall  be  given  when  I  shall  have  died,"  dic- 
tated the  pious  padre. 

"Is  that  your  wish?"  queried  the  notary,  and 
the  dead  man  nodded  as  in  assent. 

"  Give  me  the  pen,"  the  father  said,  and  he  was 
about  to  place  it  in  the  cold  fingers  of  Don  Bias 
when  the  notary  interrupted. 

"  I  have  thought  that  my  friend  the  notary  is 
deserving  of  something  at  my  hands.  I,  therefore, 
desire  that  half  the  horned  cattle  and  half  the  acres 
of  land  that  I  have  devised  to  my  friend,  Padre 
Moot,  shall  be  given  to  the  said  notary.  Is  that 
your  wish?"  turning  to  the  corpse. 

But  there  was  no  answering  nod  this  time. 
Again  the  notary  questioned  poor  old  Don  Bias's 
body,  but  again  there  was  no  reoponse. 

Taking  the  will  which  he  had  written  between 
his  fingers,  the  notary  tore  it  the  least  bit,  and 
turning  to  the  priest,  asked  quietly : 

"  Padre,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  pull  that 
string  once  for  me?  " 

And  the  padre  pulled  the  string.— fforace  Hans- 
ford Egbert  in  the  Los  Angeles  Herald. 


MYSTERIES  OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE:     ■ 

OR    THREE   SECONDS   IN    A    I'-RBNCHMAN'S   MIND. 
(Trannferred  to  English.) 

Is  it,  that  it  is  that  which  it  is,  that  boy  there  ? 
My  Faith !  It  is  it,  him.  Parbleu !  It  is  not  true 
that  it  is  that  gamin  there,  at  the  house  of  whose 
father  I  remain  myself !     Some  things  amazing ! ! 

What  is  it  that  his  father  makes,  to  allow  to  run 
his  boy  on  the  streets  so,  that  little  wretch  there? 

Sacre ! ! !  Behold  that  which  the  father  makes, 
more  cruel  than  a  beast,  that  man  wretched.  It 
is  running,  those  horses  there!!  One  is  able 
not  to  hold  them,  and  it  is  that  they  strike  the  boy, 
those  animals !  I  Some  of  horrors ! ! !  Some  of 
horrors,  the  most  horrible ! ! !  One  is  able  not  to 
say  where  they  are,  all  the  pieces  of  that  boy. 

My  God !  It  must  be  like  this— here— that  I 
approach  myself  to  those  boys,  my  brothers,  all 
in  a  minute.  Let  us  go  in  running  to  warn  them. 
It  will  be  that  I  make  a  moral,  and  cause  her  to 
retire  into  them,  all  quick. 

On,  ahead !    On,  ahead  I 

To  them !  To  them,  those  brothers  of  me ! !  If 
it  can  be  that  they  have  not  experimented  already 
with  some  hoofs  of  horses,  it  is  well.  Some 
heavens !  I  hope  it  is  that  it  has  been  well  with 
them.  Holy  name  of  all  the  devils!  One  pushes 
his  voice  through  the  air  to  me.  It  is  not  well.  1 
throw  myself  on  the  fly  to  save  him.  Behold. — 
Life. 


Bagley — "I  didn't  know  you  were  hard  up,  old 
man." 

Brace- 
people,  but  only  to  get  rid  of  them 
World. 


I'm  not.    I  borrowed  of  a  few  no-good 
NtxeYork 


ARTHUR     JI  c  E  W  E  N  '  S     LETTER. 


DEGENERATION. 

Dr.  Max  Nordaus  Attack  on  Things  Fin  de  Siecle. 

Dr.  Max  Nordaii,  the  German  scientist  wliose 
criticisma  on  modern  civilization  liave  been  attract- 
ing considerable  attention  for  the  past  six  or  eight 
years,  has  published  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  the 
day,  musical,  literary,  and  pictorial,  to  which  he 
liiia  given  the  title,  "  Degeneration."  It  is  now 
nearly  a  year  since  this  book  appeared  in  (ier- 
niany.  It  at  once  produced  a  sensation  equaled 
by  no  late  critical  work.  A  French  translation  fol- 
lowe<l  and  soon  one  into  Russian.  An  English  edi- 
tion lias  just  been  placed  on  the  market  by  Apple- 
ton  &  Co. 

Dr.  Xordau  attacks  the  idols  of  the  day.  To  put 
the  matter  vulgarly,  he  has  no  use  for  fin  de  siecle 
literature,  art,  or  music.  In  breaking  away  from 
the  conventional  we  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme 
until  we  have  lost  all  sense  of  the  ideal.  Our  go<ls 
arc  either  obscurists  or  sensualists.  All  the  virtues 
have  been  distorted  and  all  the  vices  exalted  into 
religions.  Dr.  Nordau's  book  comes  at  the  right 
time.  In  some  of  his  positions  we  cannot  agree 
with  him — his  criticism  of  Walt  Whitman  shows 
that  he  does  not  understand  the  man,  his  judg- 
ment of  Wagner  seems  to  us  exceedingly  narrow — 
but,  on  the  whole.  Dr.  Nordau  has  8|X)ken  the  true 
word.  It  was  lime  for  a  protest  against  the  silly- 
i«mB  of  the  day. 

The  criticism  of  present  English  literature  made 
in  the  Leller  of  two  weeks  ago  Dr.  Nordau  might 
have  adopted  as  his  own,  so  perfectly  was  it  in  ac- 
cord with  the  attack  which  he  makes.  Of  Oscar 
Wilde,  for  instance,  Nordau  says:  "What  really 
determines  his  actions  is  the  hysterical  craving  to 
be  noticed,  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  world 
with  himself,  to  get  talked  about.  Wilde  obtained, 
by  his  buffoon  mummery,  a  notoriety  in  the  whole 
Anglo-Saxon  world  that  his  i>oems  and  dramas 
wou'd  never  haye  acquired  for  him.  I  have  no 
reason  to  trouble  myself  about  these,  since  they  are 
feeble  imitations  of  Rossetti  and  Swinburne  and 
of  dreary  inanity.  His  prose  essays,  on  the  con- 
trary, deserve  attention,  because  they  exhibit  all 
tie  features  which  enable  us  to  recognize  in  the 
'  .Esthete '  the  comrade  in  art  of  the  Decadent." 

In  analyzing  Dante  Kossetti's  "  Blessed  Damo- 
sel,"  Herr  Nordau  says  that  it  has  what  all  Ros- 
aetti's  jioems  have— "  the  same  mixture  of  trans- 
cendentalism and  sensuality,  the  same  shadowy 
ideation,  the  same  senseless  combinations  of 
mutually  incompatible  ideas.  Reference,  however, 
must  be  made  to  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
poet,  because  they  characterize  the  brain-work  of 
weak,  degenerate  minds." 

"Besides  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  it  has  been 
customary  to  include  Swinburne  and  Morris  among 
the  pre-Raphaelite  poets.  But  the  similarity  be- 
tween these  two  and  the  head  of  the  school  is  re- 
mote. Swinburne  is,  in  Ma;;nan's  phrase,  a  'higher 
degenerate,'  while  Kossetti  should  be  counted 
among  Sollier's  imbeciles.  Swinburne  is  not  so 
emotional  as  Rossetti,  but  he  stands  oii  a  much 
higher  mental  plane.  His  thought  is  false  and  fre- 
quently delirious,  but  he  has  thoughts,  and  they  are 
clear  and  connected.  He  is  mystical,  but  his  mys- 
ticism p;irtake8  more  of  the  depraved  and  the  crim- 
inal than  of  the  paradisiacal  and  divine.  He  is 
the  first  representative  of  '  Diabolism  '  in  En- 
glish poetry.  This  is  because  he  has  been  influ- 
enced, notonly  by  Kossetti,  but  also  and  especially 
by  Baudelaire.  Like  all '  degenerates,'  he  is  extra- 
ordinarily susceptible  to  suggestion,  and,  con- 
Bcionsly  or  unconsciously,  he  has  imitated,  one 
after  another,  all  the  strongly  marked  poetic  geni- 
uses that  have  comt-  under  his  notice.  He  was  an 
echo  of  Rossetti  and  Baudelaire,  as  he  was  of  Gau- 
tier  and  Victor  Hugo,  and  in  his  poems  it  is  possi- 
ble to  trace  the  course  of  his  reading  step  by  step." 

Prof.  Nordau's  judgment  of  Ruskin  few  will 
probably  agree  with.  "  Ruskin  is  one  of  the  most 
turbid  and  fallacious  minds,  and  one  of  the  most 
powerful  masters  of  style  of  the  present  century. 
To  the  service  of  the  most  wildly  eccentric  tboughia 
he  brings  the  acerbity  of  a  bigot  ami  the  deep  sen- 
timent of  Morel's  '  emotioiialista  '  His  mental 
temi»rament  is  that  of  the  first  Spanish  Grand 
Inquisitors.  He  is  a  Torqucmada  of  irstlietics. 
He  would  liefest  burn  alive  the  critic  who  disagrees 
with  him,  or  the  dull  Philistine  who  passes  by 
works  of  art  withmit  a  feeling  of  devout  awe. 
Since,  however,  stakes  do  not  stand  within  his 
reach,  he  can  at  least  rave  and  rage  in  word,  and 
annihilate  the  heretic  figuratively  by  abuse  and 
cursing.  To  his  ungovernable  irascibility  he  unites 
great  knowledge  of  all  the  minutia-  in  the  history 
of  art."  In  explaining  Kuskin's  popularity  Nordau 
makes  this  witty  remark:  "The  Englishman  ac- 
cepts a  fit  of  delirium  if  it  appears  with  footnotes, 
and  ia  conquered  bj  an  abaurdity  if  it  ia  accom- 


panied by  diagrams.  Milton's  description  of  hell 
and  its  inhabitants  is  as  detailed  and  conscientious 
as  that  of  a  laiideurveyoror  a  natural  philosopher, 
and  Bunyaii  depicts  the  Pilgrim's  progress  to  the 
mythical  kingdom  of  Kedoniption  in  tlie  method  of 
the  most  graphic  writer  of  travels — a  Capt.  Cook 
or  a  Burton." 

Maurice  Maeterlinck,  who  is  just  beginning  to  Ije 
known  to  Americans,  but  over  whom  Europe  has 
been  raving  for  some  time,  Dr.  Nordau  calls  an  im- 
tation  of  Malt.  Whitman,  "a  crazy  American." 
Not  only  does  he  declare  Whitman  mad,  but  he 
denies  his  genius.  "  He  was  a  vagabond,  a  repro- 
bate rake,  and  his  poems  contain  outbursts  of  ero- 
tomania so  artlessly  shameless  that  their  parall.-l 
in  literature  could  hardly  be  found  with  the  author's 
name  attached.  For  his  fame  he  has  to  thank  just 
those  bestially  sensual  pieces,  which  first  drew  to 
him  the  attention  of  all  the  pruriency  of  America. 
He  is  morally  insane  and  incapable  of  distinguish- 
ing between  good  and  evil,  virtue  and  crime." 

It  is  in  flagellation  of  Ibsen  that  Max  Nordau 
revels.  He  classifies  him  as  an  "ego-maniac" 
ratherthan  as  a  "mystical  degenerate.'  "His  ego- 
mania assumes  the  form  of  anarchism.  He  is  in  a 
state  of  constant  revolt  against  all  that  exists.  He 
never  exercises  rational  criticism  with  regard  to 
this;  he  never  shows  what  is  bad,  why  it  is  bad, 
and  how  it  could  be  made  better.  No ;  he  only  re- 
proaches it  with  its  existence,  and  has  only  one 
longing — to  destroy  it.  *  "  The  pretended  'real- 
ist '  knows  nothing  of  real  life.  He  does  not  com- 
prehend it;  he  does  not  even  see  it,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  renew  from  it  his  store  of  impressions, 
idea",  and  judgments.  *  *  In  addition  to  his 
mysticism  and  ego-mania,  Ibsen's  extraordinary 
poverty  of  ideas  indicates  another  stigma  of  degen- 
eracy. Superficial  or  ignorant  judges  who  appraise 
an  artist's  intellectual  wealth  by  the  number  of 
volumes  he  has  produced  believe  that  when  they 
point  at  the  high  pile  of  a  degenerate's  works  they 
have  victoriously  refuted  the  accusation  of  his  in. 
fecundity.  The  well-informed  are,  of  course,  not 
entrapped  by  this  paltry  method  of  proof.  The 
history  of  insane  literature  knows  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  in  which  fools  have  written  and  pub- 
lished dozens  of  thick  volumes.  *  *  And  this 
malignant,  anti-social  simpleton,  highly  gifted,  it 
must  be  admitted,  in  the  technique  of  the  stage, 
they  have  had  the  audacity  to  try  to  raise  upon  the 
shield  as  the  great  world-poet  of  the  closing  cen- 
tury. His  partisans  have  continued  to  shout, 
'  Ibsen  is  a  great  poet  I  '  until  all  stronger  judg- 
ments have  become  at  le.ist  hesitating,  ana  feebler 
ones  wholly  subjugated." 

Those  who  have  read  Tolstoi,  especially  his  soci- 
ological works,  will  hardly  agree  with  Dr.  Nordau's 
judgment  that  "  his  complaints  and  his  mockery 
are  certainly  childish. "  He  believes  that  Tolstoi  is 
honest,  but  he  allows  no  soundness  in  Tolstoi's  the- 
ory of  life. 

Paul  Verlaine,  the  chief  of  the  Symbolists,  is  de- 
clared crazy:  "  In  lunatic  asylums  there  are  many 
patients  whose  disease  is  less  deep-seated  and  in- 
curable than  is  that  of  this  irrespmsible  circulaire 
at  large,  whom  only  ignorant  judges  could  have  con- 
demned for  his  epileptoid  crimes. 

"A  second  leader  among  the  Symbolists,  whose 
prestige  is  in  no  quarter  disputed,  is  M.  Stephane 
Mallarme.  He  is  the  most  curious  phenomenon  in 
the  intellectual  life  of  contemporary  France.  Al- 
though long  past  fifty  years  of  age,  he  has  written 
hardly  anything,  and  the  little  that  is  known  of 
him  is,  in  the  opinion  of  his  most  unreserved  ad- 
mirers, of  no  account;  and  yet  he  is  esteemed  as  a 
very  great  poet,  and  the  utter  infertility  of  his  pen, 
the  entire  absence  of  any  single  work  which  he  can 
produce  as  evidence  of  his  poetical  capacity,  is 
prized  as  his  greatest  merit,  and  as  a  most  striking 
proof  of  his  intellectual  importance.  »  *  ♦ 
Empty  Mallarme  is  the  fetich  of  the  Symbolists, 
who,  It  must  be  admitted,  are  intellectually  far  be- 
low the  Senegal  negroes.  This  position  of  a  cala- 
bash worshiped  on  bended  knees  he  has  obtained 
by  oral  discom'se.  Every  week  he  gathers  round 
him  embryonic  poets  and  authors,  and  develops  his 
art  theories  before  them.  He  speaks  just  as  liorice 
and  Kahn  write.  He  strings  together  obscure  and 
wondrous  words,  at  which  his  disciples  become  as 
stupid  as  if  a  mill-wheel  were  going  round  in  their 
heads,  so  that  they  leave  him  as  if  intoxicated,  and 
with  the  impression  that  incomprehensible,  super- 
human disclosm'es  have  been  made  to  them." 

Writing  of  latter-day  music.  Dr.  Nordau  says : 
"The  audience  go  to  their  concert-room  in  quest 
of  Tantalus  moods,  and  leave  it  with  all  the  nervous 
exhaustion  of  a  young  pair  of  lovers,  who  for  hours 
at  nightly  tryst  have  sought  to  exchange  caresses 
through  a  closely  barred  window. 

"  Richard  Wagner  is  in  himself  alone  charged 
with  a  greater  abundance  of  degeneration  than  all 
the  degenerates  put  together  with  whom  we  have 
hitherto  become  acquainted.  The  etigmata  of  this 
morbid  condition  are  united  in  him  in  the  most 
complete  and  most  luxurious  development.  He 
displays  in  the  general  conatitation  of  hia  mind  the 


persecution  mania,  megalomania,  and  mysticism; 
iu  his  instincts,  vague  philanthropy,  anarchism,  a 
craving  for  revolt,  and  contradiction ;  in  his  writ- 
ings, all  the  signs  of  graphomania — namely,  inco- 
iicreiice,  fugitive  ideation, and  a  tendency  to  idiotic 
punning;  and,  as  the  groundwork  of  his  being,  the 
characteristic  emotionalism  of  color  at  once  erotic 
and  religiously  enthusiastic."  He  allows  that 
Wagner  was  an  eminently  gifted  musician,  but  his 
music  he  terms  unnatural,  "  absolutely  barren,  and 
incapable  of  profiting  either  normal  fishes  or  nor- 
mal birds." 

Dr.  Nordau  describes  "  Society  "  walking  through 
an  art  gallery.  "They  stop  by  preference,"  says 
he,  "  before  Henry  Martin's  '  Every  JIan  and  His 
Chimera,'  in  which  bloated  figures,  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  yellow  broth,  are  doing  incomprehensible 
things  that  need  profound  explanation;  or  before 
Jean  Beraud's  'Christ  and  the  .Adulteress,' 
where,  in  a  Parisian  dining-room,  in  the  midst  of 
a  company  in  dress  coats,  and  before  a  woman  in 
ball  dress,  a  Christ  robed  in  correct  Oriental  gear, 
and  n  ith  an  orthodox  halo,  acts  a  scene  out  of  the 
Gospel;  or  before  Haffaelli's  topers  and  cut-throats 
of  the  purlieus  of  Paris,  drawn  in  high  relief,  but 
jiainted  with  ditch  water  and  dissolved  clay." 

At  the  end  of  his  book.  Dr.  Nordau  prophesies  a 
reaction,  but  he  has  no  faith  in  it  coming  for  a  full 
lialf-century  yet,  which  makes  one  wish  to  skip  a 
few  years.  But  in  the  publication  of  such  a  book 
there  is  promise  oi  a  reaction,  and  the  protests 
made  by  men  of  less  note  and  scholarship  will 
serve  to 'speed  the  day  of  more  wholesome  literature 
and  art.  

SCOTCH  NOVELISTS. 

The  following  interesting  conversation  took  place 
recently  between  "  Ian  MacLaren  "  (Sir.  Watson), 
author  of  "Beside  the  Bonnie  Briar  Bush,"  and  an 
interviewer.    -Mr.  Watson  declared  tliat : 

"  A^suie-lly,  Scott  is  our  lord  and  master.  But 
the  Scottish  school,  of  which  1  am  speaking,  repre- 
senis  only  one-half  of  Scott's  influence  in  modem 
literature.  Scott  ruled  the  whole  kingdom  of  fic- 
tion with  unquestioned  sway.  At  his  death  hia 
scepter  was  broken  into  two  parts.  One  has  de- 
scended, through  Gait  and  Wilson,  to  Mr.  Barrie; 
the  other  has  just  dropped  fiom  the  hands  of 
Stevenson,  in  the  kingdom  of  Romance.  The 
majority  of  the  Scottish  writers  of  to-day  are  work- 
ing at  this  interpretation  of  particular  districts,  in 
the  light  of  general  humanity." 

"  They  have  covered  the  country  pretty  com- 
pletely, haven't  they?" 

"  Yes,  indeed.  Before  very  long,  if  things  go  on 
as  they  have  been  doing,  there  will  be  no  county 
council  in  Scotland  but  will  have  its  novelist, 
just  as  it  now  has  its  lecturer  on  technical  educa- 
tion." 

"Only  it  won't  be  quite  so  easy  to  fill  his  place 
by  advertisement,  will  it?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.  An  editor  of  my  acquaint- 
ance is  looking  out  just  now  for  a  competent  local 
novelist  for  Wales.  There  is  one,  but  he  writes 
only  in  Welsh,  and  is  untranslatable.  But  a  young 
man  has  been  found  who  promises  fairly,  and  is  be- 
ing given  a  trial." 

"Not  a  very  romantic  method,"  I  said.  "How 
far  is  the  United  Kingdom  covered  at  present?  " 

"  Oh,  you  could  make  a  map  that  would  show, 
at  least  in  Scotland,  more  names  than  blanks.  To 
begin  with,  indeed,  a  good  Highland  novelist  ia 
still  a  desideratum." 

"William  Black?" 

"  Too  rieu.r  jeu.  He  writes  like  an  outsider  who 
gets  his  stories  from  the  keepers  when  he  goes  up 
for  the  shooting  and  fishing.  To  come  South,  we 
have  Aberdeenshire,  so  well  treated  by  the  late  Dr. 
Alexander,  who  has  been  undeservedly  neglected. 
George  Macdonald,  too,  you  mustn't  omit.  Then 
we  come  to  Forfarshire  and  Thrums.  Then,  in  the 
region  round  Dundee,  you  have  old  Robert  Latto. 
In  Fife  we  find  Mr.  Aleldrum,  the  author  of  '  Mar- 
gredel,'  and  Gabriel  Setoun,  with  his  sketches  of 
Wemyss.  Then,  to  go  west,  there  is  Mr.  Crockett 
in  his  earlier  vein,  before  romances  claimed  him 
for  their  own,  in  Galloway.  In  Ayrshire  one  re- 
members John  Gait,  who  is  one  of  the  first  links 
in  the  chain  of  continuity  between  the  ficti'.n  of  to- 
day and  Scott.  There  is  Mr.  William  M'allace,  too, 
whose  '  Scotland  Yesterday  '  deserved  much  more 
success  than  it  obtained." 

"  What  about  the  Borders?  " 

"They  have  not  been  touched  since  the  day  of 
Wilson  and  Hogg.  You  see,  again,  how  steadily 
Scotsmen  have  been  working  at  this  local  '  litera- 
ture '  for  the  last  century.  Don't  forget  Moir,  with 
his  Dalkeith  tailor.  When  we  cross  uie  Border,  we 
find  Mr.  Howard  Pease  at  work  in  Northumber- 
land, but  England  has  not  so  much  to  show  aa 
Scotland  in  this  line  of  work.  The  Eastern  coun- 
tries, for  instance,  await  their  sacred  bard.  There 
are,  however,  Mr.  Walter  Raymond,  in  Somerset- 
shire; Mr.  Hardy,  in  Wessex;  Mr.  Qiiiller-Couch, 
in  Cornwall ;  Air.  Blackmore,  in  Devonshire;  and 
a  few  others  who  are  working  out  this  local  litera- 
ture in  quite  a  scientific  manner." 
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OF  BOOKS  AND  THEIR  MAKERS. 

L.  B.  Pembertoii,  of  Loa  Angeles,  haa  written  a 
abort  epic,  "  Sappho,"  which  is  spoken  of  moat  on- 
thusiaatically  by  tlie  ICastern  press.  The  New  York 
World,  for  instance,  aays  that  if  it  had  only  been 
written  two  hundred  years  ago,  people  of  to-day 
would  rave  over  it.  Yet  he  has  had  to  publish  it  him- 
self, and  will  probably  have  to  hire  people  to  read 
it.  There  are  hundreds  of  comparatively  unknown 
men  in  this  country  and  in  England  writing  verse 
to-day  who  would  be  as  well  known  as  Green  or 
Gray,  Campbell  or  Pollock,  if  they  had  had  the 
fortune  to  be  born  two  hundred  j'ears  ago. 

A  New  York  reviewer,  in  writing  of  Dudley  War- 
ner's novel,  "The  Golden  House,"  speaks  this  true 
word:  "  Every  new  novel  about  the  rich  and  fash- 
ionable society  of  New  York  serves  to  confirm  on» 
of  two  impressions :  either  it  is  the  dullest  and 
most  purposeless  society  that  ever  was  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  or  the  novelists  are  so  far  from  being 
in  it  that  their  works  may  be  classed  properly  only 
as  speculations  on  the  vague,  the  vast,  the  dazzling 
unknown."  .\nd  as  Mr.  Warner  has  seen  New 
York  society  from  the  inside,  the  conclusion  is  not 
compliraent:iry  to  the  "Four  Hundred." 

Lincoln  wrote  verses  in  his  youth.  Two  of  his 
poems  are  given  by  Nicolay  and  Hay  in  their  re- 
cent edition  of  Lincoln's  works.  He  broke  himself 
of  the  verse  habit  after  he  got  into  politics.  One 
remarkable  bit  of  correspondence  for  the  first  time 
made  public  in  these  works  is  Seward's  memoran- 
dum, sent  to  the  President  on  April  1,  1861,  enti- 
tled "  Some  Thoughts  for  the  President's  Consider- 
ation," in  which  he  proposed  to  stifle  domestic  dis- 
cord by  a  vigorous  foreign  policy  looking  to  war 
■with  France  and  Spain,  and  poasibly  Great  Britain 
and  Russia.  The  Secretary  even  offers  to  ruu  the 
government  for  the  Western  President:  "  It  ia  not 
my  especial  pro'vince  (to  cany  on  war) ;  but  I  nei- 
ther seek  to  evade  nor  assume  responsibility." 
The  Secretary's  offer  was  rejected  with  tact,  but 
briefly  and  decisively,  on  the  very  same  day  that  it 
was  made. 

Mra.  E.  Lynn  Linton  has  for  years  been  recog- 
nized as  one  of  Kngland's  ablest  writers.  There 
baa  been  much  of  her  work  in  the  American  maga- 
zines, and  it  has  always  been  of  a  decent  and  read- 
able character,  which  is  much  more  than  can  be 
said  of  most  of  the  writing  by  English  women  that 
is  seen  to-day.  Mra.  Linton,  although  intellectual 
and  a  writer,  is  not  a  new  woman.  The  whole  new 
woman  movement  disgusts  lier,  and  she  haa  just 
written  a  story  entitled,  "  The  New  Woman  "  (The 
Merriam  Company),  in  which  a  most  repulsive 
picture  is  painted  of  this  end-of-the-century  crea- 
ture. She  pictures  a  sensual  young  woman,  wed 
in  her  teens  to  a  man  unsuited  to  her,  and  turning 
into  a  painted  and  shrieking  platform  orator,  in 
which  capacity  she  stumps  a  parliamentary  division 
for  a  Woman's  candidate  against  her  own  husband. 
More,  the  Woman's  candidate  makes  mad  love  to 
her,  and  she,  having  adopted  free  love  as  a  theory, 
is  ready  to  elope  with  him  until  she  discovers  that 
he  has  a  neglected  wife  living.  The  knowledge 
that  she  cannot  be  married  to  him  after  being 
divorced  from  her  husband  jars  upon  her  sensibili- 
ties, and  she  addresses  her  suave  lover,  who  is 
pictured  as  a  sham  of  the  worst  sort,  as  a  serpent, 
a  fiend,  and  a  devil.  This  really  leaves  but  little 
to  say.  Phcebe — that's  her  name — abandons  the 
Woman's  candidate,  washes  off  her  paint,  and  seta 
out  to  be  good.  She  now  wishes  to  win  back  her 
handsome  husband's  regard,  but  it  ia  too  late. 
Outwardly  reconciled,  the  husband  cherishes  a  se- 
cret grief,  having  missed  the  spotless  curate's 
daughter  who  never  used  paint,  who  had  such  a 
way  with  children,  and  who  might  have  made  such 
a  nice  wife— all  because  he  was  married  too  young 
to  a  New  Woman. 

Ex-Congressman  Thomas  Dunn  English,  the  au- 
thor of  "Sweet  Alice,  Ben  Bolt,"  haa  read  "Trilby," 
and  doesn't  think  much  of  it.  Heaaya:  "'Alice, 
Ben  Bolt,'  ia  the  best  thing  in  it;  and  I've  never 
had  much  of  an  opinion  of  'Alice,  Ben  Bolt.'  " 

The  New  Woman  doean't  like  the  Bible  aa  it 
standa,  therefore  there  must  be  a  woman'a  Bible. 
Elizabeih  Cady  Stanton,  who  is  now  eighty  years 
of  age,  has  consecrated  the  remainder  of  her  life  to 
the  bringing  out  of  this  new  revised  version  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Instead  of  bringing  out  an  ex- 
purgated edition  of  the  Bible,  which  young  people 
could  read,  from  which  would  be  eliminated  many 
of  those  stories  which  make  it  read  aa  if  it  were  the 
product  of  a  I/ondon  womac,  Mrs.  Stanton  and  her 
co-workera  are  plodding  through  the  book  interpret- 
ing the  passages  in  which  woman  is  placed  in  a  sec- 
ondary position  to  man.    It  is  pointed  out,  for  in- 


stance, that  there  are  two  accounts  of  the  creation 
of  woman,  one  of  which  places  lier  on  an  equality 
with  man,  another  which  involves  a  vulgar  surgical 
operation.    The  latter  is  declared  an  allegory. 

The  "  interpretation  "  given  of  the  interview  be- 
tween Satan  and  Eve,  which  led  to  man's  fall,  is 
that,  if  true,  it  was  creditable  to  woman  aa  a  seeker 
after  knowledge,  a  line  which  didn't  seem  to  inter- 
est Adam  in  the  least ;  but  the  probability  is  that 
the  story  is  not  true,  because  unworthy  of  a  just 
God. 

If  all  the  interpretations  are  to  be  like  those  al- 
ready juinted,  thia  new  veraion  will  have  no  other 
efl'ect  than  to  develop  such  disbelief  in  the  Bible  aa 
will  make  any  version  useless  to  the  New  Woman. 
Besides  the  venerable  Mrs.  Stanton,  those  who  are 
engaged  in  this  work  are  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard, 
Lady  Somerset,  Mrs.  Mary  Livermore,  Rev.  Olym- 
pia  brown,  Kev.  Phiebe  Hanaford, Sarah  A.  Under- 
wood, Frances  Ellen  Burr,  Helen  Gardner,  and 
Ivlisa  Frances  Lord  of  London. 

Boston  has  a  new  god — a  successor  to  Browning, 
Meredith,  and  Ibsen — Maurice  Maeterlinck,  a  Bel- 
gian. M.  Maeterlinck,  who  has  been  called  "a 
greater  than  Shakespeare,"  is  the  high  priest  of 
Slodern  Symbolism,  and,  of  course.  Modern  Sym- 
bolism is  something  very  obscure,  else  Boston 
would  have  none  of  it.  Mr.  Richard  Hovey  has 
done  the  world  the  great  favor  of  translating  his 
symbolic  master  into  English.  The  works  trans- 
lated are  pla5'S,aU  more  or  less  Ibseniah,  but  chiefly 
remarkable  for  their  horror.  Several  of  these  plays 
have  been  successful  in  Europe,  and  one.  we  be- 
lieve, was  presented  by  amateurs  in  New  York  not 
long  since.  M.  Maeterlinck,  to  judge  from  his 
plays,  is  in  a  constant  state  of  jim-jams,  and  wants 
the  world  to  enjoy  his  creepy  feeling. 

Another  symbolist  whom  Boston  worships  is 
William  Sharp,  the  English  ix)et,  who  has  fallen 
into  the  writing  of  "Interludes,"  an  illuminative 
passage  from  one  of  which,  "The  Fallen  God," 
follows.  'The  scene  is  laid  in  a  "  vast  hollow  among 
barren  hills,  whereon  no  living  thing  moves  or  has 
being,  and  where  no  flower  blooms,  no  grass  or  any 
green  thing  grows  ever."  There  is  a  gigantic  hoi- 
low,  in  which  is  a  fallen  altar,  ancient  beyond  the 
ken  of  man,  and  prostrated  as  it  lay  even  in  dim 
antiquity.  Upon  this  ruined,  ancient  altar  sits  the 
Prophet.  In  his  eyes  a  woe  more  terrible  than  the 
desolation  of  the  sky  overhead.  Below  is  an  in- 
numerable throng. 

The  Prophet — What  would  ye,  0  blind  leaders  of 
the  blind? 

The  Priest— Our  God !    Our  God ! 

The  Prophet— There  is  no  God.  (Terrible  is  the 
wail  from  the  people.) 

The  People — We  have  endured  to  the  end.  We 
are  wearj^ ;  we  are  weary.    O  God ! 

The  Prophet — What  would  ye? 

The  People— Our  God  I    Our  God  I 

The  Prophet — There  is  no  God. 

The  People — Have  we  suffered,  endured,  agon- 
ized, passioned,  hoped  against  hope,  and  all  in 
vain? 

The  Prophet— There  is  no  God. 

The  People — Have  we  wrought  in  vain  ? 

The  Prophet — Yea,  so. 

The  People — And  is  there  no  God? 

The  Prophet — There  is  no  God.  (As  a  howl  of  a 
wild  beast  is  the  voice  of  the  multitude.) 

Boston  will  find  these  dealers  in  the  obscure  and 
black  highly  diverting,  but  the  fad  won't  spread. 

Mrs.  Caffyn,  who  wrote  "  The  Yellow  Aster,"  has 
written  another  book,  "Children of  Circumstance," 
which  is  as  badly  written  as  her  first,  and  even 
more  ridiculous  in  its  story.  The  heroine  is  a  Miss 
Bering,  who  has  a  scheme  for  redeeming  the  pros- 
titutes of  London  by  living  with  them,  and  treating 
them  to  midnight  beer  suppers. 

Professor  Norton  has  brought  together  James 
Russell  Lowell's  last  work  in  verse  in  a  small  vol- 
ume, which,  under  the  title  of  "At  Sundown,"  will 
shortly  be  issued  by  Houghton,  Mifllin  &  Co.  The 
same  publishers  announce  a  study  of  Christ  as  He 
appeared  to  the  Jewish  observers  of  his  own  day. 
"As  Others  Saw  Him  "  will  be  the  title  of  the  vol- 
ume. It  will  be  issued  anonymously,  but  it  is  said 
to  be  written  by  a  Jewish  scholar  of  large  attain- 
ments. 

JOHN   FISKE'S  BOYHOOD. 

John  Fiske,  the  American  historian,  must  take 
rank  with  Macauley,  Goethe,  and  other  prodigies,  if 
the  following  statement  made  by  a  friend  ia  true : 

"  At  7  he  was  reading  Ctcaar,  and  had  read  Rol- 
lin,  Joaephua,  and  Goldamith's  Greece.  Before  he 
was  8  he  had  read  the  whole  of  Shakespeare,  and 
a  good  deal  of  Milton,  Bunyan,  and  Pope.  He  be- 
gan Greek  at  9.  By  11  he  had  read  Gibbon,  Rob- 
ertson, and  Prescott,  and  most  of  Froissart,  and  at 
the  same  age  wrote  from  memory  a  chronological 
table  from  B.  C.  1000  to  A.  D.  1820,  filling  a  quarto 
blank  book  of  60  pages.  At  12  he  had  read  most  of 
the  CoUectandea  Graeca  Maiora,  by  the  aid  of  a 
Greek-Latin  dictionary,   and  the  next  year  had 


read  the  whole  of  Virgil,  Horace,  Tacitus,  Sallust, 
and  .Suetonius,  and  nmch  of  Livy,  Cicero,  Ovid, 
Catullus,  and  Juvenal.  At  the  same  time  he  had 
gone  through  Euclid,  plane  and  spherical  trigono- 
metry, surveying  and  navigation,  and  analytic 
geometry,  and  was  well  on  into  the  differential 
calculu?.  At  1-5  he  could  read  Plato  and  Herodo- 
tus at  sight,  and  was  beginning  German.  Within 
the  next  year  he  was  keeping  his  diary  in  Spanish, 
and  was  reading  French,  Italian,  and  Portuguese. 
He  began  Hebrew  at  17,  and  took  up  Sanskrit  the 
next  year.  Meanwhile  tliis  omnivorous  reader  was 
delving  in  science,  getting  hia  knowledge  from 
books  and  not  from  the  laboratory  or  the  field.  He 
averaged  twelve  hours'  study  daily,  twelve  months 
in  the  year,  before  he  was  16,  and  afterward  nearly 
fifteen  hours  daily,  working:  with  persistent  energy ; 
yet  he  maintained  the  most  robust  health,  and  en- 
tered with  enthusiasm  into  out-of-door  life." 


Mauvais',  769  Market  St.    Sheet  Music  at  half- 
price.    Pianos :  Decker  &  Son ;  Marshall  &  Wendell. 


TALKING 

OF 

BOOKS. 

Jerome  K.  Jerome  says  that  his  oldest  and 
sweetest  pipe  is  his  best  friend.  But  we 
can't  agree  with  the 
clever  Jerome.  What 
would  a  pipe  be  with- 
out a  book?  And  all 
that  a  book  asks  in  re- 
turn for  the  pleasure 
it  gives  is  that  it  be 
given  a  neat  berth  on 
the  shelf  of  a  book  case. 
When  you  talk  book 
cases,  that's  where  we 
come  in.  For  we  have 
a  hundred  different 
kinds  at  a  hundred 
different  prices.  Some- 
thing for  the  modest  parlor  of  the  flat  and 
something  for  the  library  in  the  mansion. 
The  prices  allow  of  no  complaint  on  that 
score. 

CALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE    COMPANY 

(N.  P.  Cole  &  Co.) 

117=123  Geary  Street 


THE  POPULAR  BOOKSTORE 

CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH 
ANY  BOOK  IN  PRINT 

10  POST  STREET,  S.  F.,  OAL. 


GOOD  WORK. 


FAIR  PRICES. 


JAMES  H.   BARRY, 

PRINTER, 


"THE  STAR"  OFFICE, 


29  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


MRS.  NETTIE     LI  A  I  D 

HARRISON'S    nrMrv. 

INVIGOEATOE 


stops  advance  of  Graynessi  In- 
duces VigorouH  Secretion  of  the 
Natural  Coloriug  Pigment. 

Continued  application  canses 
Rich  and  LuxurlouB  Hair  to 
Grow  on  Balti  Heads. 

Is  Guaranteed  to  be  Better  than 
any  other  Hair  Vigor  made. 

Free  from  any  Toisou 
FRICE.  11.00. 

Sold  by  all  DnigRiBta. 
MRS.     NETTIE     HARRISON, 

40  Q««rv  St.,  San  Francisco  Oal. 


ARTHUR      McEVVEN'S    LETTER. 


TRACY,  WIMAN,  AND  DANA. 

Tracy  May  Be  President,  Wiman  Has  Great   Schemes 
Afoot,  and  Dana  Doesn't  Want  to  Go  to  Jail. 

Nkw  YoitK,  March  21,  1895. 

I  have  seen  to-day  three  noted  men,  one  the 
greatest  journalist  of  the  day,  another  a  business 
man  who  has  just  escaped  Sing  Sing,  the  third  a 
Presidential  possibility  in  '96 — Charles  A.  Dana, 
Erastus  Wiman,  and  General  B.  F.  Tracy,  and  o( 
these  I  shall  write. 

There  is  already  much  talk  among  politicians  as 
to  the  Republican  Presidential  nominee  of  next 
year.  The  success  with  which  the  Republican 
party  has  met  everywhere  during  the  last  year 
and  a  half  has  made  the  politicians  confident  that 
they  have  but  to  choose  an  available  man  to  carry 
not  only  all  the  Northern  States,  but  some  of  the 
Southern.  It  was  not  till  last  night  that  I  had 
heard  General  Tracy  spoken  of  as  a  possibility. 
There  were  several  men  of  business,  law,  and  pol- 
itics gathered  in  one  of  the  little  card  rooms  of  the 
UnioE  League.  Some  one  had  mentioned  Steve 
Klkins  as  a  possible  nominee,  but  no  one  treated 
the  matter  seriously.  Elkins,  it  was  universally 
agreed,  could  not  carry  the  Blaine  strength,  he 
could  not  even  carry  his  own  State  in  a  popular 
election,  and  he  was  too  rich.  Ex-President  Harri- 
son was  spoken  of  respectfully,  but  not  with  enthu- 
siasm. "  If  we  are  to  hav.i  a  Western  man,  he  will 
be  Allison,"  said  one  of  the  group.  "How  about 
McKinley?"  asked  another.  "Ohio  is  West  no 
longer,"  was  the  reply.  "But,  aside  from  that, 
McKinley  could  not  carry  New  York  or  Massachu- 
setts. He  bears  the  burden  of  his  bill.  We  would 
be  put  upon  the  defensive,  and  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford. The  whole  country  recognizes  the  McKinley 
bill  as  a  mistake."  This  was  a  Republican  who 
was  speaking,  and  a  prominent  one  locally.  "Tom" 
Reed  was  the  favorite  with  all.  "But,"  as  one 
said,  "  no  one  knows  what  he  will  do  in  the  next 
year  as  Speaker  of  the  House,  and,  though  he  may 
have  solid  New  England  behind  him,  would  he  be 
able  to  get  tlie  nomination?  The  McKinley  people 
and  the  Harrison  people  will  not  have  him  "  Then 
Tracy's  name  was  mentioned.  At  once  there  was 
a  general  expression  of  admiration  for  the  man,  and 
a  unanimous  prophecy  that  he  could  be  elected, 
and  would  make  a  splendid  President.  The  points 
raised  in  his  favor  might  be  summarized  so :  He  is 
a  New  Yorker,  a  lawyer,  was  the  surprise  of  the 
Harrison  Cabinet  and  its  most  popular  member, 
has  few,  if  any,  enemies,  has  the  friendship  of  all 
opposing  candidates,  has  never  attempted  to  be  a 
practical  politician,  is  big  enough  to  be  independ- 
ent, yet  could  get  Platt'a  influence,  because  the 
younger  Piatt  is  in  Tracy's  firm,  is  a  conservative 
onthetiriff  question,  has  no  record  on  the  silver 
question,  has  a  war  record  for  the  soldiers,  and  will 
catch  the  Mugwumps  with  his  civil  service  reform 
record.  There  is  no  other  New  Y'ork  man  who  could 
carry  so  many  elements  with  him  as  General  Tracy. 
Morton  is  out  of  the  running,  because  of  his  years. 
Depew  amuses  himself  by  occasionally  giving  the 
reasons  why  he  is  not  available.  Mayor  Strong  has 
been  spoken  of  as  a  possible  candidate,  but  he  could 
not  even  liave  this  aelegation,  because  of  his  antag- 
onisni  to  the  bosses.  It  would  not  be  surprising, 
therefore,  if  New  York  were  to  enter  tlie  field  with 
B.  F.  Tracy  as  her  candidate. 

The  reversal  of  the  decision  in  the  Wiman  caseia 
taken  as  a  dismissal  of  the  charge  against  the 
Staten  Island  boomer.  From  the  first,  public  sym- 
pathy has  largely  been  with  Wiman  ;  and  now  that 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  his  going  to  prison,  all  his 
old  friends  are  flocking  back  to  him.  I  have  known 
Wiman  for  several  years,  and  a  more  remarkable 
man  in  his  way  I  do  not  know  of  in  the  country. 
His  schemes  are  big,  his  heart  is  big,  and  his  head 
is  big.  For  a  dozen  years  he  has  fought  almost 
alone  and  unaided  for  reciprocity  with  Canada;  and 
but  for  his  alliance  with  the  Canadian  Liberal 
party,  he  would  to-day  be  a  British  "Sir,"  the  bribe 
having  been  offered  him  by  Macdonald.  The  im- 
provements which  have  made  Staten  Island  the 
most  desirable  place  of  suburban  residence  are  due 
to  Wiman.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  discoverer,  one 
might  say,  of  the  island.  With  the  spirit  and  en- 
thusiasm of  a  Western  town-builder,  he  has  given 
commercial  value  and  industrial  importance  to  this 
neglected  siiot.  At  one  time  he  had  a  scheme — not 
only  in  his  head,  but  a<Iopted  by  the  Haltimore  and 
Ohio  people — by  which  Staten  Island  was  to  be 
made  the  greatest  railroad  terminus  on  theAtlantic. 
The  plan  involved,  among  other  features,  the  tun- 
neling of  tlie  Narrows  to  Long  Island.  It  failed,  so 
Wiman  has  told  me,  only  because  of  the  sinking  of 
the  money  market,  and  it  will  he  revived.  Another 
of  his  great  sclienies  was  the  consolidation  of  all 
the  salt  properties  in  the  country,  and  their  sale  to 
an  English  syndicate.  Wiman  was  given  eight 
million  dollars  with  which  to  make  the  purchase, 
but  he  could  not  get  all  the  owners  to  sell.    At 


present  this  man  of  irrepressible  energy  is  making 
a  cobweb  of  Staten  Island  with  electric  railroad 
wires.  He  will  open  up  parts  of  the  island  which 
were  better  known  to  the  residents  of  Manhattan 
Island  one  hundred  j'ears  ago  than  they  are  to-day. 
Once,  when  be  was  agitating  for  commercial  uniou 
with  Canada,  managing  the  great  business  of  R.  G. 
Dun  &  Co.,  trying  to  float  the  bonds  of  a  large  body 
of  copper  mines  in  the  Lake  Superior  country,  and 
incidentally  running  several  smaller  enterprises,  I 
asked  him  how  he  managed  to  get  so  much  time  for 
newspaper  and  magazine  writing  as  he  did,  and  his 
answer  was  that  he  rose  every  day  at  five  in  the 
morning,  and  wrote  for  three  hours  before  break- 
fast. Even  when  he  was  in  immediate  danger  of  the 
State  f>enitentiary,  he  was  planning  enterprises  and 
holding  daily  conferences  with  men  of  wealth  who 
have  faith  in  his  judgment  and  honesty.  Even  if 
he  had  gone  to  prison,  he  would  not  have  ceased  liis 
business  as  a  promoter  and  speculator ;  and  the 
probability  is,  he  would  have  come  out  far  richer 
than  when  he  went  in.  He  would  have  done  the 
thinking,  and  had  others  to  do  the  work. 

While  VViman  is  rejoicing  in  bis  freedom,  Charles 
A.  Dana  is  making  a  strong  fight  to  keep  his.  The 
war  between  the  Associated  and  United  Press  Asso- 
ciations has  culminated  in  the  arrest  of  the  latter's 
president.  Twice  before  has  Mr.  Dana  been  wanted 
on  a  charge  of  libel  in  Washington,  and  both  times 
he  liasescaped  through  the  pleaof  non-jurisdiction. 
I  am  informed  on  most  credible  authority  that  but 
for  this  action,  brought  by  Mr.  Noycs  of  Washing- 
ton, a  compromise  would  have  been  arrived  at  be- 
tween the  two  associations  which  would  have  given 
the  West  exclusively  to  the  Associated  Press.  It  is 
not  very  likely  to  happen,  but  it  would  certainly  be 
strange  if  Mr.  Dana,  the  patriarch  of  Newspaper 
Row,  should  end  his  days  in  a  prison.  The  man's 
life  leads  one  to  believe  anything  possible  in  his 
case.  In  his  young  manhood  he  lived  with  Emer- 
son, Margaret  Fuller,  and  Olcott  in  the  Brook  Farm 
community.  There  he  was  a  dreamer  and  a  poet. 
Later  he  became  Horace  Greeley's  right-hand  man 
on  the  Tribune,  and  to  him  is  due  tlie  making  of 
that  paper  from  the  news  standpoint.  As  Stanton's 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  he  was  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Lincoln  Administration  in  the  field.  As 
editor  of  the  Sun,  he  became  the  public  defender  of 
Tweed,  and,  more  recently,  of  Croker.  He  followed 
General  Grant  into  the  grave  with  his  persecutions, 
and  delights  even  yet  in  taking  a  fling  at  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  whom  he  maligned  and  villified  for 
twenty  years  of  his  life.  Although  the  editor  of  a 
professedly  Democratic  paper,  he  never  has  sup- 
ported any  Democratic  national  candidate  in  good 
faith  since  Tilden ;  and  even  when  the  Sun  was 
losing  subscribers  at  the  rate  of  1 ,000  a  week  (so  the 
report  then  ran),  he  kept  up  his  fire  on  President 
Cleveland.  And  yet  there  is  not  a  more  gentle,  a 
kinder,  a  more  cultivated  gentleman  in  all  the  land. 
He  can  talk  in  six  European  languages,  and  has  the 
finest  private  collection  of  bric-a-brac  in  the  coun- 
try. He  is  an  authority  on  horticulture,  and  the 
men  in  his  office  look  up  to  him  as  to  a  father.  The 
strange  mixture  in  the  man  is  illustrated  by  a  row 
of  books  I  saw  not  long  ago  on  his  desk  in  the  sunny 
corner  of  the  San  building.  Between  a  volume  of 
Thomas  a  Kempis  and  another  of  Tasso  w.is  a  cam- 
paign life  of  Ben.  Butler.  The  man's  life  has  been 
a  strange  mixture  of  the  practical  and  the  ideal. 
He  has  the  scholarship  of  a  Charles  Eliot  Norton, 
and  the  poetic  instinct  of  a  Lowell,  and  yet  he 
has  been  the  champion  of  nearly  everything  and 
everybody  who  has  been  corrupt  or  criminal  in  the 
community,  and  the  most  violent  assailant  of 
nearly  all  things  that  made  for  purer  politics  or 
cleaner  life.  Nobody  expects  him  to  go  to  jail,  no- 
body wants  him  to,  but,  as  has  been  said  before 
now,  there's  no  telling  where  Dana  will  land  next. 

FiNDLEV. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  ART. 


Work  thou  for  pleasure ;  paint  or  sing  or  carve 
The  thing  thou  lovest,  though  the  body  starve. 
Who  works  for  glory  misses  oft  the  goal ; 
Who  works  for  money  coins  his  very  soul. 
Work  for  the  work's  sake,  then,  and  it  may  be 
That  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  thee. 

— Kenyan  Cox  in  the  Century. 

TEN    dollars'    WORTn    OF   SOUL. 

"Work  thou  for  pleasure;   paint  or  sing  or  carve 
The  thing  thou  lovest,  though  the  body  starve. 
Who  works  for  money  misses  oft  the  goal; 
Who  works  for  money  coins  his  very  soul." 

Thus  sings  an  artist  in  a  magazine. 
And  coins  a  slice  of  soul ;  for  well  I  ween 
They  cashed  his  draft;  else  disappointment  keen. 
—  C.  B.  Loomis  in  Life. 

An  advertisement  in 

ARTHUR  McEWEN'S  LETTER 

Is  seen  by  the  intelligent  men  and  women  of  the  Coast. 


<!il?LDOVER,  KENTCOUNTT^ 


DUNHAM,  GARRI6M  &  HATDEN  GO. 

Incorporated  February  7th  1888. 

17  AND  19  Beale  St.,    18,  20,  22,  24  Main  St. 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


HUeDWllRE.  IROf!.  STEEL  illJD  BRASS 


RAILROAD,  MINING   AND   MILL  SUPPLIES. 

IRON  PIPE,  TUBES,  FITTING,  ETC. 

NEW    YORK    OFFICE: 
107     CHAMBEBS    STBEET. 


CELEBRATE  THE  NEW  ERA 


BY  PRESENTING  YOURSELF 
WITH  A  CASE  OF  THE  BEST 
WHISKY  MADE.  IT  IS 
CALLED 

Old   Pepper 

WHISKY 

MADE  BY 

JOS.     E.     PEPPER    &     CO .  , 

Lexington,    Kentucky. 


SOLE   AGENTS. 

CARROLL    &    CARROLL, 

306  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
SAN  FBANCI8VO    SAVINGS    UNION, 

532  California  Street. 


Receives  depnsita  and  make  Loans  on  real  estate  security. 

OiTicK  Hooks,  6  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.    Saturday  evenings,  tor 

receipt  of  deposits  only,  6:30  to  8. 


NOTICE    TO    CREDITORS. 

Estate  of  Albert  Garnback,  deceased. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  by  the  undcrslcned.  Administrator 
of  the  Estate  of  tlie  naid  deceased,  to  the  Creditors  of. and 
all  persous  having  claims  against,  the  said  deceased,  to  ex- 
hibit them  with  the  iieceKsary  vouchers,  within  four  (4) 
months  after  the  Urst  publication  ol  this  notice,  to  the  said 
administrator  at  his  omoe,  319  Pine  street,  San  Francisco 


Francisco,  State  of  Callforuia. 


A.  C.  FRKESE, 


Administrator  ol  the  EsUte  of  Albert  Oarnback.  deceased 
Dated  at  San  Francisco.  February  28,  lfrj5. 
J.  D.  SoLLtVAN,  Attorney  for  Administrator. 


NOTICE    TO    CREDITORS. 

Estate  of  Charles  Greonberg,  deceased. 

Notice  Is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned.  Administrator 
of  the  Estate  01  the  said  deceased,  to  the  Creditors  of  and 
all  persons  having  claims  agulnst,  the  said  deceased,  to  ex- 
hibit them  with  the  necessary  vouchers,  within  four  (4) 
months  alter  the  first  publication  of  this  notice,  to  the  said 
admmistrator  at  his  offlce,  319  Pine  street,  San  Francisco 
California,  the  same  being  his  place  for  the  transactii 

the  business  of  the  said  estate  '     • 

Francisco,  titate  of  California 


of 


the  business  of  the  said  estate  in  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco,  titate  of  California. 
.,,,..        ,   ,.    ^  A.  C.  FREE8E, 

Adralnlstrator  of  the  Estate  of  Charles  Qreenberg,  deceaaed. 

Dated  at  San  Francisco,  February  2S,  1895. 

J.  D.  eoLLivAN,  Attorney  for  Administrator 
819  Pine  BlreeU 


ARTHUR    MoEWEN'S    LETTER. 


EVEN-HANDED  -JUSTICE 

Pasa-lssuer  Huntington  Convicted  after  a  Fair  Trial. 

[  Witli  apologies  to  Judge  Wallace,  Jury-Briber 
Hurley,  and  the  dailij  pres».\ 

Collia  P.  Huntington,  the  pase-ieeuer,  made  sev- 
eral scenes  in  Judge  Morrow's  Court  yesterday. 
The  hour  of  10  arrived,  and,  although  plenty  of 
jurora  attended,  and  the  Judge,  District  Attorney, 
and  counsel  were  ready,  there  was  no  Huntington. 
Word  came  from  the  County  Jail  that  the  pass- 
issuer  WHS  too  sick  to  attend.  He  had  refused  to 
rise,  and  protested  that  a  week's  respite  would  be 
necessary. 

"  Let  him  be  brought  here  at  once,"  said  the 
Judge. 

It  was  about  10 :  45  when  Huntington  appeared. 
The  accused  came  into  court  with  neither  collar  nor 
cravat,  and  with  a  wild  look  in  his  eye.  He  was 
manifestly  very  nervous,  and  trembled  like  a  leaf. 

When  the  case  was  called,  Huntington  rose  and 
demanded  a  week's  continuance.  *'  I'm  very  sick, 
your  Honor,"  he  pleaded.  "I'm  really  not  fit  to 
go  on." 

But  there  was  no  proof  that  Huntington  was 
not  shamming,  and  so  Judge  Morrow  ordered  the 
trial  to  proceed.  Huntington  took  his  seat,  and 
kept  muttering:  "1  can't  be  here;  this  isn't  fair; 
I'm  railroaded  and  convicted."  Tlien  he  would 
cry  piteously. 

When  District  Attorney  Foote  commenced  to  ex- 
amine the  jurors,  Huntington  made  another  speech. 
He  accused  hia  own  attorneys,  Eeddy,  Campbell 
&  Metson,  of  conspiring  to  convict  him. 

"  Your  Honor,  these  attorneys  are  not  mine," 
whined  Huntington.  "They  were  appointed  by 
Judge  Hawley  to  defend  me,  and  ever  since  I've 
been  held  lor  trial  they've  been  coaxing  and  coax- 
ing me  to  make  a  statement.  Now,  I  won't  make 
a  statement.  But  these  attorneys  meant  to  deceive 
me ;  they  badgered  me  so  bad  that  I  went  off  my 
head,  and  the  first  thing  I  knew  I  woke  up  in  a 
padded  cell  a  week  ago  Sunday.  These  men  came 
to  me  there,  and  again  coaxed  me  to  make  a  state- 
ment. But  I  wouldn't,  and  when  I  got  back  to  jail 
they  came  after  me  again.  They  don't  mean  right 
by  me."  Here  the  prisoner  whined  again.  "I  ask 
that  they  be  removed  from  the  case." 

Judge  Morrow  listened  patiently,  and,  when 
Huntington  had  finished,  asked  : 

"  What  do  you  say,  Mr.  ioote?  " 

Mr.  Foote  answered  that  Keddy,  Campbell  & 
Metson  had  been  appointed  by  Judge  Hawley,  and, 
being  familiar  with  the  facts,  were  eminently  capa- 
ble of  trying  the  case.  Upon  this  indorsement  of 
the  defense  by  the  prosecution.  Judge  Morrow 
said : 

"  Yes,  I  think  so.    Let  the  trial  proceed." 

Huntington  sat  down,  still  muttering  and  whin- 
ing.   Then  he  broke  out : 

"  I'm  railroaded,  convicted,  and  sentenced  al- 
ready I  " 

When  all  of  the  first  twelve  talesmen  had  been 
examined.  Attorney  Keddy  excused  five,  and 
Huntington  jumped  up,  shouting: 

"  This  isn  t  fair !  I'm  being  railroaded !  I  wai.t 
more  of  these  jurors  excused.  It's  no  use  their 
saying  they  haven't  read  the  papers;  that's  all  a  lie. 
Why  can't  I  have  what  I  want?  " 

But  he  was  made  to  sit  down  again,  and  kept  up 
his  whinings  and  mutterings,  unheeded  by  any 
one.  Shortly  before  noon  a  jury  was  obtained  to 
try  the  case,  and  a  recess  was  taken. 

On  the  way  back  to  court  from  the  jail,  Hunt- 
ington broke  from  the  deputy  marshal,  and  threw 
himse  f  before  a  cable  car,  which  was  stopped  just 
in  time.  On  entering  the  Federal  building,  he 
made  another  attempt  at  suicide  by  dashing  his 
head  against  the  wall.  Blood  streamed  down  over 
his  face.  A  surgeon  wus  sent  for,  who  look  five 
Btitchea  in  his  scalp.  When  he  took  his  seat  in 
the  court-room,  his  head  was  bound  up  in  linen 
and  he  presented  a  grotesque  spectacle.  The  gen- 
eral belief  is  that  he  is  shamming. 

The  testimony  was  brief,  clear,  and  to  the  point. 
There  was  no  defense.  His  Honor  then  charged 
the  jury,  and  when  he  had  finished,  Huntington 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  glaring  at  the  twelve  men, 
screamed  wildly :  "  I  know  you'll  convict  me!  I'm 
being  railroaded  I  " 

The  jury,  after  being  absent  for  two  minutes,  re- 
turned with  a  verdict  of  guilty  as  charged. 

Huntington  is  being  well  guarded  and  closely 
watched  in  his  cell.  It  is  expected  that  be  will 
make  another  bluff  of  some  kind  at  killing  him- 
self. 


"  Do  you  think  that  marriage  is  a  failure,  Mr. 
Askin?"  said  Miss  Elder,  to  a  young  man  whom 
she  knew  to  be  engaged. 

"  1  haven't  got  that  far  yet,"  was  the  frank  re- 
ply, "  but  I'm  pretty  well  conTinced  that  courtship 
18  bankruptcy.   — Life. 


LYRIC. 

Light  and  Love  go  hand  in  hand: 

Light  and  Love  are  one — 
Pearls  that  linjjer  on  the  sand 

Till  the  storm  is  done. 

Trust  thy  God  and  gain  tliy  Light, 

He  will  still  thy  sighs; 
Find  His  love,  most  pure  and  bright. 

In  thy  loved  one's  eyes. 

H.  V.  SUTHKKLAND. 


WAITING. 


Serene  I  fold  my  hand.x  and  wait. 
Nor  care  for  wind,  or  tide,  or  sea; 

I  rave  no  more  'gainst  time  or  fate. 
For,  lol  mine  own  shall  come  to  me. 

I  stay  my  haste,  I  make  delays, 
For  what  avails  this  eager  pace? 

I  stand  amid  the  eternal  ways. 
And  what  is  mine  shall  know  my  face. 

Asleep,  awake,  by  night  or  day. 
The  friends  I  seek  are  seeking  me; 

No  wind  can  drive  my  bark  astray. 
Nor  change  the  tide  of  destiny. 

What  matter  if  I  stand  alone? 

I  wait  with  joy  the  coming  years; 
My  heart  shall  reap  where  it  has  sown. 

And  garner  up  its  fruit  of  tears. 

The  waters  know  their  own,  and  draw 
The  brooks  that  spring  in  yonder  height; 

So  flows  the  good  with  equal  law 
Unto  the  soul  of  pure  delight. 

The  stars  come  nightly  to  the  sky; 

The  tidal  wave  unto  the  sea; 
Nor  time,  nor  space,  nor  deep,  nor  high, 

Can  keep  my  own  away  from  me. 

— John  Burroughs. 


A    SONG  OF  FATHERLAND. 

I've  wandered  east,  I've  wandered  west, 

In  gypsy  wise  a  random  roamer; 
Of  men  and  maids  I've  known  the  best, 

Like  that  far-traveled  king  in  Homer. 

But  oh  for  the  land  that  bore  me, 

Oh  for  the  stout  old  land 
Of  breezy  Ben,  and  winding  glen. 

And  roaring  flood,  and  sounding  strand ! 

I've  stood  where  stands  in  pillared  pride 
The  shrine  of  Jove's  spear-shaking  daughter, 

And  humbled  Persia  stained  the  tide 
Of  free  Greek  seas  with  heaps  of  slaughter. 
But  oh !  etc. 

I've  stood  upon  the  rocky  crest 

Where  Jove's  proud  eagle  spreads  his  pinion. 
Where  looked  the  god  far  east,  far  west. 

And  all  he  saw  was  Eorae's  dominion. 
But  oh  I  etc. 

I've  seen  the  domes  of  Moscow  far 
In  green  and  golden  glory  gleaming, 

And  stood  where  sleeps  the  mighty  Ifsar 
By  Neva's  fiood  so  grandly  streaming. 
But  oh  I  etc. 

I've  stood  on  many  a  famous  spot 
Where  blood  of  heroes  flowed  like  rivers, 

Where  Deutschland  rose  at  Gravelotte, 
And  dashed  the  streneth  of  Gaul  to  shivers. 
But  oh!  etc. 

I've  fed  my  eyes  by  land  and  sea. 
With  sights  of  grandeur  streaming  o'er  me; 

But  still  my  heart  remains  with  thee. 
Dear  Scottish  land,  that  stoutly  bore  me. 

Oh  for  the  land  that  bore  me. 

Oh  for  the  stout  old  land, 
With  mighty  Ben,  and  winding  glen. 

Stout  Scottish  land,  my  own  dear  land. 
— John  Htuart  Blacicie. 
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BLOODY  WAR  IN  PROSPECT. 

If   He  Can  Borrow  an   Ironclad,  Joaquin   Miller  Will 
Succor  the  Queen. 

The  startling  and  gratifying  news  was  flashed 
throughout  tlie  United  Status,  and  to  London, 
when  Joaquin  Miller  stepjwd  from  the  Australia  to 
llio  San  Francisco  peninsula  on  Wednesday. 
Everywhere  there  had  brooded  the  fear  that  the 
D"le  Government  would  either  put  the  Poet  of  the 
Sierras  to  death,  or  condemn  him  to  wear  for  life  the 
clothes  of  civilized  cut  furnished  state  prisoners 
at  the  islands. 

Mr.  Miller  had  criticized  the  Dole  Government, 
and  as  Mr.  Miller's  criticism  is  generally  not  un- 
derstood by  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  it,  it  has 
for  them  all  the  terrors  of  the  mysterious.  Mr. 
Miller  had  fought  for  the  Dole  Government  with 
his  voice,  pen,  and  musket  until  the  Queen  was 
made  prisoner.  The  spectacle  of  royalty  in  dis- 
tress, however,  was  too  much  for  his  republican 
tpirit  to  bear,  and  it  was  thought  by  the  Hawaii- 
ans  that  he  would  declare  war  to  remedy  the  out- 
rage. 

"  Why,"  asked  the  reporter,  when  Mr.  Miller  came 
down  the  .Australia's  gangway,  carrying  a  volume 
of  his  poems,  liis  only  baggage,  "  why  did  you  fiee 
secretly  from  the  islands  and  desert  theQueen?  " 

Mr.  Miller  looked  from  under  his  Walt  Whitman 
eyebrows  fixedly  at  the  reporter,  and  was  silent. 

"  Why,"  pensiated  the  journalist,  "  did  you  not 
stay  and  die  gloriously'.'  " 

At  this  Mr.  Miller  spoke: 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  he  said,  "of  thesea,  the  great 
sapphire  sea  of  glass,  the  deep,  deep  blue  and  the 
blue,  blue  deeji.  Six  days  and  seven  nights  to 
Honolulu  and  every  day  a  serene  and  restful  Sun- 
day. Fancy  six  Sundays  in  a  string.  That  is  what 
the  trip  to  Honolulu  seems  like  to  me — a  string  of 
pearls  to  be  laid  up  in  your  recollection  as  the  most 
previous  of  all  your  treasures  of  travels." 

"  But  is  the  tjueen  to  remain  immured?" 

"  Ah,"  replied  Mr.  Miller,  "  this  ocean  is  so  un- 
like all  others;  a  great  big  lazy,  lolling,  good- 
natured  thing  that  would  not  ^et  angry  or  even 
get  you  angry  if  it  couM  help  it.  The  waves  are 
big,  blue  eleohants  that  take  tlie  ship  on  their 
shoulders  and  carry  it  along  day  after  dny  and 
and  night  after  night  without  ever  spilling  so 
much  as  a  glass  of  wine.  1  tell  you,  my  boy,  the 
man  who  has  not  seen  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in 
the  heart  of  this  one  great  ocean's  «arm  heart,  has 
not  seen  the  world ;  in  lact,  he  has  not  been  to  sea 
at  all.  And  then  the  color  I  The  Atlantic  is  gray, 
wrinkled,  cross,  and  crabbed.  This  ocean,  a 
dozen  leagues  from  land,  is  as  serene  in  its  deep 
blue  hue  as  a  day  in  June." 

"  Shall  you,"  asked  the  reporter,  "make  any 
etfort  1 1  return  and  release  the  Queen?  " 

Mr.  Miller,  who  had  fallen  into  a  reverie,  started 
at  this  question,  and  made  answer: 

"  Vou  sit  \i]>  late  at  night  as  you  near  the  islands. 
You  want  to  feed  your  body  on  the  soft,  warm  per- 
fume of  the  sea,  and  feast  your  soul  on  the  bound- 
less blue  above,  with  its  Southern  Cross.  And  then 
the  world  of  stars,  and  the  world  of  blue  below, 
where  the  stars. 


"  I  tell  you,  boy,  on  the  night  of  the  sixth  Sun- 
day out,  1  saw  the  blue  above  folded  down  on  the 
blue  below,  and  fastened  there  by  star-headed  nails 
of  gold." 

"  Yea,"  he  went  on,  in  a  voice  surging  with  un- 
shed tears,  "  I  saw  the  Queen.    I " 

A  customs  officer  here  took  Mr.  Miller's  volume 
of  poems  from  his  hand,  and  examined  it  for  star- 
headed  nails  of  gold  and  other  dutiable  articles, 
without  success. 

"  I  saw  the  Queen,"  continued  the  poet,  oblivious 
of  this  interruption,  "and,  by  my  halidom,  she 
shall  no;  remain  in  duress  while  I  live.  I  shall  go 
to  Japan.  You  know,  one  of  the  big  Jap  generals 
spent  nearly  a  year  with  nje  over  the  bay  at  my 
home  beloie  their  war,  and  so  1  am  no  stranger  at 
court.  I  think  I  shall  only  have  to  state  the  case, 
and  promise  political  rights  to  the  oppressed  20,000 
contract  slaves  of  Japan  down  there,  and  so  on,  to 
get  an  ironclad." 

It  is  understood  that  if  the  Mikado,  because  of 
engagements  in  China,  refuses  to  lend  Mr.  Miller 
an  ironclad,  the  latter  will  apply  to  Governor  Budd 
for  the  pardon  of  Chris.  Evans,  and  proceed  in  the 
latter's  lompany  on  the  adventure.  Should  the 
Governi  r  decline  to  reinforce  Mr.  Miller,  the 
Bignal-lir-  will  be  lighted  on  the  Heights,  and  Fruit- 
vale  called  to  arms. 

Mr.  Miller  is  in  his  usual  state  of  health,  and 
his  mind  seems  to  have  been  braced  and  itrengUi- 
ened  by  his  stay  in  the  tropics. 


ACTING:  AN  ART. 

Henry    Iruing's    Championship    of    His    Profession 
Before  the  Koyal  Institution. 

Irving  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution on  February  1,  which  contained  the  most 
scholarly  and  thoughful  exposition  of  the  dramatic 
calling  of  all  the  many  efforts  previously  credited 
to  him.  The  entire  lecture  is  found  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Nineteenth  C'enturij. 

"  Even  so  widely  sympathetic  a  writer  as  Taine," 
says  Mr.  Irvit.g,  "by  inference  excludes  acting 
when  he  speaks  of  '  the  five  great  arts  of  poetry, 
sculpture,  painting,  architecture,  and  music;'  and 
sometimes  leaser  minds  than  his  use  the  general 
omission  to  classify  acting  as  among  the  higher  or- 
ganized efforts  of  man  as  a  means  of  perpetually 
assailing  this  particular  craft  and  those  who  follow 
it."  A  man  of  art,  or  artist,  was  a  skillful  work- 
man in  the  original  meaning  of  the  idea.  The  ob- 
ject of  art  generally  is  to  imitate  or  conform  to  a 
model,  but  a  work  of  "  fine"  art  presupposes  intel- 
ligence on  the  part  of  the  artist.  The  lecture  ended 
thus:  "The  old  professors  have  counted  music 
among  the  arts.  Let  me  ask  them  a  few  questions 
relating  to  it.  Is  the  art  confined  to  the  composer, 
or  ie  it  shared  by  the  interpreter?  If  the  former, 
why  is  it  not  enough  to  print  the  score,  and  let 
men  read  for  themselves?  It  would  save  much 
labor,  much  expense.  Wherein,  with  regard  to 
composition,  is  the  limitation  of  art,  since  counter- 
point is  a  science,  and  melody  an  inspiration? 
Was  there  no  art  in  the  interpretation  of  his  score 
by  Paganini,  by  Liszt,  by  Rubinstein  —  or  is  all 
the  delicate  and  endless  variety  which  an  execu- 
tant alone  can  give  to  pass  as  an  artless  labor? 
But  if  the  term  artist  as  applied  to  music  be  not  a 
limitation  to  the  composer,  wherein  does  the  inter- 
preter of  written  music  symbols,  who  can  convey 
their  meaning  through  quite  another  sense,  differ 
from  the  actor,  who  is  also  an  interpreter  of  written 
symbols,  but  of  more  infinite  complexity,  and  with 
ever-varying  hidden  depth?  If  the  actor's  words 
and  motions  go  forth  upon  the  empty  air  artleaa, 
what  becomes  of  the  sweet  vibriitions  of  the 
musician's  art,  and  if  tlie  interpreter  of  the  com- 
poser's script  be  an  artist,  whosoever  may  be  the 
medium  of  his  creating  the  necessary  vibrations  by 
any  work  of  man's  hands,  how  much  more  artist 
is  the  singer  who  uses  tliat  most  complete  and 
capable  instrument — the  human  voice?  Grant  the 
singer  to  be  an  artist,  then  where  is  the  point  of 
difference  from  the  actor,  who,  also  with  endless 
modulations  of  voice,  has  to  convey  the  myriad 
phases  of  thought  and  passion? 

"Truly  the  actor's  work  embraces  all  the  arts. 
He  must  first  have  the  gift  or  faculty  of  acting  —  a 
power  which  is  as  much  a  gift  as  that  of  power  to 
paint  or  to  mould — and  whose  ordered  or  regulated 
expres.sion  is  the  function  of  art.  His  sympathy 
must  then  realize  to  himself  the  image  in  the  poet's 
mind,  and  by  the  exercise  of  his  art  use  his  natural 
powers  to  the  beat  advantage.  His  form  and 
emotions  are,  in  common  with  the  sculptor's  work, 
graceful  and  purposeful ;  his  appearance  and  ex- 
pression, heightened  by  costume  and  pictorial  pre- 
paration, are  in  common  with  the  work  of  the 
painter,  and  wrouglit  in  a  certain  degree  by  the 
same  means  and  to  the  same  ends ;  his  speaking  is 
in  compion  with  the  efforts  of  the  musician — to 
arouse  the  intelligence  by  the  vibrations  and 
modulations  of  organized  sound.  Was  it  by  chance 
or  inspiration,  or  out  of  the  experience  of  a  life 
among  the  arts,  that  the  poet  Campbell  wrote : 

'  How  ill  can  Poetry  express 
Full  many  a  tone  of  thought  sublime; 

And  Painting,  mute  and  motionless. 
Steal  but  a  glance  of  time : 

'  But  by  the  mighty  Actor  wrought 
Illusion's  perfect  triumphs  come; 

Verse  ceases  to  be  airy  thought. 
And  Sculpture  to  be  dumb.' 
Acting  may  be  evanescent,  it  may  work  in  the 
media  of  common  nature,  it  may  be  mimetic  like 
the  other  arts,  it  may  not  create  any  more  than 
does  the  astronomer  or  the  naturalist,  but  it  can 
live,  and  can  add  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge, 
in  the  ever-varying  study  of  man's  nature  by  man, 
and  its  work  can,  like  the  six  out  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world,  exist  as  a  great  memory." 

Jerusalem  has  no  clubs,  no  bar-rooms,  no  beer 
gardens,  no  concert  halls,  no  theatres,  no  lecture 
rooms,  no  places  of  amusement  of  any  kind,  no 
street  bands,  no  wandering  minstrels,  no  wealthy 
or  upper  classes,  no  Mayor,  no  alderman,  no  news- 
papers, no  printing  presses,  no  book  stores — except 
one  outside  the  walls  for  the  sale  of  bibles — no 
cheerfulness,  no  life.  No  one  sings,  no  one  dances, 
no  one  laughs  in  Jerusalem ;  even  the  children  do 
not  play.  So  writes  a  traveler  who  visited  the 
Holy  City  recently. 


Yale's 
Hair 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  affords 
me  great  pleasure  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  my  Hair  Tonic,  which 
is  the  first  and  only  remedy  known  to 
chemistry  which  positively  turns  gray 
hair  back  to  its  orijrinal  color  without 
dye.  I  personally  indorse  its  action 
and  give  the  public  my  solemn  guaran- 
tee that  it  has  been  tested  in  every  con- 
ceivable way,  and  has  proved  itself  to 
be  the  only  hair  specific.  It  stops 
HAIR  FALLING  immediately  and  creates 
a  luxurious  growth.  It  is  not  sticky  or 
greasy;  on  the  contrary,  it  makes  the 
hair  soft,  youthful,  fluffy,  and  keeps  it 
in  curl.  For  gentlemen  and  ladies 
with  hair  a  little  gray,  streaked  gray, 
entirely  gray,  and  with  BALD 
HEADS,  it  fs  specially  recommended. 

All  druggists  sell  it.  Price,  $i;  six 
for  $5. 

It  Anybody  Offers  a  Substitute  Sban  Tbem, 


MME.  M.  YALE,  Health  and  Complexion 
Specialist,  Yale  Temple  of  Beauty,  No.  146  State 
street,  Chicago. 

LANGLEY  &  MICHAELS,  REDINGTON  & 
CO.  and  MACK  &  CO.  Wholesale  Druggists,  San 
Francisco,  are  supplying  the  Pacific  Coast. 


ARTHUR    MoEWEN'8    LETTER. 


HER  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

Only  a  New  Woman  would  acknowledge  that  ehe 
had  been  engaged  to  ex-Senator  Fair.  When  I 
read  the  story  of  Miss  Phoebe  Couzeiis's  quite  in- 
adequate courtship  by  the  Nevada  miner,  I  was 
shocked  and  mortified  as  I  rarely  have  been  by 
anything  in  a  newspaper.  I  felt  sick,  I  felt  hope- 
less, I  felt  pity  for  the  woman  and  a  fear  for  the 
whole  sex.  I  had  heard  her  lecture ;  I  had  read  of 
her,  and  thought  of  her,  until  she  had  seemed  to 
me  one  of  the  best  types  of  the  aggressive  woman. 
And  then  to  read  her  calm  announcement  that  she 
had  tried  to  sell  herself,  but  had  been  prevented  by 
Death  and  the  Senator's  other  friends,  was  not  a 
light  blow.    Only  a  New  Woman  would  have  told  it. 

What  are  the  qualities  in  this  new  variety  of  our 
sex  which  would  lead  hei  to  make  such  an  alliance, 
or  having  failed  in  making  it  to  publicly  announce 
that  she  had,  three  months  after  the  "  beloved 
one"  was  buried?  The  New  Woman  must  be  a 
cynic;  she  must  have  a  man's  craving  for  money 
and  a  Barnum's  love  of  notoriety.  These  are  the 
New  Woman's  stock  in  trade.  I  hope  that  no  one 
will  think  that  I  believe  all  women  who  work  for  a 
living,  or  all  who  have  minds  above  the  cleaning  of 
pots  or  the  baby's  dresses,  are  of  this  sort.  I  know 
women  doctors  who  are  as  delicately  feminine  as 
any  of  tlieir  sex,  and  nurses,  and  writers,  and  stu- 
dents— and  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  for  the  law- 
yers, but  I  can't.  A  pure  woman,  a  wholesome 
woman,  a  modest  woman,  a  lovable  woman,  one 
capable  of  making  a  good  wife  and  a  good  mother, 
is  not  and  cannot  be  a  New  Woman,  no  matter 
what  her  occupation  or  ideas,  because  she  is  true 
to  the  instincts  of  her  sex.  But  when  a  woman 
comes  to  look  upon  the  world  as  an  oyster  which 
she  must  open,  she  has  become  a  woman  of  the 
new  order.  "Then  she  would  cynically  sell  herself 
to  a  Fair  for  his  wealth,  or,  failing  in  doing  this, 
seek  notoriety  as  one  who  might  have  don"?  so. 
God  save  the  world  from  such  new  women ;  instead 
of  making  it  bet'er,  they  can  do  nothing  but  make 
it  more  miserable,  more  mercenary,  more  squalid 
than  it  already  is. 

I  see  that  Miss  Sibyl  Sanderson  as  she  stepped 
aboard  an  Atlantic  liner  the  other  day  shook  the 
dust  of  America  from  her  dainty  feet  and  an- 
nounced to  the  reporters  that  she  would  never 
again  see  the  wicked,  mean,  nasty  place.  As  she 
went  through  this  little  act  Don  Antonio  Terry  was 
standing  by  her  side.  Don  Antonio  is  the  gentle- 
man who  is  to  marry  Miss  Sanderson  as  soon  as  the 
courts  free  him  from  his  present  wife.  The  en- 
gagement was  announced  several  weeks  ago  as  an 
excuse  or  justification  for  certain  facts  which  news- 

Sapers  were  inclined  to  regard  as  scandalous, 
otwithstanding  the  announced  engagement  Miss 
Sanderson  continued  to  be  severely  let  alone  by 
society  and  severely  taken  up  by  the  newspapers. 
The  young  woman  evidently  could  not  see  tliat  the 
very  engagement  she  announced  was  proof  to 
society  that  her  conscience  was  not  of  the  Ameri- 
can variety,  and  that  was  all  that  society  had 
against  her.  The  truth  is  that,  owing  to  the  re- 
ports which  have  been  coming  to  this  country  from 
Paris  for  several  years  past.  Miss  Sanderson  was 
treated  with  anything  but  enthusiasm  by  the 
American  people.  And  I'm  glad  of  it.  No  doubt 
women  of  similar  character  have  been  most  cordi- 
ally received  by  us,  but  they  have  been  foreigners. 
Sibyl  Sanderson  was  an  American  girl,  a  Califor- 
nia girl,  in  fact,  and  if  she  had  been  treated  with 
that  enthusiastic  cordiality  which  she  expected,  we 
would  have  said  to  all  other  American  girls,  "If 
you  are  artists  it  makes  no  difference  what  your 
life  may  be."  It  is  too  soon  for  us  to  adopt  Paris- 
ian and  Viennese  standards.  Such  women  as  Sibyl 
Sanderson,  Lily  Langtry,  and  Lillian  Enssell  may 
be  admired  from  orchestra  chairs,  but  that  is  as 
near  as  the  American  women  should  care  to  get. 

If  Miss  Sanderson  had  returned  to  San  Francisco, 
I  have  no  doubt  whatever  but  she  would  have  met 
with  a  reception  quite  to  her  liking.  This  is  rather 
a  harsh  thing  to  say,  but  I  believe  it.  Joined  with 
a  not  delicately  sensitive  moral  sense  would 
have  been  the  feeling  of  local  pride  in  a  singer  of 
BO  many  European  triumphs.  Miss  Genevieve 
Ryan,  or  whoever  the  typical  Californian  may  be, 
is  not,  I  regret  to  say,  filled  with  that  holy  abhor- 
rence of  certain  phases  of  Parisian  life  which  she 
should  be.  Miss  Ryan  is  the  product  of  a  very  free 
and  easy  civilization,  and  her  lineage  is  not  such  as 
to  make  her  embarrassed  by  conventionalities  which 
act  as  a  protection  to  her  New  England  sister. 
Paris  is  to  Miss  Ryan  the  embodiment  of  the  desir- 
able, and  whatever  comes  out  of  Paris  may  perhaps 
be  wicked,  but  most  certainly  be  civilizea.  And 
civilization  is  the  thing  Miss  Genevieve  is  after.     I 


see  no  reason,  therefore,  for  believing  that  Mies 
Sanderson  would  not  have  been  hailed  in  San  Fran- 
cisco as  she  would  like  to  have  been  elsewhere. 
This  is  not  equivalent  to  saying  that  San  Francisco 
society  is  more  loose  in  morals  than  that  of  New 
York.  But  Miss  Knickerbocker  and  Miss  Ryan 
have  certainly  had  quite  different  educations. 

Betty. 


SOUTHERN  SONGS. 


The  sparrow,  he  keeps  hidin'  out, 

The  'possum's  laymj  low; 
The  rabbit,  he  will  frisk  about 

And  track  up  all  the  snow. 

Ketch  him.  Tiger,  ketch  him  I 

Fling  him  high   and  flat; 
Go  ahead  and  fetch  him — 

Rabbit,  fine  and  fat! 

The  doves  are  moping  in  the  wood, 
The  raccoon's  in  the  "holler;" 

The  cold,  it  makes  the  '  possum  good — 
He's  worth  a  half  a  dollar  I 

Ketch  him,  Tiger,  ketch  him ! 

Find  out  where  he's  at ; 
Go  ahead  and  fetch  him — 

'  Possum,  fine  and  fat ! 

— Atlanta  Constitution. 

In  de  mornin'  mammy  say : 
"Heah,  you  rascals,  out  de  way! 
You  black  little  chilluns,  play! 
How's  I  gwine  t'sweep  de  flo' 
Wid  you  runnin'  roun'  in  do'?" 

Noontime  come,  an'  mammy  call  : 
"Good-fo'-nufifin's,  leave  dat  balll 
Doan'  you  let  dat  baby  fall ! 
Come  t'dinnah  right  away ! 
Specks  I'se  gwine  t'wait  all  day?" 

Nighttime  come,  an'  mammy  cry: 
"Leave  dat  dirty  ole  mud  pie, 

Naughty  chilluns,  come  by-by." 

Den  she  rock  us  sof,  and  sing 
" '  Neaf-de-S^hadder-of  Dy-Wing." 

— New  Orleans  Picayune. 


QUATRAINS  FROM   TH£  FRENCH. 


EPITAPH   ON    CAEDI.NAL   KICHEHEO. 

A  famous  prelate  here  lies  still. 
Who  did  more  ill  than  good,  they  tell. 

The  good  he  did,  he  did  it  ill ; 
The  ill  he  did,  he  did  it  well. 

— Georges  Scudery. 

If  you,  perchance,  should  be  distress'd. 
My  untried  friend,  conceal  it  sure ; 

For  kind  mankind  takes  interest 
In  those  who  have  no  ills  to  cure. 

— Hoffman. 


Money    among    mankind  the    sovereign    good   is 
thought. 
With  that  one  doth  attain  the  height  he  would 

surmount ; 
With  just  a  little  coin  man  is  of  some  account, 
But  lacking  money  is  a  little  less  than  naught. 

THE  BETTER   SIDE. 

Pray  try  to  look  at  all  things  upon  the  better  side* 
You  now  complain  to  see  the  rosebush  bears  a 

thorn ; 
For  me,  I  do  rejoice  and  thank  the    gods   each 
morn. 
To  thorns  the  rose  is  not  denied. 

—Translated  by  George  B.  Merrill. 


The  philosopher  should  be  a  man  willing  to  listen 
to  every  suggestion,  but  determined  to  judge  for 
himself.  He  should  not  be  biased  by  appearances, 
have  no  favorite  hypothesis,  be  of  no  school,  and 
in  doctrine  have  no  master.  He  should  not  be  a 
respecter  of  persons,  but  of  things.  Truth  should 
be  his  primary  object.  If  to  these  qualities  he  adds 
industry,  he  may  indeed  hope  to  walk  within  the 
veil  of  the  temple  of  nature. — Faraday. 


Mrs.  Strongmind — "If  women  would  only  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  they  would  soon  win  the 
suffrage." 

Dr.  Guffy — "  But  madam,  that  is  something  they 
can't  do,  with  the  present  style  in  sleeves. — Tit- 
Bits. 


He — "  Won't  you  (kiss)  give  me  (kiss,  kiss)  just 
one  (kiss,  kiss,  kiss)  kiss,  my  (kiss,  kiss,  kiss,  kiss) 
own?  " 

She — "  Yes  (kiss,  kiss,  kiss,  kiss,  kiss),  darling, 
just  (kiss,  kiss,  kiss,  kiss,  kiss,  kiss)  one."— ri(- 
B!ti>. 


DR.    H.    W.    HUNSAKER, 

Hns  moved  to 
11«     ORAKY     8TKEET, 

And  Invites  Ills  frtends  and  patrons  t4i  rnU  and  Inspect  hi^ 
new  i.nlees.  General  SurKcry  and  cliseases  of  the  E^*e.  Ear. 
Nose  and  Throat  are  given  special  attention.  Ollice  HourF, 
12  to  3  and  7  to  8  p,  M.    Telephone  Main  ;i654. 


FOE  THE  BEST  VALUE  IN  HATS  00  TO 


C.    HERRMANN    &     CO., 

The  only  Manufacturing  Retailers  on  the  coast. 
328    KEARNY    STREET,  Near    Tine. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 


pELL  AND  DEVISADERO  SIS.— FINE  7  AND 
8  room  flats,  corner  Fell  and  Devisadero; 
reached  by  three  lines  of  cars;  new;  sanitary 
plumbing;  rents  low.  Apply  at  room  6,  fifth  floor, 
222  Sansome  street. 


DCCiriENTaL   HOTEL, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

A  QUIET  HOME,  CENTRALLY  LOCATED. 

ISE      WHO     APPKECIATE     C 
ATTENTION. 

WM.    B.    HOOPER,     Mana 


JOS.  TETLEY  &  GO'S 

lEiS 


In  Lead  PacVets. 
Kragmnt.  UelicioU! 
Two  Qualities. 


TRADE  MARK  Regd. 


YELLOW  L»BEL-   7Bo.  PER  LB  i 

GREEN   LABEL     ■■60C    PER  LB  | 

THIS  TEA  IS  ABSOLUTELY 

PURE, 

And  has  an  enormous  sale  throughout  England  and  Europe, 
mixture  of  ASSAM  (India)  and  CEYLON  TEAS,  the  tin. 
imported.  An  economical  and  delicious  brew.  Having  once 
tea  you  will  use  no  other.  Put  up  in  lead  paclogcs  of  om 
one  lb.     For  sale  by         M.   HANKIN,  506   Hattery  .Street 


GIANT    POWDER   COMPANY, 

ConsoliciQtetl. 


The  office  of  the  above  Company  has  been  removed  to 

430  California  Street,  Sau  Francisco. 


SWAIN'S  RESTAURANT, 

213  Sutter  Street. 

Ladies  will  find  no  more  desirable  place  for  luncheon 
than  our  dining-room,  which  is  unexcelled  in  its  appoint- 
ments and  cuisine. 

THE    PRESS    CLIPPING   BUREAU, 

610  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  S.  F. 


TELEPHONE,  Main  104a 

LOUIS    FALKENAU, 
STATE    ASSAY    OFFICE, 

Removed  to 

434  CALIFORNIA  ST.,        Near  Montgomery, 


$150   for   a   Summer   Home. 

Beautiful  lots,  50x150  each,  at  Alto  on  the  North  Pacific 
Coa&t  Railway,  only  40  miDUtes'  ride  from  Saa  F^anci^co,  for 
SI  50,  In  easy  monthly  paymeuts.  No  Saloons  or  other 
NuiaanceB  Allowtd.    For  Maps  and  full  particulara,  apply 

JOOST    &    WOOLLEY, 
4  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Subscribe  by  mail  for 

ARTHUR  McEWEN'S  LEUER. 

$4.00  ;>  year  ;  $2.00       stx  m. 
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ARTHUR    McEWBN'8    LETTER. 


HEART  TO  HEART  TALKS  WITH  MEN. 


BY  AUNT  DINAB. 

[Dnder  this  heading  I  will  cheerfully  answer,  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  all  (juestions  sent  to  me. — 
Aunt  Dinah.] 

Critkai.. — Of  course,  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
thai  the  author  has  stoopcil  from  the  plane  of 
"Cbimmic  Fadden"  to  dip  into  the  affairs  of  the 
Astor  family.  Still,  wb  must  forgive  much  to  a 
young  literate  who  wants  more  fame;  and  re- 
member that  art  does  not  necessarily  confine  its 
attention  to  the  good  or  great. 

Ctnio. — The  paragraph  was  doubtless  intended 
to  read  as  foU'jwe :  1  am  surprised  to  see  that  Jerry 
Lynch  has  presented  his  mummy  to  the  museum, 
for  1  did  not  know  that  he  knew  that  he  was  dead. 

Newsboy. — Five  family  rows  in  a  single  Sunday 
edition  does  seem  rather  heavj';  but  be  patient, 
and  when  you  become  a  millionaire  yourself,  you 
will  feel  very  differently  about  these  matters. 

Social. — Diamonds  are  put  in  cake  to  make  it 
rich.  Besides,  it  is  a  very  pretty  and  delicate  way 
of  tendering  gifts  to  enemies,  who  would  indig- 
nantly decline  them  if  they  were  lees  gracefully 
presente<l.  The  fancy  could  be  carried  out  very 
prettily  by  placing  little  souvenirs  for  the  guests  in 
the  soups,  salads,  and  ices.  If  your  lawyer  is  back- 
ward about  accepting  a  retainer,  it  would  be  very 
good  form  to  invite  him  to  dinner,  and  set  before 
him  a  pile  of  twenties  deftly  concealed  within  a 
piece  of  pie. 

TouKisT. — I  think  it  would  richly  repay  you  to  go 
to  Loa  .^ngele-!  for  La  Fiesta.  It  will  be  so  pictur- 
esque to  see  fair  senoritas  from  Boston  and  Terre 
Haute  using  their  eyes  and  their  fans  with  the  nat- 
ural Castilian  grace  The  skilled  vaqueros  from 
the  Raymond  Hotel  and  from  Coronado  will  be 
quite  a  feature,  too. 

SiiKFRAOE. — The  report  that  the  Constitutional 
Amendment  bill,  whicli  will  bring  woman's  suffrage 
before  the  voters  in  !896,  was  passed,  was  brought 
in  by  a  rancher,  who  drove  up  here  from  Sacra- 
mento with  a  load  of  dried  apples.  You  could 
scarcely  expect  the  ]»rcss  to  devote  space  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  such  a  trivial  matter  when  there  are 
tights,  fights,  and  knickerbockers  in  the  city  which 
yet  remain  uni)icturcd  and  unsung. 

Tim:d. — If  the  clergyman  who  is  to  address  you  is 
alarmingly  radical  in  his  views,  I  should  advise  you 
to  instruct  him  to  appear  in  Episcopal  robes,  and  to 
open  his  lecture  with  prayer.  If  these  simple  pre- 
cautions are  taken,  his  Ingersollisms  will  doubtless 
pass  unnoticed. 

Vox  Pol' — For  the  encouragement  of  the  Half 
Million  Club,  I  can  only  say  that  out  of  7,783  per- 
sons born  in  the  city  last  year,  12,121  died.  Possi- 
bly they  might  inaugurate  a  coupon  system,  or  in- 
vent some  clean  water  to  drink. 

P.\i.NTEB. — You  are  misinformed  regarding  the 
ordinance  offered  by  the  Suppression  of  Vice.  They 
do  no!  ask  to  have  it  made  a  misdemeanor  to  sell  or 
exhibit  pictures  of  horses  and  doge  without  cloth- 
ing. Of  course,  "The  Descent  from  the  Cross" 
would  come  under  their  ban,  however,  as  well  as 
most  of  tlie  Work  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo, 

Managers  FrieJlander  &  Gottlob  will  take  pos- 
session of  Stockweli's  Theatre  on  Monday,  April 
8th,  when  they  will  at  once  begin  preparations  to 
entirely  renovate  and  re-decorate  the  house.  An 
immense  illuminated  sign  bearing  the  words,  "Co- 
lumbia Theatre"  (as  it  will  be  known  after  that 
date),  will  be  plated  over  the  arch  at  the  entrance 
of  the  theatre. 


"  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me  "  is  the  next  attrac- 
tion at  the  California  Theatre. 


BUYING 


A  BICYCLE? 


Then,   in  our   new   store, 

feast  your  eyes  on  the  new 

models  of 

COLUMBIAS,  -  -  $105 

HARTFORUS,    -  -  $85,  $65 

BO  IS'  AXD  UIBLS'  HARTF0RD8,  $55 

More  wise  Improvements 
than  in  any  others.  As 
ever,  Unequalled,  Unap- 
proached.  Get  a  Cata- 
logue. 

POPE    MANUFACTURING    CO.. 


344    Post    Street, 


San   Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

AL.  HAYMAN  &  CO., (Incorpornted.j Pbopbietors 


The  Great  American  Drama. 


THE    GIRL 


I    LEFT 

BEHIND    ME. 


(Pertormed  50O  Nights 


MANAGEMENT  OF  CHARLES  FROHMAN. 


MT.  VERNON  CO.,  Baltimore. 


The  undersigned,  having  been  appointed  Agents  for 
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IjidleB'  Ball  and  Paity  Dresses  cleaned  with  greatest  care. 
Gents'  Coats,  Vests  and  Pants  Cleaned,  Dyed,  and  Re- 
paired in  Best  Style  at  L^owest  Prices. 
Carpets  cleaned,  3c  n  yard.    Renovating:  a  Specialty. 

LACE  CURTAINS  AND   BLANKETS  CLEANED. 

Goods  called  for  and  delivered  tq  any  part  of  the  City  free 

of  charge. 
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United  Firemen's  Insurance  Co.  of  Philadelphia ;  Sun  In- 
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AMERICIN  BAIK  AIIO  lAUSI  COMPAiV,  Treasurer, 


SUBSCRIPTION     DEPARTMENT 


O.  F.  VON  RHEIN  &  CO. 


No.  513  CALIFOBNIA  STRSBT,  SAN    FBANCISCO,  CAI.. 


THE  SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO.  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  acquired  the  charter  granted  to 
Adolph  Sutro,  Esq.,  for  a  road,  starting  from 
the  corner  of  Central  Avenue  and  Geary 
Street,  and  running  thence  on  Central  Avenue 
to  Washington  Street,  Firs'  Avenue,  Clement 
Street  and  Point  Lobos  Avenue  to  the  Cliff, 
with  a  branch  line  to  the  Park. 


THE   PEOPLE'S    ROAD. 


The   Capital   Stock    is    divided    into   forty 
thousand  (40,000)  shares, 


At    SIO    a    share,    payable    in     6 
Installments. 


TheW  are  to  be  NO  bonds !    NO  debts ! 

NO  watered  stook  I 


PaMMitfera  onr  ibl«  road  .dmitied  FSS£  to  Suiro  fieigOW 
.Dd  tbe  OlII,  and  on  special  tenns  to  Tbe  Sutro  Batha. 
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fS  for  six  months;  fl  for  three  months;  single 
copies,  10  cents.  The  trade  supplied  at  office  of 
publication.  Advertising  rates,  f  10.00  an  inch  a 
month.     Professional  cards,  $5  a  month. 

Subscribers  not  receiving  their  papers  regularly  by 
mail  will  please  notify  this  office. 
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the  wishes,  interests,  and  prejudices  of  its 
readers. 


Entered  at  San  Francisco  Postofflce  as  second-class  matter. 


When  the  publication  of  the  Letter  was  re- 
sumed I  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would  be- 
come an  established  weekly.     The  hope  was 
not  a  very  firm  one,  for  I  knew  the  influences 
that  must  be  fought  to  make  the  paper  a  suc- 
cess.    Nevertheless,  I  made  the  venture,  for 
the  political  campaign  was  in  progress,  and 
the  things  I  thought  it  needful  to  be  said  I 
was   denied   the    privilege   of    saying   as   a 
salaried  writer  on  a  daily  newspaper.    There- 
fore, even  had  I  been  compelled  to  suspend 
the  Letter  again  at  the  close  of  the  canvass,  I 
should  have  felt  recompensed  by  the  freedom 
I  had  enjoyed  in  writing  only  what  I  believed 
to   be   true  and  useful.     Of  the  value   and 
effect  of  my  share  in  that  contest,  or  of  my 
writings  since,  others  must  be  the  judges,  of 
course;  the  main  thing  with  me  is  liberty  to 
be  the  master  of  my  own  pen.    Since  writing 
is  my  trade,  I  deem  it  no  small  victory  that 
I  have  made  conquest  of  the  right  to  utter 
myself  without  the  permission  of  anybody. 
There  is  a  satisfaction  in  freedom  that  is  of 
greater  worth  than  more  substantial  rewards. 
But   the  substantial  rewards  have  come, 
too — if  not  in  large  measure,  at  least  to  an 
extent   that  leaves  no  cause  for  grumbling, 
and   warrants   the  expectation   of   increase. 
The  revised  Letter  has  lived  six  months,  and 
in  that  space  has  grown,  out  of  its  earnings 
solely,  from  four  pages  of  editorial  matter  to 
a    twelve-page   weekly   of    varied    contents, 
whose    circulation    is    extending     steadily. 
Considering  the  conditions  under  which  this 
development   has  taken  place,    the   paper's 
success  is  a  marvel  in  journalism.   Without 
other  cai^ital  than  its  publisher's  pen;  stren- 
uously hostile  to  the  criminal  wealth  of  the 
community,  on  whose  favor  many  other  local 
journals,  daily  and  weekl}',  depend  for  their 
profit,  if  not  existence;  denied  access  to  the 
ordinary  means  of  circulation,  and  subject  to 
all  the  methods  of  reprisal  familiar  to  the 
corporations    and   persons   whose   wrongful 
privileges  have  been  attacked,  the  Letter  has 
nevertheless  survived,  and  progressed.     The 
explanation  is  simple  enough.     I  have  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  win  general  confidence  in 
the  Letter's  sincerity.     Plenty  of  its  readers 
frequently  dissent  from  some  of  its  opinions, 
but  they  give  me  credit  for  the  honesty  of 
mine;  and  my  readers,  having  equal  knowl- 
edge of   things   as   they   are  in   California, 
know  that  the  evils  against  which  I  have 
written,  are  real,  burdensome,  and  disgrace- 
ful evils.     Then,  too,  it  is  a  novelty  to  find  a 
paper  that  is  edited  by  its  editor,  and  not  by 


The  Letter,  moreover,  happened  to  be  a 
forerunner  of  a  rebellion  which  has  in- 
flamed the  whole  State,  and  for  that  it  is  re- 
spected. I  knew,  and  said,  that  it  would 
bear  fruit  on  boughs  other  than  its  own.  It 
would  be  absurd  for  me  to  claim  that  I  have 
thrown  the  old  gods  from  their  pedestals,  or 
that  I  had  a  determining  influence  In  in.spir- 
ing  the  iconoclasm  which  has  become  fashion- 
able. Necessity  compelled  the  general  up- 
rising. But  the  Letter  has  been  a  toucher  of 
idols,  the  laying  of  sacrilegious  hands  on 
which,  their  priesthood  taught,  would  be 
followed  by  instant  death.  Seeing  that 
lightning  did  not  descend  upon  me  or  the 
Letter,  other  journalists  took  courage.  The 
Southern  Pacific,  head  of  the  associated  vil- 
lainies, and  everybody  conspicuously  con- 
nected therewith,  ceased  to  be  sacred  a  good 
while  before  Mr.  Spreokels  and  his  co-workers 
took  hold  of  the  competing  railroad  project. 

Times  have  changed,  and  much  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Letter.  Business  men  are  no 
longer  afraid  to  advertise  in  it,  and  it  has 
outlived  the  day  when  its  contents  were  not 
a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  did  rich 
criminals  the  mean  service  of  slander.  It  is 
understood  and  liked  by  the  intelligent  men 
and  women  of  California  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  whose  homes  it  goes.  From  the  be- 
ginning I  have  asked  for  the  support  of 
those  who  want  a  journal  that  is  truthful, 
candid,  clean,  and  not  wanting  the  courage 
to  speak  for  manhood,  and  plain  honesty  in 
professional,  commercial,  and  public  life.  I 
ask  that  support  further.  According  as  it  is 
given  will  the  Letter  improve.  When  the  in- 
come justifies  the  expense,  enlargement  will 
follow,  more  writers  will  be  employed,  and 
the  work  of  good  artists  be  brought  to  en- 
liven and  beautify  its  pages.  With  a  larger 
circulation  and  more  advertisements  the 
means  will  be  supplied  wherewith  I  can 
carry  out  ideas  that  will  make  the  Letter  a 
weekly  in  a  class  by  itself,  and,  I  have  the 
hope,  give  it  a  field  not  bounded  by  the  Pacific 
coast. 


I  do  not  hesitate  to  write  at  this  length 
about  the  Letter,  because  I  have  had  many 
proofs  of  how  friendly  is  the  interest  of  its 
readers  in  its  fortunes.  I  know  that  it  will 
be  gratifying  to  them  to  learn  how  well  the 
paper  is  doing,  for  they  are  the  kind  of 
people  who  are  hospitable  to  everything  that 
tells  for  the  advancement  of  the  community, 
not  alone  in  its  material  life,  but  to  what  is 
better,  its  conscience  and  self-respect.  The 
Letter  was  here  before  the  New  California 
awoke.  It  is  but  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  paper  will  continue  to  prosper  and  ex- 
pand in  a  sympathetic  environment,  since  it 
was  able  to  live  in  one  intensely  hostile. 


10   Cknts. 

The  New  California  cheers  all,  and  even 
inebriates    some.      The    Southern    Pacific 
monopoly  has  not  been  destroyed,  but  every- 
body is  persuaded  that  it  soon   will  be,  and 
that  persuasion  aflfects  the  community  as  a 
downpour    of    rain    does    a    parched    field. 
How   deadening  has   been  the  influence  of 
that  long  reign  of  greed  and  tyranny  is  re- 
vealed   by     the    activity     and    hopefulness 
which  at  once  succeed  upon  assurance  that 
its  end  is  at  hand.     In  reality  the  situation 
has  not  been  altered   in  its  material  facts. 
Not  a  new  rail  has  been  laid;  our  interior 
commerce  is  still  in  Mr.  Huntington's  grip; 
his  revenues   from   his  Californian   planta- 
tion have  not  been  diminished  by  a  dollar; 
our   farmers  and   merchants  are  dependent 
upon  his  cars  and  as  incapable  as  ever  of  re- 
sisting his  theft.     Yet   the   knowledge  that 
there  is  to  be  another  railroad  down  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  has  aroused  a  spirit  which 
has  freed  scores  of  thousands  of  men  from 
lethargy  and  filled  them  with  courage.     It  is 
a  servile  insurrection  that  Mr.  Huntington 
and  all  his  forces  will  not  be  able  to  quell. 
It  has  behind  it  the  ambition  of  every  individ- 
ual to  better  himself,  a  force  that  is  irresist- 
ible when  channels  for  its  expenditure  are 
visibler    Other  railroads  than  the  San  Joa- 
quin  are   talked   of;   the  manufacturers   of 
the  State  have  met  in  convention,  under  the 
impulse  of  a  desire  for  the  strength  of  co- 
operation; a  club  to  bring  population  to  the 
metropolis  has  been  formed  by  men  who  not 
long  ago  felt  that  we  had  too  many  instead 
of  too  few  people  here;  different  sections  of 
the  State  are  shaking  hands  and  arranging 
for  an  exchange  of  visits;  there  are  projects 
for  boulevards  in  San  Francisco,  and  extend- 
ing them  to  other  towns;  our  waterfront  has 
been   planted    with   ornamental   trees;    the 
streets  are  swept  clean;  the  daily  newspapers 
have  deserted  from  the  service  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific,  and   a  joyous   bustle   is  up — a 
bustle  founded  not  on  things  accomplished, 
but  on  hope.     Business  is  reviving.     Its  re- 
vival is  not  commensurate  with  the  cheerful 
hubbub  raised  by  the  eloquent  promoters  of 
progress,  but  it  is  impossible   for  a   people 
who  are  in  high  spirits  to  keep  a  very  tight 
hold  on  their  dollars,  and  business  is  certain 
to  feel  more  and  more  the  effect  of  the  per- 
vasive thrill. 

There  are  good  times,  broadening  times, 
just  ahead  for  California.  No  man  can  tell 
the  extent  of  the  betterment  that  is  coming. 
The  State  is  new  and  abounding  in  natural 
wealth.  When  the  embargo  of  monopoly 
has  been  raised,  and  capital  and  labor  are 
permitted  to  apply  themselves  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  wealth,  California  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  will  be  transformed.  Senator 
Hearst,  who  had  a  mind  for  large  business 
corabi nations,  and  understood  human  nature, 
once  said  to  me  on  a  cold,  sleety  day  in  New 
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York:  "  People  who  have  money  enough  to 
go  where  the)'  like  don't  go  to  California  be- 
cause they  don't  know  how  good  a  place  it  is 
to  live  in.  When  they  find  out,  there  won't  be 
room  enough  left  for  old-timers  to  turn  around 
in  comfortably."  Recently  another  rich  Cal- 
ifornian,  accustomed  to  the  rule  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific,  and  narrowed  by  the  grinding 
experience  of  thirty  years,  said  in  commend- 
ing the  protests  of  the  ic((fr  against  the  sur- 
render of  the  whole  San  Francisco  water- 
front to  the  pleasure  of  the  Harbor  Commis- 
sion, under  ])retext  of  giving  the  new  Valley 
road  terminal  conveniences:  "I  want  to  get 
ofi'  Huntington's  plantation,  but  I  don't  want 
to  walk  from  it  right  on  to  Spreckels's."  The 
fear  was  natural,  but  not  well-grounded. 
When  the  Southern  Pacific  monopoly  goes, 
no  other  like  monojinly,  by  combination  or 
otherwise,  can  take  its  place.  One  compet- 
ing railroad  means  others,  inevitably,  and 
freedom  once  secured  will  be  confirmed  by 
enterprise  in  every  direction.  California 
will  swiftly  grow  to  be  too  big  and  strong  to 
make  her  re-enslavement  by  transportation 
companies  practicable.  The  sheep  will  be 
shorn,  of  course,  but  not  by  one  pair  of 
shears;  and  the  jealousy  of  the  rival  shearers 
will  prevent  the  clipping  from  being  so  close. 
The  multiplication  of  masters  will  divide 
their  power.  The  valleys  of  this  State  are 
not  peopled  by  peasants,  but  largely  by 
Americans  who  know  the  world,  and  have 
all  the  American  ardor  for  trying  to  make 
themselves  instead  of  others  rich.  Hatred  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  is  intense  enough  in 
San  Francisco,  but  this  city  hatred  is  a  feeble 
flame  in  comparison  with  the  fire  which 
burns  in  a  community  such  as  Fresno. 
There  a  multitude  of  men  of  means  have  in- 
vested their  capital  in  industries  suited  to 
the  soil  and  climate,  and  railroad  charges, 
added  to  the  nfcessary  cost  of  livijig  and 
government,  have  brought  them  to  the  edge 
of  bankrui]tcy.  Give  such  men  a  taste  of 
freedom,  which  will  put  money  in  their 
pockets  again,  and  they  will  be  armed  effi- 
ciently against  so  old  an  enemy  as  railroad 
monopoly.  But  for  the  poverty  that  has 
been  brought  upon  them  by  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton's power  to  rob,  they  would  long  ago 
themselves  have  built  a  railroad  to  the  river 
and  escaped  his  cluches.  Fresno  is  typical 
of  many  Californian  communities.  These 
people  have  nothing  to  learn  respecting  the 
willingness  of  railroad  companies  to  plunder, 
and  they  possess  the  intelligence  to  guard 
their  freedom  when  they  shall  get  it. 


California  is  going  to  be  a  better  place  to 
live  in  for  men  who  want  to  own  themselves. 
The  wonder  is  not  that  we  have  so  many 
among  us  of  a  slavish  spirit,  so  many  who 
have  sought  their  advancement  by  surrender 
of  their  manhood,  but  that  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  population  have  retained  the 
desire  for  self-ownership  and  the  courage  to 
rebel.  There  is  no  other  American  State 
wherein  the  people  have  been  so  plundered, 
affronted  and  trampled  on  by  a  single  cor- 
poration as  California.  It  is  not  strange, 
when  the  duration  of  this  degrading  vassal- 
age to  a  handful  of  rich  men  is  considered, 
that  public  spirit  should  have  suffered,  that 
polilic<  should  have  sunk  into  unspeakable 
corruption,  and  that  the  whole  moral  tone  of 
the  community  should  have  gone  low.  It  is 
an  axiom  of  politics  that  a  people  will  in  the 
end  have  the  form  of  government  best  suited 
to  them,  and  it  is  not  remarkable  that  visi- 
tors from  abroad  should  have  thought  Califor- 
nians  a  poor  lot,  when  a  Huntington  reigned 
over  them,  when  a  Tevis  held  his  head  up  as 
a  citizen  of  distinction,  and  a  De  Young 
seemed  to  be  counted  a  great  man  among  us. 
But  prisoners  of  circumstances,  like  other 
prisoners,  are  forced  to  submit  to   indigni- 


ties, lest  worse  befall.  In  California's  bond- 
age there  has  not  been  that  contentment 
which  is  the  last  and  most  melancholy  effect 
of  slavery.  The  best  result  of  the  downfall 
of  Southern  Pacific  rule  will  be  the  uplifting 
of  the  standard  of  manhood  here — a  decrease 
of  cynical  acceptance  of  humiliating  condi- 
tions of  life,  and  the  awakening  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  an  acuter  perception  of  the  truth 
that  no  success  can  be  respectable  that  is 
gained  by  sacrifice  of  self-respect.  We  shall 
have  a  public  opinion  incapable  of  giving 
the  sanction  of  indifference  to  bald  scoundrel- 
ism.  I  speak  of  the  "  better  classes,"  of 
course.  People  who  do  not  profit  by  scoun- 
dielism,  or  are  not  in  social  contact  with 
those  who  do,  or  dependent  upon  them,  are 
always  and  everywhere  ready  enough  to  ab- 
hor it.  Kmancipation  from  subjection  to 
Huntington  &  Co.,  who-  have  to  the  full 
measure  of  their  great  opportunities  rotted 
the  morals  of  California,  will  render  natur- 
ally good  men  and  women — the  people  wlio 
have  homes,  education,  and  desire  for  refine- 
ment, and  sons  and  daughters  to  place  in 
the  world— much  less  tolerant  of  opulent 
rascality.  They  will  have  the  liberty,  in 
short,  to  approximate  morally  to  their  con- 
geners in  older  and  better  civilized  commu- 
nities. That  will  be  an  atmosphere  which 
men  and  women  of  independence  can 
breathe  with  comfort — an  atmosphere  that 
will  spread  itself  and  be  good  for  the  Native 
Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Golden  West. 
It  will  give  us  a  pulpit  with  brains  and 
bravery,  perhaps,  and  have  a  chastening 
effect  upon  a  press  that  is  unclean  as  well  as 
cowardly,  with  all  the  cowardice  of  an  unre- 
strained commercialism.  We  may  look  for 
a  bar,  too,  that  will  deem  the  cheating  of 
clients,  and  the  production  of  wills  and  heirs 
to  meet  any  sudden  demand,  as  higher  mis- 
demeanors than  disrespectful  language  ad- 
dressed to  a  court.  The  humbling  of  Mr. 
Huntington  and  the  reduction  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  from  its  position  as  a  plundering 
and  corrupting  master  of  the  commonwealth 
to  that  of  a  peaceful  servant  of  the  State, 
charging  a  fair  price  for  honest  work  as  a 
common-carrier,  will  not  people  California 
with  saints,  to  be  sure,  but  the  change  will 
bring  us  uj)  to  the  ethical  level  of  other 
American  communities.  It  will  let  us  out 
of  jail. 

Not  even  the  "  single  tax  "  would  make 
this  an  Eden,  for  human  nature  is  weak,  and 
no  external  conditions  can  be  a  sufficing  sub- 
stitute for  individual  virtue.  I  mention  the 
single  tax  for  the  reason  that  those  who  ad- 
vocate it  in  the  belief  that  it  is  a  complete 
solvent  of  the  social  problem — that  with  its 
adoption  poverty  would  disappear,  and  sin 
and  crime  with  poverty — seem  to  be  missing 
an  exceptional  opportunity  to  bring  the  real 
merits  of  their  reform  home  to  the  people  of 
California.  One  of  the  first  eflucts  of  the 
Valley  road  project  has  been  to  stiffen  the 
price  of  real  estate  in  San  Francisco,  and  to 
stop  the  fall  of  rents;  the  first  effect  of  the 
selection  of  Stockton  as  a  terminus  is  a  land 
boom.  Throughout  the  whole  region  which 
the  road  will  penetrate  and  benefit  the  same 
result  will  appear.  The  owners  of  land  do 
not  wait  for  the  actual  construction  of  the 
line;  they  charge  buyers  and  tenants  for  ad- 
vantages yet  to  come.  That  is  what  is  known 
as  speculative  value.  The  title  deed  of 
every  landowner  is  a  license  to  take  toll  from 
capital  and  labor  for  the  use  of  natural  re- 
sources. According  to  the  single  tax  theory, 
it  is  the  exercise  of  this  privilege  which,  by 
despoiling  both  capital  and  labor,  produces 
that  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  wealth 
which  is  at  once  the  puzzle  and  reproach  of 
advancing  civilization.     The    single    taxers 
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would  place  the  whole  burden  of  govern- 
ment on  those  who  possess  the  land.  They 
argue  that  as  it  is  not  the  landlord  but  the 
presence  of  a  community  which  gives  land 
its  value,  that  value  should  go  into  the  com- 
munity's treasury  instead  of  into  the  pocket 
of  the  landlord.  What  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  needs  for  its  development  is  a  wealth- 
producing  population,  free  to  retain  what  it 
earns.  Hitherto  railroad  monopoly  has 
kept  away  population  and  collected  unearned 
tolls  from  the  people  who  ventured  into  the 
valley.  If  wherever  the  new  road  goes 
rising  land  values  precede  it,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  landowners  will  substitute  themselves 
for  the  Southern  Pacific.  They  cannot,  be- 
ing many,  so  efficiently  perform  the  toll  tak- 
ing function  as  a  single  corporation;  but  that 
high  prices  for  the  lands  opened  up  by  the 
new  road  will  tend  to  diminish  the  number 
of  newcomers,  and  therefore  the  valley's  de- 
velopment, is  self-evident.  Congressman 
Maguire  is  the  most  eminent  single-taxer  in 
California.  For  many  years  he  has  preached 
the  economic  gospel  of  Henry  George.  He 
is  held  in  high  esteem  throughout  the  State. 
Were  he,  as  soon  as  the  line  of  the  Valley 
road  has  been  determined  on,  to  go  on  a 
missionary  tour  along  its  entire  length, 
bearding  the  land  boom  everywhere  in  its 
den,  he  would  do  a  great  work  of  enlighten- 
ment. He  is  too  sensible  a  man  to  assail  the 
landowner  as  a  criminal  for  having  invested 
in  a  species  of  property  recognized  by  law 
and  custom  always  in  this  country,  and  he 
would  not  be  able  to  depress  the  boom  any- 
where. But  he  would  open  the  eyes  of  mul- 
titudes to  the  real  meaning  of  land  booms, 
which  are  now  so  generally  regarded  not 
only  as  the  sign  but  the  cause  of  a  commu- 
nity's prosperity.  He  would  put  it  into 
men's  minds — the  minds  of  men,  among 
others,  most  active  in  making  real  estate 
deals — to  ask  themselves  whether  or  not  our 
land  system  is  the  best  that  human  intelli- 
gence can  devise.  Suppose  there  were  no 
landlords  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valle}- — sup- 
pose that  all  the  land  were  owned  by  the 
State  and  rented  to  its  occupiers,  who  would 
have  no  interest  in  raising  its  renting  value 
— fancy  what  railroad  competition  would 
do  for  the  region.  Rents  would  go  up,  of 
course,  but  they  would  go  into  the  State 
treasury,  and  nobody  could  afford  to  hold  a 
single  acre  "  for  a  raise."  Any  newcomer 
desiring  to  cultivate  or  build'  upon  it  would 
be  able  to  outbid  the  speculative  holder  for 
its  use.  The  speculator  would  be  taxed  out 
of  existence.  Vacant  lots  in  the  towns 
would  disappear,  and  in  the  country  districts 
labor  and  capital  would  have  free  access  to 
the  land. 

In  the  meantime  the  landowners  of  San 
Francisco,  and  Stockton,  and  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  are  entitled  to  congratula- 
tions. If,  as  the  weight  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  hand  is  taken  off  them,  the  value  of 
their  lands  springs  up,  they  will  deserve,  for 
their  past  hard  work  and  sufl'erings,  to  grt 
the  mone}'  which  the  monopoly  has  been  in 
the  practice  of  stealing  and  pouching — de- 
serve to  get  it,  that  is,  rather  than  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington, who  has  for  so  long  usurped  their 
legal  privilege  of  collecting  toll.  It  is  not 
likely  that  Judge  Maguire  would  popularize 
himself  by  telling  the  farmers  and  other 
landowners  of  the  San  Joaquin  that  they 
have  no  moral  right  to  be  owners  of  land — 
no  better  right  than  a  Southern  planter  had 
to  the  slaves  that  were  lawfully  his— but  he 
would  bring  the  single  tax  up  for  serious 
discussion  in  California,  and  be  able  to  illu- 
mine his  arfjument  with  object  lessons  that 
are  befoie  every  man's  eyes,  though  few  eyes 
see  them.  As  the  single  tax,  however,  is  not 
imminent  in  this  State,  any  one  who  has 
money  could  not  invest  it  more  profitably 
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than  to  put  it  in  land  on  the  line  of  the  new 
Valley  road.  Prices  are  rising  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, too — a  circumstance  that  must  strike 
Mr.  Huntington  as  evidence  of  ingratitude, 
since  he  has  often  told  us  that  he  is  the  best 
friend  this  city  has  ever  had.  And  precisely 
in  proportion  as  his  power  to  show  his  friend- 
ship decreases  will  land  values  boom.  A 
boom  in  itself  is  not  a  ble.st-ing,  but  Judge 
Maguire  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  better 
to  have  prosperity  with  the  accompaniment 
of  high  land  values,  than  low  values  with 
hard  times. 

Mr.  Budd  is  making  a  better  Governor 
than  there  was  reason,  six  weeks  ago,  to  ex- 
pect. The  readiness  with  which  ho  has 
vetoed  bills  the  signing  of  which  was  un- 
diiubtodly  desired  by  "  interests  controlling 
large  blocks  of  votes,"  and  his  approval  of 
measures  to  secure  better  primaries  and  fairer 
elections,  have  cheered  a  great  many  who 
were  led  to  believe  t)y  some  of  his  earlier 
acts  that  he  would  follow  in  the  footstejis  of 
the  subservient  Markham.  The  work  which 
he  did  during  the  ten  days  succeeding  upon 
the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature  has  called 
forth  a  little  criticism  and  a  great  deal  of  ap- 
plause. He  seems,  too,  to  have  shaken  off 
the  gang  of  disrejjutables  who  hung  about 
his  office  and  disgraced  him  while  the  Legis- 
lature sat.  His  motives  for  at  first  showing 
an  obliging  spirit  to  the  Southern  Pacific, 
and  for  his  hospitality  to  such  associates 
and  advisers  as  Martin  Kellj',  Sam  Leake, 
Mike  Smith,  and  the  like,  can,  of  course, 
only  be  surmised.  Mr.  Budd  is  ambitious, 
and  at  one  time  aspired  to  be  his  party's 
candidate  for  Vice  President.  To  that  emi- 
nence the  interests  "controlling  large  blocks 
of  votes"  could  help  him.  From  the  moment, 
too,  that  his  election  to  the  Governorship 
was  disputed,  he  exhibited  a  strange  un- 
easiness as  to  his  title,  though  in  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who  watched  the  voting  in  San 
Francisco  most  closely,  a  recount  would  have 
substantially  increased  his  majority.  John 
D.  Spreckels  was  among  the  foremost  of  the 
clamorers  for  a  recount.  Mr.  Budd  made 
friends  with  Mr.  Spreckels,  and  considered 
him  in  the  distribution  of  the  harbor  pat- 
ronage. Tlie  Legislature  was  Republican, 
and  owned  by  the  Southern  Pacific.  Mr. 
Budd  obliged  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  the 
Legislature  would  not  listen  to  the  prayer  of 
Mr-  Estee's  agents  for  a  recount.  Martin 
Kelly  and  Mike  Smith,  though  Fiepubiicans, 
took  an  active  hand  in  the  election  in  the 
tough  districts  of  San  Francisco  in  Mr. 
Budd's  behalf.  I  am  told  they  deprecated  a 
recount.  They  clung  to  the  Governor  dur- 
ing the  session,  and  he  permitted  them  to 
name  some  minor  officials,  among  them 
Kelly's  son.  The  Legislature  had  to  be 
managed  in  various  ways,  and  Leake  was 
useful  in  his  degree.  The  Legislature  having 
gone  home,  Mr.  Budd  shook  off  parasites  and 
engagements,  and  proceeded  to  do  his  duty 
in  a  manner  that  has  restored  him  to  general 
favor.  Those  who  had  counted  on  him  doing 
as  they  wished  because  they  wished  it,  dis- 
covered that  he  was  equally  read)'  to  drop 
friends,  conciliate  enemies,  or  disappoint  con- 
federates. 


Inquiry  into  the  motives  of  an  official  who 
does  good  works  is  not  politically  profitable, 
but  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  arrive  at  an 
understanding  of  the  man.  There  is  now 
every  reason  to  anticipate  that  Mr.  Budd 
will  make  a  more  satisfactory  Governor  than 
California  has  had  in  many  years,  but  he 
cannot  hope  to  rehabilitate  himself  in  the  es- 
teem of  those  who  sought  his  election  in  the 
belief  that  he  was  a  strong  man  of  fixed 
principles.  He  is  a  politician  merely,  but 
controlled  by  a  fear  of  unpopularity.  That 
is  well  for  the  State.     Neither  Waterman 


nor  Markham  cared  for  criticism,  or,  rather, 
criticism  could  not  abate  their  loyalty  to  the 
corporations.  The  newspapers  govern  Gov- 
ernor Budd,  fortunately.  In  the  hands  of 
the  press  is  the  power  of  the  initiative,  refer- 
endum, and  imperative  mandate.  And  as 
the  newspapers  are  as  anxious  for  popularity 
as  is  the  Governor  himself,  the  chances  are 
all  in  favor  of  his  giving  a  fair  administra- 
tion. If  he  is  a  demagogue,  it  is  much  better 
than  that  he  should  be  a  plutogogue.  It  is 
better  that  a  visit  from.  Messrs.  Herrin  and 
Mills  in  behalf  of  the  street  railroad  bill 
told  against  it  than  had  their'  advocacy 
been  infiuential  the  other  way,  as  would 
have  been  the  case  in  the  days  of  Water- 
man and  Markham  Had  the  visit  been 
paid  when  the  Legislature  was  in  session,  and 
related  to  a  matter  decision  of  which  was 
necessary  before  adjournment.  Governor 
Budd  would  have  been  in  a  painful  predica- 
ment. He  is  an  opportunist.  His  action 
depends  on  a  balancing  of  considerations  for 
and  against,  as  they  may  affect  his  pular- 
larity.  But  if  he  has  not  the  principle  and 
courage  to  do  right  at  the  cost  of  epliemeral 
hostile  clamor,  he  has  not  on  the  other  hand, 
the  nerve  to  be  stubborn  in  the  wrong. 


Mr.  Budd  has  so  many  good  qualities  in 
private  life,  his  personality  is  so  pleasing, 
that  it  gives  peculiar  pain  to  his  friends  that 
he  has  been  unequal  to  the  opportunities  of 
his  high  place.  Had  he  possessed  the  capacity 
to  understand  them,  he  would  have  become  a 
national  figure.  If  he  possessed  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  qualities  needful  to  appre- 
ciate the  obligation  to  do  right  fur  right's 
sake,  he  would  have  alienated  no  friend  and 
have  extorted  the  respect  of  his  enemies. 
He  is  not  large  enough  for  so  large  a  policy. 
Of  course  it  is  not  philosophical  to  blame  a 
man  for  not  being  more  capacious  in  mind 
than  nature  made  him,  but  it  is  human  to 
feel  some  scorn  for  one  who  prefers  little,  and 
tortuous,  and  deceitful  ways  to  the  straight 
path,  particularly  when  the  straight  path 
leads  to  success  and  honor.  We  have  a 
trimmer,  a  schemer,  a  jobber  in  patronage, 
for  Governor,  instead  of  a  high-minded  gen- 
tleman of  statesmanlike  breadth,  but;  we 
have  cause  to  be  thankful  nevertheless.  He 
is  easily  amenable  to  public  opinion,  and  if 
he  shall  remain  so,  Mr.  Budd's  administra- 
tion will  advantage  California.  It  may  even 
be  hoped  that  his  intelligence  will  expand 
under  criticism,  and,  should  that  occur,  his 
character  will  gain  in  sincerity  and  dignity. 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Vice  has 
bestirred  itself  and  petitioned  the  Supervis- 
ors for  an  order  bearing  upon  the  pictorial 
indecency  which  disgraces  the  city.  The 
greatest  peril  which  threatens  a  movement 
of  this  kind  is  a  leadership  that  may  make 
it  ridiculous.  The  Comstocks  are  too  often 
unable,  or  unwilling,  to  draw  the  line  be- 
tween the  nude  in  art  and  the  other  kind  of 
nudity.  They  are  as  ready  to  blush  at  a 
Venus  in  paint  or  marble,  done  by  a  master, 
as  they  are  at  a  stripped  actress  on  the  stage 
or  on  the  billboards.  Frequently  their  ob- 
jections are  more  offensive  than  the  things 
objected  to.  Artists,  fearful  of  the  meddling 
Puritan,  are  prone  to  assist  the  wicked  by 
stretching  a  point  on  the  witness-stand  in 
favor  of  the  exhibitors  of  suggestive  prints. 
But  whether  our  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Vice  be  managed  by  men  discriminating 
or  the  reverse,  it  is  time  that  the  law  were 
invoked  to  curb  the  nasty.  A  crusade  that 
should  show  more  moral  zeal  than  artistic 
knowledge  would  be  better  than  no  action  at 
all.  Even  though  the  newspapers  might 
jeer,  they  would  be  thrifty  enough  to  cleanse 
their    own    illustrated    columns    somewhat. 
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This  is  not  Iowa  or  Kansas,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  the  human  form  presented  by 
the  artist  as  nature  made  it,  because  it  is 
beautiful,  and  tlie  human  form  presented  to 
advertise  tobacco,  and  newspapers,  and 
shameless  women,  is  preily  generally  under- 
stood. Therefore,  art  is  in  no  real  danger 
here  from  ell'orls  directed  toward  securing 
decorum.  The  show  windows  of  the  town 
need  a  cleaning  out  quite  as  much  as  the 
newspapers  need  editing  in  their  art  depart- 
ments by  the  police.  If  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Vice  possesses  the  merest  rudi- 
ments of  taste  it  will  be  able  to  distinguish 
the  nude  in  art  from  indecent  exposure.  If 
it  does  not,  it  still  will  be  better  to  excite 
laughter  by  inveighing  against  innocent 
paintings  and  statuary  than  to  permit,  with- 
out any  check,  the  continued  pictorial  dis- 
play, artistic  or  unartistic,  of  pictures  that 
oti'eud  all  sense  of  propriety,  degrade  the 
popular  taste,  and  befoul  the  minds  of  the 
young.  

The  Southern  Pacific,  which  has  expressed 
its  grief  copiously,  througli  its  organs,  because 
Mr.  Sutro  has  not  contributed  large  sums 
toward  building  the  Valley  railroad  that  is  to 
compete  with  it,  shows  anything  but  an  anti- 
monopoly  disposition  when  it  turns  its  pub- 
lic-spirited eyes  on  the  other  competing  rail- 
road into  which  the  Mayor  is  putting  all  his 
spare  coin.  Having,  by  resort  to  the  courts, 
secured  injunctions  that  have  delayed  the 
construction  of  the  rival  line  to  the  ocean, 
the  Southern  Pacific,  through  the  Supervis- 
ors, is  shocked  when  Mr.  Sutro  asks  for  an 
extension  of  time  in  which  to  finish  the 
work.  On  Tuesday,  the  corporation,  with  its 
customary  contempt  of  law  and  public  opin- 
ion, placed  physical  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
Sutro's  workmen,  and  one  of  its  servants 
drew  a  revolver  and  threatened  to  commit 
murder  for  the  same  end.  Twenty-four 
hours  before,  the  Southern  Pacific,  encour- 
aged by  its  success  in  stealing  Church  street, 
attempted  the  theft  of  a  block  on  O'Farrell 
street,  and  was  stopped  in  its  larceny  by  the 
Mayor,  who  called  out  the  police.  It  is 
quite  useless  to  write  indignantly  of  these  out- 
rages. In  a  community  not  hardened  by  usage 
to  these  raids  in  force,  they  would  be  met  by 
force,  for  every  such  act  of  violence  is  an  in- 
vitation to  the  populace  to  fight  the  devil 
with  fire.  The  logical  and  natural  response 
to  the  seizure  of  a  public  street  by  a  corpora- 
tion is  a  mob  to  tear  up  the  rails.  Fortu- 
nately f.  r  the  peace  of  the  city,  and  the  lives 
of  the  citizens,  respect  for  order  is  stronger  in 
the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  than  it  is  in 
the  offices  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company.  Were  the  people  to  resist  forcible 
theft  of  the  thoroughfares  by  not  more  vio- 
lent or  blameworthy  action  outside  the  law, 
the  police  and  militia  would  speedily  attend 
to  them. 

Since  the  above  was  penned  the  Southern 
Pacific  has  apologized  to  the  Mayor  and  re- 
linquished the  stolen  block  on  O'Farrell 
street.  This  is  the  first  sign  given  by  the 
company  that  it  does  not  consider  the  streets 
its  private  propertj'. 


The  attempted  train  robbery  near  Marys- 
ville,  which  resulted  in  the  killing  of  one 
brigand  and  the  death  of  brave  Sheriff  Bo- 
gard,  has  given  a  shock  to  the  public.  It 
should  do  more.  The  crime  of  train  robbery 
on  this  coast  is  frequently  committed,  audit 
is  strange  that  the  need  for  a  special  means  of 
protection  has  not  caused  it  to  be  devised. 
The  obvious  requirement  is  the  presence  of 
an  adequate  force  of  armed  men  on  the 
trains,  trained  for  this  service.  It  is 
not  fair  that  the  railroad  companies  should 
be  put  to  the  expense  of  organizing  and 
maintaining  such  a  force.  The  companies 
are  entitled  to  the  law's  protection  in  the 
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prosecution  of  their  business  as  carriers. 
That  protection  cannot  be  given  by  the  coun- 
ties acting  separately,  but  the  State  could, 
and  should,  possess  a  body  of  police  for  this 
work.  If  the  trains  were  under  military 
guard,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  race 
of  Sontags,  and  Evanses,  and  Brownings, 
and  Bradys  would  survive.  It  is  due  to 
travelers  that  their  safety  shall  be  assured. 
On  the  score  of  economy  merely,  we  should 
have  a  State  police  for  train  duty.  The 
cost  of  hunting  robbers  and  trying  them 
falls  on  the  public.  And  a  State  which  has 
its  name  associated  in  the  Eastern  and  Euro- 
pean mind  with  train  robberies  and  free 
shooting  in  the  cars  is  certain  to  have  its  at- 
traction diminished  for  tourists,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  capitalists  and  immigrants.  A  repu- 
tation for  lawlessness  is  the  worst  affliction 
that  can  fall  to  a  community.  No  sound 
objection  to  the  creation  qf  a  State  police 
occurs  to  me.  We  have  one  now  in  the 
militia,  called  on  only  when  the  civil  power 
is  defied.  A  few  hundred  militiamen  on 
constant  active  service  would  end  the  train- 
robbing  industry. 

The  activity  of  some  of  the  ladies  who  be- 
lieve in  suffrage  for  their  sex  is  notable.     Al- 
though nearly  two  years  must  elapse  before 
the  Constitutional  amendment  can  be  voted 
on,  not  a  few  of  the  interior  papers  are  al- 
ready  aflame   with   communications   in   its 
advocacy.     Unhappily,  it  is  the  tendency  of 
too  many  of  these  ladies  to  regard  the  ques- 
tion as  one  important  mainly  to  themselves. 
They  write  with  an  air  of  proprietorship  that 
is  amusing.     The   matter   of  enlarging  the 
electorate,  they  forget,  concerns  every  citizen. 
If  the  men  of  California  decide  to  give  the 
ballot  to  women,  it  will  not  be  because  they 
are  asked  to  do  it  by  the  ladies  who  are  most 
conspicuous  as  advocates  of  the  change.    The 
poorest  service  the  latter  can  do  their  cause 
is  to  make  it  seem  that  the   adoption  of  the 
amendment  will  be  a  personal  favor  to,  or  a 
personal  triumph  for  them.     Man's  ideal  <if 
womanhood   may  be   deplorably  erroneous, 
but  it  is   not  met  by  the  typical  suffragist. 
Let  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West,  for 
instance,  get  it  into  their  heads  that  there  is 
a   possibility   of  the   suffrage  transforming 
their  sisters  and  sweethearts  into  copies  of 
the  able  ladies  who  champion  their  sex's  po- 
litical rights  on  the  ])latform  and  in  conven- 
tion, and  the   majority  against   the  amend- 
ment   will    be    discouraging.     I    hope    the 
amendment  will  be  adopted,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  among  them  being  the  hope  that  the 
voting  power  will  help  the  multitude  of  wo- 
men who  work  for  a  living,  and  that  the  tak- 
ing of  interest  in  public  aflairs  will  develop  the 
feminine   mind.     Many  things  which  most 
women  now  are   apt  to  regard  as  of  conse- 
quence to  men  only — history,  economics,  and 
sociology,  to  cite— may  appeal  to  them  when 
they  are  given  a  voter's  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity for  the  welfare  of   their  country.     The 
militant  ladies  who  have  borne  the  burden 
of  the  battle  hitherto  may  feel  that  when 
the  hour  of  victory  comes  they  should  be  its 
heroines — that's   natural — but    if   they   are 
more  anxious  for  the  victory  than    for   re- 
nown, they  will  subdue  pride   and   consult 
policy  by  refraining  from   arousing  mascu- 
line prejudice.    The  amendment  has  an  ex- 
cellent chance  of  carrying.     Only  obtrusive 
vanity  and   unlovely   aggressiveness  can,  1 
think,  bring  about  its  defeat. 

Arthur  McEwen. 


John  Kcndrick  BangB,  the  humorist,  announces 
a  new  book  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  day: 
"  Mr.  Bonaparte  of  Corsica." 


Edward  W.  Townsend  is  said  to  be  writing  a 
novel,  "  A  Daughter  of  the  TenementB,"  treating 
of  New  York  City  low  life. 


THE  TWADDLER. 

It  will  naturally  be  expected  by  the  public  that 
I  shall  give  my  impressions  of  the  polo  game  at 
Burlingame.  Tlie  public  will  be  disappointed.  I 
was  not  present.  I  was  implored  to  attend  by  the 
most  influential  persons  in  Society,  but  I  sternly 
refused.  I  am  not  a  man  of  unreasonable  preju- 
dices, and  know  perfectly  well  that  this  is  a  repub- 
lic, but,  begad,  social  lines  must  be  maintained  if 
we  are  to  have  an  aristocracy.  And  when  Burlin- 
game is  opened  to  the  public  at  so  much  a  head — 
when  gate  money  is  taken  from  tlie  mob  and 
special  trains  are  run  to  encourage  their  intrusion 
— I  conceive  it  my  duty  to  absent  myself.  Tuckb- 
day'b  polo  game  was  xot  a  Societv  event. 

I  have  had  another  shock  of  the  same  kind.  I 
wonder  what  the  deuce  the  world  is  coming  to 
when  gentlemen  seem  no  longer  to  know  what  is 
due  to  Society  and  themselves.  I  refer  now  tothe 
inexcusable  performance  of  my  young  friend  Xed 
Townsend.  A  more  gentlemanly  fellow  I  never 
knew,  so  it  appeared  to  me,  during  the  years  of  our 
intimacy.  There  was  no  man  in  the  Bohemian 
wlio  showed  a  more  conscientious  coniern  for  liis 
apparel.  He  had  a  delicate  taste  in  wines,  and  at 
the  table  he  inspired  the  resjiect  of  the  oldest  and 
best  among  us.  Damme,  if  I  haven't  seen  him 
turn  pale  with  disgust  and  anger  at  the  sight  of  a 
duck  cooked  fifteen  minutes,  when  his  order  had 
been  fourteen.  His  conversation,  though  fre- 
quently touched  witli  a  levity  due  to  his  journalis- 
tic associations,  was  ever  that,  on  tlie  whole,  of  an 
elegant  man  of  the  world.  Often  he  consulted  me 
on  the  finer  points  of  manners,  and  held  my  judg- 
ment in  a  respect  that  did  credit  alike  to  head  and 
heart.  Yet  he  has  had  the  inconceivable  folly  to 
attach  his  name  as  author  to  a  book  called  "Chim- 
mie  Fadden  " — "Chimniie!"  The  title  alone  is 
on  ofiense  against  refined  taste,  and  the  contents 
are  infinitely  more  appalling.  This  man  of  the 
world,  this  gentleman,  has  actually  condescended 
to  write  of  the  adventures  of  a  low  fellow,  a  hood- 
lum, and  to  reproduce  his  language  of  the  slums! 
I  don't  deny  that  the  Fadden  person's  adventures 
are  interesting,  or  that  tlie  people  of  Socieiy  repro- 
duced are  equal  to  the  British  nobility  in  their  con- 
fident superiority,  their  amused  and  benevolent 
condescension  to  the  lower  orders;  but  the  pres- 
ence in  the  book  of  this  Fadden  is  intolerable. 
Had  Townsend  but  left  liim  out  and  written  only 
of  the  persons  in  high  life  wliora  he  introduces,  as  lie 
ought  to  have  done,  I  should  have  sent  him  my  ap- 
proval. As  it  is,  I  have  done  the  sad  duty  of  com- 
municating to  him  by  letter  my  utter  reprehen- 
sion of  his  work.  No  api>lause  of  the  populace 
will  compensate  him  for  the  knowledge  that  his  one- 
time friend  and  mentor.  Persiflage,  condemns  his 
deplorable  volume.  Should  he  return  to  San  Fran- 
cisco he  will,  I  fear,  find  Society  cold. 

At  times  I  am  tempted  to  lay  down  the  pen  and 
write  no  more.  It  is  true  that  I  am  but  a  poor 
gentleman,  and  need  whatever  money  I  can  earn  by 
honorable  toil,  either  as  an  author  or  as  a  promoter 
of  the  sale  of  Cresta  Bedamca,  but  my  controlling 
motive  in  writing  is  to  elevate,  to  ennoble  my 
kind  by  enforcing  on  Society  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing the  standard  high.  Yet  my  connection  with 
the  press  brings  me  more  humiliation  than  gain. 
It  is  nut  creditable  to  a  man  of  Socieiy  to  be  on  the 
press.  I  admit  that,  and  the  only  justification  I 
offer  in  my  own  behalf  is  th.it  unless  some  of  us 
lower  ourselves  to  write,  the  press  will  go  altogether 
to  the  bad.  When  a  lady  of  Society  was  ap- 
proached recently  by  a  reporter  of  niy  young  friend 
Hearst's  paper  and  asked  her  opinion  of  something 
that  had  appeared  in  it,  she  answered  haughtily, 
"I  never  read  the  newspapers,  daily  or  weekly." 
F.gad,  that  noble  reply  gave  me  a  thrill,  and  I 
went  at  once  to  offer  her  my  compliments  and  con- 
gratulations. She  received  them  with  dignity, 
and  was  good  enough  to  say : 

"Of  course,  sir,  I  make  an  exception  in  your  case. 
You  are  one  of  us." 

The  tiars  that  welled  to  my  eyes  were  not  un- 
manly. No,  begad,  1  was  not  ashamed  of  them. 
Hut  1  blushed  for  the  press,  and  the  sneers  which, 
in  its  mortification,  it  has  since  leveled  at  that  fine 
lady  have  excited  my  indignation.  In  rejoinder  to 
those  unworthy  sneers  I  say  that  she  is  right. 


Why  should  she— why  should  any  of  us — read  the 
newspapers?  Is  there,  barring  myself,  a  single 
writer  for  the  Society  department  of  our  journals 
wl;o  is  of  tie  upper  class'?  We  who  are  in  Society 
naturally  know  more  about  what  is  occurring 
among  us  and  what  is  interesting  us,  than  any  out- 
sider can  tell  us.  Why,  therefore,  should  we  care 
to  have  thrust  upon  our  attention  mangled  and 
painful  reflections  of  our  life?  Weighing  well  my 
words,  and  accepting  full  responsibility  for  them,  I 
assert  without  reservation  that,  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  this  department  of  mine,  there  is  not 
a  line  printed  in  the  Society  columns  of  the  local 
press,  daily  or  weekly,  that  is  worthy  the  perusal 
of  any  rational  be  ng  who  hai  the  good  fortune  to 
be  socially  commc  itfaut.  I  stand  by  the  lady,  and 
though  I  am,  as  I  have  said,  but  a  poor  gentleman, 
I  have  personally  borne  the  expense  for  several 
weeks  of  having  a  copy  of  the  iplitj- printed  on  white 
satin  and  have  sent  it  to  her  mansion  by  my  man. 
This  attention  I  shall  continue.  Egad,  iiothing  is 
too  good  for  a  woman  who  has  the  grand  courage 
of  a  noble  mind.  I  need  not  say  that  at  such  a 
house  the  only  wine  seen  at  table  is  Cresta  Be- 
damca. 

Melancholy  as  the  disgrace  of  Burlingame  and 
the  apostacy  of  Townsend  have  made  me,  I  have 
vet  found  tilings  to  cheer  me  during  the  week. 
Visiting  my  friend  Mills  on  Thursday  at  Head- 
quarters, I  was  further  depressed  by  the  low  spirits 
pervading  the  establishment.  Herrin  came  in,  and 
H.  E.  Huntington,  and  we  chatted  in  low  tones. 
We  agreed  that  things  were  going  to  the  deuce; 
that  the  company's  best  friends  were  turning 
against  it;  tliat  anti-monopoly  had  degenerated 
into  Anarchy,  and  that  the  worst  was  to  be  feared 
for  the  future.  I  was  gazing  sadly  out  of  window 
as  the  blue  murmuring  we'. ton.  Herrin  was  in 
the  deepest  dejection.  He  had  just  returned  from 
humbling  himself  before  the  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  city,  liy  apologizing  for  seizing  that  block  on 
O'Farr'ell  street  and  promising  to  tear  up  the  rails 
again — a  depth  to  which  the  company  had  never 
in  the  old  days  dreamed  it  would  be  obliged  to  sink. 

"  Hang  me,"  said  Huntington,  bitterly,  "if  there 
are  any  so  poor  as  to  do  us  honor.  We  are  un- 
able 10  draw  people  to  us,  somehow.    Why " 

I  made  a  sudden  exclamation,  which  startled  the 
party  and  turned  their  eyes  inquiringly  upon  me. 

I  pointed  out  of  the  niidow. 

There,  passing  on  the  street,  wasGovernor  Budd, 
arni-in-arni  with  P.  Kecldy  and  Byron  Waters. 

Nothing  was  said,  but  the  clouds  lifted,  and 
when  Ullmore  strode  in,  cheerily  off' ring  cigars, 
we  all  as  cheerfully  accepted;  and  tlie  conveisa- 
tion  gaj'ly  turned  to  the  pleasures  in  store  for  us 
when  C.  P.  Huntington  should  arrive. 

There  are  disadvantages  in  being  a  public  man. 
Before  I  became  the  adviser  of  the  Governor  and  a 
candidate  for  the  Labor  Commisj^ionsliip,  I  was 
able  to  protect  myself  from  intru-ion,  but  now  I 
am  beset  tiy  all  sorts  of  people;  and  the  worst  of  it 
is,  I  must,  for  reasons  of  state,  see  them.  My 
man,  I  perceive,  is  becoming  unpleasantly  familar 
in  his  manner.  Sometimes  I  am  forced  to  require 
services  of  him  on  which  he  presumes.  M  bile 
Miss  Phoebe  Coiizens  was  calling  on  me  the  other 
day  he  sneezed  in  the  wardrobe  into  which,  by  my 
orders,  he  had  stowed  himselt.  She  was  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Laura  de  Force  Gordon  and  Mrs. 
Clara  Fol'tz.  Their  mission  was  to  secure  my  sup- 
port for  the  female  suffrage  amendment.  I  kept 
my  gravity,  and  sent  them  away  smiling  and  chat- 
tering. My  experience  as  Consul  at  Algiers  in  the 
forties  taught  me  something  about  diplomacy, 
egad.  But  it's  absurd,  absurd,  by  Jove,  this  notion 
of  women  voting  and  becoming  the  equals  of  men. 
No  one,  I  need  hardly  say,  excels  me  in  respect 
for  the  divine  sex,  but  woman's  place  is  to  be  queen 
of  the  home,  our  comforter  in  distrrss,  our  com- 
panion in  Society,  and  our  iiood  angel  always.  It 
is  ridiculous  to  think  of  their  beingeqnal  to  states- 
manship and  that  sort  of  thing.  We  have  the 
strength  and  the  intellect,  and  it's  our  duty  to 
protect  anil  clierish  the  dear  creatures,  antl  to  be 
patient  with  them,  but  the  idea  of  their  b^-ing  on 
a  par  with  us  mentally  is  an  error  that  no  man  of 
good  brains  himself,  and  of  any  experience  with 
the  sex,  will  tolerate  for  an  instant.  The  most 
unpleasant  being  in  the  world  is  a  too  clever 
woman.  And  no  woman,  begad,  is  clever  enough 
to  carry  the  grave  responsibility  of  the  suffrage. 

Such  are  my  private  convictions,  thoiigh,  of 
course,  should  the  interests  of  the  administr.ition 
require  it,  I  shall  both  write  and  vote  for  the 
amendment.  Persiflage. 


"Where  the  Big  Trees  Grow,"  a  pamphlet  on 
the  flora  of  the  Sequoia  region,  is  one  of  the  moat 
delighthil  mixtures  of  sentiment  and  scholarship 
that  could  be  written.  The  University  of  C.difor- 
nia  certainly  has  in  Mr.  George  Hansen  a  man  who 
is  an  enthusiast  in  his  work.  He  has  made 
what  seems  to  be  a  most  exhaustive  study  of  the 
flora  of  our  foothills,  and  he  writes  of  the  trees 
and  the  flowers  with  the  affection  of  a  Thoreau, 


ARTHUR    McEWEN'S     LETTER. 


CLEVELAND'S  BOND  DEAL 

A  New  and  Most  Important  Feature  Comes  to  Light. 

New  York,  March  29,  1895. 
Part  of  the  big  bond  deal  wliich  has  brought 
down  such  condemnation  on  the  heads  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  and  Secretary  Carlisle  has  not  yet 
been  made  public,  and  a  most  important  part  it  is 
for  it  explains  the  mystery  and  apparent  under- 
handedness  of  the  whole  business.  The  secret  is 
slowly  leaking  out;  in  fact,  it  might  now  be  said  to 
be  common  property  on  the  street,  though  the 
papers  have  not  given  it  to  the  larger  world,  per- 
haps for  the  reason  that  those  which  opposed  the 
bond  sale  as  it  was  made  do  not  care  to  give  the 
President  the  benefit  of  the  slightest  justification, 
and  the  others  which  favored  the  sale  and  sup- 
ported the  President  fear  to  upset  the  scheme 
while  it  is  not  yet  thoroughly  carried  out. 

It  has  been  asked  by  a  thousand  papers  and  no 
doubt  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  :  Why 
all  these  private  negotiations  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan?  The  whole  affair 
was  conducted  in  such  secrecy  as  to  give  rise  to  all 
sorts  of  suspicions,  some  of  which  found  vent  in 
the  Senate.  Demands  for  the  President's  impeach- 
ment came  from  some  quarters,  while  almost  uni- 
versally the  sentiment  was  expres-ed  that  Cleve- 
land might  be  honest,  but  his  bond  sale  was  a  steal. 
The  only  answer  that  was  made  by  the  friends  of 
the  administration  was  that  the  President  had 
been  forced  to  submit  to  a  species  of  blackmail 
levied  on  the  government  by  the  money-kings. 

It  now  appears  that  the  President  himself  did 
part  of  the  "  holding  up."  He  used  the  bonds  to 
force  the  Morgan-Belmont-Rotbschild  combination 
to  change  their  tactics  and  give  the  country  a  push 
toward  better  times. 

"If  you  want  these  bonds,"  said  the  President 
to  Mr.  Morgan  on  the  occasion  of  his  now  famous 
visit  to  the  White  House,  "if  you  want  them  you 
must  stop  the  sales  of  American  securities  in 
Europe,  and  thereby  stop  the  large  exports  of  gold 
which  are  draining  the  treasury  and  ruining  our 
markets."  I,  of  course,  do  not  pretend  to  give  the 
words  of  the  President  but  the  words  I  have  used 
convey  the  import  of  the  bargain  that  was  made. 
The  syndicate  was  to  have  the  bonds  at  a  low  figure 
if  these  all-powerful  money  kings  would  bull  the 
market  instead  of  bearing  it.  They  could  change 
the  current  if  they  would.  It  was  in  their  hands 
to  so  give  confidence  to  the  holders  of  American 
securities  in  Englaml  that  the  rush  to  sell  would 
cease.  If  this  were  not  done  the  government 
might  keep  on  forever  selling  bonds,  and  still  the 
gold  reserve  would  fall  and  the  whole  situation  be 
made  worse  instead  of  better.  The  government, 
moreover,  was  in  this  unfortunate  fix  that  these 
men  were  the  only  ones  who  could  take  the  bomis, 
they  alone  having  the  money,  as  was  shown  by  the 
fact  that  when  public  bids  were  called  for  on  the 
preceding  bond  issue  their  bid  was  the  only  one 
made.  The  position  of  the  administration  was  not 
an  easy  one,  especially  as  it  could  easily  be  fore- 
seen that  a  bond  transaction  made,  as  it  were,  in  a 
closet,  would  rouse  great  public  indignation.  But 
this  would  have  to  be  borne  if  the  public  good 
aimed  at  were  to  be  accomplished.  A  few  leaders 
were  taken  into  the  administration's  confidence. 
Hill  and  Sherman  among  the  number,  so  the  street 
story  runs,  and  the  deal  was  consummated.  The 
syndicate  fought  for  a  lower  price  and  the  figure 
finally  agreed  upon  was  a  compromise.  The  bonds 
went  to  Morgan  and  Rothschild  on  their  pledge 
that  the  outflow  of  American  gold  would  be 
stopped  so  far  as  that  outflow  was  the  result  of 
market  manipulations  in  Europe. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  immediately  after 
the  bonds  were  sold,  the  London  papers  spoke  in  a 
most  confident  tone  as  to  the  future  of  American 
securities.  The  fear  that  the  United  States  would 
be  reduced  to  a  silver  basis  was  now  happily  dis- 
pelled. This  was  their  tone.  And  at  once  there 
was  manifest  in  stock  transactions  a  more  buoyant 
spirit  than  there  had  been  for  eighteen  months. 
No  doubt  the  Rothschilds  had  said  the  word  and 
their  agents  on  the  street  and  on  the  press  had 
changed  the  European  feeling  toward  United  States 
stocks  and  bonds.  This  feeling  of  confidence  at 
once  was  made  evident  here  by  a  strontrer  market 
and  an  improvement,  almost  immediate,  in  the 
general  business  tone.  There  is  certainly  a 
calmer  feeling  on  Wall  street  than  there  has  been 
for  many  months,  and,  as  I  say,  it  is  universally 
credited  to  an  agreement  between  the  President 
and  Pierpont  Morgan.  All  stocks  are  stronger, 
and  even  silver  is  Vteginning  to  climb.  As  a 
broker  put  the  subject  to  me  to-day :  "  It  may  be 
that  the  Old  Man  (meaning  the  President)  has 
pulled  us  out  of  the  hole  by  standing  Morgan  up 
and  making  him  come  to  terms." 

That  this  is  true  I  have  no  doubt  and  those  with 
whom  I  have  talked  concerning  it — including  a 


former  member  of  Cleveland's  financial  staff — ac- 
cept it  as  beyond  question.  It  may  be  recorded  in 
history  aa  a  great  stroke  of  higher  finance  and  again 
it  may  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  blunder  of  Mr. 
Cleveland's  second  administration.  So  far  it  has 
been  successful. 

But  what  a  humiliating  thing  for  a  great  people 
to  have  to  do — make  a  bargain  with  a  few  of  the 
richest  men  in  the  world  to  save  the  nation's  credit 
and  restore  in  part  a  healthy  business  tone.  To 
be  sure  European  kings  and  emperors  have  been 
forced  to  do  such  things,  but  not  Uncle  Sam  till 
now.  As  I  have  heard  the  talk  of  this  transaction 
in  the  clubs,  on  the  street,  and  in  the  elevated  I 
could  not  but  ask  myself  the  question :  "  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  there  are  anarcliists  even  in  the  United 
States?" 

The  education  the  people  of  this  part  of  the 
country  have  been  ha-inng  in  the  last  two  years  has 
turned  them  toward  silver.  You  liear  it  among  all 
classes,  this  talk  of  the  benefits  to  come  from  bi- 
metallism. I  know  that  if  our  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce were  now  to  have  the  debate  on  the  money 
question  that  it  had  nearly  two  years,  therewould  be 
many  more  on  the  free-silver  side.  An  occasional 
good  word  for  silver  is  found  in  the  papers— an  ex- 
ceedingly suggestive  sign.  The  ta'-iff  question  is 
no  longer  a  subject  of  discussion.  Wherever  seri- 
ous men  are  gathered  nowadays  they  are  talking 
the  money  question.  But  th-re  is  very  little  litera- 
ture to  be  had  here  on  the  free-silver  side  of  the 
controversy,  and  what  there  is  is  of  so  rabid  a  char- 
acter as  to  antagonize  rather  than  convert.  No 
more  propitious  time  than  the  present  could  be 
found  for  the  silver  men  of  the  West  to  carry  on  a 
campaign  of  education  in  New  York  that  would 
tell  in  votes  in  the  future.  Findlev. 


A  DREAM  AFTER   SUNSET. 

The  reeling  gold  of  her  loose  tresses  flung. 

Over  the  starlight  of  her  gazmg  eyes, 

Was  dashed  aside;  and  to  my  lips  she  prest 

The  living  coral  of  her  lips  all  hot 

With  pains  and  pleasures  of  my  softest  song. 

I  looked  up  wildly  in  the  flashing  night 

Of  her  great  eyes,  and  drank  the  flavorous  flood. 

The  subtle  nightshade  of  her  lingering  kiss. 

While  o'er  us  in  the  mellow  blue,  the  moon, 

Celestial  lighthouse  of  storm-driven  clouds, 

Smiled  all  its  gold  upon  our  golden  lives. 

Long  sunful  days,  loud  with  a  thou8.and  songs, 

Longmoonful  nights,  calm  with  a  thousand  flowers. 

Visions  and  vistas  of  seraphic  halls. 

Passed  by  in  thought,  as  on  her  lips  I  reeled. 

Throwing  my  life  away  like  lees  of  wine! 

— Francis  S.  Saltus. 


Mme.  Adam,  in  an  article  on  Pierre  Loti  in  the 
April  number  of  McClure's  Magazine,  writes  as  fol- 
lows of  thai. academician,  naval  officer,  and  novelist : 

"  .\lthough  of  email  stature,  he  is  so  strong  that 
he  calls  forth  the  admiration  of  his  men,  when,  in 
the  case  of  manoeuvre  badly  executed  or  in  the  re- 
moval of  some  cargo,  he  indicates  with  a  gesture 
what  is  to  be  done,  or  lifts  or  sets  in  place  some  ob- 
ject. No  one  of  his  subordinates  could  get  the  bet- 
ter of  him  if  he  ventured  to  contend  with  him  as  a 
gymnast  or  as  marksman.  The  sailors  ascribe  to 
him  a  very  complex  superiority,  made  up  of  all  in 
him  that  tliey  can  see  and  understand,  as  well  as 
of  much  that  is  beyond  their  grasp,  and  they  are 
devoted  and  submissive  to  him  to  the  point  of 
fanaticism.  Lieut.  Julien  Viand,  whenever  he  has 
the  leisure  to  do  so,  becomes  Pierre  Loti  from  2 
o'clock  until  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  He  re- 
quires no  more  time  than  this  to  write  in  his 
superb,  large,  correct  handwriting  a  volume  in  a 
few  months.  His  study  is  always  full  of  flowers; 
he  has  a  passion  for  them,  and  in  a  few  seconds  he 
can  arrange  in  a  vase  an  exquisite  bouquet  of  what 
had  appeared  to  be  themostinsignificantof  flowers. 
The  more  perfume  his  flowers  have,  the  more  he 
loves  them.  The  odor  of  flowers  never  becomes 
oppressive  to  him,  even  when  he  is  writing." 

It  is  announced  that  the  new  edition  of  Olive 
Schreiner's  "Story  of  an  African  Farm,"  brings 
the  story  into  its  seventy-eighth  thousand  in  Great 
Britian  alone,  and  that  10,000  cojiies  were  sold 
there  last  year.  The  London  Daiiy  News  makes 
the  fact  that  the  American  rights  were  originally 
offered  to  an  American  publisher,  and  declined  at 
once  on  the  ground  of  wortbies^ness  of  the  book, 
the  text  for  a  discourse  on  the  colonial  instincts 
which  still  govern  the  American  publishing  world. 
It  declares  that  "  over  and  over  again  it  happens 
that  the  London  agent  of  an  American  publishing 
house  admits  the  great  worth  and  interest  of  some 
manuscript  submitted  to  him  by  a  London  pub- 
lisher, but  declines  the  proposal  for  copyright,  be- 
cause, as  he  says,  Americans  prefer  to  wait  and 
see  the  result  in  England."  Among  instances  of 
this,  the  Daily  Neus  cites,  besides  "A  Yellow 
Aster,"  two  recent  novels,  "  Into  the  Highways 
and  Hedges,"  three  editions  of  which  were  cleared 
out  in  London  immediately,  and  the  fourth  of 
which  is  in  the  press,  and  "A  New  Note,"  which 
is  now  in  its  fifth  edition. 


SHERLOCK  HOLMES  UP  TO ^D ATE. 

Sherlock  Holmes  and  I  were  sitting  in  the  grill 
room  of  the  Palace  enjoying  a  deviled  bone  and  a 
bottle  of  Bass,  when  Detective  Lees  suddenly  threw 
open  the  swinging  doors,  and  after  a  hasty  glance 
roimd  the  room  discovered  us  and  came  at  once  to 
our  table. 

"  Well,  what's  new.  Lees?"  Holmes  asked,  as  he 
ordered  another  bottle. 

"  We've  just  caught  him !  " 

"Caught  who?" 

"  Why,  the  train  robber,  the  murderer  of  the 
Tehama  County  Sheriflf,  of  course." 

"That's  good  news,"  said  Holmes,  indifferently, 
while  the  detective  stood  by  all  excitement  over 
his  great  capture.  "  Come,  sit  down.  Lees,  and 
have  a  ghass  while  you're  telling  us  the  story." 

With  the  air  of  one  who  knows  that  he  deserves 
champagne,  but  is  forced  to  compromise  on  beer, 
the  chief  of  San  Francisco's  detective  force  took 
the  glass  thsit  Holmes  extended. 

"  There's  no  question  but  he's  the  man,"  said 
Lees,  as  he  drew  a  napkin  across  his  lips.  "  Not  a 
bit.    He  was  riding  a  bicycle." 

"  Riding  a  bicycle,  eh?    That  looks  bad." 

"  Yes,  sir,  a  Columbia  bicycle;  the  very  machine 
he  had  at  the  roljbery.  Sn!00th  face,  too.  An- 
swers the  description  to  a  T.  Oh,  he's  the  man  all 
right." 

"By  Jove,"  exclaimed  Holmes,  as  he  quietly 
jabbed  the  needle  into  his  arm,  "you've  done 
splendid  work,  Lees.  Of  course,  the  man  says  he 
isn't  guilty?  " 

"Of  course,  of  course.  Says  he  can  prove  an 
alibi,  and  all  that  stuff,  you  know.  Regular  busi- 
ness.    Old,  old  fake." 

"  You've  taken  the  measure  of  his  boot?  " 

"  Well,  I  guess  so !  He  wears  an  &%  gaiter ;  fits 
the  footprints  perfectly,  perfectly.  Never  saw  a 
clearer  case.  And  where  do  you  think  we  caught 
him?  Ah,  Holmes,  ray  boy,  you'll  do  very  well  as 
an  amateur,  but  there  are  some  things  you've  got 
to  learn  yet.  You  laughed  when  I  told  you  I  had 
stationed  fifteen  men  around  Cornelius  Stagg's  old 
place.  But  I  knew  what  I  was  about.  They  al- 
ways come  back  to  the  scene  of  the  trouble.  Never 
knew  it  to  miss.  Well,  that's  where  we  got  him. 
He  rode  up  to  the  house,  got  off  his  wheel,  went  in 
and  examined  all  the  marks  on  the  wall,  measured 
off  the  room,  placed  the  chairs  and  the  table  as 
they  were  when  poor  Stagg  was  done  for,  stood 
back  and  fired  an  imaginary  shot,  and  then,  with  a 
smile  of  satisfaction,  said  to  himself:  'Clear  case 
of  self  defense. '  After  another  hasty  look  at  the 
room,  he  went  out  and  lemounted  his  wheel.  But 
he  didn't  get  far,  you  bet.  I  gave  the  signal,  and 
fifteen  men  were  on  the  road  in  a  second,  everv 
man  with  his  gun  out,  and,  of  course,  the  fiend  had 
nothing  to  do  but  give  up.  Holmes,  you'll  learn  a 
thing  or  two  if  you  stay  here  a  while." 

I  felt  sorry  for  Holmes.  As  Detective  Lees  had 
said,  the  robber  and  murderer  had  been  captured 
by  Lees's  disregarding  all  the  advice  given  by 
Holmes.  It  was  humiliating,  and  I  tried  to  throw 
all  possible  sympathy  into  my  voice  as  I  said  :  "  It's 
only  one  miss  out  of  a  thousand  shots.  Holmes, 
what  do  you  say  if  we  go  out  and  see  him?  " 

"  I  must  say,"  replied  Holmes,  "that  I  find  this 
place  quite  comfortable  just  now."  Then  drawing 
out  his  card-case,  he  wrote  a  few  words  on  the  back 
of  a  card.  Handing  it  to  the  detective,  he  said :  • 
"Lees,  give  that  to  Chief  Crowley,  if  you  please, 
with  my  compliments." 

There  was  a  certain  air  of  triumph  in  the  de- 
tective's manner  as  he  took  the  card,  saying :  "Oh, 
don't  try  to  square  yourself,  young  fellow.  That's 
all  right.  We've  all  gone  through  this  business  of 
hunting  criminals  with  an  algebra  in  one  hand  and 

a  test  tube  in  the " 

Lees  dropped  the  card  on  the  table  and  glared  at 
Holmes. 

"What  fool  joke  is  this  you're  playing?"  he 
cried. 

"Oh,  I've  only  put  your  prisoner  through  the 

test  tube,"  was  the  drawling  reply.    "  Waiter,  give 

us  another  bottle." 

I  reached  across  the  table  for  the  card,  and  read : 

"  Dear  Vrowley  :     The  man  you've  got  is  Colonel 

Kowalsky." 


Richard  Le  Gallienne  says:  "'A  happy  heart 
never  made  a  great  poem,'  says  the  young  German 
poet  in  '  Melting  Snows.'  It  would  seem,  indeed, 
that  he  was  right,  and  certainly  that  poetry  holds 
us  most,  beneath  whose  words,  sad  or  glad,  is 
heard  '  the  still,  sad  music  '  of  a  sorrowing  neart." 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coppinger,  of  Brooklyn,  quarreled 
over  the  morals  of  "Trilby."  Mrs.  Coppinger  hit 
Mr.  Coppinger  on  the  head  with  an  earthen  jar. 
He  is  now  in  the  hospital.  Two  post-offices  have 
just  been  named  after  Du  Maurier's  heroine — 
Trilby,  O.,  and  Trilby,  III. 


ARTHUR     McEWEN'S     LETTER. 


GEORGE  DU  MAURIER. 

Robert  H.  Sherard  has  interviewed  the  autlior  of 
•Tilby"  for  McClure's,  and  a  most  charming 
picture  of  the  man  and  hie  life  is  the  result.  Du 
Maurior  is  author',  musician,  and  artist,  and  his 
atuilio  contains  a  gran.l  piano,  a  writinjj  desk,  and 
I  drawing  table,  so  that  without  going  from  his 
room  he  may  sing  a  French  ballad,  draw  a  picture 
for  Punch,  or  write  a  chapter  of  his  new  story, 
"  The  Martians,"  which  is  to  be  much  longer  than 
"  Teicr  Ibbetson,"  or  "Trilby."  Of  his  early  life 
Du  Miiurier  tells  much  that  is  interesting. 

"  Much  of  my  chilhood  is  related  in  '  Peter  Ib- 
betson.' My  favorite  book  was  the  '  Swiss  Family 
Robinson,'  and  next,  '  Robinson  Crusoe."  I  used 
to  devour  these  books. 

"  I  was  a  late  speaker.  My  parents  must  have 
thought  me  dumb.  And  one  day  I  surprised  them 
all  by  coming  out  with  a  long  sentence.  It  was, 
'  Papa  est  alle  die:  le  houthtr  pour  acheter  de  la 
viandep'/ur  mn»mH,'  and  so  astonished  everybody." 

(ieorge  du  Maurier  has  recently  again  astonished 
everybody  in  a  similar  way,  coming  fortliloud,  and 
articulate,  and  strouL',  after  a  long  silence,  which 
one  fancied  was  to  be  forever  prolonged. 

In  school  he  did  not  distinguish  himself;  in  fact, 
he  was  "  plucked,"  and  his  schoolim;  ended  when 
he  was  seventeen. 

"  My  father  had  made  up  his  mind  that  I  was 
intended  for  a  scientist,  and  determined  to  make 
mo  one.  So  he  out  me  as  a  pupil  at  the  Birkbeck 
Chemical  Laboratory  of  University  College,  where  I 
studied  chemistry  un'ler  Dr.  Williamson.  I  am 
afraid  that  I  was  a  most  unsatisfactory  pupil,  for  I 
took  no  interest  at  all  in  the  work,  and  spent 
almost  all  my  time  in  drawing  caricatures.  I  drew 
all  my  life,  1  may  say ;  it  was  my  favorite  occupa- 
tion and  pastime.  I'ly  ambition  at  that  time  was 
to  go  in  for  music  and  singing,  but  my  father  ob- 
jected very  strongly  to  this  wish  of  mine,  and  in- 
variably discouraged  it.  My  father,  I  must  tell 
you,  possessed  himself  the  sweetest,  most  beauti- 
ful voice  that  I  have  ever  heard ;  and,  if  he  had  taken 
up  singing  as  a  profession,  would  most  certainly 
have  been  the  greatest  singer  of  his  time." 

After  his  father's  death,  which  was  in  1856,  Du 
Maurier  gave  up  chemistr>'  and  returned  to  Paris 
to  live  with  his  mother.  "  We  were  very  poor, 
and  very  dull  and  dismal  it  was.  However,  it  was 
not  long  before  I  entered  upon  what  was  the  best 
time  of  my  life.  That  is  when,  ha\'ing  decided  to 
follow  art  as  a  profession,  I  entered  Gleyre's  studio 
to  study  drawing  and  painting.  Those  were  my 
joyous  Quartier  Latin  days,  spent  in  the  charming 
society  of  Poynter,  Whistler,  Armstrong,  Lamont, 
and  others.  I  have  described  Gleyre's  studio  in 
'  Trilby.'  For  Gleyre  I  had  a  great  admiration, 
and  at  that  time  thought  his  '  Illusions  Perdues  '  a 
vertible  masterpiece,  though  I  hardly  think  so 
now. 

"  My  happy  Quartier  Latin  life  lasted  only  one 
year,  lor  in  18.57  we  went  to  Antwerp,  and  here  I 
worked  at  the  Antwerp  Academy  under  De  Keyser 
and  Van  Lerius.  And  it  was  on  a  day  in  Van 
Leriue'a  studio  that  the  greattragedy  of  my  life  oc- 
curred." 

The  voice  of  Du  Maurier,  who  till  then  had  been 
chatting  with  animation,  suddenly  fell,  and  over 
the  face  came  an  indefinable  expression  of  mingled 
(error,  and  anger,  and  sorrow. 

"  1  was  drawing  from  a  model,  when  suddenly 
the  girl's  head  seemed  to  me  to  dwindle  to  the  size 
of  a  walnut.  I  clapped  my  hand  over  my  left  eye. 
Had  I  been  mistaken?  I  could  see  as  well  as  ever. 
But  when  in  its  turn  I  covered  my  right  eye,  I 
learned  what  had  happened.  My  left  eye  had 
failed  me.  That  was  the  most  tragic  event  of  my 
life.    It  has  poisoned  all  my  existence." 

Returning  to  England  he  was  prosperous  from 
the  first.  '•  I  was  married  in  1863,  and  my  wife 
and  1  never  knew  financial  troubles.  My  only 
trouble  has  been  my  fear  about  my  eyes.  Apart 
from  that  1  have  been  very  happy." 

One  interesting  bit  to  readers  of  Punch  and 
Ifarper*»  is  his  statement  that  most  of  the  jokes 
under  his  illustrations  he  makes  himself. 

Going  on  to  speak  of  his  literary  work,  Du 
Maurier  said,  "  Nobody  more  than  myself  was  sur- 
prised at  the  great  success  of  my  novels,  I  never 
expected  anything  of  the  sort.  I  did  not  know 
that  I  could  write.  I  had  no  idea  that  I  had  had 
any  experiences  worth  recording.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  I  came  to  write  are  curious. 
I  was  walking  one  evening  with  Henry  James  up 
and  down  the  High  Street  in  Bayswater.  James 
said  that  he  had  greatdiiriculty  in  finding  plots  for 
his  stories.  'Plots!'  I  exclaimed,'!  am  full  of 
plots;'  and  I  went  on  to  tell  him  the  plot  of 
•Trilby.'  'But  yuu  ought  to  write  that  story,' 
cried  James.  '  1  can't  write,'  I  said,  '  I  have  never 
written.  If  you  like  the  plot  so  much  you  may 
take  it.'  But  James  would  not  take  it;  he  said  it 
was  too  valuable  a  present,  and  that  I  must  write 
the  story  myself. 


"Wall,  on  reaching  home  that  night  I  set  to 
work,  and  by  the  next  morning  I  had  written  the 
first  two  numbers  of  '  Peter  Ibbetson.'  It  seemed 
all  to  flow  from  my  pen,  without  effort,  in  a  full 
stream.  But  I  thought  it  must  be  poor  stuff,  and  I 
determined  to  look  for  an  omen  to  learn  whether 
any  success  would  attend  this  new  departure.  So 
I  walked  out  into  the  garden,  and  the  very  first 
thing  that  I  saw  was  a  large  wheelbarrow,  and  that 
comforted  me  and  reassured  me;  for,  as  you  will 
rcmeuilier,  there  is  a  wheelbarrow  in  the  first 
chapter  of  '  Peter  Ibbetson.' 

"Some  time  later  I  was  dining  with  Osgood, 
and  he  said,  '  I  hear,  Du  Maurier,  that  you  are 
writing  stories,'  and  asked  m»  to  let  him  see  some- 
thing. So  '  Peter  Ibbetson '  was  sent  over  to 
America  and  was  accepted  at  once.  Then  '  Trilby ' 
followed,  and  the  '  boom  '  came,  a  '  buom  '  which 
surprised  me  immensely,  for  I  never  took  myself 
uH  serinix  as  a  noveli.st.  Indeed,  this  'boom' 
rather  distresses  me  when  I  reflect  that  Thackeray 
never  had  a  '  boom.'  And  I  hold  that  a  '  boom' 
means  nothing  in  the  way  of  literary  excellence, 
nothing  but  money." 


ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

JIarie  Fraser,  who  lived  near  the  Stevensons  in 
Samoa,  has  written  a  book  descriptive  of  the  life  of 
the  great  romancer,  which  has  just  been  published 
by  Macmillau  &  Co.  Miss  Fraser  was  on  the  island 
but  a  few  months  before  the  novelist's  death ,  but 
she  saw  the  f.amily  intimately.  She  went  to  Apia 
to  get  out  of  civilization  for  a  time  and  met  .Steven- 
son by  accident.  As  she  and  a  friend  who  accom- 
panied her  were  walking  one  d.iy,  "  a  most  pictur- 
esque figure,  riding  a  slim,  dun-colored  horse,  came 
in  sight.  The  horseman  was  clad  in  a  brown  vel- 
vet coat,  light  corduroy  breeches,  long  boots,  .ai  d  a 
white  cap.  He  was  tall  and  slight,  with  dark- 
brown  hair,  worn  not  very  short;  long,  ner^'ous 
fingers  and  brilliant  black  eyes.  On  catching 
sight  of  the  strangers  he  flung  himself  off  his  horse 
and  strode  impulsively  toward  us;  a  moment  later, 
and  we  were  being  shaken  by  the  hands  and  wel- 
comed quite  heartily  to  Samoa  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson." 

Stevenson  told  Miss  Fraser  of  a  certain  white 
lady  on  whom  he  called,  and  he  observed  that  the 
native  girls  in  her  house  were  wearing  m:ide 
dresses.  On  commenting  on  the  matter  to  her,  she 
answered,  "Yes  they  are  all  clothed;  no  woman 
shall  come  into  my  presence  who  shows  any  part 
of  her  body!"  "  Well,"  continued  Stevenson,  "  I 
just  blazed  at  her  and  1  could  have  showered 
anathemas  on  lier.  'Woman,'  I  thundered,  'is 
your  mind  so  base  that  you  cannot  see  and  admire 
what  is  beautiful  in  the  form  God  Almighty  has 
created?  Do  you  not  understand  that  their  own 
dress  is  right  for  the  climate  and  their  simple  way 
of  living?  And  do  you  not  see  that  the  first  thing 
you  do  on  landing  on  this  beautiful  ishind  is  to  pol- 
lute their  minds  and  sully  their  modest  thoughts?" 

Here  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  way  Steven- 
son worked : 

"When  he  had  finished  a  book  he  would  some- 
times rest  from  his  writing  for  a  short  time.  Then 
a  new  romance  would  begin  to  piece  itself  together 
in  his  mind  till  it  took  tangible  shape,  and  then, 
by  five  in  the  morning,  his  lamp  would  be  lit  and 
his  pen  flying  over  the  paper,  while  he  lay  propped 
up  Dy  pillows  on  a  narrow  bed  in  a  little  room 
which  looked  out  on  the  mountains.  He  would 
continue  witliout  intermission,  sometimes  till  1'2 
o'clock;  but  generally  he  would  stop  at  11  for  tiffin, 
and  rarely  returned  to  his  writingagain  during  the 
day ;  but  next  morning  he  would  be  at  it  again  by 
five.  Sometimes  he  dictated,  and  then  he  would 
walk  about,  dictating  with  great  rapidity,  and  sel- 
dom having  to  correct  anytuing  afterwards.  The 
library  at  Vailima  was  a  beautiful  room  opening 
off  the  second  veranda,  and  the  walls  were  lined 
with  books,  arms, and  pictures.  'But  f  can't  write 
in  that  room,'  said  our  host;  'it's  all  so  suitable 
for  a  literary  man — drives  every  idea  out  of  my 
head.  Sometimes  I  go  in  to  look  up  something,  but 
I  generally  seize  the  book  and  rush  olT  with  it  to 
my  den.'  So  we  crossed  the  Hying  bridge  from  one 
veranda  to  another  and  entered  his  little  work- 
room, with  its  bare  floor  and  varnished  wails. 
'  This,'  he  continued,  curling  himself  up  on  a  mat 
in  the  corner, '  is  the  sort  of  place  I  can  write  in — 
where  nothing  looks  like  literature.  A  deal  kitchen 
table  and  a  small  bed  are  all  I  require;  chairs  are 
an  unnecessary  luxury ;  a  mat  flung  on  the  ground 
is  all  one  wants.'  And  from  where  we  sat  could  be 
seen  the  snow-white  tropic  birds  soaring  over 
Vala,  the  summit  of  which  he  always  spoke  of  as 
his  last  resting-place  on  earth.  M'hile  we  were 
talking  the  whole  i)lace  shook  and  vibrated  with 
earthquake  shocks,  and,  as  Tusitala  remarked,  '  It 
is  not  so  much  what  happens  as  what  one  waits 
for! '  " 


J.  M'NEIL  WHISTLER. 

It  is  good  news  that  the  English  papers  bring 
this  week — Whistler  will  appeal  his  case  and  con- 
tinue to  make  things  lively  for  Sir  William  Eden, 
and  amusing  tor  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  what 
man  is  there  who  can  e.\cel  this  same  James  Mc- 
Neil in  contributing  to  the  gayety  of  nations? 

Whistler's  English  friends — for  it  appears  he  has 
not  turned  all  the  English  into  enemies — are  indig- 
nant over  what  they  call  the  ridiculous  and  gro- 
tesque judgment  cf  the  French  court  in  the  IMen- 
Whisler  matter.  Yet  from  these  same  fiiei.ds  it 
is  learned  that  Whistler  would  have  won  the  case 
had  he  not  so  conducted  himself  in  court  thst  at 
last  he  had  to  count  the  judge  among  his  enemies. 
The  court  dM  not  fancy  AN'histlerisms.  But  inste^id 
of  painting  in  Lady  Eden's  face  and  paying  dam- 
ages, as  the  court  ordered,  Whistler  will  appeal  to 
a  higher  court.    The  fun  will,  therefore,  continue. 

Tills  case  is  likely  to  bring  Mr.  Whistler  quite  as 
much  notoriety  as  any  of  his  former  rows,  though 
it  is  with  a  less  distinguished  person  than  he  usual- 
ly chooses  to  make  his  enemy.  The  artist  was 
given  a  commission  to  paint  Lady  Eden'a  portrait. 
'■Vhcn  it  was  done,  he  was  sent  five  hundred  dol- 
lars by  Sir  William  Eden.  This  Whistler  acknowl- 
edged, but  instead  of  sending  the  portrait  to  Sir 
William,  he  painted  out  the  face.  The  court  to 
which  the  matter  was  taken  ordered  Whistler  to 
return  the  five  hundred  dollars,  repaint  the  por- 
trait, and  pay  seven  luiiiured  dollars  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam as  damage^.  Thus  were  the  tables  turned  on 
the  man  who  is  a  past-m.nster  in  the  gentle  art  of 
makiug  enemies,  i^ut  if  Lady  Eden  ever  gets  that 
portrait,  Wliistler's  friends  prophesy  that  it  will 
be  far  more  of  a  caricature  thau  ilrs.  Jlackay  ever 
claimed  her  portrait  by  iMeissonier  to  be. 

Whistler  is  an  artist  with  brush,  tongue,  and  pen. 
His  jiersonality  would  have  made  him  lamons  even 
had  he  followed  any  other  vocation  than  that  he 
has  pnrsued.  His  own  way  he  must  have,  and  he 
usually  has  it,  no  matter  what  it  costs.  For  in- 
stance, when  Du  Maurier  caricatured  him  as  Joe 
!<il>tey  in  "  Trilby,"  Whistler  fore  il  the  Harpers  to 
make  a  public  apology  for  priming  the  "libel," 
and  Du  Maurier  was  compelled  to  re-write  that 
portion  of  his  book  and  cut  out  Sibley.  Il  was  on 
this  occasion  that  Whistler  wrote  to  the  papers: 
"  It  would  seem,  notwithstanding  my  boastful  dec- 
laration, that,  after  all,  I  had  not  before  leaving 
England  completely  rid  myself  of  that  abomina- 
tion— the  '  friend.'  One  solitarj',  unheeded  one — 
Mr.  George  Du  Maurier — still  remained  hidden  in 
Hampstead." 

Ruskin  once  called  Whistler  a  "  cockney  "  in  the 
course  of  a  severe  criticism  of  his  painting.  Where- 
at Whistler  sued  Ruskin  for  libel.  The  case  kept 
two  continents  laughing  while  it  lasted,  and  at  the 
conclusion  Whistler  was  awarded  one  farthing  dam- 
ages. Ruskin  had  to  bear  the  costs,  amounting  to 
two  thousand  dollars,  but  this  amount  was  raised 
by  subscription. 

At  another  time.  Whistler  painted  a  portrait  of 
Carlyle,  which,  after  the  great  Scot's  death,  hie 
admirers  wished  to  purchase  for  an  Edinburgh  gal- 
lery. Whistler  profe^sd  sympathy  with  the  plan, 
and  said  he  would  sell  the  portrait  for  two  thou- 
sand dollars.  But  he  still  owns  the  picture.  For 
it  came  to  his  ears,  after  the  money  had  been 
raised,  that  those  who  were  getting  the  money  had 
declared  to  those  whom  they  solicited  that  the  pur- 
chase would  not  be  an  endorsement  of  Whistler  as 
an  artist,  nor  express  approval  either  of  his  art  or 
manners.  He  at  once  raised  the  price  of  the  pict- 
ure to  five  thousand  dollars — a  prohibitory  figure. 

Wiiistler  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  an  ii^nglish- 
man.  He  was  born  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 
Nevertheless,  he  is  altogether  un-American.  When 
his  pictures  were  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Centen- 
nial ExiK)8ition,  he  objected  to  having  them  hung 
with  the  American  pictures,  and  insisted  on  their 
being  placed  in  the  British  gallery.  Tlii.s,  however, 
was  before  he  fell  out  with  England.  He  was  de- 
feated for  the  presidency  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
British  .\rtists,  and  at  once  resigned,  eairying 
many  friends  with  him.  Speaking  of  this  action, 
he  once  made  this  characteristic  explanation :  "  It 
is  very  simple.  The  artists  retired  and  the  British 
remained." 

Things  became  so  uncomfortable  in  London  for 
the  mighty  Mr.  Whistler,  that  he  shook  the  dust 
of  England  from  his  feet  and  went  back  to  Paris, 
where  he  and  Du  .Maurier  had  studied  together. 
There  he  lives  in  a  beautiful  old  placa  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that 
he  will  remain  in  Paris  if  the  Eden  case  finally 
goes  against  him.  He  has  disowned  America  and 
England,  and  it  surely  is  to  be  expected  that  he 
will  become  outraged  at  France,  and  desert  her,  too. 
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OF  BOOKS  AND  THEIR  MAKERS. 

Tlie  literary  centre  of  the  country  seems  to  be 
moving  westward  with  tlio  popuhition.  Boston's 
day  of  supremacy  has  passed.  Her  publisliers, 
after  a  long  struggle,  liave  been  forced  to  establish 
oflices  in  New  York,  and  witli  the  passing  away  of 
tlie  great  writers  of  the  Emerson-Lowell  period, 
Boi'ton  is  no  longer  a  literary  Mecca.  It  was  but 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  perhaps  less,  since  Bos- 
ton disputed  supremacy  with  New  York  as  the 
book  and  magazine  publishing  centre,  but  one 
hears  nothing  of  the  question  to-day. 

New  Y'ork,  having  passed  Boston  in  the  race, 
Cliicago  now  sees  no  reason  why  she  should  not 
force  New  York  into  second  place,  just  as  she  out- 
ran St.  Louis  in  population.  Tlio  result  is  a  "liter- 
ary movement "  in  Chicago.  Ten  years  ago  there 
were  no  publishers  in  Chicago,  save  a  few  firms 
tliat  made  a  specialty  of  raiboad  maps.  Now, 
however,  there  are  two  firms  at  least  (McClurg  and 
Stone  &  Kimball)  which  act  on  their  own  judi;- 
ment  and  are  putting  out  some  very  creditable 
work.  Chic.igo  is  as  yet  without  a  magazine,  but 
with  energetic  publishers,  a  local  ambition  to  rival 
New  York  in  all  things,  and  a  full  Hedged  "  literary 
movement,"  a  niagcizine  must  come.  In  short, 
Chicago  is  becoming  civilized,  and  New  York  will 
be  compelled  in  time  to  reilize  that  she  has  in 
Chicago  a  rival  in  more  than  population  and  com- 
merce. New  York's  danger  is  not  imminent. 
It  iakes  more  than  people  and  money  to  muke  a 
metropolis.  But  it  is  interesting  to  watch  Chicago 
grow. 

The  members  of  the  Chicago  Academy  are  few, 
but  they  are  active.  Henry  B.  Fuller,  Hamlin 
Garland,  Mrs.  Catherwood,  Miss  Harriet  Monroe, 
and  Mies  Lillian  Bell  have  announced  new  novels 
or  poems  in  the  near  future.  John  Vance  Cheney, 
who  left  this  city  but  recently,  is  alreaiiy  enrolled 
on  the  list  of  Chicago's  Immortals,  and  he  too  has 
a  new  volume  ready  for  the  press.  Eugene  Fiekl 
ket'ps  right  on  producing  sweet  lyrics  and  exquis- 
ite translations  of  Horace.  Opie  Kead  and  Stanley 
Waterloo  do  not  affect  to  be  as  literary  as  some 
otliers  of  more  modest  accomplishment,  but  they 
are  makers  of  books  that  are  read.  And  the  list 
does  not  end  with  these.  Chicago  has  two  mem- 
bers of  her  local  nobility  who  write — Mrs.  Reginald 
de  Koven,  daughter  of  ex-Senator  Farwell  and 
wife  of  the  composer  of  "Robin  Hood,"  and  Mr. 
Hobart  Chatfield-Taylor,  the  local  Ward  Mc- 
Allister. 

"  A  Sawdust  DoU "  is  the  title  of  Mrs.  de 
Koven's  book,  which  ia  announced  as  an  "  analyti- 
cal novel."  The  heroine  is  a  young  woman  married 
to  a  man  much  her  senior.  She  meets  an  artist  who 
was  a  playmate  in  her  youth.  At  a  dinner  party  in 
New  York  she  dances  and  the  artist  falls  in  love 
with  her.  They  see  much  of  each  othi^r,  and  one 
evening  after  a  party  they  are  alone.  "  There 
seemed  to  be  no  barrier,  no  distance  between  them, 
in  this  mysterious  intimacy  of  the  soul.  Helen  had 
a  strange  impression  as  of  a  wandering  far  within 
endless  undiscovered  caves.  They  spoke  each 
other's  thoughts  and  trembled  as  they  did  so.  Per- 
haps they  knew  it  could  not  last.  But  for  the 
moment  the  great  angels  of  love  and  death  hovered 
over  them  and  touched  them  not.  *  *  *  Her 
eyes  shone  strangely  near  him ;  he  looked  once 
more,  a  sudden  madne-s  seized  him — suddenly  his 
lips  meet  hers  in  a  long  moment  of  mortal  sweet- 
ness, of  ecstasy  that  seemed  like  death."  In  the 
language  of  Chicago  she  "  breaks  away  "  and  deter- 
mines not  to  see  him  again.  She  keeps  her  promise, 
but  at  once  falls  ill.  He  pursues  her  and  forces  a 
meeting.  She  tells  him  he  is  nothing  to  her.  He 
goes  to  Europe.  Her  heart  is  breaking.  She  goes 
to  Europe,  At  last  she  thinks  she  must  see  him 
before  her  death,  and  resolves  to  write  to  him. 
But  he  saves  h^ r  the  trouble.  She  is  down  by  a 
river  side.  "  Around  the  bend  in  the  stream  came 
a  boat  filled  with  girls  and  men.  A  man  in  the 
bow  of  the  boat  bad  his  arm  around  the  girl  who 
was  singing.  Suddenly  the  man  turned  his  head 
and  looked  full  into  Helen's  eyes.  It  was  Philip 
So  he  came  to  her.  One  sharp,  startled  look  of 
recognition  from  a  face  so  changed,  so  old,  so  bit- 
ter, that  Helen's  stricken  eyes  scarce  knew  that  it 
was  he,  and  then  he  turned  away  and  gave  no  sign 
that  he  had  seen  her." 

Mrs.  de  Koven  was  one  of  Chicago's  aristocracy 
and  is  one  of  New  York's  400,  and  her  book  shows 
her  to  be  worthy  of  both  honors. 

Another  Chicago  social  leader,  he  who  so  gal- 
lantly escorted  Princess  Enlalie  through  the  Co- 
lumbian Fair  grounds  and  thereby  made  a  national 
reputation,  Mr.  Hobart  Chatfield  Chatfield-Tay- 
lor, has  also  written  a  novel.  This  is  not  his  first, 
however.  In  1891,  so  his  publishers  announce,  he 
published  a  novel,  "With  Edged  Tools,"  and  last 


year  another,  "An  American  Peeress,"  which, 
strange  to  say,  skipped  all  intervening  countries 
and  was  republished  in  Hungary.  Mr,  Chatlield- 
Taylor's  new  novel  has  a  title  worthy  of  one  of  Mr. 
Gunter's  books :  ' '  Two  \\'omen  and  a  Fool."  The 
fool  is  an  artist,  a  Chicago  artist.  The' other  two 
— the  women — are  a  society  philanthropist  and  a 
variety  actress  with  whom  the  fool  is  in  love. 

Three  Russians  named  Mamreoy  have  written  a 
new  Life  of  Jesus,  "  Icsat  N-A?sar,"  which  is  at- 
tr.icting  the  attention  of  scholars.  The  liook  is 
presented  as  a  veracious  account  of  the  life  of 
.lesus  as  given  in  records  now  extant  in  various 
Eastern  lands.  The  authors  claim  in  their  intro- 
duction to  have  lived  many  years  in  Syria,  Pales- 
tini-,  and  Egypt,  having  been  born  in  Jerusalem, 
of  Russian  parents,  who  primarily  took  up  tlieir 
residence  in  the  Holy  Land  with  the  object  of 
seeking  for  such  knowledge  as  might  cast  a 
cearchlight  upon  the  confiicting  dogmas  and  doc- 
trines of  Christian,  Jewish,  and  Mohammedan 
creeds,  which  all  claim  a  common  origin.  A  fir- 
man, or  charter,  from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  Abd 
el  Mejid,  granted  in  1840  to  the  father  of  the  au- 
thors, gave  him  and  his  family  prestige,  not  only 
with  the  ruling  Mohammedan  families,  but  also 
with  the  leading  Oriental  Christian  and  Jloslem 
ecclesiastics.  Two  of  the  authors  were  connected 
at  various  times  with  the  United  States  Consulate 
in  Jerusalem,  and  one  of  them  was  also  with  the 
representative  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Society 
in  that  city. 

According  to  the  new  historical  evidence  brought 
forward  by  these  Russians,  .Mary  was  of  a  wealthy 
family  antl  Christ  was  her  son  by  marriage  with 
Joseph.  The  Lady  Marya,  mother  of  Jesus,  was  a 
rich  and  titled  j'oung  girl,  born  of  Median  ances- 
try, her  father  being  Nakeeb,  a  Prince  of  Adiabene, 
and  her  mother  Princess  Grapte  of  Kharax,  a 
cousin  of  Queen  Helena  oi  Adiabene,  who  both 
after  marriage  became  Jewish  proselytes  of  ardent 
conviction,  and  took  the  names  under  that  dis- 
pensation of  Joachin  and  Anna.  After  twenty 
years  of  childlessness,  the  Princess  .\Iarya  was 
born  to  the  pair  and  grew  up  a  lovely,  devout,  and 
thoughtful  maiden.  Yousepa  (or  Joseph),  the  son 
of  a  deceased  cousin  of  her  father,  lived  with  them, 
and  to  him  Marya  ofTered  herself  in  marriage  when 
the  Jewish  rigor  became  insistent,  and  Youahan, 
who  aspired  to  her  wealth  and  the  power  he  would 
attain  by  the  alliance,  was  threatening  to  involve 
her  in  surreptitious  betrothal  vows  by  serving 
papers  upon  her  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  The 
family  was  immensely  rich,  and  the  journey  taken 
by  the  mother  and  child  was  to  enable  Marya  to 
have  her  son  enrolled  as  heir  to  her  mansion  of 
Deyar,  with  farms,  vineyards,  and  pasture  grounds 
not  included  in  the  dedicated  and  entailed  prop- 
eity  inherited  by  the  Lady  Marya  from  her 
mother,  the  Princess  Grapte  of  Kharax.  Christ 
became  a  religious  teacher  and  a  social  agitator, 
and  suffered  death.  One  of  his  sources  of  popular- 
ity was  his  condescension  as  a  man  of  wealth  and 
station. 

The  London  Academy,  in  a  review  of  the  recently 
published  biography  of  Symonds,  relates  the  fol- 
lowing rather  deeply  philosophical  story  of  Steven- 
son: "When  Symonds  was  visited  at  D.ivo3  by 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  he  asked  his  guest  what 
was  the  dizziest  height  he  had  ever  climbed  to — 
what  in  all  his  experience  had  made  him  most 
fearful.  Stevenson  replied  (I  quote  only  from  tra- 
dition) :  "  The  giddiest  height  I  ever  climbed  was 
Mount  Ego.  I  reached  the  summit  and  looked 
down.  I  have  never  got  over  that  dismal  purview. 
I  scrambled  down  again  ignominiously,  and  went 
and  idled  in  a  sunoy  place,  and  swore  that  except 
as  a  sleepwalker  1  would  never  again  peer  over 
that  crest.'  Then,  after  a  silence,  he  added,  signi- 
ficantly: 'I  wouldn't  advise  anybody  to  do  it. 
Some  day  one  would  overreach  one's  self  and  top- 
ple in.'  '  And  then  ?  '  asked  Symonds,  eagerly. 
'  Oh,  then  there  would  be  the  devil  to  pay.'  " 

The  Bookman  is  responsible  for  the  publication 
of  this  story  as  told  bj  Mr.  Kipling  himself: 
"  One  day  I  was  sitting  in  my  bachelor  study  in 
London,  when  suddenly  a  gentleman  appeared  at 
the  door  unannounced,  followed  by  tvio  young 
ladies.  '  Is  this  Budyard  Kipling?  '  inquired  the 
gentleman.  '  Yes,' I  answered.  1  turned  around. 
'  Girls,  this  is  Rudyard  Kipling.'  '  And  is  this 
where  you  write?'  he  continued.  'Yes,'  I  re- 
plied. 'Girls,  this  is  where  he  write.".'  'And  be- 
fore I  had  time  to  offer  them  tea,'  said  Mr.  Kip- 
ling, 'they  were  gone,  girls  and  all.  I  suppose 
they  had  all  literary  London  to  do  in  that  way.'  " 

H.  Rider  Haggard's  appearance  as  the  Tory  can- 
didate of  one  of  the  Norfolk  divisions,  with  a 
speech  full  of  economical  ignorance  which  would 
make  a  Kansas  Populist  blush,  has  been  the  signal 
for  much  sportive  chaff,  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  Liberal  papers.  Incidently,  I  am  told  (savs 
Harold  Frederic,    London    correspondent    of   the 


New  York  Times),  that  he  still  draws  $5,000  a  year 
in  royalties  on  his  books,  which  is  surprisingly  at 
variance  with  the  popular  notion  that  he  has 
passed  quite  out  of  vogue. 

A  writer  thus  describes  F.  Hopkinson  Smith: 
"  In  appearance  he  is  a  typical  mm  of  the  world, 
of  Southern  origin,  suggesting  Sir  Horace  Welby 
in  Forget-Me-Not,  Henry  Beaucler(^  in  Diplomacy, 
or  Wallack  in  Ours  in  1878  or  1879,  with  the  ease 
of  one,  the  keenness  of  another,  and  the  geniality 
of  the  third.  In  conversation,  as  in  manner,  he  is 
breezy,  frank,  genial,  wholesouled,  thoroughly 
American,  with  all  the  ideality  of  art  and  none  of 
the  cynicism  or  pessimism  of  literature." 

One  day  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  late  Prof. 
Blackie  were  discussing  the  Greek  classics,  when 
the  latter  assured  the  former  that  he  didn't  half 
appreciate  Socrates.  "Well,  do  you  know,"  said 
Mr.  Gladstone,  "it  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  Socrates  must  have  been  a  thorough  domestic 
bore,  and  for  my  part,  I  have  always  felt  strong 
sympathy  with  Xantippe?  " 

John  Davidson,  "a  thick-set,  beetle-browed 
poet,"  is  the  latest  Scotchman  to  make  his  mark 
in  London  as  a  man  of  letters.  England  seems  to 
have  changed  her  mind  regarding  her  northern 
neighbors  since  the  days  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  well 
she  might  since  the  most  virile  writers  of  the  day 
are  Scots. 
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Deposits,  December  31,  1894 823,713  941  00 

Paid  up  Capital  and  .Surolus 1,625,670  00 

Receives  deposits  and  make  Loans  on  real  estate  security. 

Office  Hodes,  6  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.    Saturday  eyenlngs,  lor 

receipt  of  deposits  only,  0:30  to  8. 


THE  POPULAR  BOOKSTORE 

CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH 
ANY  BOOK  IN  PRINT 

10  POST  STREET,  S.  F.,  CAL. 


GOOD  WORK. 


FAIR  PRICES. 


JAMES  H.   BARRY, 

PRINTER, 


"THE  STAR"  OFFICE, 


!9  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


MRS.  NETTIS     LJ  A  m 
HAS^RISON'S       riMIK 

INYIGORATOR 

60KTEN3,  Ilcautlfies  and  Pre- 
serves Hair  from  Falling  Out, 
Stops  advance  of  Qrayneas,  Jn- 
duec«  Vigorous  Secretion  of  the 
Natural  Coloring  Pigment. 

Coiitinned  application  caHscs 
l;ich  and  Luxurious  Hair  to 
(jr.)w  on  Haiti  Hearts. 

Is  Giiarnnleed  to  he  Better  tban 
any  other  Hair  Vigor  made. 

Free  from  any  Poison 
Pltic'E,  Jl.OO. 

Sold  by  all  Drusgists. 
MRS.     NETTIE     HARRISON, 

40  Geary  St.,  8an  Francisco  Oal. 


*ltttft(nfittU>«ri-fo  .,„ 


ARTHUll       McK  WEN'S     LETTKK. 


TWO  LIVES  ON  A  CARD. 

A  Hair-Lifting  Poller  Game  That  Was  Played  in  San 
Francisco. 

The  Major  had  just  concluded  his  story  wherein 
he  figured  as  the  hero  of  a  mighty  poker  game,  and 
won  thousands  of  dollars  on  a  royal  flush,  which 
he  held  against  another  man's  four  jacks.  Ever}' 
time  the  circle  of  ancient  and  honorable  recounters 
of  adventures  gathered  in  that  corner  of  tLe  club 
the  Major  was  sure  to  spring  one  of  bis  marvelous 
poker  tales  upon  the  party,  and  on  this  occasion  he 
had  quite  outdone  himself  and  likewise  undone 
himself,  as  was  evident  when  the  Westerner  asked : 

"What  kind  of  a  deck  were  you  using  in  that 
game,  Major?  " 

"  Why,  a  regular  deck,  sir,  a  regular  deck.  Same 
as  any  other  poker  deck." 

"Then  either  you  or  the  other  man  must  have 
had  a  jack  up  his  fleeve,"  was  the  Westerner's 
conclusion,  "for  there  were  evidently  five  jacks 
out  in  that  hand." 

A  roar  of  laughter  at  the  Major's  expense  greeted 
this  announcement,  and  it  was  redoubled  when 
that  veracious  raconteur  got  rattled  and  endeavored 
to  explain  that  lie  meant  four  tens.  Perhaps  it 
was  with  a  view  to  covering  the  Major's  embarrass- 
ment that  the  M'esterner  struck  in,  when  the  noise 
subsided,  with  a  poker  story  of  his  own. 

"I  would  venture  to  say,"  he  began',  "that  no 
man  li\'ing  ever  sat  in  a  game  when  more  was  at 
stake  on  the  turn  of  a  card  than  in  a  certain  game 
which  I  once  played  in  'Frisco.  Five  of  us  sat  in 
and  we  all  had  jilenty  of  money  to  slake,  but  before 
the  game  was  over  money  was  a  matter  of  second- 
ary interest,  for  three  of  us  had  sat  back  and  seen 
a  caixl  thrown  on  wliich  the  life  of  one  man,  and 
probably  of  two,  depended.  I  say  we  all  had  plenty 
of  money,  but  that  isn't  so,  for  young  Harry  Ran- 
dall, who  was  then  cashier  of  a  bank,  was,  as  1  knew 
at  the  time,  playing  with  money  which  meant  ruin 
to  him  if  he  lost.  Before  the  game  began  I  tried  to 
keep  him  out,  but  he  said  to  me : 

"  I've  got  to  make  a  heavy  win  to-night  or — well, 
they'll  have  big  headlines  on  me  in  to-morrow's 
papers." 

"  By  that  I  knew  that  he  was  involved  too  deep- 
ly to  stop  there,  and  the  game  began.  Next  to 
Harry,  on  his  left,  sat  Mort  Henry,  a  man  who 
should  have  been  a  professional  gambler,  for  he 
played  better  poker  than  any  man  I  ever  sat 
down  to  a  table  with  before  or  since.  He  was  a 
fanatic  upon  the  subject,  and  any  interruption  or 
irregularity  in  the  game  made  him  furious  and 
even  dangerou?,  for  Sfort  was,  in  a  quiet  way,  a 
bad  man,  and  more  than  one  man  had  fallen  before 
his  revolver.  He  was  clear  nerve  all  the  way 
through,  and  during  the  week  in  which  the  same 
live  of  us  had  played  every  night  he  was  a  big  win- 
ner, taking  chiefiy  from  Harry  Randall.  I  sat  next 
to  him  on  his  left,  and  next  to  me  was  a  mine  own- 
er named  Smith,  who  would  have  lost  thousands 
instead  of  hundreds  but  for  his  great  caution  in 
play.  A  wealthy  retired  physician  was  the  fifth 
member  of  the  party.  He  and  Smith  were  going 
East  on  the  following  day,  so  that  night  was  our 
last  play,  and  it  started  high.  There  was  no  limit, 
and  though  1  was  pretty  well  fixed  in  those  days,  I 
began  to  get  uneasy  at  the  jjace,  but  my  cards  kept 
me  about  even.  Smith  and  Mort  Henry  were  win- 
ning, the  Doctor  was  losing  heavily,  and  Harry  was 
petering  out  his  chips  little  by  little,  the  most  mad- 
dening thing  in  poker,  and  getting  up  a  very  nasty 
temper  over  it. 

"whisky  was  going  pretty  lively,  and  Harry 
was  taking  more  than  his  share  of  it.  This  made 
me  the  more  uneasy,  because  the  more  he  drank 
the  more  ugly  he  l>ecame,  his  temper  being  directed 
towards  Jlort  Henry,  who  was  taking  it  good- 
naturedly.  As  time  went  on  and  Harry  became 
more  abusive,  I  saw  an  ugly  look  come  into  Mort's 
face,  and  once  or  twice  I  managed  to  slin  in  a  word, 
<iuietly  begging  him  to  overlook  the  young  fellow's 
remarks,  for  1  was  afraid  of  trouble.  Wei',  the 
trouble  came  soon  enough,  and  along  with  it  the 
most  stupendous  and  splendid  bluff  I  have  ever 
seen.  Harry  had  lost  quite  a  little  money  through 
the  evening,  and  the  play  was  steadily  getting 
higher  under  the  forcing  tactics  of  Smith  and 
Henry,  who  kept  winning  steadily.  At  length  it 
came  to  a  big  jack  pot,  .Mort  Henry  dealing.  I 
opened  it  with  three  good  ones,  and  was  rather  in- 
clined to  exult  when  Smith  raised  me,  but  rather 
less  inclined  when  the  Poctor  raised  him,  and 
jKisitively  doubtful  when  Horry  lifted  him  with  a 
good,  big  stack  of  chips.  Mort  dropped  out,  not 
feeling  qualified  in  puttln^  up  so  much  on  a 
medium-sized  pair.  I  stayed,  Smith  stayed,  and 
the  Doctor  raised,  only  to  be  hiked  back  by  Ran- 
dall, who  was  staking  his  all  on  a  lucky  chance,  as 
we  afterward  saw.  My  threes  were  too  gXKi  to 
throw  down,  and  I  stayed  until  after  the  pot  repre- 
sented enough  money  to  have  made  up  all  Harry 


had  lost  during  the  week,  the  final  call  was  made 
by  the  Doctor,  and  the  draw  came. 

"  Of  course,  my  draw  was  two  cards.  Mort  dealt 
tliem  out  slowly,  and  they  didn't  help  my  hand 
any.  It  was  Smith's  draw,  and  1  began  wonder- 
ing if  my  trio  wasn't  better  than  his. 

"  '  I'll  play  these,'  said  the  Doctor,  steadily,  and 
I  saw  Harry's  mouth,  which  had  become  a  little 
tremulous  with  drink,  set  firm  as  he  called  for  one 
card.  My  estimate  of  his  hand  was  tljat  he  held  a 
bob-tail  straight  flush  open  at  botli  ends,  for  I 
reckoned  that  he  wouldn't  liave  raised  on  two  pairs, 
as  he  had  done,  and  it  proved  that  I  was  right. 
For  once  in  his  life  Mort  dealt  the  cards  high,  and 
the  first  one  of  the  pack  fell  face  up.  It  was  the 
eight  of  hearts.  Never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  emo- 
tions so  porl rayed  in  a  man's  face  as  in  Harrj'  Ran- 
dall's. iSy  the  rules  of  the  game  he  could  not 
claim  the  fallen  card,  but  was  required  to  take  the 
next  one.  Despair,  doubt,  and  a  sudden  resolve 
showed  themselves  in  his  face  one  after  another, 
and  then  the  young  man's  eyes  w«re  fixed  on  the 
pack  from  which  Mort  Henry  bad  half  pushed  the 
next  card.  It  seemed  impossible  that  Harry  could 
have  seen  it,  yet  I  would  have  sworn  that  he  did, 
as  his  face  lighted  up,  and  then  would  have  sworn 
that  he  didn't  as  it  blazed  forth  in  anger  the  next 
instant. 

"  'I  take  that  card,'  he  said,  pointing  to  the  eight 
of  hearts. 

"  '  The  card  ie  out  by  the  rules,'  said  the  Doctor. 

"  '  Don't  be  a  fool,  Harry,'  I  put  in  quickly,  for  I 
could  see  danger  in  his  expression. 

"  Mort  Henry  dealt  the  next  card,  which  fell 
face  down. 

'"I  beg  your  pardon  for  that  slip,'  he  said 
steadily.     '  'The  second  card  is  yours.' 

"'Damn  you!'  cried  Harry  reaching  for  the 
eight.  'What  have  you  to  do  with  it?  You're  not 
in  this  hand.  1  take  the  heart,'  and  he  put  his 
hand  out  for  it. 

" '  Rules,'  said  the  other  briefly,  setting  his  hand 
over  the  others.     '  The  heart  is  out  of  the  deal.' 

"  '  By  God! '  the  young  man  burst  out,  '  you've 
been  against  me  from  the  beginning.  Vou've  got 
all  my  money,  and  now,  when  you're  not  even  in 
the  game,  you're  trying  to  cheat  me.' 

"At  the  word  'cheat'  I  saw  Mort's  eyebrows 
come  down  to  a  straight  line  as  he  turned  full  face 
to  the  young  man,  still  keeping  his  hand  guarding 
the  card.  Then  both  men  reached  behind  them, 
and  the  other  three  of  us  had  risen  and  were  stand- 
ing with  the  prospect  of  mmder  before  us  Harry 
spoke  first.  Have  you  ever  listened  through  a 
teleiihone  when  the  receiver  was  out  of  order  and 
the  voice  clacked  and  rattled  in  your  ear?  That's 
the  way  Harry's  voice  sounded  to  me  when  he 
spoke. 

"  '  Fair  play.  It's  an  even  chance.  Put  down 
your  gun.'  He  laid  his  on  the  table  as  he  spoke. 
Mort  did  the  same.  I  believe  I  tried  to  say  some- 
thing, but  it  wasn't  a  success. 

"  '  You've  ruined  my  hand  and  me,'  said  Harry, 
his  voice  steadying  as  he  spoke,  looking  straight 
into  Mort's  eyes,  which  returned  the  gaze  as 
straightly.  '  It's  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  me 
to  win  or  lose  that  pot,  and  I'd  shoot  you  like  a 
dog  for  what  you  did.' 

"He  pulled  his  hand  away  from  the  card  and 
Mort  seized  his  own  pistol,  but  dropped  it  again  on 
seeing  that  the  other  made  no  movement  to  pick 
up  his  weapon. 

"  '  Now,  continued  the  young  man,  '  there's  the 
card .  I've  got  a  right  to  call  for  my  card  face  up 
when  it's  dealt.  If  that  card  is  a  heart,  as  the 
other  was,  we'll  play  the  hand  out.  If  it's  not, 
Mort  Henry,  it  will  be  death  for  one  of  us.' 

"  'For  God's  sake,  boys,  don't  do  this,'  the  Doc- 
tor found  voice  to  say.  '  I  wouldn't  turn  that  card 
for  anything  on  earth.' 

"  'I'll  turn  it,'  said  Mort,  without  a  tremor. 

■'  There  lay  the  two  loaded  pistols  and  the  two 
cards,  one  face  down,  the  other  face  up.  The  only 
sounds  I  could  hear  were  a  drumming  noise  in  my 
head,  the  short  breathing  of  Smith,  and  the  Doc- 
tor's foot  shuffling  on  the  floor.  With  hia  left  hand 
Mort  picked  up  the  card- and  turned  it,  at  the  same 
instant  seizing  his  pistol  with  the  right.  The  card 
was  the  three  of  hearts. 

"  '  Thank  God ! '  said  somebody.  Perhaps  it  was 
my  own  voice  I  heard.  1  don't  know.  'The  first 
thing  I  remember  distinctly  is  hearing  Harry  say : 

"  '  Go  on  with  the  play,  gentlemen,'  and  tlien  I 
made  a  small  bet  quite  mechanically,  for  I  should 
have  known  better.  Smith  dropped,  and  the  Doc- 
tor, after  a  long  hesitation,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  a  good  straight,  saw  me,  but  both  of  us 
dropped  when  Harry  pushed  his  whole  pile  into 
the  centre.  "Three  of  a  kind  isn't  much  good  against 
a  Hush,  nor  is  a  straight.  Harry,  with  a  long 
breath,  scooped  in  the  fxit  and  threw  down  four 
clubs — king,  queen,  jack,  and  ten,  and  the  three  of 
hearts.     He  had  blufl'ed. 

"  'That  is  the  last  game  of  poker  I  will  ever 
play,'  he  said,  rising.  'Mort,  I  ask  your  forgive- 
ness.    Will  you  shake  hands  with  me?' 

"  '  Yes,'  said  the  other,  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, '  I  will,  and  congratulate  you  on  the  greatest 
bluff  I  ever  saw  made.    Even  if  my  life  was  in- 


volved in  it,'  he  added,  in  an  undertone,  as  he 
grasped  Harry's  hand. 

"  That  ended  the  game.  Afterward  Harry  Ran- 
dall explained  his  play  to  me.  He  had  sized  up 
the  Doctor  as  holding'  a  straight,  and  he  wasn't 
mueli  afraid  of  the  threes  that  Smith  and  I  held. 
Of  course  he  didn't  want  the  heart  that  was  turned 
up,  as  it  would  fill  neither  the  flush  nor  the  straight, 
but  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  next  card  as  Mort 
Henry  half  dealt  it,  and  saw  it  was  red.  This 
meant  the  ruin  of  his  liand,  but  in  that  moment 
the  lightning  flash  of  an  idea  came  to  him,  and  he 
resolved  on  his  bluff  that  risked  his  life  and  Mort's. 
It  was  an  even  chance  for  him,  tor  he  knew  only 
that  the  card  was  red,  and  if  it  had  been  a  diamond 
there  would  have  been  a  tragedy. 

"  '  In  spite  of  my  coolness  in  thinking  it  all  out,' 
he  told  me,  '  I  was  furious,  and  would  have  shot 
without  hesitation  had  the  heart  not  turned.  When 
it  did  turn,  of  course  you  fellows  thought  that  I 
had  filled.  The  bluff  was  s>fe  to  go  unless  the  Doc- 
tor had  held  a  flush  or  a  full.  Any  way,  I  had  to 
take  the  chance,  for  if  I  had  lost  I  would  have  gone 
home  and  shot  myself.' 

"That,  gentlemen,"  concluded  the  Westerner, 
"  was  what  I  call  an  exciting  game.  Ordinary 
poker  for  money  hasn't  interested  me  much  since. 
1  saw  that  game  for  life.' 

There  was  a  moment's  silence  around  the  circle, 
and  then  the  Major  said : 

"  What  I  want  to  know  is,  did  Randall  cheat  or 
didn't  he?" 

But  nobody  could  answer  him. — New  York  Sun. 


CELEBRATE  THE  NEW  ERA 


BV  PRESENTING  YOURSELF 
WITH  A  CASE  OF  THE  BEST 
WHISKY  M.\DE.  IT  IS 
CALLED 

Old   Pepper 

WHISKY 

MADE  BV 

JOS.     E.     PEPPER    &     CO .  , 

I^xington,    Kentucky. 
SOLE    AGENTS. 

CARROLL    &    CARROLL, 

306  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
NOTICE   TO   CREDITORS. 

Estate  of  Albert  Garnback.  deceased. 

Notice  i»  hereby  giveu  by  the  nrideralRned,  AdministraMr 
of  the  Estate  of  the  t*a.iA  deceased,  to  tbe  Creditors  of.  and 
all  iiersons  haTlni;  claims  agaiust,  the  said  deceased,  to  ex- 
hibit them  with  the  necessary  vouchers,  within  four  (4) 
moiUhs  after  the  first  publication  of  this  uotice,  to  the  said 
adminlstrati^r  at  his  otlicc,  SI9  Pine  street,  San  Francisco, 
California,  the  eamobelns;  his  place  for  the  transaction  of 
the  bitbluess  of  tbe  said  estate  in  the  City  and  Couoty  o(  San 
Francisco,  State  of  California. 

A.  0.  FREESE. 

Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  Albert  Garnback,  deceased. 

Dated  at  San  Francisco.  February  '28.  IS'iS. 

J.  D.  Sullivan,  AtUirney  fv'>r  .\dministrator. 


NOTICE    TO    CREDITORS. 

Estate  of  Charles  Greenberfj,  deceased. 

Notice  U  hereby  eiven  by  the  undcrsiened,  Administrator 
of  the  Estate  of  the  said  deceased,  to  the  Creditors  of.  and 
all  persons  having  claims  iiRalnst,  the  said  deceased,  to  ex- 
htbtt  them  with  the  necessary  vouchers,  within  four  (4) 
mouths  after  the  first  publication  of  this  notice,  to  the  said 
admlnibtrator  at  his  nfilce,  :^19  Pine  ^t^eet,  San  Francisco. 
California,  the  same  U-ing  his  place  for  tbe  transaction  of 
the  business  nf  the  said  0!>tate  Lu  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Frauclsco,  State  of  California. 

A.  C.  FR£B6E» 
Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  Charles  Qreenbere,  deceaaed. 

Dated  at  San  Francisco,  February  29, 1895. 

J.  J>.  BcLLiv&M,  Attorney  for  Administrator 
819  Pine  street. 


ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


HER  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

On  Sunday  I  saw  "  the  girl  in  tights,"  as  the  pa- 
pers spealc  of  her.  She  was  not  an  immodest  look- 
ing girl,  and  she  rode  lier  bicycle  well.  Kut  if  Mrs. 
Clc'veUind  and  tlie  Piincecs  of  Wales  had  driven 
through  the  park,  they  would  not  have  attracted 
more  attention.  Jack,  of  course,  was  the  first  to 
see  her.  "  Holy  Moses,  what  have  we  here?"  was 
the  elegant  manner  in  which  he  called  the  young 
woman  to  my  notice.  As  sjon  as  I  really  appre- 
ciated the  situation,  I  replied,  "  Tlie  New  Woman." 
"  No,  my  dear,  she  is  one  of  a  very  old  kind,  deter-' 
mined  to  catch  the  eye  of  man,  no  matter  what  the 
cost." 

A  couple  of  women  in  bloomers  wheeled  by,  and 
looked  over  their  shoulders  at  Iho  risk  of  falling  off. 
Then  they  giggled. 

"Jack,"  said  I,  "  the  tights  are  the  more  modest 
of  the  two." 

"  1  believe  you  are  right,"  he  replied.  "  The 
bloomers  are  a  compromise,  and  an  ugly  com- 
promise at  that.  If  we  are  to  have  women  in 
trousers,  let  them  be  decent  looking  ones." 

"  Which,  the  women?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  that's  too  much  to  expect.  The  uglier 
the  women,  the  more  they  go  in  for  bloomers." 

"  It.  isn't  a  question  of  the  beauty  of  tlie  women 
at  all.  It's  a  question  of  taste.  Tights  and  a  long 
coat  are  no  more  immodest  than  double  skirts 
called  bloomers,  and  they  certainly  are  prettier." 

**  Why  the  mischief  do  women  need  anything 
but  skirts  in  bicycling?  "  Jack  asked. 

"  The  skirts  catch  in  the  wheels  sometimes,  and 
give  them  a  spill,"  1  answered. 

"  So,  to  save  an  occasional  disturbance  of  the 
skirt,  they  abandon  it,  eh?  " 

"  Then,  you  know,  they  can't  make  good  time  in 
skirts,"  1  went  on. 

"That's  the  trouble  with  the  women  to-day, 
they  want  to  go  too  fast." 

The  p.apers  have  been  saying  a  great  deal  about 
Mrs.  Paran  Stevens,  and  to  read  their  accounts 
one  would  believe  that  this  leader  of  New  York  so- 
ciety was  a  woman  of  elegant  manner,  beauliful 
face,  and  brilliant  mind.  Now  that  t!ie  woman  is 
dead,  it  is  just  as  well  to  be  kind  to  her,  no  doubt. 
But  it  somehow  makes  me  rebellious  to  read  the 
wildest  eulogies  of  a  woman  of  most  oriiinary  sort. 
People  who  are  not  in  society  gain  the  impression 
from  such  articles  that  those  within  the  holy 
circle  are  of  a  superior  class.  Therefore,  to  dis- 
abuse the  minds  of  such,  let  me  be  forgiven  if  I 
say  a  word  about  the  latest  member  of  New  York's 
400  to  die.  By  the  way.  Jack  sai<l  a  thing  that 
wasn't  half  bad,  I  thought,  when  he  read  of  Mrs. 
Stevens's  death :  "  Of  course,  Ward  McAllister  has 
made  it  the  fashionable  thing  to  do." 

I  have  seen  Mrs.  Paran  Stevens,  met  Mrs.  Paran 
Stevens,  and  talked  with  her.  I  say  this  not  boast- 
fully, for  there  is  nothing  to  boast  of.  I  have  seen 
better  looking  ccoks  and  talked  with  cleverer 
housemaids.  Mrs.  Paran  Stevens  W'as  neitlier 
bright  nor  beautiful.  By  much  eating  and  drink- 
ing of  good  things  she  became  very  red  as  to  the 
face.  Her  chin  was  not  single.  She  was  stout, 
very,  and  laced  to  a  degree  that  accentuated  her 
rotundity.  Her  language  was  not  that  of  Adilison, 
or  of  Thackeray,  rather  that  of  Fielding.  She  cul- 
tivated a  stare  tliat  was  splendid  as  a  thing  of  art. 
She  posed  in  her  box  at  the  opera,  in  her  carriage 
at  Newport,  in  her  parlor  in  New  Y'ork.  She 
talked  of  her  gowns  and  of  her  dinners,  and  in  the 
ballroom  looked  like  a  pawnbroker's  window. 

How  did  such  a  woman  get  into  society?  It  was 
the  work  of  years  of  hard  work  and  cost  a  fortune. 
She  had  money,  perseverance,  and  ambition.  If 
any  one  wishes  to  see  a  much  idealized  portrait  of 
this  good  lady,  let  her  read  iMrs.  Burton  Harrison's 
"  Sweet  Bells  Out  of  Tune,"  where  she  is  repre- 
sented as  having  come  from  a  western  mining 
camp.  Through  the  fine  dinners  she  gave  she  won 
Ward  McAllister,  and  his  coutjtenance  gave  her 
position  which  she  sought  to  maintain.  I  appreci- 
ate the  pluck  and  the  energy  of  the  woman.  I  do 
not  say  that  there  was  anything  ignoVile  in  her  de- 
sire to  be  recognized  by  society  in  New  Y'ork.  But 
it  somehow  jars  on  my  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things  to  have  her  held  up  before  the  women  of  the 
land  as  a  person  to  be  admired,  one  who  had  at- 
tained the  desirable,  one  on  whom  others  should 
fashion  themselves.  The  whole  business  of  aspir- 
ing to  be  somebody  in  society  seems  very  small  in- 
deed once  you  know  the  people  who  make  it  up — 
I  mean  the  people  who  get  into  the  papers  as 
society.  This  is  a  little  too  broad,  for  there  are  as 
highminded  and  clever  women  in  society  as  out  of 
it,  but  they  are  not  the  aggressive  sort,  and  they 
don't  make  subject  for  club  talk,  or  even  drawing- 
room  gossip.  'The  modest  woman  is  still  to  be 
found, let  no  young  man  think  otherwise. 


I  have  been  surprised  to  discover  since  Miss 
Pha'he  Couzens  published  her  l.iVe  letters  from  the 
late  Senator  Fair  tliat  I,  though  a  married  woman 
and  utb'riy  unconscious  of  it,  had  been  receiving 
the  tendeiest  sort  of  epistles  (nun  my  hntcher  ami 
buker.  Miss  Couzens,  i.eiiig  a  lawyer,  has  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  rest  of  us  in  knowing  what  a  love 
letter,  one  of  the  valuable  kind,  is.  Hail  I  read  the 
letters  which  she  received  from  Senator  Fair  with- 
out Miss  Couzens's  comments.  I  would  have 
thought  them  commonplace  and  businesslike  af- 
fairs. Hut  that  shows  how  much  we  women  neeil 
legal  educatio  i,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  Miss 
Helen  Gould  is  studying  law  that  she  may  under- 
stand the  purport  of  tlie  letters  she  receives.  But, 
as  I  was  saying,  my  butcher  is  most  tender  to  me 
—poor,  dear  man.  Here  is  a  "  beauliful,  beauiiful 
letter,"  to  u.se  Miss  Couzens's  phrase,  which  I  re- 
ceived from  him  yesterday: 

"  Dear  Madam  :  Can  you  not  make  it  convenient 
to  drop  in  and  settle.  If  you  can't  come  I  will 
take  tlie  pleasure  of  calling  on  Saturday.  Yours 
respectfully,"  etc. 

And  my  baker,  unhappy  man,  is  troubled  with 
an  undying  passion  as  evidenced  by  this  Fair-like 
note: 

"Dear  Mrs.:  The  order  you  give  me  can't  be 
filled.  So  I'll  come  up  to  your  house.  I  want  to 
see  you  to  explain.    Truly  yours,"  etc. 

Betty. 


"JIUJUTSU." 

The  Japanese  Art  of  Stooping  to  Conquer, 

In  a  review  of  Lafcadio  Beam's  latest  book  on 
Japan  M.  W.  Hazeltine  says  th,at  the  most  strik- 
ing chapter  in  the  volume  is  that  which  bears  the 
cryptic  heading,  "  Jiujutsu,"  and  which,  upon  in- 
spection, proves  to  contain  an  explanation  of  the 
attitude  of  Japan  toward  Western  civilization. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  which  gives  a 
caption  to  the  chapter?  Jiujutsu  is,  it  seems,  the 
old  samurai  art  of  fighting  without  weapons.  To 
the  uninitiated,  it  looks  like  wrestling.  Thfit  is 
what  an  ordinary  Western  observer  would  take  if 
to  be  should  he  happen  to  see  jiujutsu  practiced 
by  ten  or  twelve  lithe  young  students,  bat efooted 
and  bare-limbed,  throwing  each  other  about  on  a 
matting.  A  professional  wrestler,  however,  would 
discern  more  in  the  performance.  He  would  note 
that  the  young  men  are  very  cautious  about  put- 
ting forth  their  strength,  and  thit  the  grips,  holds, 
and  slings  are  both  peculiar  and  risky.  In  spite  of 
the  care  exercised,  he  would  judge  the  whole  per- 
formance to  be  dangerous  play,  and  would  be 
tempted  to  advise  tlie  adoption  of  Western  "  scien- 
tific "  rules.  Mr.  Hearn  assures  us  that  the  real 
thing  is  much  more  dangerous  than  a  Western 
wrestler  would  guess  at  sight.  Jiujutsu  is  not  an 
art  of  displ.iy  at  all.  It  is  not  a  training  for  the 
sort  of  skill  which  is  exhibited  to  public  amliences. 
It  is  an  art  of  self-defense  in  the  most  exact  sense 
of  the  term ;  it  is  an  art  of  war.  The  master  of 
the  art  is  able  in  one  moment  to  put  an  unlraiued 
antagonist  completely  liors  de  cumbat.  By  some 
terrible  legerdemain  he  suddenly  dislocates  a 
shoulder,  unhinges  a  joint,  bursts  a  tendon,  or 
snaps  a  bone,  without  any  apparent  effort.  He  is 
much  more  than  an  athlete ;  he  is  anatomist.  He 
knows,  moreover,  touches  tliat  kill  as  by  a  stroke 
of  lightning.  But  this  fatal  knowledge  he  is  under 
oath  never  to  communicate,  except  under  such 
conditions  as  would  render  its  abuse  aim  jst  im- 
possible. Tradition  exacts  that  it  be  confided  only 
to  men  of  perfect  self-command  and  of  unimpeach- 
able moral  character. 

Now,  the  characteristic  and  extraordinary  fact 
about  jiujutsu  is  that  the  master  of  the  art  never 
relies  upon  his  own  strength.  He  scarcely  uses  hia 
own  strength  in  the  greatest  emergency.  What 
does  he  use,  then?  Simply  the  strength  of  his  an- 
tagonist. The  force  put  forth  by  the  enemy  is  the 
only  means  whereby  that  enemy  is  overcome.  The 
art  of  jiujutsu  teaches  you  to  rely  for  victory  solely 
upon  the  strength  of  your  opponent;  and  the 
greater  his  strength  the  worse  for  him  and  the 
better  for  you.  Mr.  Hearn  recalls  that  he  was  not 
a  little  astonished  when  one  of  the  greatest  teach- 
ers of  jiujutsu  told  him  that  he  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  teach  a  certain  very  strong  pupil  whom 
the  American  had  imagined  to  be  the  best  in  the 
class.  To  a  question  the  teacher  replied:  "Be- 
cause he  relies  upon  his  enormous  muscular 
strength  and  uses  it."  The  very  name  jiujutsu 
means  to  "conquer  by  yielding."  One  may  say 
loosely  that  in  jiujutsu  there  is  a  counter  for  every 
twist,  wrench,  pull,  push,  or  bend;  only  the 
jiujutsu  expert  does  not  oppose  such  movements  at 
all.  On  the  contrary,  he  yields  to  them.  But  he 
does  much  more  than  yield  to  them.  He  aids 
them  with  a  wicked  sleight  that  causes  the  assail- 
ant to  put  out  his  own  shoulder,  to  fracture  his 
own  arm,  or  in  a  desperate  case,  even  to  break  his 
own  neck  or  hack- 
Writing  in  181(3,  the  author  observes  that  the 
real  wonder  of  jiujutsu  lies  not  in  the  highest  pos- 


sible (-kill  of  its  p'ofessors,  but  in  the  uniquely 
Oriental  idea  which  the  whole  art  expresses.  What 
Western  brain  could  have  elaborated  this  strange 
teaching,  never  to  oppose  force  to  force,  but  only  to 
direct  and  turn  to  your  own  account  the  power  put 
forth  by  your  assailant?  To  overthrow  the  enemy 
solely  by  his  own  strength,  to  vanquish  him  solely 
by  his  own  effort?  Could  there  be  a  finer  symhol- 
isni  of  intelligence  as  a  means  to  foil  brute  force? 
To  our  author's  mind,  this  jiujutsu  is  much  more 
than  a  science  of  physical  defense:  it  is  a  philo- 
sophical and  economical  and  ethical  system;  above 
all,  the  exoression  of  a  racial  genius  as  yet  but 
faintly  comprehended  by  Western  powers  that 
dream  of  further  aggrandizement  in  the  East.  We 
are  reminded  that  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  even 
more  recently,  foreigners  were  disposed  to  predict, 
and  with  an  appearance  of  reason,  that  Japan 
would  adopt  not  only  the  dress  but  the  manners  of 
the  Occident;  not  only  our  means  of  rapid  transit 
and  communication,  but  also  our  principles  of 
architecture;  not  only  our  industries  and  our  ap- 
plied science,  but  lik"wi-e  our  metaphysics  and  our 
dogmas.  That  Japan  might  only  be  practicing 
jiujutsu  nobody  sujiposed  for  a  moment.  Indeed, 
at  that  time  nobody  in  the  West  had  ever  heard  of 
jiujutsu.  It  was,  nevertheless,  Mr.  Hearn's  con- 
viction, even  in  189:J,  that  jiujutsu  it  all  was.  Japan 
has  selected  and  adopted  the  best  of  everything 
represented  by  our  Western  industries,  by  our  ap- 
plied sciences,  by  our  economical,  financial,  and 
legal  experience ;  availing  herself  in  every  case  of 
the  highest  results  only,  and  invariably  shaping 
her  acquisitions  to  meet  her  own  needs.  In  all 
this,  according  to  the  author  of  this  book,  she  has 
adopted  nothing  lor  a  merely  initiative  reason. 
On  the  contrary,  she  has  approved  and  taken  only 
what  would  help  her  to  increase  her  strength.  She 
has  made  herself  able  to  dispense  with  nearly  all 
foreign  technical  instructors,  and,  by  shrewd  legis- 
lation, she  has  kept  firmly  in  her  own  hands  all  of 
her  resources.  She  has  not  adopted  Western  dress, 
Western  habits  of  life,  Westen  architecture,  or 
Western  religion,  because  the  introduction  of  any 
of  these,  especially  the  last,  would  have  diminished 
instead  of  augmented  her  force.  I^espite  her  rail- 
road and  steamship  lines,  ber  telegraphs  and  tele- 
phones, her  postal  service  and  her  express  com- 
panies, her  steel  artillery  and  magazine  rifles,  her 
universities  and  technical  schools,  she  remains  es- 
sentially just  as  Oriental  to-day  as  she  was  a  thou- 
sand years  ago.  She  has  been  able  to  remain  her- 
self, and  to  profit  to  the  utmost  jiossible  limit  by 
the  strength  of  the  enemy.  She  has  been,  and  still 
is,  defending  herself  by  the  most  admirable  system 
of  intellectual  self-defense  ever  heard  of — that  is  to 
say,  by  a  marvelous  na'ion.al  jiujutsu. 

An  Eye 
Opener. 

CHARLES  LYONS, 
London  Tailor,  makes  fine  Tailoring  equal 
to  the  finest  made  in  the  country  at  one-half 
the  prices  charged  by  Credit  Tailors.  Samples 
and  self-measurements  free  by  mail.  1212 
to  1218  Market  St.,  a02  Kearny  St,  and  908 
Market  St. 


No  banquet  or  dinner  is  complete  without 

Crf.sta  Blanca  wine. 
See  that  the  words  CRE3TA  BLANCA  ate 

on  every  bottle.     None  others  genuine. 

Send  for   new  price   list. 

CHAS.    A.    WETMORE, 

H2n  Vine  Street. 


NOTfCE    TO    CREDITORS. 

Estate  of  C^a^Jes  Andlaiier.  decoflscd. 

Notice  is  hervby  eIvl-ii  by  the  uudL-rslgned,  Administrator 
ol  the  Kstafe  of  ihe  anid  Ut'ccased,  to  tlio  creditors  of,  and  all 
persons  having  clrtinis  aKiuust.tho  said  deceased,  to  exhibit 
TiVith  the  noccasary  voucheis.  within  four  (4)  moutha 


the  first  piiblicutiou  of  this  notice, to  thesald  Admlnls- 
rat  hisofllce,  319  Pine  street,  tiau  I^rani'lsco.Callfoinlft, 
being  his  place  for  the  transaction  of  the  l<UbiueBB 


nty  of  Sun  l-'ranclsco, 


of  the  said  csiate  In  the  City  and  t, 
Slate  of  CallEoruia. 

A.   C.  FREF.8E. 
Administrator  of  the  R)«tate  of  Charles  Audlaucr,  deceased. 
Dated  Ht  ban  FrHnClsoo,  April  1,  18"6. 
J.  L).  Sullivan,  Attorney  fur  Administrator, 

819  Pine  street,  Bon  Francisco,  CaliforniA, 
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ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


TOLD  OF  THE  FAMOUS  FEW. 

Minister  William  E.  Quinby,  of  Michigan,  wiio 
represems  tlie  United  Slates  Government  at  tlie 
Haj;ue,  has  been  at  home  for  a  few  weeks  on  leave. 
After  the  election,  wiiiih  resulted  in  the  return  of 
no  Democrats  to  Congre-s  from  his  State,  and  of 
only  one  to  the  State  Legislature,  Mr.  Quinby 
went  to  Washington  to  confer  with  the  State  De- 
partment on  matters  relating  to  his  diplomatic 
position.    He  saw  Secretary  Gresham. 

"  I  have  been  home  to  vote,"  said  the  minister. 
"  I  wanted  to  be  sure  of  at  least  one  Democratic 
vote  in  the  State." 

*'  I  hadn't  noticed  by  the  returns  that  yon  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  to  the  polls,"  said  Secretary 
Gresham. 

Forrest,  the  actor,  once  visited  a  lunatic  asylum 
before  producing  "  Lear,"  to  study  the  insane.  He 
watched  one  of  the  male  patients  for  some  time, 
during  which  the  man  kept  saying,  "I  wonder 
how  long.     I  wonder  how  long." 

Finally  Forrest  interrupted  him.  "What  is  it 
that  you  wonder  so  long?  " 

The  man  turned  on  him  with  a  laugh.  "  I  won- 
der how  long  a  fool  like  you  will  stand  here  looking 
for  something  he  can't  sec." 

Tom  Corwin  was  famous  for  his  power  of  re- 
partee. In  one  of  his  political  campaign.",  Governor 
iBrough  was  pitted  against  Corwin.  In  the  course 
of  his  speech,  the  governor  said,  "  Gentleman,  my 
honored  opponent  himself,  while  he  preaches  en- 
couragement of  home  industry,  has  a  carriage  at 
home  which  he  got  in  England — had  it  shipped 
across  the  ocean  to  him.  How  is  that  for  sup- 
porting home  industry  and  labor?  " 

When  Corwin's  turn  came,  he  began  slowly  and 
in  a  stammering  confused  manner,  as  if  he  felt  him- 
self in  a  very  embarrassing  predicament. 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "you  have  heard 
what  my  friend  Mr.  IJrough  has  to  say  of  my  car- 
riage. 1  plead  guilty  to  the  charges,  and  have  only 
two  things  to  8«y  in  my  defense.  The  first  is  that 
the  carriage  came  to  me  from  an  English  ancestor 
as  an  heirloom,  and  I  had  to  take  it.  The  second 
is  that  I  have  not  used  it  for  seven  years,  and  it 
has  been  standing  in  my  backyard  all  that  time, 
and  the  chickens  have  converted  it  into  a  roost. 
Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  all  the  defense  I  have  to 
offer;  but  before  1  go  on  with  what  I  have  to  say 
upon  the  topics  before  us,  I  should  like  to  ask  how 
Brough  happens  to  know  anything  about  my  car- 
riage unless  he  has  been  seeking  my  chicken 
roost." 

Nearly  fifty  years  ago,  Johanna  von  Puttkamer 
met  Otto  von  Bismarck.  It  was  a  case  of  love  at 
first  sight.  The  Puttkamers,  an  eminently  con- 
servative, quiet,  and  rehgious  family,  liad  no  use 
for  the  "  Mad  Bianmrck,"  as  he  was  then  called. 
That,  however,  made  no  difference  to  the  future 
Iron  Chancellor  One  evening,  the  Puttkamers 
tave  a  large  entertainment,  and,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  did  not  invite  young  Bismank.  He  suddenly 
appeared,  however,  and,  taking  the  daughter  of  the 
house  on  his  arm,  announced  to  the  startled  family 
and  guests  that  Johanna  and  he  were  allianced. 
The  Puttkamers  were  so  stunned  by  this  audacity 
that  at  first  they  had  not  even  the  presence  of 
mind  to  deny  the  betrothal  to  which,  of  course, 
they  had  not  given  consent.    Later  tlieir  prudence 

Erevailed  over  their  prejudice,  and  rather  than 
rave  what  would  have  been  a  public  scandal  com- 
promising their  daughter,  they  gave  a  reluctant 
and  forced  approval.  Succeeding  history  has  abun- 
dantly proved  to  them  that  they  were  trying  to 
prevent  an  ideal  union. 

Oscar  Wilde  was  one  day  talking  of  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw,  when  he  was  heard  to  murmur:  "Poor, 
dear  Shaw  1  Nice  man,  Bernard !  He's  got  no  en- 
emies ;  but  his  friends  don't  like  him !  " 

Kirk  La  Shelle  tells  a  good  story  illustrative  of 
the  undying  master  passion  of  the  actor.  An  actor 
who  tilays  juvenile  roles  met  a  leading  man  in 
New  York.  The  leailing  man  was  dressed  in  deep 
black.  There  was  a  wide  band  of  craiw  vn  his  hat, 
and  he  had  discarded  the  patent  leather  shoes  an 
actor  loves  for  shoes  with  a  subdued  polish  that 
spoke  of  grief. 

"  What's  the  matter?  "  asked  the  juvenile. 

"  My  father  is  dead,"  answered  the  leading  man 
in  a  heartbroken  voice. 

The  juvenile  expressed  his  sympathy. 

"When  did  he  die?"  he  asked. 

"Last  week.    We  buried  him  to-day — a  nice f 
neral,"  answered  the  heartbroken  voice. 

"Large  attendance?  "  asked  the  juvenile. 

A  smile  of  enthusiastic  delight  flashed  over  the 
mourner's  face. 

"Large  attendance!"  he  cried.  "My  boy,  we 
turned  them  away." 

Soon  after  the  marriage  of  Ward  McAllister,  he 
And  bis  bride  went  abroad  and  took  up  %  year's  re- 


sidence in  Paris.  Heie  they  entertained  and  lived 
very  magnificently.  They  were  extremely  popu 
lar,  and  when  the  little  Ward  appeared  on  the 
scene  he  was  made  the  recipient  of  numerous  gifts, 
and  was  treated  like  a  haby  of  royalty.  His 
mother  was  passionately  devoted  to  him,  giving  up 
society  for  him,  and  not  even  allowing  the  nurse 
to  touch  him  when  her  own  care  could  take  the 
nurses  place.  But  the  young  wife  was  not  strong. 
Soon  her  health  began  to  weaken  under  the  strain 
of  the  cure  of  the  boy,  and,  alter  a  consultation, 
the  Parisian  doctors  said  that  the  two  must  be 
separated,  and  the  mother  travel  in  Italy  for  her 
healtli,  or  she  would  die.  Immediately  Ward  Mc- 
Allister began  making  preparations  for  ihe  trip. 
But  to  his  surprise  his  wife  refused  to  be  separated 
from  the  child.  Poor  mothers  took  care  of  their 
children,  why  could  not  she?  And  she  knew  that 
prepared  French  food  would  kill  him — that  was  the 
secret  of  it  all.  Finally,  a  desperate  scene  was 
gone  through  «itli.  And  the  wife  was  carried  oft 
forcibly  10  Italy,  while  the  baby  returned  on  the 
steamer  with  his  nurse  to  make  a  visit  to  an  uncle 
and  aunt  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  But  before  ihe 
separation  Mrs.  McAllister  made  this  vow:  "If 
you  take  the  child  away  now,  I  will  never  look 
upon  him  again."  And  she  has  kept  that  vow  to 
this  day — now  forty  years. 

That  is  the  story  as  the  clubmen  and  older 
society  women  tell  it.  Possibly  there  is  but  little 
foundation  of  fact  for  it.  Fearing  for  the  future 
of  the  son,  the  gossips  go  on  to  say,  McAllister 
had  saved  money  for  him  and  used  all  his  enormous 
social  influence  for  him.  Ouce  he  dined  a  certain 
W^estern  railroad  magnate  on  consideration  that  he 
would  give  Ward,  Jr.,  the  counsel  work  for  his 
Western  roads. — Life's  Calendar. 


PROFESSIONAL   CARDS. 


G.  WHITFIELD   LANE, 

AlTORNEy    AT    LAW, 
197  Crocker  BuUdinK,  San  Francisco      Telephone  Main  1764. 


LEE    D.    CRAIG, 

NOTARY    PUBLIC   AND    COMMISSIONER   OF    DEEDS 

316  MCNTGOMtRY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  San  Franciaco,  Cal. 


JOHN    F.    SIEBE, 

KIRB      AND      marine;      INSURANCE. 
OFFICE,  415  CAUFOltNIA  ST.         Telepnone,  Main  1163. 


D  A  V  IS     &     HILL, 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW, 
N.  W.  Cor.  Ninth  and  Broadway, 

Rooms  12, 13  and  14.  Oakland.  Cai,. 


HENRY     E.     HIGHTON, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR, 
Rooms  36-39,  Fourlh  Floor,  Mills  Building,     San  Francisco. 


W.    W.    KOOTE, 

ATTORNEY    AT    LAW, 
310  Pine  Street.  Sak  Fbancisco. 


W.  T.   BAQOETT, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 
324  Pine  Street,  San  Fbancisco,  Cai,. 


J.      F.      C  O  W  D  E  R  Y, 

A  rTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Old  Odd  Fellows'  Building,  No,  326  Montgomery  Street, 
:oom  No.  28.  San  Fbancisco 


REMOVAL. 

D.  M.  DELMAS  and  S.  M.  SHORTRIDGE,  Attorneys  at 
Law.  have  removed  tbelr  office  to  the  CrocUer  Building, 
third  Hoor,  corner  Market  and  Montgonaery  streets,  Sao 
Francisco,  Cal. 


JAMES  SIMPSON,  M.  D. 


S34   POST   ST. 


BEN.    VrORGAN, 

ATTOENEY-AT-LAW, 
907  MoNTOomRT  ST.       Rooms  I  and  2.      SAN  Fbancisco. 


FRANK   R.    WHITCOMB, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 
Rooms  171-m.  Crocker  Building.  San  Francisoo. 


HENLEY  &  COSTELLO, 


LICK    LAUNDRY, 

WM.  McCRACKEN,  Paor. 
T*l«ptaon«    1780.  NO.    8    LICK    VLACM. 


e's 


Ladiks  .\nd  Gentlemen:  It  affords 
me  great  pleasure  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  my  Hair  Tonic,  which 
is  the  first  and  only  remedy  known  to 
chemistry  which  positively  turns  gray 
hair  back  to  its  original  color  without 
dye.  I  pt^rsonally  indorse  its  action 
and  Ljive  the  public  my  sol'-mn  guaran- 
tee that  it  has  been  tested  in  every  con- 
ceiv.ible  way,  and  has  proved  itself  to 
be  the  ONLY  hair  specific.  It  .stops 
HAIR  FALLING  immediately  and  creates 
a  luxurious  growth.  It  is  not  sticky  or 
greasy;  on  the  central y,  it  makes  the 
hair  soft,  youthful,  fluffy,  and  keeps  it 
in  curl.  For  gentlemen  and  ladies 
with  hair  a  little  gray,  streaked  gray, 
entirely  gray,  and  with  BALD 
HEADS,  it  is  specially  recommended. 

All  druggists  sell  it.  Price,  $i;  six 
for  $5. 

It  Anybody  Otters  a  Substitute  Sban  Them, 


MME.  M.  YALE,  Health  and  Complexion 
Specialist,  Y'ale  Temple  of  Beautv,  No.  146  State 
street,  Cbicago. 

LANGLEY  &  MICHAELS,  EEDINGTON  A 
CO.  and  MACK  &  CO.  Wbolest>le  DruggisU,  Stax 
Franciaco,  are  aapplying  the  Pacific  Coaat. 


ARTHUR    McBWBN'S    LETTER. 


AMUSEMENTS. 

With  the  third  act  of  "The  Girl  I  Left  Behind 
'  Me,"  Beiasco  and  Kyles  have  reached  the  end  of 
their  story  without  knowing  it.  They  have  an  ex- 
ceptionally effective,  artistic  climax  in  the  stock- 
ade scene,  with  the  shultle  and  ch.uit  of  the  vic- 
torious Indians  outside,  and  within  the  general 
preparing  to  kill  his  daughter  to  prevent  her  fall- 
ing into  their  liands.  Here  is  a  strong  ai)peal  to 
the  heart  and  the  imagination;  and  the  arrival  of 
Lieuteinmt  Hawksworth  with  the  rescuing  party 
must,  of  course,  be  followed  by  a  quick  curtain 
that  the  impression  may  not  lose  in  vividness. 
But  in  order  to  gather  up  the  few  tangled  ends  of 
the  plot,  they  have  written  a  fourth  act  which  is 
as  conventional  as  it  is  unnecessary.  It  is  safe  to 
trust  an  interested  audience  with  the  future  of  the 
hero  and  the  heroine;  just  an  intimation  that  that 
future  is  to  be  happy  is  more  tasteful,  more  effect- 
ive than  an  ordinary  love  scene,  with  the  sympa- 
thetic pairing-off  of  the  rest  of  the  characters  and 
a  tamo  epilogue  that  nobody  cares  to  listen  to. 

Major  Burleigh  miuht  have  arrived  suddenly  at 
the  end  of  the  third  act  with  the  rescuing  party. 
Then,  as  well  as  later,  he  might  have  discovered 
Parlow  as  the  betrayer  of  his  dead  wife,  and  a  snort 
tableau,  followed,  perhaps,  by  a  shot  from  the  ma- 
jor's pistol  and  the  death  of  the  lieutenant,  would 
have  told  all  there  is  to  tell.  One  would  suppose 
the  authors  would  have  preferred  lo  leave  the  rest 
to  the  imagination,  ratner  than  to  risk  the  cooling 
of  the  audience's  enthusiasm  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
more  comedy  and  an  extra  act.  Besides,  death 
would  be  a  novel  disposition  of  the  villain,  and 
would  render  unnecessary  the  customary  nonchal- 
ant, wicked  exit. 

With  the  exception  of  the  close  of  the  stockade 
scene,  there  is  no  difficult  work  in  "The  Girl  I 
Left  JBehind  Me."  The  company  is  fitted  to  the 
roles,  which  are  nearly  all  simple,  straightforward 
characters.  The  parts  of  the  Inilian  chief,  Scar 
Brow,  and  his  daughter.  Fawn,  give  opportunity 
for  some  good  acting.  Myron  Calice  makes  the  In- 
dian a  realistic  picture,  and  he  acts  the  part  with 
dignity  and  understanding.  James  Wilson's  pleas- 
ant voice  and  manly  bearing  fit  him  for  Hawks- 
worth's  role,  which,  as  a  whole,  he  plays  well. 
Arbuckle  makes  General  Kennion  a  handsome, 
stately  officer, 

James  Douglas  is  not  a  good  villain ;  he  is  stiff 
and  unsympathetic.  It  should  be  the  work  of  a 
good  actor  to  make  the  villain  not  admirable,  but 
at  least  comprehensible ;  to  enable  the  audience,  by 
means  of  its  better  opp  -rtunity  for  observation,  to 
judge  the  man  and  di -cover  reason  and  plan  where 
his  contemporaries  see  only  confusion  and  wanton 
wickedness.  But  the  authors  have  not  drawn  the 
character  of  Lieutenant  Myron  Parlow  clearly,  and 
Douglas's  ability  is  not  great  enough  to  fill  out  the 
gaps  or  strengthen  the  weaknesses.  Levina  Shan- 
non makes  Kate  Kennion  rather  a  commonplace 
girl  with  heroic  moments,  she  has  not  great  per- 
sonal charm,  and  only  in  the  stockade  scene  does 
the  General's  daughter  seem  the  idealized  char- 
acter which  would  explain  the  soldiers'  admiration 
for  her.  Lottie  Alter  is  a  demure  little  soubrette, 
whose  pretty  face  and  intelligent  acting  make  Wil- 
ber's  Ann  a  very  lovable  Western  wild  rose.  Mc- 
^weeny  is  acceptable  as  Orderly  McGlynn ;  so  is 
Wilson  Enos  as  Private  Jones,  if  only  he  were  not 
80  proud  of  that  wound  of  his,  and  could  be  in- 
duced to  wash  it  off  earlier  in  the  evening. 

If  Marie  Burroughs's  debut  in  a  Shakesperean 
role  last  Tuesday  was  not  an  overwhelming  triumph, 
it  was  sutiicient  to  indicate  that  there  is  room  for 
her  higher  up  in  the  theatrical  world,  and  that  she 
will  play  her  new  part,  perhaps  not  excellently, 
but  worthily. 

Not  an  Anderson,  not  a  Nielson,  not  a,  Julia  Mar- 
lowe, is  this  new  aspirant  for  Juliet's  role,  but  a 
painstaking,  intelligent  actress,  who  never  ap- 
peared to  such  advantage  as  in  Juliet's  beautiful 
costumes,  and  who  delivers  her  lines  with  some 
annoying  tricks  of  speech,  but,  on  the  whole,  well 
and  pleasingly.  It  is  not  an  imposing  list  of  good 
qualities,  but  it  is  enough  to  base  a  hope  for  better 
things  in  the  future. 

One  demands  more  of  the  actress  who  plays  a 
Shakesperean  part  than  of  any  other.  Be  she  ever 
so  talented,  and  graceful,  and  beautiful,  she  rarely 
realizes  the  poet's  creation  to  us,  so  difficult  it  is 
for  mere  human  women  to  attain — even  for  a  few 
hours — the  sum  of  perfections  that  IShakespeare 
thought  necessary  for  his  heroines.  Miss  Bur- 
roughs has  not  the  exquisitely  delicate  and  refined 
personality  of  Mary  Anderson  ;  she  lacks  Neilson's 
genius  and  Julia  Marlowe's  charm.  But  she  is  a 
capable  actress,  and  with  suitable  surroundings, 
experience,  and  diligent  study,  will  furnish  many 
a  pleasant  evening's  entertainment  to  theatregoers. 
Her  best  work  last  Tuesday  was  in  tlie  balcony 
sc^ne  and  in  the  scene  where  Juliet  dri'nks  the 
Friar's  potion.  She  was  not  so  acceptable  when 
coaxing  the  nurse,  or  in  the  scene  in  the  fourth  act 
with  Uapulet  and  I^ady  Capulet. 

Miss  Burroughs'*  company  ia  a  fairly  good  one, 
M  compared  with  the  support  of  the  majority  of 


stars  who  visit  San  Francisco.  In  "Judah"  and 
"  The  Profligate  "  these  people  have  done  very 
well,  but  the  ordinary  actor  who  plays  a  light 
modern  part  has  much  to  learn  and  to  unlearn  be- 
fore he  can  step  into  a  Shakesperean  play,  every 
role  of  which  is  sacred  to  the  memory  of  some  man 
or  woman,  whose  name  has  become  almost  synony- 
mous with  it.  Miss  Burroughs's  company  is  out 
of  its  element  in  Shakespeare.  Mercntio  was  un- 
intelligible, Tybalt  was  stiff  and  ungainly,  Capulet 
was  passable,  and  St.  Maur's  Friar  Laurence  was 
the  worst  bit  of  acting  this  clever  actor  has  been 
guilty  of  here.  Kate  Lester  is  stately,  offensively 
modern  as  Lady  Capulet,  and  Kellerd— alas  for 
Kellerd  I  His  Romeo  was  the  awkwardest,  most 
unlovely,  and  unloviible  Komeo  that  ever  made 
love  to  Juliet. 

It  doesn't  matter  what  Remcnyi  pLays — a  Men- 
delssohn Concerto  or  Delibes'  Pizzicati,  a  Pagannini 
Impromptu  or  "The  Campbells  Are  Coining."  His 
talent  popularizes  good  music  and  makes  popular 
music  good.  He  is  a  little  old  magician,  in  whose 
violin  are  combined  sounds  from  all  the  instrn- 
nients,  from  a  b.tg-pipe  to  the  human  voice.  Al- 
though he  has  b^en  accused  of  charlatanism,  of 
cheapening  music,  his  art  appeals  much  more  to 
cultivated  tastes  than  to  the  gallery.  His  technical 
skill,  his  wonderful  bowing,  the  almost  vocal  puri- 
ty of  tone,  and  the  exquisitely  sympathetic  expres- 
sion he  gives  to  the  simplest  melody,  make  the 
time  spent  in  listening  to  the  great  violinist  a  de- 
light to  people  of  all  degrees  of  musical  ability,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  have  none. 

Mr.  Eames  is  a  young  pianist,  whose  e.xecution 
is  admirable,  and  who  plays  brilliantly,  but  not  al- 
ways sympathetically.  His  first  number,  the  Liszt 
Rhapsodic  was  his  best.  Miss  Stein  has  a  true, 
not  very  strong,  hieh  soprano.  Her  selections 
were  very  prettily  sung. 

The  theatre  was  filled  with  an  enthusiastic  au- 
dience, to  whom  Kemenyi  made  a  good-natured  lit- 
tle speech  after  one  of  his  encores.  He  will  give 
another  concert  next  Sunday  evening. 

Stockwell's  will  re-open  on  April  loth,  when  J. 
K.  Emmet  will  appearin  "Fritz  In  a  Mad  House." 
The  formal  opening  of  the  Columbia  Theatre,  un- 
der the  management  of  Friedlander,  Gottlob  and 
Company,  will  take  place  on  Monday,  May  13th. 

At  the  California  "  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me  " 
will  be  played  all  next  week.  Peter  Dailey  follows 
in  "A  Country  Sport."  John  Sparks,  Andrew 
Mack,  May  Irwin,  and  Ada  Lewis,  the  original 
"  Tough  Girl,"  are  of  the  company. 

The  Baldwin  will  be  closed  next  week.  On  Mon- 
day, April  15th,  the  Whitney  Opera  Company  will 
return  to  San  Francisco  and  play  a  week's  engage- 
ment in  the  new  opera  "  The  Bathing  Girl." 


JOS;  TETLEY  &  GO'S 


In  Lead  Packe! 
Fragrant.  Delici 
Two  Qualities. 


YELLOW  LABEL.-.750.  PER  LB 

QREEN   LABEL.-eOO.  PER  LB 

THIS  TEA  IS  ABSOLUTELY 

PURE, 


And  has  an  enormous  sale  lhrou,;hout  Fne'aod  and  1 
n.iiture  of  ASSAM  (India)  and  CEYLON  TEAS 
imported.     An  economical  and  delicious  brew.    Havi 


TRADE  MARK  Regd. 


GIANT    POWDER   COMPANY, 

Consolidatod. 

The  of!ic£  of  the  above  Company  has  been  removed  to 

430  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE    PRESS    CLIPPING   BUEEAU, 

510  IIONTGOMEKY  ST.,  8.  F, 


TELEPHONE,  Jilain  1042. 


LOUIS    FALKENAU, 
STATE    ASSAY    OFFICE, 

Removed  to 

434  CALIFORNIA  ST.,        Near  Montgomery, 


SIBO   for   a  Sumiuer   Home. 

Beautiful  lots,  60x150  each,  at  Alto  on  the  North  racific 
Coasjt  Railway,  only  40  minutes"  ritle  from  Sau  Franci>eo,  for 
9150,  In  easy  mouthly  payments.  No  salonns  or  other 
Nuisauces  Allowed.    For  Maps  and  full  pariiculais,  apply 

JOOST    &    WOOLLEY, 
4  New  Montsoraery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Subscribe  by  mail  for 

ARTHUR  McEWEN'S  LETTER. 

$4.00  a  year ;  $2.00  x  tn 


THE    NEW    WOMAN  ^ 

versus  \ 

THE    OLD    MAN.  j 

There  always  has  been  a  scramble  between 

these  two  for  drawer  room.     She  thinks  that 

because  she  has  no  pockets 

she  must  monopolize  the 

entire   bureau.      At   least 

that's  what  he  says.     To 

abate  the  conflict  we  have , 

laid  in  a  lot  of  those  hnnd- 

some  Chiffonniers,  which 

used  to  cost  so  much,  but 

now  can  be  had  so  reason- 
ably.    And  what  does  the 

price    amount     to    whet 

you  consider  the  result? 

Who  is  there  who  cannot  aflbrd  a  modest 
shaving  case  when  it  gives  him 
independence? 

With  one  of  these  a  man  can 
know  where  to  find  a  shirt  or  a 
collar  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
surety  and  without  scattering 
things  about  like  a  mid-day  bur- 
glar. They  are  absolutely  indis- 
pensable if  you  wish  for  peace  in 
the  family.  The  price  won't 
scare  you — not  a  bit. 

CALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE    COMPANY, 

(N.  P.  Cole  &  Co.) 

117=123  Geary  Street. 


DR.     H.    W.     HUNSAKER, 

Has  moved  to 
114     GEARY     BTItEF.T, 

And  invites  his  friends  and  patrons  to  eaU  and  inspect  his 
ne^v  offices.  General  Surgery  and  diseases  of  the  Eve,  Ear, 
Nose  and  Throat  are  given  special  attention.  Omce' Hours, 
12  to  3  and  7  to  8  p.  M.    Telephone  Main  56>1. 


FOE  THE  BEST  VALUE  IN  HATS  GO  TO 


C.    HERRMANN     &.     CO., 

The  only  Manufacturing  Retailers  on  the  Coast. 

SZS    KEARNir    STREET,  Near    Fine. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


pELL  AND  DEVISADERO  STS.— FIXE  7  AND 

8  room  flats,  corner  Fell  and  Devisadero; 
reached  by  three  lines  of  cars;  new;  sanitary 
plumbing;  rents  low.  Apply  at  room  6,  fifth  floor, 
222  Sansome  street. 


DCCirJENTAL   HOTEL, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

A  QUIET  HOME,  CENTRALLY  LOCATED. 

)3E     WHO     APPRECIATE     COM 
ATTENTION. 

WM.     B.    HOOPER,    Manager. 


SWAIN'S  RESTAURANT. 

213  Sutter  Street. 
Ladies  will  5nd  no  more  desirable  place  for  luncheon 
thin  our  dining-room,  which  is  unexcelled  in  its  appoint- 
ments nnd  cuisine. 


ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


QUATRAINS  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 


Dreamer  and  misanthrope,  little  of  life  care  I, 
But,  as  to  dying,  liave  no  great  desire  to  die; 
If  there  were  any  place  where  people  lived  always. 
With  happiness  would  I  go  there  to  end  my  days. 

HETICENCE. 

This  man,  who's  silent  as  a  rule, 
Can  use  his  tongue  if  he  but  tries: 

If  he  is  wise,  he  is  a  fool; 
If  he's  a  fool,  he's  very  wise. 

ON   THE   DEATH   OF   VOLTAIKE. 

"God  does  well  what  he  does,"  is  what  Fontaine 
has  writ. 
Yet  if,  like  him,  I  once  had  made  a  work  so 
rare, 
Voltaire  had  still  retain'd  his  senses  and  his  wit— 
My  best  work  not  to  break  I  would  have  taken 
care.  Madame  de  Gexlis. 

EEMEDY   FOB   SADNESS. 

Nothing  to  you  seems  good,  and  nothing  can  you 
please. 
Will  you  hereafter  cure  yourself  of  being  sad? 
Write  versus— you  could  thus  content  yourself  with 
ease; 
No  man  did  ever  yet  make  any  he  thought  bad. 
— Translated  by  Geo.  B.  Merrill. 


THE  NEW  WOMAN. 


Wi'  lungs  o'  brass  and  noisy  bicker, 

She  clacEs  her  tongue  noo  quick  and  quicker. 

And  maks  us  a'  grow  sick  and  sicker 

Wi*  furious  rantin; 
The  friahleneJ  airts  turn  blue  and  flicker 

Wi'  her  descantin. 

Oh !  sure  those  lips  have  ne'er  said  "  coo  " 
To  bonnie  babe,  nor  preed  its  moo. 
Nor  smi  ed  upon  the  sweet  to-do 

0'  bairnies'  prattle; 
They're  unco  hard  and  stour  the  noo. 

And  threaten  battle. 

Upon  that  gaunt  and  barren  breast 
No  lispin'  cnild  was  e'er  caressed; 
Its  kindiv  office  was  suppressed — 

.Milk  turned  to  gall! 
Her  womanhood  lied  sair  distressed 

Ayont  recall. 

— Geo.  Frusna  in  Santa  Cruz  Sttrf. 


LE  ROY  G.  HARVEY  &  CO. 

SIS  MONfGOMEKV  oTtEET. 
SAK  FRANCISCO,       ■         ■         -         CALIFORNIA. 

REAL  ESTATE,  IBSDRANCE,  FINANCIAL  AGEKTS. 

Dealers    in    FIRST-CLASS    LOANS,    REALTY 

BONDS,  and  CORPORATION  SECURITIES. 

RENTS  COLLECTED  and  entire  charge 

taken  of  Property. 


HORSES      PASTURED 

$l.50    per    IVlcnth. 

GOOD     KEKD     AND     CARE! 
Send  lorClrcalar.        F.  A.  HYDE.  630  Commercial  St. 


BUYING 
A  BICYCLE? 


Then,  in  our  new   store, 

feast  your  eyes  on  the  new 

models  of 

COLUMBIAS,  -  -  $105 

HAKTFORDS,    -  -  $85,  $05 

BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  HAUTFORD.S,  $55 

Jlore  wise  Improvements 
than  in  any  others.  As 
ever,  UnequdUed,  Unap- 
proached.  Get  a  Cata- 
logue. 

POPE    MANUFACTgRING    CO.. 


3i4:   I'ost    .Street, 


Sun    Fruncisco. 
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Ab  a  person,  Oscar  Wilde  is  obliterated, 
and  nobody  healthfully  c  nstituted  can  feel 
compassion  for  a  ruin  that  is  as  loathsome 
as  it  is  complete.  Since  the  beast  has  not 
left  in  him  the  force  of  will  to  commit  sui- 
cide, the  best  that  can  he  done  with  him  is 
to  give  him  burial  in  a  jail,  with  an  oakum 
environment.  .Nothing  that  can  happen  to 
Wilde  will  mutch  his  deserts.  He  is  an  of- 
fense to  men,  and  even  his  name  has  become 
an  indecenc}',  not  to  be  uttered  in  mixed  com- 
pany. He  is  a  page  added  to  the  books 
kept  under  lock  and  key  in  libraries,  and  re- 
served for  students  of  morals  and  specialists 
in  aberrations.  But  exposed  and  horrible, 
Oscar  Wilde  will  be  more  useful  than  ever  he 
was  in  the  days  when  he  charlataneered 
around  the  world  in  knee-breeches,  causing 
maids  and  matrons  to  fall  in  love  with  sun- 
flowers and  lilies  of  esoteric  esthetic  mean- 
ing. He  will  serve  as  a  remedy,  on  the  ho- 
meopathic principle,  for  his  later  depraving 
work  as  a  smart  cynic,  a  clever  sneerer  at 
everything  moral  and  honorable.  Wilde  did 
not  create  the  fin  de  siecle  school  of  light  lit- 
erature, but  he  was  a  copious  and  eminent 
contributor  to  it.  His  influence  on  immature 
minds  has  been  immense — especially  on  the 
minds  of  young  women  eager  to  be  thought 
clever,  and  of  young  men  more  than  willing, 
to  be  supplied  with  reasons  for  disdaining 
homely  rules  of  conduct.  Wilde's  business 
with  the  pen  was  to  turn  goodness  into  a 
jest,  and  to  make  superiority  to  cleanliness 
and  scrupulosity  the  sign  of  brains.  Not  one 
in  ten  thousand  of  his  admirers  perceived  the 
essential  foulness  of  the  writings  whose  glit- 
ter fascinated.  The  more  judicious,  who  felt 
an  instinctive  repulsion,  condemned  him  be- 
cause they  held  him  to  be  shallow  and  a 
scoffer.  Few  suspected  that  the  polisher  of 
epigrams  aimed  at  chastity  in  women  and 
honor  in  men  dwelt  bodily  in  a  Graeco-Ro- 
man  sty,  and  that  his  writings  were  the  odors 
of  it. 


Mr.  Sidney  Grundy,  an  English  dramatic 
critic  of  repute,  has  had  the  courage  to  write 
to  a  London  paper,  protesting  against  the 
injustice  of  taking  Wilde's  name  off  the  play- 
bills. If  the  man  is  to  be  abhorred  and  pun- 
ished for  the  evil  he  has  done,  Mr.  Grundy 
argues,  he  should  be  given  credit  for  what  is 
good  in  his  work.  That  is  generous,  and  Mr 
Grundy  deserves  respect  for  his  bravery.  To 
say  a  word  in  Wilde's  behalf  just  now  re- 
quires a  courage  that  reaches  the  heroic.  Mr. 


Grundy's  error  is  in  thinking  that  anything 
written  by  Wilde  may,  with  decency,  be  pre- 
sented at  a  theatre.  Wilde  is  his  own  illumi- 
nator, and  in  the  light  thrown  on  his  literary 
work  by  his  life,  that  work  is  less  fit  for  the 
stage  than  the  comedy  of  the  Restoration.  If 
the  plays  of  Wycherly  and  Dryden  and  the 
rest  of  the  dramatic  caterers  to  the  royster- 
ers  are  bawdy,  at  least  they  are  human  in 
their  depravity.  Since  we  have  not  a  Greek 
public,  ready  to  praise  as  virtuous  one  who, 
like  the  austere  Zeno,  was  "  but  a  little  ad- 
dicted "  to  vice  which  cannot  be  named  to 
modern  ears,  Oscar  Wilde's  plays  are  as  un- 
suited  for  performance,  and  his  books  for 
general  perusal,  as  Tacitus  and  Suetonius 
are  for  family  libraries.  It  is  inevitable  that 
Wilde's  writings,  good  and  bad,  shall  here- 
after be  indiscriminately  tabooed.  If  the 
next  generation  shall  have  any  curiosity 
concerning  him,  nice  distinctions  will  then 
be  permissible  and  harmless;  and  doubtless 
he  will  have  a  permanent  interest  for  medi- 
cal men.  But  his  present  fate  is  banishment 
from  the  stage  and  from  current  literature. 
Should  Wilde  be  given  in  prison  the  leisure 
to  write,  no  publishing  house  with  a  charac- 
ter to  lose  would  print  his  book,  and  no  rep- 
utable magazine  would  dare  to  give  space  to 
an  article  from  his  pen.  "  I  don't  care  tup- 
pence," he  said  on  the  witness-stand,  when 
he  still  thought  that  impudence  would  bluff 
the  law,  as  it  had  so  long  bluffed  the  clubs 
and  society,  "  I  don't  care  tuppence  what  the 
Philistines  think  of  my  work."  He  has  given 
the  Philistines  their  innings  against  art,  for 
in  this  case  Philistinism  champions  nature 
and  decency,  and  has  with  it,  to  that  extent, 
every  normal  man. 


Of  course  the  Philistines  will  press  their 
advantage  and  subject  literature  to  harsh 
rigors  for  a  time,  and  art's  defenders  will  be 
bullied  into  cowardice,  for  it  will  be  made  to 
seem  that  a  voice  raised  in  freedom's  behalf 
is  a  voice  pleading  for  Oscar  Wilde.  The 
Grundys  who  stand  out  against  this  natural 
reaction  from  license  will  be  swept  off  the 
field,  as  the  Cavaliers  were  by  the  Round- 
heads. The  Puritan  censor  is  about  to  be 
installed.  At  least  it  is  to  be  hoped  so.  A 
season  of  humiliation  and  purification  will 
do  no  ultimate  harm,  and  a  rest  from  books 
that  poeticize  the  sensual,  or  lay  bare  by 
shameless  and  sympathetic  analysis  that 
which  should  be  hidden,  will  be  gratefully 
received  by  all  people  who  do  not  deem  sex 
the  most  important  and  absorbing  thing  in 
human  life.  We  are  in  for  a  period  of  liter- 
ary reticence,  I  think.  Men  of  talent  who 
are  likewise  men  that  care  for  the  society  of 
their  fellows,  will  in  prudence  write  in  a 
masculine  spirit,  and  young  ladies,  emulous 
of  the  success  of  the  "  Quick  or  the  Dead"  and 
"  The  Yellow  Aster,"  finding  their  manu- 
scripts unsalable,  will  marry.   The  fin  de  siecle 


poseurs,  thank  heaven,  will  vanish,  now  that 
the  greatest  of  them  is  in  jail.  Young  men 
and  young  women  who  can  write,  and  have 
fancied  that  because  the  century  is  very  old 
the  world  is  in  its  dotage,  good  sense  out  of 
date,  morals,  religion,  and  propriety  anti- 
quated, enthusiasm  foolish  and  crude,  and 
themselves  the  last,  the  wisest,  the  wittiest 
of  the  race — these  young  persons  will  go  out 
of  fashion  for  a  while.  We  shall  have  some 
literary  polo  as  a  change.  And  with  virile 
heroes,  the  virginal,  modest  heroine  can  be 
trusted  to  reappear.  For  the  further  general 
relief,  also,  we  shall  be  given  a  vacation 
from  ''  art  from  art's  sake"  —  the  phrase 
being  taken  to  mean  the  privilege  of  art  to 
affect  unconsciousness  of  the  moral  quality 
of  its  subject  and  to  concern  itself  exclusively 
with  excellence  of  workmanship.  Art  is  im- 
portant, of  course,  but  morals  are  immeasur-- 
ably  more  important.  There  are  deeps  into 
which  literary  art  has  no  more  right  to 
descend  for  materials  than  painters  have  for 
pictures.  Artists  who  are  men  and  women 
gifted  with  appreciation  of  the  fit  need  no 
restraint  to  keep  them  from  making  this 
descent  —  from  going  down  where  Amelie 
Rives  and  her  sister  of  "  The  Yellow  Aster  " 
stand,  and  peering  thence  into  the  bottomless 
abyss  where  Wilde  has  fallen.  Others  need 
the  police  of  a  condemning  public  opinion. 
The  art  of  saying  things  well,  as  Macaulay 
observes,  "  is  useless  to  a  man  who  has  noth- 
ing to  say,"  and  even  when  he  has  something 
to  say,  and  his  something  is  foul,  he  should  be 
denied  applause  for  cleverness  of  exposition. 
That  is  the  literary  lesson  of  Oscar  Wilde, 
to  writers  and  readers  alike. 


Congress  decreed  an  income  tax  in  order 
to  reach  the  rich,  who  are  best  able  to  bear 
the  burden  of  the  cost  of  government,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  has  come  to  the  rescue  of  the 
opulent  by  deciding  that  incomes  derived  from 
rents  and  State  and  municipal  bonds  can- 
not constitutionally  be  so  taxed.  The  Court 
divided,  but  the  preponderating  opinion  de- 
stroys the  purpose  of  the  law,  and  undoubt- 
edly there  will  be  a  popular  demand  for  its 
repeal.  To  exempt  landlords  and  bondhold- 
ers, and  tax  commercial  and  professional  in- 
comes is  an  injustice  that  will  not  be  toler- 
ated. It  is,  perhaps,  just  as  well  that  the 
income  tax  law  has  been  eviscerated.  Theo- 
retically it  is  the  most  just  of  imposts;  prac- 
tically it  rounds  up  the  honest,  truthful  citi- 
zen and  lets  the  liar  escape.  The  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  is  not  surprising. 
Had  the  majority  been  inclined  to  maintain 
the  law  there  would  have  been  no  lack  of 
reasons  and  precedents,  but  as  the  feelings, 
interests,  and  voices  of  the  great  property- 
owning  classes  were  against  the  tax,  the 
Court,  which  is  the  most  dignified  and  re- 
spectable, as  well  as  the  most  irresponsible 
in   the  world,  insensibly  sympathized  with 
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dignified  and  respectable  opinion.     This  has 
become  a  government  of  property,  and  an 
appointive  judiciary,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
is  aristocratical  in  its  leanings.     Since  under 
the  Constitution,  as  it  has  been  interpreted, 
an  income  tax  is  inapplicable  to  landlords, 
it  remains  for  the  people  to  change  the  Con- 
stitution, or  wait  for  a  change  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Supreme  Court.     The  income 
from  land  is  one  that  cannot  well  be  con- 
cealed from  honest  assessors,  for  it  is  rela- 
tively easy  to  arrive  at  knowledge  of  what 
rents  are  paid.     Any  real  estate  agent  can 
tell  the  market  value  of  any  piece  of  land 
in  use.     And  there  is  no  dii^position  in  this 
country  to  regard  lapdlords  as  a  class  that  is 
especially  deserving  of  tender  consideration. 
The   San  Francisco  Chronicle,  which  would 
as  soon,  I  presume,  be  accused  of  being  an 
anarchist  as  anything  so  radical  as  a  single- 
taxer,  yet  the  other  d.ay.  in  discussing  the 
decision,   spoke    of    "the    great    landlords 
whose    property     has    increased     in    value 
through  the  common  exertions  of  the  com- 
munity."    It  thus   admitted   unconsciously 
the   whole   contention   of    the   single  taxer, 
which  is  that,  as  it  is  the  community  and 
not  the  landlord  that  gives  value  to  land,  the 
value  should  go  into  the  community's  treas- 
ury and  not  into  the  landlord's  private  safe. 
And  the  Clironicle  uttered  the  prevalent  feel- 
ing.    Henry  George's  view  of  the  decision  is 
that  the  "  best  substitute  for  the  income  tax 
is  embodied  in  the  amendment  of  Congress- 
man Maguire,  of  California,  who  wants  a  di- 
rect tax  on  the  value  of  land,  irrespective  of 
improvements,    and    properly    apportioned 
among  the  States."    Undoubtedly  that  would 
be  best,  but  as  the  same  influences  that  are 
hostile  to  the  income  tax,  enormously  multi- 
plied and  reinforced,  would  fii;ht  Congress- 
man Miguire's    proiio.'^al  with  incalculably 
greater  energy  than  ibey  exerted  against  the 
law    riddled    by   the   Supreme    Court,    Mr. 
George  will  scarcely  live  to  see  the  landlord 
the  only  taxpayer.     1  am  not  competent  to 
write  of  the  legal  aspect  of  the  decision.    As 
the  judges  themselves  were  not  agreed,  one 
who  is  not  a  lawyer  must  in  modesty  abstain 
from    dogmatism.      But    of    the    decision's 
spirit,  and  effect  on  opinion,  there  can  hardly 
be  room  for  doubt.     Wealth   has   achieved 
another  victory  in  the  United  States — a  just 
one  under  the  law,  it  may  be,  but  a  victory 
none  the  less. 


The  high  tone  taken  by  England  with  re- 
spect to  territory  claimed  by  Venezuela  has 
brought  the  Monroe  doctrine  to  the  front 
again.  The  suspicion  is  held  that  the  cause 
of  England's  firmness  is  Continental  back- 
ing. The  Monroe  doctrine  is,  naturally,  not 
agreeable  to  the  commercial  and  colonizing 
powers.  Nevertheless,  the  doctrine  will  be 
enforced,  and  the  surest  way  to  cause  the 
United  States  to  transform  it  from  a  negative 
to  a  positive  principle  will  be  to  dispute  it 
threateningly.  Hitherto  this  republic  has 
been  content  to  let  the  monarchies  of  the  old 
world  understand  that  any  aggressions  on 
their  part  against  the  Spanish- American 
commonwealths  of  the  new  world  will  be  re- 
sented. Though  exhausted  by  our  civil  war, 
that  conflict  had  scarcely  ended  when  the 
United  States  prepared  to  send  her  armies  to 
the  rescue  of  Mexico,  and  the  empire  of 
Maximilian  went  down.  That  lesson  ought 
to  serve  France  for  all  time,  and  if  England 
shall  put  herself  in  the  way  of  receiving  in- 
struction it  will  be  given  very  harshly. 
Were  the  United  States  compelled  to  go  to 
war  for  the  protection  of  any  of  the  Southern 
republics,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
American  people  would  awake  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  turning  tlie  Monroe  doctrine 
into  an  order  of  ejectment,  and  serve  it  I 
on  all  the  European  powers  which  re-  j 
tain  a  foothold  on  this  half  of    the  globe,  i 


These  old-world  holdings,  dependencies,  and 
colonies  on  American  soil  are  anachronistic. 
They  are  opposed  to  republicanism,  to  the 
democratic  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
They  are  tolerated  because  custom  has 
blinded  Americans  to  their  incongruity. 
They  are  survi%'ing  remnants  of  the  past  age 
when  the  new  world  was  the  spoil  of  the  old. 
No  American  power  seeks  to  interfere  with 
any  power  in  Europe,  and  the  rule  ought  to 
work  both  ways. 

How   preposterous   a   folly   it   is,   for   il- 
lustration, that   the   United   States   should 
have    permitted    Great    Britain    to    create 
another    Gibraltar    at     Esquimault,    com- 
manding  the   Straits   of    Fuca   and    Puget 
Sound.     That  is  an  obvious  preparation  on 
England's  part  for  war  with  this  country, 
and  the  national  toleration  of  the  existence 
of  the  menacing  fortress  is  as  stupid   as  it 
would  be  for  a  man  to  ignore  the  conduct  of 
a  neighbor  who  should  train  guns  from  his 
windows  on  the  man's  house.    If  Esquimault 
is  but  a  reasonable  precaution  from  a  British 
point  of  view,  it  would  be  only  a  reasonable 
precaution  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
to  insist  on  the  dismantling  of  the  fortress. 
On    the   same    principle,   this    government 
would  insure  itself  against  future  causes  of 
quarrel  by  evicting  England  from  North  and 
South  America,  Spain  and  France  from  the 
West  Indies,  and  giving  notice  to  the  old 
world  that  America  is  for  Americans  exclu- 
sively, and  in  permanence.     It  will  come  to 
that  in  case  of  war  being  forced  on  the  United 
States  for  the  maintenance  of  the  mild  and 
inadequate  Monroe   doctrine.     There  is  no 
likelihood  that  England  will,  even  with  Con- 
tinental backing,  risk  a  fight  with   us  over 
Venezuela,  or  for  any  other  cause  short  of 
unbearable  aggression,  and  from  that  provo- 
cation she  is  in  no  danger.     She  knows  that 
the  struggle  would  cost   her  every  inch   of 
land   she  now  possesses  on  this   continent. 
Canada  would  immediately   be  lost  to  her. 
The   people  of   the   United   Stales  have   no 
great  desire  for  the  addition  of  the  Dominion 
to  the  re|)ublic.     Were  it  otherwise  Can.ada 
would  have  been  annexed  long  ago.     But  on 
the  outbreak  of  war,  the  colonists  would  be 
given  the  choice  of  being  absorbed  or  setting 
up  for  themselves. 

The  prevalent  feeling  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  Canada  is  a  contemptuous 
one,  and  that  contempt  is  not  undeserved  by 
a  people  who,  living  side  by  side  with  are- 
public  since  the  drowsy  days  of  Georne  HI, 
have  been  content  to  remain  a  nur.sling  in 
the  arms  of  a  foreign  monarchy.  Materially 
and  otherwise,  the  Canadians  have  suffered 
the  legitimate  consequences  of  their  want  of 
spirit  and  ambition.  There  is  among  us  a 
well-grounded  disinclination  to  invite  an 
inferior  neighbor  to  become  a  member  of  the 
family,  and  it  would  jilease  Americans  more 
were  Canada  to  become  an  independent  re- 
public (monarchy  would  not  be  allowed) 
than  if  she  should  apply  for  admission  to  the 
Union.  She  needs  a  season  of  independence 
to  fit  her  fur  equal  companionship  with  the 
United  States. 


It  is  quite  possible  that  the  great  war  of 
the  future  will  be  between  the  United  States 
and  a  European  coalition.  On  some  ac- 
counts such  a  war  would  be  welcome.  Of  its 
outcome,  no  doubt  would  exist  on  this  side 
of  the  water.  It  would  be  a  fearful  war,  but 
we  have  the  resources  to  fight  it,  and  its  best 
fruit,  it  may  be  supposed,  would  be  the  re- 
vival of  American  enthusiasm  for  republi- 
canism— a  republicanism  extending  beyond 
the  mere  form  of  government.  As  far  back 
as  1838  Emerson  spoke  of  the  "  historical 
failure  on  which  Europe  and  America  have 
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so  freely  commented."     "This  country,"  he 
said,   "has  not   fulfilled   what   seemed   the 
reasonable   expectation   of   mankind.      Men 
looked,  when  all  feudal  straps  and  bandages 
were  snapped  asunder,  that  nature,  too  long 
the  mother  of  dwarfs,  would  reimburse  itself 
by  a  brood  of  Titans."     And  all  our  progress 
since   Emerson  spoke  has  been  toward  the 
old-world  image.     The  republic   is  "mort- 
gaged to  the  opinions  and  usages  of  Europe." 
We  have   the  same  land   tenure,  the  same 
machinery   for  the   distribution   of   wealth, 
which  works  ?o  ill.     The  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  mankind  was  that  when  we  had  got 
rid  of  kings,  and  nobles,  and  a  state  church, 
that  we  would  work  out  on  this  new  conti- 
nent some  experiments  that  would  increase 
the   happiness  of  the  human    family.     But 
we  have  not  dared  to  carry  the  principles  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  beyond  poli- 
tics.     Industrially,   socially,   we    have    re- 
mained colonial,  imitative,  dependent.      In 
sweeping   the   hemisphere   of    the   lingering 
rubbish  of  foreign  political  authority,  it  can 
be  hoped,  there  would  blaze  up  in  America 
an   American  flame  such  as  illumined   the 
mind   and  warmed    the  breast  of  Jefferson. 
If  we  can  come  by  such  an  Americanism,  we 
shall  have  the  courage  and  the  wisdom  to 
face  the  social  problem.     Thai  is  what  man- 
kind reasonably  expected  of  republicanism 
in  the  new  world — not  great  fortunes  for  a 
few  and  poverty  for  the  masses  of  men,  as 
in   the   old   world  from  which  we  divorced 
ourselves. 

It  does  not  increase  American  pride  to 
know  that  the  Oriental  empire  of  Japan  is 
regarded  by  many  as  a  much  more  promising 
field  for  improvements  in  civilization  than 
this  republic.  The  Japanese,  tried  by  the 
test  of  adaptability,  of  readiness  to  relin- 
quish wdiat  is  old  and  bad  for  what  is  new 
and  bettor,  are  the  most  enlightened  people 
in  the  world  to-day.  They  have  shown  that 
within  a  few  years  they  have  learned  the  art 
of  war,  and  mastered  the  use  of  modern  mil- 
itary appliances  on  land  and  sea.  The  ease 
with  which  they  have  concpiered  gigantic 
China  is,  in  the  light  of  previous  military 
predictions,  almost  as  surprising  as  would  be 
the  defeat  of  the  United  States  by  Chili.  It 
was  the  universal  expectation  of  Western 
soldiers  that  as  soon  as  China  woke  up  to 
the  work  on  hand  she  would  retrieve  the 
first  misfortunes  of  the  war  and  then  crush 
her  little  enemy  as  a  bear  might  a  rabbit. 

The  world  has  been  taught  that  it  knew 
nothing  of  China,  and  not  much  more  about 
Japan.  A  nation  that  can  do  what  the  latter 
has  done  in  war,  may  justly  be  considered 
capable  of  great  things  in  peace.  Her  peo- 
ple have  boen  as  seduloiis  in  studying  and 
adopting  Western  learning,  laws,  and  cus- 
toms as  they  have  been  in  comprehending  and 
acquiring  armament  and  tactics.  Their  stu- 
dents and  observers  have  gone  over  the  earth 
under  instruction  to  bring  home  whatever 
they  saw  that  was  proved  good  in  practice. 
Civilization  thus  put  on  as  a  new  garment  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  civilization  that 
has  been  the  growth  of  centuries.  The  Japa- 
nese are  not  deadened  by  usage  to  social 
anomalies  and  absurdities,  nor  can  they 
have  any  of  that  respect  for  the  mere  an- 
tiquity of  institutions  which  causes  Western 
men  to  lose  capacity  for  discriminating  be- 
tween what  is  useful  and  what  is  not.  New 
Janan  is  a  thing  of  creation,  not  of  evolu- 
tion, and,  therefore,  she  will  hardly  be  so 
stupid  as  to  import  those  remains  of  organs 
whose  use  has  been  outlived;  or  should  she 
do  so  by  inadverlance,  she  has  no  reverence 
for  tradition,  no  chains  of  the  familiar,  which 
will  cause  her  to  hold  fast  to  them.  Japan, 
seemingly,  is  a  scientific  laboratory  in  which 
civilization  is  being  subjected  to  experiment. 
It  would  be  remarkable  should  she  not  dia- 
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cover  some  now  combinations,  learn  to  api)ly 
her  discoveries  to  her  life,  imd  become  tlio 
Edison  among  nations. 


How  progressive  Japan  is,  how  very  mod- 
ern, is  exhibited  in  one  of  tlie  conditions  of 
peace  which  she  has  imposed  on  China.  The 
dispatches  tell  us  that  in  addition  to  the  in- 
dependence of  Corea,  a  war  indemnity,  the 
cession  of  Formosa  and  the  Liao  Tung  prov- 
ince, including  Port  Artlmr,  Japan  requires 
that  China  must  allow  the  unhamiiered  im- 
portation of  machinery  into  her  territory, 
and  the  establishment  and  management  of 
manufactures  by  foreigners.  China  must 
further  pledge  herself: 

To  open  to  veasela  of  all  nationa  the  Yangtse 
River  as  far  as  Chung  King  Foo,  Iho  ISieng  Kiiing 
as  far  as  t^iung  Tan  Kien,  tlie  Canton  Kiver  as  far 
as  Ou  Choo  Foo,  the  Wusmg  River  and  canal  as 
far  as  Suo  Choo  Foo  to  the  north  and  Hang  Chu 
Foo  to  the  south.  China  must  remove  permanent- 
ly the  Wusnng  har  and  provide  n)eans  to  maintain 
constantly  a  tlepth  of  water  Bulheient  for  large  vea- 
sels,  anil  the  ciiiea  of  Cluing  Ken  Foo,  Ou  Clioo 
Foo,  Soo  Ciioo  Foo,  Hang  Chu  Foo,  ami  others  to 
be  hereafter  agreed  upon,  must  be  opened  up  to 
foreign  commerce.  Japan  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
she  does  not  desire  for  herself  commercial  advan- 
tages which  are  not  extended  to  other  treaty  pow- 
ers. 

That  is  not  only  modern,  but  more  than 
modern,  and  nearly  the  whole  world  will  ap- 
plaud Japan  for  her  determination  to  impose 
manufactures,  commerce,  civilization,  upon 
her  conquered  enemy.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  i\iajor  McKinley  and  his 
followers  will  join  in  the  applause.  Japan, 
manifestly,  has  been  corrupted  by  the  col- 
lege professors,  and  has  aimed  a  deadly  blow 
at  the  American  system  of  protection,  which 
for  thousands  of  years  has  existed  in  high 
perfection  in  China.  In  the  Major's  view  it 
must  seem  monstrous  that  a  country  should 
have  forced  upon  it  that  hateful  thing,  for- 
eign commerce.  The  heresy  of  free  trade  fol- 
lows, like  sharks,  the  wakes  of  ships.  The 
most  deplorable  results  are  in  store.  A  na- 
tion that  has  carried  the  doctrine  of  protec- 
tion to  its  logical  conclusion  and  built  a  wall 
around  itself,  is  to  be  surrendered  to  the 
world's  rapacity.  Open  ports  mean  a  flood 
of  foreign  products  and  the  wresting  of  the 
home  market  from  the  Chinese.  Railroads 
will  take  the  place  of  the  burden-carrying 
coolie  and  throw  millions  of  men  out  of  em- 
ployment. Steam  will  force  hand-jjoweraside. 
On  the  water  the  oar  will  retire  in  favor  of 
the  screw.  In  short,  every  appliance  de- 
signed to  make  work  easier,  will  afBict  China 
if  Japan  shall  have  her  way,  and  Major 
McKinley  cannot,  in  reason,  therefore,  be 
cheerful.  His  economic  model  is  doomed  to 
destruction,  and  his  feelings  are  necessarily 
those  of  the  coolie,  who,  in  viewing  a  railroad 
freight  train,  will  reflect  on  how  much  em- 
ployment it  would  give  the  poor  to  carry  on 
their  poles  the  contents  of  the  accursed  cars. 
The  Major's  party,  newly  enriched  in 
power  by  the  poverty  of  its  antagonist,  is 
conspicuously  in  want  of  a  new  affirmative 
policy.  It  has  got  office  again  because  the 
Democracy  was  not  fit  for  the  responsibili- 
ties of  office.  Let  the  Major  wind  his  protec- 
tion horn  for  a  crusade  in  defense  of  China's 
right  to  do  her  own  work  in  t)ie  manner  that 
will  require  the  most  labor,  her  right  to  fire 
on  ships  that  bring  her  the  disaster  of  goods 
cheaper  than  she  can  make  them  herself,  her 
right  to  her  home  market.  Japan  has  in- 
sulted the  United  States.  She  has  deliber- 
ately made  war  on  the  American  policy  in  its 
edenic  home. 


If  the  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  continue 
divided  in  its  present  proportions  S-.in  Fran- 
cisco will  have  cause  for  satisfaction.  The 
Bolid  eight  has  betn  formed,  but  the  remain- 
ing four  members,  together  with  Mayor 
Sutro,  can  prevent  the  success  of  many  large 


jobs.  With  a  solid  nine  the  Mayor  would 
be  powerless.  Of  course,  every  agency  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  its  confederates  will  be 
employed  to  seduce  one  of  the  four  who  have 
so  far  held  out.  The  spectacle  of  a  Board  of 
Supervisors  which  they  cannot  use  as  they 
please  is  new, and  intolerable,  to  theassociated 
villainies.  Spring  Valley,  of  course,  is  secure 
from  attack  upon  its  thieving  license,  since 
the  Supreme  Court  was  kind  enough  to  de- 
prive the  Mayor  of  the  power  to  veto  water 
ordinances,  but  the  other  predatory  corpora- 
tions are  distressed.  Mr.  Sutro  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  present  condition  of  things. 
The  solid  eight  have  thrown  his  character 
into  high  relief.  Ills  treatment  of  the  bitu- 
nnnous  rock  job,  that  would  have  created  a 
new  mono])oly  and  given  the  Southern 
Pacific  another  exclusive  freight  privilege, 
again  demonstrated  his  quality.  The  asso- 
ciated villainies  are  embarrassed  of  the 
Mayor.  It  irritates  and  bewilders  them  to 
find  that  he  is  not  vincible  of  the  traditional 
modes  of  assault.  No  sooner  have  all  the 
organs  been  set  going  to  grind  out  insults 
than  the  official  servants  of  the  villainies,  in 
the  ordinary  discharge  of  their  disgraceful 
duties,  do  something  that  brings  into  play 
the  Mayor's  honesty  and  resolution,  and  the 
public  has  re-proved  to  it  that  the  votes  were 
given  to  the  right  candidate.  Every  day  of 
Sutro  is  a  day  of  vain  regret  to  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  its  allies  that  they  were  not  able  to 
confer  on  San  Francisco  the  honor  of  Dr. 
O'Donnell  as  Mayor.  The  solid  eight  are  not 
going  to  have  so  quiet  a  time  of  it  as  their 
predecessors  had.  And  should  there  be  a 
solid  nine,  life  will  be  disagreeable  to  the 
members  of  the  combine.  San  Francisco 
has  made  too  hard  an  effort  to  get  decent 
government  to  endure  patiently  another 
flagrant  betrayal  of  pledges.  The  public 
will,  as  a  necessity  of  our  system,  be  all  but 
helpless,  so  far  as  legal  remedial  action  goes, 
but  every  Supervisor  who  serves  the  boodling 
corporations  will  be  pilloried  and  pelted. 
The  reputable  minority  and  the  Mayor  will 
attend  to  the  task  of  putting  the  rogues  on 
record,  and  there  are  now  enough  newspapers 
in  the  town  free  from  Southern  Pacific  influ- 
ence to  placard  the  rascals  with  the  tale  of 
their  crimes.  It  will  need  very  high  pay  in- 
deed to  compensate  a  Supervisor  who  has 
any  sensibility,  any  respectable  associations, 
for  giving  his  vote  to  the  corporations  when 
they  don't  deserve  it.  1  can  read  newspaper 
signs,  and  I  assure  Mr.  Herrin  that  his  prac- 
tice as  an  attorney  before  the  committees  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  will  be  much  less 
comfortable  than  it  used  to  be.  It  has 
already  become  the  fashion  with  the  best 
journals  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  that 
active,  though  somewhat  clumsy,  diplomat. 
This  greatly  reduces  his  value  to  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington, and  the  persons  and  companies  that 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  borrowing  the 
Supervisors  in  the  intervals  when  the  South- 
ern Pacific  did  not  require  them.  We  have 
a  local  public  opinion  at  last  which  is  not  to 
be  defied  with  impunity.  A  distinct  distaste 
has  arisen  for  pledge-breaking  officials,  and 
also  for  eminently  respectable  gentlemen  who 
are  on  confidential  terms  with  them.  It  is 
too  much  to  hope  that  this  public  opinion 
can  coerce  into  honesty  scoundrels  who  have 
obtained  office,  but  at  least  it  will  bring 
some  punishment  on  their  heads,  and  pre- 
vent tempted  men  from  yielding  to  tempta- 
tions which  a  year  ago  would  have  been  irre- 
sistible. The  moral  and  political  climate 
has  decidedly  improved. 


The  reproach  of  narrow  chests  and  lan- 
guid energies  is  being  removed  from  Young 
California.  The  victories  of  our  college  boys 
on  the  football   field  and  the  prevalence  of 
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polo  atBurlingame  are  indications  of  bodily 
vigor  and  fondness  for  manly  play  worthy  of 
a  Stale  that  has  produced  Professor  Corbett. 
The  football  is  all  right,  and  the  polo,  too, 
for  that  matter,  though  the  latter  says  less 
for  the  inventive  capacity  of  our  young  men 
than  for  their  muscular  development.  Polo 
is  a  h.-ird  game,  as  full  of  exertion  and  dan- 
ger as  the  boldest  could  wish,  but  it  is 
rather  despised  by  those  who  are  not  of  the 
set  that  engage  in  it.  The  reason  for  this 
contempt  is  that  its  importation  is  due 
rather  to  a  desire  to  be  fashionable  than  to 
an  inclination  for  muscular  sport.  There  is 
not  the  smallest  reason  in  need  why  Cali- 
fornians  should  borrow  a  horseback  game 
from  England  and  the  East.  Rather  the 
State  should  give  one  to  the  rest  of  the  sport- 
ing world.  The  pioneers  found  natives  here 
who  were  masters  of  the  mustang,  and  it 
would  be  a  natural  and  pleasing  develop- 
ment if  Burlingame  would  make  the  riata  a 
fashionable  thing,  and  join  to  it  all  the  start- 
ling and  skillful  feats  of  horsemanship 
wherewith  the  Spanish  population  enter- 
tained the  Americans  in  the  forties  and 
fifties.  A  mounted  company  of  swell  young 
Californians,  able  to  rope  a  steer  like  va- 
queros,  to  pick  from  the  ground,  at  full  speed, 
a  coin  with  the  hand,  and  a  lady's  handker- 
chief with  the  teeth,  and  retain  the  saddle 
on  a  bucking  bronco,  would  be  received  in 
New  York  and  England  with  far  more  inter- 
est, admiration,  and  respect  than  a  polo  team 
able  to  beat  all  other  polo  teams.  Such  a 
company  would  be  picturesque  and  charac- 
teristic of  the  soil.  If  the  J'oung  gentlemen 
of  Burlingame  do  not  take  kindly  to  the 
suggestion,  it  is  one  that  should  appeal  to 
the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West.  Sport 
like  that  would  rub  some  of  the  gilt  off  the 
name  of  the  order,  and  be  better  fun  than 
smoking  cigarettes,  or  even  parading  in  re- 
galia. 


Burglary  is  never  to  be  commended,  yet 
there  are  rare  occasions  when  criticism,  if 
commanded  by  the  judgment,  does  not  secure 
the  sanction  of  the  feelings.  The  criminals 
who  broke  into  the  Park  museum  the  other 
night  and  carried  off  some  coins  and  other 
Napoleonic  souvenirs  bought  by  Mr.  de 
Young  with  other  people's  money,  ought  to 
be  arrested,  doubtless.  But  there  are  others 
who  deserve  to  be  arrested  also.  If  the 
burglars  had  made  away  with  the  entire 
contents  of  the  building  and  its  Comely 
annex,  and  razed  both  structures  to  the 
ground — one  hideous  and  the  other  as  pleas- 
ing architecturally  and  in  ornamentation  as 
a  magnified  wedding  cake — they  would  have 
done  the  service  of  removing  a  monument  to 
dull  impudence  that  the  city  is  ashamed  of. 
An  Egyptian  hall — a  building  that  suggests 
in  style  the  most  enduring  work  of  human 
hands,  and  yet  is  obviously  doomed  to  fray 
and  crumble  in  half  a  dozen  rainy  seasons — 
is  an  affront  to  taste  and  sense.  It  is  as 
cheap  and  vulgar  as  its  source,  and  as 
stolidly  unashamed  in  its  dishonesty.  The 
theft  of  the  collection  would  not  have  been  a 
loss  irreparable,  since  all  that  is  worth  pre- 
serving in  it  could  be  bought  back  from  the 
pawnbrokers  for  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  amount  which  Mr.  de  Young  expended 
for  the  whole.  No  one  has  ever  been  laid 
by  the  heels  for  dragging  the  Cogswell 
statue  from  its  pedestal,  and  should  an  in- 
judicious police  at  any  time  discover  the  de- 
serving culprits,  a  grateful  community  would 
not  yield  a  jury  to  convict  them.  So,  I 
think,  were  a  band  of  criminals  to  remove 
what  is  valuable  from  the  museum  and  pull 
down  the  emptied  hall,  tenderness,  great  ten- 
derness, would  be  felt  for  the  miscreants. 
San  Francisco  is  reminded  of  Mr.de  Young's 
existence  quite  often  enough  without  having 
the  Park  disfigured  in  the  interest  of  his  fame. 
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He  has  earned  renown  unquestionably,  but 
his  crowning  feat  of  showing  that  we  have  in 
the  community  a  man  privileged  to  squander 
a  public  fund  without  being  called  to  ac- 
count, is  hardly  one  that  a  tired  and  discour- 
aged people  care  to  have  thrust  upon  their 
remembrance  when,  for  a  rest,  they  journey 
to  the  Park  and  get  out  of  sight  of  the 
Chronicle  tower — a  wonder  of  civilization, 
that,  of  course,  is  pictured  and  hung  in  the 
museum,  but  on  which  the  burglars  did  not 
lay  un  venerating  hands. 

Governor  Budd  has  made  two  new  ap- 
pointments. Mr.  Fitzgerald,  the  new  Labor 
Commissioner,  is  a  man  of  good  repute;  Mr. 
E.  E.  Leake,  the  new  Commistioner  of  Pub- 
lic Works,  is  the  editor  of  the  Woodland 
Democrat,  a  faithful  railroad  organ.  He  was 
a  candidate  for  the  State  Senate  at  the  last 
election,  and  though  running  in  a  Demo- 
cratic district,  was  beaten  by  a  vast  majority. 
His  defeat  was  not  due  to  his  want  of  abil- 
ity, for  Mr.  Leake  is  a  bright  man,  one  of  the 
cleverest  writers  of  the  interior  press.  But 
his  affiliations  were  known,  and  the  people  of 
his  district  rejected  him  with  an  exemplary 
emphasis.  Both  the  Governor's  appoint- 
ments are  in  discharge  of  political  debts,  one 
real  and  the  other  worse  than  imaginary. 
The  brother  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  instru- 
mental in  securing  Mr.  Budd's  nomination; 
Mr.  Leake's  brother  has  been  instrumental 
in  bringing  Mr.  Budd's  administration  into 
disgrace.  Though  Mr.  Sam  Leake,  Postmas- 
ter at  Sacramento,  did  nothing  to  help  his 
party  to  success,  he,  together  with  those 
other  statesmen,  Mr.  Martin  Kellj'  and  Mr. 
Mike  Smith,  took  possession  of  the  Governor 
as  soon  as  he  was  inaugurated,  and  this 
kitchen  cabinet  was  a  scandal  that  kept  jiace 
with  the  work  of  the  Legislature.  Mr.  Sam 
Leake,  besides  being  a  postmaster,  has  a 
long-standing  reputation  as  a  lobbyist  for 
the  Soutliern  Pacific.  The  reasons  why  Mr. 
Budd  should  be  grateful  to  this  person,  and 
testify  to  that  gratitude  by  presenting  his 
brother  with  an  office,  have  not  been  made 
public.  It  is  an  appointment  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  the  Governor.  He  announced 
his  intention  in  a  tentative  way  a  week  in 
advance.  As  the  Democratic  press  made  no 
objection,  the  Governor  ventured  to  lay  an- 
other blot  on  his  administration — an  admin- 
istration pledged  to  grant  no  favors  to  the 
Southern  Pacific.  Mr.  Budd  gauges  his  con- 
duct by  the  standard  of  the  press  of  his  party. 
Its  zeal  for  anti-monopoly,  so  inspiring 
throughout  the  campaign,  has  quite  van- 
ished, at  least  on  the  point  of  giving  office  to 
the  servants  of  the  worst  of  monopolies.  The 
Leake  appointment  is  a  shameful  one  — 
shameful  to  the  Democratic  press  of  Califor- 
nia, which  could  easily  have  prevented  it, 
and  shameful  to  Governor  Budd.  We  may 
look  now  for  some  glowing  speeches  from 
him  in  antagonism  to  the  Southern  Pacific, 
and  possibly  some  spectacular  action.  Mr. 
Budd  is  a  sandwich  in  statesmanship. 

For  the  Slate's  sake  it  is  regretable  that 
there  is  not  in  California  one  Democratic 
newspaper  of  general  circulation  that  is  will- 
ing to  take  upon  itself  the  functions  of  critic 
of  the  administration.  So  long  as  Governor 
Budd  may,  without  condemnation  from  his 
party's  press,  appoint  Southern  Pacific  men 
to  place,  he  will  continue  to  do  it,  for,  in  his 
strange  conception  of  politics,  every  appoint- 
ment that  is  bad  for  the  public's  interest 
Beems  to  him  good  for  his  own.  The  per- 
sonal machine  which  he  is  building  so  in- 
dustriously, is  as  curious  a  piebald  thing  as 
can  be  constructed  by  a  politician  equally 
foolish  and  unprincipled. 

Arthur  McEwen. 


"Many  a  man,"  eaid  Uncle  Kben,  "bab  foun' 
dat  do  pinnac'e  ob  fame  am  intialdy  too  p'int^d  ter 
fit  down  on  wif  comfort." — Washington  Star. 


THE  TWADDLER. 

All  is  over  between  Governor  Budd  and  myself. 
He  is  a  man — 1  say  it  with  due  respect  for  his  official 
position — on  whom  the  most  sacred  engagements 
lay  no  obligation.  As  is  well  known  to  the  public, 
I  had  his  promise  for  the  Labor  Commissionership. 
It  was  understood  between  us  that,  personal  con- 
sideration aside,  Society  was  entitled  to  this  recog- 
nition from  the  administration.  And  now,  in  gross 
bre.ich  of  faith,  he  lias  gone  and  given  the  position 
to  the  brother  of  a  mere  politician.  I  need  not  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  indignation  that  prevails  in 
fashionable  circles.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before 
the  Governor  of  this  State  is  invited  again  to  a  good 
house.    Society  knows  when  it  is  insulted. 

On  reading  that  the  creature  Fitzgerald  has  been 
been  given  my  office,  1  at  once  telegraphed  Jlr. 
Budd,  announcing  to  him  that  hereafter  he  could 
not  count  upon  my  support.  I  have  long  felt  that 
in  remaining  a  Democrat  I  was  in  some  degree  com- 
promising my  social  position. 

Since  the  above  was  put  in  type,  I  have  received 
a  call  Ironi  Harbor  Commissioner  Colnan,  who,  un- 
der instructions  from  the  Governor,  made  me  a 
personal  tender  of  the  captaincy  of  the  dredger 
Ethel  on  the  waterfront.  I  need  not  say  that  the 
offer  was  instantly  rejected.  It  was  most  prepos- 
terous, ridiculous,  to  expect  that  a  gentleman  of 
my  associations  and  habits  would  at  my  time  of  life 
adopt  a  maritime  career.  "  Nothing,"  I  said  firmly 
to  the  Commissioner,  "  can  reconcile  me  to  the 
Administration.  Perfidy  is  something  that  is  not 
to  be  forgiven.  If,  instead  of  being  a  man  of  ion 
and  a  leader  of  society,  I  were  the  editor  of  some 
wretched  little  country  newspaper,  no  doubt  the 
Governor's  word  would  have  been  kept  with  me." 
I  thereupon  bowed  the  Commissioner  out  of  my 
apartments. 

Yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  His  Excel- 
lency, in  which  he  deplored  that  poUtical  necessity 
had  compelled  him  to  disappoint  me.  He  inquirecl 
whether  I  could  accept  tlie  Commissionership  of 
Building  and  Loan  Societies.  It  is  true  that  there 
will  not  be  a  vacancy  for  two  years,  yet  the  place  is 
one  satisfactory  as  to  dignity  and  emoluments.  Of 
course,  as  a  public  man,  1  can  well  understand 
that  in  the  distribution  of  patronage  the  leader  of  a 
party  is  often  forced  to  act  in  oj>positiuu  to  his  per- 
sonal inclinations,  and  there  is  no  character  I  de- 
spise more  than  the  oiHce-seeker  who,  when  he 
doesn't  get  what  he  wants,  becomes  the  angry  and 
spiteful  enemy  of  hie  chief.  The  Governor  iuiorma 
me  tliat  he  will  explain  the  reasons  of  state  which 
induced  him  to  bestow  the  Labor  Commissioner- 
ship  on  the  Fitzgerald  person  instead  of  myself,  and 
if  these  reasons  are  sound  His  Kxcellency  will  find 
in  me,  as  ever,  a  friend.  Two  years  is  a  long  time 
to  wait,  but,  begad,  we  are  all  called  upon  now 
and  again  to  make  eacritices  for  the  party's  good. 

A  coolness  has  sprung  up  between  Talbot  Clifton 
and  myself.  I  was  in  the  Palace  billiard-room 
when  he  slapped  Norwood's  face,  and  1  am  free  to 
say  that  I  disapproved  utterly  of  such  violence.  1 
told  him  as  much,  and  his  language  in  return  was 
disresjiectful.  We  have  been  very  intimate,  as  is 
well  known,  and  I  cannot  but  regret  our  estrange- 
ment; but,  egad,  no  man — no,  not  even  an  Lng- 
lisman  with  sixty  thousand  a  year — shall  call  me  a 
meiklling  ass  and  retain  my  friendship.  Why  is  it, 
by  the  way,  that  such  deference  sliould  be  paid  to 
Clifton  because  of  his  money'?  Tiiere  are  plenty 
here  richer  than  he,  but,  damme,  if  one  wouldn't 
think  him  a  prince  by  the  adulation  thnt  is  paid 
him,  not  by  Americans,  but  by  the  resident  Eng- 
lish. Confound  me  if  they  duii't  turn  pale  and  red 
in  liis  pretence,  and  break  out,  wlien  his  back  is 
turned,  with  exclamations  about  his  being  the  real 
tning  —  a  tliorougli  Englith  gentleman,  and  the 
like.  1  was  witu  him  in  Newland's  grill-room 
when  an  English  reporter  in  the  employ  of  my 
young  friend  Hearst  approached,  all  ol  a  tremble, 
and  in  askiLg  iiiin  some  queslious  about  horses, 
addressed  him  first  as  sir,  then  as  my  lord,  and, 
finally,  as  your  majesty.  When  Talbot  rose  and 
went  away  tor  a  moment,  the  reporter  turned  to 
me,  and  with  swimming  eyes  and  unsteady  voice, 
said: 

"He's  the  real  thing,  ain't  he?  He's  just  a  great 
big  good-natured,  true-hearted  boy,  that's  what  tie 
is.  Tfiere  ain't  any  side  lo  him.  Why,  he's 
thoroughly  human." 

"  If  1  was  you,"  said  White-hat  McCarthy,  "  I'd 
go  and  soak  my  head." 

1  do  not  approve  of  McCarthy,  as  a  rule,  but  in 
this  instance  1  did  so,  and  gave  liim  a  cigar. 

FH'urlB  are  being  made  to  Ijring  Clilton  and 
myself  together  again,  but  he  must  apologize. 

I  am  being  annoyed  by  the  receipt  of  many  letters 
from  the  landlords  of  summer  resorts,  requesting 


my  presence  during  the  season.  Time  was  when 
free  quarters  were  considered  a  proper  return  for 
my  patronage,  but  experience  has  taught  me  to 
place  a  higher  value  on  myself.  It  was  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  my  former  friend  Greenway  that  1  adop  ed 
the  course  of  asking  for  bids.  At  present  1  am 
undecided  whether  to  give  the  mark  of  my  approval 
to  Del  Monte  or  Castle  Crag.  Of  course  1  shall 
not  confine  myself  to  either  or  both,  but  take  runs 
of  a  few  days  to  various  establishments.  When 
the  newspapers  in  their  Society  columns  make 
known  my  whereabouts,  my  engagement  is  closed 
and  I  go  elsewhere.  I  was  in  hopes  that  the  Labor 
Commissionership  would  relieve  me  from  business 
considerations,  and  permit  me  to  devote  myself 
during  the  season  to  pleasure  entirely.  As  it  Is, 
propositions  will  continue  to  be  received. 

I  didn't  think  it  of  my  friend  Haxton.  When  he 
was  here  I  did  what  I  could  to  draw  him  away  in 
his  leisure  hours  from  his  journalistic  associa- 
tions, and  introduce  him  to  refining  society. 
Though  he  was  but  a  newspaper  man,  he  had  thatair 
of  elegantcynicism  which  marks  the  personwhohas 
seen  the  literary  world  of  London.  We  grew  con- 
fidential, I  confess,  and  in  our  intimacy  I  permitted 
myself  to  impart  information  concerning  <jur 
aristocracy.  Now  Haxton  has  gone  and  written  a 
book  called  "  The  Golden  Beak,"  and  spread  that 
information  before  the  world.  It  need  not  be  said 
that  I  had  no  suspicion  of  the  use  that  the  fellow 
would  make  of  my  knowUdge.  First  Chambliss, 
now  Haxton.  I've  learned  something,  begad. 
Never  talk  of  Society  to  a  man  who  knows  how  to 
write. 

I  had  a  telegram  from  Harry  de  Young  at  New 
York  yesterday,  and  expect  a  letter  by  any  mail. 
The  burglary  of  the  Park  museum  has  naturally 
excited  him.    He  wired : 

"  Tell  Andrews  to  go  on  guard  night  and  day. 
Appeal  to  the  Governor  for  reinforcements.  The 
rest  of  the  surplus  is  all  right.  When  I  get  to  Paris 
I  shall  see  wliat  can  be  done  about  Napoleon's 
tomb." 

I  also  have  advices  that  he  is  sounding  the  New 
Yorkers  on  the  subject  of  Cleopa  ra's  Needle,  with 
which  the  Eastern  chmate  is  playing  the  deuce. 
Pebsiplage. 


FIGHT  BETWEEN  A  LION  AND  A  BULL. 

Those  who  have  read  of  the  recent  fight  between  a 
lion  and  a  bear  in  Texas,  will  nodoubt  be  interested 
in  the  following  account  of  a  battle  royal  between 
a  lion  and  a  bull,  which  a  correspondent  of  the 
Cologne  Gazelle  recently  witnessed  at  Madrid : 

"  The  Plaza  de  Toros  was  filled  to  the  last  place. 
Everybody  awaited  with  impatience  the  great 
moment  when  the  two  animals  should  try  their 
strength  with  one  another  in  the  gigantic  iron  cage 
thirty-nine  feet  in  diameter,  which  was  put  up  in 
the  centre  of  the  arena.  With  a  tremendous  spring 
and  a  loud  roar  the  lion  entered  first— a  splendid 
animal,  and  so  savage  that  Malleau,  the  lion-tamer, 
could  do  nothing  with  him,  and  could  not  m.ike  use 
of  him  in  his  performances.  The  lion  paced  round 
the  cage  several  times,  and  then  lay  down  opposite 
the  door  of  the  bull's  cage.  A  second  bell  being 
rung,  this  door  was  opened,  and  like  lightning  the 
bull  started  up  and  went  straight  for  the  hon, 
which  now  raised  itself  and  lifted  its  great  paws. 
For  one  moment  the  two  animals  seemed  to  be  one 
moving  mass,  then  the  monarch  if  the  desert  was 
seen  to  fly  through  the  air.  Thundering  applause 
from  the  thousands  and  cheers  for  Spain  filled  the 
air,  for  they  evidently  considered  the  bull's  victory 
as  a  symbol  of  the  national  destiny.  The  bull  now 
took  a  few  steps  backward  towards  the  centre  of  the 
cage  and  awaited  a  new  attack.  But  as  this  did  not 
come,  be  rushed  forward  ami  rolled  his  enemy 
about  in  the  sand  like  a  ball,  till,  bv  a  sudden  tui-n, 
the  hon  tried  to  get  at  him  from  behind,  and  had 
already  struck  its  claws  into  the  bull's  hindquarter 
when  he  \vas  driven  off  by  several  jiowertul  kicks, 
and  was  finally  again  tossed.  The  lion  now  gave 
in ,  and  amid  the  hisses  of  the  public  tried  to  escape, 
till  he  was  allowed  to  slip  into  his  cage." 


"This  man,"  remarked  the  asylum  attendant, 
"  is  the  most  complicated  case  in  the  institution. 
He  started  with  a  mild  attack  of  the  Napoleon  re- 
vival, struck  the  Trilby  craze  at  its  inceiition,  and 
this  soon  developed  into  a  mania  for  duplicate 
wbist.  Now  the  poor  fellow  imagines  he  can  see 
some  lucidity  in  the  ideas  of  those  publishers  who 
turn  their  papers  over  to  female  editors.  The  ex- 
perts pronounce  his  case  incurable."— iraj/iino((»n 
Pout. 


Yvette  Guilbert,  the  now  famous  comic  singer, 
was  a  saleswoman  iu  the  Printemps.  Before  that 
she  used  to  carry  home  work  for  her  mother,  who 
was  a  poor  seamstress.  She  is  ugly,  shapeless, 
awkward,  with  pasty  complexion  and  long  nose. 
Yet  by  her  art  she  has  made  a  fortune. 


ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


LONGSHORE  POTTS. 

He  Sets  His  Face  Against  the  Half-Million  Club  and 
Progress. 

Longshore  sat  on  the  otringer  of  the  wharf,  with 
his  back  against  liis  favorite  pile,  and  spoke  in  tlic 
tone  of  one  suffering  from  low  spirits. 

"  Them  things  is  disturhin  me,"  he  said,  indicat- 
ing with  the  stem  of  his  short  clay  pipe  the  palms 
set  out  hy  the  Harbor  Commission  along  the  edge 
of  the  sidewalk.  "  If  I  was  young  enough  fur  it 
I'd  turn  sailor  man  agin,  praps.  But  beiu  old  now 
an  settled  in  me  ways  as  a  bum,  there  aiut  no  use 
talkin  o'  that.  What's  the  matter  with  the  trees, 
sez  you?  Nothin's  the  matter  with  the  trees  as 
sich,  an  I  aint  got  a  word  to  say  agin  em  as  trees, 
mo  vyges  havin  made  me  familyer  with  pams  an 
the  like,  but  it's  what  havin  trees  down  on  the 
Front  implies  that  makes  me  oneasy.  They's  a 
sign  o'  progress,  an  old  Frisco  as  she  wus,  wus  good 
enough  fur  me.  Wen  I  looks  at  them  air  trees  an 
sees  their  flukes  a-shakin  and  a-whisperin  I  knows 
they's  as  good  as  talkin  of  new  r.iilroads,  an  boule- 
vards, an  more  people,  an  more  trade,  an  a  new 
deal  all  round,  an  good  bye  to  the  Frisco  that  I've 
knowed  an  enjyed  these  twenty  years  wot  I've  put 
in  loafin  on  the  Front. 

Progrens  is  good,  sez  you.  Well,  mebbe,  for  them 
wot  likes  it,  though  if  some  that's  shoutin  fur 
it,  and  puttin  up  fur  it,  gits  it,  I'm  bettin  they'll 
wish  they  hadnt.  Wen  we  has  half  a  million  folks 
to  live  in  it,  Frisco  wont  be  no  place  fur  us  old- 
timers.  I  hopes  I'll  be  gone  wen  that  day  comes. 
I'm  used  to  things  as  they  is,  an  things  as  they  is 
is  suited  to  me.  Wen  the  Front's  a  bloomin  with 
trees  like  a  bloody  garden,  wot'll  foUer?  Flanna- 
gan  over  there  at  the  Fair  Wind'U  have  to  spruce 
up  accordin,an  so'U  all  the  saloons  an  restraunts, 
an  jintB  in  ginral.  Where'll  I  be  then?  Wy, 
along'll  come  a  peeler  in  his  new  helmet,  an  car- 
ryin  his  club  in  his  belt.  Eastern  stylf,  an  he'll 
say:  '  Git  on  now,  git  on,  old  man;  this  hero  im- 
proved Front  aint  no  place  for  bums.  You're 
spilin  the  landskip.'  An  I'll  have  to  git  up  an 
dust;  but  where'll  I  go  to?  Wen  you've  hummed 
in  one  place  fur  twenty  years  an  more  it  aint  in  you 
either  to  pull  up  stakes  an  fit  yerself  to  a  new  rowt 
or  to  'commodate  yerself  to  no  vilent  changes  in  yer 
surroundins. 

' '  Oh,  that's  all  right.  I  aint  disputin  but  there's 
other  things'n  the  convenience  of  bums  to  be  con- 
sidered, but,  bein  a  bum,  I  natrally  take  the  bum's 
pint  o'  view.  A  Frisco  't  I  can't  live  in  aiut  a 
Frisco  wot  appeals  to  me,  any  more'n  it  does  to 
anybody  else.  Wot  the  peeler  iu  liis  Mose  Gunst 
lielmet,  saunterin  in  style  under  the  pams,  '11  do 
fur  me,  circumstances  'U  do  fur  lots  o'  respectables. 
Wen  the  chap  frum  Chicagijy,  with  his  teeth  all 
sharpened  an  his  fingers  filed  down  to  pints  an  a 
steam  injine  inside  o'  'im  crowds  in  here,  pursuin 
of  the  nickel  like  a  greyhound  after  a  coyote, 
where'll  your  pineer  merchant  be?  Wot'il  Front 
street  look  like?  Progress  is  all  right,  young  feller, 
if  yer  on  its  back  an  in  the  saddle,  but  if  you  aint, 
an  it's  comin  at  you  like  a  runaway  hoss,  wy  that's 
a  hoss  of  another  color." 

-Vlr.  Potts  chuckled  at  his  unexpected  pun,  and 
became  more  cheerful  under  the  influence  of  self- 
approval. 

"But  there  ain't  no  use  in  me  kickin,"  he  ob- 
served, striking  a  match  for  his  pipe,  which  had 
been  quenched  by  his  eloquence.  "  Progress  is 
catchin,  an  them  wot  had  ought  to  be  agin  it — 
the  rich  wot's  old — is  carried  off'n  their  feet. 
Bein  a  bum,  and  havin  more  time  to  think, 
and  natrally  havin  sense,  I  sees  the  danger  wot's 
threatnin  our  class — I  means  old  chaps  wot  don't 
have  to  do  no  work,  rich  or  poor.  If  I  was  a  re- 
spectable, with  a  fine  house  and  money,  an  a  wife, 
an  boys  and  girls  grown,  d'ye  think  I'd  be  sich  a 
fool  as  to  want  my  quiet  disturbed  by  havin  a  raft 
o"  Chicaggy  rustlers  comin  hereto  upset  things? 
You  bet  I  wouldn't,  no  more'n  I  do  as  I  be. 
Wot're  we  all  livin  for,  anyhow?  Aint  it  to  git  the 
most  comfort  we  kin  at  the  least  cost  o'  work?  Is 
the  ginralty  o'  folks  in  Chicaggy  an  Noo  York  an 
London  an  them  big  places  any  happier  'n  we  is 
out  here  in  our  little  town?  Wot's  civilization  fur 
if  taint  to  make  folks  in  ginral  better  ofl'?  An  I 
tell  ye  what  I  se."  in  me  vyges  was  that  the  bigger 
the  place  an  the  richer  the  place  the  worse  off  lolks 
wus — not  on'y  bums,  but  the  hull  crowd  o'  common 
men.  For  nolis  it's  all  right.  They's  fixed  wherever 
you  goes.  Cause  why?  Cause  they've  got  every- 
body else  a-workin  fur  em.  Wen  I  see  that  wus 
the  game  I  quit  my  end  of  it.  Seys  I  to  meself : 
Longshore,  your  talents  don't  qualify  you  fur 
gittin  to  be  a  nob,  an  as  you  haint  been  born  one, 
as  a  sensible,  self-resiiectin  sailor  man  you  had 
ought  to  quit  tilin  fur  others.  The  more  you  git 
without  working  fur  it  the  less  the  nobs  '11  have, 
cauie  wot  you  git.  they  cant  git  nohow.  Be  a  bum. 
And,"  said  Mr.  Potts,  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction, 
"  a  bum  I  be.    Progress  is  the  right  game  fur  them 


as  progress  is  good  fur,  but  them  :\e  |>rogres£  is  bad 
fur  is  ijits  to  go  in  fur  progress.  If  you  lias  a  snug 
berth,  either  a.s  a  nob  or  a  bum,  stick  to  it,  sez  I. 
Yer  instincts  had  ought  to  be  with  yer  interests, 
an  us  leisure  fellers,  high  an  low,  is  conservative, 
if  we've  got  a  full  cargo  o'  brains. 

"  Howsomever,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Potts,  waving 
his  pipestem  with  large  amiability,  and  speaking  as 
man  to  man,  "  wot's  the  use  o'  argifyin  on  pints 
we  dont  see  in  the  same  light?  There's  common 
ground  left,  sez  I,  fur  progress  or  no  progress,  pams 
or  no  pams,  the  Fair  Wind's  over  there  an  open, 
and  if  you  sez  beer  I'm  with  you." 


THE  WAYFARING  MAN. 

The  strange  divagations  of  school  administration 
in  this  town  amuse  and  amaze.  The  AVayfaring 
Man  dwells  at  the  Mission,  and  that  should  be 
regarded  as  equal  to  a  certificate  of  blameless  life. 
My  little  boy  insists,  however,  that  1  shall  furnish 
liim  with  a  pedigree  besides.  In  fact,  his  teacher 
has  instituted  an  inquiry-dealing  with  the  family 
trees  of  the  children  in  her  class.  This  is  a  variety 
of  butany  that  might  seem  exotic  to  a  pure  democ- 
racy. I  told  the  boy  to  tell  the  lady  that  it  is  none 
of  her  business,  but  he  objected  that  she  would  give 
him  several  bad  marks,  from  wliich  there  would  he 
no  appeal.  Now,  while  it  easily  may  be  proved 
that  I  am  descended  from  the  kings  of  Ireland,  yet 
I  do  not  insist  on  that,  and  am  ready  to. let  bygones 
bury  themselvi'S.  However,  it  appears  that  one  of 
the  children  asserts  her  descent  from  Miles  Stand- 
ish,  and  that  compels  me  to  bring  out  Brian  Boru, 
who  was  a  good  deal  of  a  father  himself.  If  we 
must  iiave  an  aristocracy  of  blue  blood  for  the  Mis- 
sion, count  me  in  to  head  the  procession. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  the  Wayfaring  Man  at  one 
period  of  his  wanderings  to  meet  the  late  Sir  Ber- 
nard Burke,  known  in  heraldry  as  Ulster  King  of 
Arms.  He  was  perhaps  the  pioneer  of  the  history 
of  commerce  since  exploited  to  so  much  profit  by 
H.  H.  Bancroft  and  other  enterprising  persons. 
Burke  ran  a  pedigree  mill,  and  was  ready  to  furnish 
anything  in  that  line  that  might  be  desired.  Pedi- 
grees were  measured  by  the  yard,  and  of  course  a 
descent  from  a  Tudor  Kini  cost  less  than  a  line 
from  the  Plantagenets.  You  could  have  either  by 
paying  for  it,  and  in  fact  inducements  were  offered 
to  take  the  Plantagenet  root  for  your  f.amilytree.on 
the  principle  that  the  long  haul  always  gets  the  best 
of  it. 

It  was  an  old-fashioned  industry,  manufacturing 
amiable  fables  in  which  nobody  believed  very  hard. 
To-day  the  same  ingenuity  is  applied  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  undiscovered  widow  and  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  grass  orphan.  Before  they  are  done  with 
Fair  they  will  have  provided  him  with  a  family 
that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  might  not  have 
equaled  with  his  hundred  wives. 

I  observe  that  amiable,  ancient  owl,  Judge 
Myrick,  explains  that  what  the  Bar  Association 
needs  to  purify  the  profession  is  "  a  strong  public 
opinion  behind  it."  Then  I  turn  to  the  Grievance 
Committee  of  the  same  body  before  whom  come 
for  examination  all  complaints  made  against 
rascally  lawyers.  I  find  that  two  members  of  the 
tribunal  which  sits  in  secret  are  W.  F.  Herrin  and 
C.W.Cross.  So  the  Wayfaring  Man  might  wonder 
how  strong  public  opinion  should  be  on  the  subject, 
let  us  say  of  bribing  Supervisors  or  State  Senators, 
before  Mr.  Herrin  or  iMr.  Cross  would  consider  it 
robust  enough  to  hold  them  up. 

The  Wayfarikg  M.\x. 


THIS     TIME ,  IT     WAS    A     MULE. 

While  a  civil  engineer  was  overseeing  a  gang  of 
men  who  were  hauling  loads  of  dirt  with  a  mule 
team  a  friend  of  his,  a  ventriloquist,  came  up  and 
stood  by  his  side,  watching  the  men  at  work. 
Presently  a  mule  driven  by  a  large,  red-headed, 
fiery-tempered  Irishman,  balked  right  in  front  of 
the  spot  where  the  two  lo'okers-on  were  standing. 
The  Irishman  soon  lost  his  temper  and  began  to 
belabor  the  animal  with  his  whip.  Now  and  then 
the  mule  would  turn  his  head  and  look  reproach- 
fully at  the  Irishman,  but  still  refused  to  budge. 

"  Now  just  watch  the  Irishman,"  whispered  the 
ventriloquist  in  his  friend's  ear. 

At  that  moment  Pat,  losing  all  patience,  gave  the 
animal  a  kick  in  the  ribs  with  his  heavy  boots. 

The  mule  turned  his  head,  and  looking  the  Irish- 
man in  the  face,  opened  his  mouth. 

"Don't  you  do  that  again  I  " 

The  voice  sounded  as  though  it  came  direct  from 
between  the  mule's  parted  lips. 

The  whip  dropped  from  the  Irisman's  hand.  For 
a  moment  he  stared  at  the  mule,  and  then,  without 
uttering  a  word,  he  whirled  about  and  bolted  down 
the  street. — Youth^s  Companion. 


HEART  TO  HEART  TALKS  WITH  MEN. 

[By  Aunt  Dinah.) 

Pabtisa.v. — You  take  the  matter  much  too  se- 
riously. Mayor  Sutro  is  a  man  who  would  not, 
knowingly,  wound  the  feelings  of  any  one,  much  as 
he  enjoys  his  little  joke.  When  the  eminent  law- 
yer rose  to  speak  the  Mayor  leaned  forward  and 
asked,  politely,  for  the  name  of  the  speaker.  Mr. 
Shortridge's  surprise  was  naturally  great,  and  when 
he  attemjjted  to  respond  his  voice  was  inaudible 
from  excess  of  feeling.  Those  who  sat  near  our 
honored  Mayor  assert  that  there  was  an  indisput- 
able twinkle  in  that  gentleman's  eye  when  he 
placed  his  hand  behind  his  ear  and  repeated  with 
great  earnestness  (apparently):  "What  name, 
please?" 

OuEDiE.ST.— It  is  worse  than  wicked  for  ladies  to 
indulge  in  profanity  in  the  presence  of  gentlemen. 
It  is  bad  form.  If  your  wife  persists  in  the  habit, 
in  spite  of  your  teai-s  an<l  prayers,  you  will  be  quite 
justified  in  leaving  the  room,  always  in  a  quiet  and 
ladylike  manner. 

Mystified. — Dorothea  Lummis's  fable  reails,  in 
the  original,  as  follows :  "  My  husband  is  what  is 
called  a  Humanitarian,  and  is  concerned  only  with 
the  sick  or  the  sorry.  I  must  endeavor  to  become 
either  the  one  or  the  other."  And  so,  finding  her- 
self in  invincible  health,  she  eloped  with  another 
man. 

Now,  the  Chronicle,  while  it  saw  fit  to  reprint  the 
fable,  could  not,  of  course,  allow  its  fair  pages  to  be 
dishonored  by  a  suggestion  of  immorality.  Thus  it 
left  out :  he  closing  paragraph,  and  you  are  left  to 
wonder  where  the  point  of  the  story  is  at. 

Censuk. — The  discovery  that  "  the  lady  iu  tights" 
who  rode  a  bicycle  at  the  bark  was  an  elevator  boy 
who  wears  his  hair  long  has  quelled  the  riot. 
Spread  the  glad  tidings  wherever  you  can,  that 
those  were  masculine  legs  and  fully  entitled  to  re- 
veal their  curves  in  the  garish  light  of  day  if  it 
pleased  them  to  do  so. 

Graduate. — Gentlemen  play  polo  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  restrained,  by  lack  of  poverty, 
from  engaging  in  more  refined  pursuits.  It  is  said 
that  highly-organized  beings,  English  noblemen 
for  example,  derive  a  pleasure  from  the  sufferings 
of  beasts  which  the  plebeians  cannot  expect  to 
share.  Hence  polo,  and  the  noble  sport  of  hunting 
bares  and  birds. 

Publico. — I  should  advise  you  not  to  deny  your- 
self the  positive  necessities  of  life  for  the  joy  of 
owning  a  share  in  the  new  road.  Even  the  enthu- 
siastic projectors  of  the  enterprise  are  not  expected 
to  do  more  than  relinquish  such  luxuries  as  butter 
and  Worcestershire  sauce. 

Stranger. — Our  clergymen  are  simply  trj'ing  to 
discourage  those  who  neglect  the  sacred  duty  of 
church-going  in  order  to  attend  to  such  trivialities 
as  their  own  funerals.  I  agree  with  those  who 
think  we  should  have  a  law  prohibiting  people 
trom  being  born,  from  dying  and  from  being  buried 
on  the  Sabbath  day.  A  man  should  furnish  a  better 
excuse  for  staying  aw.-vy  from  church  than  that,  be- 
ing dead,  he  was  unavoidedly  detained. 

Hopeful. — In  my  opinfon  the  way  to  hasten  the 
realization  of  the  dreams  of  the  half-million  club  is 
to  provide  some  method  by  which  strangers  can 
climb  into  the  city  without  danger  to  life  and  limb. 


AN    UNLUCKY    DRAW. 

Don  Simplicio,  to  dispel  the  clouds  of  melancholy 
that  cast  a  aloom  over  his  spirits,  has  taken  to 
theatre-going.  "  Ernani "  was  produced  a  few 
weeks  back,  and  everybody  spoke  highly  of  the 
performance,  our  hero  among  the  rest. 

"But  there  is  one  fault  about  it,"  he  said,  on 
coming  out  of  the  house  one  evening. 

"What  is  it?" 

"I'll  tell  you.  In  the  third  act,  where  the  con- 
spiracy takes  place,  they  draw  lots  to  ascertun 
which  of  them  is  to  kill  Charles  V.  Now,  what 
was  drawn  the  first  night?  Ernani.  And  the 
second?  Ernani.  And  the  third?  Ernani  again. 
Always  Ernani— six  nights  running  I  Now,  that's 
unlikely  on  the  face  of  it.  For  the  same  name  to 
be  drawn  o  ce  or  twice  may  pass,  but  six  times 
running — that  is  too  much." — Italian  Exchange. 


An  eccentric  feat  is  shortly  to  be  attempted  by  a 
Frenchman  for  a  wager.  M.  Wiasemsky,  a  gentle- 
man well  known  in  Parisian  f.ashionable  circles, 
has  made  a  considerable  wager  that  he  will  ride  all 
the  way  from  Paris  to  America  on  horseback.  The 
thing  sounds  impossible,  but  he  declares  it  is  not 
so.  He  proposes  to  ride  right  across  Siberia  to  the 
point  where  Behring's  straits,  which  separate  that 
country  from  Alaska  in  North  America,  are  narrow- 
est, and  then  to  ride  across  upon  the  ice.  He  will 
be  glad,  he  says,  of  a  companion. 


ARTHUR     McEWEN'S     LETTER. 


MECAOUD  AND  MECAOUDA. 

On  the  occasion  of  tlie  uiarriage  of  his  daughter 
to  Hadj-Nait-Ali,  Yamouni-ben-Mohammed-Aiuar 
gave  a  wedding  feast  to  nhich  he  invited  all  his 
friends.  They  had  dined  on  kouskouB  with  chicken, 
on  the  flesh  of  the  sheep  served  in  pumpkin  goMrds, 
on  roast  meats  on  wooden  plates,  on  fresh  dates  and 
goats'  milk. 

The  musicians,  seated  in  front  of  the  great  tent, 
beat  their  drums  with  their  hands;  others  whistled 
on  their  flutes  made  of  reeds  from  the  river's  bank. 
Aiter  the  "eucha"  the  women,  weary  of  the  ban- 
quet, came  together  to  dance.  All  at  once  shrill 
voices  rose  upon  the  warm  evening  air  in  sliort  in- 
terrupted cadence;  for  as  they  danced,  with  their 
soft  palms  they  tapped  gently  upon  their  rosy,  open 
mouths.  The  excitement  and  intoxication  of  the 
men  lonnd  vent  in  quarreling,  and  tlieir  angry 
voices  reponded  to  the  jerky  treble  "  You!  you!  " 
of  ihe  women  as  they  danced. 

Among  the  disputants,  tlie  Cadi  Bachir-ben- 
Kouider  and  Ahmed-ben-Adda,  a  rich  cavalier,  be- 
came so  infuriated  that  they  were  on  the  point  of 
seizing  eac  h  other  by  the  beard,  while  around  them 
the  men,  gorged  with  meat,  laughed  and  sneered. 
They  were  disputing  over  the  merits  of  their 
mounts.  Ahmed  became  ecstatic  in  his  praises  of 
his  mare.  She  was  white,  he  said,  as  a  prince's 
burnous;  her  feet  shone  like  ivory,  her  fetlocks 
were  transparent  as  the  wrists  of  a  new-born  babe ; 
her  nostrils  were  roFc-red,  and  her  satin  thighs 
were  swept  by  her  long  impatient  tail.  When 
.\hmed  laid  hiw  hand  upon  her  maoe,  she  tmder- 
stood  without  a  word,  and  she  sped  forward  with 
him  upon  her  supple  back,  an  eager,  loving  servi- 
tor. 

The  horse  upon  which  Bachir  prided  himself  was 
black  as  a  moonless  night.  The  light  shone  and 
darkened  in  his  ebony  skin;  his  mane  flowed  in 
tumultuous  angry  waves;  from  his  fierce,  dilated 
nostrils  fire  and  smoke  burst  forth.  As  soon  as  he 
felt  Bachir  upon  his  back,  he  rose  upon  his  arching 
hind  legs  straight  as  a  palm  tree.  His  black  lioofs 
beat  the  air,  and  he  seemed  a  warrior  with  upraised 
club  threatening  an  eneniy. 

As  though  Hachir  and  .\hmed  had  divined  that 
some  day  their  horses  should  be  rivals,  they  had 
chosen  similar  names  for  them.  But  neither  had 
thought,  save  to  protect  his  beloved  steed  by  some 
word  of  happy  augury.  The  black  stallion  was 
called  Mecaoud,  happiness;  the  white  mare  was 
called  Mecaouda,  joy. 

With  .^lecaoud,  Bachir  bad  beaten  all  the  horses 
of  his  tribe.  If  at  the  start  he  stood  with  them  in 
line,  he  outran  them,  as  a  gazelle  outruns  the 
hunters ;  if  he  gave  them  a  quarter's  start,  he  over- 
took them  as  the  hound  slipped  from  leasli  over- 
takes the  hare.  Therefore  he  had  dritsed  the 
stallion  in  the  conqueror's  colors;  his  saddle  was  of 
red  leather,  his  bridle  was  worked  in  raised  gold. 
And  when  Bachir  had  killed  big  game,  he  made 
Mecaoud  devour  the  smoking  entrails,  that  he 
might  be  accustomed  to  blood. 

Mecaouda  was  born  of  those  mares  sent  by  the 
prophet  to  Mecca,  which  return  made  fruitful  by 
the  simoon.  With  her  .\limed  had  beaten  all  the 
thoroughbreds  which  the  roumis  brings  to  reiU'mut 
the  cavalry,  and  all  those  trained  to  the  steeple- 
chase. As  was  fit,  the  white  mare  was  harnessed  in 
blue  mo'occo  leather.  The  bit  which  she  champed 
had  been  forged  in  silver,  and  blue  and  silver  were 
the  stirrups.  After  a  race  Ahmed  rewarded  her 
with  barley  soaked  in  milk.  M'hen  the  mists  came 
down  the  mountain  side,  he  led  his  mare  high  up 
towards  its  immaculate  summit  that,  divine  as  she 
was,  she  might  pasture  up^n  its  pure  freshness. 

And  now  the  Cadi  and  the  Cavalier  were  hurling 
insults  at  each  other  in  the  midst  of  the  feasted 
guests.     Bachir  said,  mockingly  : 

"  Listen,  Ahmed-benAdda.  Wilt  thou  do  me  a 
favor?  I've  piomised  my  women  to  buy  them  a 
sure-footed,  steady  old  nag;  a  woman's  mare,  thou 
understandest,  to  carrv  them  to  the  mosque.  'They 
need,  thou  knowest,  a  horse  grown  wise  with  age 
and  slavery,  so  that  they  can  ride  two  at  a  lime 
and  be  quite  safe.  I  believe  thy  mare,  thy  Mecaouda, 
would  be  just  the  thing.  Her  gentle  amble  would 
reassure  the  women  and  her  color  would  surelvsuit 
them." 
Furious  with  wrath,  Ahmed  retorted: 
"Listen  a  moment,  Bachir-ben-Kouidfr,  Cadi  of 
theOuleds-Metournes,  thou  couldst  render  me  such 
a  service  !  My  Stewart  insists  upor  my  getting  him 
a  little  old  mule  to  harm  ss  in  front  of  the  oxen,  in 
the  fields,  seest  thou ?  He  sai  s  the  ass'n  colt  is  too 
lively  for  the  plough ;  he  wants  a  mate  for  our 
mule,  a  patient  old  drudge  to  keep  the  team  in  the 
furrow.  One  is  not  particular  about  beauty,  nor 
8peed,nor  grace,  thou  comprehendest;  now  couldst 
not  thou  spire  me  that  old  black  stallion  of  thine, 
thv  Mecaoud?" 

these  outrages  stung  like  strokes  from  the  whip, 
and  one  after  the  other  the  two  rivals  smashed 
their  lists  upon  the  mat  and  shouted : 
"  By  the  Prophet,  I  will  cut  thy  tongue  out  I  " 


But  'twas  bed-time.  The  shrill  piping  of  the 
dancers  h.id  ceased,  their  pretty  limbs  were  still, 
the  stars  shone  out,  and  the  Cavalier  and  the  Cadi 
each  sought  bis  couch. 

But  as  Alimed-ben-Adda  stretched  himself  upon 
his  carpet,  he  began  to  reflect: 

"That  Bachir,"  he  thought,  "  is  a  man  without 
honor.  He  would  betray  bis  own  brother,  and  he 
has  in  his  heart  the  daring  of  the  thief.  It  would 
be  like  him  to  try  to  steal  Mecaouda." 

So  he  got  up,  chose  a  cord  and  fastened  it  to  the 
rope  which  tetliered  the  mare.  The  other  end  he 
wound  round  his  wrist.  After  this  Alinied  went 
back  tranquilly  to  his  carpet  and  slept  the  sleep 
that  follows  the  holiday.  He  dreamed  that  be  had 
given  an  insult  so  clever,  so  biting,  that  the  Cadi 
was  almost  bursting  with  rage;  when,  through  his 
dreams,  he  heard  Mecaouda's  neigh.  M'itli  one  jump 
he  was  on  his  feet,  his  eyes  staring  out  in  the  night. 
Bachir  had  cut  the  cord,  aiid  on  Mecaouda's  back 
was  flying  along  the  highway. 
"  Allah !  .\lhih !  "  groaned  Ahmed. 
But  he  lost  no  time  in  idle  despair.  Leaping  over 
the  sleping  guests,  he  ran  to  Bachir's  tent,  jumped 
upon  the  stallion,  and  thrusting  his  feet  deep  into 
the  golden  stirrups,  he  lashed  him  furiously  with 
the  bridle  ends.  Jlecaouda  gave  so  prodigious  a 
bound  that  the  Cavalier's  eye-lids  fluttered  with 
fear.    But  he  murmured : 

"  I  have  just  escaped  death,  therefore  Allah  is 
with  me.    Forward !  " 

Ahmed's  heart  was  sore  with  grief;  it  was  split 
like  a  pomegranate,  for  he  knew  not  whether  he 
should  ever  again  see  his  Mecaouda,  the  pride  and 
joy  of  his  life.  If  he  did  not  catch  up  to  Bachir, 
bis  snow-white  mare,  his  Mecaouda,  his  darling,  was 
forever  lost  to  him;  if  on  .\lecaou  I's  back  he  won 
the  race,  then  was  the  staUion  fleeter  than  the 
mare. 

"  So,"  thought  Ahmed,  bitterly,  "  in  either  case 
I  must  lose.  'Ihat  scoundrel  steals  my  horse  or  my 
honor." 

Meanwhile,  if  the  distance  between  them  did  not 
diminish,  it  did  not  increase.  They  went  at  an  even 
gate,  like  storms  that  follow  in  each  other's  track. 
Divided  between  discouragement  and  joy,  Ahmed 
mu.^ed : 

"  Like  this  we  could  make  the  tour  of  the  world. 
Never  will  Mecaoud  overtake  Mecaouda."  They 
entered  a  eucalyptus  wood.  When  they  emerged, 
by  tie  light  of  the  rising  moon,  the  Cavalier  could 
see  that  the  stallion  was  gaining. 

"  Son  of  Satan !"  he  hissed  into  Mecaoud's  ear, 
"  wouldst  thou  dare  surpass  a  daughter  of  Para- 
dise?" 

He  was  perspiring  with  rage,  nevertheless  in  the 
same  second  he  had  dug  his  silver  spurs  in  the 
stallion's  side.  The  rapidity  of  their  flight  became 
alarming.  All  the  landscape  seemed  to  glide  past 
them.  Ahmed's  lungs  could  scarcely  b-ar  the 
intense  motion,  and  the  tears  of  suffocation  ran 
down  his  brown  cheeks.  When  he  had  dried  his 
eyes,  he  saw  that  Bachir  and  Mecaouda  were  almost 
in  front  of  him.  He  was  so  near  that  he  could  have 
touched  the  m:ire  with  the  end  of  his  lance.  Then 
a  transport  of  rage  filled  Ahmed's  soul. 

"Oh,  Allah  I"  he  moaned,  "  can.-it  thou  suffer 
his  triumph?  Thou  knowest,  by  Mahomet,  it  is 
because  this  dog  i.s  not  aware  of  the  secret  signal 
that  Mecaoud  hath  overtaken  Mecaouda.  It  is  a 
lie,  a  lie!    Allah,  thou  wilt  not  permit  it." 

Ho  opened  his  mouth  to  cry  alvud,  but  the  strug- 
gle between  love  and  pride  was  not  yet  ended.  How 
could  he  say  the  word  that  should  forever  separate 
him  from  his  noble  horse,  even  though  that  word 
should  prove  Mecaouda's  superiority. 

Now,  Bachir  felt  Mecaoud's  breath  upon  his 
back  He  feared  tha  charge  of  the  stallion,  and 
dared  not  wait  till  those  polished  hoofs  should  be 
lifted  against  him.  Turning  in  the  blue  and  silver 
saddle,  he  said,  his  lips  trembling  with  fear  and 
anger : 

"Halt!  The  proof  is  here.  The  race  is  won, and 
by  Mecaoud.  Thou  are  beaten,  oh  Ahmed-ben- 
Adda!" 

Ahmed  was  standing  in  the  ftlrrups.  He  had 
won  a  victory  over  himself.  Never  should  Me- 
caouda's pride  be  lowered.  With  a  voice  choked 
with  sobs  he  cried : 

"Bite  her,  Cadi;  bite  her  on  the  ear,  but  gently, 
gently — " 
"  Thou  wishest  it?  " 
" — and  cry  'Allah  Akbeur!  " 
Mecaouda  whinned  in  recognition  of  the  magic 
word.     Till  now  she  had  held  back  for  love  of  her 
master,  but  she  could  not  resist  the  signal.    She 
gave  a  bound,  a  leap,  another  and  another.      Alter- 
nately joined  and  separated,  her  four  slender  feet 
carried  her  like  wings.    She  did  not  gallop,  she 
flew. 

It  was  the  twilight  of  dawn,  the  hoi.r  when  an 
awakening  shiver  passes  o'er  the  earth,  when  over 
the  crest  of  the  mountains  appears  the  sun's  golden 
globe.  The  stallion  stopped  exhausted.  On  the 
siile  of  the  road  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees  stood  a 
mosqne.  The  Cavalier  dropped  to  earth,  and 
guiding  the  black  horse  by  the  bridle,  led  him  to  a 
spring  which  ran  between  the  tombs.  Ahmed  cast 
one  long  look  behind  him,  but  the  snow-white  mare 
had  vanished.    The  dawn  was  nearer,  and  in  the 


holy  half-light,  he  bathed  bis  face  and  hands, 
stooping  over  the  stream.  Then  humbly  he  bowed 
towarcis  the  East,  and  kissing  the  earth,  he  said : 

"  Allah  is  great.    Glory  to  Him." 

And  in  a  whisper,  he  added : 

"Bachir,  thou  are  b-att-n" — TranslaUd  for  the 
Letter  from  tlu  Freticli  of  Ungues  h  Roux. 


Mauvais,',  7G9  Market  St.    Sheet  Music  at  half- 
price.    Pianos :  Decker  &  Son  ;  Marshall  &  Wendell. 
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ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


OF  BOOKS  AND  THEIR  MAKERS. 

Mrs.  Liiulon  \V.  Biitcs,  formerly  of  Ciilifornia, 
bat  now  of  Chicago,  has  written  ii  volume  of 
short  stories  which  will  soon  be  published.  Tiiey 
are  Californinn  tales.  Her  book  will  probably  bo 
called  "  The  Great  Concern,"  the  title  of  her  favor- 
ite story.  The  other  stories  are  "  Uesurrection  in 
Umpqua,"  "The  Substitute,"  "How  the  Artist 
Found  His  Soul,"  "Taken  In  .it  Oare'a,"  "  Che- 
tichi,"  "  With  the  Argivea,"  aud  "  The  Mavericks 
of  the  Ti-ail." 

"  The  Great  Concern  "  is  a  story  of  the  adven- 
tures of  three  young  confederate  odicera  just  after 
tlie  wiir,  who  came  west  to  mend  their  fortunes. 
Her  description  of  the  west  is  entertaining.  "It 
was  early  next  morning  that  over  against  a  hillside 
^ye  beheld  a  low,  rambling  house  whose  rigid  white- 
liess  made  it  a  beacon  as  far  as  eye  could  see  it.  It 
was  the  first  habitation  we  had  come  upon  in  four 
days.  This,  then,  was  Gould's— this  was  the  pass. 
We  were  beginning  to  appreciate  the  unique  qual- 
ity of  western  humor.  We  had  met  it  all  the  way 
from  the  line  of  the  Missouri.  Behind  us  we  had 
left  'Hangman's  Gulch.'  No  one,  they  told  us, 
had  ever  been  hanged  there,  but  members  of  the 
population  were  liable  at  any  time  to  be  hanged, 
and  they  had  simply  named  th&  place  in  anticipa- 
tion. Then  there  was  '  Hope,'  set  on  the  very  rim 
of  despair,  and  '  Outlaw's  Leap'  at  the  bottom  of 
the  canyon.  A  tasty  little  tradition  went  with  this 
place.  It  recorded  that  a  bandit,  being  cornered 
here  and  finding  noplace  to  leap  down,  leaped  up — 
200  feet — and  landed  upon  the  cliff.  We  bad  ad- 
mired that  story.  Hading  and  I.  It  credited  a  man 
with  being  possessed  of  imagination.  Now,  as  we 
looked  over  at  Gould's  pass,  I  felt  immediately  the 
appropriateness  of  the  title.  There  was  no  pa.ss. 
The  place  pai^sed  nothing  and  nothing  passed  it,  so 
the  name  was  not  to  be  challenged."  These  three 
young  adventurers  finally  land  in  San  Francisco, 
where  nothing  else  turning  up,  they  hired  an  e.'c- 
pensive  suite  of  rooms  and  obtained  a  contract  to 
pave  the  streets.  "  The  Gre.at  Concern,"  as  the 
partnership  is  called,  finally  becomes  one  of  the 
mighty  concerns  of  the  city.  The  characters  are 
said  to  be  easily  recognizable  portraits  of  leading 
San  Franciscans. 

John  Vance  Cheney  is  not  only  about  to  publish 
another  volume  of  verse,  as  the  Letter  stated  last 
week,  but  has,  as  we  learn  from  a  correspondent, 
four  volumes  ready  for  the  press,  two  of  verse  and 
two  of  prose.  One  volume  of  his  poems  will  be  se- 
lections from  his  two  earliest  works,  "  Thistledrift " 
and  "  Woodbloom,"  the  best  only  being  preserved. 
His  new  poems  are  principally  dramatic  in  form 
and  longer  than  anything  he  has  heretofore  pub- 
lished. One  of  them,  "  Paris  Wooing  Helen,"  is  a 
new  treatment  of  the  old  love  story.  Both  Helen 
and  Paris  are  represented  as  strong  characters,  but 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Fates,  who  drive  them  onward. 
Anotlier  of  his  longer  poems  is  "  Helen  of  the 
Lovely  Hair,"  and  still  another  is  entitled  "  Moses." 
The  last  describes  the  night  before  Moses  went  on 
the  mount  to  die,  while  tlie  tribes  were  resting  at 
Abaila.  'The  Jewish  leader.s  discuss  the  departure 
of  Moses  on  the  morrow  and  review  the  strange 
happenings  duiing  the  journey  through  the  desert. 
One  old  woman  who  had  followed  with  the  Levitea 
for  many  years  thus  describes  the  fear  of  the  chil- 
dren at  the  str..nge  sight  of  the  pillar  of  fire : 

"The  girls,  with  bloodless  faces, 
Run  to  me,  and  say  the  fire 
Waves  strangely  in  the  flaming  pillar. 
And  a  voice  is  on  the  wind 
Which  mixes  with  the  flicker 
Through  th'  uneasy  palms.    Their  hearts  see  fear- 
ful things. 
And  terror  chills  them,  and  they  say. 
The  gods  are  plaguing  the  Great  God. 
They  cannot  bear  the  silent  stars, 
They  shiver  at  the  wind-sound 
In  the  leaves;  they  look 
To  see  if  I,  too,  be  afraid. 

Mr.  Cheney  is  delivering  a  series  of  Tuesday 
lecures  on  American  poets. 

Mr.  A.  Morris  Bagby,  whom  the  New  York  World 
considers  a  possible  successor  to  Ward  McAllister, 
has  written  a  novel.  Thus  three  leaders  of  society, 
Hobart  Chatlield  Chatfield-Taylor  of  Chicago, 
Doug'as  Shirley  of  Louisville,  and  now  Mr.  Ba^by 
are  "in  literature."  Although  but  a  music  teacher, 
Mr.  Bagby  arranges  dinners  and  relieves  members 
of  fashionable  society  of  many  of  the  burdens 
which  might  fall  on  them.  He  organized  the  bril- 
liant entertainment  at  which  the  Count  de  Castel- 
iane  bade  farewell  to  bachelor  life.  Fashionable 
women  are  happy  to  pay  $10  apiece  for  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  his  morning  musicales  at  the 
vi^ldorf.  He  was  a  pujiil  of  Lizst  at  Weimar  and 
his  novel,  "  Miss  Tracumerei,"  is  chiefly  devoted  to 
descriptions  of  the  great  master's  person  and 
method  of  work.  The  motif  of  the  story  is  Schu- 
mann's "Traeumerei,"  and  notes  from  that  lovely 


music  are  written  out  as  headings  to  some  of  tlie 
chapters,  and  yet  Schubert's  serenade  plays  the 
most  conspicuous  part  in  the  story. 

James  Sartain,  who,  in  the  forties,  published 
Sartain's  Maga:ine,  for  which  Edgar  Allan  Poe  con- 
tributed, has  been  telling  a  Philadelphia  Preet 
writer  of  his  recollections  of  the  great  poet,  the 
only  one  America  has  produced,  go  nuiny  say.  At 
0!ie  time  Poc  came  to  him  and  offered  a  short  arti- 
cle. He  at  tiret  refused  to  take  it  without  sub- 
mitting it  to  his  editor,  but  Poe  insisted  that  ho 
was  in  a  liurry  and  was  in  great  distress  for  money. 
The  article  was  bought,  and  soon  Sartain  dis- 
covered that  it  had  also  been  sold  to  two  other 
publications.  To  Thomas  Buciianan  Read,  who 
singularly  thought  himself  a  greater  painter  than 
poet,  Poe  once  said  that  "The  Raven"  was  the 
greatest  of  his  poems  and  would  live  forever. 

Mme.  Alphonse  Daudet  is  about  to  publish  a  vol- 
ume of  poems.  This  will  be  her  fourth  book  ami 
her  first  poetical  work.  Mme.  Daudet  is  given  to 
the  worship  of  literary  style,  and  it  is  said  that  to 
her  is  due  much  of  the  verbal  felicity  which  is 
found  in  her  husband's  work.  Her  tender  and 
ceaseless  devotion  to  bim  during  his  years  of  ill- 
ness and  suffering  has  undoubtedly  preserved  his 
life  as  well  as  forwarded  his  literary  work — work  of 
which  she  is  extremely  proud.  Her  own  prose  is 
graceful  and  finished  to  a  high  degree.  Style  is 
with  her  an  inborn  quality,  and  it  has  been  per- 
fected and  refined  by  persistent  study. 

The  latest  number  of  the  Fhilosophical  Review 
(Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.)  contains  a  scholarly  article 
by  a  former  student  in  the  University  of  Cilifornia, 
but  now  !it  the  head  of  the  School  of  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Texas,  Dr.  Sidney  E.  Mezes. 
The  paper,  "Pleasure  and  Pain  Defined,"  ia  one 
that  waa  read  in  Princeton  before  a  gathering  of 
the  professors  of  philosophy  from  the  various  uni- 
versiiies  of  the  country.  Such  men  aa  Professors 
Royce  and  Mezes  are  doing  much  toward  giving 
the  University  of  California  a  high  standing  among 
Eastern  University  men. 

In  February  last  Secretary  W.  R.  Eastman  of  the 
New  York  Library  Association  sent  a  list  of  237 
of  the  leading  books  of  1894  to  the  librarians  of 
New  York  and  other  States  to  obtain  from  them  an 
expression  of  opinion  respecting  the  best  twenty- 
five  books  of  1894  to  be  added  to  a  village  library. 
When  the  lists  were  returned  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward's  "  Marcella  "  was  found  to  be  easily  in  the 
lead,  followed  closely  by  Benjamin  Kidd's  "Social 
Evolution." 

"  Lord  Rosebery,"  writes  the  London  Spectator, 
"has  conferred  a  pension  of  £100  a  year  on  Mr. 
William  AVatson,  on  whom,  -we  think,  he  might 
well  have  also  conferred  the  Laureateship  without 
risking  the  condemnation  of  any  judgment  wortli 
considering,  unless  Mr.  Swinburne's  earliest  plays, 
'  Atalanta  in  Calydon'  and  'Erechtheus,'  should  be 
set  against  Mr.  Watson's  noble  lyrics  and  odes." 

Lieutenant  Totten,  the  prophet  and  religious 
crank,  has  compiled  a  chronological  table  by  which 
he  claims  to  prove  that  the  ministry  of  Christ  on 
earth  was  only  sixty-two  weeks  in  all,  instead  of 
about  three  years,  and  that  with  one  exception 
every  date  of  accepted  Christian  liistory  ia  wrong. 
No  one  will  disprove  Totten,  because  no  one  will 
be  able  to  understand  bis  table. 

Sidney  Colvin  is  hard  at  work  on  an  authorized 
edition  of  R.  L.  Stevenson's  letters.  It  is  much 
desired  that  Americans  possessing  letters  from  his 
pen  should  communicate  with  Mr.  Colvin  at  the 
British  Museum.  Surely,  there  must  be  some  in- 
teresting letters  by  Stevenson  in  the  possession  of 
his  Californian  friends. 

Mrs.  Frona  E.  Waite,  well-known  in  San  Fran- 
cisco aa  a  society  reporter,  has  written  a  novel 
dealing  with  life  in  this  city,  which  is  aaid  by  those 
who  have  read  it  in  manuscript  to  be  an  exceed- 
ingly bright  piece  of  work.  The  nuvel  is  now  in  the 
bands  of  an  Eastern  publishing  house. 

"  Fringilla  "  is  to  be  the  title  of  the  forthcoming 
volume  of  verse  by  the  author  of  "  Lorna  Doone." 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  Blackmore  published  a  book  of 
poetry  some  years  ago,  but  not  under  his  own  name. 

Professor  Moaea  Coit  Tyler's  book  on  the  "  Lit- 
erary History  of  the  American  Revolution"  is 
nearly  ready  for  publication. 


A  story  is  told  of  Mr.  Balfour's  recent  golf- 
starring  tour.  He  had  made  an  iron  shot  in  which 
he  had  sent  the  soil  almost  half  as  far  as  the  ball. 
"What  did  I  hit?"  he  asked  his  caddie,  as  he 
looked  round  to  discover  a  hidden  boulder  or  a  de- 
capitated stump.  The  only  reply  was  about  as 
crusliing  aa  could  have  been  compressed  into  a 
single  word;  "Scotland." 
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ARTHUR      McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


THE  REVOLT  OF  WOMAN. 

The  plirafle  is  Goldwin  Smith's.  He  is  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  revolt,  and  has  given  his  rea- 
sons in  his  latest  hook,  "Essays  on  Questions  of 
the  Day,"  published  by  Macmillan  &  Co  ,  New 
York.  As  California  is  to  undergo  a  campaign  on  the 
woman  suffrage  question,  and  vote  on  the  pending 
lonstitutional  amenduient  next  year,  perhaps  it 
will  be  as  well  to  consider  Mr.  Smith's  arguments 
against  granting  women  the  franchise,  especiallyas 
we  are  certain  to  hear  abundant  reason  why  the 
amendment  should  be  carried  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

But  first  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  volume  in 
which  this  essay  appears,  and  its  author.  Goldwin 
Smith  is  a  conservative,  as  may  be  judged  by  the 
fact  that  he  highly  apjirovcs  President  Cleveland's 
action  in  calling  out  troops  during  the  Chicago 
riots,  and,  further,  because  he  opposes  Home  Kule 
for  Ireland  He  calls  himself  a  Liberal  of  the  old 
school,  and  justifies  himself  for  making  his  home 
in  America  rather  than  in  England,  where  for 
many  years  he  was  the  foremost  publicist,  by  main- 
taining that  America  is  to-day  the  political  home  of 
the  old  English  Lilwral.  "In  England,  that  which 
was  the  Liberal  partj;  is  becoming  the  party  of 
State  socialism.  America,  though  now  invaded  by 
State  socialism,  is  still  a  land  of  liberty,  regulated 
and  protected  by  law,  in  which  every  man  is  free 
to  do  his  beat  for  himself,  which  as  a  general  rule 
he  can  hardly  do  without  also  doing  wliat  is  best 
for  tlie  commonwealth." 

It  has  been  Goldwin  Smith's  business  for  many 
years  to  stand  by  and  look  on  at  the  world's  move- 
ments, and  write  of  them.  He  has  had  no  doctrine 
to  uphold  save  that  from  the  greatest  liberty  the 
greatest  good  will  come.  That  whicii  such  a  man 
writes  on  tlie  "  Social  and  Inanstrial  Rev.olution," 
or  the  "  Utopian  Visions  "  of  Bellamy  and  others, 
cannot  bo  put  by  as  the  talk  of  a  crank  or  an  igno- 
ramus. Neither  are  his  arguments  against  woman 
suffrage  to  be  treated  as  coming  from  one  of  little 
autiiority,  and  the  only  authority  he  has  ever  had 
has  been  due  to  the  clearness  of  his  thought. 

Shall  man  make  over  to  woman  half  of  the  sov- 
ereign power  which  has  hitherto  been  his,  and 
which,  if  he  chooses,  he  can  keep?  This  is  tlio 
question  which  Goldwin  Smith  puts  at  the  outset 
oC  his  discussion,  and  in  making  the  demandj  he 
save,  woman  sliows  confidence  in  man's  affection. 
"•The  rule  by  which  the  question  is  to  be  settled  is 
the  joint  interest  w  hich  tlie  two  sexes  have  in  good 
government— not  any  abstract  claim  of  right.  For 
an  abstract  claim  of  right  there  appears  to  bs  no 
foundation.  Power  which  is  natural  carries  with 
it  right  while  it  is  subject  to  the  restraints  of  con- 
science." Every  member  of  a  community  is  enti- 
tled to  the  largest  attainable  measure  of  good  gov- 
ernment. If  this,  or  any  other  political  change, 
says  the  author,  would  be  conducive  to  good  gov- 
ernm'*nt,  the  community  has  a  right  to  it;  if  it 
would  not,  the  whole  community,  including  the 
women,  have  a  right  to  a  refusal  of  tlie  change. 
■The  equality  of  the  sexes  argument  is  dismissed  in 
a  few  words.  "  Supposing  woman  even  to  be  su- 
perior, it  does  not  follow  that  her  field  of  superiority 
le  public  life." 

The  point  of  the  whole  argument  in  opposition 
lies  in  this  sentence :  "  I.et  the  evidence  of^  law  be 
as  moral  and  intellectual  as  you  will,  its  foundation 
is  the  force  of  the  community,  and  the  force  of  the 
community  is  male."  Goldwin  Smith  goes  on  to 
say  that  women  have  not  yet  thought  of  claiming  the 
employment  of  polici'inen  or  deputy  sheriirs — his 
book  liaving  been  written  before  a  Washington, 
D.  C,  woman  made  a  demand  for  the  former  posi- 
tion and  an  Oakland  woman  was  appointed  as  a 
sheriff.  "Laws  piased  by  the  women's  vote  will 
not  be  felt  to  have  force  behind  them."  If  they 
should  declare  for  prohibition  of  liquor  and  tobacco, 
would  men  obey  such  laws?  Would  they  obey  any 
laws  manifestly  carried  by  the  female  vote  in  the 
interest  of  the  women  against  that  of  the  men? 
"  Man  would  be  tempted  to  resist  woman's  govern- 
ment when  it  galled  him,  not  only  hy  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  strength,  but  by  his  pride,  which 
would  make  itself  heard  in  the  end,  though  its 
voice  for  a  time  might  be  stifled  by  eentiinental 
declamation." 

There  ought  to  be  some  connection  between  the 
duly  of  defending  the  country  and  political  pjwer. 
That  duty  falls  exclusively  upon  the  men.  "That 
some  arc  old  or  disqualified  for  arms  eignifi -s  noth- 
ing; iwlitical  rules  must  be  general  and  disregard 
exceptions.  The  women,  it  issaid,  or  such  of  tlicm 
as  have  projicrty  of  their  own,  c-jntribute  to  the 
military  expenses.  But  so  do  the  men,  in  addition 
to  the  male  duty  of  personal  service."  Not  having 
to  fight,  Goldwm  hniith  thinks  they  would  be  apt 
t«  be  warlike.  In  8Upi)ort  of  this  contention  ho 
instances  the  spirit  of  the  Southern  women,  and 


reviews  the  list  of  bellicose  female  rulers,  among 
them  Catherine  of  Russia,  Elizabeth  of  Spain, 
Alaria  Theresa,  the  Empress  Eugenie,  lie  would 
like  to  know  what  would  happen  if  the  women 
should  declare  a  w,ir  which  tlie  men  didn't  want. 
Would  they  obey?    He  thinks  not. 

But  these  be  piping  times  of  peace  I  Force  has 
had  its  day  I  "  This  is  the  age  of  Bismarck,  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  ■  war,  of  the  war  of  secession. 
Piping  times  of  peace,  when  America  is  paying  the 
pension  list  of  an  enormous  war,  and  Europe  has 
millions  of  men  in  arms !  " 

Goldwin  Smith  thinks  that  the  granting  of  the 
franchise  to  women  would  disrupt  the  family.  "  A 
change  that  throws  the  family  into  the  political 
cauldron  calls  for  special  consideration"  is  his 
conservative  statement,  which  smely  will  be 
granted.  "A  man  who  prized  his  homo  would 
probably  say,  that  if  it  was  thought  fit  that  his 
wife  should  hiive  the  vote  instead  of  himself,  she 
might  have  it,  but  that  he  protested  against  any 
pro|)osal  to  give  the  family  more  than  one  V"te." 

AVe  have  all  heard  much  of  woman's  wrongs  as 
well  as  her  rights.  The  author  asks  that  these 
wrongs  which  man  refuses  to  redress  be  named. 
He  solemnly  declares  that  he  has  heard  of  none. 
In  most  of  the  States  woman  is  treated  more 
kindly  by  the  law  than  man.  Although  the  wife 
in  many  States  may  dispose  absolutely  of  her  own 
fortune,  she  still  is  a  char/e  upon  her  husband. 
Those  who  boast  that  woman  has  been  emancipated 
from  the  domination  of  her  husband  are  warned 
that  domination  c.irries  maintenance  and  protec- 
tion, which  will  not  be  given  without  leturn. 
"Make  the  marriage  contract  too  on' rous  to  the 
man,  and  he  in  his  turn  will  some  day  begin  to 
think  of  emancipation.  If  he  does,  he  is  the 
stronger.  Not;iingcan  alter  that  fact,  or  its  practi- 
cal significance  in  the  long  run.  Of  this  the  leaders 
of  the  revolt  of  woman  will  do  well  to  take  note  " 

Treating  of  the  marriage  question,  which  is  so 
much  di^'cussed  these  days,  Mr.  Smith  says: 

"  Marriage  may  be  described  from  one  point  of 
view  as  a  restraint  imposed  upon  the  passion  of 
man  for  the  benefit  of  woman.  It  is  the  physical 
basis  of  sentiments  the  most  lieautiful  and  refined. 
At  all  events  it  is  in  most  natu'es  imperious. 
Were  it  not,  man  could  hardly  be  induced  to  take 
on  him  the  burden  of  maintaining  wife  and  chil- 
dren." Sarah  Grand  and  her  cohorts  will  be 
shocked  at  the  directness  of  this  speech. 

In  proof  of  woman's  unfitness  for  politics  the 
author  first  cites  from  Francis  Parkman  a  powerful 
passage  on  the  female  lobbyist  at  Washington. 
Next  he  reviews  history,  and  is  unable  to  find  a 
single  queen  or  empress  who  was  wise,  self-reliant, 
courageous,  and  honest.  Not  one  in  all  history.  Of 
Isabella  he  says :  'That  it  was  to  her  feminine  in- 
stinct that  the  genius  of  Columbus  wa.^  revealed, 
recent  researches  have  made  less  certain  than  it 
is  that  her  piety  established  the  Inquisition  in 
Castile  and  that  gieat  numbers  of  persons  were 
burned  by  it  in  her  reign."  He  quotes  Queen 
Victoria's  own  words  to  show  that  her  reliance  for 
twenty  years  was  on  her  husband's  judgment,  and 
that  since  his  death  she  has  been  "  at  sea." 

Let  us  wait  and  see  how  New  Zealand,  Colorado, 
and  W'yoming  get  along  before  so  daring  an  experi- 
ment is  tried  further.  This  is  the  conservative  ad- 
vice which  Goldwin  Smith,  student  of  politics, 
gives.  Those  who  wish  to  know  the  arguments 
against  the  amendment  now  before  the  people  of 
California  can  find  nowhere  else  so  full  and  frank  a 
statement  of  these  as  is  presented  in  "  Essays  on 
Questions  of  the  Day." 


ANTI-CHRISTIAN    LITERATURE. 

Izrael  Zangwill,  the  young  English  Jew  who  has 
within  a  couple  of  years  risen  to  high  rank  in  the 
world  of  letters,  calls  the  world's  attention  in  an 
article  in  the  April  North  American  Review,  to  the 
fact  that  the  literature  of  the  day  is  thoroughly 
anti-Christian.  "  The  higher  mind  of  the  world  is 
being  fed  from  non-Christian  sources.  The  great 
moV'*ment  of  the  modern  mind  is  away  from  the 
Trinity.  Of  the  writers  with  European  reputations, 
Tolstoi  alone  maintains  even  the  ideals  of  Christi- 
anity, and  Tolstoi  is  accounted  mad.  In  our  own 
literature  alone,  the  most  conservative  of  all 
modern  literatures,  what  trace  of  Trinitarianism  is 
there  in  Browning,  Swinburne, Tennyson,  Matthew 
Arnold,  William  Slorris,  George  Meredith,  George 
EUot,  Carlylo,  Emerson.  Hawthorne,  Whitman, 
Lowell,  Holmes,  Rudyard  Kipling,  Stevenson, 
Hardy,  Howells,  Henry  .lamts,  Mill,  Spencer, 
Darwin,  and  a  score  of  others  who  do  the  modern 
man's  thinking?  This  part  of  Christianity  is 
crumbling  away  even  while  Judaism  looks  idly  on. 
History  and  science  do  not  corroborate  the  episodes 
on  which  it  is  founded,  and  the  conception  itself 
jars  upon  the  modern  mind.  Its  very  professors 
are  vague,  and  even  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  mak- 
ing her..tical  approaches  to  the  Jewish  view  of 
atonement." 


THE    NEW    WOMAN 

versus 
THE    OLD    MAN. 


There  always  has  been  a  scramble  between 

these  two  for  drawer  room.     She  thinks  that 

because  she  has  no  pockets 

she  must  monopolize  the 

entire   bureau.      At   least 

that's  what  he  says.     To 

abate  the  conflict  we  have . 

laid  in  a  lot  of  those  h.ind- 

some  ChiflTonniers,  which 

used  to  cost  so  much,  but 

now  can  be  had  so  reason- 
ably.    And  what  does  the    ^^ 

price    aiuount     to    when  I 

you  consider  the  result? 

Who  is  there  who  cannot  aflbrd  a  modeBt 
shaving  case  when  it  gives  him 
independence? 

With  one  of  these  a  man  can 
know  where  to  find  a  shirt  or  a 
collar  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
surety  and  without  scattering 
things  about  like  a  mid-daj'  bur- 
glar. They  are  absolutely  indis- 
pensable if  yon  wish  for  peace  in 
thp  family.  The  price  won't 
i-care  you — not  a  bit. 

CALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE    COMPANY, 

(N.  P.  Cole  &  Co.) 

117=123  Geary  Street, 


DR.     H.    W.     HUNSAKER, 

Hre  moved  to 
114     GEAltV    STKKKT, 

And  invites  his  /rlends  and  palroiis  tit  cnU  and  Inspect  hfa 
new  nfflces.  General  Surgery  and  diseases  of  the  Eve,  Ear, 
Nose  and  Throat  are  given  special  attention.  Office  Honrs, 
12  to  3  and  7  to  8  p.  m.    Tclcpbonc  r.ain  5GM. 


FOR  THE  BEST  VALUE  IN  HATS  GO  TO 


C.    HERRMA.NN     &     CO.. 

The  only  Manufacturing  KetullerB  on  the  Coast. 
328    KEABNT    STREBT,  N«ar    Plae. 

Send  for  Ulustrated  CaUlogue. 


pELL  AND  DEVISADERO  STS.— FINE  7  AND 
8  room  flate,  corner  Fell  and  Devisadero; 
reached  hy  three  lines  of  cars ;  new ;  sanitary' 
plumbing;  rente  low.  Apply  at  room  6,  fifth  floor, 
222  Sansome  street. 


nCCiriENTflL   HOTEL, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

A  QUIET  HOME,  CENTRALLY  LOCATED. 

ISE      WHO      ArCRECIATE      COMF1 
ATTENT10.»J. 

WM.     B.    HOOPER,    Manager. 


SWAIN'S  RESTAURANT. 

213  Sutter  Street. 

ladies  will  find  no  more  desirable  place  fur  luncheOQ 
than  our  dining-ruom,  which  is  unexcelled  in  its  appoint- 
ments and  cuisine. 


ARTHUR    McEWBN'S    LETTER. 


HER  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

I  have  juat  finished  reading  the  sweetest  little  ro- 
mance, and  I  want  toadviseevery  one  else  to  read  it — 
Crockett's  "The  Lilac  Sunbonnet."  Perhaps  I  am 
away  behind  the  times;  possibly  it's  an  old,  old 
story  to  most  peoi>le,  but  it  has  given  me  so  much 
pleasure  that  I  felt  in  duty  bound  to  go  out  upon 
the  highway  and  tell  every  one  I  met  to  read  this 
Scotcli  romance.  I  tell  you  it's  a  pleasure  these 
days  to  get  hold  of  a  book  that  leaves  a  sweet  taste 
in  the  mouth.  I  don't  know  why  all  the  people 
who  write  books  make  them  so  horrible.  I  confess 
that  I  never  read  a  book  now  without  first  finding 
out  whether  it  deals  with  happy  people  or  not ;  and 
the  result  is  that  I  don't  do  uiucli  reading  of  up-^o- 
date  fiction,  because  the  people  are  all  so  miserable 
— they  are  either  leading  double  lives  or  they  have 
a  strain  of  insanity  in  their  blood,  or  they  want  to 
be  so  much  worse  than  they  are,  or  they  are  being 
punished  for  being  so  much  worse  than  they  ought 
to  have  been — anyway  they  are  miserable,  and  I 
don't  like  to  read  about  misery.  *'  The  Lilac  !Sun- 
bonnet"  is  my  kind  of  book.  Its  seniiment  is 
genuine,  and  its  humor  is  not  aggressive.  The 
right  people  marry  each  other,  and  they  have  real 
children,  not  heavenly  twins.  Tiie  hero  is  a  very 
possible  human  fellow,  who  isn't  a  bit  cynical,  and 
the  heroine  is  aclean-minded,  golden-haired,  coun- 
try girl. 

They  have  sentenced  a  poor  ncgress  in  Chicago 
to  be  tianged.and  a  San  Francisco  wonian  says  that 
she  doesn't  see  any  reason  why  the  same  punish- 
men'  shoiddn't  be  given  to  women  and  men  for  the 
same  crimes.  That's  a  kind  of  equal  rights  doctrine 
that  1  don't  believe  in.  But  1  suppose  this  San 
Francisco  woman  is  logical.  It  needed  this  sort  of 
a  case  to  show  women  who  are  so  bold  for  their 
rights,  that  the  greatest  blessing  they  can  enjoy  is 
not  any  right,  but  the  sweet  privilege  of  being 
thought  a  little  sacred  by  men.  Hang  women,  no 
matter  whatthey  are,aud  you  destroy  so  much  chiv- 
alry in  man's  nature,  and  chivalry  to  woman  is  the 
one  thing  we  cannot  afford  to  have  men  lose.  For  let 
ttiem  lose  that  and  we  are  gone.  The  world  will  be 
a  nasty  place  to  live  in  when  men  treat  women  as 
they  now  treat  each  other.  I  don't  care  to  be 
sworn  at  or  knocked  down;  I'd  rather  surrender 
my  chance  of  going  to  Congress  and  be  given  a  ee.tt 
in  a  crowded  car.  The  nearer  we  get  to  the  plane 
of  equality  with  men  the  worse  for  us.  There  are  a 
good  many  men  who  yet  believe  us  a  little  supt^rior 
to  them ;  in  the  name  of  all  i  hat's  good,  let  us  keep 
up  the  belief,  even  if  it  is  only  a  delusion. 

Of  course  I  don't  know  any  of  the  merits  of  the 
controversy  between  Mr.Claus  ypreckels  and  his  son, 
but  1  think  the  whole  thiuL'  shameful,  no  matter 
which  one  is  to  blame.  There  is  a  curse  as  well  as 
a  blessing  that  goes  with  money.  If  Claus  Spreckels 
had  remained  a  poor  grocer  or  a  very  modest 
-brewer,  he  might  have  had  his  boys  around  him  to 
the  last.  There  would  have  been  no  attacks  in  the 
papers,  no  suits  for  slander,  no  revealing  of  family 
relations  in  the  courts.  But  because  he  became 
rich  the  trouble  has  come  and  the  family  is  divided. 
There  are  a  gtod  many  ways  of  comforting  one- 
self for  lack  of  wealth,  and  one  of  these  is  to  see 
the  bitterness  that  it  breeds  among  very  decent 
folk. 

As  I  have  read  the  papers  each  day  I  have  ex- 
pected to  see  that  some  poor  father  had  gone  crazy 
over  the  killing  of  his  boy  or  girl  by  a  trolley  car 
and  had  put  into  action  the  Old  Testament  law  of 
an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  There 
must  be  something  seriously  wrong  with  our  street 
car  system.  Better  no  trolleys,  better  no  cars  at  all, 
than  this  sacrifice  of  children's  blood !  We  cannot 
afford  rapid  transit  if  mother's  hearts  must  be 
broken  as  the  price.  I  don't  know  much  about 
law,  but  it  seems  to  me  if  I  were  a  supervisor,  or 
whoever  ought  to  attend  to  such  things,  that  I 
could  find  some  way  of  stopping  this  murder. 
What  is  the  use  of  trying  to  make  a  city  look 
beautiful,  or  of  trying  to  increase  its  prosperity,  if 
mothers  live  in  constant  apprehension  that  their 
children  may  return  to  them  mangled  by  the 
wheels  of  street  cars?  And  children  are  not  the 
only  ones  in  danger.  I  was  riding  on  a  Hayes  street 
car  a  day  or  two  ago  when  we  came  within 
an  inch,  yes,  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  of  running  over 
a  white-liaired  old  lady  and  a  little  girl.  Tiiey 
were  crossing  the  street  when  our  car  shot  into 
them  from  Market  street. 

"  Why  don't  they  have  policemen  at  such  danger- 
ous places?"  I  asked  Jack,  when  I  had  recovered 
from  my  scare  and  could  draw  a  breath. 

"  The  city  can't  afford  it;  it's  too  poor,"  was  the 
reply. 

"Then  why  don't  the  street  car  people  furnish 
them?"  I  innocently  asked. 

"They're  too  rich,"  was  the  reply. 

It  was  explained  to  me  that  it  was  cheaper  for 
the  company  to  mutilate  and  kill  people,  and  settle 


the  damages  afterwards,  than  to  guard  against  snch 
acciilents  in  the  beginning.  Then  I  wished  that  I 
didn't  live  in  a  place  so  very  civilized.  Jack 
laughe<l  when  I  told  him  that  if  I  ever  was  run  over 
by  a  car  ho  should  refuse  cash  damages  f  r  his  loss, 
but  should,  instead,  turn  motorman  and  hold  his 
job  until  he  had  eased  his  conscience  by  running 
over  the  superintendent  of  the  ruad.  Betty. 


POEMS     BY     EUGENE    FIELD. 

IXUERSTOOD. 

Within  the  dewy  morning's  hush 
There  sang  a  niellov -throated  thrush, 
And  drop  by  drop  the  honeyed  tone 
Fell  on  white  stars  of  bloom  alone. 

I  know  not  did  the  flowers  below 
Hear  all  his  secret;  yet  aglow 
With  dawn  tlie  daisy  turned  her  eye 
To  greet  the  daytime  in  the  sky. 

Then  came  two  lovers  hand  in  hand 
On  journey  toward  love's  proniisid  land; 
And  bird  and  blossom,  light  and  tone, 
Were  understood  by  them  alone. 

THE  OLD   TtJNE. 

From  out  a  windless  realm  it  flowed 
Fragrant  and  sweet  as  balm  of  rose; 

Upon  its  breast  soft  sunlight  glowed, 
And  still  it  glides  where  the  jasmine  blows. 

An  old,  sweet  tune  of  other  days! 

Full  of  the  tint^  of  tlie  autumn  time; 
Scents  of  russets  and  August  h.aze 

Gathered  and  fell  like  thoughts   in    rhyme. 

Jlay  never  again  that  once-loved  tune 
Fail  in  my  heart  as  a  stream  that  flows ! 

Let  it  run  as  it  will  like  a  vine  in  June, 
Fragrant  and  sweet  as  a  summer  rose. 

SONG. 

Jly  heart  is  the  shore  when  the  tide  is  gone. 
And  the  argent  feet  of  a  lovely  dawn 
Walk  far  and  near  o'er  the  rocks  and  sand, 
With  a  lovely  space  'twixt  the  sea  and  land. 
For  thou  art  gone! 

i^ly  heart  is  the  sliorc  when  the  tide  has  come 
With  yearning  lips  and  songs,  and  some 
Have  waked  a  song  in  in  the  shore's   lus'i   grass 
Where  the  wild  rose  b'ooins  and  the  curlews  pass. 
For  thou  art  come! 

— Chicago  Record. 


REDUCING  THEM   TO  SILENCE. 

A  certain  English  commodore,  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  a  leg  in  a  shark  encounter,  was  beset 
wherever  he  went  with  questioners,  eager  to  know 
how,  when,  and  \\here  he  had  met  with  his  loss. 

He  finally  invented  an  expedient  for  suppressing 
his  tormentors.  He  would  promise  to  answer  them 
one  question,  but  only  one,  on  the  subject.  The 
question  invariably  was,  "  How  did  you  lose  your 
leg?"  and  the  invariable  answer,  "It  was  bit  off," 
which,  of  course,  left  his  hears  ten  times  more  cu- 
rious than  ever. 

Francis  Deak,  the  Hungarian  statesman,  used  to 
rid  himself  of  tiresome  visitors  in  much  the  same 
way  by  telling  them  the  following  story  : 

Once,  when  in  Paris,  Napoleon  paid  a  visit  to  a 
hospital  for  old  soldiers.  Among  the  inmates  was 
an  old  man  who  had  lost  an  arm.  The  emperor 
asked  him : 

"  Where  did  you  lose  your  arm?  " 

"At  Waterloo,  sire." 

"  Then,  no  doubt,  you  curse  the  emperor  and 
your  country  for  your  fate?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,"  siid  the  veteran,  "  for  the 
emperor  and  my  country  I  would  sacrifice  my  other 
arm." 

"  I  can  hardly  believe  it,"  said  the  emperor. 

The  soldier  immediately  drew  a  sabre  from  its 
sheath  and  chopped  off  the  other  arm.  At  this 
point  Deak  would  pause  and  look  at  the  visitor,  de- 
manding: "  What  is  your  opinion  of  such  an  ac- 
tion?" 

"A  most  sublime  act  of  self-sacrifice,"  the  visitor 
was  always  ready  to  declare  enthusiastically. 

"  With,  however,  one  flaw,"  wou  d  be  the  with- 
ering comment.  "  Pray,  how  could  a  one-armed 
man  contiive  to  cut  off  his  only  remaining  arm?  " 

The  story  never  failed  to  produce  the  desired 
effect. —  Youih^s  Companion. 


THE     HONEST    PHYSICIAN. 


And 


A  certain  man  was  hanged,  that  he  died, 
he  left  two  son",  honest  men. 

Now,  one  of  these  sons  was  a  blacksmith.  But 
the  other  became  a  physician.  And  after  that 
their  father  had  been  taken  from  them  these  broth- 
ers made  their  homes  in  other  lands. 

And  the  blacksmith  would  have  prospered. 
But  it  befell  that  one  asked  him  how  his  lather 


made  end.  And  the  blacksmith,  looking  angrily 
upon  him,  answered:  "He  was  hung."  tor  the 
blacksmith  was  an  honest  man. 

liowbeit,  presently,  when  a  horse  was  missing, 
men  gathered  and  hanged  the  blacksmith,  saying: 
"This  man  must  take  after  his  father."  So  the 
blacksmith  did  take  after  his  father,  but  whether 
he  cau;;ht  up  with  him  tlie  tale  telleth  not. 

And  at  the  same  time,  in  his  own  city,  one  in- 
quired of  the  physician  by  what  means  his  father 
died.    And  the  physician  covered  his  face  and  wept. 

But  while  he  wept  he  considered,  saying  within 
himself:  "It  I  say,  '  He  was  hanged,'  then  shall  I 
shock  this  man  and  give  him  pain,  and  it  is  my 
office  to  relieve  pain.  Nevertheless  I  must  tell  the 
truth." 

He  said,  therefore,  "My  father  died  of  heart 
failure.' '  And  again  he  wept,  the  questioner  weep- 
ing with  him. 

Then,  this  being  told,  men  said:  "Doubtless, 
since  his  father  died  of  heart  failure,  this  uood 
physician  and  loving  eon  hath  made  study  of  kin- 
dred diseases."     So  they  resorted  unto  him. 

And  the  physician  became  a  specialist.  And  he 
looked  at  them  who  came,  and  coughed  once  and 
sneezed  twice  and  demanded  one  hundred  dollars. 
And  they  gave  gladly,  for  the  physician  was  an 
honest  man. — Kate  Field's  Washington. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


At  Stockwell's  Theatre,  J.  K.  Emmelt  will  open 
on  Monday  night  with  a  two  weeks'  engagement 
in  "Fritz  in  a  Madhouse."  He  will  sing  the  new 
"  Lullaby  "  and  the  "  Bubble  Son.-."  H  mniett  is  a 
favorite  in  this  city,  and  Friedlander,  Gottlieb  & 
Co.  are  fortunate  in  securing  him  as  their  first  at- 
traction. 

The  Baldwin  has  been  closed  for  the  past  week. 
On  Monday  next  it  reopens  for  a  week's  engagement 
with  the  Whitney  Optra  Company  in  the  new 
operatic  extravaganza,  "  The  Bat -ing  Girl."  The 
theme  of  "  The  BathingGirl  "  is  the  love  of  the  na- 
tive-born American  for  the  impi>rted  British  aristo- 
crat. Ample  sway  is  given  and  taken  for  a  pleasant 
running  satire  on  snobbery  of  all  forms.  The  first 
two  scenes  are  laid  in  Newport,  introducing  a  be- 
wildering array  of  feminine  beauty  in  summer 
gowns,  picturesque  bathing  costumes,  and  the  lat- 
est cre.ition  in  the  way  of  dress  for  the  girl  bicy- 
clist. The  last  act  is  supposed  to  take  place  in  a 
New  York  dry  goods  emporium,  where  the  mana- 
gers have  secured  as  a  chief  attraction  a  real  live 
English  Lord  as  their  floor-walker. 

"  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me  "  has  been  playing 
its  second  week  at  the  California.  Peter  Dailey,  May 
Irwin,  and  Ada  Lewis  are  to  follow  next  week  in 
"A  Country  Sport." 

The  Equal  Right's  League  will  hold  a  public 
meetmg  on  Tuesday,  April  16th,  at  St.  George's 
Club,  317  Mason  street,  near  Geary,  beginning  at 
8  o'clock.  The  public  cordially  invited.  A  musical 
and  literary  programme,  including  a  lecture  enti- 
tled "  Woman  "  by  Mrs.  Mary  Shephard  Singer,  of 
New  York  City. 
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ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


DAVID  STONE  AND  MRS.  STEVENS. 

Death  of  Two  Notable  People  in  Different  Walks  of 
Life. 

New  York,  April  6,  1895. 

A  good  man  has  died  in  New  York.  Several 
other  good  men  have  died  here  to  be  sure,  but  they 
were  not  editors  of  daily  papers.  For  forty  years 
David  M.  btonc  was  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce,  and  when  he  retired  from  active  life  in 
1893  he  was  able  to  say  in  his  valedictory  that  he 
bad  never  written  a  word  which  he  did  not  believe 
to  be  true,  had  never  advocated  a  public  measure 
which  he  did  i»ot  believe  made  for  the  general  good, 
and  had  never  allowed  personal  feeling  or  partisan 
bias  to  cause  him  to  write  a  word  in  criticism  of 
any  man  which  he  did  believe  justified  on  the 
highest  public  grounds.  That  was  truly  something 
worth  saying.  As  he  threw  down  his  pen  and  went 
into  retirement  to  spend  his  last  few  days  with  his 
beloved  flowers,  lie  had  but  one  regret,  that  ho  had 
not  been  able  to  make  more  people  happy.  All 
who  knew  him  credit  him  with  having  lived  true 
to  the  honest  soul  that  was  in  him.  And  that,  too, 
in  New  York  city  as  an  editor  and  p  irt  proprietor 
of  a  daily  paper,  as  the  president  for  twenty-five 
years  of  the  Associated  I'ress.  That  he  lived  in 
tl:at  part  of  Urcater  New  York  called  Brooklyn, 
and  spent  more  liours  in  hi^  gardeu  than  in  his 
club,  may  partially  explain  the  editor's  tecret.  He 
was  a  fine  old,  gray-haired  man,  and  on  his  retire- 
ment from  hi.s  paper,  looked  forward  to  many  years 
of  peaceful  life,  for  he  had  taken  good  care  of  the 
physical  man,  being  one  of  the  noteworthy  riders 
to  be  seen  every  bright  day  in  Prospect  Park. 
M'hen  Wm.  CuUen  Bryant  was  editor  of  the  Pusl 
and  Parke  Godwin  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser 
the  three  were  often  together,  and  liner  figures, 
men  more  worthy  of  reverence.  New  York  has 
nevcrteen.  Journalistically,  Uavid  M.Stone  was  not 
up  to  date.  He  believed  more  in  maintaining  the 
character  of  his  paper  than  in  using  it  as  a  thing  of 
commerce,  though  1  am  glad  to  see  that  he  left  an 
estate  worth  over  half  a  million.  His  rule  as  to 
news  was  first  to  be  sure  that  it  was  news,  and 
often,  so  I  am  told  by  one  of  his  staff,  he  allowed 
his  paper  to  be  beaten  in  a  most  important  piece  of 
news  because  he  could  not  have  full  verification  of 
it.  He  was  the  old-style  journalist,  with  a  serious 
sense  of  the  re-^iKinsibility  of  his  position,  and  a 
writer  of  personal  opinion.  He  could  write  on  many 
subjects,  and  well.  No  doubt  his  verses,  of  which 
he  wrote  a  great  lumber,  will  be  collected  and 
made  into  a  memorial  volume.  /\nd  my  advice 
would  certainly  be  to  let  his  valedictory  editorial 
lead  the  book  as  introduction  to  the  man. 

I  cannot  but  contrast  the  life  of  Mr.  Stone  with 
that  of  -Mrs.  Paran  Stevens,  who  has  also  just  died. 
Mrs.  Stevens  was  a  necessary  woman,  and  she  did 
her  work  well.  It  is  necessary  to  have  people  who 
will  give  dinners  and  receptions,  plan  picnics  and 
prcmote  marriages.  At  all  these  things  Mrs. 
Stevens  was  im  adept.  She  miide  a  good  many 
people  happy  by  feeding  them  well,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  added  much  to  the  gayety  of  New 
York  social  life.  But  with  the  income  from  two 
million  dollars  and  some  principal  which  was  not 
in  trust,  Mth.  Stevens  gave  few  people  reason  to 
love  her  or  to  honor  and  revere  her  name  now  that 
she  is  gone,  ."-he  had  married  a  man  nearly  thirty 
years  her  senior,  and  on  his  death  determined  on 
making  a  social  name  for  herself  with  the  money 
he  had  left.  She  accomplished  her  purpose.  She 
was  tactful,  shrewd,  adroit  and  pushing,  and  am- 
bitious that  our  society  should  be  as  smart  as  any 
to  be  found  in  Europe;  hut  having  said  this,  you 
have8.iid  about  all.  Ihere  is  one  class  that  will 
miss  her— the  society  boys.  She  was  their  friend. 
I  douljt  it  there  ever  was  a  more  persistent  match- 
maker than  Mrs.  Stevens.  She  dearly  loved  the 
credit  often  given  her,  even  in  the  papers,  of  pro- 
moting marriages  between  members  of  the  Four 
Hundred.  1  heard  her  once  called  "  Society's  Ma- 
trimonial Bureau."  There  was  no  way  of  getting 
into  her  good  graces  so  ellectual  as  to  consult  her 
as  to  a  ixissible  matrimonial  alliance.  She  sought 
tor  the  honor  of  having  engagements  announced  at 
her  functions,  and  bitterly  resented  the  world  be- 
ing given  notice  of  an  approaching  maniage  before 
it  had  been  confided  to  her.  One  of  the  Have- 
meyers  is  said  to  have  taken  advantage  of  "Aun- 
tie's" promoting  i>ropen8ities  by  professing  de.'^ire 
to  marry  a  young  lady,  and  thus  causing  a  sudden 
outlturst  of  gorgeous  entertainments  and  splendid 
dinners  on  her  part.  The  young  lady,  who  was 
party  to  the  plot,  revealed  it  eventually  for  eelf- 
protection  against  ilie  stories  that  were  being  cir- 
culated regarding  her  prospective  engagement,  and 
"Auntie  "  Stevens  never  forgave  the  trick.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  there  will  he  fewer  marriages  of 
American  girls  with  English  and  other  noblemen 
hereafter,  for  .Mrs.  Stevens  dearly  loved  a  lord,  and 


made  herself  the  advance  agent  and  manager  of 
every  one  that  came  wife  and  fortune  hunting. 
Peace  be  to  her  ashes.  I  hope  she  wo'i't  cut  her 
husband  when  she  meets  him  on  the  other  side — 
he  was  only  a  hotel-kenper,  and  she  learned  not  to 
like  people  who  worked.  Findley. 


-THE  COMING  REVOLUTION." 

The  best  written  and  the  clearest  statement  of 
the  platform  of  the  economic  Radicals  of  the  day 
is  that  made  by  Mr.  Henry  L.  Call,  ard  just  pub- 
lished by  the  Arena  Publishing  Company.  The 
title  of  the  book  gives  its  table  of  contents,  "  The 
Coming  Revolution."  The  author  takes  as  his  text 
these  words  from  the  pen  of  Gen.  Francis  A. 
Walker :  "A  revolution  is  upon  us.  The  fountains 
of  the  great  deep  are  broken  up.  The  bonds  of 
tradition  and  barriers  of  authority  have  been  swept 
away.  Everything  oncedeemed  settled  uneconomic 
theory  is  now  audaciously  challenged."  There  is 
a  calmness  about  this  book  which  greatly  com- 
mends it.  Its  rhetoric  is  not  of  the  turgid  sort  so 
common  among  writers  of  the  New  School,  and  the 
author  deals  with  principles  in  a  broad  way,  refus- 
ing to  confuse  his  readers  with  a  mass  of  facts  and 
figures. 

Starting  from  the  postulate  that  it  is  not  to  any 
lack  of  wealth  in  the  world,  but,  instead,  to  man's 
institutions,  that  the  economic  troubles  of  the  day 
are  due,  Mr.  Call  proceeds  to  examine  and  criticize 
these  institutions  as  they  afl'ect  the  distribution  of 
wealth.  He  analyzes  the  meaus  by  which  the  very 
rich  have  obtained  their  wealth,  finding  that  the 
vast  fortunes  of  to-day  have  come  to  their  present 
possessors  either  by  inheritance,  through  monopoly 
of  land,  through  the  present  banking  system, 
through  the  building,  opt'ratiim,  and  wrecking  of 
railroads,  through  the  control  and  plunder  of  mar- 
kets, or  the  corporate  control  of  industry. 

"  Thus,  under  privilege,  the  use  of  the  world 
given  to  man  is  denied  to  him,  and  man  and  his 
labor  is  rated  as  a  mere  chattel,  a  mere  commodity, 
for  sale  in  the  markets  to  the  rich  who  own  the 
world;  liapijy,  indeed,  if  but  permitted  to  live  in 
it,  by  the  sutft-rance  and  in  the  service  of  these. 
Human  nature  becomes,  in  consequence,  groveling 
and  abject  on  the  one  hand,  or  insolent  and  de- 
bauched upon  the  other.  It  cannot  be  that  these 
things  will  continue ;  unless  relief  comes  and  speed- 
ily, unless  men  have  yet  the  nobility  to  burst  the 
fetters  which  enthrall  them,  and  hold  a  different 
language  to  privilege,  we  must,  even  as  other  peo- 
ples have  done,  give  way  and  place  to  some  newer 
and  nobler  civilization.  These  are  the  fruits  of 
privilege  1  Whither  are  we  drifting?  What  are  we 
to  do?" 

To  this  question  Mr.  Call  has  a  very  direct  an- 
swer— stop  these  privileges.  The  corporation,  being 
a  creation  of  law,  he  would  so  hedge  about  and 
condition  that  it  would  become  a  servant  not  a 
master;  market  jobbing  he  would  stop  by  law;  pri- 
vate control  of  transportation  and  other  public  util- 
ities he  would  put  an  end  to  by  making  them  gov- 
ernment enterprises;  financial  trouliles  would  cease 
if  the  sub-treasury  scheme  were  adopted  and  the 
producers  given  the  benefit  of  government  loans  in- 
stead of  the  bankers;  the  single-tax,  or  the  gradu- 
ated land  tax,  would  end  land  speculation  and  mo- 
nopoly, and  all  laws  of  inheritance  should  be  abol- 
ished. Surely  this  is  a  radical  enough  ]irogram 
to  please  any  revolutionist  who  stops  short  of 
socialism.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  author  is  not 
altogether  original  in  his  plan  of  relief.  He  does 
not  profess,  however,  to  be  a  discoverer.  One  of  the 
boldeft  chapters  in  his  book  is  that  on  the  institu- 
tion of  inheritance,  a  few  extracts  from  which  will 
give  the  course  of  its  reasoning: 

"By  the  present  institution  of  inheritance,  the 
world  with  all  its  accumulated  wealth  descends  to 
the  few  at  the  beginning  of  each  general  ion.  Less 
than  thirty  thousand  people,  it  is  said,  own  one- 
half  the  wealth  of  the  entire  country,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  less  than  one  hundredth  part  of  the 
population  owns  practically  the  whole  of  it. 

"  The  world  being  given  by  inheritance  to  the 
few,  the  many  are,  of  course,  deprived  of  its  use. 
But  the  world  is  made  for  man  to  live  in,  and  in  it 
he  must  live  if  he  is  to  live  at  all.  The  world  and 
its  wealth  held  as  the  absolute  property  of  any,  less 
than  the  whole  population,  and  man  is  denied 
the  right  to  live  in  the  world  into  which  he  is 
born.  He  then  lives  therein,  not  as  a  matter  of 
right,  but  by  the  mere  sufTerance  and  consent  of  its 
owners.  The  right  of  property  is  the  right  of  ex- 
clusion, and  the  owners  of  this  wealth  may  make 
their  own  terms  for  its  use,  or  altogether  withhold 
it  from  use  at  their  pleasure.  This  it  is  that  makes 
labor  a  servant,  for  that  wealth  is  capital,  and  labor 
has  only  its  service  to  give  in  exchange. 

"  They  who  formerly  owned  this  inlierited  wealth 
are  now  dead,  and  can  no  longer  have  any  right  in 
the  world  or  power  of  command  over  it.  Not  the 
dead,  but  the  living  own  the  world.    Former  gen- 


erations held  possession  of  the  world  in  their  day, 
lived  in  it,  enjoyed  its  fruits,  and  made  such  dis- 
tribution of  it  among  themselves  as  they  saw  fit. 
There  came  a  time,  however,  when  nature  herself 
seta  bound  to  their  interest  in  the  world;  death 
ends  all  earthly  enjoyments  and  all  earthly  rights. 
But  that  which  is  no  longer  theirs  to  possess  or  en- 
joy, is  not  theirs  to  bestow  by  deed  or  gift.  Any 
such  attempt  is  but  to  arrogate  to  the  dead  the 
right  to  govern  the  living. 

"  Inheritance  is,  indeed,  the  privilege  of  all  priv- 
ileges. If  this  one  privilege  be  allowed  to  stand, 
the  correction  of  all  others  will  afford  but  partial 
relief.  The  tyranny  of  capital  will  still  remain ;  the 
wealth  bestowed  by  inheritance  will  draw  to  itself, 
bj'  its  inherent  power  over  labor,  the  wealth  created 
by  society ;  and  the  concentration  of  the  world's 
wealth  will  still  go  on,  until  it  becomes  more  and 
more  in  each  succeeding  age  the  world  of  the  rich, 
and  society  becomes  more  and  more  pauperized." 

Mr.  Call,  therefore,  argues  for  the  necessity  of 
putting  a  low  limit  on  the  amount  that  can  be  dis- 
posed of  by  will  (he  suggests  $100,000),  the  re- 
mainder of  all  estates  to  go  to  the  community.  The 
book  is  for  sale  at  the  Popular  Book  Store,  10  Post 
street. 


PROFESSIONAL   CARDS. 


G.  WHITFIELD   LANE, 

ATTORNEY    AT   LAW, 
197  Crocker  BulWing,  S«n  Frauchco     Teleplione  Main  17M. 


LEE    D.    CRAIG, 

NOTAK?    PUBLIC    AND    COMMISSIONER   OF    DEEDS 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet  Catiforciaand  Pine,  8aa  Francisco,  C»L 

JOHN    P.    SIEBE, 

KIRtf      AND      N1A.R1IMH;      INSURANCE;. 
Orricg,  416  CALIFORNIA  ST.        Telepnone,  Main  1163. 


DAVIS     &     HILL, 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW, 
N.  W.  Cor.  Ninth  and  Broadway, 


Rooms  13,  13  and  U. 


OAKLANn.   CAL. 


HENRY    E.    HIGHTON, 

ATTOKNEY"  AND  COnNSELLOR, 
Booms  36-39,  founh  Floor,  Mills  Building,     San  Francisco. 

W.    W.    KOOTE, 

ATTORNEY    AT    LAW, 
310  Ploe  Street.  San  Francisco. 


W.  T.   BAOOETT, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 
324  Pine  Street,  San  Fb.\ncisco,  Cai.. 

J.       P.       C  0  W  D  E  R  Y, 

A  rTORN  E  Y-AT-LA  W, 
Old  Odd  Fellows'  Building,  No,  3i5  Montgomcrr  Street, 


JAMES  SIMPSON,  M.  D. 


S91   POST    ST. 

Hours:   1  to  3  1 


BEN.    MORQAN, 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
507  MoNTOOMsnv  St.       Rooms  1  and  2.      San  Francisco. 

FRANK   R,    WHITCOMB, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 
Rooms  171-174,  Crocker  Building.  San  Francisco. 


HENLEY  &  COSTELLO, 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW, 
101  Sansome  Street, 


Ban  FBANCI8C0. 


LICK    LAUNDRY, 

WM.  McCRAOKEN,  Prop. 
TeUphone    1780.  NO.    9    LICK    PI.ACB. 


NOTWE    TO    CREDITORS. 

Estate  of  Chftrles  Andlauer,  deceased. 

Notice  la  hereby  slven  by  the  nndersigned.  AdmlniBtrator 
of  the  Kstatc  of  the  e«id  deceased,  to  the  creditors  of,  and  all 
persons  having  cUlniH  aRulnst.the  said  deceased,  to  exhibit 
ihem  with  the  necessary  vouchere.  within  four  (A)  months 
after  the  flrst  publication  of  this  notice,  to  the  sain  Admluls- 
trator  at  hlsofflce,  819  Pine  street,  San  Francisco,  California, 
the  Bauic  beiiiR  his  place  for  the  transaction  of  the  i-Uhlness 
of  the  said  estate  In  the  Clly  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
State  of  California. 

A.   0.  FREESE. 
Adtnlnlstrator  o  f  the  Estate  of  Charles  Audlauer,  deceased 

Dated  at  Ban  FrancUco,  April  1,  18^6. 

J.  J>.  Sdllivan,  Attorney  for  Administrator, 

319  Pin*  street,  San  FranolBco,  California. 
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LORD  ROSEBERY. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  article  in  the  April 
magazines — and  what  a  library  they  do  make ! — is 
a  brief  review  of  Lord  Rosebery's  fiireer,  and  an 
analysis  of  his  powers,  by  Justin  McCarthy,  in  the 
Forum.  The  ta»k  surely  was  a  most  delicate  one. 
Justin  McCarthy  is  the  leader  of  the  Irish  party 
and  is  the  ally  of  the  Liberals.  But  he  is  also  an 
historian.  To  eulogize  the  Liberal  premier  might 
imperil  Mr.  McCarthy's  place  as  a  man  fit  to  write 
history.  To  criticise, on  the  other  hand,  would  lay 
the  Irish  leader  oi)en  to  the  question  :  "  Wliy  do 
you  support  such  a  man?  "  The  McCurtliy  opinion 
of  Rosebery  is  therefore  something  worth  knowing. 
In  a  sentence,  that  opinion  is  that  it  depends  only 
upon  Lord  Rosebery  himself  to  become,  in  the 
truest  sense,  a  great  English  Prime  Minister.  "  He 
has  the  strength  for  the  place.  Nobody  doubts 
that.  Will  he  put  forth  that  strength?  "  There  is 
the  question  Justin  McCarthy  cannot  answer.  To 
him  Lord  Rosebery  is  a  puzzle.  He  really  does  not 
know  what  to  make  of  a  man  who  seems  indifferent 
as  to  whether  he  is  premier  or  not,  and  yet  works 
harder  than  any  other  politician  of  the  day.  A 
remarkable  man  Lord  Rosebery  must  be  not  to 
have  satisfied  any  faction  of  his  following  that 
their  programme  is  his,  and  yet  to  make  all  Ijelieve 
that  he  is  their  greatest  hope.  Justin  McCarthy 
cites  an  instance  of  Rosebery's  ability  as  a  puzzler, 
his  speech  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Home  Rule 
bill  in  the  Lords:  "Every  one  agrees  that  the 
speech  was  admirably  delivered  and  was  brilliant 
with  sparkling  rhetoric.  But  as  to  the  argument 
and  the  probable  effect  of  the  speech  there  was, 
even  among  Irish  Home  Rulers,  the  widest  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  'i/  n\gt  pas  arrive  CttU  fuisf'  I 
asked  of  one  friend  who  on  the  whole  was  disap- 
pointed. 'Come — no — not  yet — but  hell  come 
another  time,'  was  the  answer.  That  indeed 
became  my  own  impression  from  a  comparison  of 
differences  of  opinion.  It  was  the  old  puzzle  over 
again.  It  is  a  puzzle  still.  Why  did  he  not  put 
forth  all  his  strength?  Nobody  said — or  says  to-day 
— that  he  has  put  forth  all  his  strength  and  done 
all  he  can  do." 

It  is  a  curious  thing — this  faith  in  a  man  who  is 
not  understood,  this  belief  that  he  will  do  some- 
thing really  great  one  day,  this  confidence  in  a 
leader  who  gives  no  satisfaction.  "Men  who  have 
come  much  more  lately  that  he  into  the  field  of 
politics  here  have  already  given  their  measure.  We 
know  what  we  may  fairly  expect  from  them.  Take 
for  example  the  present  Home  Secretary,  Mr. 
Asquith.  Mr.  Asquith  won  a  sudden  and  grtat 
success.  He  is  one  of  the  foremost  debaters  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Name  the  best  sis  men  we 
have,  and,  choose  them  how  you  will,  you  must  put 
Mr.  Asquith  among  them.  But  it  is  not  to  under- 
value Mr.  Asquith  if  we  say  we  know  what  he  can 
do.  Lord  Rosebery  has  not  yet  shown  all  that  he 
can  do.  He  has  a  great  game  to  play — most  of  us 
feel  ready  to  put  our  money  on  his  winning  it ;  but 
he  has  not  won  it  as  yet :  not  so,  even  though  he  is 
Prime  Minister.  This  in  itself  is  a  high  tribute  to 
Lord  Ro^ebery — for  see  what  he  has  done.  He  has 
twice  been  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affaii-s, 
and  achieved  a  complete  success  in  that  most  diiii- 
cult  and  delicate  business,  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy — a  success  acknowledged  by  political  enemy 
as  cordially  as  by  personal  friend.  He  is  uow  Prime 
Minister — in  succession  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  is 
one  of  the  best  speakers  that  tlie  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  can  put  forward.  He  is  powerful  and 
persuasive  as  a  platform  orator;  his  after-dinner 
speeches  are  triumphs  of  easy  brilliancy.  What 
can  we  expect  him  to  do  more?  What  can  any  one 
expect  him  to  do  more?  Yet  the  answer  would  be 
given  in  much  the  same  words  by  everybody  here 
who  is  interested  in  the  question :  we  do  expect 
Lord  Rosebery  to  do  more;  we  want  more  from 
him ;  we  do  not  believe  that  he  has  yet  given  us  the 
best  he  has  to  give;  we  shall  be  disappointed  if 
even  this  that  he  has  achieved  is  all  he  is  to 
achieve." 

All  that  most  Americans  know  of  Lord  Rosebery 
is  that  when  he  was  a  boy  he  told  somebody  that 
he  was  determined  on  marrying  the  riciiest  heiress 
in  England,  winning  the  Derby,  and  being  Premier, 
all  of  which  he  has  done.  A  few  of  the  things  that 
Mr.  McCarthy  says  of  him  may  tlierefore  be  inter- 
esting. "  Lord  Rosebery  is  forty-seven,  but  he 
looks  ever  so  many  years  younger.  He  has  a  singu- 
larly boyish  face.  The  very  gravity  of  the  face, 
when  it  is  grave,  is  like  the  occasional  and  portent- 
ous gr.ivity  of  an  Eton  schoolboy.  When  the  face 
brightens  into  mirth,  as  it  often  does,  the  mirth  is 
the  roguish  merriment  of  a  schoolboy.  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  solemn  and  staid  persons  are 
eepecially  puzzled  about  Lord  Rosebery.  He  can- 
not be  in  earnest,  such  people  often  say.    Look  at 


his  face  I     He  has  not  a  serious  thought  in  him  for 
more  than  five  minutes  together." 

For  a  long  time  ho  held  the  office  of  chair- 
man of  the  London  County  Council.  "I  declare 
for  myself,"  says  Mr.  McCarthy,  "as  a  man  not 
quite  unused  to  hard  work,  that'l  think  the  chair- 
manship of  the  London  County  Council  is  business 
enouuh  for  anybody.  It  would  he  enough  forme, 
without  looking  after  etuds  and  racing;  without 
presiding  over  commissions  and  committees ;  with- 
out being  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs;  without 
speaking  at  all  manner  of  public  meetings  in  all 
parts  of  the  country;  without  delivering  after- 
dinner  speeches;  without  preparing  rectorial  ad- 
dresses to  universities,  and  without  trying  to 
reform  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Rosebery,  how- 
ever, continued  to  be  for  a  hmg  time  one  of  the 
most  reguUr  attendants  at  the  County  Council 
meeting-1.  Not  a  lazy  nobleman  of  the  traditional 
sort  most  certainly  — no  Lonl  Foppington  was 
there.  Yet  to  look  at  Lord  Rosebery  one  might 
fancy  him  the  very  personification  of  bright,  easy, 
elegant  idlers.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  energetic. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  any  great  desire  to  do 
anything  except  emit  a  joke." 

"I  first  heard  of  him  as  a  brilliant  after-dinner 
speaker  at  literary  and  theatrical  banquets.  He 
then  appeared  to  lie  a  young  man  given  naturally 
more  to  literature  and  the  drama  than  to  the  dry 
work  of  politics.  He  was  looked  upon  as  one  who 
had  more  inclination  for  the  pleasures  than  the 
busine.=s  of  life.  He  was  a  racing  man,  fond  of  the 
turf  and  of  all  that  belonged  to  it.  Now  it  is  dis- 
tinctly in  favor  of  a  man's  popularity  in  England 
that  he  should  be  a  votary  of  the  turf.  The  people 
do  not  desire  that  their  leading  statesnifn  should 
be  ascetics.  It  is  an  additional  attraction  in  a 
public  man  that  he  should  be  a  lover  of  sport  in 
one  form  or  another.  Many  a  sturdy  Tory  softened 
toward  John  Bright  because  he  was  known  to  be 
an  ardent  lover  of  trout  and  salmon  fishing.  Mr. 
Parnell  was  once  enthusiastically  cheered  by  the 
Tory  squires  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  he 
declared,  on  the  occasion  of  some  discussion  about 
hunting,  that  in  Ireland  he  never  saw  a  man  in  the 
field  look  out  for  a  g.ip,  and  that  if  Englishmen 
came  to  his  native  county  he  would  show  them 
what  was  meant  by  straight  riding  across  country. 
Much  as  the  Tory  squires  detested  his  political 
principles,  they  thought  there  must  be  something 
in  the  man  who  thus  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
hunting  field.  Therefore  Lord  Rosebery's  love  of 
sport  scored  heavily  for  him  with  one  section  of  the 
community,  and  his  after-dinner  speaking  and  his 
love  of  the  theatre  scored  heavily  for  him  with  an- 
other. 

"  Then  he  was  known  to  be  a  man  of  high  cul- 
ture. He  was  selected  Lord  Rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Atierdeen  in  1,S78,  and  Lord  Rector  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1880,  and  he  was 
fond  of  the  society  of  authors  and  men  of  letters. 
He  had,  indeed,  a  great  many  sides  to  his  charac- 
ter. As  Savage  Lander's  words  put  it,  he  '  warmed 
both  hands  before  the  fire  of  life.'  " 

He  has  written  a  book,  a  life  of  the  younger  Pitt, 
which  Mr.  McCarthy  considers  so  good  that  he 
speaks  of  it  as  a  "  considerable  addition  to  English 
literature."  He  is,  too,  a  most  charming  talker. 
"  It  would  be  hard  to  find  out  tlie  book  of  our  time 
or  of  others  about  which  he  cannot  talk.  I  can 
hardly  imagine  a  conversation  being  started  among 
educated  people  in  which  he  is  not  qualified  to 
bear  a  leading  part."  Truly  England's  Premier, 
whose  life  was  all  but  despaired  of  recently,  is  a 
most  remarkable  man  whom  the  world  cannot 
spare,  not  just  yet,  not  till  he  has  become  less  of  a 
puzzle. 

FOLLY     AS    IT    FLIES. 

She — "  Tell  me ;  when  you  were  in  the  army  were 
you  cool  in  the  hour  of  danger?"  He — "Cool?  I 
actually  shivered!  " — Boston  Transcript. 

"  It  seems,"  said  Uncle  Allen,  who  was  looking 
at  a  pictureof  thefindingof  Moses,  "  he  went  early, 
but  he  didn't  avoid  the  rush." — Chicago  Tribune. 

"  I  heg  of  you  to  pay  me  what  you  owe  me." 
"Can't  do  it."  "Well,  just  give  me  enough  so 
that  I  can  begin  a  suit  against  you." — Texas  Si/t- 
ings. 

"Where  be'est  thee  gwine,  Jarge?"  "Baint 
gwine  nowhere !  "  "  But  thee  must  be  gwine  some- 
where !  "  "  N.aw,  Oi  baint !  Oi  be  comiu'  back !  " 
—Fall  Mall  Budget. 

Tom  Singleton — "I  hear  you're  engaged.  Con- 
gratulate you,  my  boy!"  Benny  Dictus — "You 
didn't  hear  it  quite  right.  I'm  married."  Tom 
Singleton — "  Oh !    E^ccuse  me,  old  man." — Puck. 

Caller—"  Is  Miss  Sweetie  at  home?  "  New  Girl 
— "Yis,  sor."  Caller^"  Is  she  engaged?"  New 
Girl — "Wull,  from  th'  crushed-up  look  them  big 
sleeves  had  phwn  Oi  wint  in  to  stir  th'  foire,  Oi 
should  say  she  wax."— New  York  Weekly. 


Yale's 


Tonic 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  affords 
me  great  pleasure  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  my  Hair  Tonic,  which 
is  the  first  and  only  remedy  known  to 
chemistry  which  positively  turns  gray 
hair  back  to  its  original  color  without 
dye.  I  personally  indorse  its  action 
and  give  the  public  my  solemn  guaran- 
tee that  it  has  been  tested  in  every  con- 
ceivable way,  and  has  proved  itself  to 
be  the  only  hair  specific.  It  stops 
HAIR  FALLING  immediately  and  creates 
a  luxurious  growth.  It  is  not  sticky  or 
greasy;  on  the  contrary,  it  makes  the 
hair  soft,  youthful,  fluffy,  and  keeps  it 
in  curl.  For  gentlemen  and  ladies 
with  hair  a  little  gray,  streaked  gray, 
entirely  gray,  and  with  BALD 
HEADS,  it  is  specially  recommended. 

All  druggists  sell  it.  Price,  $i;  .six 
for  $5. 

If  Anybody  Offers  a  Substitute  Sban  Tbem. 


MME.  M.  YALE,  Health  and  Complexion 
Specialist,  Yale  Temple  of  Beauty,  No.  146  State 
street,  Chicago. 

LANGLEY  *  MICHAELS,  KEDINGTON  & 
CO.  and  MACK  &  CO.  Wholastle  Druggist*,  San 
Francisoo,  are  supplying  the  Pacific  Ooaet. 
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WHEN  MARIA  JANE  IS  MAYOR. 

When    Maria    Jane's    elected    to    the    mayoralty 

chair 
There'll  be  many  wrongs  corrected  that  are  now 

appar'*nt  there. 
The  sidewalks  will  be  carpeted,  the  streets  swept 

thrice  a  day, 
The  alleys  be  as  fragrant   as  fields  of  new-mown 

hay. 
What   with   parties  and  receptions  and  occasion- 
ally a  ball, 
There  will   be  a  transformation  around  the  City 

Hall. 
And  each  ward  in  the  city  will  be  represented 

then 
By    lovely  alderwomen   instead   of   horrid   alder- 
men. 
When  Maria  Jane  is  Mayor,  none  but  ladies  will, 

of  course, 
Be  appointed  members  of  the  city  police  force. 
And    in    iheir   bloomer  uniforms   they'll    look  so 

very  sweet 
The   "gang"   to  be  arrested   will   consider  it  a 

treat. 
The  stores  will  be  compelled   to   have  a  bargain 

sale  each  day, 
And  for  chewing  gum  and  soda  you  will  not  be 

asked  to  pay. 
Oh,  great  reforms  will  be  projected,  all  the  wrongs 

will  be  corrected 
When    Maria    Jane's    elected   to   the   mayoralty 

chair. 

—  WilHani  Wesi,  in  Chicago  Record. 


A  CORRALFUL  OF  BULLS. 

Here  is  a  tempting  announcement  by  a  dealer  in 
cheap  shirts:  "They  won't  last  long  at  this 
price." 

A  man  standina  in  the  aisle  of  a  theater  was 
sarcastically  asked  if  lie  knew  he  was  opaque.  "  Sure 
I'm  not.     My  name's  O'Brien,"  was  the  answer. 

At  at  English  watering  place  appears  the  sign : 
"  Visitors  are  cautioned  against  bathing  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  this  spot,  several  persons  hav- 
ing been  drowned  here  lately  by  order  of  the 
authorities." 

In  Moore's  "Diary"  there  is  a  story  of  a  man 
gelling  a  lior^e.  The  would-be  purchaser,  anxious 
about  his  leaping  powers,  asks:  "Would  he  take 
timber?"  "He'd  jump  over  your  head."  replies 
the  seller;  "  I  don't  know  what  you  call  that.' 

A  visitor  to  Niagara  was  watching  the  car  start 
which  is  raised  orlowered  on  Vie  incline  plane  by 
Bteam  power,  but,  not  liking  the  look  of  the  track, 
did  not  go  down  himself.  After  the  car  had  started 
he  turned  to  the  man  in  chage  and  said :  "  Sup- 
pose, sir,  that  the  rope  should  break?"  The  visitor 
was  thinking  of  pos.sible  danger;  the  man  only  re- 
phed,  "  Oh,  they  all  paid  before  they  went." 

The  late  Duke  of  Rutland,  walking  one  morning 
in  the  grounds  of  Belvoir,  met  a  gamekeeper's 
little  girl.  "  Well,  little  one,"  he  said,  "  what  do 
you  call  your.'-elf?"  "  For  what  we  are  about  to 
receive  may  tlie  Lord  make  us  tiuly  thankful,"  was 
the  child's  astonishicg  reply,  but  its  irrelevance 
was  explained  when  it  was  discovered  that  the 
little  one's  mother  had  said  to  her :  "If  you  meet 
the  Duke  be  quite  sure  to  say,  '  Your  Grace.' " 

Miss  Kdgeworth  and  her  sister  had  been  staying 
with  Lord  Lands.lowne  at  Bowood,  and  on  the 
morning  of  their  departure,  as  their  host  was  hand- 
ing the  novelist  to  the  carriage,  he  said  very  cour- 
teously: "I  am  sorry  you  cannot  stay  longer," 
to  which  came  the  unlookel-for  retort:  "Oh,  but 
my  lord,  we  caul"  Tnere  was  only  one  cmrse 
open.  The  trunks  were  taken  down,  the  carriage 
sent  away,  and  to  the  lonsternation  of  their  guests, 
the  ladies  re-entered  the  house. 


RIDINQ  M;aDEMY. 

COMPETENT    INSTRUaXORS. 
CSMENT    FLOORS. 
PADDED    WALLS. 

COLUMBIA"  . 

—AND— 

HARTFORD 
BICYCLES. 

VISTORS    WELCOME 

POPE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

3:14    Post    street, 

H.C.JOHNSON,  Manager,  Han  Fr.incisco 


CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

AL.  HAYMAN  &  CO., (Incorporated.) Peopmetobs 


NBXT   WBEJK.   ^40^IDA.Y,  APRIt,  16, 


PETER    E.    DAILEY, 

In  John  J.  McNallys  Latest  and  Ilapplfst  Eir..rt, 

A    COUNTRY  SPORT. 

Supported  by  the  followiug  iiucxceUed  array  of  artists; 
JohuG.  Sparks,  F.  J.  Callahan,  James  F.  Callalui 


Mary  Marvclle 
OUie  Evans, 
Freda  Dtpeiv^, 
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Installmenta. 
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Though  hell  has  ceased  to  be  a  reality  to 
modern  minds,  belief  in  the  existence  of  dev- 
ils will  survive  as  long  as  mankind  does. 
They  do  not  come  from  the  pit,  but  walk 
about  among  us  in  our  own  likeness.  We 
touch  elbows  with  them,  converse  with  them, 
do  business  with  them,  sit  at  table  with  them, 
and  they  appear  as  human  as  ourselves. 
Seemingly,  they  are  ordinary  men,  and  it  is 
only  when  they  choose  to  reveal  themselves, 
or  are  driven  by  their  devilish  instincts  into 
hideous  deeds  that  they  become  known  for 
what  they  are.  Then  normal  men  and 
women  shrink  in  horror  from  them,  as  they 
would  were  they  suddenly  to  encounter,  at 
dusk,  in  a  lonely  place,  a  creature  with  a  hu- 
man body  and  the  face  of  a  pig  or  a  tiger. 
There  have  been  unfortunates  physically  so 
horrible  to  the  sight  that  they  have  lived  and 
died  in  seclusion,  or  gone  abroad  only  when 
veiled.  There  are  others  whose  deformity  is 
moral,  and  their  masks  are  faces  as  intelli- 
gent and  pleasing  as  the  average.  San  Fran- 
cisco has  had  experience  of  one  of  these  mon- 
sters the  past  week,  and  has  been  shocked 
and  roused  as  a  community  seldom  is;  for 
though  the  books  familiar  to  medical  men, 
and  known  to  all  students  of  the  history  of 
morals,  record  the  strange  and  fearful  deeds 
done  by  human  fiends,  this  knowledge  is  not 
common,  and  when  a  glimpse  of  it  is  given 
by  a  crime  of  indescribable  atrocity,  the  crime 
is  regarded  as  unprecedented,  and  amazes  as 
well  as  infuriates  the  multitude. 


It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  man  who 
murdered  the  two  girls  whose  bodies  were 
found  in  the  Emmanuel  Baptist  church  is  an 
unnatural,  amoral  idiot.  But  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  a  moral  idiot  is  not  to  be  held  ac- 
countable. The  second  murder,  though  accom- 
panied by  outrage,  was  obviously  done  to  pre- 
vent the  discovery  of  the  first.  The  monster, 
therefore,  had  a  perfectly  sane  realization  of 
the  legal  consequences  of  his  acts.  That  is 
always  the  case  with  such  beings,  else  they 
could  not  pass  among  us  as  normal  men 
while  undiscovered.  The  ingredients  that 
make  up  human  nature  can  be  so  mixed  as  to 
leave  an  individual  devoid  of  the  moral  sense, 
and  yet  fully  capable  intellectually  of  recog- 
nizing the  existence  of  that  sense  in  others. 
A  man  born  blind  knows  that  those  around 
him  have  seeing  eyes.  Thomassen,  the  dy- 
namite fiend,  who  horrified  the  world  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  lived  in  New  York 
for  years  as  a  prneperous  merchant.     He  had 


a  luxurious  home,  a  lovely  wife,  and  was  an 
affectionate  husband  and  father.  Neverthe- 
less, Thomassen's  bu.siness  was  to  ship  over- 
insured  goods,  to  inclose  in  one  of  his  bales 
an  infernal  machine  so  timed  that  it  would 
sink  vessels  in  mid-ocean  with  all  on  board, 
and  without  an  instant's  warning.  He  was 
in  Breraerhaven,  arranging  for  one  of  his 
shipments,  when  a  premature  explosion  on 
the  docks  blew  off  his  mask,  and  he  showed 
his  appreciation  of  legal  consequences  by 
shooting  himself  before  he  could  be  arrested. 
Thomassen  had  passed  middle  age  without 
exciting  the  faintest  surmise  that  he  w.a?  un- 
like other  men  in  his  nature.  The  revelation 
of  the  truth  drove  insane  the  unsuspecting 
woman  who  had  borne  his  children.  Jesse 
Pomeroy,  the  boy  who  loved  to  tie  up  and 
torture  his  younger  playmates,  was  another 
monster  of  a  different  type.  The  slayer  of 
the  two  girls  in  the  San  Francisco  church  is 
the  kind  of  fiend  in  whom  sexual  passion 
and  the  impulse  to  kill  are  conjoined.  Such 
creations  differ  from  common  criminals  in 
that  their  crimes  are  not  the  fruit  of  deprav- 
ity— of  wickedness  that  results  from  the  pro- 
gressive descent  of  normal  natures.  Mon- 
sters, like  poets,  are  born  to  be  what  they  are. 
What  to  them  is  a  temptation  irresistible 
might  not  suggest  the  possibility  of  an  evil 
deed  to  others,  or,  if  the  ordinary  villain 
should  think  of  the  evil,  either  his  humanity 
or  his  fear  of  punishment  would  give  him 
self-control. 

The  philospher  may  occupy  himself  with 
the  question  whether  where  there  is  no  power 
of  resistance  there  can  be  moral  responsi- 
bility. The  practical  question  is  a  social 
one.  If  the  Examiner's  grizzly  bear  at  the 
Park  should  break  from  his  cage  and  come 
sauntering  down  Market  street,  without  any 
sense  of  moral  responsibility,  the  philosopher, 
as  well  as  other  people,  would  be  acutely 
conscious  of  the  expediency  of  killing  the 
bear.  So  long  as  society  thinks  it  right  to 
take  human  life  in  self-defense,  the  moral 
monster  cannot  be  exempted  from  the  gal- 
lows. Even  those  partial  lunatics,  like  Gui- 
teau  and  Prendergast,  who  know  what  the 
law  is  and  yet  defy  its  penalties  from  mo- 
tives that  can  be  understood  by,  but  would 
not  actuate,  sane  men,  are  usefully  hanged, 
since  their  punishment  does  unquestionably 
frighten  and  warn  other  homicidal  cranks. 
When  the  murderer  of  the  two  poor  girls 
whose  dreadful  fate  has  moved  the  hearts  of 
so  many  thousands,  is  brought  to  trial,  his 
attorneys,  if  his  guilt  shall  be  indisputable, 
will  doubtless  plead  insanity,  on  the  ground 
that  no  man  in  his  senses  could  perpetrate 
deeds  so  frightful.  The  answer  to  that  must 
be  that  on  this  principle,  a  murderer  in  order 
to  secure  immunity  has  but  to  add  to  his  deed 
incidents  of  unusual  barbarity.  The  lawyers 
and  the  doctors  have  long  been  at  war  on  the 


question  of  where  responsible  insanity  ends 
and  irresponsible  insanity  begins.  Perhaps 
when  we  become  more  civilized  we  shall  be 
national  enough  to  adopt  the  compromise  of 
disposing  of  doubtful  cases  by  substituting 
chloroform  for  the  rope.  Sane  people  have 
rights  as  well  as  the  insane,  and  the  right  to 
protection  from  homicidal  lunatics  is  one  of 
them.  No  man  who  when  out  of  his  mind 
commits  a  murder  ought  ever  again  to  be 
given  his  liberty.  And  a  good  man  who  in 
a  fit  of  lunacy  takes  life  must,  on  reg.aining 
his  senses,  feel  that  it  would  have  been  intel- 
ligent mercy  to  chloroform  him  ere  he 
.awoke  to  the  fearful  consciousness  of  what 
he  has  become.  As  for  the  monster  of 
Emmanuel  Church,  the  legal  rule  of  knowl- 
edge of  right  and  wrong  and  of  consequences 
will  fit  his  mental  state  as  closely  as  the 
rope  will  fit  his  neck. 


San  Francisco,  dismayed,  horror-stricken 
and  vengeful,  was  in  the  mood  for  lynching, 
had  that  been  practicable.  That  was  natural, 
but  not  everything  which  is  natural  is  right. 
There  is  upon  the  authorities  always  the 
duty  of  repressing  lawlessness,  and  surely 
there  is  upon  the  press  the  concurrent  obli- 
gation to  do  what  it  may  to  calm  turbulent 
popular  emotions,  .and  so  aid  the  authorities 
in  preserving  order.  If  the  murders  in  the 
church  disgraced  human  nature,  some  of  our 
newspapers  brought  shame  on  San  Francisco. 
On  Sunday  morning,  the  Examiner,  for  ex- 
ample, when  the  city  was  highly  excited, 
printed  an  editorial  article  which  opened 
thus: 

The  hideous  crime  committed  yesterday  at  the 
Emmanuel  Baptist  Church  is  one  of  the  things  that 
lead  a  community  to  find  merit  in  lynch  law.  If 
such  a  thing  had  happened  in  the  South  somebody 
would  have  been  hanged  before  night.  It  might 
not  have  been  the  right  man,  but  bestijil  savages 
would  have  had  a  warning,  and  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood  would  have  felt  that  they  had  purged 
themselves  of  complicity  in  guilt. 

That  is  to  say,  when  a  hideous  crime  has 
been  committed  it  is  praiseworthy  to  lynch 
somebody,  the  guilty  man  preferably,  but 
better  an  innocent  man  than  nobody.  Bes- 
tial savages  are  to  be  civilized  by  the  exam- 
ple of  a  community  committing  murder  in 
order  that  it  may  testify  its  detestation  of 
murder.  The  morals  and  logic  of  the2?.ra7rt- 
iner  are  all  its  own.  I  doubt  if  in  the  whole 
country  another  newspaper  of  equal  stand- 
ing could  be  found  cap.able  of  uttering  such 
ferocious  idiocy.  It  is  but  fair  to  presume 
that  the  editor  was  off  guard,  and  that  a 
frenzied  reporter  was  permitted  to  break  into 
the  opinion  department — one  of  the  large 
and  detestable  sort  of  reporters  who  in  all 
the  local  journals  have  been  displaying  their 
mindless  energies  by  piling  up  rubbish  anent 
this  crime.  One  of  them,  intellectual  broth- 
er to  the  author  of  the  Examiner^  article, 
made  the  convicting  discovery  for  the  Chron- 
icle  that   Durrant,   the  implicated  medical 
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student,  had  been  given  to  reading  medical 
works     The  Examiner  should  not  permit  re- 
porters to  carry  keys  to  its  editorial  belfry. 
This  is  the  second  time  within  a  short  period 
that  it  has  incited  to  riot.     Its  previous  of- 
fense was  when  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Mose 
Gunst  to  the  Police  Commission  had  offended 
the  city.     A  newspaper  that  becomes  excited 
with  the  jiopulace  and  clamors  for  mob  law 
is,  to  speak  moderately,  not  useful  at  home 
or   a  pleasant  advertisement  abroad.     San 
Francisco  is  a  civilized  city  and  has  a  civil- 
ized wish  to  be  known  as  one— at  least,  the 
intelligent  portion  of  its  population  hastha.t 
desire.     The  Examiner  knows  perfectly  well 
that  San  Francisco's  lynching  days  are  over. 
It  knows  that  the  police  and  militia  are  com- 
petent to  protect  any  prisoner  and  to  put 
down  any  mob.     If  it  believed  otherwise  it 
would  be  much  too  prudent  to  do  anything 
so  darinfi,  so  criminal,  as  to  urge  a  lynching. 
Its  article  of  Sunday  and  its  equally  repre- 
hensible nonsense   about  a  Gunst  vigilance 
committee  signified  no  serious  purpose  or  ex- 
pectation, but  in  the  light  of  the  city's  his- 
tory those  who  live  elsewhere  are  deceived 
by  publications   of   the  kind  into   thinking 
that  San  Francisco  is  lawless  in  spirit  and 
ready  to  rise  like  a  frontier  camp  at  the  bid- 
ding of  its  passions  to  do  the  work  for  which 
courts   are   designed.      Moreover,  the  unre- 
flecting at  home   are  encouraged  to  regard 
Tiolence  as  a  possible  remedy  for  evils  that 
exasperate  them.   There  are  many  men  in  San 
Francisco,  as   elsewhere,  who,  because  they 
are  unable  to  think,  talk,  like  the  Examiner, 
about  lynching   when  they  are  angered  by 
murders  or   by  official  misconduct.     A   tew 
days   ago   a   lawyer  said   to  me,   quite  ear- 
nestly, that  he  believed  the  "  solid  eight  "  in 
the   Board  of   Supervisors  should  be  taken 
out  and  hanged.     He  ought  to  be  disbarred. 
And  in  a  town  of  this  size  and  age,  governed 
as  it  is  by  elected  servants,  any  citizen  who 
prattles  of  mob  law  deserves  to  be  disfran- 
chised.   


to  sell,  and  lynchings  would  be  unheard 
of,  since  the  courts  would  be  compelled 
to  perform  their  functions  expeditiously.  It 
is  true  that  Mr.  Mofifett,  in  his  sane,  quiet 
way,  cuts  out  more  work  for  the  Americin 
people  than  they  will  be  likely  ever  to  do, 
but  that  is  not  his  fault,  any  more  than  it  is 
the  fault  of  Mr.  George  that  we  go  on  suffer- 
ing from  the  evils  that  flow  from  the  appro- 
priation of  the  resources  of  nature  by  a  few 
on  which  all  of  us  must  live,  when  we  might 
have  the  single-tax  and  be  happy. 


The  cure  for  bad  government  is  good  gov- 
ernment, and  good  government  is  only  to  be 
obtained  by  a  people  sufhciently  intelligent 
to  create  it  for  themselves.     It  assuredly  is 
not  to  be  had  by  furious  outbreaks  of  speech, 
or  by  lynchings,  or  rints,  or  vigilance  com- 
mittees.    If  government  in  this  country  of 
manhood  suffrage  has  become  like  other  gov- 
ernments, a  power  outside  the  people,  the 
cause  is  in  the  people.     If  their  judges  and 
other  officials  often  act  without  any  apparent 
sense  of  responsibility  to  the  public,  that  is 
because  the  public  has  not  been  wise  enough 
to  devise  means  by  which  a  continuous  con- 
trol over   them  may  be   maintained.     How 
can   this  be   done?     The  answer  is  a  large 
problem   that   would  profitably  engage  the 
thought  of  the  Examiner  and   all  who  with 
it   are   prompted   to  cry   out  in  rage,   like 
savages,  whenever  the  lawful  power  of  the 
people  to  do  justice  is  not  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  moment.     We  are  governed  by 
machinery  which    was  made   by  men,  and 
therefore  it  can  be  improved  by  men.     Wis- 
dom did  not  utter  its  last  words  in  our  con- 
stitutions  and   laws.      When    the   existing 
machinery  does  not  turn  out  results  which 
satisfy,  it'becomes  every  civilized  man  to  lis- 
ten respectfully  to  any  one  of  good  intelligence 
who  thinks  he  is  able  to  better  it.     I  suggest 
for  the  careful  reading  of  the  editor  of  the 
Examiner  a  book  written  recently  by  one  of 
that   journal's   staff— Mr.   S.    E.   Moffett's 
"  Hints  on  Government."     In  that  thought- 
ful book  the  author  develops  a  scheme  of 
government    which   leaves  in    the   people's 
hands  the  authority  to  recall  any  public  ser- 
vant who  proves  unworthy.     Under  his  sys- 
tem stupid  or  corrupt  judges  could  not  re- 
main on  the  bench,  boodling  would  be  un- 
known because  officials  would  have  nothing 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  newspapers 
are  not  giving  more  of  their  space  to  the  lect- 
ures of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Herron,  whose  mission 
it  is  to   urge  the   application   of   Christian 
principles  to  our  political  and   commercial 
life.     The  scant  reports  do  not  enable  one  to 
judge  of  his  intellectual  ability  to  work  out 
his  general  propositions  in  a  manner  to  com-  ] 
mend  them  to  the  judgment  of  the  citizen 
who,  though  no  enthusiast,  yet  acknowledges 
the  obligation  that  is  on  every  man  to  do 
right  in  all  his  relations,  public  as  well  as 
private.     Dr.  Herron's  views  are  known  to 
me  mainly   through  the  efforts  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Brown  to  prevent  them  from  being  heard  by 
the  local  association  of  Congregational  min- 
isters.    Dr.   Brown,  who   prides  himself  on 
being  a  conservative  person,  has  denounced 
his  brother  from  Grinnell  College,  Iowa,  as 
an  Anarchist  because  the  latter  holds  that 
"property-holders  are   a   prey   on  society," 
that  "  institutions  are  despotism,"  and  that 
"  the  people  should  at  once  assume  control 
of  the   instruments   of  production."      This 
is  not   anarchism,  but  socialism.     By   the 
ChronieU's  report  of  one  of  the_ lectures,  Dr. 
Herron    is    credited   with    saying  that  '"  a 
Christian   political   philosophy   will    trans- 
form our  conception   of   international  rela- 
tions;  it  will  be  based  on  no  declaration  of 
independence  or  cry  of  rights,  but  will  begin 
with  a  confession  of  the  mutual  dependence 
of  all  men,  and  issue  a  call  for  the  fellowship 
of  sacrifice."     And  this:  "  Christianity  must 
become  political." 


would  change,  because,  things  being  equal, 
men  prefer   right   to  wrong,  helpfulness  to 

greed.  

Dr.  Brown  is  of  the  opinion  that  Dr.  Her- 
ron is  a  "  menace  to  public  order,"  and  that 
would  be  true  if  Dr.  Herron  were  advocating 
the  overthrow  of  existing  conditions  by  force, 
or  if  his  listeners  and  followers  were  all  of 
the    Examiner's   occasional   mind,  and   dis- 
poned to  regard  riot  as  a  salutary  corrective 
of  evils  that  the  people,  and  the  people  only, 
have  the  power  peaceably  to  remove.     But 
Dr.  Hernm  and  his  class  of  reformers,  being 
Americans,  and  speaking  to  Americans,  who 
know  that  they  can  make  their  government 
what  thcv  will,  are  preaching  the  real  gospel 
of  peace.'    They  are  enforcing  the  necessity 
of  bettering  conditions  in   order  that  men 
may  not  be  ground  down  to  a  poverty  that 
breeds    ignorance,   which,   in    turn,   is    the 
mother  of  violence.     Dr.  Herron  would  have 
laws  that  would  procure  a  more  equal  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  by  making  it  impossible, 
or  much  more  difficult  than  now,  for  sonic 
to  appropriate  the  wealth  of   others.     It  is 
because  our  laws  permit  that  to  be  done  that 
we    have    great    millionaires    and    tramps, 
wealthy  employers  and  poor  employees. 


There  is  nothing  very  alarming  in  any  or 
all  of  these  utterances.     I  should  judge  that 
Dr.  Herron,  like  a  good  many  other  Chris- 
tian ministers,  has  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
the  world  in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  makes 
no  use  of  the  Golden  Rule,  and  that  until  it 
does  so,  it  will  be  a  hard  place  for  the  ma- 
jority of  men  to  live  in.     The  Christianity 
that  is  kept  in  the  churches,  as  if  they  were 
reservoirs  without  outlets,  he  sees  to  be  un- 
fruitful, and   he   would   let  out   the  waters 
of    brotherly   love   to   spread  oyer  the  low 
plains  where  the  masses  are  toiling  with  in- 
struments of  production  belonging  to  others, 
and  working  not  for  their  own  benefit,  but 
the  enrichment  of  their  overseer.=^— the  for- 
tunate or  clever  minority.     Tlie  Christian, 
according  to  this  view,  should  not  keep  his 
Christianity  for  home  use  exclusively,  but 
carry  it  into  all  his  activities,  and  take  the 
precepts  of  his  Master  in  earnest.     No  mat- 
ter  into  what  errors  of  detail   Dr.   Herron 
may  fall,  his  spirit  is  the  right  one,  the  only 
one  that  can  give  social  value  to   Christ's 
teachings.     Christ  was  the  foe  of  selfishness, 
and  it  is  selfishness  that  enslaves  the  world. 
Men  are  selfish  because  their  neighbors  are 
so,  and  their  neighbors  are  selfish  because 
they  don't  dare  to  be  generous.     Under  ex- 
isting conditions,  the  man  who  does  not  care 
for  himself  and  his  household  regardless  of 
others— who  is  not  ready  to  go  forth   and 
prey,  under  the   laws   and  the  established 
rules  of  lousiness— is,  on  the  average,  doomed 
to  fall  among  thieves  and  be  stripped,  with 
I  small  chance  of  being  relieved  by  a  good  Sa- 
maritan.    With    changed    conditions,    men 
I  The  FittB  Cure  for  Alcoholism  ne^er  failB. 


Dr.  Herron's  conception   of  what  govern- 
ment ought  to  be,  I  take  it,  is  society  acting 
in  an  organized  way  for  the  general  good— 
which  is  a  strictly  republican  and  American 
conception.     And"  it   is  socialistic.     All  the 
nood   governmental   tendencies  of   the  time 
ure  socialistic;  which  is  to  say,  republican 
and  Christian.     Golden  Gate  Park  is  a  fla- 
grant bit  of  socialism.     So  is  every  hospital, 
poorhouse,  and  asylum.     So  is  every  munici- 
pal water  svstem  and   gas  works  and  city- 
owned  street  railway.     The  government  own- 
ership of  the  defaulting  overland  roads  is  a 
socialistic    proposition.      Dr.    Herron,    evi- 
dently, cannot  see  why  if  some  things  may 
be  legitimately  done  by  community  of  action 
tor  the  common  good,  others  more  beneficial 
still  shall  not  be  advocated.     There  are   a 
great  many  who  agree  with  him,  who  yet  ab- 
hor the  ideal  socialistic  State,  in  which  the 
individual  would  be  lost  in  the  community. 
But  in  accepting  things  that  are  socialistic 
and  good,  it  bv  no  means  follows  that  every 
socialistic  proposal  shall  be  swallowed.     The 
single-taxer,  tor  example,  goes  with  the  so- 
eiafist  the  length  of  making  land  common 
property,  and  railroads  and  other  public  in- 
strumentalities of  exchange  that  are  in  their 
nature  monopolies,  but  he  believes  in  giving 
capital    free   play   for  enterprise   otherwise, 
and  leaving  to  the  individual  the  fullest  lib- 
erty to  make  all  he  can  for  himself  with  his 
own   brains  and   muscles,  and  in   securing 
him  in  possession  of  his  earnings.  Dr.  Brown, 
who  appears  to  be  satisfied  with  things  as 
they   arc— satisfied   with  an   individualism 
which  has  produced  a  state  of  society  rooted 
in  unrestrained  narrow  selfishness,  is  a  much 
better  friend  to  anarchy,  as  he  uses  the  word, 
than  Dr.  Herron  is.     Faith  in  the  power  of 
the  government  to  give  prosperity  or  inflict 
adversity   is   still    nearly  universal  in  this 
country.     Dr.  Herron  contends  that  the  peo- 
ple by  possessing  the  government,  and  mak- 
ing it  their  instrumon"t  for  good,  can  trans- 
form this  into  a  Christian— that  is,  a  helpful 
and   brotherly— nation,  and  to  this  end  ad- 
vocates action  for  transferring  from  the  own- 
nership  of  the  few  to  the  ownership  of  all  the 
machinery  of   production.     Dr.  Brown,  who 
is  typical  of  his  time,  and  is  an  eminently 
respectable  man,  regards  such  proposals  for 
profound  changes  in  our  system  as  threats 
against  order.     But  the  thoughtful  know  that 
the  only  permanent  security  against  disorder 
must  be  profound  changes  of  some  kind.     It 
we  do   not  bettor  things  peaceably,  the   at- 
tempt will  be  made,  as  it  always  has  been 
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made,  to  better  them  by  violence.  It  all  de- 
pends on  how  much  brains  the  American 
people  possess.  If  they  do  not  grow  in  in- 
telligence to  the  point  where  they  can  use 
their  government  for  their  benefit,  they  will 
come  to  regard  it  as  their  enemy  and  fight  it. 
And  in  that  event  they  will  learn,  as  the 
railroad  strikers  did  last  summer,  that  this, 
like  every  other  government,  when  opposed 
b}'  force  will  maintain  itself  by  force.  The 
"sacred  right  of  rebellion"  in  this  country 
means  the  sacred  right  of  attempting  to 
make  amends  for  want  of  political  intelli- 
gence by  resorting  to  blows.  The  only  justi- 
fication for  rebellion  is  a  reasonable  chance 
of  success;  and  a  people  with  the  ballot  who 
take  up  the  rifle,  even  if  they  succeed  in  war, 
are  sure,  after  the  war  is  over,  to  be  cursed 
with  a  crop  of  evils  as  bad,  and  probably 
worse,  than  those  they  rose  against.  In  a 
republic  there  is  no  substitute  for  brains. 
Rebellion  is  a  confession  of  incapacity  for 
self-government. 


As  I  have  said,  I  am  very  inijierfeclly  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Herron's  teachiugs,  and 
only  know  that  he  seems  to  be  a  man  of 
heart  who  understands  that  our  commercial 
civilization  has  failed  to  do  what  any  civili- 
zation worth  having  ought  to  do — increase 
the  hiippiness  of  ordinary  men  and  women 
by  enabling  them  to  live  without  a  burden 
of  toil  that  blights  their  minds  and  stunts 
their  souls.  The  spirit  shown  by  Dr.  Brown 
is  the  spiiit  which  if  indulged  by  men  in 
general  will  bring  the  republic  to  wreck.  It 
is  the  old  spirit  of  the  House  of  Have, 
which  will  not  listen  to  the  House  of  Want. 
The  Herrons,  the  Georges,  the  Moffetts,  and 
all  who  come  with  offers  to  mend  the  social 
machinery,  must  be  heard,  and  heard  seri- 
ousl.y,  if  we  are  not  to  have  industrial 
armies,  strikes,  riots,  lynchings — if  we  are 
not  to  have  the  povertj'  out  of  which  these 
and  most  other  evil  things  come.  Christs 
were  crucified  before  Jesus,  and  crucifixion  is 
slill  in  fashion.  And  until  the  fashion  goes 
out,  and  social  as  well  as  electrical  and  me- 
chanical Edisons  are  welcomed,  we  shall  not 
be  on  the  safe  road  to  rational  and  kindly 
life.  For  the  first  condition  of  cure  is  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  disease  which 
afflicts  the  patient.  Neither  medicine  nor 
the  surgeon's  knife  is  pleasant  in  itself,  but 
for  health's  sake  they  must  be  sought  and  ap- 
plifd.  Even  the  excellent  Dr.  Brown,  I 
think,  will  admit  that  the  republic  is  badly 
in  need  of  a  doctor,  though  he  so  fiercely 
resents  Dr.  Hcrron  and  the  Ilerron  prescrip- 
tions. 


While  upon  the  subject  of  the  clergy, 
good,  bad  and  mixed,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gibson, 
pastor  of  the  Emmanuel  Baptist  slaughter- 
house, should  not  be  passed  by.  He  is  a 
mental  and  moral  curiosity,  and  his  like 
could  hardly  be  found  outside  the  ranks  of 
the  minor  ministry.  An  exclusive  devotion 
to  one's  own  soul's  salvation  does  not  engen- 
der large  sympathies  any  more  than  it  does 
breadth  of  thought.  When  a  lady  rushed 
to  the  pastor's  bachelor  home  to  inform  him 
that  the  body  of  a  woman,  either  of  wax  or 
of  flesh,  had  been  discovered  in  his  sanc- 
tuary, Brother  Gibson  did  not  thrown  up  his 
hands  in  horror.  His  mind  was  not  aii'ected 
by  the  knowledge  that  perhaps  a  human  be- 
ing's life  had  been  beaten  out,  a  human  soul 
gone  to  judgment.  Not  even  the  practical 
consideration  that  his  church,  and  his  pas- 
torate would  be  imperiled  by  such  a  discov- 
ery occurred  to  him.  It  was  Brother  Gibson's 
modesty  that  instantly  rose  in  alarm.  The 
leading  fact  for  him  in  the  affrighted  lady's 
extraordinary  and  gruesome  announcement 
was  that  the  body,  wax  or  flesh,  had 
its  garments  disarranged.  He  could  not 
think  of   going   alone  with  a  female,  how- 


ever exemplary,  to  gaze  upon  nudity,  even 
murdered  nudity.  So  he  sought  a  male 
friend,  and,  thus  guarded,  went  to  the  dese- 
crated church.  It  will  suggest  itself  to 
persons  of  merely  normal  delicacy  that  a 
clergyman  of  such  purity  of  mind  as  to 
think  of  sex  at  so  startling  and  horrifying  a 
moment  is  hardly  suited  to  be  a  moral  guide 
for  the  young,  nor  qualified  for  pastoral 
visits  to  the  homes  of  a  congregation.  On 
the  wall  of  the  study  of  this  leader  and 
teacher  hangs  a  sul  of  maxims  of  his 
own  composition.  Their  intellectual  range 
is  wide.  One  reads:  "  Never  ask  what 
so-and-so  said  about  you,  unless  you  want 
to  reveal  how  small  your  mind  is,  that 
it  thinks  so  much  of  self."  Another;  "  Never 
ask  a  woman  her  age.  It  will  make  her 
angry,  and  anger  in  a  woman  means  more 
than  passion  usually — confusion."  An- 
other: "Never  spit  on  the  floor."  "In 
all  my  life,"  explained  this  accomplished 
thinker,  to  a  reporter  who  asked  why  he 
hadn't  dashed  to  the  church,  "in  all  my  life 
I  had  never  looked  at  the  unclothed  form  of 
a  woman,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  wanted  a 
man  with  me."  There  are  several  things  that 
Brother  Gibson  obviously  stands  in  need  of. 
One  of  them  is  a  wife,  and  thi»  other  is  harder 
work  than  preaching.  He  is  described  as 
being  "thirty  years  old  and  athletic."  Car- 
driving  might,  perhaps,  not  overtask  his 
mental  powers,  but  wood-chopping  would 
more  perfectlj'  suit  his  wants  and  talents. 
It  is  discreditable  to  the  Baptist  sect  in  San 
Francisco  that  it  should  be  possible  for  a 
man  of  Mr.  Gibson's  brain  and  moral  sensi- 
bility to  hold  a  pulpit.  There  will  be  no 
surprise  should  we  hear  more  of  him  ere  the 
murderer  of  the  girl  on  whose  jjoor  clay  he 
was  ashamed  to  look  has  been  hanged. 

The  second,  or  Craven,  Fair  will,  has  been 
formally  attacked  as  a  forgery  by  ex-Judge 
Paterson,  attorney  for  Herman  Oelrichs,  Jr., 
the  infant  heir,  whose  interests  are  opposed 
to  those  of  his  parents.  I  am  informed  by 
those  who  are  so  placed  as  to  know,  that  the 
litigation  is  sure  to  result  in  exposures  that 
must  force  arrests  and  criminal  prosecutions. 
This  information  but  confirms  the  inferences 
that  nearly  everybody  has  drawn  from  the 
situation.  When  so  much  money  is  involved 
Californians  expect  the  commission  of  crime. 
Experience  has  taught  them  that  in  any  law- 
suit where  money  is  plentiful,  scruples  are 
apt  to  be  scarce.  Governor  Budd  has  not 
yet  withdrawn  from  the  case,  though  his  con- 
nection with  it  is  self-evidently  scandalous. 
The  Letter's  remarks  on  this  head  some 
weeks  ago  have  given  rise  to  newspaper  dis- 
cussion of  his  position.  The  Fair  will  con- 
test is  one  of  the  many  subjects  which  the 
city  press  considers  it  unprofitable  to  debate. 
There  are  very  few  newspapers  in  California 
unfriendly  to  the  Governor,  but  I  have  seen 
only  one  that  has  thought  it  well  to  defend 
his  course  in  continuing  to  practice  law  while 
holding  the  chief  office  in  the  State.  The 
Los  Angeles  Express  is  the  exception,  and  it 
argues,  with  manifest  sincerity,  that  his  con- 
duct is  precisely  analagous  to  that  of  Senator 
White,  who  is  also  a  lawyer  in  active  em- 
ployment. But  there  is  no  parallel.  A  Sen- 
ator has  no  such  relations  with  the  courts  of 
his  State  as  a  Governor  has.  Mr.  White 
cannotappoint  judges  when  vacancies  occur; 
he  cannot  veto  laws  passed  by  the  Legislature; 
he  cannot  officially  recommend  the  passage  of 
laws;  he  does  not  possess  the  pardoning 
power.  Governor  Budd  himself  has  mani- 
fested some  appreciation  of  the  impropriety 
of  his  behavior  by  announcing  through  the 
Stockton  Mail  that  he  will  not  appear  dur- 
ing his  term  as  an  attorney  in  court,  but 
will  act  as  a  consulting  lawyer  only.  This 
is  a  matter  of  form  merely.     If  it  is  proper 
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for  the  Governor  to  take  fees  as  a  lawyer,  it 
is  proper  for  him  to  do  a  lawyer's  whole 
duty,  and  do  it  openly.  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  contestants  of  the  original  Fair  will, 
and  the  proponents  of  the  second,  felt  that 
the  legal  advice  of  Counselor  Budd  was  in- 
disjjensable.  Had  he  not  been  the  Governor 
of  California  would  he  have  been  employed 
at  all?  That  is  the  point  which  Mr.  Budd 
must  consider,  and  which  the  public  has 
considered  to  his  disadvantage.  I  have  yet 
to  hear  a  lawyer  speak  otherwise  than  in 
condemnation  of  the  Governor  in  this  matter. 
He  has  shocked  his  profession,  which  is  some- 
thing of  an  achievement. 


Because  Superintendent  Daggett,  with  a 
frankness  of  which  he  now  no  doubt  repents, 
owned  that  he  had  used  the  patronage  of  the 
Mint  to  secure  votes  for  himself  for  the 
United  States  Senatorship,  and  means  to 
punish  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  legis- 
lators who  did  not  obey  his  orders,  he  has 
been  whipped  with  the  thongs  of  a  virtuous 
press.  He  deserves  the  whipping,  to  be  sure, 
but  why  should  any  one  have  thought  Mr. 
Daggett  capable  of  regarding  office  as  anj'- 
thing  save  an  instrumentality  for  serving 
himself?  He  affirms  that  he  has  bestowed 
the  places  in  his  gift  with  an  eye  single  to 
his  party's  good,  and  this  is  doubtless  true, 
but  in  Mr.  Daggett's  political  philosophy 
what  is  good  for  his  party  must  first  be  good 
for  Mr.  Daggett.  Time  was  when  he  thought 
it  good  for  his  party  to  hitch  it  on  as  a 
caboose  to  the  Southern  Pacific's  political 
train,  with  himself  comfortably  installed 
as  conductor,  and  his  partj'  banished  him 
for  a  season  because  of  his  enthusiasm  in 
this  regard.  The  corporations  have  ever 
deemed  Mr.  Daggett  a  valuable  man,  and 
their  opinion  has  received  the  high  endorse- 
ment of  Mr.  Cleveland,  who  made  him  Super- 
intendent of  the  Mint,  though  the  President 
had  to  pass  by  many  reputable  Californian 
Democrats  in  order  to  favor  Mr.  Daggett. 
The  President  knew  all  about  Mr.  Daggett 
when  he  appointed  him — knew  that  he  was 
a  hack  politician,  a  parasite,  a  humble  friend 
of  the  Southern  Pacific.  As  Superintendent 
of  the  Mint  Mr.  Daggett  has  been  true  to  his 
nature  and  antecedents,  and  it  was  not  for 
purpose  of  advancing  the  cause  of  civil  ser- 
vice reform  that  he  was  placed  where  he  is. 
Mr.  Daggett  is  a  hanger-on  of  conventions,  a 
hanger-on  of  Legislatures,  and  he  is  never  a 
hanger-on  for  the  public's  benefit.  It  is  as 
unjust  to  abuse  him  for  being  what  he  is  as  it 
is  to  revile  a  fox  for  being  fond  of  poultry. 
The  Democratic  newspapers  which  object  to 
the  San  Francisco  Mint  being  in  the  hands 
of  a  petty  jobber  in  offices  should  turn  their 
attention  to  President  Cleveland. 


Various  workingmen,  speaking  for  organ- 
ized labor,  have  criticised  Governor  Budd 
bitterly  for  bestowing  the  position  of  Labor 
Commissioner  on  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  a  young 
politician,  who  has  not  had  to  do  manual 
work  for  a  livelihood.  Proper  recognition  of 
organized  labor,  they  think,  would  have  been 
given  had  a  workingman  been  chosen.  The 
workingmen  are  no  larger  in  their  notions 
than  is  Governor  Budd  himself.  If  the  Labor 
Commissionership  is  to  be  of  any  service 
it  should  be  tilled  by  a  man  of  good  brains 
and  the  right  kind  of  knowledge — an  econo- 
mist, in  short.  The  detail  of  whether  his 
hands  shall  be  soft  or  hard  is  of  no  impor- 
tance, though  hard  hands  don't  often  go 
with  the  leisure  necessary  to  acquire  the 
fund  of  knowledge  requisite  for  such  a  post. 
And  an  office-seeking  politician  is  still  less 
likely  to  be  so  equipped.  Mr.  S.  E.  Mofl'ett, 
a  man  of  learning,  young,  interested  in 
the  labor  question  as  a  student,  and  made 
practical  by  years  of  hard  work  as  au  edi- 
torial writer,  was  proposed  for  the  office,  but 
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as  Mr.  Moffett  is  not  a  politician,  in  Governor 
Budd's  understanding  of  the  word,  he  stood 
no  chance. 


While  one  of  our  leading  local  newspapers 
makes  of  itself  an  advocate  of  lynching,  an- 
other—the respectable  Bulletin— ie  moved  to 
think  that  inebriety  would  be  a  good  form 
of  relaxation  for  our  statesmen.  This,  too, 
in  the  face  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  denial  of  a 
clergyman's  charge  that  he  is  given  to  drink. 
Brother  Lansing  did  not  go  so  far  as  Mr.  de 
Young,  of  the  Clironich',  who,  at  a  public 
dinner  where  he  was  a  guest,  made  himself 
rfSi)onsible  for  the  statement  that  Mr.  Cleve- 
land not  only  gels  drunk,  but  when  in  that 
condition  beats  his  wife.  The  leader  of  men 
who  engages  the  admiration  of  the  Bulletin 
is  Robert  Walpole,  who  brought  parliament- 
ar3"  corruption  to  its  highest  state  of  per- 
fection. He  was,  as  the  Bulletin  avers,  "  one 
of  the  most  successful  statesmen  whom  Eng- 
land ever  produced,"  being  the  Stow  of  his 
time.  "  During  his  long  term  of  office,"  the 
jiaper  which  was  formerly  edited  by  Mr. 
Fitch  approvingly  remarks,  "he  never  failed 
to  pass  a  day  or  two  every  week  at  a  tavern 
in  the  suburbs  of  London,  surrounded  by 
boon  companions.  His  holiday  was  spent  in 
playing  ball,  drinking,  joking,  telling  good 
stories,  and  making  fun  of  the  gravest  ques- 
tions of  state;  but  when  it  was  over,  and  he 
reappeared  in  Parliament,  no  member  was 
graver,  more  alert,  or  better  equipped  for 
battle  than  he."  Nevertheless,  the  Puritanical 
American  statesman  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
Walpole  of  the  Bulletin's  joy.  Lecky  tells 
us  of  this  jolly  publicist  that  "  the  scandal 
and  also  the  evil  effects  of  his  political  vices 
were  greatly  increased  by  that  total  want  of 
decorum  which  Burke  has  justly  noted  as 
the  weakest  point  in  his  character."  The 
Lecky  portrait  is  not  like  the  Bulletin's: 

In  this  respect  AValpole's  public  and  private  life 
resembled  one  anutber.  Tliat  be  lived  for  many 
years  in  open  adultery,  and  indulged  in  excess  in 
tlie  ])leaeures  of  tbe  table,  were  facts  wliieh,  in  tbe 
early  part  of  tlie  eigbtcentli  century,  were  in  them- 
selves not  likely  to  excite  much  attention;  but  his 
boisterous  revelries  at  Houghton  exceeded  even  tbe 
ordinary  license  of  tbe  country  squires  of  bis  time, 
and  tbe  ^-ross  sensuality  of  bis  conversation  was 
consi)icuous  in  one  of  tbe  grossest  periods  of  Eng- 
lish history. 

The  historian  goes  into  particulars  that 
would  hardly  bear  reproduction  here.  That 
Mr.  Cleveland  should  Ijave  deemed  it  neces- 
sary and  becoming  in  tbe  President  of  the 
United  States  to  take  public  notice  of  an  ac- 
cusation of  a  fondness  for  the  bottle  is  one  of 
many  gratifying  proofs  of  the  advance  which 
has  been  made  in  manners,  and  morals,  too. 
The  roystering  statesmen  who  piloted  Eng- 
land in  the  last  century  would  not  be  eligible 
for  official  place  of  any  kind  in  these  more 
decorous' days.  And  the  same  improvement 
has  occurred  in  private  as  in  public  life.  We 
are  far  decenter  than  our  ancestors.  Even  a 
Supervisor  of  the  present,  who  should  live 
the  life  that  Walpole  led  and  that  the  Bul- 
letin commends,  would  be  cried  out  against 
in  disgust  and  astonishment  by  the  Bulletin. 
Drunkenness,  gambling,  and  lechery  have 
not  perished  from  the  earth,  of  course,  but  no 
public  man  can  now  practice  such  vices 
openly  and  be  respected  That  is  a  great 
gain. 

Arthur  McEwen. 


S.  R.  Crockett,  whom  tbe  "Stiokit  Minister" 
made  famous,  lias  now  an  assured  income  of  $2.5,- 
000  a  year,  and  is  said  to  have  contracted  to  do 
enougli  literary  work  to  keep  bis  pen  busy  for  the 
rest  of  the  centurj'.  Only  recently  be  occupied  « 
pulpit  in  a  Scotch  village  church  on  the  salary  of 
11,^0. 


Miea  Braddon  intends  to  write  no  more  novels. 
She  has  already  given  to  tbe  world  more  than  fifty 
works  of  fiction. 


THE  TWADDLER. 

Perhaps  advancing  years  have  something  to  do 
with  it,  but  I  notice  myself  that  the  number  of 
things  I  object  to  increases  as  I  get  older.  Time 
was,  I  confess,  when  I  used  to  read  the  editorial 
articles  in  newspapers  with  much  respect,  their 
gravity  impressing  me,  who  am  naturally  volatile ; 
but  now,  egad,  they  exasperate  me,  and  if  I  bad  my 
way  tbe  editorial  page  should  he  abolished  and  the 
editor  cudgeled .  I  won't  go  so  far  as  that  with 
clergymen  who  talk  editorials,  of  course;  but  my 
reverence  for  tbe  cloth  does  not  prevent  my  seeing 
when  there  is  an  animal  louder-voiced  and  less 
ferocious  thau  a  wolf  under  it.  I  do  not  hesitate,  be- 
gad, to  admit  that  these  remarks  apply  to  tbe  Rev. 
Sir.  Boynton,  who,  following  the  example  of  the 
editors,  advocates  the  chaperone  as  a  bodyguard. 
God  forbid  that  I  should  utter  a  word  in  disparage- 
of  the  chaperone.  She  is  extremely  useful,  and 
her  presence  about  her  charge  gives  to  that  cliarge 
a  social  stamp  that  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  Society 
could  no  more  do  without  the  chaperone  than  with- 
out me,  or  any  other  established  institution,  but  as 
I  said  to  my  friend.  Dr.  Foute,  tbe  other  day : 

"  (jood  ged,  Doctor,  you  will  destroy  the  chape- 
rone as  an  ornament,  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  if 
you  turn  her  into  a  policeman.  Fancy  Miss  Feath- 
erleigb,  for  instance,  going  about  with  Madame 
Gorgon  armed  with  a  club  and  jjistol.  Could  Sliss 
Featberleigh  look  you  or  me,  or  any  other  modest 
man,  in  tbe  face?  " 

"  But,  my  dear  Persiflage,"  said  theDoctor,  wag- 
ging bis  bead,  "  men  are  men,  and  women  cannot 
be  too  careful." 

"  Too  careful  of  propriety,  certainly  not,"  I  re- 
turned; "  but  because  of  what  has  happened,  sir,  is 
every  gentleman  to  be  ucider  susjjicion  of  being  a 
possible  murderer?  Hang  me,  sir,  it  is  time  tor 
our  sex  to  assert  itself  and  repel  this  preposteroud 
notion  that  it  is  only  tbe  armed  chaperone,  the 
police,  who  can  keep  us  in  order.  Are  we  not  civi- 
lized? Is  there  no  chivalry?  Is  there  no  respect 
for  innocence?     Well-bred  men,  Dr.  Foute " 

At  this  moment  Miss  .Scadsby,  a  charming  young 
thing,  passed,  and  in  return  for  my  bow  gave  me  a 
glance  which  caused  me  at  once  to  desert  tbe  Doc- 
tor and  join  her. 

"I'm  so  glad,"  she  murmured.  "  You'll  see  me 
home,  won't  you?  Papa  will  he  so  glad,  and 
mamma  will  be  so  glad.  They've  told  me  that 
when  Mrs.  Battleaxe  is  not  with  me  1  must  not 
speak  to  gentlemen,  but  of  course  a  nice  old  gentle- 
man like  you  is  different.  Papa  says  his  father 
used  to  think  very  highly  of  you.  Have  you  been 
at  Blingum  lately?" 

Thus  we  conversed  as  we  walked,  and  bad  the 
Rev.  Boynton  or  any  of  tbe  brutal-minded  editors 
been  within  earshot  they  would  have  learned,  1 
trust,  that  the  safest  of  all  company  for  a  lady  is 
that  of  a  gentleman.  But  I'm  surry  I  wasn't  able 
to  finish  my  talk  with  Foute.  I  had  it  in  my  mind 
to  say  to  him — jocularly,  of  course — that  while  an 
armed  constabulary^  in  petticoats  was  not  necessary 
to  supervise  tbe  social  intercourse  of  the  laity  of  the 
upper  classes,  it  would  do  no  harm  to  reduce  tbe 
privileges  of  tbe  clergy,  who,  somehow,  are  not 
quite  regarded  as  men  by  the  ladies,  to  whom  tbe 
view  of  Sidney  Smith  applies.  "  There  are  three 
sexes,"  said  that  light-minded  clergyman,  "  men, 
women,  and  parsons."  And  it  was  good,  too; 
deuced  good.  I  really  must  annoy  Foute  by  firing  it 
at  him  as  original. 


I  have  been  obliged  to  decline  invitations  to  the 
Portia  Club,  tbe  Suffrage  Association,  and  to  take 
tea  with  two  literary  ladies  of  advanced  views. 
Nobody  who  knows  me  needs  to  be  told  that  I  am 
in  hearty  sympathy  with  whatever  tends  to  the  in- 
tellectual uplifting  of  tbe  sex,  but,  damme,  consid- 
ering tbe  utterances  of  tbe  press  and  tbe  pulpit,  a 
man  not  credited  with  austere  principles  cannot  he 
too  careful  for  a  time. 


Great  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  me  to  join 
the  Half  Million  Club  and  participate  in  its  Fiesta 
function  at  Los  Angeles.  But  I  resisted.  As  a 
public  man,  of  course,  I  am  solicitous  for  the  wel- 
fare of  tbe  State,  but  I  am  unable  to  see  how  we 
can  be  advantaged  by  a  great  increase  of  popula- 
tion. "  No,"  1  said  to  tbe  committee  that  waited 
on  me,  ' '  I  can  be  of  no  use  to  you.  I  could  not  in 
conscience  ask  any  of  tbe  best  people  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  to  come  out  here  and 
settle.  Society  here  is  fair,  very  fair,  but,  hang  it, 
gentlemen,  it  is  only  modest  to  confess  that  we 
cannot  offer  social  attractions  superior  to  those  em- 
joyed  in  the  cities  named." 

"Good  Lord!"  cried  Chairman  Bunker,  "you 
don't  supiiose  we  want  to  swell  tbe  ranks  of  the 
FourHundred  by  immigration,  do  you?" 

"  Surely,"  I  answered,  giving  him  a  stare,  "  elee 
why  did  you  come  to  me." 

"We've  got  dudes  enough  now,"  sneered  Mr. 
Bunker. 


"  And  more  than  enough  of  vulgarians,"  I  re- 
torted. "  Bless  my  soul,  life  is  already  nearly  in- 
supportable here  as  it  is  with  tbe  hordes  of  com- 
mon people.  I  should  be  glad  to  aid  in  a  scheme 
of  emigration  rather  than  one  of  immigration." 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  Mr.  Bunker,  "  come  along  with 
us  to  Los  Angeles,  anyway ;  they  d  like  to  see  you 
down  there." 

"  Doubtless,  my  good  fellow,  doubtless,"  I  re- 
plied, rising,  to  indicate  that  tbe  interview  was 
closed.  "1  understood  that  Los  Angeles  is  a 
pleasant  enough  place  in  its  way,  but  1  have  no  de- 
sire whatever  to  see  it.  In  a  few  years,  perhaps — 
in  a  few  years.  But  a  town  that  has  not  existed 
long  enough  to  develop  tbe  ornami'ntal  side  of  life 
cannot  in  reason  expect  to  be  attractive  to  men 
like  myself.  You,  Mr.  Bunker,  will  be  quite 
enough  to  entertain  the  villagers." 

Egad,  that  put  him  out  of  countenance,  and  I 
heard  tbe  other  committeemen  laughing  at  him  as 
my  man  descended  tbe  stairs  with  them  to  show 
them  out. 

It  would  have  done  my  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Brown,  good  had  be  been  at  the  Pacific  Union  on 
Tuesday  night.  Everyb  jdy  was  praising  him  for 
the  stand  he  had  taken  against  that  anarchistic 
parson  from  Iowa,  Dr.  Herron.  Weall  agreed  that 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  respectable  clergy  to  stand 
up  for  property  and  tbe  rights  of  the  better 
classes. 

"  Let  us  have  Dr.  Brown  up  to  dinner,"  said 
Rath  bone. 

"  And  we  might  attend  his  church  in  a  body, 
and  make  him  a  member  of  tbe  club,"  suggested 
Quay. 

"  I  wonder,  by  the  way,"  asked  Ives,  "  if  Christ 
would  feel  at  home  in  tbe  Pacific  Union?" 

"  We're  not  talking  about  Christ  just  now," 
growled  Fargo,  shocked  at  this  irreverence,  "  but 
I'll  bet  ten  to  one  that  Brown  will  like  us.  He's 
the  parson  for  my  money." 

"  .As  for  that  Herron,"  said  Jerome  Hart,  "he's 
radical  to  the  point  of  disreputability." 

"For  my  part,"  said  I,  " if  I  had  my  way,  Her- 
ron would  be  in  jail." 

This  sentiment  was  applauded  roundly,  and  Her- 
rin  walked  over,  and,  after  shaking  my  hand,  or- 
dered Cresta  Bedamca  for  the  whole  party. 

Persu'laqe. 


FROM  "  THE  LILAC  SUNBONNET." 

THE   THRCSn'S   roVE   SONG. 

There — there— there — 
Can't  you  see  it,  can't  you  see  it,  can't  you  see  it? 

Love  is  the  secret,  the  secret! 
Could  you  but  know  it,  did  you  but  show  it! 
Hear  me!    Hear  me!    Hear  me! 
Down  in  the  forest  1  loved  her! 
Sweet,  sweet,  sweet, 
Would  you  but  listen, 
I  would  love  you ! 
All  is  sweet  and  pure  and  good ! 
Twilight  and  morning  dew, 
I  love  it,  I  love  it. 
Do  you,  do  you,  do  you? 

RALPU'S   LOVK   SONG. 

Sweet  mouth,  red  lips,  broad  unwrinklod  brow, 
Sworn  troth,  woven  bands,  holy  marriage  vow, 
Unto  us  make  answer,  what  is  wanting  now? 

Love,  love,  love,  tbe  whiteness  of  the  snow; 

Love,  love,  love,  and  the  days  of  long  ago. 

Broad  lands,  bright  sun,  as  it  was  of  old; 
Red  wine,  loud  mirth,  gleaming  of  the  gold; 
Something  yet  a-wanting — bow  shall  it  be  told? 

Love,  love,  love,  the  whiteness  of  tbe  snow; 

Love,  love,  love,  and  the  days  of  long  ago. 

Large  heart,  true  love,  service  void  of  sound. 
Life-trust,  death-trust,  here  on  Scottish  ground. 
As  in  olden  story,  surely  I  have  found 

Love,  love,  love,  the  whiteness  of  the  snow; 

Love,  love,  love,  and  tbe  days  of  long  ago. 


A  Writer  of  Nonsense. 

A  member  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
found  another  deputy  conversing  in  the  lobby  with 
a  man  whose  face  seemed  familiar  to  him,  but 
whom  he  could  not  remember.  He  fancied  the 
man  must  be  an  intruding  journalist. 

"  Pardon  me,"  he  sai.i  to  the  other  man,  "  but 
whom  have  we  here?  " 

"Allow  me  to  introduce  to  you,"  answered  the 
deputy,  "  tbe  man  who  has  written  more  falsehoods 
and  stupidities  than  any  other  man  living." 

"Indeed!  "  said  tbe  great  man.  "Then  my  sup- 
position was  correct  that  he  is  a  journalist?  " 

"  Not  at  all ;  he  is  the  official  reporter  of  the 
Chamber." 


Sign  in  front  of  clothing-store  in  Texas  town: 
"  Owing  to  the  low  price  of  cotton,  all-wool  svuts 
marked  down  to  $7.98."— Xi/e. 


ARTHUR     McEWEN'S     LETTER. 


DRUMSHEUGH'S  LOVE  STORY. 

By  Ian  Maclvkkn. 

When  Leezabeth  brought  word  tliat  Dr.  Maclure 
had  ridden  into  the  "close,"  Drumsheugh  knew 
for  what  end  ho  had  come,  but  it  was  characteris- 
tic of  Drumtoclity  that  after  they  had  exhausted 
local  aflfairs,  he  should  be  stricken  dumb  and 
stare  into  the  fire  with  averted  face.  For  a  space 
the  doctor  sat  silent,  because  we  respected  one  an- 
other's souls  in  the  Glen,  and  understood  the  agony 
of  serious  speech,  but  at  last  he  judged  it  right  to 
give  assistance. 

"  Ye  said  laist  nicht  that  ye  bed  something  tae 
say." 

"  A'm  comin'  tae't;  juiet  gie  me  twa  meenuts 
mair."  But  it  was  ten  before  Drumsheugh  opened 
his  mouth,  .although  he  arranged  himself  in  his 
chair  and  made  a.s  though  he  would  speak  three 
times 

"  Weelum,"  he  said  at  last,  and  then  he  stopped, 
for  his  courage  had  failed. 

"A'm  hearin'.  Drum;  take  yir  ain  time;  the 
fire's  needin'  memlin',"  and  the  light,  blazing  up 
suddenly,  showed  another  Drumsheugh  than  was 
known  on  Muirtown  market. 

"It's  no  easy,  Weelum,  tae  say  onything  that 
gangs  deeper  than  the  weather  an' cattle  beasts." 
Drumsheugh  passed  his  hand  across  his  forehead, 
and  Maclure's  pity  was  stirred. 

"  Gin  ye  hae  dune  onything  wrang,  and  ye  want 
tae  relieve  yir  mind,  ye  may  lippen  tae  me,  Drum- 
sheugh, though  it  tltch  yir  lite.  A'  can  baud  ma 
tongue,  an'  a'm  a  leal  man. 

"  .\'  thocht  it  we?na  that,"  as  Drumsheugh 
shook  his  head;  "a'm  jidgin'  that  ye  hae  a  sor- 
row the  Glen  disna  ken,  and  wud  like  an  auld 
friend  tae  feel  the  wecht  o't  wi'  ye." 

Drumsheugh  looked  as  if  that  was  nearer  the 
mark,  but  still  he  was  silent. 

"  A'  ken  what  ye're  feelin',  for  a'  cudna  speak 
masel,"  and  then  he  added,  at  the  sight  of  his 
friend's  f  ice,  "dinna  gar  yirsel  speak  against  yer 
wull.  We 'ill  saynaethin' mairaboot  it.  .  .  . 
Did  ye  hear  o'  Hillocks  coupin'  intae  the  drift  till 
there  was  naetbin'  seen  but  his  heels,  and  Gor- 
mack  sayin',  'Whar  are  ye  aff  tae  noo,  Hillocks? '  " 

"A'  maun  speak."  burst  out  Drumsheugh; 
"  a've  carried  ma  tribble  for  mair  than  thirty  year, 
and  cud  hae  borne  it  till  the  end,  but  ae  thing  a' 
canna  stand,  an'  that  is,  that  aither  you  or  me  dee 
afore  a've  cleared  ma  name." 

"  Yir  name?"  and  the  doctor  regarded  Drum- 
sheugh with  amazement. 

"Aye,  ma  character;  a've  naetbin'  else,  Weelum, 
naither  wife  nor  bairns,  so  a'm  jealous  o't,  though 
fouk  michtna  think  it. 

"  Noo,  gin  onybody  in  Muirtown  askit  ma  cer- 
teeficat  o'  a  Drumtochty  neebur,  gie  me  his  an- 
swer," and  Drumsheugh  turned  suddenly  on 
Maclure,  who  was  much  confused. 

"  Nae  Drumtochty  man  wud  say  ony  ill  o'  ye ; 
he  daurjia,  for  ye've  gien  him  nae  occasion,  an'  ye 
surely  ken  that  yirsel  withoot  askin'."  But  Drum- 
sheugh was  still  waiting. 

"  He  micht  say  that  j'e  were  juist  a  wee,"  and 
then  he  broke  off,  "  but  what  need  ye  care  for  the 
havers  of  a  market?    Fouk  'ill  hae  their  joke." 

"  Ye  said  a  wee;  what  is't,  Weelum?  "  and  the 
doctor  saw  there  was  to  be  no  escape. 

"Weel,  they  micht  maybe  saying  behind  yir 
back,  Drum,  what  some  o'  them  wud  say  tae  yir 
face,  meauin'  nae  evil,  ye  ken,  that  ye  were 

.  carefu',  in  fact,  an'  .  .  .  keen  aboot  the 
baubees.  Naetbin'  mair  nor  worse  than  that,  as 
a'm  sittin'  here." 

"Naetbin'  mair,  said  ye?"  Drumsheugh  spoke 
with  much  bitterness — "an'  is  yon  little?  'Carefu' ; 
ye're  a  gude-hearted  man,  Weelum;  miser's  nearer 
it,  a'm  dootin',  a  wratch  that  'ill  bae  the  laist 
penny  in  a  bargain,  and  no  spend  a  saxpence  gin 
he  cm  keep  it." 

Maclure  saw  it  was  not  a  time  to  speak. 

"They've  bed  mony  a  lauch  in  the  train  ower 
ma  tigswi'  the  dealers,  an'  some  o'  them  wud  hae 
liked  tae  hev  cam  aff  as  weel — a  craturlike  Milton ; 
but  what  dis  Burnbrae,  'at  coonted  his  very  livin' 
less  than  his  principles — or  auld  Domsie,  that's 
dead  an'  gane  noo,  'at  wud  hae  spent  his  laist 
ehillin'  sending  a  laddie  tae  the  College — he  gied  it 
tae  me  aince  bet,  like  the  man  he  wes — or  the  min- 
ister, wha  wud  dee  raither  than  condescend  tae  a 
meanness,  or  what  can  .  .  .  Marget  Hoo  think  'o 
me?"  and  the  wail  in  Drumsheugh's  voice  went  to 
the  heart  of  Maclure. 

"  Dinna  tak  on  like  this,  Drum ;  it's  waesome 
tae  hear  ye,  an'  it's  clean  havers  ye're  speakin'  the 
nicht.  Didna  Domsie  get  mony  a  note  frae  ye  for 
his  college  laddies? — a've  heard  him  on't — an'  it 
wes  you  'at  paid  Geordie  Hoo's  fees,  an'  wha  wes't 
broclit  Sir  George  an'  savit  Annie  Mitchell's 
life  .  .  .  ?" 

"  That  didna  cost  me  muckle  in  the  end,  sin'  it 
wes  your  daein'  an'  no  mine ;  an'  as  for  the   bit 


fees  for  the  puir  scholars,  they  were  naethin'  ava." 

"  Na,  na,  Weelum,  it  'ill  no  dae.  A'  ken  the 
hert  o'  ye  weel,  and  ye  'ill  Stan'  by  yir  freend 
through  fair  and  foul;  but  a'm  gaein'  tae  clear 
things  up  aince  for  a' ;  a'll  never  gang  through  this 
again. 

"It's  no  the  Glen  a'mthinkin'  aboot theniclit;a' 
wud  like  tae  hae  their  gude  ojiinion,  an'  a'm  no 
what  they're  considerin'  me,  but  a'  canna  gie  them 
the  facts  o'  the  case,  an'  ...  a'  maun  juist  dee  as 
a'  hev  lived. 

"  What  cuts  me  tae  the  hert  is  that  the  twa  fouk 
a'  luve  sud  hae  reason  tae  jidge  me  a  miser;  ane  o' 
them  wull  never  ken  her  mistake,  but  a'll  pit 
masel  riclit  wi'  the  ither.  Weelum,  for  what  div 
ye  think  a've  been  scrapin'  for  a'  thae  years?" 

"  Weel,  gin  ye  wull  hae  ma  mind,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, slowly,  "a'  believed  ye  lied  been  crossed  in 
luve,  for  ye  telt  me  as  much  yersel." 

"Ye're  richt,  Weelum;  a'll  tell  j'e  mair  the 
nicht;  gang  on." 

"  It  cam  tae  ma  mind  that  ye  turned  tae  bar- 
gainin'  an'  savin',  no  for  greed — a'  kent  there  wes 
nae  greed  in  ye ;  div  ye  suppose  a'  cudna  tell  the 
differ  atween  ma  freend  an'  Milton? — but  for  a 
troke  tae  keep  yir  mind  a(f  ...  aff  yir  sorrow." 

"  Thank  ye,  Weelum,  thank  ye  kindly,  but  it 
wesna  even  that  that  a've  lived  barer  than  ony 
plooman  for  the  best  part  o'  ma  life;  a'  tell  ye,  be- 
yond ma  stockin'  a'm  no  worth  twa  bunder  pund 
this  nicht. 

"It  wes  for  anither  a'  githered,  an'  as  fast  as  I 
got  the  gear  a'  gied  it  awa,"  and  Drumsheugh 
sprang  to  his  feet,  his  eyes  shining;  "it  wes  for 
hive's  sake  a'  haggled  an'  scbeni'^d  an'  stairved  an' 
toileil  till  a've  been  a  byword  at  kirk  and  market 
for  nearness ;  a'  did  it  a'  an'  bore  it  a'  for  ma  luve, 
an'  for  .  .  .  ma  luve  a'  wud  hae  dune  ten  times 
mair. 

"  Did  ye  ken  wha  it  wes,  Weelum  ? ' ' 

"  Ye  never  mentioned  her  name,  but  a'  jaloosed, 
an'  there's  nane  like  her  in  the  Glen  .  .  ." 

"  No,  nor  in  braid  Scotland  for  me !  She  'ill  aye 
be  the  bonniest  as  weel  as  the  noblest  o'  weemen 
in  ma  een  till  they  be  steiket  in  deith.  But  ye 
never  saw  Marget  in  her  bloom,  when  the  blossom 
wes  on  the  tree,  for  a'  mind  ye  were  awa  in  Edin- 
burgh thae  years,  learning  yir  business. 

"  A' left  the  schule  afore  she  cam.  an'  the  first 
time  a'  ever  kent  Marget  richt  wes  the  day  she  set- 
tled wi'  her  mither  in  the  cottar's  boose  on  Drum- 
sheugh, an'  she's  bed  ma  hert  sin'  that  'oor. 

"  It  wesna  her  winsome  face  nor  her  gentle  ways 
that  drew  me,  Weelum;  it  wes  .  .  .  her  soul,  the 
gudeness  'at  lookit  oot  on  the  warld  through  you 
grey  een,  sae  serious,  thochtfu',  kindly. 

"  Nae  man  cud  say  a  rouch  word  or  hae  a  ill 
thocht  in  her  prese  ce ;  she  made  ye  better  juist 
tae  hear  her  speak  an'  stan'  aside  her  at  the  wark. 

"  A'  hardly  ever  spoke  tae  her  for  the  three  year 
she  wes  wi's,  an'  a'  said  na'  word  o'  luve.  A' 
lioupit  some  day  tae  win  her,  an'  a'  wes  mair  than 
content  tae  hae  her  near  me.  Thae  years  were 
bitter  tae  me  aifterwards,  but,  man,  a'  wudna  be 
withoot  them  noo ;  they're  a'  the  time  a'  ever  bed 
wi'  Marget. 

"  A'm  a-wearyin'  ye,  Weelum,  wi'  what  can  be 
little  mair  than  havers  tae  anither  man;"  but  at 
the  look  on  the  doctor's  face,  be  added,  "A'll  tell 
ye  a' then,  an'  .  .  .  a'll  never  mention  her  name 
again.  Ye're  the  only  man  ever  heard  me  say 
'  Marget '  like  this. 

"  Weelum,  a'  wes  a  man  th.ae  d.ay8,  an'  thochts 
cam  tae  me  'at  gared  the  hert  leap  in  ma  briest, 
and  ma  blude  riii  like  the  Tochty  in  flood.  When 
a'  drave  the  scythe  through  the  corn  in  hairst,  and 
Marget  lifted  the  gowden  swathe  abint  me,  a'  said, 
'  This  is  hoo  a'll  toil  an'  fecht  for  her  a'  the  days  o' 
oor  life ; '  an'  when  she  gied  me  the  she.aves  at  the 
mill  for  the  threshin',  '  This  is  hoo  she  'ill  bring  a' 
guid  things  tae  ma  hame.' 

"  Aince  her  hand  touched  mine — a'  see  a  wither- 
ed forget-me-not  among  the  aits  this  meenut — an' 
.  .  .  that  wes  the  only  time ;  a'  never  bed  her 
hand  in  ...  a'  hoddit  the  floor,  an'  Weelum, 
a'  hev  it  tae  this  day. 

"  There's  a  stile  on  the  road  tae  the  hill,  an'  a 
hawthorn  tree  at  the  side  o't;  it  wes  there  she  met 
me  ae  sweet  siihmer  evenin',  when  the  corn  wes 
turnin'  yellow,  an'  telt  me  they  wud  be  leavin' 
their  boose  at  Martinmas.  Her  face  bed  a  licht  on 
it  a'  bed  never  seen.  *A'm  tae  be  marrie't,'  she 
said,  '  tae  William  Howe    .     .     .' " 

"Puir  lad,  puir  lad,  aifter  a'  yu-  houps;  did  ye 
lat  her  ken?" 

"Na,  na;  it  wes  ower  late,  an'  wud  only  hae 
vexed  her.  Howe  and  her  bed  been  bairns  thegith- 
er,  an'  a've  heard  he  wes  kind  tae  her  father  when 
he  wes  sober  (weakly),  an' so  ...  he  got  her 
hert.  A'  cudna  hae  cbanged  her,  but  a'  micht  hae 
made  ber  meeserable. 

"A'  leaned  ower  that  stile  for  twa  lang  oors. 
Mony  a  time  a're  been  there  sin'  then,  by  nicht 
and  day.  Hoo  the  Glen  wud  lauch,  for  a'm  no  the 
man  they  see.  A'  saw  the  sun  gae  doon  that  nicht, 
an'  a'  kent  the  licht  bed  gane  oot  o'  ma  life  for 
ever." 

"  Ye  carried  yersel  like  a  man,  though,"  and  the 
doctor's  voice  was  full  of  pride,  "  but  ye've  hed  a 


sair  battle,  Drum,  an'  nae  man  tae  say  weel 
dune." 

"  Dinna  speak  that  wy,  Weelum,  for  a'm  no  sae 
gude  as  ye're  thinkin';  frae  that  oor  tae  Geordie'e 
illness  a'  never  spak  ae  word  o'  kindness  tae  Mar- 
get, an'  gin  hatred  wud  hae  killed  him,  she  wud 
hae  lost  her  bridegroom. 

"Gude  forgie  me,"  and  the  drops  stood  on 
Drumsheugh's  forehead.  "When  Hoo  cudna  pay, 
and  he  wes  tae  be  turned  oot  of  Whinnie  Knowe, 
a'  lauched  tae  masel,  though  there  isna  a  kinder, 
simpler  heart  in  the  Glen  than  puir  Whinnie'e. 
There  maun  be  some  truth  in  thae  auld  stories 
aboot  a  deevil ;  he  hed  an  awfu'  grup  o'  me  the  end 
o'  that  year. 

"But  a'  never  hatit  her;  a'  think  a've  luvit  her 
mair  every  year;  and  when  a' thocht  o' her  trach- 
lin'  in  some  bit  hoosie  as  a  plooman's  wife,  wha 
wes  fit  for  a  castle,  ma  hert  wes  melted. 

"Gin  she  hed  gien  me  her  luve,  wha  never  knew 
a'  wantit  it,  a'  wud  hae  spilt  ma  blude  afore  ye 
knew  care,  an'  though  ye  sees  me  naethin'  but  a 
cankered,  contrackit  auld  carle  this  day,  a'  wud 
hae  made  her  happy  aince,  Weelum.  A'  wes  dif- 
ferent when  a'  wea  young,"  and  Drumsheugh  ap- 
pealed to  his  friend . 

"Dinna  misca  yersel  tae  me,  Drum;  it's  nae 
use,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a  shaky  voice. 

"  Weel,  it  wesna  tae  be,"  resumed  Drumsheugh 
after  a  little;  "  a'  cudna  be  her  man,  but  it  seemed 
tae  me  ae  day  that  a'  micht  work  for  Marget  a'  the 
same,  an'  naebody  wud  ken.  So  a'  gied  intae  Muir- 
town an'  got  a  writer — " 

The  doctor  sprang  to  his  feet  in  such  excitement 
as  was  hardly  known  in  Drjimtochty. 

"What  a  fule  ye've  made  o'  the  Glen,  Drum- 
sheugh, and  what  a  heepocrite  ye've  been.  It  wes 
you  then  that  sent  hame  the  money  frae  Ameriky 
'at  cleared  Whinnie's  feet  and  set  Marget  and  him 
up  bien  (plentiful)  like  on  their  merrige,"  and  then 
Miclure  could  do  the  rest  for  himself  without 
assistance. 

"It  wud  be  you  tae  'at  started  Whinnie  again 
aifter  the  Pleuro  took  his  cattle,  for  he  wes  aye  an 
unlucky  wratch,  an'  if  it  wesna  you  that  deed  oot 
in  New  York  and  savit  him  ten  years  ago,  when 
the  stupid  body  pit  hie  name  tae  Piggie'e  bill.  It's 
you  'at  wes  Whinnie's  far-awa'  cousin,  wha  hed 
gotten  rich  and  sent  hame  help  through  the  law- 
yer, an'  naebody  suspeckit  onything. 

"  Drumsheugh" — and  the  doctor,  who  had  been 
finding  the  room  too  small  for  him,  came  to  a  halt 
opposite  his  friend — "ye're  the  maist  accomplished 
leear  'at's  ever  been  born  in  Drumtochty,  an'  .  .  . 
the  best  man  a'  ever  saw.  Eh,  Drum,"  and  Mac- 
lure's  voice  sank,  "  hoo  little  we  kent  ye.  It's  an 
awfu]  peety  Domsie  didna  hear  o'  this  afore  he 
slippit  awa' ;  a'  can  see  him  straichtenin'  himeel  at 
the  story.  Jamie  Soutar  '11  be  michty  when  he 
gets  a  baud  o't "... 

Twice  Drumsheugh  had  tried  to  interrupt  Maclure 
and  failed,  but  now  he  brought  his  hand  down 
upon  the  table. 

"Wud  ye  daur,  Weelum,  tae  mention  ae  word  a' 
hae  telt  ye  ootside  this  room  ?  Gin  a'  thocht  ye  wes 
the  man  " And  Drumsheugh's  face  was  blaz- 
ing. 

"Quiet,  man,  quiet!  Ye  ken  a'  wudna  withoot 
yir  wull ;  but  juist  ae  man,  Jamie  Soutar.  Ye  'ill 
lat  me  sbare't  wi  Jamie." 

"  No  evec  Jamie,  an'  a'm  ashamed  tae  hae  telt 
yersel,  for  it  looks  like  boastin' ;  an'  aifter  a'  it  wes 
a  bit  o'  comfort  tae  me  in  ma  cauldrife  life 

"It's  been  a  gey  long  trial,  Weelum;  ye  canna 
think  what  it  wes  tae  see  her  sittin'  in  the  kirk  ilka 
Sabbath  wi'  her  man,  tae  follow  her  face  in  the 
psalms,  tae  catch  her  een  in  the  saicrament,  an'  tae 
ken  that  a'  never  wud  say  '  Marget '  tae  her  in  luve. 

"For  thirty  year  an'  mair  a've  studied  her,  an' 
seen  her  broon  hair,  that  wes  like  gowd  in  the  sun- 
light, turn  grey,  and  care  score  lines  on  her  face, 
but  every  year  she's  comelier  in  ma  een. 

"  Whinnie  telt  us  his  tribble  aboot  the  bill  in  the 
kirkyaird,  an'  a'  saw  the  marks  o't  in  her  look. 
There  wes  a  tear  ran  doon  her  cheek  in  the  prayer, 
an'  a'  .  .  .  cud  hae  greet  wi'  her,  an'  then  ma  hert 
loupit  wi'  joy,  for  a'  thocht  there  'ill  be  nae  tear 
next  Sabbath. 

"  Whinnie  got  the  siller,  frae  his  cousin,  ye  ken, 
through  the  week,  an'  settled  his  debt  on  Friday. 
A'  met  him  on  the  street,  an'  made  him  buy  a  silk 
goon  for  Marget :  .  .  .  a'  gied  wi'  him  tae  choose 
it,  tor  he's  little  jidgiuent,  Whinnie." 

"A'  wes  in  the  train  that  day  masel,"  broke  in 
the  doctor,  "an'  a'  mind  Hillocks  daffin'  wi' ye 
that  nae  wumman  cud  get  a  goon  oot  o'  you.  Sic 
fules  an'  waur." 

"A'  didna  mind  that  no  ae  straw,  Weelum,  for 
Marget  wes  ten  year  younger  next  Sabbath,  an'  she 
wore  ma  goon  on  the  saicrament.  A'  kent  what 
what  bocht  it,  an'  that  was  eneuch  for  me. 

"It  didna  matter  what  the  Glen  said,  but  ae 
thing  gied  tae  ma  hert,  an'  that  wes  Marget'a 
thocht  o'  me  .  .  .  but  a'  daurna  clear  masel. 

"We  were  stannin*  thegither  ae  Sabbath" — 
Drumsheugh  spoke  as  one  giving  a  painful  memory, 
on  which  he  had  often  brooded — "an'  gaein'  owor 
the  market,  an'  Hillocks  says,  'A'  dinna  ken  the 
man  or  wumman  'at  'ill  get  a  baubee  oot  o'  you. 
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Drumeheugh  .  Ye're  the  hardest  lad  in  ten  pair- 
ishes.'  ,      ,  .  ,         , 

"Maiget  passed  that  incenut  tae  the  kirk,  an' 
...  a'  saw  her  look.  Na,  it  wcsna  scorn,  nor 
pcety;  it  wi-s  sorrow.  .  .  .  This  wes  a  bien  liooso 
in  the  auld  day  when  she  wi-s  on  the  fairui,  an'  she 
wes  wau  tae  see  eic  a  change  in  me.  A'  bed  tae 
borrow  the  money  through  the  liwyer,  ye  ken,  an' 
it  wes  a  fecht  payin'  it  wi'  interest.  Ay,  but  it 
wes  a  pleesure  t:.e,  a'  that  a'll  ever  hev,  Weelum." 

"Did  ye  never  want  tae  .  .  .  tell  her?"  And 
the  doctor  looked  curiously  at  Druuisheugh. 

"  Juist  aince,  Weelum,  in  her  gairden,  an'  the 
day  Geordie  deed.  Marget  thankit  nie  for  the  col- 
lege tees  and  bit  e.ipensca  a' had  paid.  'A  father 
cudna  hae  been  kinder  tae  nia  laddie,'  she  said, 
an'  she  laid  her  hand  on  nia  airni.  '  Ye're  a  gade 
man,  a'  s'e  it  clear  this  day,  an'  .  .  .  nia  hert  is 
.  .  .  warm  tae  ye.'  A'  ran  oot  o'  the  gairden.  A 
micht  hae  broken  doon.  Oh,  gin  Geordie  bed  been 
ma  ain  laddie  an'  Marget  ...  ma  wife !  " 

Madure  waited  a  little,  and  then  he  quietly  left, 
but  first  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  friend's  shoulder 
to  show  that  he  understood. 

After  he  had  gone,  Druinsheugh  opened  his  desk 
and  took  out  a  withered  flower.  He  pressed  it 
again  and  again  to  his  lips,  and  each  time  he  said 
Marget  with  a  sob  that  rent  his  heart.  It  was  the 
forget-me-not. 

IAN  MACLAREN. 

The  writer  of  tie  above  story  is  a  Presbyterian 
preacher,  John  Watson  by  name.  He  has  a  right 
10  the  name  Maclaren,  because  his  mother  bore  it, 
and  spoke  the  Gaelic  tongue.  He  happened  to  be 
bom  in  Essex,  but  was  taken  to  Scotland  while 
still  a  child.  He  studied  at  Edinburgh  University, 
at  the  New  College,  and  at  Tubingen.  Among  his 
fellow-students  were  Dr.  Stalker,  Professor  Drum- 
mond,  and  Dr.  George  Adam  Smith.  Mr.  Watson's 
first  ministerial  position  was  as  assistant  at  the 
Barclay  Church  in  Edinburgh,  whence  he  was 
called  to  Logiealmond,  which  lies  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Grampian  Hills  in  northern  Perthshire, 
His  ministry  of  two  years  and  a  half  in  this  little 
community  not  only  endeared  him  to  the  spot,  but 
furnished  him  with  a  rich  mass  of  material,  for  it 
is  Logiealmond  which  appears  as  Drumtochty  in 
the  now  widely-known  stories  which  bear  the  name 
of  "  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier-Bush."  After  a  fur- 
ther ministry  of  three  years  in  tree  St.  Matthew's, 
Gla8go%v,  Mr.  Watson  went  to  Liverpool,  where,  at 
the  end  of  fourtien  yearw,  he  still  remains  minister 
of  the  Sefton  Park  Presbyterian  Church.  Hei'",  as 
the  New  York  OiUluok  has  said,  a  man  of  hroad 
religious  sympathies,  catholicity  of  thought,  genial- 
ity of  temperament,  and  of  deep  human  feeling. 
His  command  of  pathos  and  of  humor,  and  his 
fresh  and  genuine  qualities  as  a  writer  have  their 
best  exposition  in  the  beautiful  ftories  which  have 
come  from  liis  hand.  Next  week  the  LETrnii  will 
print  another  story  by  the  same  author,  a  sequel  to 
the  one  now  given.  Tliese  stories  were  written  for 
the  British  Weekly,  and  have  not  heretofore  been 
published  in  the  United  States.  A  review  of  "  Be- 
side the  Bonnie  Briar-Bush"  appeared  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Lettur. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


JAPANESE    PATRIOTISM. 

The  Japanese  papers  have  been  telling  many 
stories  of  the  Spartan  quality  of  the  Japanese 
motliers.  On  February  3,  says  the  Japan  Gazette, 
a  telegram  dated  Wei-Hai-Wei  reached  the  wife  of 
Major  Gen.  Otcra  Yasuzumi  at  her  home  in  Yot- 
suma,  near  Yokohama.  It  announced  the  death  of 
her  husband,  and  added:  "  He  met  an  honorable 
fate;  you  have  nothing  to  regret."  The  woman 
read  the  dispatch  anil  said,  sirnply :  "  No,  I  feel  no 
regrets.  A  soldier  must  expect  to  die  on  the  field 
of  battle."  She  showed  the  message  to  her  hus- 
band's mother,  and  she,  too,  read  it  unmoved. 
"What!"  she  exclaimed;  "is  Yasuzumi  dead? 
We  can  never  offer  enough  excuses  to  the  Emperor 
that  my  son  should  have  been  taken  away  before 
he  could  be  useful  to  the  State." 

At  the  battle  of  Song-hwan  a  bugler  named  Gen- 
jiro  stood  beside  Capt.  Matsuzaki,  when  a  bullet 
struck  him  in  the  chest.  Though  knowing  he  was 
seriously  wounded,  he  continutd  to  blow  until 
breath  failed  him,  and  he  fell  dead  where  he  had 
stood.  The  so-called  "Christian  Patriotic  Belief 
Corps"  of  his  native  village  of  Funaomura  collectid 
a  few  presents  to  send  to  liis  family,  who  were  peo- 
ple in  the  humblest  circumstances,  with  a  letter  of 
consolation.  The  head  man  collected  the  people  of 
the  vilhige.  and  the  gifts  were  presented  by  the 
local  member  of  Pailiament;  in  reply,  (ienjiro's 
father  spoke  as  follows ;  "  It  is  the  lot  of  all  men 
to  die;  my  son  had  to  die  some  time.  Instead  of 
falling  asleep  in  the  corner  of  this  hovel,  un- 
mournecl  save  by  a  few  lelativen,  he  has  fallen  on 
the  field  of  honor,  and  received  the  praise  of  a  mul- 
titude of  his  superiors.  Hence  his  mother  and  I 
cannot  look  upon  this  as  a  mournful  occasion.  We 
rejoice  that  our  son  has  been  loyal  to  Japan,  even 
to  the  point  of  shedding  his  blood  in  defense  of  her 
honor." 


LOVE   SONG. 

Thy  love  is  like  the  soothing  wind 
Which  sighs  o'er  dell  and  keep; 

It  ever  calms  my  troubled  mind — 
It  lulls  me  into  sleep. 

Thy  love  is  like  the  star  at  night; 

It  softly  falls  o'er  me 
Like  rays  of  that  elusive  light 

Which  woos  the  polar  sea. 

But  oh,  dear  heart,  my  soul  is  lost, 

Unless  a  warmer  ray 
Be  sent  by  thee  to  melt  the  frost 

That  kills  it  d.ay  by  day. 


LVEIC. 

At  the  gate  of  thy  heart,  O  Beloved,  I  stand, 

For  my  sins  to  atone. 
I  have  naught  but  my  love  and  my  life  in  my  hand, 

It  is  thine — thine  alone. 

All  the  birds  of  the  woods  take  deliuht  in  my  pain. 
E'en  the  stars  smile  above; 

And  the  boisterous  winds  think  my  efforts  are  vain 
To  secure  thy  fond  love. 

Spare  my  tears  and  my  shame!  0  Beloved,  I  wait 

To  alone  for  each  sin. 
I  am  weary  and  cold;  open  thou  the  small  gate, 

O  my  Love,  let  me  in ! 


TOLD  OF  THE  LATE  DR.  BLACKIE. 

"  As  a  boy,"  the  late  Prof.  John  i-'tuart  Blackie 
once  said,  "I  was  always  antagonistic  to  school 
fights ;  pugilism  had  no  fascination  for  me.  1  well 
remember  a  lad,  over  some  small  squabble,  saying 
to  me,  '  Will  you  fight  me?  '  '  No,'  I  replied,  '  but 
I  will  knock  you  down,'  and  immediately  did  it, 
amid  great  applause."  This  method  of  non-fight- 
ing was  rather  characteristic  of  him  throughout 
life. 

You  could  not  receive  a  letter  from  Professor 
Blackie  without  finding  his  motto  penned  in  Greek 
characters  in  his  own  handwriting  in  the  left-hand 
corner  of  the  envelope.  He  put  it  on  every  envel- 
ope lie  found  about  the  place,  the  servants'  in- 
cluded. "  Adojjt  it,"  he  said,  "and  it  will  turn 
earth  into  heaven  ;  it  will  revolutionize  society  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye."  "This  motto  was: 
"  Speak  the  truth  in  love." 

One  of  his  old  pupils  states  that  in  Blackie's 
class-room  there  used  to  be  a  demonstration  every 
time  he  mentioned  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
politician.  Whether  the  demonstration  took  the 
Professor  by  surprise  or  whether  he  waited  for  it 
will  never  perhaps  be  known.  But  Blackie  at 
least  put  out  the  gleam  in  his  eye  and  looked  as  if 
he  were  angry.  "I  will  say  Beaconsfield !  "  he 
would  exclaim.  (Cheers  and  hisses.)  "Beacons- 
field."  (Uproar.)  Then  he  would  stride  forward, 
and,  seizing  the  railing,  announce  his  intention  of 
.•raying  Beaconsfield  until  every  goose  in  the  room 
was  tired  of  cackling.  ("Question.")  "Beacons- 
field." ("No,  no.")  "Beaconsfield."  ("Hear, 
hear,"  and  shouts  of  "Gladstone.")  "Beacons- 
field." ("Thr.e  cheers  for  Dizzy.")  Eventually 
the  class  would  be  dismissed  as  (1)  idiots,  (2)  a 
bear  garden,  (3)  a  flock  of  sheep,  (4)  a  pack  of 
numskulls,  (.j)  hissing  serpents.  The  Professor 
wouhl  retire  apparently  fuming  to  his  anteroom, 
and  five  minutes  afterwards  he  would  be  playing 
himself  down  the  North  Bridge  on  imaginary  bag- 
pipes. This  sort  of  thing  added  a  sauce  to  all 
academic  sessions. 

Blackie  and  Gladstone  met  at  Pitlochry,  and  they 
discussed  their  years,  as  old  men  do.  "  Ah,  yes," 
said  Blackie,  in  his  own  delightful  egotistic  style, 
"  there  were  three  great  men  born  in  1809 — Blackie, 
Gladstone,  and  Tennyson."  A  twinkle  appeared 
in  the  old  Parliamentary  eye.  "  Ah,  but,"  quoth 
the  G.  0.  M.,  "  Tennyson  won't  thank  you  for  in- 
cluding him  in  our  set.  We  are  far  too  noisy  for 
him." 


A   New  One  by  Father  Healy. 

The  late  Father  Healy  and  an  Archbishop  of  the 
English  Church  were  at  a  dinnerparty.  Kightlv 
or  wrongly, the  Irish  priest  became  impressed  witli 
the  idea  that  the  Protestant  clergyman  adopted  a 
rather  patronizing  tone  towards  him.  To  Healy 
this  was  intolerable.  He  burned  to  resent  it. 
Like  Ole  Brer  Rabbit,  he  "  lay  low  and  said  nuff- 
in."  At  last  his  ojiportunity  came.  Beaming 
with  tolerance  and  magnanimity,  the  Churchman 
said,  "  Well,  Father  Healy,  I've  lived  fifty  years  in 
this  wicked  world,  and  I  have  never  yet  been  able 
to  see  the  difference  between  a  good  Catholic  and  a 
good  Protestant."  "  Faith,"  replied  Father  Healy, 
with  sudden  and  crushing  civility,  "  you  won't  be 
fifty  seconds  in  the  next  before  you'll  know  all 
about  it." 
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ARTHUR     McEWEiN'S     LETTER. 


OF  BOOKS  AND  THEIR  MAKERS. 

Another  free-love  novel  has  appeared— tlio  work 
of  a  woman  and  a  "  Miss"  at  that — "  A  Pastoral 
Played  Out,"  by  Miss  Mary  L.  Pendercd.  She  ia 
English,  of  course;  it  is  quite  English  these  days 
to  rebel  at  marriage.  Tlie  staid  old  home  of  con- 
ventionality seems  to  revel  in  the  new  found  de- 
lights of  abandonment.  There  is  just  one  way  of 
blopping  the  production  of  this  sort  of  literature — 
to  identify  the  novelist  and  the  book,  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  book  is  auto-biographical.  This 
may  be  unjust  in  many  instances,  but  the  condi- 
tion needs  a  cure  and  a  cruel  one.  And  it  is  to  be 
doubted  if  very  great  injustice  would  be  done  the 
authors  who  are  willing  to  attach  their  names  to 
such  books ;  certainly  no  injustice  would  bo  done  a 
woman  who  is  so  bold,  so  lost  to  decency.  Such 
books  moreover  are  not  written  as  works  of  art; 
they  preach  a  gospel  of  dirt  and  the  preacher  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  Miss  Mary  L.  rendered, 
judged  by  her  book,  is  a  morljid,  sentimental,  and 
passionate  creature,  who  sees  no  sin  in  doing  any 
wrong  by  which  her  weak  nature  is  given  the 
slightest  gratification.  Hell  is  the  name  given  to  a 
world  of  such  women,  with  men  to  match.  The 
story  is  of  a  young  and  innocent  girl  wlio  meets  a 
roue.  He  declares  his  love  and  she  wonders  that 
lie  does  not  propose  marriage.  At  last  he  tells  her 
that  he  doesn't  believe  in  marriage.  "  Love  will 
not  bear  the  words  'you shall;'  it  shrinks  under 
the  grinding  dictum  '  must.'  If  a  woman  loves 
me  I  want  it  to  be  in  spite  of  everything,  not  be- 
cause it  is  her  duty.  The  moment  a  woman  had  a 
right  to  me  I  should  hate  her!" 

At  last  the  girl  consents.  Of  com-se  the  man  tires, 
and  leaving  her  to  starve  he  goes  to  Paris  and 
marries  a  rich  American.  The  girl  takes  to  the 
stage  and  the  man  finds  her,  and  their  old  life  is  re- 
established. This,  to  be  sure,  is  not  an  uncommon 
plot,  but  the  especial  offense  of  this  book  is  that 
the  author  justihes  the  woman's  conduct  and  does 
not  even  treat  the  man  with  contempt.  No  book 
could  be  written  more  dangerous  to  place  in  a  mor- 
bid girl's  hands,  and  it  is  written  by  a  woman,  and 
ie  today  the  sensation  in  England. 

When  Mayor  Hopkins  took  office  in  Chicago,  he 
was  heralded  as  a  "coming  man,"  a  "possible 
president,"  a  "reformer  of  sturdy  type,"  a  "fine 
representative  of  young  America  in  politics." 
Mr.  Hopkins  left  office  a  few  days  ago  if  not  in  ab- 
solute disgrace,  very  near  it.  He  disappointed 
every  one,  and  as  a  result  Chicago  gave  a  Republican 
candidate  for  mayor  the  highest  vote  a  Republican 
ever  received  in  that  city.  Now  Mr.  Hopkins,  in 
self-defense,  has  announced  that  he  will  write  a 
book  in  which  he  will  tell  tlie  story  of  his  adminis- 
tration. In  making  his  announcement  of  this  bock 
Ex-Mayor  Hopkins  says : 

"When  I  went  into  the  mayor's  office  fifteen 
months  ago  I  was  a  Democrat.  Now,  I  am  pretty 
near  an  anarcldst.  It  is  the  experience  I  have 
had  in  tiiat  office  w^hich  has  changed  me.    I  am 

foing  to  detail  those  experiences  in  the  book  which 
am  going  to  write.  iMy  book  will  deal  with  facts 
entirely.  Every  statement  in  it  will  be  backed  up 
by  the  documents.  It  may  not  be  a  monument  of 
literary  ability,  but  it  will  contain  wholesome 
truths  which  will  open  the  eyes  of  everybody  who 
has  not  been  mayor  of  Chicago.  I  will  tell  the  real 
story  of  the  great  railroad  strike  and  how  Gen, 
Miles  brought  the  soldiers  to  Chicago.  Tlie  people 
will  get  the  inside  of  some  of  the  stories  which 
Gen.  Miles  has  been  circulating  since  that  strike. 
"Then  I  shall  show  how  the  various  evils  of  the 
municipal  government  are  taken  advantage  of  by 
our  best  citizens,  how  they  make  money  out  of  the 
eviis  which  they  condemn  so  roundly  when  they 
are  talking  for  publication.  I  shall  give  the  names 
and  addresses  of '  representative  citizens  '  who  have 
come  to  me  and  asked  me  to  do  things  for  them. 
"Then  in  parallel  columns  I  shall  tell  what  they  said 
to  me  when  making  the  requests,  and  what  they 
said  for  publication  when  I  refused  to  be  made  a 
tool  of  by  them.  My  book  will  contain  a  list  of  the 
people  who  have  suljmitted  to  '  fine  work '  to  have 
theu'  assessments  reduced,  and  it  will  contain, 
names  and  all,  the  manner  in  which  our  taxes 
have  been  saddled  on  the  poor  people.  There  will 
be  a  chapter  in  the  book  which  will  deal  with  public 
contracts.  It,  too,  will  contain  names.  It  will  tell 
the  people  of  Chicago  who  are  the  men  who  make 
the  money  out  of  the  public  contracts,  and  how 
'  our  best  citizens '  are  the  ones  who  make  a 
specialty  of  this  sort  of  thing." 

Such  a  book  as  this  one  will  certainly  do  a  vast 
amount  of  good,  and  it  will  be  looked  forward  to 
witii  interest.  No  book  ever  published  on  munici- 
pal affairs  will  be  of  so  sensational  a  nature  if  the 
present  promise  of  Mr.  Hopkins  is  kept.  It  may 
yet  prove  a  good  thing  for  Chicago  that  John  P. 


Hopkins  was  Mayor.    And  Mr.  Stead  may  find  tliat 
he  only  skimmed  the  surface  in  his  startling  book. 

The  English  papers  are  making  much  fun  of  the 
"  Scotch  Parocnial"  novels.  The  British  Weel:bj 
claims  that  the  following  are  being  written : 

Ca'  the  Yowes  to  the  Knowes.  By  the  Rev. 
Peter  Stickit. 

Ma  Love  she's  but  a  Lassie  yet.  By  the  Rev. 
Methuselah  Blade. 

Aw'ni  ower  Young  to  Marry  yet.  By  the  same 
author. 

When  the  Kye  come  Hame.  By  the  Rev.  James 
Cant. 

Ahint  the  Ingle.     By  the  Rev.  T.  Wobble. 

We'll  a'  come  Toddling  liame.     By  a  Chiel. 

A  Peck  o'  Maut.     By  Ranling  Robbie. 

This  is  no  Ma  ain  Hoose.  By  an  Evicted 
Crofter. 

Pee^ley  Bodies.    By  the  Rev.  David  Williamson. 

Miss  John.    By  the  Rev.  Sandars  Flaughter. 

Where  Gandie  Rins.  By  the  Rev.  Tearlach  Vich 
Ian  Dhu  Ho  lero. 

The  Minister's  Man.     By  the  Minister. 

The  Minister.    By  the  .Minister's  Man. 

TheBederal.  The  Sumph.  The  Gomeral.  By 
the  Author  of  "  Hogmanay." 

The  Clash  o'  the  Kintra-side.  By  the  Rev. 
Michael  Tawpie. 

Rogart  Folk.    By  the  Peat. 

Hawick's  Here !    By  Teribus. 

Peebles  at  the  Play.    By  M.  MacTweedle. 

Selkirk  Bannocks,    ^y  James  Baxter. 


The  next  volume  to  be  issued  in  the  "  Economic 
Classics,"  edited  by  Professor  Ashley  of  Hai-vard, 
will  be  a  careful  reprint,  retaining  much  of  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  the  original,  of  •'  England's 
Treasure  by  Foreign  Trade  "  by  Thomas  Mun,  1664. 
It  was  this  book  which  for  the  first  time  gave  a 
clear  statement  in  English  of  the  theory  of  the  Bal- 
ance of  Trade  and  the  principles  of  the  Mercantile 
System ;  and  it  undoubtedly  exercised  much  influ- 
ence upon  the  policy  of  England  and  her  American 
colonies  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  It  has,  however,  been  practically  inac- 
cessible to  most  students,  and  they  have  been 
obliged  to  be  content  with  Adam  Smith's  account 
of  it.  Adam  Smith,  it  may  be  remembered,  spoke 
of  its  very  title  as  embodying  "a  fundamental 
maxim  in  the  political  economy,  not  of  England 
only,  but  of  all  other  commercial  countries." 

Dr.  Max  Nordau,  the  author  of  "Degeneracy," 
which  was  recently  reviewed  in  the  Letter,  was 
born  at  Budapest  in  1849.  He  is  of  Jewish  extrac- 
tion. He  studied  medicine,  and  since  1880  has 
practiced  his  profession  in  Paris.  He  has  been  the 
correspondent  of  the  Frankfuerter  Zeitung,  the 
Vossische  Zeitung  (the  Berliner's  favorite,  TaiUe 
Voss),  and  the  Pester  Lloyd,  He  has  published 
many  books,  one  of  which,  "  Conventional  Lies  of 
Society,"  has  been  surpressed  m  Austria  and  Russia. 

Chicago  has  gone  New  York  one  better.  That  is 
to  say,  the  Rccurd  of  Chicago  offers  .$30,000  in  prizes 
for  stories,  whereas  the  Herald  of  New  York  only 
ofl'ered  $15,000.  The  Record  wants  only  stories  of 
mystery,  and  for  these  the  following  prizes  will  be 
given:  First  prize,  .f  10,000;  second  prize,  .f 3,000; 
third  prize,  if  1,500;  fourth  prize,  $1,000;  fifth  prize, 
$800;  two  prizes  of  $600  et.ch,  $1,200;  five  prizes  of 
.$500  each,  $2,500.  Ten  thousand  dollars  additional 
will  be  paid  at  space  rates  for  stories  of  accepted 
value,  but  which  may  not  be  awarded  any  of  the 
twelve  cash  prizes.  All  the  stories  must  reach  the 
Record  before  October  Ist. 


Prof.  E.  R.  A.  Seligman  of  Columbia  College,  has 
written  a  volume  on  taxation,  which  treats  of  the 
following  subjects  among  others:  1.  The  Develop- 
ment of  Taxation ;  2.  The  General  Projjerty  Tax  ; 
3.  The  Single  Tax;  4.  The  Inheritance  Tax;  5. 
Double  Taxation;  6.  The  Taxation  of  Corpora- 
tions; 7.  The  Income  Tax;  8.  The  "  Betterment " 
Tax ;  9.  Recent  Reforms  in  Taxation ;  10.  Recent 
Reports  on  Taxation. 

A  recent  number  of  Le  Gauloin,  contained  an  in- 
terview with  M.  Emile  Zola  regarding  his  forth- 
coming work,  "Rome."  M.  Zola  saya  that  the 
idea  of  this  work  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  newc- 
papers  when  he  was  writing  his  "Lourdes." 
•' i^ome"  will  be  about  the  same  length  as  "La 
Debacle."  It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  say  that 
the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church  will  be  one  of  the 
principal  characters. 

Tolstoi's  new  atory  ia  called  ".Maater  and  Man." 
It  describes  with  pathos  and  simplicity  the  way  in 
which  a  commonplace,  money-Ioving  man  sacrifices 
his  life  in  a  great  storm  to  save  that  of  his  servant. 


"  Social  Theology"  is  the  title  of  a  new  volume 
by  President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin. 


AbVERTISKMENTS. 


JOS.  TETLEY  &  GO'S 


YELLOW  L« BEL... 7S0.  PER  LI 

QREEN   LABEI 800.  PER  Lt 

THIS  TEA  IS  ABSOLUTELY 
PUKE, 


TRADE  MARK  Regd 


And  has  an  cnormrjus  .sale  throujthout  Fn«l«nd  and  Kurop?.  A  pure 
ii.ixture  of  ASSAM  (India)  .•>:»!  CEYLON  TEAS.  Ihc  finest  blend 
imported.  An  economical  and  deliciout  brew.  Having  once  used  this 
tea  yoii  will  use  no  other.  Put  up  in  le.-id  packages  of  one  half  or 
onelb.     Korsale  by        M.  HANKIN.  506  llaltery  Stteel,  S.  F. 


GIANX    POV/DER    COMPANY, 

Consolidated. 

The  office  of  the  above  Comp.any  has  been  r-.  moved  to 

430  California  Street,  S.in  Francisco. 


THE   PRESS    CLIPPING   BUREAU,' 

610  IIONTGOMEKY  BT.,  S.  F. 


TELEPHONE,  Main  1042. 


LOUIS    FALKENAU, 
8TATE    ASSAY    OFFICE, 

Removed  to 

434  CALIFORNIA  ST.,        Near  Montgomery, 

San     F'ranclsco. 

$150   for   a  Summer   Home. 

Beauliful  lots,  50x150  each,  at  Alto  on  the  North  Paci6c 
Coast  Railway,  ouly  40  minutes*  ride  from  San  KraDcibCo,  lor 
9150,  in  easj  monthly  paymenls.  No  Saloons  or  other 
Nuisances  Allowed.    For  Maps  aud  full  particulars,  apply 

JOOST    &    WOOLLEY. 
New  M  outi»omery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

HUDSON  RIVER  DYElNC!  AND   GLEANING  WORKS. 

409  Sutter  St.  Telephone  5300. 

Ladies'  Ball  and  Paity  Dresses  cleaned  with  greatest  care. 
Gents'  Coats,  Vests  and  Pants  Cleaned,  Dyed,  and  Re- 
paired in  Best  Style  at  Lowest  Prices. 
Carpets  cleatiedi  3c  a  yard.    RenoTatln^  a  Specialty. 

LACE  CURTAINS  AND  BLANKETS  CLEANED. 

Goods  called  fc-r  and  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  City  free 

of  charge. 


LE  ROY  G.  HARVEY  &  CO. 

618  MONIGOMERi'  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,       -         -         -         CALIFORNIA. 

RE4L  ESTATE,  ISSDRANCE,  FINANCIAL  AGEHTS. 

Dealers    in    FIRST-CLASS    LOANS,    REALTY 

BONDS,  and  CORPORATION  SECURITIES. 

RENTS  COLLECTED  and  entire  charge 

taken  of  Property. 


MARTIN    RASCHEN, 

GENERAL    INSURANCE. 
Telephone    272.  210  Sansomo   St, 

Agents  for  San  Framisco — Germania  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
of  New  York;  Hanover  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  New  Vork. 
United  Firemen's  Insurance  Co.  of  Pluladelphia;  Sim  In- 
surance Office  of  London. 


mriGE    TO    CREDITORS. 

Estate  of  Charles  Audlauer,  deceased. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned.  Administrator 
of  the  Estate  of  the  said  deceased,  to  the  creditors  of,  and  all 
persons  having  claims  against,  the  said  dLceaaed,  to  exhibit 
them  with  the  necessary  vouche:s,  within  four  (t)  months 
after  the  first  publication  of  this  notice,  to  the  said  Adminis- 
trator at  his  office,  319  Fine  street,  San  Francisco,  California 
the  same  being  his  place  for  the  transaction  of  ttie  busincn 
of  the  said  estate  in  the  City  and  County  of  Ban  Francisco, 
State  of  California. 

A.    C.  FREE8E, 
Admlalstrntor  o  f  the  Estate  of  Charles  Audlauer,  deceased 

Dated  at  Una  Francisco,  April  1,  1805. 

J.  D.  SULUVAN,  Attorney  for  Administrator, 

31D  IMne  street,  San  Francisco,  CalUornla. 


ARTHUR      McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


FEUDS    IN     THE    FOUR    HUNDRED. 

These  May   Bring  About    its   Downfall — The   Astors 
Ruining  the  Hotel  Business. 

New  York,  April  11,  ISflj. 

The  local  aristocracy  Las  been  more  disrupted 
within  the  past  year  than  during  the  preceding 
decade.  I  doubt,  very  much,  whether  ten  years 
hence  there  will  be  a  Four  Hundred.  Certainly,  if 
there  is,  it  will  not  be  made  uj)  of  those  who  com- 
pose it  at  present,  or  their  decendants.  Family 
rows,  petty  jealousies,  serious  scandals,  can  be  en- 
dured by  an  aristocracy  founded  upon  title  because 
there  is  the  King  as  the  central  figure;  he  is  au 
arbitrator  of  differences,  a  peacemaker,  and  to  hira 
all  owe  allegiance,  and  to  him  all  are  compelled  to 
bow.  But  it  ia  difTerent  with  an  aristocracy  of 
money.  There  is  here  no  pride  of  title  and  family, 
no  all-powerful  leader.  The  result  is  faction,  dis- 
sension, bitterness,  breaking  up,  destruction.  The 
Four  Hundred  was  originally  a  coterieof  many  very 
rich  and  a  few  very  respectable  men  and  women 
who  instinctively  were  drawn  together.  These 
formed  a  little  knot  and  gave  dinners  and  dances  to 
each  other.  They  were  distinguished  in  the  com- 
munity by  the  fact  that  they  gave  more  gorgeous 
entertainments  than  others,  and  declared  them- 
selves society.  For  years  they  went  along  quite 
calmly,  enjoying  themselves  here  in  the  winter,  at 
Newport  in  the  summer,  and  in  the  Berkshire 
Hills  in  the  fall.  There  were  no  scandals  of  a  seri- 
ous nature  within  the  circle,  none  that  became 
public,  that  is,  and  the  leading  families  dwelt 
together  in  the  sweetest  of  harmony. 

But  now  that  tlie  two  leading  families  have  been 
broken  into  right  and  left  wings,  and  the  rest  of 
the  FourHundred  is  leaderless,  what  is  to  become  of 
our  aristocracy?  I  can  t-ee  no  result  save  the  fur- 
ther splitting  up  into  small  factions,  and  that  means 
destruction.  There  will  come  to  be  several  Four 
Hundreds  with  a  branch  of  the  present  tree  as  a 
nucleus  for  each. 

Newport  will  see  the  Four  Hundred  troubled  and 
perplexed  this  summer.  iMrs.  Willie  Vanderbilt  is 
to  open  her  marble  mansion  in  May,  and  she  prom- 
ises to  make  that  beautiful  place  the  centre  of 
Newport  life.  But  there  are  some  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  friends  and  relatives  of  her  former  hus- 
band, whom  she  will  not  be  able  to  persuade  upon 
to  pass  within  the  iron  gates.  The  Vanderbilts  are 
very  tactful  people,  but  they  are  human,  especially 
the  women.  We  may  expect,  therefore,  that  the 
end  of  the  trouble  is  not  yet.  Willie — bv  this 
name  he  ia  universally  called  since  his  fall  from 
grace — Willie,  moreover,  seems  to  have  just  dis- 
covered that  he  had  not  been  going  at  the  rapidest 
I)Ossible  pace,  and  something  will  happen  when  a 
man  of  middle  age  discovers  that  he  is  capable  of 
more  absurdities  than  a  hundred  Harvard  students 
on  a  football  night. 

The  other  family  which  led  the  Four  Hundred  to 
glory,  and  now  seems  likely  to  lead  it  to  destruc- 
tion, is  that  of  the  Astors.  The  espousal  of  her 
daughter's  part  by  Mrs.  William  brought  to  Mr. 
Drayton's  side  all  who  do  not  like  Mrs.  William, 
and  they  are  many.  Then  the  manner  in  which 
Mrs.  William  and  her  son,  .John  Jacob,  acted  when 
William  Waldorf  came  over  to  bury  his  wife,  has 
driven  many  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  With 
these  leading  families  at  war  within  themselves, 
and  the  rest  of  the  circle  taking  sides,  it  is  not  rash 
to  prophesy  a  very  serious  breaking  up  of  the  old 
circle;  indeed,  I  am  informed  this  is  already  mani- 
fest to  those  who  have  seen  much  of  society  the 
past  season . 

One  curious  result  of  the  feud  of  the  Astors  is 
the  ruin  of  the  hotel  business  in  this  city.  This 
looks  like  a  remarkable  case  of  7wn  seguilur,  but  it 
is  quite  logical.  It  can  safely  be  said,  1  think,  that 
there  is  not  a  proprietor  of  a  first-class  hotel  in  the 
city  who  is  not  losing  thousands  of  dollars  a  year 
because  of  the  enmity  of  these  cousins.  Properties 
which  live  years  ago  were  among  the  best  income 
producers  in  the  city,  are  now  bringing  in  less  than 
insurance  and  taxes.  And  the  outlook  ia  still  more 
gloomy.  All  because  William  Waldorf  built  a  hotel 
next  to  his  cousin's  property,  and  now  John  Jaiob 
is  to  build  a  grander  si  ructure  next  to  the  Waldorf. 
This  new  hotel  is  to  be  somethitg  more  superb, 
more  complete,  more  luxurious  than  the  world  ha.s 
ever  seen  in  the  way  of  a  hotel.  But  it  will  not 
pay.  No  one  expects  it  to.  It  is  not  as  an  in- 
vestment that  it  ia  to  bo  built,  but  to  show  to  tfie 
world  that  the  John  Jacob  side  of  the  Astor  house 
baa  just  as  much  money  to  lose  in  the  hotel  busi- 
ness as  the  William  Waldorf  side.  The  HofTman, 
the  Fifth  .\ venue,  the  Brunswick,  the  Windsor— 
these  have  fallen  into  second  place,  one  or  two  even 
lower.  The  Victoria  ia  closed.  The  Metropolitan 
is  being  torn  down.  The  Brevoort  is  forced  to 
close,  at  least  for  a  time.  The  new  hotels  up  about 
the  park,  luxurious  as  they  arc,  do  not  injure  the 


down-town  hotels  much,  their  patronage  being  so 
largely  that  of  resident  families,  for  it  is  now  quite 
as  fashionable  to  live  in  one  of  three  or  four  hotels 
as  it  used  to  be  to  have  a  Navarro  flat.  But  the 
wealthy  Westerner  who  comes  to  the  city  now  for 
a  few  days  or  weeks,  the  man  who  used  to  go  to 
the  Filtli'.-\ venue  or  the  Hoffman,  now  goes  to  the 
Waldorf,  because  his  wife  wants  to,  of  course,  and 
the  dinners  that  used  to  be  served  to  small  [larties 
in  the  Egyi)tiau  room  of  the  Hoffman  or  in  Del- 
monico's,  are  now  given  in  Mr.  Astor's  house. 
Tliere  is  no  telling  where  this  thing  will  end.  Pos- 
sibly wiien  John  Jacob  looks  down  from  the  roof  of 
bis  new  folly  upon  poor  little  Waldorf  beneath, 
the  latter  will  feel  prompted  to  go  further  up  town 
and  go  his  cousin  one  better.  Meanwhile  New 
York  is  delighted  over  having  the  finest  hotels  in 
the  world,  even  if  the  hotel  jiroprietors  are  talking 
of  turning  their  hostelries  into  dry  goods  stores. 

The  nastiness  in  the  name  of  art  presented  to  the 
people  at  the  theatres  this  winter  haa  resulted  in 
the  presentation  of  a  coui)le  of  bills  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, which  are  so  drastic  that,  if  passed,  the 
churches  will  be  prevented  from  giving  talileaux, 
and  the  comely  chorus  girl  be  forced  to  hide  her 
comeliness.  There  is  no  danger  of  measures  so  se- 
vere passing,  but  the  town  realizes  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  stop  the  li^^ng  picture 
and  bronze  statuary  shows.  Although  there  was 
no  great  outcry  until  the  young  Californians 
brou":ht  on  their  bronzed  women,  this  show  was 
leas  disgraceful  and  suggestive  than  many  against 
which  there  was  no  protest  whatever.  The  truth 
is,  as  Charles  Frohman  says,  that  theatrical  man- 
agers don't  give  the  public  things  ihat  they  don't 
want.  Following  out  this  idea,  he  will  init  Oscar 
Wilde's  latest  play,  "The  Advantage  of  Being  in 
Earnest,"  on  the  stage,  and  his  belief  is  that  it 
will  be  a  success.  He  will  try  it  a  week,  anyway. 
And  as  Frohman  puts  it,  "  It's  a  cinch  to  bet  that 
we'll  turn  people  away  every  night." 

FixDi,i:v. 

SARAH  GRAND'S  EXPLANATIOtl. 

To  an  English  newspaper  writer  Sarah  Grand 
has  confided  that  she  is  not  so  awful  as  people 
have  said.  She  isn't  opposed  to  marriage  and  she 
doesn't  want  women  to  boycott  their  husbands;  in 
fact,  she  doesn't  like  the  "Heavenly  Twins"  much, 
and  the  book  doesn't  give  her  own  views.  These 
she  has  put  into  Ideala.  "I  have  always,"  she 
says,  "  maintained  that  the  perfect  life  is  married 
life,  and  have  not  the  faintest  sympathy  with  those 
women,  advanced  or  otherwise,  who  make  light  of 
wedded  happiness.  In  some  respects  my  views  of 
marriage  might  be  considered  even  old-fashioned, 
for  I  would  do  nothing  to  facilitate  divorce,  except 
to  equalize  the  law  for  both  sexes.  I  think  the 
woman  haa  everything  to  lose  by  any  slackening  of 
the  marriage  bond.  Society  would  sink  into  a 
more  terrible  state  than  we  can  easily  imagine  if 
the  'old  hand  fastening'  of  the  Borders— under 
which  a  Julian  Avenel  could  take  to  himself  a  wife 
for  a  year  and  a  day — were  in  a  more  or  less  modi- 
fied form  to  become  a  common  practice.  Some 
people  seem  to  imagine  that  I  advocate  a  kind  of 
free-and-easy  Bohemianism  for  women.  The 
exact  contrary  is  the  case.  I  should  greatly  depre- 
cate any  change  that  would  tend  to  make  women 
less  womanly.  My  theory  of  the  relations  of  the 
sexes  is  not  to  lower  the  woman,  but  to  raise  the 
man." 

When  asked  what  she  thought  of  the  fashion  of 
women  dressing  like  men  Sarah  Grand  made  an- 
swer: "  I  think  it  detestable.  The  best  taste  in 
dress  is  to  wear  things  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
In  mountaineering,  for  instance,  or  on  the  moors, 
an  afternoon  visiting  costume  would  look  as 
ridiculous  as  a  cycling  costume  would  look  in  a 
London  drawing-room.  When  women's  work 
takes  them  about  a  great  deal,  it  seems  a  pity  that 
convention  will  not  allow  of  their  adopting  a  more 
convenient  walking  dress.  Surely  a  daily  gover- 
ness, for  instance,  would  be  much  more  suitably 
attired  in  a  sliort  tweed  suit  with  gaiters,  than  in 
a  long,  Imip  skirt,  short  in  front  and  dragging  be- 
hind, with  mud  all  around  the  hem.  After  all, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  cant  talked  about  women's 
dre.'is.  The  people  who  boot  at  the  new  bicycle  cos- 
tume for  women  are  ready  to  ap]>laud  anything 
they  may  wear  on  the  stage,  especially  tights.  I 
must  confess  that  I  dearly  like  to  see  a  woman  well 
dressed.  Dress  is  a  part  of  art,  and  is  well  worth 
careful  study.  No  woman,  whether  young  or  old, 
jilain  or  handsome,  clever  or  stupid,  can  afford  to 
be  indifferent  to  her  dress.  Why  should  they? 
Wc  think  no  better  of  a  man  for  being  slovenly  in 
his  ap[)earance." 

"Do  you  think  that  the  present  movement 
among  women  is,  on  the  whole,  in  the  right  direc- 
tion? " 

"  I  am  quite  sure  of  it,"  Sarah  Grand  replied. 
"  Alistakes  are  not  infrequent,  and  much  of  what 
is  said  and  done  gives  a  handle  to  scoffers.  But  so 
it  haa  been  in  every  great  process  of  development. 
The  few  women  who  scream  and  shout  and  keep 
themselves  forever  in  the  public  eye  are  not  really 
the  most  influential.    In   fact,  you  have  probably 


noticed  that  the  loudest  and  most  hysterical 
screamers  are  the  women  who  are  forever  attack- 
ing their  own  sex.  The  true  leaders  of  society  are 
women  whose  names  hardly  ever  appear  in  the 
newspapers,  but  who  in  their  own  spheres  are  in- 
fluencing large  sections  of  public  opinion,  and  ao 
really  sowing  the  seed  of  the  future." 


A  young  housekeeper  who  lives  in  a  small  Ken- 
tucky town  bad  occasion  to  reprimand  her  cook  for 
neglecting  her  duties. 

"  Well,  Misa  Laura,  I's  been  worrited,"  was  the 
reply.  "I's  studying  a  most  'por:ant  question. 
Tell  de  trute,  I  don't  know  which  to  get,  a  winter 
cloak  or  a  divohce.'' — JlarptT^s  Magazine. 
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THE  POPULAR  BOOKSTORE 

CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH 
ANY  BOOK  IN  PRINT 

10  POST  STREET,  S.  F.,  CAL. 
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Gold  Mcilnl,  Paris  Exposition,  ll!89. 
(Jold  M.:<IaI,  MiilwintiT  Fair,  1894. 

No  banquet  or  dinner  is  complete  without 

Cresta  Blanca  wine. 
See  that  the  words  CRESTA  BLANCA  are 

on  every  bottle.     None  others  genuine. 

Send   for   nen-  price   list. 

CHAS.    A.    WETMORE, 

325  Piue  Street. 


DR.     H.    W.     HUNSAKER, 

Has  moved  to 
■  14     GK.4KT     STREET, 

And  Invites  his  friend?  and  patronti  toeali  and  inspect  tiia 


12  to  3  and  7 


.  M.    Teleptione  Main; 


FOB  THE  BEST  VALUE  IN  HATS  GO  TO 


C.    HERRMANN     &     CO., 

Tiie  only  Maoufacturiug  Ketiiilers  on  tlie  Coast. 

328    KEABNY   STKEET,  Near    Pine. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


pELL  AND  DEVISAPERO  STS.— FINE  7  .\ND 
8  room  flats,  corner  Fell  and  Devisadero; 
reached  by  three  lines  of  cars;  new;  sanitary 
plumbing;  rents  low.  Apply  at  room  6,  fifth  floor, 
222  Sansome  street. 


DCCiriENTaL   HOTEL, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

A  QUIET  HOME,  CENTRALLY  LOCATED. 

)8K     WHO     APPRECIATE     COMF 
ATTENTION. 

WM.     B.    HOOPER,    Manae»r. 


SWAIN'S  RESTAURANT. 

213  flutter  Street. 
Ladies  will  find  no  more  dedrable  place  for  tuncbeoD 
than  our  dinintf-room,  which  is  unexcelled  in  its  appcunt- 
nnnti  and  cuisine. 


ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


HER  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

'Jack!    Jack!     Tliure's    an    extra!     Are    you 


It  was  eleven  o'clock  Monday  night.  I  knew 
Jack  was  asleep,  but  tliere  was  no  time  to  be  wasted 
if  that  extra  was  to  be  got,  and  have  it  1  must. 
Moreover,  1  felt  convinced  (though,  1  confess,  I 
didn't  think  of  it  at  the  time)  that  Jack  would  be 
as  much  interested  in  the  extra  as  myself.  The 
high  shrill  voice  of  the  boy  was  like  a  scream  of 
"  lire,"  and  I  fairly  quivered  with  excitement  over 
the  startling  news  that  extra  would  bring. 

The  first  thing  Jack  said  on  waking  would  not 
do  for  print.  He  was  only  halt  awake,  poor  fellow, 
so  I  forgave  him.  Moreover,  that  boy  was  rushing 
farther  away  every  minute. 

"  Jack,  don't  you  hear?  The  murderer  has  con- 
fessed. Won't  you  get  it'.'  I  really  can't  sleep 
without  reading  this  awful  man's  confession." 

Jack  arose,  slipjied  on  a  dressing  gown,  and 
rushed  down  stairs  and  out  on  the  steps. 

"Here!  Buy!  Taper!"  and  then  an  attempt  at  a 
whistle  which  wouldn't  come.  ''Boy!  Extra! 
Ili  there!  "  shouted  Jack  as  he  stood  shivering  on 
the  steps.  "Say!  Paper!  Boy!"  This  brought 
the  panling  young  chap  to  the  door.  Jack  grabbed 
a  paper,  and  discovered  that  he  had  forgotten  the 
nickel.  Again  Jack  exploded.  1  had  slipped  to 
the  window.  1  knew  I'd  lose  the  paper  if  I  didn't 
promptly  couie  to  the  rescue,  for  Jack  never  would 
climb  the  stairs  after  that  nickel.  8o  I  shouted  to 
the  boy  that  I'd  throw  it  down,  and-Jack  took  the 
paper  and  slammed  the  door. 

Of  course,  there  wasn't  a  nickel  in  the  house. 
The  smallest  thing  Jack  had  was  a  quarter.  I 
stood  hesitating.  "  I  won't  go  down-stairs  again !" 
said  Jack.  "  Perhaps  you'd  like  the  boy  to  call  to- 
morrow for  the  nickel?  "  So,  grabbing  the  quarter, 
he  fiun^  it  to  the  waiting  boy.  It  was  reckless,  it 
was  wicked.  I  knew  it,  but,  after  all,  the  extra 
was  really  worth  it.  So  1  said  to  myself  as  I 
*  crawled  into  bed  with  tlie  paper  in  my  hand. 

But  where  was  the  news?  I  read  every  top  line 
in  the  whole  paper.  I  looked  carefully  over  all  the 
advertisements.  But  there  was  not  a  single  line 
that  1  hadn't  seen  before  in  some  shape  or  other. 
The  extra  had  been  made  on  a  statement  that 
George  King,  the  organist,  had  seen  Durrant  come 
out  of  the  belfry — a  fact  which  was  in  the  morning 
papers. 

How  could  I  turn  to  Jack  and  tell  him  that  there 
was  no  news !  I  was  boiling  with  anger.  I  tore 
the  paper  into  bits  and  rolled  it  into  bails  which  I 
tiuug  to  the  other  end  of  the  room.  Through  the 
corner  of  my  eye  I  saw  Jack  smile  a  wicked  but 
satisfied  smile,  and  I  knew  that  he  was  repaid  for 
going  down  stairs. 

"  Why,  my  dear,  aren't  you  going  to  read  me 
the  news?"  Jack  asked,  in  a  most  injured  tone. 

''There  isn't  any,"  I  blurted  out.  "The  man 
ought  to  be  arrested  who  got  out  that  paper,"  I 
went  on.  "He  obtained  mo.iey  under  false  pre- 
tenses. And  to  think  of  it,  we  paid  twenty-five 
cents  for  that  paper !    Oh,  it's  a  shame." 

Jack's  only  remark  was  that  I  owed  him  a  couple 
of  cigars.  I  stopped  our  subscription  to  the  Bulk- 
tin  the  next  day. 

Of  course,  nobody  is  talking  about  anything 
but  the  horror  of  the  week,  and  I  won't  pre- 
tend that  I've  been  reading  romances  while  the 
papers  have  been  so  full  of  thrilling  and  horrifying 
fact.  To  me  Mrs.  Durrant  has  been  deeply  inter- 
esting. On  the  day  of  her  son's  arrest  she  made 
his  defense,  which  was  of  a  kind  very  characteris- 
tic of  a  certain  type  of  woman.  She  knew  that 
her  boy  didn't  commit  the  awful  crimes  because 
he  didn't  "keep  company  with  servant  girls." 
The  poor  woman  is  to  be  pitied,  greatly  pitied,  she 
is  in  sorrow  and  is  to  see  much  more,  I  am  afraid. 
She  is  certainly  to  be  excused  for  expressing  indig- 
nation at  the  charge  made  against  one  whom  she 
loves.  Yet  her  fling  at  this  poor  murdered  girl  was 
cruel  and  heartless.  Mrs.  Durrant  may  not  have 
known  it,  but  her  son,  as  has  been  shown,  was  not 
above  associating  with  far  worse  people  than  ser- 
vant girls.  High  social  standing  is  no  protection 
against  the  law,  neither  is  low  social  position  pro- 
tection against  young  monsters. 

What  a  disgraceful  exhibition  of  themselves 
women  have  made  during  the  week — haunting  the 
scene  of  the  murders,  begging  to  be  allowed  into 
the  jail  to  see  ihe  prisoner,  crowding  the  Morgue  to 
see  the  dead  girls,  out  in  thousands  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  Minnie  Williams — oh,  the  thought  of  it 
is  sickening!  Why  do  women  do  these  things? 
Is  it  mere  curiosity,  is  it  morbidness,  is  it  out  of  a 
desire  to  gain  a  new  sensation  and  revel  in  it? 
Will  some  learned  doctor  tell  us  why  women  push, 
and  crowd,  and  fight  to  get  to  the  scene  of  every 
horror?  At  such  a  time  women  lose  all  sense  of 
decency  apparently;  they  become  bolder  than  men, 


more  eat^er  for  intimacy  with  the  unclean  and  the 
horrible.  What  is  the  use  in  telling  men  that 
woman  is  a  creature  of  sweetness,  purity,  refine- 
ment, and  modesty,  when  men  see  such  exhibitions 
of  the  reverse?  I  have  no  doubt  that  women  will 
fill  Durrant's  cell  with  flowers,  and  some  are  cer- 
tain to  fall  in  love  with  him  before  his  trial  is  over. 
It  is  not  all  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of 
woman's  tender  heart.    What  is  the  explanation? 

If  there  is  a  man  in  the  city  to  be  pitied  he  is 
Mr.  Forsythn,  the  husband  of  the  false  woman 
who  was  missing  for  many  days  and  was  found  in 
San  Jose  with  her  lover.  The  man  was  told  by  his 
wife  that  she  was  going  to  the  beach.  Pie  believed 
her,  and  when  she  did  not  return  liome  he  went  to 
the  beach  to  find  her,  and  day  after  day  for  nine 
days  he  patrolled  that  solitary  beach  that  he  might 
be  the  first  to  touch  the  loved  one's  form  when  the 
waves  rolled  it  in.  He  was  told  that  on  the  tenth 
day  the  body  would  come  to  the  surface,  and  all 
day  he  spent  at  the  Morgue,  but  bis  wife's  body  did 
not  come.  The  police  told  liim  his  wife  must  have 
run  away  with  another  man,  but  he  laughed  at 
those  cynical  police  who  have  no  faith  in  any 
woman's  goodness  and  steadfastness.  They  told 
him  she  had  been  murdered  after  being  decoyed 
into  some  place  where  she  should  not  have  gone, 
but  he  htid  proof  in  his  heart  that  no  such  thing 
could  have  happened.  The  man's  faith  was  beau- 
tiful. And  then  to  find  that  the  thing  he  would 
allow  no  one  to  suggest,  the  thing  more  horrible  to 
him  then  even  deatli,  had  happened.  Surely  such 
a  man  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  the  residence  of 
any  virtue  in  the  sex.  Betty. 


AMUSEMENTS. 

"  A  Country  Sport  "  might  have  been  called  any- 
thing else;  almost  any  name  would  be  appropriate 
M  the  little  farce-comedy  which  serves  as  a  string 
upon  which  the  performers  hang  their  specialties. 
There  are  very  few  humorous  situations;  all  the 
fun  is  manufactured  on  the  spot  and  while  you 
wait.  But  these  specialties  are  clever  enough  to 
take  the  place  of  plot  and  action.  The  newest 
songs,  the  latest  dances,  and  some  good  bits  of 
character  acting  are  the  stock  in  trade  of  Peter 
Dailey'a  Company. 

There  is  something  wholesome  about  May  Irwin. 
Her  dry  humor.hern.atural methods,  the  buoyancy 
of  her  spirits,  her  ease  and  unaffected  bearing  upon 
the  stage,  give  a  freshness  and  character  to  every- 
thing she  says  and  does.  And  there  is  a  sort  of 
frank  manliness  about  this  good-natured,  clever 
woman  with  her  important,  pedagogical  voice,  her 
wide  smile,  and  healty  appreciation  of  the  ridicu- 
lous. She  is  as  self-unconscious  aa  Peter  Dailey  is 
complacent,  and  she  sings  a  negro  melody  with  all 
the  unctuousness  of  a  black-faced  ministrel. 

In  Ada  Lewis's  Tough  Girl  is  the  beginning  of 
an  excellect  comedienne.  A  woman  who  will 
make  so  complete  a  sacrifice  of  her  personal  charms, 
whose  power  of  observation  and  expression  are 
alike  keen  and  capable,  who  can  be  as  awkward  or 
as  graceful,  as  unlovely  or  as  attractive  as  Miss 
Lewis,  is  too  valuable  to  remain  merely  a  specialty 
artist. 

Emmet  is  so  like  his  father  that  he  seems  the  re- 
incarnation of  the  Fritz,  the  memory  of  whose 
bright  presence  is  still  a  very  pleasant  one  to  thea- 
tre-goers. This  new  Fritz  has  not  the  sonorous, 
sympathetic  voice  which,  in  the  famous  "  Lullaby," 
captivated  all  listeners,  but  there  is  the  same 
familiar,  expressive  face  and  graceful  figure,  the 
same  high-pitched,  happy  falsetto,  the  smile  beam- 
ing with  good-nature,  and  a  laugh  that  seems  de- 
lightfully spontaneous. 

But  it  isn't  Emmet's  personality  alone  which 
makes  him  the  successor  of  his  father  in  the  pub- 
lic's affections.  He  is  full  of  humor, he  is  .alertand 
appreciative,  and  loses  no  opportunities.  His 
"  Bubble  Song  "  is  very  pretty,  and  he  makes  the 
crude  little  play  with  its  inappropriate  name  in- 
teresting and  enjoyable  despite  the  fact  that,  with 
the  exception  of  that  small  genius.  Baby  Sinnot, 
there  is  hardly  a  capable  actor  in  his  company. 

"The  Bathing  Girl"  does  not  contain  enough 
music  to  be  classed  as  comic  opera,  nor  is  there  fun 
enough  in  it  to  warrant  its  being  called  a  musical 
farce,  so  its  authors  compromise  on  "An  Operatic 
Extravaganza."  This  title  acts  as  a  warning  and 
one  expects  no  sentiments,  hardly  any  plot,  and 
little  music.  What  is  left  then?  Burlesque, 
satire,  caricature. 

If  the  members  of  the  Whitney  Opera  Company 
were  artists  of  distinguished  ability  they  might 
make  an  evening's  entertainment  out  of  such 
material ;  it  has  been  done ;  but  they  are  only  a 
very  ordinary  opera  company  with  a  good  orches- 
tra, a  fair  chorus,  and  a  few  good  singers,  among 
whom  the  prima  donna  is  not. 


A  MOONLIT  EVENING. 

The  Oakland  ferry-boat  steamed  away  from  the 
city  a  few  evenings  ago  into  a  scene  of  beauty  and 
of  peace. 

The  moon  shone  full  overhead, and  sent  a  gleam- 
ing track  of  light  across  the  dimpling  waters  of  the 
bay.  The  lights  of  three  sister  cities  twinkled  in 
friendly  invitation ;  but,  s.aving  the  strong  heart- 
throbs of  the  engine,  scarce  a  sound  came  to  quar- 
rel with  sweet  silence. 

It  was  an  hour  for  lovers,  for  tender  memories, 
and  for  reveries  of  romance. 

A  tall  and  slender  woman  in  a  shapely  gown  of 
black  rose  from  her  seat  and  stood  for  a  moment 
wa;ching  the  moonlit  path, gloating  over  its  beauty 
one  would  think. 

Suddenly  she  stepped  upon  the  bench  beside  the 
rail,  and  then  on  and  outward,  as  if  she  meant  to 
walk  that  bright  path  stretched  before  her. 

A  dark  shape  struck  the  water,  and  disappeared 
beneath  it  as  a  leaden  weight  would  do. 

A  woman  screamed ;  "  She's  gone !  and  I  could 
have  saved  her  if  I  had  reached  out  my  hand !" 

Kind  uaconsciousness  touched  the  self-reproach- 
ful one  for  a  little  space,  and  a  hundred  eager 
heads  were  stretched  out  to  support  and  comfort 
her;  yet  when  she  spoke  again  it  was  to  gasp,  "Oh, 
I  could  have  her  saved  if  1  had  reached  out  my 
hand!" 

When  the  life-boat  was  started  back  for  the 
search  a  wide  stretch  of  water  had  swept  past 
since  the  cry  of  "  woman  overboard  "  broke  the 
stillness  of  the  night. 

Up  above  the  humble  deck-hands  were,  for  once, 
prophets  with  honor;  they  rejiresented,  in  some 
sort,  that  power  for  life  or  death  which  had  now  to 
decide,  which  might  yet  signal  by  the  ringing  of  a 
bell,  whether  or  no  the  waters  must  give  up  the  liv- 
ing woman. 

Pale  questioners  gathered  about  the  sailors,  beg- 
ging for  hope :  "  They  will  save  her,  won't  they?  " 
"Will  they  not  turn  about  to  look  for  her?" 
"  Can't  they  leave  the  bjat  be'nind,  even  if  we  go 
on?"  And  at  last  a  man  said,  very  slowly,  as 
one  who  fears  his  words  may   have  a   meaning: 

"  Well no.    When  they  falls  over  accidental  we 

mostly  saves  'em.      But  when  they  jumps   over — , 
they'se  very  apt  to  get  drowned." 

And  increditjly  soon,  hatefully  soon  in  that  it 
brought  no  burden  it  had  not  carried  out,  the  lit- 
tle boat  was  back  again,  slung  in  its  proper  place — 
rocking  there  gently,  too,  trim  and  idle,  as  one  sees 
a  woman  sit  with  folded  hands  and  saying  that  her 
work  is  done. 

So  the  steamer  went  on  her  way,  ploughing  the 
white  furrow  all  across  the  bay,  and  leaving  no 
life-boat  behind  to  ruffle  the  smooth,  bright  streak 
of  moonlight  on  the  water. 

On  the  quiet  deck  men  pressed  their  sweetheart's 
hands  again, and  husbands  drew  warm  wraps  closer 
about  their  wives,  saying,  in  half  whispers,  that 
"  it  is  strange,  strange,  strange,  that  a  woman's 
mind  will  run  that  way." 

Some  of  the  younger  women  asked  each  other, 
shudderingly,  to  "  think  what  she  must  have 
suffered  before  she  could  do  that."  But  for  once 
the  women  were  more  silent  than  the  men,  and  I 
was  afraid  I  noticed  that  none  among  them  were 
moved  to  call  the  fatal  action  "  strange." 

On  the  Oakland  shore  the  men  and  women  whose 
hearts  had  but  just  now  paused  and  leaped  in  uni- 
son, who  had  for  a  brief  season  but  one  common 
hope  and  fear,  separated  forever. 

An  official  wondered  audibly  and  not  without 
sadness  that  "  that  there  ferryboat  was  full  eight 
minutes  behind  time." 

Other  passengers,  unconscious  that  anything  un- 
usual had  occurred,  took  the  places  of  those  who 
were  gone,  and  were  busy  with  their  own  concerna 
while  the  steamer  ploughed  again  that  vanishing 
furrow  of  foam. 

One  or  two  hours  after  the  "accident"  I  was 
aboard  another  ferryboat,  crossing  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

As  we  approached  the  Island  of  Despair  an  irre- 
sistible impulse  led  me  to  stand  in  the  spot  where 
the  woman  in  black  had  stood,  and  to  watch  the 
path  of  moonlight  for  a  sign. 

And  to  my  horror — because  I  could  not  reach  it 
and  could  never  know— a  little  nearer  to  the  city 
than  I  thought,  there  floated  upon  the  smiling 
waters  a  gruesome  Thing. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  Thing  I  saw  had  ever  been  a 
woman,  suffering,  hoping,  dying.  I  tried  to  think 
it  had  never  been  more  than  the  insensate  mass 
lliathalf  revealed  itself,  only  to  disappear  in  the 
swirling  foam ;  but  from  within  me  or  without  a 
voice  cried  again,  as  it  will  cry  many  times  more, 
"  She's  gone !  And  1  could  have  saved  her  if  I  had 
reached  out  my  hand  I" 

Maby  Calkins  Johnson. 
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THE  WORLD  OF  BUSINESS. 

The  Insurance  Situation. 

The  Bystem  of  the  old  Pacific  Insurance  Union 
was  too  complicated  to  liave  any  chance  for  a  long 
life.  It  was  overburdened  with  rules  and  regula- 
tions. The  commission  rules,  instead  of  being  the 
most  Bimple,  were  the  most  complicated,  allowing 
in  excepted  cities  salaried  agents  or  contingents. 

The  rates  were  entirely  inadequate;  for  example, 
the  basis  rate  on  dwellings  in  the  protected  parts 
in  San  Francisco  was  only  10  cents  lower  than  the 
rate  in  tlie  unprotected  district  or  in  other  parts  of 
the  State. 

The  whole  business  was  too  easy  for  everybody, 
and  the  commissions  too  high.  The  rates  and  com- 
missions shuuld  long  ago  have  been  lowered.  As 
they  were  not,  the  system  of  rebating  was  retorted 
to,  and  this  sysiem  practically  killed  the  Union. 

The  new  Board  has  not  made  any  move  to  abol- 
ish the  evil,  and,  therefore,  does  not  enjoy  the  con- 
fidence of  either  tiie  puhlie  or  the  insurance  men. 
It  is  governed  by  English  capital,  which  will  not 
give  in.  The  Pacific  Insurance  Union  enabled 
these  large  Knglish  companies  to  keep  up  the  high 
rates,  and  by  paying  a  correspondingly  high  commis- 
sion and  giving  rebates,  carry  off  the  lion's  share  of 
the  business.  Against  tliese'  high  commission  con- 
cerns the  light  of  the  "  non-boarders  "  is  generally 
directed. 

The  first  move  of  the  new  Board  should  have  been 
to  reduce  rates  in  the  larger  and  well  jirotected 
towns  from  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent.,  according 
to  merit.  .\  temporary  arrangement  of  this  kind 
could  easily  have  been' made  until  a  new  schedule 
should  have  been  agreed  upon. 

Of  course  this  would  not  have  prevented  the 
present  fight,  but  it  would  have  secured  a  large 
number  of  friends  for  the  Board  companies. 

The  excuse  for  the  high  rates  has  been  the  con- 
flagration hazard  which  undoubtedly  exists  in  all 
large  cities  and  towns.  But  it  the  building  laws 
compel  the  employment  of  an  electrical  inspector, 
and  the  companies  keep  good  watch  on  the  fire  de- 
partment, such  a  hazard  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Cutting  rates  in  districts  which  warrant  such  a  cut 
would  have  taken  place  in  the  ordinary  run  of 
business,  but  such  cutting  as  now  is  taking  place, 
and  especially  in  towns  across  the  bay,  is  passing 
the  boundary  of  all  legitimate  business,  and  is  sim- 
ply a  gamble  instituted  by  men  wtio  are  greedy  to 
make  a  conjniission,  and  will  induce  a  policy-holder 
under  the  old  rate  to  cancel  his  policy,  promising 
him  return  money  on  the  unexpired  term  of  his 
policy,  and  offering  him  a  new  policy  practically  on 
bis  own  terms.  Agents  are  employed  to  make  a 
house  to  house  lanvats  to  induce  policy-holders  to 
deliver  up  their  old  policies,  no  matter  how  long 
they  have  to  run,  and  accept  a  new  policy  at  60  to 
75  per  cent,  reduction,  and  even  more  where  com- 
petition is  threatei.ing  to  secure  the  business. 

All  this  canceling  and  re -writing  of  policies 
throws  an  additional  expense  on  the  managers,  and 
unless  the  home  companies  take  a  hand  in  the 
fight,  put  a  sto])  to  it  and  agree,  the  insurance 
business  in  California  will  go  to  the  dogs,  and  a 
large  conflagration  will  show  the  result. 

IMP.4KTIAL   ISSUKANiE   MaN. 


the  discovery,  and  the  delay  has  cost  her  much. 
Portland,  tlie  Puget  Sound  cities,  and  Los  Angeles 
have  gradually  been  taking  off  the  business  that 
should  have  belonged  to  San  Francisco.  The  first 
evidence  of  the  awakening  is  the  excursion  to  Los 
Angeles,  a  city  concerning  which  the  most  of  San 
Franciscans  know  less  than  they  do  of  Chicago  or 
Denver.  Who  would  have  thought  ten  years  ago 
of  a  trahiload  of  San  Francisco  business  men  ^oing 
to  Los  Angeles  for  no  other  reason  than  to  cultivate 
friendly  relations  with  their  Southern  neighbors. 
Know  thyself,  was  the  Greek  philosopher's  advice, 
and  he  m'iglit  have  added  that  one  of  the  best  ways 
of  knowing  yourself  is  to  go  among  your  neighbors. 


THE  BICYCLE  JOKE. 


The  consternation  with  which  even  the  most  dis- 
tant approach  to  the  appearance  of  censuring  roy- 
alty is  still  regarded  in  some  parts  of  Europe  is 
amusingly  shown  in  an  incident  which  is  said  to 
have  occurred  at  Copenhanen. 

A  well  known  wag  and  cyclist  was  summoned  to 
answer  for  the  offense  of  riding  on  a  footpath  lead- 
ing to  Lyngby  Church. 

"  You  I  ave  been  cycling  on  the  Lyngby  Church 
footpath,"  said  the  judge,  severely. 

The  cyclist  admitted  it. 

"  You  are  fined  four  kroner." 

The  offender  took  out  the  coins  and  laid  them 
down. 

"  May  I  ask,  your  worship,"  he  inquired,  meekly, 
"whether  Priiice  Waldemar  and  Princess  Marie 
have  permission  to  cycle  on  the  path  in  qui'Stion?  " 

The  judge  l"oked  uneasy.  "  Um — no;  certainly 
not.    Is  this  your  first  ofl'ense?  " 

"  It  is — and  will  be  my  last." 

"In  that  case,"  said  the  judge,  "  Iwill  let  you  off 
with  a  caution  this  time." 

"The  culprit  picked  up  bis  money,  bowed,  and 
walked  oft.  Ai  he  reached  the  door  the  judge's 
curiositv  overcame  discretion. 

"Wait!  Did  you  actually  see  Prince  Waldemar 
and  Princess  Marie  riding  on  that  path?  " 

"1,  your  worship?— certainly  not,  "  replied  the 
wag,  with  a  mild  look  of  surpr.se;  and  then,  with 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  he  disappeared,  leaving  the 
judge  to  what  must  have  been  queer  reflections. — 
Yuulli'e  Companion. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  Real  Estate  Marhet. 

Not  in  several  years  have  there  been  so  many 
real  estate  auctions  as  within  the  past  month,  and 
theprices  realized  have  been,  as  Mr.  Luddington 
of  Easton  &  Eldridge  says,  as  good  as  any  obtained 
in  boom  times.  The  market  is  certainly  stronger 
than  it  has  been  for  five  years.  It  is  the  belief  of 
such  men  as  Mr.  Shainwald,  Mr.  Magee,Mr.  Umb- 
sen,  and  Mr.  Fisher  that  this  summer  is  to  see  a 
lively  real  estate  market  and  a  greatly  increased  de- 
mand for  both  city  and  country  property. 

Mr.  Sutio  has  instructed  U.  F.  von  llliein  &  Co. 
to  offer  peremptory,  without  limit,  75  lots  on  Ash- 
bury  street,  between  Kilh  and  17tii  streets,  and  on 
16th  street  (continued)  where  it  intersects  Ash- 
bury.  The  view  that  can  be  had  from  tlieec  lots  is 
grander  than  any  that  can  be  had  from  the  choicest 
part  of  Pacilic  Heights.  While  the  land  is  only 
a  few  blocks  south  of  llaight  street,  yet  few 
[jeople  have  seen  it,  because  only  lately  that  sec- 
tion has  been  tapjicd  by  street  cars.  Now  the  18th 
street  branch  of  the  Joost  Klcclric  Railroad  passes 
the  lots  every  few  minutes,  while  the  Haight  and 
Eddy  street  roads  run  only  a  few  blocks  north  of  it. 
Spring  Valley  is  now  laying  its  pipes  in  front  of 
the  lots.  The  sale  being  i)eremi)tory  and  only  one- 
fifth  cash  required,  it  will  be  a  chance  to  give  the 
poor  man  an  opportunity  to  secure  what  ordinarily 
18  reserved  for  the  rich  only — a  home  with  a  mag- 
nificent marine  view. 


Julian  Ralph,  i'l  a  letter  to  the  Providence  Jaur- 
iial,  says:  "I  was  out  bicycling  the  other  night 
and  my  lantern  blew  out  in  a  dark  street.  Just 
then  a'man  came  along  on  a  wheel  and  I  called  out : 
"  I  say, can  you  give  me  a  match?  "  "  Certainly, 
sir."  said  the  softest  of  feminine  voices;  and  the 
lady  dismounted  and  took  from  her  trousers  pocket 
a  man's  maichbox  and  plenty  of  matches.  "  I  left 
my  matches  and  cigarettes  at  home,"  s.iid  I,  as  a 
subtle  feeler;  but  she  did  not  offer  me  a  cigarette. 
Perhaps  she  also  bad  left  hers  in  her  oilier  clothes 
— in  her  fencing  trousers,  perhaps." 


The  Los  Angeles  Excursion. 

At  last  San  Francisco  has  discovered  that  she  has 
neighbors.    It  has  taken  her  some  time  to  make 


To  the  Business  and  Professional  Men  of 
San  Francisco, 

Greeting: — There  is  piomise  of 
brighter  days  in  this  city  than  we  liave 
seen  for  many  years. 
The  New  California  is 
to  be  a  reality,  no  longer 
a  dream.  In  prepara- 
tion for  these  good 
times  we  have  laid  in  a 
stock  of  chairs,  some 
especially  adapted  for 
the  offices  of   business 

and    professional    men. 

V   — '<•  I    '^  The  one  here  pictured 
^  ■  is  asolid  and  handsome 

piece  of  furniture  with 
an  embossed  leather  seat,  suitable  for  the 
office  of  doctor,  lawyer,  dentist,  insurance 
agent,  real  estate  man  or  business  house. 
The  price  is  worth  remarking — 

$4.50. 

CALIFORNIA 

FURNITURE    COMPANY, 

(N.  P.  Cole  &  Co.) 

1 17- 133  Qeary  Street. 


PROTECT  YOUR  LAND  TITLES. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  Colonel  W.  H.  Allen 
as  claimant  to  lands  in  San  Francisco  worth  mil- 
lions of  dollars  has  given  an  uneasy  feeling  to  most 
people  who  own  real  estate.  Allen  explains  his 
long  absence  by  saying  that  he  has  been  in  a  men- 
tal maze,  resulting  from  injuries,  and  now,  in  his 
old  age  and  restored  to  reason,  be  wants  his  own 
again.  For  thirty  years  he  has  been  supposed  to 
be  dead.  Among  the  pieces  of  property  which  are 
affected  by  the  Allen  claim  are  fifty  varas  occupied 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Conipariy,  at  the 
corner  of  Fourth  and  'I'ownscnd  streets,  and  lots 
scattered  all  over  t'le  city.  The  lamlowncr  is  al- 
ways in  some  danger  of  surprises  like  this,  and 
from  the  many  ways  in  which  titk'j  may  be  at- 
tacked, honestly  ur  dishonestly.  The  history  of 
California  is  made  up  in  considerable  part  of  trou- 
bles growing  out  of  disjjuted  land  titles.  The 
records  of  thousands  of  cases  fill  our  law  books. 
Such  liiigation  has  enriched  two  generations  of 
lawyers, and  impoverished  thousands  of  men.  The 
citizen  who  for  profit  invests  his  capital  in  land,  or 
who  puts  his  savings  into  a  home,  has  a  right  to 
ask  of  the  law  perfect  security  of  possession,  but 
that  security  the  law  cannot  give  in  perfection.  The 
return  to  life  of  Allen  is  an  instance  in  point  of  that 
uncertainty  inseparable  from  everything  iiuman. 
Of  late  years  the  principle  of  insurauce  has  been 
applied  as  a  remedy  for  the  evil.  The  landowner 
needs  protection  from  the  chances  of  fate  just  as 
the  owner  of  perishable  property  needs  protection 
from  loss  by  fire,  or  the  shipowner  from  the  perils 
of  the  sea.  Throughout  the  country  companies 
have  been  developed  to  meet  a  very  real  necessity. 
The  real  estate  owner  who  has  title  thus  insured  is 
safe,  no  mutter  what  happens.  And  he  gets  his 
security  at  small  cost.  For  one  payment,  which 
covers  the  cost  of  search  and  all  other  fees,  he  pur- 
chases imuiunity  from  all  claims  against  his  title, 
sound  or  iin>ound.  If,  for  example,  Allen  should 
make  good  his  claims,  any  owner  dispossessed  by 
him,  if  insured  to  the  full  value  of  the  property  in- 
volved, would  have  his  loss  made  good  to  the  last 
dollar  by  the  company.  His  neighbor,  in  like  case, 
who  had  left  his  title  unprotected,  would  be  as 
badly  off  as  if  a  fire  had  found  him  uninsured  and 
swept  his  buildings  away.  Nowhere  more  than  in 
California  is  it  prudent  to  guard  against  assaults 
on  land  tiiles,  and,  therefore,  nowhere  is  there  a 
better  field  for  the  new  species  of  insurance.  The 
California  Title  Insurance  Company,  which  has  its 
offices  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Mills  Building, 
and  of  which  ex-Mayor  Ellert  is  the  manager,  is 
filling  a  want  that  has  long  existed  here.  The 
security  which  it  supplies  is  so  obviously  required 
that  the  custom  is  growing  among  purchasers  of 
real  estate  to  demand  of  the  sellers  that,  no  mat- 
ter how  clear  the  titles  may  seem  to  be,  the  safe- 
guard of  insurance  shall  be  added.  Unless  a  man 
is  ricli  enough  to  be  able  to  stand  heavy  losses,  he 
is  as  unwi-e  to  leave  his  real  estate  uninsured  as  he 
would  be  to  take  the  risk  of  being  impoverished  by 
fire.  Every  home,  particularly,  should  have  the 
solid  protection  of  a  title  absolutely  secured. 


An 


Opener. 


CHARLES  LYONS,  London  Tailor, 

Makes  fine  Tailoring  equnl  to  the  finest  made  in  the 
country  at  one-half  the  prices  cliugcd  by  Credit  Tailors. 
Samples  and  self-measurements  free  by  mail.  1212  to 
1218  .Mnvkft  St.,  302  Keurny  St.,  and 
i/OS  Market  St. 

:foh    n.E3Krr3?. 

To  responsible  parties.    A  MOST  CH  ARM- 
ING COUNTRY   HOME,   NEAR   NAPA,  of 

7  furnished  rooms  and  kitchen,  etc.,  attached, 
surrounded  by  flower  gardens,  and  beautiful 
Park  with  lake,  Ponds  with  fountains  and 
shady  walks.  Owner  takes  care  of  premises. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

CESAR  BERTHEAU, 
210  Sansome  St. 

Subscribe  by  mail  for 

ARTHUR  McEWEN'S  LETTER 

I4.00  a  year ;  $2.00  for  six  months. 


ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


THE  PASSING  SHOW. 

So  Nellie  Bly  is  married — married  to  a  million- 
aire of  seventy.  Tliere  isin  tldn  announcement  an 
infinite  deal  of  comfort  to  every  newspaper  reader, 
for  it  is  to  be  expected  that  Mrs.  Sean\en  will  not 
write.  This  marriage  should  also  bring  hope  to 
every  New  Woman  in  the  land,  not  excepting  the 
lately  bereaved  iMies  Thirbe  Couzens,  lor  million- 
aires, it  appears,  are  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 
There  must  bo  something  fascinating  about  the 
New  Woman  after  all,  for  the  first  of  her  kind  in 
America,  Victoria  WoodhuU  and  Tennessee  Claflin, 
also  captured  wealthy  and  old  men.  The  rule 
seems  to  bo :  The  newer  the  woman  the  older  the 
man. 

Paul  ScLuIze,  who  killed  himself  in  Tacoma  last 
week,  was  a  friend  of  many  eminent  men,  James 
Bryce,  Henry  Villanl,  Major  I'owell,  Senators 
Manderson,  Dolph,  Oavis,  and  Sherman  among 
others.  When  he  first  came  to  this  coast  he  was  a 
bartender  for  a  time,  but  later  he  became  the  editor 
of  a  small  German  paper  in  Portland,  and  thence 
stepped  into  the  land  olTice  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad.  Three  years  ago  he  was  rated  as  worth 
nearly  half  a  million  dollars.  Ho  killed  himself 
because  he  was  bankrupt  and  owed  over  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  which  lie  had  no  means 
of  paying.  No  other  man  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
was  as  well  known,  and  few  men  had  equal  power. 
He  was  hated  intensely  by  many,  equally  loved  by 
some,  and  feared  by  nearly  all.  He  it  was  wlio 
first  discovered  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the 
grt  at  desert  in  Eastern  Washington,  and  he  built  a 
canal  seventy -eight  miles  long  to  water  teveral 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  it.  Four  or  five  months 
ago  a  San  Francisco  law  firm  threw  this  canal  pro- 
ject into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  He  owned  all 
but  one  street-car  line  in  Tacoma,  and  a  girl  of  fif- 
teen forced  these  thirty  miles  of  ro.ad  into  a  receiv- 
er's hands  by  securing  a  verdict  of  damages  against 
the  company.  While  Henry  Villard  was  in  control 
of  the  Northern  Pacific,  Paul  Schulze  was  the  most 
powerful  man  at  the  western  end  of  the  line.  But 
Brayton  Ives,  the  new  president,  was  his  enemy, 
and  it  surprised  all  who  knew  the  circumstances 
that  Schulze  remained  in  his  position  as  Land 
Agent  as  long  as  he  did.  At  one  time  Marie  Wain- 
wright  spent  several  months  in  Tacoma,  and  her 
managi  r  announced  after  she  had  returned  East 
that  she  and  Jlr.  Schulze  were  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried. This  was  later  denied  by  Miss  Wainwright. 
Paul  Schulze  aimed  to  be  to  Washington  what 
Wm.  C.  Ealston  was  for  a  time  to  California,  and 
in  many  personal  qualities  they  were  alike.  They 
were  alike  too  in  this,  that  after  spending  large 
fortunes  neither  had  the  courage  to  face  the  world 
a  poor  man. 

[Prom  the  Examiner  April  20,  1901.] 
The  Supreme  Court,  yesterday,  reversed  the  de- 
cision of  the  jury  in  the  Durrant  case.  The  District 
Attorney  says  he  will  dismiss  the  case,  as  there  is 
no  possibility  of  getting  a  conviction  that  will  stand. 
The  case  has  already  cost  the  city  and  county 
130,000,  and  two  of  the  most  important  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution  have  died  since  the  second  trial. 
Durrant,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  charged  with 
killing  two  eiris  in  the  old  Emanuel  Baptist  Churcli 
building,  which  was  burned  down  several  years  ago 
after  being  deserted  for  some  time. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Club  a 
stranger  appeared ,  poorly  dressed,  wearing  a  shaggy 
and  unkempt  beard  upon  his  face.  He  was,  quite 
evidently,  one  of  the  unemployed.  When  oppor- 
tunity was  given  tor  general  discussion  the  stranger 
arose,  and  in  a  mellow  but  authoritative  voice  said : 
"Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  an  eye 
for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  But  I  say  unto 
you,  that  ye  resist  not  evil;  but  whosoever  shall 
smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek  turn  to  him  the  other 
also." 

"The  man's  an  Anarchist,"  exclaimed  the  Rev. 
C.  0.  Brown. 

With  flashing  eye,  the  stranger  turned  and  said : 
"  Think  not  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law,  or  the 
prophets ;  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill." 
Then  without  further  notice  of  the  insult  he  pro- 
ceeded: "And  if  any  man  sue  thee  at  the  law, 
and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak 
also." 

"Are  no  property  rights  sacred  to  this  man?" 
asked  the  Rev.  C.  O.  Brown,  with  indignation. 

In  a  voice  of  pity,  the  stranger  aiiswered :  "  Lay 
not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth,  where 
moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves 
break  through  and  steal." 

"  The  man  must  be  crazy,"  interrupted  the  Rev. 
C.O.Brown.    "How  are  we  to  live?  " 

"Provide  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  brass  in 
your  purses,  nor  scrip  for  your  journey,  neither  two 
coats,  neither  shoes^  nor  yet  staves,  for  the  work- 
man is  worthy  of  his  meat.  Take  no  thought  for 
the  morrow,  for  the  moirow  should  take  thought 
for  the  thinj'B  of  itself,"  was  the  stranger's  quiet 
reiponee. 
"The  man's  a  dreamer,"  exclaimed  the  Eev.  C. 


O.  Brown.    "  A  nice  ficuro  we'd  cut  in  eociety  if 
we  followed  his  advice!  " 

"Ye  shall  bo  hated  of  all  men  for  my  sake," 
said  the  stranger.  "  It  is  enough  for  the  disciple 
that  he  he  as  his  master." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  Rev.  C.  0.  Brown,  "  this 
man  is  an  assailant  of  all  our  most  sacred  institu- 
tions, a  defior  of  the  law,  a  destroyer  of  society,  a 
preacher  of  anarchy.  You  may  listen  to  hini  if 
you  please,  but  I,  gentlemen,  I  shall  preach  against 
this  man  in  my  church  next  Sund.ay,"  and  he 
went  out. 

Franklin  K.  L.vnk. 


All  Great. 
H.  C.  Bunner,  Laurence  Hutton,  and  Frank 
Stockton,  according  to  the  Bmihnan,  lately  entered 
Delmonico's  for  a  lunch.  Finding  two  young  men 
at  the  only  table  for  four  available,  they  asked 
them  to  exchange  and  take  one  of  the  smaller 
tables,  which  thev  readily  did.  From  some  over- 
heard conversation  it  appeared  that  the  two  young 
men  w>-ro  Harvard  undergraduates,  and  as  he  went 
out  Mr.  Bunner  in  the  goodne?s  of  his  heart  felt 
moved  to  tell  the  young  men  whom  they  had  the 
privilege  of  obliging.  It  would  be  an  experience 
in  their  life  history,  something  lo  tell  their 
grandchildren  about  'in  after  years.  So  he  intro- 
duced himself,  saying:  "I  am  Mr.  Bunner,  the 
editor  of  Puct,  this  is  .Mr.  Laurence  Hutton,  and 
this  is  .Mr.  Frank  Stockton."  A  faint  smile  came 
over  the  faces  of  the  young  men.  Then  one  of 
them  slapped  the  poet  on  the  back.  "  My  dear 
fellow,"  he  said,  "  so  glad  to  know  you  all.  And 
it  gives  me  the  pleasure  to  make  myself  known  to 
y.iu.  I  myself  am  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  and  this  is 
my  friend,  Fuerst  Bismarck." 


PROFKSSIONAL   CARDP. 


G.  WHITFIELD  LANE, 

ATTORNEY    AT    LAW, 
197  Crocker  Bulldins,  San  Frttucluco     Telephone  Main  1761. 


"  Mamma,  do  liara  ever  go  to  Heaven?" 

"  Why,  no  ;  probably  not." 

"  Has  papa  ever  told  a  lie?  " 

"  I  suppose  not;  he  may  have." 

"  Anil,  mamma,  have  yon  ever  told  one?  Uncle 
Joseph  has,  and  I  have,  and  almost  everybody." 

"  I  don't  know  but  I  have  sometimes." 

"  Well  it.  must  be  lonesome  up  there  with  only 
God  and  George  Washington."— ii/V. 


CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

AL.  HAYMAN  &  CO (Incorporatod.) Propk 


AND  STILL  THEY  COME  I     CROWDS. 


NEXT  WEEK,  Second  and  Last  Week  of 

PETER     K.     DAILEY, 


And  his  excellent  company 


A    COUNTRY  SPORT. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  29 "THE  AMERICAN  GIRL." 


STOCKWELL'S   THEATRE. 

one;   ^.lORE;   wekk. 
TflE    ONUY    SUCCESS    IN    TOWN- 

MR.   J.    K.    EMMETT, 

"OUR     FKITZ," 
In  His  Latest  Success. 

FRITZ  IN  A  MADHOUSE. 


POPULAR    PRICES 


LEE    D.    CRAIG, 

NOTAllY    PUIIUC    AKO    COMMISSIONEH    OF    PEEUH 

316  MO.NTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet."CalItornl«  and  Plue,  San  Franclico,  Gal. 

JOHN    P.    SIEBE, 

P-IRE      AND      MARINE      INSURANCE. 
Office,  415  CAI.IFORNIA  ST.        Telopnone,  Main  1163. 

D  AV  IS     &     HILL, 

ATTOKNETYS  AT  LAW, 
N.  W.  Cor.  Ninth  and  Broadway, 
Rooms  bi,  13  and  14. 


Oakland.  Cal. 


HENRY    E.    HIGHTON, 

ATTOUNEY  AND  COUNiKLLOK, 
Rooms  36-39,  Fourth  Floor,  Mills  BuiWlng,     San  Pronclsco. 


W.    V>/.    FOOTE, 

ATTORNEY    AT    LAW. 
310  Pine  Street.  San  Fhanoisoo 


W.  T,   BAGOETX, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 
sa  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 


J.      F.      COWDERY, 

A  PTOKNE  Y-AT-L  AW, 
Old  Odd  Fellows'  Building,  No,  325  Montgomery  Street, 

innm  No.  28.  SAN   FbaNCISCO. 


JAMES  SIMPSON,  M.  D. 


231   POST    ST. 

Hours:   1 


BEN.    IVIORGAN, 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
507  MONTOOMEBT  ST.       Rooms  1  and  2.       San  Fbanoisco. 

FRANK   R.    WHITCOMB, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 
Rooms  171-174,  Croclier  Building.  San  Francisco. 


HENLEY  &  COSTELLO, 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW, 
101  Sansome  Street,  San  Fbahcisco. 


LICK    LAUNDRY, 

WM.  McCRACKEN,  Pkop. 
Telephone    17S0.  NO.    9    tlCK    rlACE. 

BLAKE,    MOFFITT    &    TOWNE, 

DEALERS   IN 

I»    .A.    2?    S3    It    , 

512  to  616  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MT.  VERNON  CO.,  Baltimore. 

The  undersigned,  having  been  appointed  Aeeots  for 
the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  sale  of  the  nianuf..ctures  of 
above  company,  have  now  in  slore: 

S.\IL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS. 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS. 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK. 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide:  and  a  complete  assort. 

mem  of  all  qualities  aS^t-inch  duck,  from  7  to  15  ois., 

MCKPHT,    GRANT    &    CO. 


THE  "LETTER'S"   COUPON. 


1895. 


Send  Arthur    McEwen's    Letter  to., 


for.. 


moitlli.s,  for  which  enclosed  find  '$. 


A  K  r  ii  u  K    M  c  i<;  w  JK  JN  ■ »    Li  Hi  1 1  a}  a . 


BY  ORDER  OF  HON.  AOOLPH  SOTRO 

75  "  LOTS  -  75 


AT    AUCTION    BY 


0.  F.  TON  RHEIN  &  CO. 

Tharsday,  April  28th,  at  513  California  SL 

AT  12  M.  SHARP 

1-5  CASH.       -       1-5  CASH. 

WITHOUT  LIMIT  OR  RESERVE. 

REMAINDER  IN  ONE,  TWO,  THREE  AND  FOUR  YEARS 


Sublime  Marine  View,  finer  than  that  in  the 
most  select  part  of  Pacific  Heights. 


The  Lots  are  on  the  EAST  LINE  OF  ASHBURY  STREET 

and  on  both  sides  of  16th  street,  continued 

where  it  intersects  Ashbury. 

1 8th    Street    Branch  of  Joost    Railroad   passes  the  Lots  every  few  minutes;  or  take 
Haight  street  cable  to  Ashbury  and    Haight  and  walk  South;  or  Metro- 
politan Electric  to  Clayton  and  Waller  and  walk  South. 


Arthur  McE wen's  Letter. 


Vol.  III.    No.  4. 


SAN    FRANCISCO,    APRIL    27,    1895. 


10  Cbntf. 


Published  every  Saturday,  at  4S9  Montgomery  St., 
by  Arthur  McEwen.  Subscription,  ^4  a  year; 
f3  for  fix  months;  $1  for  three  months;  single 
copies,  10  cents.  The  trade  supplied  at  office  of 
publication.  Adrerlising  rates,  f  10.00  an  inch  a 
month.    Professional  cards,  f5  a  month. 

Subscribers  not  receiving  their  papers  regularly  by 
mail  will  please  notify  this  office. 


Entered  at  San  Francisco  Postoffloe  as  second-class  matter. 


The  murders  in  the  Emmanuel  Baptist 
Church  have  undoubtedly  worked  great  harm 
to  the  cause  of  religion,  as  religion  is  under- 
stood by  the  clergy.  Only  a  coarse  and  ma" 
lignant  mind  could  seek  to  shoulder  responsi- 
bility for  those  awful  crimes  upon  the  church. 
That  would  be  as  unfair  as  to  hold  the  Fire 
Department  blameworthy  had  one  of  its  ex- 
tramen  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  arson. 
What  has  hurt  the  churches  has  been  the  use 
made  of  the  Emmanuel  horror  by  the  pul- 
pits of  the  city.  It  has  afforded  many  of 
the  preachers  an  occasion  to  exhibit  their 
brains,  and  as  a  result  of  the  exhibition  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Gibson,  pastor  of  the  Emmanuel 
Church,  does  not  appear  to  such  disadvantage 
as  might  have  been  reasonably  expected. 
Under  the  very  kindest  scrutiny  Brother  Gib- 
son is  seen  to  be  a  feeble-minded  person,  un- 
masculine  in  thought  and  instinct — a  creature 
for  whom  men  of  average  endowments  cannot 
but  feel  contempt,  and  healthy  women  re- 
pulsion. It  would  task  all  of  Brother  Gib- 
son's power  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  dry 
goods  clerk,  a  barber,  or  a  waiter,  and  such 
mind  as  he  has  is  so  dirty  that  the  first 
thought  which  occurred  to  him,  when  the 
body  of  the  Williams  girl  was  discovered, 
was  that  it  would  be  unseemly,  or  dangerous, 
for  him  to  look  upon  her  body  with  its  cloth- 
ing disarranged,  in  company  with  a  woman. 
Men  not  much  given  to  the  society  of  minis- 
ters were  not  to  be  condemned  for  supposing 
that  a  pastor  so  unclean  in  thought,  and  so 
limited  in  understanding,  was  singular — an 
imbecile  who  had  got  into  a  pulpit  by  mis- 
take, and  would  not  be  permitted  to  occupy 
another  when  revelation  of  his  quality  and 
calibre  had  been  thus  made.  A  reading  of 
the  reports  of  the  sermons  delivered  in  San 
Francisco  on  Sunday  last  astonishes.  Aside 
from  a  general  inability  to  appreciate  the 
enormity  of  the  murders,  there  seems  to  be 
among  the  brethren  a  pervasive  incapacity 
to  see  anything  wrong  with  Pastor  Gibson, 
joined  to  a  selfish  solicitude  for  professional 
interests,  and  here  and  there  a  perversion  of 
the  moral  sense  which  shocks.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  no  man  of  average  intelligence  and 
sensibilities,  who  has  a  wife  and  daughters, 
would  now  invite  Brother  Gibson  to  his 
home — not  because  he  is  under  suspicion  of 
having  had  a  hand  in  the  murders,  or  even  of 
possessing  a  guilty  knowledge  of  their  com- 
mission bffore  they  were  disclosed,  but  for 
the  reason  that  he  is  foul  within.  A  man 
not  fit  to  associate  with  pure  women  assur- 


edly is  not  a  proper  person  to  be  shown  hon- 
ors in  a  church.  The  doors  of  the  sanctuary 
should  be  open  to  him,  as  to  all  sinners,  but 
there  human  charity  should  ^top  until  some 
years  of  hard  physical  toil  for  a  livelihood 
had  given  him  a  moral  bath.  The  Rev.  Mr 
McCliih.of  the  Grace  Methodist  Church,  has 
no  such  feeling,  however.  At  his  invitation 
Brother  Gibson  sat  in  the  Grace  pulpit  dur- 
ing service,  and  was  actually  permitted,  at 
the  close,  to  stretch  his  hands  over  the  heads 
of  the  congregation  (which  shuddered,  let  us 
hope),  and  pronounce  the  benediction.  It 
is  creditable  to  the  Baptist  clergy  that,  in  ex- 
tending the  hospitality  of  their  meeting 
houses  to  the  people  of  Emmanuel  Church, 
they  did  not  express  any  special  sympathy 
with  Brother  Gibson.  It  will  be  still  more 
to  their  credit  if  they  shall  take  concerted 
measures  to  have  him  removed  from  his  of- 
fice because  of  mental  and  moral  deficiency. 

None  but  coarse  and  malignant  minds,  as 
I  have  said,  will  seek  to  make  the  church 
responsible  for  the  murders;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  nobody  of  sense  will  think  them 
advantageous  to  the  church,  which  seems, 
on  the  whole,  to  be  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dille's  view. 
He  said: 

Among  all  the  accessories  of  horror  to  these  mur- 
ders, there  is  iiothing  that  has  more  accentuated 
their  hideousness  than  the  place  chosen  for  the 
deeds  of  darkness.  This  feeling  is  creditable  to  our 
people,  and  is  an  involuntary  expression  of  the  in- 
nate reverence  of  the  human  mind  for  sacred 
things  and  sacred  places.  *  *  *  Who  believes 
that  the  murderer  would  have  committed  these 
crimes  in  Emmanuel  Church  if  he  had  believed 
that  he  should  meet  his  victims  at  the  judgment 
bar  of  God  and  there  answer  for  the  deeds  done  in 
the  body?  Such  crimes  as  this  show  a  fearlessness 
of  the  future  which  only  atheism  can  justify. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Dr.  Dille  be- 
lieves, with  everybody  else,  that  the  murders 
were  done  by  a  member  of  the  Emmanuel 
Church.  And  of  what  efficacy  are  churches, 
in  the  Dille  philosophy,  if  they  do  not 
inspire  that  dread  of  judgment  which  Dr. 
Dille  says  deters  from  crime?  Does  his  read- 
ing of  the  world's  moral  history  convince 
him  that  the  ages  in  which  belief  in  hell  was 
most  general  and  sincere  were  the  purest? 
And  if  it  is  no  reproach  to  a  church  when  its 
members  commit  crime,  why  the  frequent 
sermons  to  the  brethren  on  their  duty  to  ab- 
stain from  conduct  that  may  bring  scandal 
upon  the  household  of  faith?  The  Borgias 
were  devout  Christians,  and  surely  the  world 
never  saw  more  pious  fighters  than  those 
who,  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  cross  in 
the  other,  came  from  Spain  and  Portugal  to 
the  new  world  and  destroyed  whole  nations, 
and  watered  a  continent  with  the  tears  of 
their  victims.  "  The  brute  who  tortured 
those  poor  girls,"  says  Dr.  Dille,  "was  not 
only  a  brute  in  his  bestial  instincts,  but  he 
had  no  more  sense  of  his  responsibility  to 
God  than  a  bruto."  But  why  not?  He  had 
had  the  inestimable  spiritual  advantage  of 
sitting   under  the  ministrations  of   Brother 


Gibson,  and  was  doubtless  well  instructed  in 
Baptist  theology.  ''  If  infidelity,"  continues 
Dr.  Dille,  "  could  induce  all  men  to  believe 
that  no  matter  how  we  live  or  die  we  shall 
bring  up  after  death  either  in  an  oblivious 
nowhere  or  a  glorious  somewhere,  such 
crimes  would  be  too  common  to  startle  us  as 
this  has  done."  Were  this  really  Dr.  Dille's 
conviction,  he,  with  Brother  Gibson,  should 
be  excluded  from  the  society  of  good  men 
and  women.  If  the  fear  of  punishment  or 
the  hope  of  reward  hereafter  is  the  only  re- 
straint on  a  man,  he  is  of  a  breed  too  low  to 
be  trusted  in  the  presence  of  a  sudden  temp- 
tation to  play  the  brute.  Dr.  Dille's  teach- 
ing is  to  the  last  degree  revolting  and 
vicious.  He  has  but  to  use  his  eyes  to  learn 
that  all  around  him  are  men  without  either 
this  fear  or  hope  whose  lives  are  as  clean  as 
his  own — men  with  minds  and  hearts  su- 
perior to  such  selfish  motives  for  conduct; 
whose  consciences,  and  self-respect,  and  man- 
hood are  better  monitors  than  the  promise 
of  celestial  sugar-plums  or  threats  of  the 
eternal  whip.  The  educated,  the  intelligent 
in  the  modern  world,  are  not  affected  at  all 
by  the  considerations  which,  according  to 
Dr.  Dille  (and  doubtless  according  to  Brother 
Gibson,  also)  alone  insure  against  crime. 
That  these  considerations  do  affect  many 
people  is  no  doubt  true,  but  they  are  not  the 
sort  of  people  a  rational  and  civilized  man 
would  care  to  know.  Their  existence  ex- 
plains the  need  for  Dr.  Dille  and  the  spiritual 
police  force  of  which  he  is  so  conspicuous 
a  member.  I  doubt  if  all  of  the  pew- 
holders  in  Dr.  Dille's  sanctuary  would  be 
willing  to  say  that  the  upright  men  and 
virtuous  women  among  them  are  kept  upright 
and  virtuous  by  their  dread  of  perdition,  or 
their  expectation  of  eternal  bliss  in  payment 
for  having  been  decent  here  below.  They 
know  better,  and,  if  their  pastor  will  permit 
me  to  think  better  of  him  than  he  thinks  of 
himself,  so  does  Dr.  Dille.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  he  denies  himself  the  happiness  of  being 
a  criminal  for  other  reasons  than  the  desire 
to  avoid  the  penalties  provided  by  law, 
human  and  divine. 


But  such  utterances  as  Dr.  Dille's  do  in- 
calculable harm  to  the  churches,  for  they  dis- 
gust and  repel  all  men  and  women  who  know 
the  difference  betwen  right  and  wrong,  and 
feel  that  knowledge  to  be  mandatory  on  their 
acts — all  men  and  women  who  shrink  from 
gross  conduct,  to  say  notliing  of  crime,  as 
they  do  from  tire  and  filth.  Dr.  Dille  has 
many  more  such  fellow  creatures  than  he 
dreams  of,  though  it  is  not  strange  that  he 
does  not  come  into  conscious  contact  with 
them.  There  were  good  men  and  bad  men 
before  heaven  and  hell  were  discovered,  and 
ere  the  source  of  moral  perceptions,  whether 
innate  or  utilitarian,  was  debated.  Dr. 
Dille  is  a  rather  satisfactory  explanation  of 
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the  divorce  between  intellect  and  theology. 
He  is  an  heirloom,  handed  down  from  a 
godly  but  not  elevated  past. 


Tfle  Rev.  W.  C.   Merrill,  associate  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  is  another. 
"  The  awful  cloud  of  shame  that  bangs  above 
our    city's    roofs    and    church   spires,"    he 
thinks,  "  is   the   inevitable   product  of  our 
city's  life  and  the  education  of  the  age  in 
which   we  live."     The   murder   of   the  two 
girls,  normal  men  are  disposed  to  believe, 
was  the  work  of  a  Imman  gorilla,  of  a  sexual 
psychopath,  a  freak  of  nature,  which  is  as 
innocent  of  morals  as  it  is  devoid  of  mercy. 
But  according  to  Brother  Merrill  the  city's 
life  is  to  blame,  and  the  things  in  that  life 
which   logically   produce  crimes    from   the 
thought  of  which  humanity  draws  back  in 
horror,  are  "  an  utter  disregard  of  the  Lord's 
day,"  the  absence  of    religious    instruction 
from  our  public  schools,  the  theatre,  and  the 
novel.     "  Only  what  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected," he  says,  "has  come  upon  us,  and  we 
may  make  up  our  minds  that  no  expression 
of  horror  on  our  part  will  change  the  drift" 
From  this  it  follows  that   the  sole  way  in 
which  we  can  avoid  more  murders  and  out- 
rages, even  in  Christ's  temples,  is  to  lay  aside 
the  Sunday  bicycle,  eschew  the  Sunday  pic- 
nic, abandon  the  Park  to  lovely  loneliness, 
and  go  to  hear  Brother  Merrill  expound  the 
Word   on    the  Sabbath  — not   the   Sabbath 
decreed   by  Jehovah,   but   the   Lord's   day, 
which  has  superseded  it  without  divine  au- 
thority.     The    theatres   should    be    closed 
on   all  days,  and  novels  that  "  have  either 
a  rake  for  a  hero,  or  for  a  heroine  a  Trilby 
or    a    Katrina   who  has    lo=t    her  virtue," 
be  burned  by  the  hangman  by  order  of  the 
fathers  of  the  church.     What  Brother  Mer- 
rill conceives  to  be  necessary  is  a  restoration 
of  the  Puritan  Sabbath,  which  had  the  sanc- 
tion of  neither   Luther  nor   Calvin,  and  a 
Puritan  manner  of  lite  that  made  abstention 
from  everything  cheerful  the  highest  proof  of 
sanctity  and  virtue.     The  world  of  Brother 
Merrill's  fond  dreams  is  England   as  it  was 
under  Cromwell.    Macaulay  gives  this  pleas- 
ing  picture  of  what  Puritan  England  was 
like: 

Morale  and  manners  were  subject  d  to  a  code  re- 
sembling that  of  the  synagogue  when  the  syna- 
gogue was  in  its  worat  state.  The  dress,  the  de- 
portment, the  language,  the  studies,  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  rigid  sect  were  regulated  on  principles 
not  unlike  those  of  the  Pharisees,  who,  proud  of 
theirwashed  hands  and  broad  phylac'eriep,  taunted 
the  Reileemer  as  a  Sabbath-breaker  and  a  wine- 
bibber.  It  was  a  sin  to  hang  garlands  on  a  May- 
Eole,  to  drink  a  friend's  health,  to  fly  a  hawk,  to 
unt  a  stag,  to  play  at  chess,  to  wear  lovelocks,  to 
put  starch  into  a  ruff,  to  touch  the  virginals,  to 
read  the  Fairy  Queen.  Rules  such  as  these,  rules 
which  would  have  appeared  insupportable  to  the  free 
and  joyous  spirit  of  Luther,  and  contemptible  to  the 
serene  and  philosophical  intellect  of  Zwingle,  threw 
over  all  life  a  more  than  monastic  gloom.  The 
learning  and  eloquence  by  which  the  great  reform- 
ers had  been  eminently  distinguished,  and  to  which 
they  had  been  in  no  small  measure  indebted  for 
their  success,  were  regarded  by  the  new  school  of 
Protestants  with  suspicion,  if  not  with  aversion. 
Some  precisians  had  scruples  about  teaching  the 
Latin  grammar  because  the  names  of  Mars,  Bac- 
chus, and  Apollo  appeared  in  it.  The  fine  arts 
were  all  but  pro.scribed.  The  solemn  peal  of  the 
organ  was  superstitious.  The  light  music  of  Ben 
Jonson's  masques  was  dissolute.  Half  the  tine 
paintings  in  England  were  iilolatrous  and  the  other 
half  indecent.  The  extreme  Puritan  was  at  once 
known  from  other  men  by  his  gait,  his  garb,  his 
lank  hair,  the  sour  solemnity  of  bis  face,  the  up- 
turned whites  of  his  eyes,  the  nasal  twang  with 
which  he  spoke,  and  above  all  by  his  peculiar  dia- 
lect. He  employed  on  every  occasion  the  imagery 
and  style  of  Scripture.  Hebraisms  violently  in- 
troduced into  the  Knglish  Iaugu:ige,  and  metaphors 
borrowed  from  the  boldest  lyric  poetry  of  a  remote 
age  and  country,  and  applied  to  the  common  con- 
cerns of  English  fife,  were  the  most  striking  pecu- 
liarities of  this  cant,  which  moved,  not  without 
cause,  the  derision  both  of  both  prelatists  and 
libertines. 

When  England  revolted  and  brought  back 
Charles  IL,  the  nation  went  mad  with  self-in- 


dulgence, and  gave  a  hue  to  moral  ideals 
which  has  colored  Anglo-Saxon  thought 
down  to  this  day.  It  will  take  further  cen- 
turies to  leach  from  our  common  sense  the 
taint  of  the  Restoration,  which  was  the 
legitimate  outcome  of  the  reign  of  the  Puri- 
tan. But  while  England  rioted  New  Eng- 
land remained  austere,  killed  all  natural  joy 
in  life,  kept  the  Sabbath,  persecuted  Quakers, 
burned  witches,  and  left  us  a  heritage  of 
Merrills.  If  the  assistant  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  is  conscious  of  a 
disinclination  for  the  mode  of  life  as  a  whole 
described  by  Macaulay,  it  is  because  he  is 
affected  by  the  spirit  of  the  time  in  which  he 
lives.  To  the  extent  that  Puritanism  is  in 
fashion  in  the  churches  he  is  a  Puritan.  I 
fancy  he  felt  deeply  the  sin  of  keeping  open 
the  World's  Fair  on  Sunday,  and  would 
close  libraries  and  museums  as  well  as  thea- 
tres on  that  day.  If  men  like  Dr.  Dille, 
with  their  medieval  notions  of  the  origin  of 
morals,  offend  the  intelligent,  men  like 
Brother  Merrill  insult  the  gooil  sense  of  the 
masses,  and  the  churches  find  themselves  de- 
serted both  by  the  educated  and  the  body  of 
the  people. 


Clergymen  of  their  ways  of  thinking  are 
endlessly   hurtful   to   good   morals,  because 
they   discredit   the  churches,  which   should 
be  fountains  of  good,  not  havens  for  the  intel- 
lectiially  indigent, such  as  BrotherGibson,nor 
refuges  for  tattered  remnants  of  an  outlived 
past,  such  as  Brother  Merrill,  nor  intrench- 
ments  for  insultersof  average  human  nature, 
such  as  Dr.  Dille.     There  is  gathered  into 
the  churches  a  large  proportion  of  the  men 
and  women  who  acknowledge  the  validity  of 
a  code  superior  to  selfishness,  and  it  is  of  the 
first  iraporhance  to  the  welfare  of  the  world 
that  the  moral  standard  to  which  they  ad- 
here should  be  high.     Preachers  who  have 
no  sense  of  moral  proportion — who  can  see 
little  or   no  distinction   between   a   Sunday 
baseball  game  and  a  Saturday  murder,  be- 
tween  billiards   and   burglary,   euchre    and 
seduction,   profane  swearing   and  embezzle- 
ment, criticism  of  a  clergyman  and  sacrilege 
— such  preachers  do  much  evil,  for  they  con- 
fuse and  deaden  the  natural  power  of  natur- 
ally  good   people   to    discriminate   between 
right  and  wrong.     They  are  not  fit  to  teach, 
and,  it  is   to  be  feared,  are   past   learning. 
Their    minds    are    dominated    not   by   the 
precepts,  the   spirit,  of  Christ,  but   by  the 
social  traditions  of  their  sects,  handed  down 
from  a  time  when  their  sects  became  sects 
because  men  were  in  earnest  about -theology, 
and     fought,    as     if    for     their     salvation, 
over  what  the   practice  of   their  successors 
proves   their   successors   to   regard   as  non- 
essenti.ils.     The  grandfather  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
McClish,  Methodist,  would  not  have  invited 
the   Rev.  Mr.  Gibson,  Baptist,  to  share  his 
pulpit  and  pronounce  the  benediction;  yet 
the  chances  are  that  the  grandfathers  were 
quite  as  good  men,  and,  let  it  be  hoped,  had 
far  more  sense.     In  theology,  the  fruits  of 
ignorance,  indifference,  or  latitudinarianism 
are  not  always  to  be  distinguished  from  those 
of  a  broad  Christian  charity.     But  it  takes 
brains  and  heart  to  be  a  broad  and  charitable 
Christian,  and  San  Francisco's  pulpit,  so  far 
as  it   has  spoken   of  these  murders,  which 
have  so  harrowed  and  excited  the  commu- 
nit}',  has   not   shown   itself    to   be   rich   in 
either  respect.      In   most   of  our   churches 
there  is  much  more  sense  in  the  pews  than  in 
the  pulpit.     Which  is  fortunate.     And  it  is 
because  the  pulpit  either  will  not  or  cannot 
broaden  its  forehead  that  it  becomes  more 
and  more  difficult  to  get  men  of  good  abili- 
ties to  enter  the  clerical  profession. 

Last  week  a  commission  of  physicians  was 
appointed  by  the  court  to  inquire  into  the 
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sanity  of  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Reed,  a  Baptist 
minister,  who,  masked  and  accoutered  like 
the  lay  bandit,  entered  a  Portland  (Or.)  bank 
and  attempted  to  rob  it.  Brother  Reed  was 
acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  The 
report  of  the  physicians  set  forth  that  he 
was  given  to  reading  dime  novels,  and  then 
proceeded: 

He  is  a  man  forty-nine  years  of  age,  with  the  im- 
pulses and  judgment  of  a  boy  of  thirteen  to  fifteen 
years,  who,  with  hishead  stuffed  full  of  the  uarish  fic- 
tion of  dime  novels,  emulates  the  conduct  of  the  he- 
roic "Seven-toed  Pete,"  anil  sallies  forth  armed  with 
,1  sharpened  caseknife  toliftthe  scalps  of  imaginary 
redskins  in  the  persons  of  inoffensive  small  chil- 
dren, and  the  degree  of  his  criminality  at  the  time 
of  the  robbery  is  to  be  measured  by  that  of  the 
boy.  He  occupies  the  border  line  of  mental  sound- 
ness, and,  conceiting  the  commission  of  the  robbery, 
the  proper  punishment,  or  rather  treatment,  did 
the  law  but  permit  it,  would  be  a  long  term  in  the 
reform  school. 

How  came  it  that  a  man  with  this  sort  of 
brain  was  received  into  the  ministry  ?  How 
came  it  that,  like  Brother  Gibson,  he  was 
permitted  to  hold  a  pulpit  for  years'?  As  a 
lawyer,  a  doctor,  a  journalist,  or  in  any  call- 
ing requiring  a  decent  intellectual  outfit,  he 
could  not  have  earned  his  bread.  Yet  he 
passed  muster  in  the  ministry.  He  could  not 
have  done  that  were  the  mental  qualifica- 
tions ordinarily  required  as  high  as  those 
which  are  obligatory  in  other  professions,  or 
even  in  mercantile  counting-rooms.  It  is 
for  the  churches  to  explain  why  so  few  of 
the  young  men  graduated  from  the  uni- 
versities can  be  persuaded  to  become  clergy- 
men, though  they  are  offered  support  at  the 
theological  seminaries.  Perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause belief  in  the  current  theology  is  in- 
compatible with  the  scientific  and  historical 
knowledge  imparted  at  the  colleges;  perhaps 
it  is  that  the  age  is  commercial  and  sordid, 
and  the  material  prizes  of  life  are  valued 
above  others.  But  may  not  one  of  the  deter- 
mining causes  be  that  ambitious  and  vital 
and  self-respecting  young  men  feel  a  natural 
aversion  to  a  profession  which  gives  welcome 
to  Reeds  and  Gibsons  and  Merrills,  and  in 
which  a  Dille  is  able  to  shine  by  contrast? 


Not  being  a  military  character,  I  am  un- 
able to  follow  the  strategists  of  the  Examiner 
in  their  fierce  condemnation  of  Governor 
Budd  for  his  reajippointinent  of  General 
Dimond  to  the  command  of  the  State  militia. 
I  know  that  I  saw  photographs  of  the  scene  at 
the  Sacramento  railroad  depot  at  the  time 
when  he  is  held  blameworthy  for  not  having 
opened  fire  on  the  general  public  there  as- 
sembled. Men  were  sociably  standing  about 
among  the  militiamen,  women  were  leaning 
on  the  gatlings,  and  everybody  was  staring 
and  craning  in  the  direction  of  an  orator 
(Marshal  Baldwin,  I  think)  who  was  speak- 
ing from  the  platform  of  a  car,  the  top  of  the 
coach  being  covered  with  sightseers.  To 
have  fired  on  that  crowd  would  have  been  a 
murderous  infamy,  and  the  Eiaminer  said 
so  at  the  time.  I  know  that  that  journal 
congratulated  the  militia  on  being  better 
men  than  soldiers.  Tliat  sentiment  remains 
with  me.  It  seemed  then,  as  it  does  now, 
that  it  is  not  desirable  that  we  should  have 
a  state  of  society  from  which  a  militia  can  be 
drawn  that  by  the  putting  on  of  a  uniform 
shall  get  rid  of  every  good  human  feeling  and 
forget  every  dutj'  except  to  obey  orders,  right 
or  wrong.  Even  the  regular  troops,  who 
meet  with  the  admiration  of  the  newspaper 
captains,  scarcely,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  come 
up  to  the  journalistic  military  ideal,  which 
is  identical  with  that  of  Gernumy's  young 
War  Lord,  who  would  have  bis  soldiers  in- 
stantly shoot  anybody  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand, preferably  their  brothers  and  mothers. 
If  the  clerks  and  mechanics  in  uniform  at 
Sacramento  were  so  human  as  to  be  disin- 
clined to  slay  the  clerks  and  mechanics  out 
of  uniform,  together  with  their  women  and 
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chil<lren,  the  regulars  were  also  so  human  as 
to  take  savage  revenge  for  the  murder  of 
their  comrades  who  went  to  their  death 
through  the  trestle.  I  know  these  remarks 
in  defense  of  the  militia  are  scandalously  un- 
milit:iry,  yot  I  rejoice,  as  all  the  people  of 
California  did  in  July  last,  that  the  amateur 
soldiers  di<l  not  deal  out  destruction  on  the 
right  hand  and  left  hand  and  cause  the  gut- 
ter.-i  of  Sacramento's  streets  to  run  with 
blood.  And  I  cannot  but  marvel  that  the 
newspaper  martinets  have  not  found  food 
for  criticism  in  the  ferocity  and  wanton 
cruelty  of  wliich  the  regulars  were  guilty 
while  under  the  influence  of  revengeful  pas- 
sion— a  state  of  mind  quite  as  unworthy  the 
soldier  as  the  entertainment  of  the  senti- 
ments of  kindliness  and  mercy.  It  is  true 
that  a  militia  which  cannot  be  depended  on 
to  shoot  regardless  of  the  identity  or  desert 
of  the  persons  shot  at  is  not  of  much  use  for 
domestic  service.  That,  to  my  mind,  is  a 
better  argument  for  dispensing  with  the 
militia  as  a  domestic  force  than  it  is  for 
punishing  the  militia  for  not  being  heartless 
machines.  No  one  questions  that  the  same 
soldiers  who  shrank  from  slauglitering  their 
friends,  and  neighbors,  and  fellow  citizens, 
would  cheerfully  open  and  keep  up  a  fire  on 
a  foreign  enemy.  One  does  not  like  to  think 
of  the  responsibility  which  the  new.spaper 
militarists  are  taking  on  themselves  by  in- 
spiring the  militia  with  a  hunger  for  an  op- 
portunity to  show  that  they  are  superior  as 
soldiers  to  .sentiments  which  do  them  honor 
as  men.  General  Dimond,  it  appears  to  me, 
acted  with  equal  prudence,  humanity,  and 
sense  in  witholding  his  fire  from  that  great 
concourse  of  Sacramento's  people  at  the 
depot,  and  I  am  glad  that  Governor  Budd 
has  reappointed  him.  As  to  his  skill  as  a 
tactician,  his  merits  as  a  deputy  War  Lord, 
I  know  nothing,  and  I  care  as  little.  The 
quarrel,  though  it  necessarily  came  to  bear 
the  complexion  of  one  between  the  forces  of 
order  and  the  forces  of  disorder,  was  in  real- 
ity one  between  a  law-despising,  stupid  and 
defiant  corporation  and  its  equally  lawless 
and  defiant  workmen.  The  militia  had 
sense  enough  to  discriminate  between  the 
apparent  and  the  real,  and  every  man  of 
heart  in  the  State  applauded  them  for  not 
fighting  in  such  a  cause.  The  Examiner  did, 
which  now  in  the  retrospect  becomes  as 
military  as  General  Salomon,  and  lays 
stripes  on  the  Governor  for  his  want  of 
soldierly  acumen,  though  it  remained  en- 
tirely silent  when  Mr.  Budd  broke  his  pledges 
to  the  people  by  appointing  railroad  editors 
to  important  offices.  The  role  of  a  beau 
aabreur  is  much  more  dashing  and  pictur- 
esque than  that  of  a  mere  anti-monopolist, 
and  Editor  Hearst  is  entitled  to  liberty  of 
choice. 


Sir  Edwin  Arnold  has  reached  the  conclu- 
sion, now  pretty  generally  held,  that  Japan 
has  entered  the  family  of  civilized  nations  as 
a  full-grown  member.  Sir  Edwin,  who  is  a 
gallant  soul,  attributes  all  of  Japan's  merits 
— military  as  well  as  others,  it  is  to  be  in- 
ferred—to her  women.  The  new  power  is  to 
be  great  commercially,  and  her  navy  is  to 
command  the  Pacific.  Industrially  she  is  to 
cut  into  the  prosperity  of  England  and 
America.  "  The  Japanese  are  a  noble  peo- 
ple," he  says.  "  That  is  ever  true  of  a  nation 
in  which  the  women  lead.  It  is  the  women 
who  govern  Japan,  despite  the  infernal  laws 
with  which  they  are  surrounded.  They  are 
the  masters  and  will  make  Japan  into  a 
magnificent  nation."  As  Sir  Edwin  is  a 
poet,  much  is  to  be  forgiven  him,  even  the 
grave  utterance  of  bosh.  The  women  of 
Japan,  like  the  women  of  every  other  coun- 
try, are  but  the  reflection  of  the  men.  I 
have  yet  to  meet  the  Caucasian  male  who 
isn't  charmed   by  the  Japanese  women,  or 


their  photographs.  They  seem  gentle,  sweet, 
submissive,  and  content  to  be  women.  This 
argues  that  Japanese  men  are  brave,  intelli- 
gent, and  considerate,  and  when  that  can  be 
said  of  the  men  of  any  race  a  great  nation 
has  been  described.  It  can  be  said  of  the 
men  of  Japan.  They  have  proved  their  valor 
on  the  Chinese,  and  though  at  Port  Arthur, 
in  reprisal  for  the  torture  and  murder  of 
some  of  their  comrades,  they  displayed  a 
spirit  like  that  shown  by  the  regular  Ameri- 
can troops  at  Sacramento  after  the  murders 
of  the  trestle,  on  the  whole  they  have  borne 
themselves  mercifully  toward  a  barbarous 
enemy.  The  terms  of  peace  dictated  to 
China  have  puzzled,  and  therefore  alarmed, 
the  Christian  nations  of  Europe.  A  con- 
queror exhibiting  concern  for  the  general  in- 
terests of  civilization,  instead  of  selfishly 
grabbing  ever3'thing  for  himself,  is  something 
new  in  war  and  diplomacy.  China  is  now 
to  be  opened  to  modern  influences,  and  it  is 
felt  that  great  changes,  of  world-embracing 
import,  are  in  store.  The  Christian  nations 
are  forced  for  shame's  sake  to  utter  words  of 
praise,  but  there  is  fear  that  China,  as  well 
as  Japan,  may  become  a  competitor  in  man- 
ufacturing. That  is  the  spirit  of  Protection. 
Any  advance  of  civilization  that  promises 
good  to  others  is  regarded  with  dread  and  dis- 
approval. This  is  a  satisfying  proof  of  how 
little  of  Christianity,  of  real  civilization, 
there  is  in  Protection.  If  Japan  and  China 
are  to  become  competitors  they  will  also  be- 
come better  customers,  so  the  soul  of  the 
tradesman  may  be  at  rest.  The  more  people 
sell  the  better  able  they  are  to  buy.  If  Asia 
is  best  suited  to  some  industries  which  are 
now  monopolized  by  Europe  and  America, 
their  proper  place  is  in  Asia,  and  legislation 
that  seeks  to  keep  them  from  their  natural 
home  disturbs  trade  injuriously,  at  great 
and  useless  cost. 


To  Japan  belongs  the  honor  of  bringing 
Asia  back  into  the  world.  She  has  slept  so 
long  that  modern  men  have  come  to  think 
she  never  was  awake.  But  Asia,  if  she  shall 
walk  again  into  the  front  ranks,  will  take  a 
place  that  was  once  familiar  to  her.  To 
quote  Winwood  Reade: 

In  China  senility  is  supreme ;  nothing  is  respect- 
able unless  it  has  existed  for  a  thousand  years ;  for- 
eigners are  barbarians  and  property  is  insecure. 
In  this  one  phrase  the  whole  history  of  Asia  is  con- 
tained. *  *  'i'iiis,  then,  is  the  secret  ol  Asiatic 
apathy,  and  not  the  heat  of  the  climate  or  the  in- 
herent qualities  of  the  race.  *  *  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  Asia  was  civilized  when  Europe 
was  a  forest  and  a  swamp.  Asia  taught  Kurope  its 
A,  B,  C ;  Asia  taught  Europe  to  cipher  and  to 
draw ;  Asia  taught  Europe  the  language  of  the 
skies,  how  to  calculate  eclipses,  how  to  follow  the 
courses  of  the  stars;  how  to  measure  time  by 
means  of  an  instrument,  which  recorded  with  its 
shadow  the  station  of  the  sun ;  how  to  solve  math- 
ematical problems ;  how  to  philosophize  with  ab- 
stract ideas.  Let  us  not  forget  the  school  in  which 
we  learned  to  spell,  and  those  venerable  halls  in 
which  we  acquired  the  rudiments  of  science  and  of 
art. 

A  generation  ago  Japan  was  as  unknown 
to  the  West,  as  secluded  from  the  world,  as 
China  herself.  One  generation  has  served  to 
show  what  an  aroused  Asiatic  people  can 
do.  We  have  nothing  to  fear,  but  everything 
to  hope,  from  the  new  civilized  power.  It 
all  depends  upon  ourselves  whether  she  shall 
be  a  friend  or  an  enemy.  California  has 
been  given  a  wide-awake,  progressive  neigh- 
bor in  place  of  a  sleepy  Silurian.  The  state 
of  mind  of  any  one — even  of  Major  McKinley 
— who  can  consider  such  an  exchange  disad- 
vantageous, is  to  be  envied  only  by  a  China- 
man. It  will  become  Californians  to  change 
their  tone  toward  the  Japanese.  Hitherto, 
they  have  been  classed  with  other  Mongoli- 
ans, precisely  as  the  Chinese  make  no  dis- 
tinctions among  white  foreigners.  If  we  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  them  as  though  they  were 
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Chinamen,  the  chances  will  be  good  for  our 
receiving  a  lesson  in  manners.  The  Japan- 
ese have  earned  the  right,  by  force  of  arms 
and  civil  achievement,  to  courteous  treat- 
ment from  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  Cali- 
fornia's course,  under  the  dictation  of  right 
feeling  and  self-interest,  should  now  be  to 
study  how  more  intimate  and  profitable  rela- 
tions can  be  established  with  Japan,  rather 
than  to  give  thought  to  how  the  Japanese 
may  be  brought  under  exclusion  laws,  such 
as  those  which  have  reduced  our  Chinese 
population. 

The  press,  in  its  modesty,  makes  claim  to 
having  taken  the  place  of  the  pulpit;  also,  it 
is  given  to  asserting  that  its  reporters  are 
Iftitter  detectives  than  the  professionals.  The 
pulpit  that  allows  itself  to  be  superseded  by 
the  ordinary  daily  newspaper  is  not  worth 
preserving,  and  the  detective  who  is  not  more 
than  a  match  for  the  customary  reporter  has 
mistaken  his  calling.  He  should  go  into 
journalism.  It  is  true  that  reporters  have 
occasionally  distinguished  themselves  as  dis- 
coverers of  criminals,  unravelers  of  mj-steri- 
ous  crimes;  but  those  of  San  Fransisco  have 
made  a  lamentable  show  of  themselves  dur- 
ing the  past  two  weeks.  The  murder  of  the 
girls  in  the  Emmanuel  Church  furnished  an 
ideal  opportunity  for  independent  investiga- 
tion. The  police  early,  and  probably  rightly, 
committed  themselves  to  the  theory  of 
Durrani's  guilt;  yet  in  cases  where  there  is 
only  circumstantial  evidence,  the  field  is 
wide  for  research.  The  possible  becomes 
the  probable,  and  the  apparently  improb- 
able may  be  the  truth.  The  local  news- 
papers have  sought  to  outdo  one  another  in 
the  quantity  of  space  given  daily  to  the 
crimes,  but  not  one  of  them  has  added  a 
single  fact  to  those  gathered  by  the  police. 
Ten  lines  of  real  evidence  against  or  for  Dur- 
rant  would  have  been  of  more  value  to  jus- 
tice than  all  the  pages  that  have  been  printed. 
It  is  trul}'  surprising  that  among  the  multi- 
tude of  active  young  men  employed  on  the 
case,  not  one  has  been  developed  with  imagi- 
nation or  ingenuity  enough  to  strikeout  for 
himself  an  original  path  of  inquiry.  So  long 
as  Durrant's  innocence  is  thinkable,  a  hunt 
for  otheis  is  legitimate.  And  even  on  the 
supposition  that  he  is  guilty,  much  valuable 
evidence  could  be  gathered  as  to  the  character 
of  his  associates.  The  whole  life  of  Pastor 
Gibson,  for  example,  should  be  laid  bare;  his 
tastes,  amusements,  and  vices,  if  any,  ascer- 
tained and  disclosed.  Organist  King  should 
be  investigated  in  like  manner,  and  the  sex- 
ton of  the  church,  and  everylody  who  car- 
ried a  key  to  the  building  or  consorted  w'ith 
Durrant.  If  it  could  be  proved  that  the 
prisoner  was  of  evil  life  and  had  evil  com- 
panions who  bore  reputations  as  good  as  his 
own,  the  fact  would  tell  hardly  against  him. 
To  show  this,  or  the  contrary,  is  proper  work 
for  the  reporters.  The  newspapers  which 
can  afford  to  print  a  book  daily  concerning 
what  the  police  have  found  out,  can  afford  to 
make  this  inquest,  and  to  use  the  wires  to 
learn  what  is  known  of  Gibson  in  other  cities 
and  towns  where  he  has  lived  and  preached. 
If  they  have  done  this  and  ascertained  noth- 
ing to  his  discredit,  it  is  discreditable  to  them 
that  they  have  not  made  it  public.  News- 
papers intelligently  enterprising  would  have 
evolved  a  dozen  theories  and  worked  them 
out  to  their  conclusion  by  this  time.  The 
San  Francisco  police  have  shown  all  the 
brains  that  have  been  used  in  this  case. 


That,  by  the  way,  was  an  infamous  thing 
done  by  the  Chronicle  the  other  day,  when, 
under  glaring  headlines,  it  attempted  to 
show  that  the  hapless  Lamont  girl  met  her 
death  while  undergoing  a  criminal  operation 
in  the  church  belfry.  Immediately  follow- 
ing its  statements,  the  paper  was  obliged  to 
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give  proof  of  their  falsity  by  quoting  the  sur- 
geon who  made  the  autopsy.  His  evidence 
on  the  point  is  conclusive,  and  not  affected 
at  all  by  the  difference  of  opinion  between 
himself  and  eome  other  medical  men  as  to 
whether  the  wounds  on  Marian  Williams 
were  inflicted  before  or  after  death.  In  the 
Lamont  case  there  was  no  room  for  opinions. 
It  was  a  matter  simply  of  the  scalpel  and  the 
eyes.  To  dishonor  a  murdered  girl's  memory 
without  cause  was  an  act  worthy  of  the  mur- 
derer himself.  Such  density  of  feeling,  such 
brutish  stupidity,  disgraced  the  Chronicle, 
and,  by  necessary  correlation,  the  press  of  the 
city,  and  San  Francisco  through  its  press. 

There  is  a  steady  increase  of  signs  that  the 
next  Presidential  campaign  will  be  a  battle 
for  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  Mr.  Cleveland 
and  his  followers  in  both  parties  talk  smugly 
of  honest  money,  meaning  gold;  but  money 
based  on  a  metal  insufficient  in  quantity 
and  appreciating  in  value  is  not  honest 
money.  It  is  a  money  naturally  in  favor 
with  the  lender,  but  it  robs  the  borrower,  and 
business  in  these  days  is  done  largely  on 
credit.  The  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  United  Stales  are  bimetallisls,  who 
would  prefer  remonetization  of  silver  by  in- 
ternational agreement;  but  the  number  is 
growing,  and  growing  rapidly,  of  those  who 
are  wilhng  to  take  the  chances  of  remone- 
tization by  this  country  alone  rather  than 
remain  upon  the  gold  basis.  It  is  proved 
that  that  basis  is  too  narrow  for  our  circula- 
tion, and  that  it  has  brought  great  evils  upon 
us.  In  order  to  escape  these  real  evils  by 
risking  problematical  ones — nearly  all  pre- 
dicted by  the  monometallists — the  people 
are  about  ready. 


Mayor  Sutro  has  done  right  to  veto  the 
franchise  given  by  the  Supervisors  to  the 
Southern  Pacific  over  the  three  blocks  of 
Church  street  which  it  forcibly  stole.  For 
that  outrage  the  company  should  be  pun- 
ished, not  rewarded.  It  should  have  been 
compelled  to  take  up  every  rail  laid,  every 
spike  driven,  and  to  replace  every  inch  of 
the  pavement  torn  up.  Instead  of  that,  the 
Supervisors,  always  servile,  confirmed  the 
corporation  in  possession  of  what  it  had 
secured  by  violence.  If  it  is  practicable  to 
prosecute  Huntington  &  Co.  for  their  crime, 
that  ought  to  be  done.  The  Mayor  by  his 
veto  has  upheld  the  dignitj'  of  the  city  and 
made  proper  reprisal  for  the  as.sault  on  law, 
which  the  Southern  Pacific  must  be  taught 
to  respect.  If  Mr.  Sutro  had  a  majority  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  support  him  in 
his  efiurts  to  protect  the  public  from  the  ag- 
gressions of  corporations  that  are  as  rich  in 
money  as  they  are  poor  in  conscience  and  re- 
gard lor  the  rights  of  others,  we  should  have 
a  municipal  government  worthy  of  a  self-re- 
specting people. 

Arthur  McEwen. 


Keferring  to  Mallock's  "  New  Kepublic,"  "W.  B. 
H."  in  the  Vrilic  informs  us  that  lie  coDsiders 
"Luke  "to  be  ilattbuw  AniolJ;  "  Rose,"  Walter 
Pater;  "  Lord  Allen,"  Lord  Kosebery;  "  Sugden," 
Dr.  PuBcy;  "Herbert,"  Kuskin;  "Storks,"  Hux- 
ley; "Stockton,"  Tjndall;  "  JenklnsoD,"  Proteeeor 
Jowett;  "Saunders,"  Professor  W.  K.  Clifford; 
"Leslie,"  Mr.  Hardinge.  "Lawrence"  seems  to 
have  represented  one  wlio  tells  tbe  account  of  the 
nieetiogs,  etc  The  other  characters  are  "Lady 
Grace,"  Mrs.  Mark  Pattison;  "Donald  Uordon," 
Carlyle;  "Mrs.  Sinclair,"  Mrs.  Singleton  (Violet 
Fane,  to  whom  the  book  is  inscribed) ;  and  "  Miss 
Merton,"  Misa  Froude. 


Thomas  Garth waite,  of  Ecclefcchan,  Scotland, 
who  used  to  make  clothes  for  Thomas  t'arlyle,  has 
just  died.  "  They  tell  me  that  Tani  was  a  great 
man  in  I^udon,"  he  used  to  say,  "  but  he  never 
was  thoeht  sae  muckle  o'  here.    He  wisnae  ill  tae 

E lease.  He  just  wrote  for  a  suit  and  I  sent  it,  and 
e  wore  it  till  done,  and  then  he  sent  for  another, 
and  never  a  word  aboot  fit.  He  was  a  gude  man 
that  way." 


THE  TWADDLER. 

Crime  is  to  be  deplored  by  all  classes,  but  by 
none  more  than  Society,  for  its  worst  consequence 
is  to  distract  attention  from  the  serious  business  of 
life.  The  press  becomes  absorbed  in  the  horrid  de- 
tails of  a  murder,  for  example,  and  gives  only  the 
slightest  notice  to  functions.  During  the  past  two 
weeks,  for  instance,  I  have  attended  several  even- 
ing affairs,  and  assisted  at  numerous  dinners,  any 
one  of  which  ordinarily  would  have  been  given  a 
column,  but,  begad,  only  one  or  two  have  been 
honored  with  as  much  as  half  a  dozen  lines.  Much 
as  we  object  to  the  publicity  which  the  press 
usually  forces  on  us,  with  its  incurable  bad  taste, 
yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  when  the  press  lets 
us  alone  we  suffer  a  diminution  of  our  sense  of  im- 
portance, which  is  far  from  pleasant.  I  was 
grieved — yes,  bang  me,  angry — at  the  perfunctory 
manner  in  which  the  newspapers  treated  the  Leiter- 
Curzon  wedding  at  our  nation's  capital.  Here  was 
the  daughter  of  an  American  millionaire  married 
to  the  son  of  an  English  lord.  The  people  at  the 
scene  of  the  event  evinced  their  appreciation  of  its 
importance  by  breaking  down  an  iron  fence  and 
trampling  on  one  another,  yet  rone  of  our  news- 
papers here  devoted  more  than  four  or  five  columns 
to  it.  Had  the  minds  of  the  editors  not  been  en- 
grossed by  murders,  as  many  pages  would  have 
been  filled,  and  our  young  women  encouraged  to  go 
forward  in  their  work  of  Americanizing  the  Euro- 
pean nobility.  Of  course,  if  persons  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  murdered  belonged  to  the  aristocracy,  there 
would  be  some  excuse  for  the  (Usproportionate  in- 
terest shown,  for  then  Society  would  be  excited, 
and  whatever  excites  Society  is  properly  material 
for  journalism.  But  Society  really  does  not  care 
particularly  for  the  murder  of  persons  beyond  its 
pale.  Who,  to  illustrate,  cares  to  read  column  after 
column  of  the  testimony  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Gibson,  a 
mere  Baptist  preacher?  Had  the  clergyman  been 
the  Eev.  Dr.  Foute,  now — But  it  is  unnecessary  to 
expand.  Confound  me,  if  our  drawing  rooms 
haven't  come  to  seem  like  penitential  chambers,  so 
exceedingly  dull  are  they.  In  sheer  self-tlefense  a 
man  has  to  turn  to  the  clubs  and  politics  to  fight  off 
boredom. 

Speaking  of  politics,  I  had  a  long  conference  with 
Governor  Budd  the  other  day,  and  after  refusing 
again  the  captaincy  of  the  dredger  Edith  as  com- 
j)ensation  for  my  disappointment  as  to  the  Labor 
Commissionership,  I  said  to  him — and  I  own  I  was 
not  in  the  sweetest  of  humors : 

"  What  the  deuce,"  I  exclaimed,  "  do  you  mean 
by  sandwiching  good  and  bad  appointments  to- 
gether the  way  you  do?  No  sooner  liave  you  made 
an  appointment  that  causes  the  newspapers  to  ap- 
plaud you,  than  you  make  another  tliat  causes 
them  to  bite  their  lips  and  wish  they  felt  free  to 
denounce  you?  " 

"Persiflage,"  said  his  Excellency,  solemnly, 
"you  ought  to  comprehend  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  statesmanship.  The  essence  of  politics  is 
compromise." 

"  That's  what  Macaulay  says,"  I  remarked. 

"Who's  Macaulay?"  inquired  the  Governor, 
with  interest.  "  What  office  is  he  a  candidate  for? 
What  ward  does  he  live  in?  Is  he  a  friend  of  the 
Administration  or  a  kicker?  " 

"  1  refer,"  was  my  freezing  answer,  "  to  Thomas 
Babingtou  Macaulay — Lord  Macaulay,  the  his- 
torian." 

"  Oh,"  returned  the  Governor,  contemptuously, 
"  one  of  those  sky-scrapers.  But  he's  right  about 
politics  being  a  compromise.  You've  got  to  try  to 
satisfy  everybody." 

"  Yes,"  I  retorted,  "when  you  are  the  arbiter 
between  contending  forces^when  there's  a  crisis," 

"There's  nearly  always  a  crisis,"  replied  his  Ex- 
cellency;  "nearly  always." 

"  And  when  there  isn't,  you  make  one,"  I  said, 
dryly.  "Mr.  Budd,  you  make  me  tired."  I  actu- 
ally used  this  colloquialism,  I'm  ashamed  to  say. 

"That's  all  very  well.  Persiflage,"  returned  the 
Governor,  hotly,  "  but  when  you've  got  patronage 
to  bestow,  you  can't  be  too  careful.  I've  placed 
the  patronage  of  the  waterfront  where  it  will  do 
the  most  good,  and  if  I  hadn't  been  turned  down, 
I'd  have  strengthened  the  party  at  San  Quentiu. 
Every  man  that  gets  a  job  naturally  becomes  de- 
voted to  me.  If  a  Governor  hasn't  a  machine,  how 
can  he  expect  to  be  renominated?  And,"  he  cried, 
suddenly,  "  who  the  devil  are  yvii  to  criticise  mef 
Confound  you,  you're  nothing  but  an  old  dude,  and 
you're  sore  because  you  didn't  get  the  Labor  Com- 
missionership, for  which  you're  about  as  fit  as — 
as " 

"As  you  are  to  be  Governor, ' '  I  interrupted ;  and 
turning  on  my  heel,  I  walked  ofl'  in  a  cold  fury.  I 
shall  never  speak  to  Budd  again. 

I  bad  not  gone  two  blocks  when  I  all  but  ran 
into  my  old  friend.  Colonel  Dan  Burns,  just  back 


from  our  sister  republic.    We  shook  hands  warmly, 
and  I  said  I  was  delighted  to  see  him. 

"For,"  I  remarked,  "  we  need  a  man  with  some 
brains  to  guide  the  Administration." 

"  What  Administration?  "  inquired  the  Colonel. 

"  WhVjBudd's  Administration." 

"  You  f  .Tget,  Persiflage,  that  I  am  a  Republican 
and  that  the  Governor  is  a  Democrat." 

" 'That  doesn't  matter,"  I  assured  bim.  "John 
D.  Spreckels  is  a  Republican,  too,  as  you  perhaps 
know,  but  he  is  very  thick  with  tbe  Governor  and 
has  got  a  lot  of  ortices  from  him  on  the  water- 
front." 

"Yes,"  said  Burns,  shaking  his  head,"  but  Budd 
and  1  are  not  jwrsonally  friendly,  you  know." 

"  That's  of  no  consequence,"  I  urged,  "Spre''kel8 
fought  him  as  hard  as  you  did  in  the  campaign, 
and  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement  for  a 
recount." 

"  Ah,  but  Budd  and  I  had  a  personal  quarrel." 

"  So  much  the  better.  Budd  is  a  good  Christian 
and  loves  his  enemies.  He  talked  of  shooting 
George  Knight  for  using  that  Oregon  business  on 
the  stump  alter  he  had  promised  to  hire  a  hall  and 
defend  him,  as  they  were  school-mates,  you  know. 
Now  George  has  got  him  into  the  Fair  will  case,  and 
they're  chums  again.  Y'ou  never  laid  hands  on 
Budd,  did  you?  " 

"  Laid  hands  on  him  ?  " 

"  Yes;  punched  him,  or  anything  of  that  kind?" 

"No;  of  course  not." 

"  I'm  sorry  for  that,"  I  said,  "  deucedly  sorry." 

"  Good  Lord,  and  why?  "  cried  the  Colonel. 

"  Because  if  you  had  you  might  be  Prime  Minis- 
ter," I  answered,  and  went  on  my  way  in  the  low- 
est spirits. 

I'm  afr.iid,  begad,  there's  small  chance  of  the 
Colonel  getting  into  high  favor.  He  seems  to  have 
fought  Budd  rather  decenily  on  the  whole.  Still, 
since  the  houthern  Pacific  and  the  Sprcckelses  have 
fallen  out,  the  company  may  press  Burns's  claims. 
In  that  case,  I  may  look  for  something  better  than 
the  captaincy  of  the  Edith,  for  the  Colonel  is  more 
disposed  to  like  his  friends  than  his  foes.  He  looks 
remarkably  well,  and  is  richer  than  ever,  I  am 
lold.  We  have  had  our  differences,  I  acknowledge, 
but  I  need  not  assure  Colonel  Burns  that  I  have 
ever  had  for  him  a  sincere  respect  and  admira- 
tion.   

At  the  Bohemian  on  Wednesday  night  the  con- 
versation— such  is  the  ghastly  taste  of  the  moment 
— was  exclusively  of  the  church  murder.s,  and 
everybody  expressed  the  extremest  detestation  for 
the  pastor,  Dr.  Gibson.  He  was  denounced  in 
every  form,  with  the  greatest  vehemence,  and  I 
myself  held  the  opinion  that  for  a  man  of  his  age 
his  modesty  was  shocking. 

"  Y'ou  fellows  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
selves." said  Senator  John  Beard,  to  the  general 
surprise,  and,  I  may  say,  scandal.  "  Every  one  of 
you  likes  to  jump  on  a  parson  when  you  get  a  chance. 
The  reason  is  that  a  parson  usually  is  a  living  re- 
proach to  you.  He  doesn't  do  the  things  you  all 
do,  and  know  you  shouldn't  do.  So  when  one  of 
them  trips,  or  you  think  he  has  tripped,  all  liands 
rejoice  and  crj',  '  Ha  !  ha  !  So  this  is  the  chap  that 
set  up  to  be  better  than  other  folks,  eh?  Why, 
we're  as  good  as  he  is.'  And  you  take  another 
drink,  and  feel  comforted,  and  in  a  manner  justi- 
fied in  your  sins.  Brethren,  we're  a  bad  lot,  and 
it  pleases  us  to  get  a  chance  to  drag  a  parson  down 
to  our  own  level." 

The  company  was  stunned,  and  remained  silent. 
Of  course  1  could  easily  have  riddled  the  Senator's 
sophistry,  but  it  happens  that  I  am  negotiating 
with  him  to  do  a  little  something  with  his  clarets, 
along  with  Cresta  Bedamca.  Peksifi.age. 


A  SERMON  ON  ZACCHEUS. 

The  late  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  in  the  habit  of  testing 
the  ability  and  self-possession  of  the  theological 
students  under  his  care  and  instruction  by  sending 
them  up  into  the  pulpit  with  a  sealed  envelope  in 
their  hands,  containing  the  text  of  a  sermon  or 
address  each  one  was  to  deliver  ou  the  spur  of  the 
moment. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  the  stuilenf ,  on  opening 
his  paf>er,  found  this  subject  and  direction  given 
him : 

"Apply  the  story  of  Zaccheus  to  your  own  cir- 
cumstances and  your  call  to  the  ministry." 

And  the  student  promptly  delivered  himself  in 
the  following  way: 

"  My  brethren,  the  subject  on  which  I  have  to 
address  you  to-day  is  a  comparison  between  Zac- 
cheus and  my  qualifications. 

"  Well,  the  first  thing  we  read  about  Zaccheus  is 
that  he  was  small  of  stature;  and  I  never  felt  so 
small  as  I  do  now. 

"  In  the  second  place,  we  read  that  he  was  up  in 
a  tree,  which  is  very  much  my  poaiti'in  now. 

"And,  thirdly,  we  read  that  Zaccheus  made  haste 
to  come  down ;  and  in  this  I  gladly  and  promptly 
follow  his  example." 

An  Irish  church  contains  this  notice:  "All 
kneelers  should  be  huug  up  at  the  end  of  tbe 
service." 


ARTHUR     McEVVEl^'S     LKTTKR. 


DRUMSHEUGH'S  REWARD. 

UY    IAN    MACLAREN. 

People  tell  us  tliat  if  you  commit  a  secret  to  a 
ihveller  in  the  city,  and  exact  pledges  of  faithful- 
ness, the  confidence  will  be  proclaimed  on  the 
housetops  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  yet  no 
charge  of  treachery  can  be  brought  against  your 
friend.  He  has  situply  succumbed  to  the  conflict 
between  the  habit  of  free  trade  in  speech  and  the 
sudden  embargo  on  one  article.  Secret  was  en- 
graved on  his  face  and  oozed  from  the  skirts  of  his 
garments,  so  that  every  conversational  detective 
s:uv  at  a  glance  that  the  man  was  carrying  treasure, 
and  seized  it  at  his  will. 

When  one  told  a  secret  thing  to  his  neighbor  in 
Drumtochty  it  did  not  make  a  ripple  on  the  hear- 
er's face,  and  it  disappeared  as  into  a  deep  well. 
"Ay,  ay,"  was  absolutely  necessary  as  an  assur- 
ance of  attention,  and  the  farthest  expression  of 
surprise  did  not  go  beyond,  "That  wesna  chancy." 
Whether  a  Urumtochty  man  ever  turned  over  se- 
crets in  the  recesses  of  his  mind  no  one  can  tell,  but 
when  Jamie  Soutar,  after  an  hour's  silence  one 
evening,  withdrew  his  pipe  and  s.dd  "  Sail,"  with 
marked  emphasis,  it  occurred  to  me  that  he  may 
have  been  digesting  an  event.  Perhaps  the  law  of 
eiteuce  was  never  broken  except  once,  when  Wil- 
liam Maclure  indirectly  let  out  the  romance  of 
Drumsheugh's  love  to  Marget  Howe,  and  afterwards 
was  forgiven  by  his  friend. 

ilarget  had  come  to  visit  the  doctor  about  a 
month  before  he  died,  bearing  gilts,  and  afier 
a  while  their  conversation  turned  to  Ueorge. 

"  Dinna  speak  aboot  ma  traiveliin' tae  see  ye," 
Marget  said ;  "there's  no  a  body  in  the  Glen  but  is 
behaddit  tae  ye.  an'  a'  can  never  forget  what  ye  did 
for  ma  laddie  yon  lang  simmer-time." 

''A'  did  naethin',  an'  uae  man  can  dae  muckle 
in  that  waesome  tribble.  It  aye  taks  the  cleverest 
laddies  an'  the  bonniest  lassies ;  but  a'  never  hed  a 
heavier  hert  than  when  a'  saw  Geordie's  face  that 
aiiternoon.    There's  nae  fechtin'  decline." 

"Ye  mak  ower  little  o'  yir  help,  doctor;  it  wes 
you  'at  savit  him  frae  pain  an'  keepit  his  mind 
clear.  Withoot  you  he  couldua  workit  on  tae  the 
end  or  seen  his  ireends.  A'  the  Glen  cam  up  tae 
speir  for  him,  and  say  a  cheery  word  tae  their 
scholar. 

■'  Did  a'  ever  tell  ye  that  I'osty  wud  gang  roond  a 
gude  half  mile  oot  o'  his  road  gin  he  bed  a  letter  for 
Geordie,  juist  tae  pit  it  his  hands  himsel?  And 
Posty's  another  man  sin  then;  but  wha  div  ye 
think  wes  kindest  aifter  Bomsie  an'  yerself?  " 

■'  Wha  wes't?  "  But  Maclure  lifted  his  head,  as 
if  he  had  already  heard  the  name. 

"Ay,  ye're  richt,"  answering  the  look  of  bis 
friend;  "  Drumsheugh  it  wes,  an'  a'  that  simmer 
he  wes  sae  gentle  and  thochtfu'  the  Glen  wudna  hae 
kent  him  iu  oor  gairden. 

"  Ve've  seen  him  there  yersel,  but,  wud  ye  be- 
lieve 't,  he  cam  three  times  a  w^eek,  and  never 
empty-handed.  Ae  day  it  wud  be  some  tasty  bit 
frae  Muirtown  tae  gar  Geordii?  eat,  another  it  wud 
be  a  'ouke  the  laddie  hed  wantit  tae  buy  at  College, 
an'  a  month  afore  Geordie  left  us,  if  Drumsheugh 
didna  come  up  ae  Saiturday  wi'  a  parcel  he  hed 
gotten  a'  the  way  frae  London. 

"  '  Whatna  place  is  this  George?'  an'  he  taks  aff 
the  cover  an'  holds  up  the  picture.  It  wud  hae 
dune  ye  gude  tae  hae  seen  the  licht  in  the  laddie's 
een.  'Athens! '  he  cried,  an' then  he  reached  oot 
his  white  hand  tae  Drumsheugh,  but  naethin'  wes 
said. 

"They  were  at  it  the  hale  forenoon,  Geordie 
showin'  the  Temple  the  Greeks  set  up  tae  Wisdom, 
an'  the  theatre  in  the  shadow  of  the  hill  whar  the 
Greek  prophets  preached  their  sermons ;  an'  as  a' 
gied  oot  an'  iu,  Geordie  wud  read  a  bonnie  bit,  and 
Domsie  himsel  cudna  hae  been  mair  interested 
than  Drumsheugh.  The  deein'  scholar  an'  the  auld 
fairmer"  .  .  . 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  Maclure, 

"Ae  story  Geordie  telt  me  never  ran  dry  wi' 
Drumsheugh,  an'  he  aye  askit  tae  hear  it  as  a  treat 
till  the  laddie  grew  ower  sober — aboot  twa  lovers  in 
the  auld  days,  that  were  divided  by  an  airni  o'  the 
sea,  whar  the  water  ran  in  a  constant  spate,  and 
the  lad  lied  tae  sweem  across  tae  see  his  lass.  She 
held  a  licht  on  high  tae  guide  him,  an'  at  the  sicht 
o't  he  cared  naethin'  for  the  danger;  but  ae  nicht 
the  cauld,  peetiless  water  gied  ower  his  head,  and 
her  toridi  burned  oot.  Puir  faithfu'  lass,  she  flung 
hersel  into  the  black  flood,  and  deith  jined  them 
where  there's  nae  partin'." 

"Helikit  that,  did  he?"  said  Maclure,  with  a 
tone  in  his  voice,  and  looking  at  Marget  curiously. 

"Besto'  a'  the  ancient  things  George  gied  him  in 
the  gairden,  an'  ae  day  he  nearly  grat,  but  it  wesna 
for  Uieir  deith. 

" '  Na,  na,'  he  said  tae  George,  'a'  coont  him 
happy,  for  he  hed  a  reward  for  the  black  crossin' ; 


laddie,  mony  a  man  wud  be  wullin'  tae  dee  gin  he 
wes  luved.  What  think  ye  o'  a  man  fetchin' 
through  the  ford  a'  his  life  wi'  nae  kindly  licht?' 

"Geordie  wes  wae  for  him,  an'  telt  me  in  the 
gloamin',  an'  it  set  nic  thinkin'.  Cud  it  be  that 
puir  Drumsheugh  micht  hae  luved  an'  been  le- 
fused,  an'  naebody  kent  o't?  Nane  but  the  Al- 
michty  sees  the  sorrow  in  ilka  hert,  an'  them  'at 
suffers  maist  says  least. 

"  It  cam  tae  me  that  he  must  hae  luved,  for  he 
wes  that  conseederate  wi'  Geordie,  sae  wumman- 
like  in  his  manner  wi'  the  pillows  and  shawls,  sae 
wilie  in  Jiudin'  oot  what  wud  please  the  laddie;  he 
learned  yon  in  anither  place  than  Muirtown  Mar- 
ket. Did  ye  .  .  .  ever  hear  onything,  doctor?  It's 
no  for  clashin'  (gossip)  a'  wud  ask,  but  for  peety 
an'  his  gudenees  tae  ma  iiairn." 

"Is't  likely  he  wud  tell  ony  man,  even  though 
he  be  his  freend?"  and  Maclure  fenced  bravely, 
"  did  ye  he  r  naethin'  in  the  .auld  days  when  ye 
wes  on  Drumsheugh?  " 

"  No  a  whisper;  he  wes  never  in  the  mooth  o' 
the  Glen,  an'  he  wesna  the,  the  same  then ;  he  wes 
quiet  and  couthy,  ceevil  tae  a  workin'  fouk ;  there 
wes  nae  meanness  in  Drumsheugh  in  tliae  days. 
A've  often  ihocht  nae  m.aii  in  a'  the  Glen  wud  hae 
made  a  better  husbsud  tae  some  gude  wuinnian 
than  that  Drumsheugh.  It  passes  me  boo  he 
turned  sae  hard  and  near  for  thirty  years.  But 
dinna  ye  think  the  rael  Drumsheugh' hes  come  oot 
again?" 

The  doctor  seemed  to  be  restraining  speech. 

"  He's  no  an  ordinary  man,  whatever  the  Glen 
may  think,"  and  Marget  seemed  to  be  meditating. 
"  Noo  he  wudna  enter  the  boose,  an'  he  wes  that 
agitat  that  aince  when  a'  brocht  him  his  tea  he  let 
the  cup  drop  on  the  graivel.  Be  sure  there's  twa 
fouk  in  every  ane  o's — ae  Drumsheugh  'at  focht  wi' 
the  dealers  an'  lived  liked  a  miser,  an'  anither  that 
gied  the  money  for  Tammas  Mitchell's  wife  an' 
nursit  ma  laddie." 

Maclure  would  have  been  sadly  tried  in  any  case, 
but  it  was  only  a  week  ago  Drumsheugh  had  made 
his  confession.  Besides,  he  was  netir  the  end,  and 
his  heart  was  jealous  for  his  friend.  It  seemed  the 
worse  treachery  to  be  silent. 

"There's  juist  ae  Drumsheugh,  Marget  Hoo,  as 
ye're  a  leevin'  wumman,  him  ye  saw  in  the  gairden, 
wha  wud  hae  denied  himsel  a  meel  o'  meat  tae  get 
thae  pictures  for  yir  ...  for  Geordie. 

"  The  Glen  disna  ken  Drumsheugh,  and  never 
wuU  this  side  o'  the  grave,"  and  the  doctor's  voice 
was  ringing  with  passion,  and  something  like  tears 
■were  in  his  eyes ;  "  but  gin  there  be  a  jidgment  an' 
.  .  .  books  be  opened,  the'll  be  ane  for  Drum- 
tochty, and  the  bravest  page  in  it  'ill  be  Drum- 
sheugh's. 

"  Ye're  astonished,  an'  it's  nae  wunder  ".— for 
the  look  in  Margct's  grey  eyes  demanded  more — 
"but  what  a'  say  is  true.  It  hes  never  been  for 
himsel  he's  pint^hed  an'  bargained ;  it  wes  for  .  .  . 
for  a  freend  he  wantit  tae  help,  an'  that  wes  aye  in 
tribble.  He  thocht  'at  it  micht  .  .  .  hurt  his 
freend's  feelin's  and  pit  him  tae  shame  in  his  pair- 
ish  gin  it  were  kent,  so  he  took  the  shame  himsel. 
A'  daurna  tell  ye  mair,  for  it  wud  be  brakin'  bonds 
atween  man  and  man,  but  ye've  herd  eneuch  tae 
clear  Drumsheugh's  name  wi'  ae  wumraan." 

"Mair than  cleared,  doctor,"  and  Marget's  face 
glowed,  "far  mair,  for  ye've  shown  me  that  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  no  a  dead  letter  the  dav, 
an'  ye've  lifted  the  clood  frae  a  gude  man.  Noo 
a'll  juist  hae  the  rael  Drumsheugh,  Geordie's 
Drumsheugh,"  and  agahi  Marget  thanks  d  Maclure. 

For  the  moment  the  heroism  of  the  deed  had 
carried  her  away,  but  as  she  went  home  the  pity  of 
it  all  came  over  her.  For  the  best  part  of  his  life 
had  this  man  been  toiling  and  suft'ering,  all  that 
another  might  have  comfort,  and  all  this  travail 
without  the  recompense  of  love.  What  patience, 
humility,  tenderness,  sacrifice  lay  in  unsuspected 
people.  How  long?  .  .  .  Perhaps  thirty  years,  and 
no  one  knew,  and  no  one  said  "Well  done  I  "  He 
had  veiled  his  good  deeds  nell,.and  accepted  many 
a  jest  that  must  have  cut  him  to  the  quick.  Jlar- 
get's  heart  began  to  warm  to  this  unassuming  man 
as  it  had  not  done  even  by  George's  chair. 

The  footpath  from  the  doctor's  to  "Whinnie  Knowe 
passed  along  the  front  of  the  hill  above  the  farm  of 
Drumsheugh,  and  Marget  came  to  the  cottage  where 
she  had  lived  with  her  mother  in  former  time.  It 
was  empty,  and  she  went  into  the  kitchen.  How 
home-like  it  had  been  in  those  days,  and  warm, 
even  in  winter,  for  Drumsheugh  had  made  the 
Wright  board  over  the  roof  and  put  in  new  windows. 
Her  mother  was  never  weary  speaking  of  his  kind- 
ness, yet  they  were  only  working  people.  The 
snow  had  drifted  down  the  wide  chimney  and  lay 
in  a  heap  on  the  hearth,  and  Marget  shivered.  The 
sorrow  of  life  came  upon  her— the  mother  and  the 
son  now  lying  in  the  kirkyard.  Then  the  blood 
rushed  to  her  heart  again,  for  love  endures  and  tri- 
umphs. But  sorrow  without  love  .  .  .  her  thouglits 
returned  to  Drumsheugh,  whose  hearthstone  was 
cold  indeed.  She  was  now  looking  down  on  his 
home,  set  in  the  midst  of  the  snow.  Its  cheerless- 
ness  appealed  to  her — the  grey,  sombre  house  where 
this  man,  with  his  wealth  of  love,  lived  alone.  Was 
not  that  Drumsheugh  himself  crossing  the  laigh 


field,  a  black  figure  on  the  snow,  with  his  dog  be- 
hind .  .  .  going  home  where  there  was  none  to 
welcome  him  .  .  .  thinking,  perhaps,  what  might 
have  been?  .  .  .  Suddenly  Marget  stopped  and 
opened  a  gate.  .  .  .  Why  should  he  not  have  com- 

Eany  for  once  in  his  lonely  life  ...  if  the  woman 
e  loved  had  been  hard  to  him,  why  should  not 
one  woman  whom  he  had  not  loved  take  her  place 
for  one  half  hour? 

When  Drumsheugh  came  round  the  corner  of  the 
farmhouses,  looking  old  and  sad,  Marget  was  wait- 
ing, ard  was  amazed  at  the  swift  change  upon  him. 

"Ye  didna  expect  me,"  she  said,  coming  to  meet 
him  with  the  rare  smile  that  lingered  round  the 
sweei  curves  of  her  lips,  "an'  maybe  it's  a  leeberty 
a'm  takin' ;  but  ye  ken  kindness  breaks  a'  barriers, 
an'  for  the  sake  o'  Geordie  a'  cudna  pass  yir  hoose 
this  nicht  withoot  tellin'  that  ye  were  in  ma  hert." 

Drumsheugh  had  not  one  word  to  say,  but  he 
took  her  hand  in  both  of  his  for  an  instant,  and 
then,  instead  of  going  in  by  the  kitchen,  as  all 
visitors  were  brought,  save  only  the  minister  and 
Lord  Kilspindie,  he  led  Marget  round  to  the  front 
door  with  much  ceremony.  It  was  only  in  the 
lobby  he  found  his  tongue,  and  still  he  hesitated, 
as  one  overcome  by  some  great  occasion. 

"  Ye  sud  be  in  the  parlour,  Marget  Hoo,  but 
there's  no  been  a  lire  there  for  mony  a  year;  wuli 
we  come  intas  ma  ain  bit  room?  ...  A'  wud  like 
tae  see  ye  there,"  and  Marget  saw  that  he  was 
trembling,  as  he  placed  her  in  a  chair  before  the 
fire. 

"  Ye  were  aince  in  this  room,"  he  said,  and  now 
he  was  looking  at  her  wistfully;  "div  ye  mind? 
it's  lang  syne." 

"It  wes  when  a'  came  tae  pay  oor  lent  afore  we 
flitted,  and  ye  hed  tae  seek  for  change,  an'  a' 
thocht  3'e  were  angry  at  oor  leavin'.'' 

"  No  angry,  na,  na,  a'  wesna  angry  ...  it  cuiat 
me  half  an  oor  tae  find  some  siller,  an'  a'  the  time 
ye  were  sittin'  in  that  verra  chair  .  .  .  that  wes 
the  Martinmas  ma  mither  deed  ...  ye  'ill  no 
leave  withoot  }'ir  tea." 

After  he  had  gone  to  tell  Leezbeth  of  his  guest, 
Marget  looked  rouxd  the  room,  with  its  worn  fur- 
niture, its  bareness  and  coml'ortlessness.  This  was 
all  he  had  to  come  to  on  a  Friday  night  when  he 
returned  from  market ;  out  and  in  here  he  would 
go  till  he  died.  One  touch  of  tenderness  there  was 
in  the  room,  a  portrait  of  his  mother  above  the 
mantelpiece,  and  Marget  rose  to  look  at  it,  for  she 
had  known  her,  a  woman  of  deep  and  silent  affec- 
tion. A  letter  was  lying  open  below  the  picture, 
and  this  title,  printed  in  clear  type  at  the  head, 
caught  Marget's  eye : 

"  Macfarlane  and  Robertson,  Writers, 
Kilspindie  Buildings, 
Muirtown." 

Marget's  heart  suddenly  stood  still,  for  it  was  the 
firm  tuat  sent  the  seasonable  remittances  from 
Whinnie's  cousin.  This  cousin  had  always  been  a 
mystery  to  her,  for  Whinnie  could  tell  little  a'oout 
him,  and  the  writers  refused  all  information  what- 
ever, allowing  them  to  suppose  that  he  was  in 
America,  and  chose  to  give  his  aid  without  com- 
munication. It  had  occurred  to  her  that  very  like- 
ly he  was  afraid  of  them  hanging  on  a  rich  rela- 
tion, and  there  were  times  when  she  was  indignant 
and  could  not  feel  grateful  for  his  generosity.  Other 
times  she  had  longed  to  send  a  letter  in  her  name 
and  Whinnie's,  telling  him  how  his  gifts  had  light- 
ened their  life  and  kept  them  in  peace  and  honesty 
at  Whinnie  Knowe;  but  the  lawyers  had  discour- 
aged the  idea,  and  she  had  feared  to  press  it. 

What  if  this  had  all  been  a  make-believe,  and 
there  bad  been  no  cousin  .  .  .  and  it  had  been 
Drumsheugh  who  had  done  it  all  .  .  .  Was  this  the 
object  of  all  his  sacrifice  .  .  .  to  keep  a  roof  above 
their  heads  .  .  .  and  she  had  heard  him  miscalled 
for  a  miser  and  said  uothii.g  .  .  .  how  could  she 
look  him  in  the  face  ...  no,  she  was  sure  of  it, 
although  there  was  no  proof.  ...  A  grey  light  had 
been  gathering  all  the  afternoon  in  her  mind,  and 
now  the  sun  had  risen,  and  everything  was  light. 

Any  moment  he  might  come  in,  and  she  must 
know  for  certain ;  but  it  was  Leezbeth  that  entered 
to  lay  the  tea,  looking  harder  than  ever,  and  evi- 
dently seeing  no  call  for  this  outbreak  of  hospi- 
tality. 

"  The  maister's  gaen  upstairs  tae  clean  himsel," 
said  the  housekeeper,  with  a  suggestion  of  con- 
tempt. "  A'  saw  naethin'  wrang  wi'  him  masel." 
But  Leezbeth  was  not  one  that  could  move  Marget 
to  anger  at  any  time,  and  now  she  was  waiting  for 
the  sight  of  Drumsheugh's  face. 

He  came  in  twenty  years  younger  than  she  had 
seen  him  in  that  dreary  field,  ami,  speaking  to  her 
as  if  she  had  been  the  Countess  of  Kilspindie,  asked 
her  to  pour  out  the  tea. 

"Drumsheugh,"  and  he  started  at  the  note  of 
earnestness,  "  before  a'  sit  doon  at  yir  table 
there's  ae  question  a'  have  tae  ask  an'  ye  maun  an- 
swer. \'e  may  think  me  a  forward  wumman,  an' 
ma  question  may  seem  like  madness,  but  it's  come 
intae  ma  mind,  an'  a'll  hae  nae  rest  till  it's  set- 
tled." 

Marget's  courage  was  near  the  failing,  for  it 
struck  her  how  little  she  had  to  go  on,  and  how 
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wild  was  her  idea ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  retreat, 
and  she  alao  saw  tiie  terror  on  his  face. 

Druuisheugh  stood  silent,  his  eyes  fixed  on  lier 
face,  and  bis  band  tightened  on  the  back  of  a 
cbair. 

"  Is't  you  .  .  .  are  ye  the  freend  'at  bes 
helped  ma  man  an'  me  through  :•.'  oor  tribblcs?  " 

Had  he  been  prepared  for  the  ordeal,  or  bad  she 
opened  with  a  preface,  he  would  have  escaped 
somehow,  but  all  his  wiles  were  vain  before  Mar- 
get's  eyes. 

"Ye  were  wi'  William  Jlaelure,"  and  Drum- 
sheugh's  voice  quivered  with  passion,  "  an'  he 
telt  ye.  A'U  never  forgie  him,  no,  never,  nor 
speak  ac  word  tae  him  again,  though  he  be  the 
best  man  in  a'  the  CJIen,  an'  ma  dearest  freend." 

"  Dinna  blame  Doctor  Maclure,  for  a'  he  did  wes 
in  faithfulness  an'  luve,"  and  IJargettold  him  how 
she  had  made  her  discovery ;  "  but  why  sud  ye  be 
angry  that  the  louk  ye  bleesed  at  a  sair  cost  can 
thank  ye  face  to  faceV" 

Marget  caught  samething  about  "a  pund  or  twa," 
but  it  was  not  easy  to  hear,  for  Drumsheugb  had 
gone  over  to  the  fireplace  and  turned  away  his 
face. 

"  Mony  punds;  but  that's  the  least  o't;  it's 
what  ye  paid  for  them  a'  thae  years  o'  savin',  and 
what  ye  did  wi'  them,  a'm  rememberin'.  Weelum 
micht  never  hev  bed  a  boose  for  me,  an'  a'  micht 
never  hev  bed  ma  man,  an'  he  micht  hae  gaen  oot 
o'  Whinnie  Knowe  and  been  brokenherted  this  day 
hed  it  no  been  for  you. 

*'Sic  kindness  as  this  bes  never  been  kent  in  the 
Glen,  an'  yet  we're  nae  blude  tae  you,  nor  mair 
than  cuybody  in  the  pairish.  Ye  'ill  lat  me  thank 
ye  for  ma  man  an'  Geordie  an'  masel,  an'  ye  'ill 
tell  me  hoo  yeeverthocht  o'  showin'  us  sic  favour." 
Marget  moved  over  to  Drumsbeugh  and  laid  her 
hand  on  him  in  entreaty.  He  lifted  his  head  and 
looked  her  in  the  face. 

"Marget!"  and  then  she  understood.  He 
watched  the  red  flow  over  all  her  face  and  fade 
away  again,  and  the  tears  fill  her  eyes  and  run 
down  her  cheeks,  before  she  looked  at  him  steadily, 
and  fipoke  in  a  low  voice  that  was  very  tweet. 

"  A'  never  dreamed  o'  this,  an'  a'm  not  worthy 
o'  sic  luve,  whereof  I  hev  hed  much  fruit  an'  ye 
hev  only  pain.  ' 

"  Ye're  wrang,  Marget,  for  the  joy  hcs  gien  ower 
the  pain,  an'  a've  hed  the  greater  gain.  Luve 
roosed  me  tae  wark  an'  fecht,  wha  micht  hae  been 
ane'er-dae-weel.  Luve  savit  me  frae  greed  o' 
siller  an'  a  bard  hert.  Luve  kept  me  clean  in 
thocht  an'  deed,  for  it  was  ever  Jlarget  by  nicht 
an'  day.  If  a'm  a  man  the  day,  ye  did  it,  though 
ye  micht  never  hae  kent  it.  Jl's  little  a'  did  for 
ye,  hut  ye'ue  dune  a'thing  for  me  .  .  .  Mar- 
get." 

After  a  moment  he  went  on : 

"  Twenty  years  ago  a'  cudna  hae  spoken  wi'  ye 
safely,  nor  taken  yir  man's  hand  withott  a  grudge; 
but  there's  nae  sin  in  ma  luve  this  day,  and  a' 
wudna  be  ashamed  thoug.i  yir  man  heard  me  say, 
'A'  luve  ye,  Marget.'" 

He  took  her  hand  and  made  as  though  he  would 
have  lifted  it  to  his  lips,  but  as  he  bent  she  kissed 
him  on  the  forehead.  "This,"  she  said,  "  for  yir 
great  and  faithfu'  luve." 

They  talked  of  many  things  at  tea,  with  joy 
running  over  Drumsheugh's  heart;  and  then  they 
spoke  of  Geordie  all  the  way  across  the  moor,  on 
which  the  moon  was  shining.  They  parted  at  the 
edge,  where  Marget  could  see  the  lights  of  her 
home,  and  Drumsbeugh  caught  the  sorrow  of  her 
face,  for  him  that  had  to  go  back  alone  to  an  empty 
house. 

"  Dinna  peety  me,  Marget;  a've  hed  ma  reward, 
an'  a'm  mair  than  content." 

On  reaching  home,  he  opened  the  family  Bible 
at  a  place  that  was  marked,  and  this  was  what  he 
read  to  himself:  "  They  which  shall  be  accounted 
worthy  .  .  .  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in 
marriage  .  .  .  but  are  as  the  angels  of  God  in 
heaven.' 


Euarts  in  Self-Defense. 
Ex-Senator  Evarts  paid  a  visit  to  the  scene  of  his 
many  former  triumphs  during  tlie  late  session.  He 
took  a  seat  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  was  soon 
surrounded  by  a  email  host  of  Senators.  It  may 
not  be  generally  known,  but  he  is  the  posscssur  of 
a  veritable  fund  of  dry  and  ready  wit.  He  was 
given,  in  the  preparation  of  his  speeches  and 
opinions,  to  exceedingly  long  and  invoIve<l  though 
perfectly  lucid  eenlences.  "This  gave  rise  to  more 
or  le-6  jocular  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  press. 
Some  one  mentioned  it  to  Eviirts  one  day.  His  eye 
twinkled  as  he  said :  "Yes,  I  know  there  are  two 
clasi-eB  of  people  who  are  very  much  opposed  to 
long  sentences ;  one  is  telegraph  operators  and  the 
other  is  criminals." — Wathinglun  Neics. 


Contractor — "Diil  vou  offer  the  conncillor  the 
$10,000  as  1  told  you?'"  Clerk—"  Yes,  sir."  "  How 
did  he  take  it?"  "He  looked  highlv  offended." 
"  And  what  did  he  say?"  "He  said  fought  to  be 
pitched  into  the  street."    "And  what  did  be  do?" 

He  put  the  money  in  bis  purse." — El  Nuiciero 
Billiaiiw. 


SAMUEL  J.   TILDEN. 

A  Biography  by  His  Life-Long  Friend,  John  Bigeloiv 
— President  Cleveland's  Ingratitude. 

Wixn  Samuel  J.  Tilden  died  he  made  John  Bige- 
low  his  literary  executor.  Mr.  Bigelow  had  been 
his  close  personal  friend  for  fifty  years,  and  into 
more  capable  hands  Mr.  Tilden  could  not  have  left 
the  trust.  The  result  is  a  lite  of  the  great  Demo- 
crat, just  published  in  two  volumes  by  the  Harpers. 
Mr.  Bigelow  charges  Mr.  Cleveland  with  ingrati- 
tude to  the  man  w'bo  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
become  President.  In  June,  ISS4,  Daniel  Man- 
ning, then  the  editor  of  the  Albany  Argus  and  a 
warm  friend  of  Mr.  Tilden ,  called  upon  Mr.  Bige- 
low and  asked  him  to  go  with  him  to  see  Mr.  Til- 
den at  his  home  on  Gramcrcy  Park. 

"  After  brietly  referring  to  the  political  i-ituation, 
he  said  that  on  the  l^unday  previous  he  had  called 
upon  Gov.  Cleveland,  laid  the  whole  case  before 
him,  pressed  upon  bis  attention  the  necessity  of 
doing  something  at  once  to  prevent  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Tilden  getting  heedlessly  pledged  to  other  can- 
didates as  their  second  choice,  a  danger  which  was 
imminent  so  long  as  a  hope  of  Mr.  Tilden's  yield- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  the  party  was  indulged,  and, 
finally,  that  the  only  way  of  defeating  such  a 
scheme  was  for  Mr.  Tilden  to  signify,  before  the 
election  of  any  more  delegates,  most  of  whom  were 
to  be  chosen  within  the  next  eight  or  ten  days,  that 
he  would  not  be  a  candidate. 

".Mr.  Manning  then  went  on  to  say  that  Gov. 
Cleveland  promptly  expressed  the  desire  that  Mr. 
Manning  would  go  down  to  Greystone,  represent 
the  situation  to  jlr.  Tilden,  and  consider  himself 
authorized  to  give  Mr.  Tilden  any  assunmces  he  re- 
quired in  regard  to  the  naming  of  Mr.  Cleveland's 
Cabinet  should  he  be  elected,  and  in  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  his  administration  upon  the  lines  of  re- 
form which  had  been  traced  by  Mr.  Tilden  during 
and  since  bis  election  as  Governor.  Mr.  Manning 
said  his  object  in  coming  to  me  was  to  ask  me  to 
accompany  him  to  Greystone,  and  assist  him  in  per- 
suading Mr.  Tilden— if  persuasion  should  be  neces- 
sary—to no  longer  delay  a  formal  announcement  of 
his  intentions,  already  well  known  to  Mr.  Man- 
ning and  myself,  not  to  accept  a  renominatioi'. 

"  In  point  of  fact,"  adds  Mr.  Bigelow,  "  .Mr.  Til- 
den was  not  consulted  about  his  Cabinet  by  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  until  nearly  or  quite  every  place 
but  one  h.ad  been  filled,  when  his  advice  about  a 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  invited.  Ho  recom- 
mended Mr.  Daniel  Manning  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Manning  was  reluctantly  appointed  to  that  posi- 
tion, but  never  welcomed  to  it  nor  in  it. 

"  Whether  Mr.  Cleveland  underrated  the  value  of 
Mr.  Tilden's  judgment,  or  overrated  his  own,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  Mr.  iManiiiug  did  neither,  for  he 
ii[ipears  to  have  rarely,  if  ever,  taken  any  impor- 
tant step  while  he  continued  in  the  Cabinet  with- 
out trying  to  secure  Mr.  Tilden's  apj.roval  of  it. 

"It  had  by  this  lime  become  manifest  to  Mr. 
Tilden  not  only  that  he  was  not  a  perauna  grata  to 
the  President,  which  he  more  than  suspected  be- 
fore, but  that  it  was  anything  but  a  recommenda- 
tion in  the  President's  eves  to  be  a  friend  of  bis." 
Mr.  Tilden  early  hi  1880  concluded  that  bis  health 
was  100  i)oor  to  allow  the  strain  of  anUher  cam- 
paign. Mr.  Bigelow  says :  "I  had  been  trying  to 
assist  him  one  day,  early  in  the  spring  of  1880,  in 
one  of  his  vexatious  litigations.  I  observed  that 
he  did  not  seem  to  have  the  full  command  of  his 
resources.  At  last  he  arose  from  his  seat,  and  with 
an  air  of  discouragement  on  his  face  as  well  as  in 
the  tone  of  his  voii  e,  said :  '  Let  us  go  and  take  a 
ride.'  .\a  we  rodi'  up  the  avenue  and  after  a  pro- 
tracted silence  he  spoke  of  the  decline  of  force  and 
intellectual  endurance,  of  which  be  had  just  ex- 
perienced such  unequivocal  evidence,  and  then 
added  in  a  rather  querulous  tone,  as  it  responding 
to  some  unwelcome  pressure  from  without,  '  If  I 
am  no  longer  fit  to  prepare  a  case  for  trial,  I  am  not 
fit  to  be  President  of  the  United  States.'" 

Here  is  a  pen  picture  of  the  great  Democrat  as  he 
was  in  1874:  "He  wus  now  in  the  sixty-second 
year  of  his  age,  5  feet  10  inches  in  height;  of  what 
physioloi;ist6  would  call  the  purely  nervous  temper- 
ament, with  its  usual  accompaniment  of  a  spare 
figure,  blue  eyes,  and  fair  complexion.  His  hair, 
originally  chestnut,  was  partially  silvered  with  age. 
His  head  was  large,  and  in  its  shape  recalled  to  tiie 
most  casual  observer  the  circular  form  and  well 
rounded  proportions  so  much  admired  in  the  typ- 
ical head  of  the  Casars.  His  health,  unfortu- 
nately, was  not  as  firm  as  his  will.  He  paid  little 
attention  to  the  monitionn  of  nature,  and  never  al- 
lowed them  to  interfere  with  his  work.  It  never 
seemed  to  occur  to  him  in  those  days  that,  however 
intemperately  he  labored,  his  strength  in  reserve 
would  ever  be  less  than  at  the  moment  he  was 
drawing  upon  it.  It  there  be  any  truth  in  the  old 
proverb  that  a  man  is  his  own  physician  or  a  fool  at 
forty,  Tilden  was  a  fool,  for  I  never  met  a  man  of 
average  intelligence  who  had  reached  Mr.  Tilden's 


age  with  a  feebler  comp-ehension  of  human  physi- 
ology or  of  the  elementary  laws  of  health, 

"Tilden  never  married,  only  because  he  never 
felt  the  need  of  a  wife.  His  health  was  always  so 
uncertain;  bis  mind  from  jouth  upward  was  BO 
constantly  absorbed  with  large  affairs,  public  or 
private,  most  of  the  lime  with  both;  his  tempera- 
ment was  so  purely  nervous,  and  women  were,  so 
far  as  he  could  see,  so  unimportant  to  his  success 
in  any  of  the  enterprises  upon  which  his  heart  was 
set — that  marriage  never  became  the  subject  of 
leading  interest,  as  it  does,  for  a  time  at  least,  with 
most  men,  whether  they  marry  or  not;  in  fact,  he 
never  knew  any  woman  intimately  enough  to  fall 
completely  under  the  influence  of  sexual  charms. 
He  seemed  to  have  been  betrothed  in  his  early  life 
to  his  country,  and  the  Democratic  party  occupied 
with  him  the  place  of  offspring  until  it  was  too  late 
to  think  of  havirg  any  other. 

"He  bad  no  particular  charm  of  person;  he  al- 
ways looked  the  invalid  he  was ;  he  had  no  special 
graces  of  manner,  nor  was  he  eloquent  of  speech. 
Tlie  effect  of  his  oratory  was  due  exclusively  to  the 
things  he  said,  not  to  the  way  he  said  them.  He 
had  a  feeble  voice ;  his  elocution  was  utterly  inef- 
fective ;  and  but  for  the  fact  that  lie  never  spoke 
without  having  something  to  say  which  no  other 
speaker  was  likely  to  say  with  equal  authority,  he 
would  have  passed  as  a  dull  and  tedious  speaker. 

"  He  liked  praise,  but  it  never  seemed  to  mislead 
him,  for  he  judged  bis  own  achievements  most  im- 
partially. He  liked  praise  when  he  felt  himself  en- 
titled to  it,  but  he  did  not  purchase  it  for  more 
than  it  was  worth. 

"  He  liked  to  get  his  exercise  by  riding  or  driving 
because  bis  horsed  did  ni' st  of  the  work.  He  al- 
ways bad  line  horses;  for  one  span  1  e  paid  $10,000; 
for  one  of  his  saddle  horses  he  paid  $1,500,  and 
$1 ,000  for  another.  He  was  but  partially  acquainted 
with  the  uses  of  which  hands  were  capable  and  for 
which  they  were  provided.  He  probably  never 
whittled  a  stick,  tossed  a  hall,  climbed  a  tree,  ran 
a  race,  or  pulled  an  oar,  nor  even  carried  a  cane, 
e.xcept  for  a  few  days  in  Paris,  under  the  advice  of 
his  physician,  as  a  cheek  to  certain  arthritic  ten- 
dencies. He  could  not  be  prevailed  upon,  however, 
to  continue  its  use.  He  enjoyed  massage  because 
it  gave  him  exercise  without  exertion." 

At  the  end  of  his  second  volume,  Mr.  Bigelow 
says:  "  Whatever  may  be  the  judgment  which  his- 
tory is  to  pass  upon  the  career  of  the  hero  of  this 
imperfect  narrative,  it  will  search  in  vain  to  find 
in  the  political  annals  of  this  Republic  the  names 
of  many  who  ever  rendered  it  such  eflfectiveaud  en- 
during service,  nor  of  those  any  whose  service  cost 
it  so  little." 


0    CAPTAIN!    MY  CAPTAIN! 

O  Captain!  my  Captain!  our  fearful  trip  is  done. 
The  ship  has  weathered  every  rack,  the  prize  we 

sought  is  won; 
The  port  is  near,  the  bells  I  hear,  the  people  all 

exulting. 
While  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel,  the  vessel  grim 
atd  daring; 

But  0  heart!  heart!  heart! 

0  the  bleeding  drops  of  red, 
\A'here  on  the  deck  my  Captain  lies, 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

O  Captain!   my   Captain!   rise  up  and  hear  the 

bells; 
Rise  up,  for  you  the  flag  is  flung,  for  you  the  bugle 

trills. 
For  you  bouquets  and  ribboned  wreaths,  for  you 

the  shores  a-crowding, 
For  you  they  call,  the  swaying  mass,  the  eager 
faces  turning; 

Here,  Captain!  dear  father! 

This  arm  beneath  your  head ! 

It  is  some  dream  that  on  the  deck 

You've  fallen  cold  and  dead. 

My  Captain  does  not  answer,  his  lii)S  are  pale  and 

still. 
My  father  does  not  feci  my  arm,  he  has  no  pulse 

nor  will. 
The  ship  is  anchored  safe  and  sound,  its  voyage 

closed  and  done, 
From  a  fearful  trip  the  victor  ship  comes  in,  its 
object  won; 

l-'xult  O  shores,  and  ring  0  bells! 

But  I,  with  mournful  tread. 
Walk  the  deck  my  Captain  lies 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

—  mill.  Whitman. 


In  a  recently  published  volume  of  essays  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell  tells  a  tale  of  a  former  Earl  of 
Mayo  who  had  imported  some  emus,  and,  go- 
ing to  London,  left  strict  orders  that  he  was  to  be 
informed  when  they  began  to  lay.  In  a  few  days 
he  received  the  following  letter  from  his  bailiff; 
"  My  Lord,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  your  lord- 
ship that  one  of  the  emus  has  begun  to  lay.  In 
the  absence  of  your  lordship,  I  have  put  the  eggs 
under  the  biggest  goose  we  have. " 


ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


OF  BOOKS  AND  THEIR  MAKERS. 

Have  Americans  lost  tlie  art  of  telling  stories  or 
is  the  Held  exhausted  ?  FTave  we  no  writers  who 
can  picture  the  life  of  action  or  have  we  become  a 
people  of  drawing-room  small  talk  and  dreary  in- 
trospection? In  short,  why  have  wo  no  Americana 
of  the  order  of  Conan  Doyle,  Banie,  Anthony 
Hope,  Crockett,  Parker,  Weymau  and  the  dozen 
other  young  Englishmen  who  arc  filling  American 
magazines  and  newspapers?  There  is  to-day  a  de- 
mand for  stories  that  have  lite  in  them,  tales  of 
real  people,  people  who  do  things,  people  who  meet 
with  adventures  and  enjoy  experiences  not  of  the 
ordinary,  people  who  live.  But  there  are  practi- 
cally no  such  American  stories  to  be  had.  One  of 
the  New  York  magazines  announces  that  it  is  will- 
ing to  pay  well  for  stories  but  it  will  cease  publish- 
ing the  social  sketches  and  psychological  studies 
of  the  day,  miscalled  stories.  Every  now  and  the.; 
some  one  bursts  out  with  the  complaint  that  Amer- 
ican magazines  discriminate  against  American 
writers  unless  they  are  already  famous.  The  best 
])roof  to  the  contrary  can  be  had  by  any  one  who 
will  send  a  well-written  story  of  action  to  the  maga- 
zines or  to  one  of  the  syndicate  managers,  such  as 
Mr.  S.  S.  McClure,  of  New  York.  Owen  Wister, 
who  visited  this  coast  last  year,  can  place  every 
line  that  he  writes  because  he  writes  stoiies.  He 
left  the  drawing-rooms  of  Philadelphia,  and  came 
west  to  lind  people  who  did  something  beside  talk, 
and  of  these  he  wrote.  But  Mr.  Wister  is  almost 
alone.  When  a  new  novel  is  announced  by  an 
American  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  either  deals  with 
society  people  of  the  most  conventional  sort  or  is 
a  study  in  the  dialect  or  ways  of  some  Mississippi 
Valley  people.  Mr.  Howells  gives  photographs  of 
the  life  he  sees  about  him  in  New  York.  -Mary 
Wilkins  enjoys  herself  among  the  old  maids  of 
Massachusetts.  Hamlin  Garland  gives  an  imita- 
tion of  the  buzzing  of  the  fiies  in  an  Iowa  kitchen 
on  a  hot  day  and  tells  the  tragedy  of  the  poor 
housewife.  Richard  Harding  Davis  once  became 
acquainted  with  some  scoundrels  who  gave  good 
promise,  but  they  don't  move  in  his  set  any  longer. 
There  are  a  few  more  who  write,  but  they  all  be- 
lieve that  a  work  of  fiction  is  necessarily  either  an 
analysis  of  character  or  a  mass  of  conversation. 
They  have  all  forgotten  good  old  Boccaccio's  rule 
that  he  must  have  a  story  to  tell  before  writing  his 
tale. 

Mrs.  John  E.  Jarboe's  book,  "Go  Forth  and 
Fiml,"  Is  a  pleasant  little  love  story.  It  is  neither 
wicked,  sensational,  nor  novel,  hence  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  popular.  Mrs.  Jarboe's  people  do  nothing 
new  and  nothing  bad ;  they  say  nothing  clever  nor 
anything  wise ;  their  lives  are  not  strange  and  they 
go  no  new  pace.  The  story  may  be  safely  com- 
mended to  all  young  girls  for  summer  reading.  It 
is  wholesome,  which  is  very  much  to  say  of  a  book 
written  by  a  woman  these  days,  and  the  descrip- 
tions of  Californian  scenery  are  faithful  and  not 
over  done.  Mrs,  Jarboe  has  avoided  the  pitfall 
of  fine  writing  into  which  so  many  new  viriters 
stumble,  and  though  her  main  scene  is  a  bit  con- 
fused she  keeps  her  cliaracters  well  in  hand. 
There  are  but  four  people  in  the  book,  though  of 
course  a  few  others  are  Incidentally  introduced, 
and  these  four  do  very  litth ;  hence  the  story  is  not 
hard  to  tell.  Jack  Winthrop,  a  writer  of  novels, 
has  married  Bessie  Morris,  a  very  pleasing  San 
Franciscan.  They  arc  living  on  the  coast  near 
Santa  Cruz,  where  Ned  Harlow,  Jack's  old  school 
friend,  comes  to  visit  them.  Ned  Harlow  is  a 
young  man  of  culture  who  is  rather  tired  of  life. 
Some  years  before,  while  on  a  trip  in  Scotland,  he 
has  married  a  girl  to  save  her  good  nan)e.  He 
has  never  lived  with  her  and  she  gives  him  no 
trouble.  To  the  Winthrop  house  al.so  comes  Bes- 
sie's cousin  and  adopted  sister,  Helen  Morris. 
Helen  also  has  a  past.  When  very  young  she  had 
married  a  handsome  and  rich  Spaniard  of  .'Southern 
California,  who  had  tired  of  her  in  very  short  order 
and  cut  short  the  hum  drum  life  by  leaving  her. 
Without  obtaining  a  divorce,  which,  strange  to 
say,  does  not  seera  to  have  sug'.rested  itself  to  her, 
Helen  resumes  her  maiden  name.  Ned  Harlow  is 
a  musical  composer  and  Helen  Morris  plays  his 
compositions.  Result — love.  Harlow  finds  Helen 
asleep  in  a  hammock  and  stooping  down  kisses  her 
hair.  This  kiss  is  the  turning  point  in  the  book. 
Mrs.  Winthrop  sees  the  kiss.  Helen  awakes  and 
sees  Ned's  story  in  his  eyes.  Helen  is  crazed  with 
self  reproach  because  Ned  has  been  allowed  to  fall 
in  love  with  her  while  he  was  ignorant  that  she 
was  a  married  woman.  Harlow  is  exceedingly  dis- 
turbed, too,  to  find  himself  in  love  while  he  has  a 
wife  already.  Helen  rushes  ofT  wildly  to  San 
Francisco  and  thence  to  Europe.  Harlow  wanders 
down  the  sea  shore  and  into  a  cave  where  he  is 
caught  by  the  tide,  and  in  trying  to  climb  out  falls 
and  breaks  his  leg.    Mrs.  Winthrop  loses  her  grip 


altogether  and  has  brain  fever.  Jack  was  away 
when  the  fatal  kiss  was  given,  else  he  would  prob- 
ably have  shot  himself.  Helen  finally  enters  a 
convent  in  Italy  after  Ned  had  sought  her  out  and 
been  told  that  "  it  could  not  he."  Unhappy  Ned 
wanders  over  the  face  of  the  globe.  Jack  and  Bes- 
sie also  go  to  Europe,  and  the  latterhunis  up  Ned's 
Scotch  wife,  who  has,  of  course,  developed  into  a 
most  remarkably  beautiful  and  brilliant  youn^' 
woman.  Ned  and  she  are  brought  together,  and 
Ned  having  forgotten  all  about  jioor  Hi  len  in  the 
convent  comes  to  love  his  wife.  And  so  the  story 
ends:  "  kn  the  strong  waves  of  the  sea  rush  to 
the  shore,  so  his  love  surged  out  to  meet  the  sweet 
dear  passion  in  her  eyes,  and  he  knew  that  the  old 
heaven  and  earth  had  passed  away,  and  that  all 
things  had  become  new. "  The  book  is  printed  by 
the  Cassell  Publishing  Company  and  is  for  sale  at 
the  Popular  Book  Store,  10  Post  street. 

"The  Chap  Book  gave  its  third  tea  yesterday 
afternoon  at  4  o'clock  at  the  Caxton  building,  334 
Dearborn  street.  The  decorations  were  entirely  in 
green.  Candles  witli  green  shades  furnished  the 
light,  and  the  tables  were  also  done  in  green. 
Punch  was  served  in  the  first  room.  The  next 
room  was  hung  with  specimens  of  the  illustrations 
of  the  Chap  Book.  .Mi>s  Maud  Hambleton  pre- 
sided at  the  tea  table  in  this  room.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  dainty  gown  of  pink  chiffon,  with  wide 
pointed  collar  of  duchesse  lace  edged  with  mink 
fur.  She  wore  a  bandeau  of  lace  and  pink  roses. 
In  the  last  room  Mrg.H.  C.Chatfield-Taylor  poured 
chocolate.  She  wore  a  waist  of  fuchsia  and  black 
novelty  silk,  with  a  wide  lace  collar  and  a  large  hat 
trimmed  with  black  plumes.  In  this  room  were 
the  drawings  done  by  Gibson  for  Mr.  Chatfield- 
Taylor's  new  book,  'Two  M'omen  and  a  Fool,' 
and  the  paintings  of  Albert  Sterner  for  a  ten- 
volume  edition  of  Poe  that  Stone  &  Kimball  are  pub- 
lishing. Among  those  present  were:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chatfield-Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Vance  Cheney, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  W.  Bell,  Mrs.  John  W.  Ela, 
Mrs.  John  C.  Coonley,  Jlrs.  James  W.  Scott,  Jlrs. 
Mary  Abbott,  Mrs.  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart,  Mrs. 
Abby  Sage  Richardson,  Mrs.  Lindon  W.  Bates, 
Mrs.  JI.  G.  Wynne,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Hambleton,  Henry 
B.  Fuller,  Hector  McNeil,  Eugene  Field,  Misses 
Abbott,  Lillian  Bell,  Maud  Hambleton." 

The  above  extract  from  a  recent  Chicago  paper 
proves  beyond  all  question  that  Chicago  is  a  liter- 
ary centre.  Literature  is  on  the  high  road  to  great 
things  when  it  is  served  with  chocolate  by  a  lady 
wearing  "  a  waist  of  fuchsia  and  black  novelty 
silk."  Because  the  silliboys  of  "  The  Yellow 
Book"  gave  teas  the  sillierboys  of  the  "Chap 
Book"  bad  to  follow.  It  was  to  be  expected  that 
John  Vance  Cheney  would  be  there,  but  better 
things  were  thought  of  Eugene  Field.  Who  can 
wonder  at  the  lack  of  virility  in  American  stories 
when  their  authors  find  their  recreation  in  candle- 
lighted  rooms  where  the  tables  are  "  done  in 
green?"  It  would  have  been  worth  a  lifetime  to 
have  introduced  Dr.  Johnson  to  that  company  for 
five  minutes  and  heard  him  swear. 


NEW   BOOKS   AND   NOTES. 

M.  Paul  Bourget  is  engaged  at  Cannes  upon  his 
new  novel,  "En  Marche." 

Zangwill's  "  Children  of  the  Ghetto  "  is  to  be  re- 
published in  a  popular-price  edition. 

Mark  Twain  is  Sfdd  to  be  the  author  of  the  "Joan 
of  Arc  "  series  now  running  in  Uarpevs'  Monthly. 

Rudyard  Kipling's  new  "Jungle  Book  "  is  to  be 
illustrated  by  his  father,  Mr.  Lockwood  Kipling. 

Ian  Iiiaclaren,  the  author  of  those  quaint  and 
touching  stories,  "  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush," 
is  writing  a  novel. 

3Ir.  Henry  James  has  nearly  ready  for  publica- 
tion a  new  volume  of  short  stories,  to  be  published 
by  Macmillan  &  Co. 

"The  Life  and  Letters  of  the  Late  Prof.  E.  A. 
Freeman,"  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Stephens, 
will  be  published  soon  by  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Mr.  Balfour's  "Foundations  of  Belief"  is  the 
most  successful  book  of  the  season  in  London. 
About  9,000  copies  have  been  sold  already. 

Philadelphia's  contribution  to  current  silliness 
has  arrived  at  last  in  the  shape  of  "Moods:  A 
Journal  Intime."  It  is  to  be  aquarterly  periodical, 
"  wherein  the  author  and  artist  pleaseth  himself." 

Mr.  Frank  R.  Stockton  has  just  finished  a  novel 
of  adventure  upon  "which  he  has  been  engaged  for 
the  past  two  years.  It  is  called  "The  Adventures 
of  Captain  Horn,"  and  it  takes  the  reader  from 
South  America  to  Paris. 

The  Basis  is  the  name  of  a  new  journal  of  citizen- 
ship. Its  editor  is  Albion  W.  Tourgee,  and  it  is 
printed  by  the  Citizens'  Publishing  Company,  Buf- 
falo, N.  \  .  The  Basis  stands  for  public  peace,  per- 
sonal security,  equal  right,  justice  to  all,  good  laws, 
gooel  government,  national  prosperity,  and  im- 
proved conditions. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DCCIDENTAL   HOTEL; 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

A  QUIET  HOME,  CENTRALLY  LOCATED. 

>SE      WHO     AITKECIATE     COM 
ATTENTION. 

WM.     B.    HCOPER,    Manager. 


GIANT   POWDER   COMPANY, 

Consolldateci. 

The  cflice  of  the  above  Company  h.i^  I'Cen  removed  to 

430  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


LOUIS    FALKENAU, 
STATE    ASSAY    OFFICE, 

Removed  to 

434  CALIFORNIA  ST.,       Near  Montgomery, 

San     Kraiiciaco. 


$150   for   a  Sammer   Home. 

Beautiful  lets,  50x150  each,  at  Alto  on  the  North  PaciBc 
Coa&t  Kaihvay,  only  40  minutts'  riJo  from  3aa  FraiicUco,  for 
$150,  in  easy  mouthly  paymeuts.  No  Saloons  or  other 
Nuisances  Allowed.    For  Maps  and  full  particulars,  apply 

JOOST    &    VVOOLLEY, 
4  New  ^^o^tgome^y  Street,  San  Francisco. 


HUDSON  RIVER  DlfE'Na  AN9   GLEANINC  WORKS. 

109  Suttee  St.  Telephone  5309. 

Ladies'  Ball  and  Party  Dresses  cleaned  with  greatest  care. 
Gents'  Coats,  Vests  and  Pants  Cleaned,  Dyed,  and  Re- 
paired in  Best  Style  at  Lowest  Prices. 
CnrpeU  cleaued,  3c  a  yard.     Reuovatlnt;  a  Specialty. 

LACE  CUKTAI.SB  AND   BLANKETS  CLEANED. 

Goods  called  fur  aud  delivered  fo  any  part  of  the  City  free 

of  charge. 


!  ROY  0.  HIBVKY. 


LE  ROY  G.  HARVEY  &  GO. 

518  y.ONTGOMERY  STREET, 
SAN  FKANCISCO,       -         -         -         CALIFORNIA. 

REAL  ESTATE,  INSDRSHCE,  FIEASCIAL  AGERTS. 

Dealers    in    FIRST-CLASS    LOANS,    REALTY 

BONDS,  and  CORPORATION  SECURITIES. 

RENTS  COLLECTED  and  entire  charge 

taken  of  Property. 


MARTIN    RASCHEN, 

GENEHAL    INSURANCE. 
Telephone   272.  210  Sansome   St. 

Agents  for  San  Francisco — Germiinia  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
of  New  York;  Hanover  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York. 
United  Firemen's  Insurance  Co.  of  Philadelphia;  Sun  In- 
surance Office  of  London. 


pELL  AND  DEVISADERO  STS.— FINE  7  AND 
8  room  flats,  corner  Fell  and  Devisadero; 
reached  by  three  lines  of  cars;  new;  sanitary 
plumbing;  rents  low.  Apply  at  room  6,  fifth  floor, 
222  Sansome  street. 


HQTICE    TO    CREDITORS. 


of  the  Kstate  of  the  said  deceased,  to  the  nreilliorsof,  and  all 
persons  having  claims  a<:unist,  the  said  deceased,  to  exhibit 
them  with  the  necessary  vourhms,  within  four  (A)  months 
after  the  first  publication  of  this  notice,  to  thesaitl  Adminis- 
trator at  hla  olTice,  319  Fine  stroet.  San  Kranrieco,  CallfornU, 
the  same  being  his  place  for  the  transiictlon  of  the  I>uslu«tt8 
of  the  said  estate  lu  the  City  and  (;ouuty  of  San  rranclsco, 
State  of  California. 

A.  C.  FREE8E, 
Admlntstra  tor  of  the  Kstate  of  Charles  Audlauerideceaied 

Dated  at  San  Kranclsoo,  April  1,  1895. 

J.  D.  Si'LUVAN,  Attorney  for  Administrator, 

819  Pine  Dtrect,  8au  Franolsoo,  Caltforula. 


ARTHUR      McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


MRS.    VANDERBILT—MR.   BELMONT. 

They  Have    Been    Friends  for  Years  and    Their  Mar- 
riage Would  Be  No  Surprise. 

New  York,  April  IS,  1895. 
I  am  altogether  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the 
press  and  the  public  should  be  so  shocked  at  the 
announcement  that  Jlrs.  Wm.  K.  Vanderbilt  and 
Mr.  Perry  Belmont  are  shortly  to  be  married. 
Certainly  to  those  wlio  have  spent  even  the  briefest 
period  at  Newport  during  the  past  live  or  six  years, 
the  announcement  seems  not  only  natural  butcom- 
mendable.  If  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  and  Sir.  Belmont 
love  each  other,  what  can  be  more  fiting,  happy, 
and  proper  than  their  marriage?  To  be  sure  it  is 
but  a  couple  of  months  since  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  pro- 
cured her  divorce,  and  at  the  time  she  assumed  the 
air  of  one  who  had  been  grievously  wronged.  Her 
husband  was  declared  a  monster  by  every  woman, 
and  considerable  of  a  fool  by  every  man.  The  in- 
nocent, trustful  wife  had  suddenly  discovered  that 
another  establishment  was  being  supported  by  her 
husband,  another  bet  of  servants  wore  his  livery, 
another  woman  occupied  the  gold  and  white  state- 
room on  the  yacht,  another  jeweled  hand  gaily 
siiuanderod  the  Vanderbilt  louis  d'or  at  Monte 
Carlo,  and  on  this  awful  revelation  the  innocent 
and  trustful  wife  with  becoming  indignation  fled 
from  the  scene  of  her  husband's  revelries  and 
Boutiht  release  at  the  hands  of  the  courts.  The 
world  ajjplanded  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  for  her  spunk, 
the  world  even  thought  her  unselfish,  and  one 
writer  for  a  "  Woman's  Page  "  said  it  was  probable 
that  Jlrs.  Vanderbilt  would  "  not  only  withdraw 
from  society  for  a  season,  but,  on  her  daughter's 
marriage,  would  retire  from  the  world." 

It  is  now  realized  how  very  gi'nerous  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt was.  He  not  only  gave  to  his  wife  the  evidence 
on  which  she  procured  her  divorce,  but  he  allowed 
her  story  to  be  published  without  complaint  or  ad- 
verse charge.  When  she  demanded  a  share  of  the 
Vanderbilt  property  far  greater  than  .Mr.  Vander- 
bilt or  his  lawyers  thought  reasonable,  a  hint  was 
given  that  Mr.  Vanderbilt  would  oppose  the  suit 
and  bring  in  a  counter-charge,  and  it  was  compara- 
tively easy  thereafter  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  set- 
tlement. Shortly  after  the  divorce  I  was  talking 
with  one  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  friends,  a  society  man 
of  prominence  who  had  been  one  of  a  small  party 
to  make  the  trip  to  Europe  on  the  Vamlerbilt 
yacht,  and  by  him  a  new  light  was  thrown  on  the 
scandal.  "  It  is  the  best  stroke  of  business  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  ever  did,"  was  this  gentleman's  state- 
ment. "  If  1  had  been  in  his  shoes  1  would  have 
made  it  necessary  for  .Mrs.  Vanderbilt  to  procnre 
the  divorce  years  ago.  It  has  only  been  very  lately 
that  William  K.  has  taken  to  any  excessen,  or  has 
led  a  litrt  which  could  be  at  all  remarked  upon. 
The  woi  der  to  me  is  that  he  held  out  as  long  as  he 
did."  I  asked  the  reason  for  this  latter-ilay  break- 
ing out  on  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  part,  and  this  was  the 
answer:  "  Mrs.  V.  is  one  of  the  Smith  girls."  "To 
be  sure,"  I  replied,  "  she  wtis  a  beautiful  Georgian 
and  her  sister  married  Yznaga,  but  what  of  it?" 
"Thatisone  way  of  saying  that  S'je  is  self-willed,  im- 
perious, moody,  and  lilled  with  a  temper  that  is  any- 
thing but  saintlike, '  he  answered.  "  I  never  knew 
a  man  more  devoted  to  his  wile  than  illr.  Vander- 
bilt, and  I  never  knew  a  wife  who  appreciated  de- 
votion less.  She  took  every  opportunity  to  inter- 
fere with  his  plans  and  make  his  friends  feel  as  if 
they  weri'  always  in  the  way.  After  standing  this 
sort  of  thing  for  years,  Mr.  Vanderbilt  decided  to 
find  whatever  pleasure  there  was  in  the  world  for 
him  away  from  his  wife,  and  it  was  no  wonder  the 
Neustretter  business  was  done  so  boldly  that  notice 
had  to  be  taken  of  it,  otherwise  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
V.  would  still  be  married,  I  fancy." 

Since  Perry  Belmont  left  Congress  little  has  been 
heard  of  him,  excepting  as  he  moved  in  society. 
He  formed  one  of  a  most  brilliant  coterie  of  young 
men  who  were  much  in  evidence  in  New  York  pol- 
itics in  the  early  eighties,  and  of  the  lot  he  was 
farthest  in  advance,  and  gave  greatest  promise  of  a 
long  Ufc  of  political  activity  and  usefulness.  He 
was,  BO  I  have  heard  it  said,  the  youngest  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Kelations  the 
House  of  Representatives  ever  had.  But  Perry 
Belmont  forsook  politics,  as  William  Waldorf  Astor 
did  a  year  or  two  later,  though  not  for  the  same 
reason.  One  of  tlie  closing  events  of  his  political 
career  was  the  giving  of  a  dinner  to  himself  in 
Louisville.  The  banquet  was  ostensibly  given  by 
prominent  Democrats  of  the  West,  bat  it  w'as  dis- 
covered that  Perry  paid  the  bills  and  wa.s  the  chief 
promoter.  He  has  been  solicited  several  times  to 
accept  a  Congressional  nomination,  but  has  de- 
clined, and  no  one  knows  just  why.  His  business 
interests  are  large,  but  they  leave  him  abundance 
of  time  for  hports  and  society,  into  which  he  enters 
with  much  gusto.  He  is  now  a  man  of  niiddle  age. 
His  public  life  made  him  easy  of  approach,  and  lie 
commends  himself  at  once  on  meeting  him  by  the 


I)ractical  common  sense  of  his  talk  and  his  freedom 
from  affectation  or  pretension  of  superiority.  Mrs. 
Vanderbilt  is  the  only  woman  to  whom  he  is  known 
to  have  been  seriously  att.ached,  and  for  years  they 
have  always  been  spoken  of  as  very  warm  friends. 
The  breach  in  the  Four  Hundred,  of  which  I 
wrot"  in  my  last  letter,  will  wiiuout  doubt  be 
widened  by  the  marriaee  of  .Mr.  Belmont  and  Mrs. 
Vanderbilt,  unless  both  choose,  which  is  not  un- 
likely, to  spend  most  of  their  time  in  Europe, 
thougli  Mr.  Belmont  has  not  been  of  those  who 
found  America  a  disagreeable  place  in  which  to  live. 

FrNDLEV. 

THE   MODERN   POET. 

He  came ;  I  met  him  face  to  face, 
And  shrank  amazed,  dismayed;  I  saw 

No  patient  depth,  no  tender  grace, 
No  prophet  of  the  eternal  law. 

But  weakness  fretting  to  be  great, 
Self-consciousness  with  sidelong  eye, 

The  inipotence  that  dares  not  wait 
For  honor,  crying  "This  is  I." 

The  tyrant  of  a  sullen  hour, 
He  frowned  away  our  mild  content; 

And  insight  only  gave  him  power 
To  see  the  .sights  that  were  not  meant. 

—  ir.  IT.  BciisuK,  author  of  " Dudo." 


THE  CALLOW  BOOK. 

Robert  Bridges,  the  literary  critic  of  Life,  who 
signs  himself  "Droch,"  is  writing  a  series  of 
satires  upon  fin  de  siccle  literature  of  the  morbid 
and  sensual  sort,  his  latest  being  the  following  very 
clever  and  pointed  fling  at  Aubrey  Beardsley's 
"  Yellow  Book  "  which  he  has  entitled  "  The  Cal- 
low Book." 

"  I'm  tired  of  everything,"  said  Henri du  Bod^ey- 
head,  as  he  stretched  himself  on  his  pale  green 
divan,  and  placed  his  noble  head  on  a  saffron  col- 
ored pillow. 

"Then,  my  dear  Henri,  you  are  in  the  right 
mood  to  become  a  contributor  to  '  The  Callow 
Book,'  "  said  Rosamund  Newera,  his  mental  affinity, 
who  had  dropped  into  his  study  to  smoke  a  cigar- 
ette with  him. 

"I've  thought  of  that  as  a  last  resort,"  said 
Henri.  "  I've  tried  every  respectable  magazine  in 
London,  but  they  all  return  my  stories  and  ])oems 
with  the  remark  that  they  are  '  overcrowded,'  etc., 
which  means  that  they  are  afraid  of  the  British 
Matron." 

"  You  know,  of  course,"  said  Rosamund,  "  that 
'  The  Callow  Book'  is  meant  to  defy  that  prudish 
old  lady.  And  the  publishers  have  discovered  that 
she  liki'S  to  be  defied.  So  all  of  us  are  doing  our 
beat  to  keep  shocking  her.     It's  great  fun  !  " 

"  I'm  afraid  I  should  tire  of  that  also,"  yawned 
Henri.  "  One  can't  always  interest  oneself  in 
simjjly  being  shocking,  ft  isn't  art  you  know. 
After  all,  I've  lived  these  awfully  long  twenty-four 
years  simply  for  art.  I'm  hoping  it  will  keep  me 
alive  till  I'm  twenty-five.  Then  I'll  die  h.ippy, 
like  a  lot  of  other  geniuses." 

"Don't  die,"  pleaded  Rosamund.  "There  is 
plenty  for  you  to  live  for  yet.  Beardsley  has  never 
yet  illustrated  one  of  your  stories.  You  can't  die 
happy  without  that." 

"I've  often  thought  of  that  also,"  said  Henri, 
pensively,  "  but  I  can't  think  of  a  plot  wicked 
enough  to  appeal  to  so  great  an  artist.  Oh,  my 
dearest  Rosamund,  why  can't  I  bo  as  wicked  as 
the  really  great  writers  of  France !  I've  tried  to 
make  my  good  old  Yorkshire  name  look  like  some- 
thing French;  I  drink  absinthe,  I  read  Maeterlinck 
and  Verlaine,  and  occasionally  I  smoke  opium. 
Rut  it's  no  use.  "Way  down  in  my  heart  I  know 
that  I'd  rath'-r  be  playing  cricket,  or  riding  a  good 
hunter,  or  reading  Thackeray.  I  can't  lie  to  yon 
any  more,  Rosamund,  anci  that's  the  solemn 
truth." 

"  Poor,  dear  fellow,"  said  Rosamund,  stroking 
his  fair  curly  hair,  "I  did  not  know  that  your 
case  was  as  hopeless  as  that.  I  fear  that  after  all 
'The  Callow  Book'  eilitors would  discover  that  you 
are  a  hollow  sham,  and  keep  you  out." 

"My  last  hope  is  in  you,  dear  Rosamund," 
whispered  Henri.  "  Teach  me  what  true  wicked- 
ness IS,  and  I  will  try  to  acquire  it." 

"  I  think  that  I  have  put  our  creed  in  a  poem," 
said  Rosamund,  "  and  if  you  really  grasp  its  mean- 
ing you  are  saved.    Listen : 
"  To  hate  virtue,  to  despise  truth,  to  love  another's 

wife, 
To  doubt  your  bosom  friend — yes,  that  ia  best  in 

life! 
To  write  as   though  the  world   were  evil  at  the 

heart. 
And  full  of  hypocrites — yes,  that  is  ART!  " 

"It's  a  hard  creed,"  sighed  Henri.  "Perhaps, 
I'd  better  rein.ain  a  despised  British  Philistine, 
and  go  back  to  the  old  Yorkshire  farmhouse." 

"Then,"  said  Rosamund,  severely,  "our  love  ia 


at  an  end.  You  need  never  hope  to  be  a  contribu- 
tor to  'The  Callow  Book.'  Farewell,  false  one! 
Farewell!"  and  she  swept  through  the  turquoise 
portieres  and  vanished  in  the  fog. 


Modern  Society. 


The  owner  of  a  menagerie  in  Berlin,  which  in- 
cluded a  "happy  family,"  consisting  of  a  lion,  a 
tiger,  a  wolf,  and  a  sheep,  was  asked  one  day  in 
confidence  how  long  these  animals  had  lived  to- 
gether. "  About  nine  months,"  he  replied,  "except 
the  sheep,  wdiich  has  to  be  renewed  occasionally." 


Mauvais',  7ti9  Market  St.     Sheet  Music  at  half- 
price.    Pianos:  Decker  &  Son  ;  Slarshal!  &  Wendell. 
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ARTHUR    McEWKN'S    LETTER. 


HER  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

All  the  punishment  for  the  Emmanuel  Church 
murders  is  not  being  visited  upon  young  Durrant. 
The  whole  class  of  medical  students  is  under  suspi- 
cion. Up  to  these  awful  crimes,  medical  students 
have  been  regarded  as  quite  reputable  persons, 
with  whom  it  was  no  disgrace,  at  least,  to  be  seen — 
indeed,  I  have  known  many  mammas  who  looked 
upon  these  coming  doctors  as  very  eligible  partis. 
But  now  all  this  has  changed.  The  mother 
with  daughters  gathers  her  brood  under  her  wings 
on  the  approach  of  a  medical  student,  and  is  not 
at  rest  until  he  is  out  of  sight.  Some  time  ago  a 
man  in  the  country,  for  whom  Jack  does  business, 
sent  his  son  here  to  study  medicine.  The  young 
man  was  to  draw  his  monthly  allowance  through 
Jack,  and  so  their  acquaintance  began.  One  even- 
ing he  called,  and  I  met  the  bright  young  fellow. 
Since  then  he  has  occasionally  paid  us  a  visit,  espe- 
cially when  he  wanted  either  advice  or  money. 
Tuesday  evening  he  came,  and  asked  if  we  didn't 
know  of  some  nice  house  where  he  could  get  a 
room.  He  wanted  a  place  pretty  near  the  college. 
1  asked  why  he  didn't  stay  where  he  was,  on  Van 
Ness  avenue. 

"  Oh,  I've  been  fired  out,"  was  the  answer. 

"What  for?" 

"  Because  I'm  a  medical  student,  I  guess." 

AndUien  I  learned  that  the  good  lady  with  whom 
he  borfrded  had  suddenly  given  him  notice  that 
she  had  a  cousin  coming  from  the  East,  who  would 
want  his  rooms. 

"  But  that  isn't  the  worst  of  it,"  the  boy  contin- 
ued. "  I  thought  it  would  be  no  trick  to  get  an- 
other place,  perhaps  a  little  handier  to  the  college. 
So  this  afternoon  I  went  room-hunting,  and  found 
just  the  sort  of  quarters  I  wanted,  out  on  Sacra- 
mento street.  The  rooms  were  well  furnished,  and 
the  landlady  was  a  fine-looking,  motherly  person, 
with  gray  liair  and  a  most  benevolent  smile.  Al- 
though the  price  was  a  trifle  steep,  I  decided  to  take 
the  rooms,  trusting  to  the  old  lady's  kindly  face  to 
be  able  to  stand  her  off  occasionally  when  remit- 
tances weren't  prompt.  So  I  made  a  deposit  of  five 
dollars,  and  was  going  out  of  the  door,  when  I 
turned  to  take  a  last  look,  and,  being  pleased,  said 
in  an  off-hand  way,  '  This  will  make  a  first-class 
den  to  study  in.' 

"  '  You  are  not  a  preacher,  are  you? '  asked  the 
landlady. 

"I  hastened  to  deny  the  charge,  and  told  her 
that  I  was  only  a  medical  student.  If  I  had  said  I 
was  a  train  robber,  the  dear  old  lady  wouldn't  have 
been  more  scared. 

"  '  A  medical  student!  '  she  exclaimed.  '  What 
college?  ' 

"  '  The  Cooper,'  I  answered. 

"  You  should  have  seen  her.  She  positively  was 
afraid  to  be  in  the  same  room  with  me.  I  stood 
open-mouthed,  amazed  at  the  woman.  I  saw  that 
she  was  really  frightened.  I  turned  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs  to  let  her  precede  me,  but,  bless  you,  if 
she  didn't  insist  on  my  going  first.  As  we  came  to 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  she  thrust  out  the  hand  con- 
taining the  five  dollars,  and  said  : 

"  '  You're  a  nice  looking  young  man,  and  you 
seem  like  a  very  proper  young  man,  but  I  really 
can't  let  my  rooms  to  a  medical  student.' 

"  I  just  bad  sense  enough  to  ask  the  reason. 

"  '  Well,  you  see,'  she  said,  '  I've  got  two  daugh- 
ters, both  of  them  just  growing  into  young  woman- 
hood, and  I  somehow  don't  think  it's  quite  right 
to  have  a  medical  student  in  the  house.  It  may  be 
foolish,  but  it's  always  best  to  be  safe.' 

"  With  as  much  calmness  as  I  could  summon,  I 
told  her  very  squarely  that  all  medical  students 
weren't  murderers.  But  I  saw  it  was  no  use  to 
argue,  so  I  grabbed  my  money  and  got  out  into  the 
street  as  fast  as  possible.  And  now  I  want  a  room 
where  there  isn't  a  girl  within  ten  blocks." 

Jack  comforted  our  young  friend  by  telling  him 
that  the  women,  old  and  young,  would  stand  in  no 
dread  of  him  as  soon  as  he  got  his  diploma. 
"Then,"  said  he,  "you  will  be  able  to  practice 
your  profession  without  being  called  a  murderer." 

I  have  heard  it  advanced  by  a  very  clever  man, 
that  woman's  faith  in  her  physician  and  her  appar- 
ent reverence  for  him  was  one  proof  that  she  was 
still  very  much  of  a  barbarian.  She  looked  upon 
the  doctor  as  a  sort  of  magic  worker,  a  dealer  with 
things  supernatural,  a  chosen  and  intimate  friend 
of  the  Great  Spirit — this,  he  held,  was  woman's 
idea  of  her  physician,  and  it  was  a  pitiable  revela- 
tion of  her  superstitious  ignorance.  I  suppose 
there  are  women  who  regard  their  physicians  much 
as  Indian  squaws  look  upon  the  medicine  man  of 
the  tribe,  but  there  are  better  reasons  tlian  woman's 
ignorance  for  her  faith.  To  her  physician  a  woman 
must  make  confidences  of  the  most  sacred  charac- 
ter.   Her  life  is  to  him  an  open  book.    At  times  of 


crisis  in  her  life  she  is  forced  to  rely  solely  upon  his 
good  sense.  Upon  his  skill  and  knowledge  she  is 
forced  to  rely  when  her  own  abilities  and  resources 
have  been  exhausted.  Iler  husband,  the  one  man 
to  whom  she  looks  at  all  other  times  for  guidance, 
is  farther  at  sea  than  she  is  herself  when  sickness 
has  to  be  dealt  with.  The  lawyer  is  her  husband's 
confidant.  The  clergyman  is  to-day  more  of  a 
social  figure  than  a  friend;  you  are  proud  of  him, 
hut  you  haven't  much  every-day  use  for  him.  The 
doctor  you  see  often  and  you  somehow  feel  that  he 
doesn't  tell  things  to  his  wife,  which  is  another 
great  advantage  he  often  enjoys  over  the  preacher. 
You  are  not  fooled  by  the  little  pills  that  he  gives. 
You  know  that  the  week's  rest  in  bed  is  the  real 
prescription.  But  he  pulls  you  around  all  right  in 
the  end,  and  for  that  you  are  grateful.  The  physi- 
cian is  woman's  confessor  and  standby  in  times  of 
trouble  and  it  is  no  wonder  she  esteems  liim  so 
highly. 

There  are  eome  women  who  boast  much  of  their 
physicians  because  tliey  are  old.  At  least  I  liave 
never  been  able  to  find  any  other  reason  for  their 
boasting.  It  is  esteemed  a  mark  of  respectability 
to  have  an  old  family  physician,  but  it  is  more 
often,  it  seems  to  me,  a  sign  of  good  sense  to  have 
a  young  one.  There  are  old,  doctors  who  have  in 
reality  been  dead  many  years,  and  there  are  young 
doctors  who  are  so  very  clever  that  they  are  dan- 
gerous for  even  a  well  woman  to  meet.  There  are 
old  doctors  who  are  up  to  date,  but  tliere  are  more 
young  ones  of  that  kind,  I  am  tiiinking. 

Betty. 


THE  ANGELIC  HUSBAND. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


There  are  husbands  who  are  pretty 

There  are  husbands  who  are  witty, 

There  are  husbands  who  in  public  are  as  smiling 

as  the  morn; 

There  are  husbands  who  are  healthy, 

There  are  famous  ones  and  wealthy ; 

But   the   real   angelic   husband,  well,  he's    never 

yet  been  born. 

Some  for  strength  of  love  are  noted, 
Who  are  really  so  devoted 
That  whene'er  their  wives   are  absent    they    are 
lonesome  and   forlorn ; 
And  while  now  and  then  you'll  find  one 
Who's  a  really  good  and  kind  one, 
Yet  the  real  angelic  husband,  oh,  he's  never  yet 
been  born. 


So  the  woman  who  is  mated 
To  a  man  who  may  be  rated 
As  "  pretty  fair  "  should  cherish  him  forever  and 
a  day. 
For  the  real  angelic  creature. 
Perfect,  quite,  in  every  feature. 
He  has  never  been  discovered,  and  he  won't   be, 
so  they  say. 

—T.  B.  Aldrich  in  Boston  Budget. 


WEN  MA'S  AWAY. 


W'en  ma's  away  it  seem's  though 
Th'  sky  gits  dark  an'  folks  must  know 
'At  sump'n's  wrong;  an'  'nen  it's  chill 
'An  dreary  home — th'  house  is  still 
An'   creepy-like — 

W'en  ma's  away. 

W'en  ma's  away  they  aint  no  fun, 
I  jest  set  roun'  an'  can't  eat  none. 
An'  feel  my  heart  begin  t'  sink 
At  all  th'  accidents  I  think 
Has  happened  sure — 

W'en    ma's  away. 

W'en  ma's  away  up  to  that  place 
Where  nary  angel's  got  a  face 
'S  kind's  hers  1  b'leeve  I'll  die 
An'  foUer  her,  'cause  I  can't  try 
An'  live  alone — 

W'en  Ma's  away. 
— Arthur  Chupmaii  in  Chicago  Record. 


If  you  are  fond  of  giving  advice  study  law  and 
medicine,  and  charge  for  it. 

If  a  man  is  big  and  fat,  and  keeps  his  mouth  shut 
he  can  bluff  nearly  anybody. 

There  never  was  a  woman  so  religious  that  she 
did  not  think  about  her  Easter  hat  during  Lent. 

Misfortunes  are  like  wild  geese ;  a  man  never 
knows  when  they  are  going  to  come  along,  and  is 
seldom  prepared  for  them. — Atchinson  Globe. 


Conductor — "  That's  a  Canadian  coin,  sir;  I  can't 
take  it." 

Passenger—"  The  deuce  you  can't!  You  gave  it 
to  me  in  change  this  morning." 

Conductor—"  Well,  you  see,  I'm  more  particular 
than  you  are." — Smith,  Gray  tSeCo's.  Monthly. 
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ARTHUR    McEWBN'S    LETTER. 


GEORGE  W.  TYLER. 

His  Memory  Defended  by  His  Widow. 

To  those  who  knew  tlie  late  George  W.  Tyler  as 
he  was,  no  word  is  needed  either  as  a  tribute  to  his 
memory  or  a  defease  of  the  same.  And  had  his 
death  been  simply  recorded  without  comment,  my 
loss  would  have  been  my  own,  to  bear  as  best  I 
might  by  myself.  But  since  the  feelings  that  might 
well  have  been  held  sacred  at  such  a  time  have 
be.n  wounded  by  willful  perversions  of  the  truth, 
sent  broadcast  throughout  the  land  by  at  least  one 
prominent  daily  paper,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  I 
should  be  false  to  my  trust  as  wife  and  mother  did 
I  fail  now  the  man  who  has  been  so  much  to  me  for 
more  than  two-thirds  of  my  life. 

The  facts  were  well  known  by  every  one.  He 
appeared  in  a  case  prearranged,  with  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  all  concerned ;  it  was  understood 
that  it  was  a  test  case,  and  so  stated  by  the  Court, 
to  enable  him  to  put  himself  in  the  position  he  de- 
sired before  the  Supreme  Court.  The  fine  was  a 
nominal  one,  and  could  have  been  satisfied  at  any 
time,  if  necessary.  He  did  not  even  know  the  time 
had  arrived.  No  contempt  was  intended,  and  it 
was  so  understood.  Yet  the  statement  was  boldly 
made  that  his  condition  was  le.irned  through  the 
appearance  of  the  fjheriff  at  his  home  to  take  him 
into  custody,  where  he  would  have  been  at  the 
time  of  writing  but  for  his  precarious  condition. 
Asa  matter  of  fact,  no  person  came  near  his  home 
except  those  who  came  to  tender  aid  or  to  ask  so- 
licitously for  the  sufferer.  And  friends  were  not 
wanlinir,  although  no  human  power  was  of  any 
avail  at  a  time  wlien  all  that  loving  hands  could  do, 
and  the  best  medical  attendance  advise,  was  being 
done  to  ease  his  pathway  to  the  rest  tliat  came  as  a 
welcome  end  to  his  painful  and  troubled  efforts. 
No  one  ever  lived  and  died  who  bore  his  burdens 
more  manfully,  more  uncomplainingly,  and  with 
more  true  foriitude  than  did  this  same  man. 

I  suppose  no  one  doubts  that,  had  he  been  de- 
sirous of  enriching  himself  by  abandoning  his  cli- 
ent, he  need  never  have  been  in  the  position  in 
which  he  was  placed  m  the  latter  years  of  his  life; 
and,  with  a  wile's  privilege,  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
ever  regretted  the  stand  lie  had  taken.  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  he  said :  "It  is  a  great  deal 
to  me  to  be  able  when  1  meet  my  fellow-man  to 
look  him  sijuaiely  in  the  face;  and  I  would  rather 
think  well  of  Tyler,  and  have  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  think  ill  of  him,  than  to  think  ill  of  Tyler 
and  have  all  the  rest  of  the  world  think  well  of 
him." 

His  friends  have  always  believed,  knowing  him 
as  many  did,  that  the  time  would  surely  come 
when  he  would  be  set  right  in  this  life;  and  only  a 
few  days  before  his  last  sickness,  when  he  seemed 
so  full  of  faith  and  confidence  that  there  was  even 
yet  time  enough  before  liim  to  recover  what  he  had 
lost,  1  asked  what  he  would  do  if  the  decision 
should  be  adverse  to  him.  The  rejily  was  charac- 
teristic : 

"  1  shall  never  rest  under  the  stigma  until  the 
highest  court  in  tlie  land  passes  upon  it — the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States." 

To  use  his  own  words  during  the  early  part  of  his 
illness,  signilicant  now,  but  thought  little  of  at  the 
time:  ".\nd  ihis  is  the  end."  He  has  gone  where 
all  living  must  follow  sooner  or  later,  and  by  the 
same  path.  The  man  who  fought  single-handed  for 
his  good  name,  who  endured  privations,  known  only 
to  himself,  ratlier  than  accept  the  aid  that  was 
freely  tendered  to  satisfy  the  judgment  held  by 
those  who  had  no  wish  to  see  it  paid,  has  appealed 
his  case  to  a  higher  court,  where  neither  inlluence 
nor  prejudice  will  avail,  and  where  he  will  surely 
find  some  one  brave  enough  to  champion  his  cause, 
and  give  him  the  aid  he  has  so  often  given  to  the 
oppressed. 

One  look  at  his  grand,  noble  face,  as  he  lay  in  the 
sweet  repose  that  must  have  been  so  grateful  to  the 
overburdened  brain  and  the  weary  boily,  suggested 
the  remark,  repeated  again  and  again  by  all  who 
saw  him,  "  Thank  God,  he  is  at  rest  at  last."  And 
I  can  leave  him  with  perfect  confidence  in  His 
hands  who  doeth  all  things  well. 

Alla  F.  Tyleb. 


British  Writer — "  Really,  some  of  our  later  society 
scandals  are  so  bad  that  1  can't  write  about  them." 

Hie  British  Editor—"  Well,  then,  use  the  space 
in  roasting  those  confounded  Americans  for  their 
mfamous  social  barbarisms." — Chicago  Record. 

The  Columbia  University  Press  announces  for 
publication  early  in  Way  an  important  book,  en- 
titled "  Municipal  HomeKule,"  by  Professor  Frank 
J.  Goodnow,  who  holds  the  chair  of  Administrative 
Law  m  Columbia  College. 


YALE  AND  HARVARD. 

"Four  American  Universities"  is  the  title  of  a 
volume  just  issued  containing  sketches  of  Harvard, 
Yale,  Princeton  and  Columbia,  by  Charles  JEliot 
Norton,  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  William  Sloane,  and 
Brander  Matthews.  The  object  has  been  to  tell 
whit  these  universities  are  now,  and  wherein  they 
differ,  rather  than  to  tell  what  they  have  been. 
The  last  twenty-live  years,  says  Prof.' Norton,  have 
been  for  Harvard  a  period  of  transition  from  the 
traditional  narrow  academic  system  to  a  new,  lib- 
eral, and  comprehensive  system,  in  which  the  ideal 
of  an  American  univer-ity— a  different  ideal  from 
the  English  or  the  German — has  been  gradually 
working  itself  out.  The  ideal  is  not  yet  realized, 
but  the  progress  towards  it  is  steady.  One  of  the 
new  departures  of  Harvard  is  the  policy,  firmly 
established  now,  of  treating  the  students  as  capa- 
ble of  self-government  and  responsible  for  their 
own  conduct.  It  has  resulted  in  improved  oi-der, 
increased  industry,  and  readier  submission  to  au- 
thority. "Harvard  is  not  the  place  for  a  youth 
of  weak  will,  or  of  convictions  in  regard  to  right 
and  wrong  that  rest  on  artificial  supports.  Parents 
who  wish  their  sons  to  be  constrained  to  virtue  by 
external  observances  and  formal  penalties  should 
not  send  them  hither." 

According  to  Prof.  Hadley  the  fact  that  Yale  and 
Harvard  followed  different  lines  of  development 
was  due  primarily  to  the  difference  between  the 
Congregationalism  of  Massachusetts  and  of  Con- 
necticut. The  lines  of  conflict  in  the  latter  State 
were  social  and  political,  rather  than  intellectual, 
and  there  was  almost  none  of  the  awakening  and 
ferment  which  filled  Eastern  Massachusetts  for  two 
generations.  But  the  absence  of  intellectual  con- 
troversies g.ive  Yale  broader  political  sympatliies 
and  affiliations.  The  fact  that  Massachusetts  was 
always  ready  to  take  an  advanced  position  carried 
her  too  far  for  the  rest  of  the  United  States  to  fol- 
low. By  contrast  with  Harvard,  Yale  had  a  na- 
tional charac'er.  It  did  not  move  too  fast  for  the 
people  of  the  Unite!  States  as  a  whole.  It  drew  its 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  Harvard.  Another  character- 
istic of  Yale  which  brought  it  closer  to  the  national 
life  has  been  its  comparative  poverty.  ProfesFors 
and  students  both  had  to  work  for  a  living.  Un- 
fortunately there  has  been  no  opportunity  to  culti- 
vate the  literary  tastes  and  graces  as  Harvard  has 
done.  But  hard  work  without  the  graces  fostered 
a  democratic  spirit  among  the  students.  Poor  and 
rich  were  associated  together  in  tlieir  work  and 
their  play.  Men  were  judged  by  their  strength 
and  efficiency  as  men,  rather  than  their  social  or 
pecuniary  standing  in  the  outside  world.  This 
brought  Yale  into  closer  contact  and  fuller  sym- 
pathy with  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  in  educating 
the  students  themselves  in  moral  standards. 


Teacher — Do  you  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  capital  and  labor?  Small  Boj- — Yes'm.  If 
a  boy  has  a  sled,  that's  capital;  if  .another  boy 
rides  down  with  him  and  then  pulls  the  sled  up, 
that's  labor.— d'ood  News. 
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MISS  PH(EBE  GOUZINS. 

An    Old    Schoolmate    Writes    of   the    Late    Senator 
Fair's    Affianced    Bride, 

A  writer  on  the  New  York  Sun,  who  signa  his 
articles  "The  Man  from  Brooklyn,"  rejoices  tliat 
he  knew  Miss  Couzins  in  lier  youtli,  and  is  grieved 
tliat  !-'enator  Fair  did  not  live  to  marry  her.  In- 
deed, it  is  the  Suti  man's  notion  that  because  Sen- 
ator fair  wanted  to  marry  Miss  Couzins,  he  was  a 
hero  and  a  patriot.  But  let  him  speak  for  himself : 
"Yourself  and  1,000  Kissi:s." 
This,  as  she  tells  it,  is  what  ex-Senator  James  G. 
Fair  of  California  came  seeking  of  Counselor  Phcuhe 
Couzins,  now  or  lute  of  St.  Louis.  She  is  taking 
some  proceedings  or  other  in  consequence,  the  nat- 
ure and  drift  of  which  are  a  trifle  obscure  at  this 
distance,  but  which  must  b?  serious,  at  least  to 
Senator  Fair's  people,  since  they  have  resulted  in 
the  publishing  of  much  corre8j)ondence  of  his  in 
[«t.  Louis  newsiiapers.  Probably  the  letters  will 
not  be  amusing  to  his  children  and  grandchildren, 
and  probably  they  will  amuse  others  who  have 
nothing  else  or  better  to  be  amused  at.  The  Q.  E .  D . 
of  them  appears  to  be  that  the  parties  of  the  tirst 
and  Becona  parts  by  those  presents  covenanted, 
promised,  agreed,  and  engaged  to  get  married,  and 
pending  that  devoutly  wished  ending  the  little 
epigram  of  the  thousand  kisses  popped  out. 

Incidentally  and  from  habit  of  mind  it  strikes 
the  ear  very  queerly  to  think  of  somebody  vehe- 
mently seeking  to  kiss  a  lawyer  l,i!00  times. 
Doubtless  lawyers  have  been  deeply  desired  in 
marriage  ere  now,  and  may  even — after  the  wed- 
ding, of  course — have  been  kissed  as  often  as  above 
set  forth,  but  the  other  party  has  always  been  of 
that  coy  sex,  grossly  miscalled  the  weaker,  which 
with  a  hydraulic  press  power  of  modesty  crushes 
down  its  teelings  until  proposal  unlocks  the  flood 
gates  of  love.  The  legal  mind  is  not  used  to  the 
reverse  case,  and  doubtless  10,000  unmarried  law- 
yers all  over  the  land  blushed  at  that  item — per- 
haps their  first  blush — before  their  second  thought 
came  to  the  rescue.  But  why  should  not  any  one, 
who  is  able  to  afford  it,  wish  to  marry  a  lawyer, 
and  why  should  not  that  lawyer  be  Counselor 
Couzins? 

I  could  tell  Senator  Fair  one  thing  if  I  knew  his 
present  address,  and  that  is  that  he  wasn't  the  first 
man  that  wanted  to  mai-ry  Phcjebe  Couzins,  or  else 
the  boys  in  St.  Louis  grew  up  into  bigger  fools  than 
anybody  ever  took  tliem  for.  I  went  to  school 
with  Fhcebe  Couzins  at  the  old  St.  Lou  s  High,  at 
Fifteenth  and  Olive  street- — I  sort  of  disremember 
the  year;  it's  nobody  business,  anyhow — when  her 
father  was  Chief  of  Police  (and  a  very  good  Chief, 
too),  and  the  family  lived  in  part  of  a  house  some- 
where out  Christy  avenue  way.  And  the  St.  Louis 
High  was  a  big  school,  and  the  best  school  then  in 
the  city,  and  the  nicest  and  prettiest  girls  in  town 
went  there ;  and  Phcebe  Couzins  was  far  and  away 
the  prettiest  girl  in  the  whole  outfit,  with  lovely, 
dark  ey-^s  and  dark-brown  hair,  and  a  complexion 
like  a  Missouri  clingstone  peach — and  there  are  few 
peaches  like  them.  She  was  in  the  next  year's 
class  above  mine,  and  therefore  to  me  a  somewhat 
superior  being;  indeed,  I  don't  think  I  ever  had  a 
speaking  acquaintance  with  her.  But  I  worshiped 
from  afar,  as  children  will;  and  on  Fridays,  when 
the  whole  school  went  up  into  the  large  hall  for  its 
singing  lesson,  I  used  to  put  in  a  large  part  of  the 
time  at  that  occupation.  I  quitted  St.  Louis  when 
she  was  about  sixteen  and  never  saw  her  again,  but 
schoolmates  of  ours  tell  me  that  she  grew  up  as 
handsome  a  woman  as  her  girlhood  promised,  and 
she  certainly  was  one  of  the  half  dozen  real  beau- 
ties I  ever  met  in  my  life.  Moreover,  she  was  in- 
telligent and  well  educated  enough  to  be  a  success- 
ful teacher  in  the  St.  Louis  public  schools,  and 
thus  to  be  enrolled  in  the  most  attractive  class  of 
our  countrywomen,  who  captured,  or  are  captured 
by,  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  brightest  men 
of  America. 

Now,  it  is  a  well  recognized  principle  of  law,  of 
very  wide  application,  that  a  state  of  facts  arising 
naturally  is,  when  once  proved,  presumed  to  con- 
tinue. Applying  that  prmciple  to  Counselor  Couz- 
ins's  case,  I  can  only  congratulate  the  late  Senator 
Fair,  his  executors  and  administrators,  upon  the 
good  taste  in  selection  which  underlay  the  some- 
what ardent  and  hyperbolic  phrase  that  she  now 
quotes  in  memory  of  him.  The  man  who  marries 
a  good  American  woman  is  a  good  citizen  in  the 
first  degree,  and  the  ma»  who  dies  trying,  as  Sen- 
ator Fair  seems  to  have  done,  is  a  close  second. 
Bene  meruit  de  patria. 


CISSY  VERSE. 

Justin  Huntley  McCarthy,  author  of  a  history  of 
the  French  Revolution,  son  of  the  leader  of  the 
Irish  party  in  Parliament,  and  writer  of  plays  for 
Augustin  Ualy,  is  also  distinguished  among  men  by 
the  fact  that  he  is  the  husband  of  Cissy  Loftus,  the 
wonderful  imitator,  who  was  a  sensation  in  Lon- 
don, and  later  in  New  York. 

Before  their  departure  from  New  York  for  Lon- 
don recently,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCarthy  each  had  a 
volume  of  verses  printed  for  private  circulation. 
Mr.  McCarthy's  verses  are  called  "  Songs  for  Cece- 
lia," which  in  stage  Knglish  moans  "Cissy,"  and 
here  is  one  inwhichheaildresses  her  as  "My  Star": 

If  it  were  possible  to  love  you  more 
Than  I  have  loved  you  since  the  day  we  ni'  t — 
I  then  your  lover;  if  my  heart  could  set 
V\'OU  your  girlhood  any  greater  store 
With  the  sun's  changes ;  if  I  could  adore 
Your  soul  and  body  more  than  ever  yet 
I  have  adored  thenr ;  if  love's  alphabet 
Could  spell  words  sweeter  than  the  vows  I  swore 
When  I  first  wooed  you — if  such  wonders  were, 
Child,  I  should  hold  you  dearer  from  this  day, 
More  worth  the  noblest  pulses  of  my  life. 
Brave  heart,  fair  soul,  true  lover,  do  not  stir; 
Rest  in  my  arms,  give  back  my  kisses,  lay 
Your  face  on  mine,  my  sweetheart  and  my  wife. 
Miss  Cissy's  pamphlet  is  called  "First  Verses," 
and  is  dedicated  "'To  Justin."    Here  is  a  sample : 

Oh,  the  gray  day, 

VVhen  the  world  is  cold! 
Oh,  the  gray  day, 

When  the  world  is  old  I 
Oh,  the  gray  day. 

When  our  youth  is  fled ! 
Oh,  the  gray  day. 

When  our  love  is  dead ! 
Oh,  the  gray  day, 

For  you  and  for  me! 
Oh,  the  gi'ay  day, 

Till  eternity! 

On  the  last  page  are  these  lines : 

I  write  upon  this  last  white  sheet 
A  message.     I  can  rhyme  no  other : 
"I  send  my  love  and  kisses  sweet 
Across  the  ocean — to  my  mother!" 


WHISTLER'S  AUDACITY. 


"  They  tell  us,"  he  said  dreamily,  "  that  women 
are  extremely  susceptible  to  flattery."  "  I'veheard 
that,"  replied  his  fi'iend.  "  Well,  don't  you  believe 
it!  I  tried  this  morning  to  tell  my  wife  she  was  so 
good-looking  she  did  not  need  a  new  spring  dress." 
—  Waghington.  Star, 


Yale's 

Hair 

Tonic 


Lawrence  Abbott,  once  a  reporter  on  the  papers 
of  San  Francisco,  is  now  associated  with  his  father, 
Eev.  Lyman  Abbott,  on  The  Outlook,  the  bi-oadest 
and  most  Christian  of  all  the  religious  weeklies. 
To  this  journal  he  recently  contributed  the  follow- 
ing story  illustrative  of  the  artist  Whistler's  splen- 
did egoism : 

Mr.  Leland  was  a  wealthy  London  mei-chant  who 
became  the  owner  of  Whistler's  "  Princess  of 
Porcelain,"  the  picture  of  a  Japanese  girl.  He 
took  Whistler  into  his  dining-room — a  magnifi- 
cent room  in  its  woodwork  and  Cordova  leather — 
to  see  how  the  picture  looked  placed  at  one  end. 
Whistler  complained  that  the  tone  of  the  room  did 
it  injustice.  So  Mr.  Leland  told  hiin  to  do  the 
room  over  to  please  himself.  This  Whistler  did. 
He  repainted  the  room — Cordova  leather,  wood- 
work, and  all — a  peacock  blue.  The  wooden  shut- 
ters he  adorned  with  magnificent  peacocks,  their 
tails  full  spread.  When  at  night  the  shutters  are 
closed  these  birds  flame  out  in  great  brilliancy  un- 
der the  light.  There  was  some  dispute  with  Mr. 
Leland  over  the  matter,  especially  as  regarded  the 
Cordova  leather,  eo  Mr.  Whistler  painted  two 
peacocks  in  a  panel  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
opposite  the  picture.  One  is  a  heavily  built  bird, 
of  most  important  bearing,  his  breast  blazing  with 
gold,  which,  when  closely  scanned,  is  seen  to  con- 
sist of  sovereigns.  This  bird  represents  the  wealthy 
Mr.  Leland.  The  companion  is  a  gay,  alert  pea- 
cock, pert  and  saucy  of  mien.  Tliis  bird  repre- 
sents the  artist.  Could  there  be  any  conception 
more  typically  representative  of  Whi3i,ler's  doing? 

General  (in  the  near  future)— ''Quick!  What 
news?" 

Aide  (breathlessly)— "The  enemy's  pneumatic 
bicycle  brigade  is  attacking  our  flank." 

General  (promptly)— "  Tell  the  gunners  to  ioad 
with  tacks." — Pearson's 

Witherby — "When  we  get  our  new  house,  I  viant 
to  have  a  room  by  myself — a  room  that  no  one  else 
will  think  of  entering." 

Mrs.  Witherby  —  "  That's  easily  arranged,  my 
dear;  I'll  let  you  select  the  wall  paper  for  it  your- 
self."— Puck, 


Old  Skrooge — "Do  you  think,  young  man,  you 
could  support  my  daughter  in  the  style  to  which 
she  has  been  accustomed?" 

Her  Suitor— I  could,  but  I'm  not  mean  enough  to 
do  it." — Chicago  Record. 


Ladies  and  Gentle.men:  It  affords 
me  great  pleasure  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  my  Hair  Tonic,  which 
is  the  first  and  only  remedy  known  to 
chemistry  which  positively  turns  gray 
hair  back  to  its  oriijinal  color  without 
dye.  I  personally  indorse  its  action 
and  give  the  public  my  solemn  guaran- 
tee that  it  has  been  tested  in  every  con- 
ceivable way,  and  has  proved  itself  to 
be  the  only  hair  specific.  It  stops 
HAIR  FALLING  immediately  and  creates 
a  luxurious  growth.  It  is  not  sticky  or 
greasy;  on  the  contraiy,  it  makes  the 
hair  soft,  youthful,  fluffy,  and  keeps  it 
in  curl.  For  gentlemen  and  ladies 
with  hair  a  little  gray,  streaked  gray, 
entirely  gray,  and  with  BALD 
HEADS,  it  is  specially  recommended. 

All  druggists  sell  it.      Price,  $i;  si.x 
for  $5. 

It  Anybody  Otters  a  Substitute  Shun  Them. 


MME.  M.  YALE,  Health  and  Complexion 
Specialist,  Yale  Temple  of  Beauty,  No.  146  St.Ue 
street,  Chiciigo. 

LANGLEY  &  MICHAELS,  REDINGTON  A 
CO.  aud  MACK  &  i;0.  Whole.-u'.o  Prui:git.t8,  S,.n 
Franciaco,  are  supplying  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


SHORT  SHOTS. 

At  Appomattox,  General  John  B.  Gordon,  of 
Georgia,  met  a  young  fellow  running  away  at  the 
top  of  his  speed,  and  stopped  him.  "  What  are  you 
running  for?"  he  demanded.  "Because  I  can't 
fly,"  and  away  he  went. 

One  day,  during  the  recent  street  railway  strike 
in  Brooklyn,  a  workingman  whose  sympathies  were 
evidently  with  the  strikers  was  heard  to  ask  an- 
other workingman  :  "  Mike,  was  ye  in  the  fight  wid 
the  sojcrs  last  night?"  "  Was  I  in  it!  "  repeated 
the  other  in  a  tone  of  aggrieved  surprise;  "sure, 
I'm  doin'  nothin'  ever  since  but  pick  the  tiayonets 
onto'  me  back." 

An  old  Scotch  lady,  who  had  no  relish  for  mod- 
em church  music,  was  expressing  her  dislike  uf 
the  singing  of  an  anthem  in  her  own  chnrch  one 
day,  when  a  neighbor  said  :  "Why,  that  is  a  very 
old  anthem!  David  sang  that  anthem  to  Saul." 
*'  M^eel  I  weel !  "  answered  the  old  lady,  "  I  noo  for 
the  first  time  understan'  why  Saul  threw  his  jave- 
lin at  David  when  the  lad  sang  for  him." 

A  farmer  once  visited  a  Scotch  schoolmaster,  ac- 
companied by  his  son,  whom  he  presented  as  a  pu- 
pil. "What  do  you  intend  to  make  of  the  lad?" 
asked  the  pedagogue.  "Weel,"  said  the  fixrmer, 
"  if  he  gets  grace  we'll  mak'  him  a  minister." 
"Ah,  and  if  he  gets  no  grace,  what  then?" 
"Then,"  said  the  other,  looking  firmly  at  his 
questioner,  "  he  maun  juist  become  a  schulemaister 
like  yersel'," 

At  the  funeral  of  a  man  who  died  e.ttremely  poor, 
the  usually  cold-blooded  Squire  Lightfiat  was  much 
affected.  "  You  thought  a  great  deal  of  him,  I 
suppose?"  some  one  asked  him.  "Thought  a 
great  deal  of  him ?  I  should  think  I  did!  There 
was  a  true  friend !  He  never  asked  me  to  lend  him 
a  cent,  though  I  knew  well  enough  he  was  starving 
to  death." 

Mr.  H ,  a  lawyer,  was  trying  a  case  for  slan- 
der before  a  well  known  judge  of  Massachusetts. 
His  principal  witness  was  an  impetuous  Irish- 
woman. She  talked  so  fast  that  the  judge  could 
not  write  down  her  testimony,  and  he  attempted  in 
vain  to  check  her.  "Stop!  stop!"  he  cried  again 
and  again,  rapping  sharply  on  his  desk;  but  the 
torrent  of  words  went  on.  "Old  woman,  hush 
up!"  he  shouted,  in  exasperation.  But  it  was 
useless.  At  last  he  threw  down  his  pen,  exhausted, 
and  cried  out,  "There,  Mr.  H ,  you  set  her  go- 
ing; now  stop  her! " 

Mr.  Sala  tells  the  following  story  of  his  departure 
for  America,  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  as  corre- 
spondent of  a  London  paper.  "  My  wife  was  bit- 
terly opjjosed  to  my  going  to  America  at  all,  and 
the  idea  of  my  traveling  in  a  country  convulsed  bv 
war  so  preyed  upon  her  mind  that  she  became 
positively  ill.  Still,  she  insisted  on  coming  to  the 
railway  terminus  with  me,  and  a  party  of  friends 
were  on  the  platform  to  give  us  a  parting  cheer.  It 
was  a  desperate  moment.  I  had  parted  from  all 
that  was  dear  to  me,  and  had  flung  myself  in  a 
very  limp  and  boneless  manner  in  a  corner  of  the 
carriage.  I  u'larpd  feebly  at  the  burly,  bearded 
guard  who  thrust  his  head  into  the  window.  He 
leaned  toward  me,  and  in  a  voice  hoarse  with  sym- 
pathy whispered :  '  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  yon  have 
another  three-quarters  of  a  minute  before  the  train 
starts,  and  you  can  get  out  and  give  the  lady  an- 
other hug.' " 

The  following  puns  occur  in  Mr.  J.  T.  Codman's 
"  Brook  Farm  Memories,"  and  may  be  attributed 
to  some  of  the  first  thinkers  of  New  England,  who 
were  members  of  the  Brook  Farm  community: 

Some  little  children  were  chasing  one  another  on 
a  very  warm  day.  "  Why  are  those  children  like 
native  Africans !"  one  of  the  philosojihers  asked. 
And  he  answered  his  own  question — "Because  they 
belong  to  the  hut  and  tot  race." 

"  Have  you  seen  my  umbrella?"  asked  a  member 
of  the  community.  "  What  sort  of  an  umbrella 
was  it?  "  "It  had  a  hooked  end."  "I  have  not 
seen  it,  but  I  had  a  nice  one  once,  and  it  was  ex- 
actly like  yours.    It  was  hooked,  too." 

Passing  a  rosy  but  unkempt  little  boy,  a  young 
lady  remarked  to  a  friend,  "  Isn't  he  a  little 
honey?"  "Yes,"  was  the  reply;  "  honey  without 
the  comb." — Youth's  Companiou. 

Hypnotism  and  Crime. 
A  New  York  burglar  raised  the  plea  when  brought 
to  trial  that  he  had  committed  the  crime  uncon- 
sciously under  the  influence  of  hypnotism.  The 
judge  in  sentencing  him  said  that  ne  would  give 
him  the  full  benefit  of  the  law  and  also  of  his 
hypnotic  misfortune.  He  thereupon  sentenced 
the  man  to  ten  j-ears  in  State  Prison,  but  told  him 
he  could,  if  he  choose,  send  for  the  hypnotist  and 
have  himself  made  unconscious  for  the  entire  term 
of  his  imprisonment.  "The  same  power,"  said 
the  judge,  "  which  enabled  you  to  commit  bur- 
glary, and  not  know  it,  ought  also  to  enable  you  to 
suffer  imprisonment,  with  hard  labor,  and  not  be 
aware  of  it.  At  any  rate,  this  is  the  beet  I  can  do 
for  you." 


AMUSEMENTS. 

The  ninth  concert  of  the  Harmony  Choral  Union 
took  place  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  last  Tuesday  even- 
ing. The  programme  was  a  very  interesting  one, 
the  choruses  were  fresh  and  spirited,  and  their  ren- 
dition showed  strength,  training,  and  musical  abil- 
ity. The  soprano  parts  were  particularly  well 
sung.  The  large  audience  was  enthusiastic,  and 
insisted  upon  the  repetition  of  several  numbers, 
among  them  "The  Violet  Loves  a  Sunny  Bank," 
written  for  the  Choral  Union  by  Robert  Lloyd,  di- 
rector. The  society  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  John  Mad- 
den, and  by  W.  V.  Stunz,  who  Eang  the  "  Armor- 
er's Song"  from  Robin  Hood. 

The  Baldwin  will  remain  closed  till  May  13th, 
when  Ysaye,  the  celebrated  violinist,  with  his 
company,  will  give  a  series  of  concerts  in  this  city. 

Grattan  Donnelly's  "  American  Girl  "  will  follow 
Peter  Dailey  at  the  California,  opening  Monday. 
Ap.il  29th. 

Emmett's  engagement  at  Stockwell's  closes  Satur- 
day evening.  The  Italian  Philharmonic  Society 
will  give  one  performance  at  this  theatre,  and 
there  will  also  be  a  benefit  performance,  after 
which  Stockwell's  will  become  a  chrysalis  from 
which  the  Columbia  will  emerge  Monday,  May 
13th. 


Le  Figaro  proposes  the  following  method  of 
avoiding  further  difficulties  between  bicyclists  and 
pedestrians : 

"Every  pedestrian  is  to  be  supplied  with  a  bell 
and  a  signal  horn,  which  he  shall  sound  on  crossing 
a  street  whenever  he  espies  a  cycle  om  the  horizon. 

"At  night  the  foot  passenger  shall  carry  on  his 
breast  a  lantern  containing  a  lighted  candle. 

"France  shall  be  entirely  leveled,  in  order  to 
save  cyclists  the  annoyance  of  hill-climbing. 

"  The  tax  on  cyclists  shall  be  aboUshed, and  atax 
on  pedestrians  shall  be  substituted. 

"Any  foot  passenger  wlio,  by  his  awkwardness  and 
want  of  attention,  shall  occasion  the  fall  of  acyclist 
by  allowing  himself  to  be  run  over,  shall  be  liable 
to  a  fine  of  a  hundred  francs,  and  for  a  repetition 
of  the  offense  shall  be  transported  to  a  mountainous 


CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

AL.  HAYMAN  &  CO., {Incorporated. J PaOPRlE 


COrs/IPvIENCIIsrG    MONDAY.  APRIL  Seth, 

Elaborate  Production  of  H.  Grattan  Dounelly'e 
Successful  Modern  Comedy  Drama, 

THE    AMERICAN    GIRL 

with  a  powerful  cast,  including 
MR.      GEOROB      OSBOURNE;, 

IHE  TWO  FAMOUS  CIIILDKEN,  ETC.,  ETC. 


Carefully  Staged.     Beautifully  Acted. 
A  WliolcEome  Flay  of  Great  Human  Interest  and  Charming 


NOTICE    TO    CREDITORS. 

Estate  of  Harry  Brown,  deceased. 

Notice  is  hereby  Riven  by  the  undersigned,  A.  C.  Freese, 
Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  Harry  Brown,  deceased,  to 
the  Creditors  of.  and  all  peisons  having  claims  against,  the 
said  deceased,  to  exhibit  them  with  the  nece>sary  vouchers, 
wilhin  lour  (4)  months  after  the  first  publication  of  this 
notii-e,  to  the  said  administrator,  at  his  office,  319  Pine 
slrtet.  San  Francisco.  tJalifornia,  the  same  being  his  place 
for  tlie  Iransaction  of  tlie  business  of  the  said  estate  in  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California. 

A.  C.  FRF.ESE, 
Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  Harry  Brown,  deceased. 

Dated  at  Ban  Praucisco,  April  23. 1«a5. 


J.  £>.  SCLUV 


Sl'J  Pli 


fy  for  .V'lministrator, 


,  Cal. 


PROFESSIONAL   CARDS. 


G.  WHITFIELD   LANE, 

ATTORNEY    AT   LAW, 
137  Crocker  Building,  San  Frauclsoo     Telephone  Main  176^. 


LEE    D.    CRAIG, 

NOTARY    PDELIC    AND    COMMISSIONER   OF   DEEDS 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

JOHN    F.    SIEBE. 
p-irh;    and     marinh;    insurance. 

Office,  415  CALIFORNIA  BT.        Telepnone,  Main  US3. 


D  AV  IS     &     HILL, 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW, 
N.  W.  Cor.  Ninth  and  Broadway, 


Rooms  13,  13  and  14. 


Oaklasd.  Cal. 


HENRY     E.     HIGHTON, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR, 
Rooms  36-39,  Fourth  Floor,  Mills  Building,     Ban  Francisco. 

W.    W.    KOOTE, 

ATTORNEY    AT    LAW, 
310  Pine  Street.  San  Francisco 


W.  T.  BAGOETT, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 
844  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cat.. 


J.      F.      C  O  W  D  E  R  Y, 

a  ttorn  ey-at-law, 

Old  Odd  Fellows'  Building,  No,  325  Montgomery  Street, 
:oom  No.  28.  San  Kbancisc 


JAMES  SIMPSON,  M.  D. 

234   POST   ST. 

Hours:  1  to  S  p.  H. 


BEN.    ]MORGAN, 

attorney-at-law, 
507  Montgomery  St.       Rooms  1  and  3.      San  Francisso. 


FRANK   R.    WHITCOMB, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 
Rooms  171-174.  Crocker  Building.  San  FRANCieco. 


HENLEY  &  COSTELLO, 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW, 
101  Saosome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


LICK    LAUNDRY, 

WM.  McCKACKEN,  Pkoi-. 
Telephone    1780.  NO.    9    LICK    I'LACE. 

BLAKE,    MOFFITT    J>    TOWNE, 

DEALERS    IN 

I»  .A.  3P  E!  H.  , 

612  to  516  Sacramento  Street,  San  Fbancisco,  Cal. 


MT,  VERNON  CO.,  Baltimore. 

The  undersigned,  having  been  appointed  Agents  for 


SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS. 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS. 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK. 
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fir months,  for  which  enclosed  find  ■$.. 


Arthur  McEwen  s  Letter. 


Vol.  III.    No.  5. 


SAN    FRANCISCO,    MAY    4,    1895. 
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Tho  situation  in  Nicaragua  is  disgraceful 
to  England,  and  more  disgraceful  to  the 
United  States.  Had  Nicaragua  not  been  a 
small  and  feeble  power  England  would  not 
have  dared  to  treat  her  as  she  has  done,  and 
had  we  a  man  of  quick  mind  and  high  spirit 
in  the  White  House,  England  would  not 
have  been  permitted  to  play  the  bull}'.  It  is 
nothing  new  for  Great  Britain  to  forget  jus- 
tice and  magnanimity  when  dealing  with  the 
weak.  She  has  tramped  round  the  world, 
bludgeon  in  hand,  in  the  interest  of  her 
tradesmen,  acting  the  ruffian  when  it  has 
been  safe  to  do  so,  and  becoming  a  model  of 
decorous  propriety  and  exalted  morality  when 
she  has  encountered  opposition  strong  enough 
to  command  respect.  But  it  is  something 
new  to  have  a  President  of  the  United  States 
so  dull  as  to  allow  England  to  overreach  him 
in  diplomacy  by  arts  so  open  as  to  make  them 
contemptible,  and  so  wanting  in  Americanism 
as  to  incense  and  humiliate  his  countrymen. 
Nicaragua  is  more  foreign  to  us  than  any 
part  of  Europe,  and  her  affairs,  except  as 
the}'  are  connected  with  the  projected  canal, 
are  of  no  importance  to  Americans.  The 
little  republic  might  be  wiped  off  the  map  by 
her  neighbors,  and  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try would  not  be  disturbed  in  mind  or 
touched  in  pocket.  She  is  no  nearer  to  our 
minds  and  hearts  than  is  Patagonia,  yet  the 
landing  of  British  soldiers  and  the  seizure  of 
Corinto  has  affronted  all  America,  or  at  least 
all  America  that  is  not  covered  by  the  White 
House.  Nicaragua  is  part  of  the  New  World, 
and  therefore  comes  properly  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  That  doc- 
trine is  not  a  written  law,  but  it  is  an  ex- 
pression of  the  desire,  the  pride,  the  genius, 
of  the  United  States.  If  it  is  vague  in  its 
definition  it  is  perfectly  well  understood.  It 
means  simply  that  the  Old  World  shall  keep 
its  hands  off  the  New.  In  its  terms  it  com- 
mits the  United  States  to  prevent  the  over- 
throw of  governments  or  the  acquisition  of 
new  territory  on  this  hemisphere  by  European 
powers,  but  its  spirit  is  broader  than  that. 
If  President  Cleveland  thinks  its  spirit  has 
not  been  violated  in  Nicaragua  because  Eng- 
land appears  there  in  the  guise  of  an  attach- 
ing sheriff  and  not  as  a  conqueror,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  not  sharers  in  his  mistake- 
The  forcible  taking  of  Corinto  is  in  flagrant, 
insolent  defiance  of  the  Monroe  doctrine. 
That  doctrine  is  a  sentiment  which  does  not 
need  lawyers  or  diplomats  to  interpret  it  to 
the  commonalty.     As  Governor  Budd  has  no 


offices  to  give  in  the  little  republic,  or  in  the 
British  navy,  he  is  free  to  show  the  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  feeling  which  made  his 
friends  enthusiastic  for  his  election  last  fall. 
In  the  Examiner  of  Sundav  last  he  said: 

T)io  United  States  of  America  should  never  have 
allowed  tho  British  marines  to  set  foot  on  the 
Nicaraguan  shore.  In  the  beginning  we  should 
have  demanded  that  England  submit  her  claims  to 
arbitration,  and  we  should  have  forced  her  to  do 
so.  If  diplomatic  protests  were  not  heeded  there 
should  have  been  American  marines  in  Corinto  to 
prevent  the  invasion.  The  Monroe  doctrine  ex- 
presses the  policy  of  the  United  States,  as  it  does  the 
sentiment  of  its  people,  and  this  is  a  violation  of 
the  spirit  of  that  doctrine.  The  landing  of  British 
troops  is  the  entering  wedge;  the  next  demand 
will  be  for  a  territorial  indemnity  for  some  alleged 
outrage.  No  European  country  can  be  permitted 
to  get  into  a  position  to  control  the  Nicaragua  Canal, 
and  it  would  have  saved  trouble  in  the  future  if  our 
government  had  drawn  the  line  there.  The  nations 
should  hjive  been  given  warning  that  the  United 
States  will  see  that  its  weaker  sister  republics  re- 
ceive justice,  and  we  should  stand  jealously  on  this 
ground.  Let  a  war  with  the  United  States  be  the 
consequence  of  aggression  on  this  continent,  and 
there  will  be  no  aggressions. 

That  is  spoken  like  an  American.  It  is 
well  said,  and  gives  voice  to  what  is  in  the 
heart  of  every  citizen  who  appreciates  the 
effrontery  of  England  and  the  unmanly  in- 
difference of  the  Cleveland  Administration 
to  a  gross  affront  to  this  country. 


There  is  no  comprehending  Mr.  Cleveland 
The  man  changes  with  the  days.  But  a 
little  more  than  a  year  ago  he  had  the  cour- 
age to  face  popular  disapproval  and  commit 
his  Administration  to  an  attitude  positively 
romantic  toward  the  fallen  Queen  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  Had  he  and  Mr.  Gresh- 
am  been  a  brace  of  youthful  knights-errant 
under  vow  to  give  succor  to  all  damsels  in 
distress  or  die  in  their  behalf,  these  two  griz- 
zled old  lawyers  could  not  have  been  nobler  in 
their  contempt  of  practical  considerations. 
It  was  only  when  the  very  verge  of  impeach- 
ment had  been  reached,  and  an  otherwise 
complaisant  Congress  flatly  refused  to  sacri- 
fice everything,  including  common  sense,  in 
the  cause  of  the  deposed  Queen,  that  Mr. 
Cleveland  desisted  from  his  efforts  at  poetry 
in  politics.  A  less  deserving  royal  lady  than 
Liliuokalani  is  seldom  seen  off  the  stage. 
But  for  her  complexion,  one  might  be  per- 
suaded that  she  is  of  the  blandly  cruel,  faith- 
less, and  thankless  house  of  Stuart.  Yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Cleveland  would 
have  been  delighted  had  he  possessed  the 
power  to  lift  her  again  to  her  throne  on  an 
cushion  of  American  bayonets.  But  when 
it  comes  to  the  case  of  an  American  republic, 
held  up  by  the  British  government  as  a  de- 
fenseless stage-driver  might  be  by  half  a 
dozen  armed  highwaymen,  he  remains  calm 
and  unsympathetic.  It  is  probable  that  he 
is  surrounded  by  the  same  "  safe  advisers" 
who  counseled  him  not  to  be  in  a  hurry 
about  reforming  the  tariff,  which  he  was 
elected  to  reform,  and  so  ruined  his  Admin- 
istration. Mr.  Cleveland  during  his  four 
years  of  retirement  fiom  office  was  brought 


into  intimate  relations  with  the  very  wealthy 
men  of  the  Bast,  who  quite  sincerely  mistake 
their  own  immediate  financial  welfare  for  the 
"  business  interests  of  the  country."  Being 
rich,  they  are  satisfied  with  things  as  they 
are,  and  dread  the  unknown  consequences  of 
action.  They  made  a  fortune  for  him  and 
palsied  his  mental  energies.  Believers  in 
the  gold  standard,  they  induced  him  to  let 
the  tariff  go,  and  to  call  an  extra  session  of 
Congress  to  repeal  the  purchasing  clause  of 
the  Sherman  silver  law,  under  a  promise  of 
a  return  of  prosperity,  which  promise  the 
country  is  still  waiting  to  see  fulfilled. 
These  advisers  saw  no  danger  to  the  "  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  country"  in  the  President 
offering  his  knightly  sword  to  Queen  Liliuo- 
kalani, for  there  was  only  the  Dole  govern- 
ment to  oppose,  and  the  Dole  government 
would  be  as  helpless  against  the  United 
States  as  the  government  of  Nicaragua  is 
against  Great  Britain.  When  it  came  to  a 
possible  quarrel  with  England,  however,  the 
safe  advisers  doubtless  rallied  again,  and  the 
President  suffered  another  shock  of  moral 
paralysis. 

It  is  not  meant,  of  course,  that  the  im- 
mensely wealthy  and  oppressively  r'espect- 
able  gentlemen  who  exert  their  influence 
upon  Mr.  Cleveland,  are  banded  together  for 
that  purpose,  or  consciously  divert  him  from 
the  straight  path  of  manly  resolution.  Great 
as  money-getters,  they  take  themselves  to  be 
as  superior  to  common  men  in  other  things  as 
in  acquisitiveness,  and  the  President,  seeing 
their  tremendous  power  over  financial  mar- 
kets and  industry,  has  fallen  into  the  error 
of  regarding  them  as  the  leaders  of  the 
American  people.  To  him  they  seem  to  be 
the  brains,  the  wisdom  of  the  country;  he 
feels  their  pulse  and  fancies  he  ascertains  the 
heart-beat  of  the  body  politic.  This,  I  think, 
gives  the  clue  to  Mr.  Cleveland's  strange 
change  of  character  within  the  past  few 
years.  No  statesman  could  have  worse  ad- 
visers than  very  rich  men.  Engrossed  in 
their  own  concerns,  which  are  large  enough 
to  tax  all  their  powers  of  thought,  they  are 
necessarily  narrow  in  judgment  as  to  mat- 
ters outside  of  them.  They  are  the  cock- 
neys of  affairs.  Very  rich  men  are  like 
very  poor  ones,  on  the  principle  that  ex- 
tremes meet.  The  beggar  is  worried  about 
his  next  meal,  the  millionaire  about  his  next 
million.  The  Londoner,  the  Parisian,  the 
New  Yorker,  is  essentially  a  villager,  to 
whom  the  place  of  his  residence  is  the  world. 
The  advisers,  the  intimates  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, could  afford  to  feel  a  generous  thrill  of 
sympathy  with  the  discrowned  dusky  Queen 
of  the  island  kingdom.  In  no  event  could 
that  sympathy  lead  to  interference  with  busi- 
ness. But  a  quarrel  with  England  I  That  is 
another  matter.  The  business  men  of  the 
North,  who  had   commercial  relations  with 
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the  South,  were  the  bitterest  of  Copperheads, 
until  it  was  learned  that  money  was  to  be 
made  from  army  contracts,  transactions  in 
bonds  and  greenbacks — until  business  had 
accommodated  itself  to  a  war  footing.  Mr. 
Cleveland  is  himself  a  millionaire  now,  and 
he  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  millions. 
That  is  why,  I  think,  he  is  so  much  less  of 
a  man  than  he  was — so  excessively  "  safe  " 
and  "  conservative "  when  to  be  otherwise 
threatens  possibilities  of  war. 


Unhappily  for  Nicaragua,  unhappily  for 
the  Monroe  doctrine  and  the  prestige  of  the 
United  States,  we  are  in  the  slack  water  of 
politics  that  lies  midway  between  Presiden- 
tial campaigns.  Time  was  when  Mr.  Cleve- 
land was  as  ready  as  another  to  give  the 
lion's  tail  a  twist.  In  1S81S,  when  the  Irish- 
American  vote  was  drifting  toward  Harrison, 
it  may  be  recalled  how  fierce  a  front  Candi- 
date Cleveland  turned  upon  Canada,  and  in 
reprisal  for  discriminations  against  Ameri- 
can commerce  threatened  to  close  our  rail- 
roads and  canals  to  Canadian  bonded  goods 
in  transit;  how  for  the  Murchison  letter  he 
sent  Sackville  West,  the  British  Minister, 
packing.  Those  were  brave  days.  Had 
England  then  attempted  what  she  is  now  do- 
ing at  Corinto,  the  imagination  shrinks  from 
the  thought  of  the  roar  that  would  have 
gone  up  from  what  is  now  the  lamb  of  the 
White  House.  Were  Mr.  Cleveland  a  candi- 
date now,  and  the  election  but  a  few  mouths 
off,  even  the  environing  millionaires  would 
see  the  businesslike  expediency  of  the  Presi- 
dent's truckling  to  the  mob  by  insisting  on 
fair  play  for  Nicaragua.  It  is  curious  that 
the  mob  is  always  given  the  credit  by  its 
masters  for  being  sympathetic  with  generous 
sentiments.  When  one  grows  old,  and  well- 
to-do,  and  wise,  he  rises  to  the  better  state  of 
cynical  selfishness.  But  though  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  is  a  long  way  ahead,  this 
Nicaragua  business  will  not  be  effectless. 
Its  history  will  be  revived  to  plague  the  hap- 
less democracy,  which  is  doomed  to  vicari- 
ous atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  Cleveland 
Administration. 


There  is  little  likelihood  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  have  better  fortune  in  his  policy 
of  evasion  as  to  Nicaragua  than  he  has  had 
with  the  tariff.  He  was  compelled  to  meet 
the  McKinley  issue  ultimately,  under  cir- 
cumstances far  more  trying  than  would  have 
been  the  case  had  he  faced  it  frankly  and 
courageously  in  the  beginning.  England  is 
as  old  in  craft  as  she  is  hoary  in  brigandage. 
She  has  got  into  Nicaragua,  and  it  is  certain 
that  she  will  make  use  of  the  precedent  here- 
after. England  imposed  a  fine  for  alleged  mis- 
treatment of  a  consular  agent.  Nicaragua  was 
willing  to  arbitrate  the  justice  of  the  fine, 
and  the  United  States  offered  its  services. 
England  took  the  stand  assumed  by  Mr. 
Pullman  last  summer,  and  declared  she  had 
nothing  to  arbitrate.  It  was  beyond  the 
power  of  our  free  government  to  compel  Mr. 
Pullman  to  submit  his  quarrel  to  disinter- 
ested judgment,  and  so  avert  the  rioting  and 
blood-spilling  that  shocked  and  dishonored 
the  country.  But  the  United  States  had 
power  to  compel  England  to  arbitrate,  and, 
as  Governor  Budd  says,  "  we  should  have 
forced  her  to  do  so."  In  yielding  at  this 
point  the  President  has  merely  put  off  the 
day  of  arbitration,  or  of  war.  England  is 
bold  when  she  has  to  deal  ivith  weakness  or 
folly.  Though  now  she  professes  willingness 
to  leave  on  the  payment  of  the  fine,  at  any 
moment  the  question  may  cease  to  be  one  of 
dollars  merely,  and  become  one  of  honor  also. 
On  the  point  of  honor  no  nation  able  to  fight 
will  listen  to  a  suggestion  of  arbitration. 
What  would  have  been  easy  for  Mr.  Cleveland 
to  do  last  week  without  the  slightest  danger 


of  war  may  presently  be  impossible  to  do 
without  the  threat  of  war.  England  could 
have  been  kept  out  with  a  little  firmness. 
The  flaccid  course  of  the  administration  may 
cost  the  United  States  very  dear,  sooner  or 
later.  England  has  shown  her  ability  to 
enter  with  arms  the  country  through  which 
the  inter-oceanic  canal  must  run. 


Two  deep-seated  feelings  are  Btirrod  by 
this  situation  which  would  have  been  kept  at 
rest  had  we  in  the  President  a  man  of  half  the 
dexterity  in  keeping  out  of  holes  that  he  has 
of  stubbornness  in  staying  in  them  after  he 
has  been  trapped  by  his  blundering.  One 
of  these  feelings  is  that  if  any  power  is  to  play 
the  policeman  on  this  hemisphere  it  ought 
to  be  the  United  States.  It  stands  to  reason, 
of  course,  that  the  Spanish-American  repub- 
lics must  keep  their  financial  and  other  en- 
gagements with  European  nations,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  thought  of  that  they  should  be  per- 
mitted to  repudiate  their  just  obligations,  or 
fail  in  customarj'  international  politeness, 
and  then  crawl  behind  the  United  States  for 
protection  against  the  consequences  of  their 
dishonesty  or  discourtesy;  but  the  United 
States  could  very  well  assume  a  protectorate 
over  her  sister  republics  to  the  extent  of  act- 
ing in  permanence  as  arbiter  between  them 
and  foreign  powers.  Blaine  had  the  imagi- 
nation, the  grasp,  to  desire  for  his  country 
this  commanding  position,  to  which  her 
greatness  entitles  her,  when  he  conceived  the 
Pan-American  Congress.  He  wished  to  free 
the  New  World  wholly  from  the  Old,  and  to 
give  this  half  of  the  earth  a  solidarity  of  sen- 
timent and  interest.  Had  he  been  in  Mr. 
Cleveland's  chair  England  would  hardly 
have  been  allowed  to  impose  a  fine  on  Nic- 
aragua like  a  despot  and  proceed  against  her 
like  a  bandit  to  enforce  its  payment.  Busi- 
ness sense,  as  well  as  statesmanship,  sides 
with  the  broad  policy  of  Blaine.  Sentiment, 
the  maxim  of  the  narrow  tradesman  to  the 
contrary,  has  much  to  do  with  business. 
Friendly  political  relations  with  the  other 
republics  of  the  hemisphere,  the  position  of 
guardian  in  case  of  need,  would  assuredly  re- 
sult in  commercial  benefit.  To  be  liked  and 
respected  is  better  than  to  be  hated  and  de- 
spised, all  other  considerations  aside;  but  it  is 
human,  also,  for  men  to  go  to  the  shops  of 
their  friends  rather  than  to  those  of  their  en- 


The  second  deep  feeling  that  has  been 
awakened  is  the  longing  which  most  Ameri- 
cans are  conscious  of  to  see  their  country  give 
England  a  thrashing.  The  spirit  which 
England  is  exhibiting  toward  Nicaragua  is 
the  spirit  which  has  made  her  detested 
throughout  the  globe.  When  it  is  not  safe 
for  her  to  swagger  and  browbeat  she  emulates 
the  meekness  of  the  saint  and  professes  a 
horror  of  injustice  and  war  that  would  be- 
come a  Quaker;  but  a  victim  incapable  of 
striking  back  being  supplied,  she  is  as  terrible 
to  him  as  a  vengeful  giant  to  a  pigmy. 
England  is  not  singular  in  this  respect,  lo  be 
sure.  She  is  treating  Nicaragua  no  worse 
than  we  were  ready  to  treat  little  Chili  when 
a  lot  of  our  sailors  went  ashore  at  N'alparaiso 
and  got  into  a  drunken  row,  out  of  which 
they  came  second  best.  We  liad  made  our- 
selves disliked  by  supporting  the  unpopular 
cause,  refusing  recognition  of  the  rebels  as 
belligerents,  by  chasing  the  Itata,  by  making 
a  sanctuary  of  our  embassy  for  Balmacedists, 
and  otherwise  behaving  in  a  manner  certain, 
no  matter  what  its  justification,  to  arouse  the 
hatred  of  any  people.  Chili  was  in  all  the 
turmoil  of  a  revolution,  and  her  new  govern- 
ment had  to  contend  with  the  problems  that 
come  of  sudden  changes  and  an  inflamed, 
revengeful  soldiery,  and  proletariat.  But 
President  Harrison  was  a  candidate  for  re- 
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election,  his  war  sword  was  drawn,  his  visage 
painted  red,  and  John  Bull  himself,  with  an 
African  tribe  for  a  foe,  could  not  have  been 
more  dreadful  to  the  view.  So  he  hectored 
Chili,  and  stamped  upon  her,  and  was  as 
brave  as  brave  could  be.  And  the  nation, 
to  its  shame,  as  a  whole  applauded.  There 
is  never  much  magnanimity  where  there  is 
national  strength.  But,  being  anew  nation, 
the  tale  of  our  bullyings  is  short,  whereas 
England's  is  long,  proportioned  to  her  age. 
She  is  a  conqueror,  and  insolent  in  the  pride 
of  her  achievements.  She  is  insolent  to  us. 
She  does  not  approve  of  the  republic,  and 
when  she  thought  she  saw  her  opportunity 
to  destroy  it,  she  was  not  hackward  in  seiz- 
ing it.  "The  people  of  the  South  do  not  love 
her,  for  in  her  prudence  she  disappointed 
their  expectations  of  aid,  and  the  people  of 
the  North  have  not  forgotten  her  eagerness 
to  see  the  rebellion  succeed.  We  owe  Eng- 
land one.  She  is  the  mother  country,  her 
literature  is  ours,  her  language  ours,  our  in- 
stitutions have  their  roots  in  hers,  her  after- 
dinner  speakers  are  effusive  in  admiration  of 
"  Greater  England,"  and  her  press  is  polite 
when  politeness  is  serviceable.  But  we  owe 
her  one.  In  common  with  all  the  peoples  of 
the  earth  we  resent  her  patronage,  her  air  of 
moral  superiority,  her  consciousness  of  ex- 
ceptional excellence.  The  individual  Eng- 
lishman goes  about  the  globe  exasperating  it. 
He  is  an  islander.  His  home  is  a  dot  on  the 
map,  but  he  carries  with  him  the  measuring 
stick  of  his  small  home.  Whatever  he  finds 
that  is  like  what  he  is  accustomed  to  he 
judges  as  good;  whatever  departs  from  that 
liigh  standard  is  not  only  inferior,  but  is  to  be 
despised  and  openly  condemned.  His  Eng- 
lish birth  is  a  patent  of  nobility.  His  con- 
tempt for  what  is  not  English  is  as  unafl'ected 
as  it  is  profound.  His  spirit  everywhere  is 
the  spirit  that  his  government  is  manifesting 
in  Nicaragua.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
English  gentleman,  but  of  the  typical  Brit- 
isher, who  outnumbers  the  other  as  ill-bred 
men  outnumber  the  well-bred  in  every  land. 
It  is  the  typical  Britisher  who  is  a  grain  of 
sand  in  the  American  as  in  most  other  eyes. 
He  is  loathed  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  as 
deeply  as  he  is  over  here.  The  nearest 
American  approach  to  him  is  the  "  Southern 
gentleman,"  who  is  not  a  gentleman  at  home 
in  the  South,  but  who  when  away  from  where 
he  is  known  models  himself  on  what  he 
fancies  a  great  planter  should  be;  and  in  his 
view  the  chief  supports  of  the  dignity  of  that 
character  are  to  take  the  name  of  his  Maker  in 
vain,  and  drink  frequently.  The  English 
satirists  from  Thackeray  to  Gilbert  have 
been  powerless  to  abate  the  Britisher  who 
goes  on  his  travels  and  offends  mankind 
with  the  conviction  that  it  is  greatly  to  his 
credit  that  in  spite  of  all  temptations  to  be- 
long to  other  nations  he  remains  an  English- 
man. He  needs  a  drubbing,  his  nation 
needs  a  drubViing,  and  Americans  cherish  the 
hope  and  faith  that  it  is  reserved  for  the 
United  States  to  administer  it.  The  hostility 
is  traditional.  It  has  come  down  to  us  from 
the  wars  of  the  Revolution,  of  1812,  and  the 
rebellion.  When  we  have  whipped  England 
again  we  shall  be  very  good  friends,  but  not  be- 
fore. The  score  which  the  Irish  in  America 
have  against  England  is  a  matter  altogether 
apart  from  the  feeling  that  is  in  the  American 
blood;  but  when  the  time  comes  for  compel- 
ling England  and  Englishmen  to  comprehend 
to  a  nicety  their  true  place  in  the  general 
scheme  of  things,  the  Irish  enthusiasm  in 
the  good  work  will  not  be  a  trifling  element 
of  strength. 

Some  weeks  ago,  before  the  Nicaragua  af- 
fair became  grave,  I  advocated  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  Monroe  doctrine  from  a  nega- 
tive to  a  positive  principle.  That  is  to  say, 
instead  of  contenting  ourselves  with  forbid- 
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ding  European  aggressions  upon  American 
soil,  we  sliould  order  all  European  powers  off 
the  hemisphere — give  Cuba  her  freedom,  tell 
England  and  France  to  ijuit  the  West  Indies, 
and  instruct  Canada  either  to  set  up  for  her- 
self or  come  into  the  Union.  The  proposi- 
tion has  been  favorably  received  by  the 
press.  It  is  thoroughly  American.  The 
Nicaraguan  trouble  gives  new  force  to  it,  and 
if  we  shall  be  compelled  to  draw  the  sword, 
or  to  threaten  to  draw  the  sword,  to  en- 
force the  Monroe  doctrine,  1  am  mistaken  if 
the  American  people  will  not  be  ready  to  in- 
sist that  all  Old  World  tenants  shall  be  re- 
quired to  vacate  the  premises.  This  hemi- 
spbere  should  be  reserved  for  republicanism, 
and  the  Atlantic  ought  to  roll  between  Euro- 
pean politics  and  the  New  World.  Only 
usage  reconciles  us  to  the  insolence  of  colo- 
nies and  monarchical  interference.  Europe 
should  be  commanded  to  keep  within  her 
own  boundaries.  Naturally,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  President  Cleveland  will  rise 
high  enough  to  father  such  a  policy,  but  he 
is  in  the  second  half  of  his  term,  and  two  years 
is  but  a  tick  of  the  historical  clock.  The 
Monroe  doctrine  is  greater  and  more  authori- 
tative than  any  President. 


Henry  H.  Scott  was  not  a  rich  luau,  he 
was  not  famous,  he  had  no  shining  talents, 
but  his  death  has  dej.rived  San  Francisco  of 
a  citizen  of  the  like  of  whom  she  has  too  few, 
and  from  the  lack  of  whose  like  she  suffers 
much.  Mr.  Scott  was  honest.  He  had  a 
keen  sense  of  the  duties  of  the  citizen,  and 
his  zeal  for  the  general  welfare  made  him  en- 
emies and  kept  him  poor.  As  an  ofScial  in 
the  Federal  tervice  he  was  not  content  to 
discharge  his  own  functions  creditably,  but 
was  moved  by  his  hatred  of  rascality  to  make 
war  upon  it  wherever  he  saw  it.  Smugglers 
and  the  official  confederates  of  smugglers, 
the  officers  who  made  money  by  helping  the 
Chinese  to  evade  the  Exclusion  law,  and  all 
scoundrels,  detested  him.  He  gave  them  am- 
ple reason.  Their  revenge  was  to  picture 
him  as  a  restless  busybody.  That  also  was 
the  revenge  of  the  villains  in  local  politics, 
and  the  bosses  whom  they  served,  and  with 
whom  they  divided.  Men  of  ordinary  com- 
mon sense — the  common  sense  which  dic- 
tates that  one  shall  keep  cut  of  trouble  un- 
less he  can  see  his  personal  advantage  in 
disturbing  the  ]ieace  of  wrong-doers — were 
not  drawn  to  Mr.  Scott,  for  they  could  not 
understand  him.  The  sight  of  villainy  was 
to  him  a  cliallenge,  and  he  would  have  felt 
dishonored  not  to  have  accepted  it.  A  tem- 
perament such  as  that  is  not  usual,  and  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  it  was  misunderstood.  In 
casting  about  for  an  elisor  to  draw  a  grand 
jury  that  would  have  the  courage  and  intel- 
ligence to  attack  high-placed  scoundrelism 
and  break  the  ''  pulls  "  that  have  befouled 
politics  and  corrupted  justice  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, .Judge  Wallace  selected  Mr.  Scott.  He 
was  the  man  of  all  others  for  the  task,  and 
the  resulting  jury  gave  the  associated  vil- 
lainies such  a  shock  as  they  had  never  had 
before.  His  work  did  not  stop  with  the 
drawing  of  tlie  jury.  To  its  investigations 
he  gave  the  aid  of  his  knowledge  and  great 
energies.  Only  the  intervention  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  saved  the  corrupting  corpora- 
tions and  millionaires  of  the  town  from  the 
reckoning  which  they  have  so  long  staved  off. 
Of  course  Mr.  Scott  met  with  ingratitude. 
The  people  admire  and  applaud  the  Scolts, 
Imt  the  enemies  of  the  Scotts  have  longer 
memories  and  are  a  concrete  active  force  for 
vengeance.  As  a  candidate  for  ofiice  Mr. 
Scott  was  Vjeaten,  and  the  bosses  to  whom  he 
had  given  battle  saw  to  it  that  he  got  no 
nomination  from  the  conventions  of  his 
party.  Age  came  on, and  with  it  private  af- 
fliction, loss  of  property,  and  cruel  asper- 
»ioaB  upon  his  character.    The   good  and 


brave  man  succumbed.  It  is  creditable  to 
the  city's  press  that  it  recognized  Scott's  high 
qualities  and  saluted  him  when  he  had  gone. 
I  knew  the  strength  and  weaknesses  of 
his  composition.  It  can  do  him  no  ser- 
vice now  to  refer  to  either,  but  natural 
feeling  prompts  to  speech  of  a  man  who 
had  in  him  so  much  that  was  ster- 
ling. He  hated  wrong.  It  was  in  his  fibre 
to  do  that.  And  to  say  this  of  him  is  to  set 
down  that  he  was  a  rare  man,  for  he  acted 
on  his  hatred,  to  the  blighting  of  his  own 
material  prospects.  His  reward  was  in  his 
own  approval,  his  self-respect,  and  the  re- 
spect of  all  capable  of  appreciating  a  man  of 
honor. 

The  Baptist  Ministers'  Union  of  San 
Francisco  has  done  itself  the  discredit  of 
"standing  by"  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gibson,  of  the 
church  in  which  the  two  girls  were  outraged 
and  murdered.  The  other  day  the  brethren 
adopted  resolutions  setting  forth  that  Brother 
Gibson  had  "  ever  been  worthy  of  their  con- 
fidence," and  that  he  had  been  cruelly  ill- 
used  by  the  "entirely  gratuitous  and  un- 
founded accusations  of  the  press  and  insinu- 
ations of  the  court  in  a  manner  intended  to 
seriously  reflect  upon  him  as  a  man  and  a 
minister."  From  this  it  is  apparent  that 
Brother  Gibson  is  not  singular  among  the 
local  Baptist  clergy.  The  presumption  is 
that  it  was  his  manifest  want  of  ordinary 
intelligence  that  saved  him  from  arrest  on 
suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  the  murders. 
Had  his  head  contained  the  quantity  of 
brains  necessary  in  a  layman  to  take  care  of 
himself  and  his  affairs,  he  certainly  would 
have  followed  Durrant  to  prison,  for  his  con- 
duct, had  he  been  of  normal  mental  power, 
would  have  been  deemed  eminently  suspi- 
cious. No  man  in  San  Francisco  had  more 
reason  to  be  horrified  at  the  crimes  commit- 
ted^in  his  church  than  he,  and  none  would 
have  heen  more  anxious,  had  he  been  at 
once  innocent  and  of  average  mind  and 
heart,  to  throw  all  possible  light  on  the 
murders.  But  from  the  beginning  he  has 
acted  the  part  of  one  who  felt  under  no  ob- 
ligation to  assist  justice,  and  has  held  his 
tongue  with  a  persistence  that  would  be  fit- 
ting in  one  who  feared  that  to  speak  would 
be  to  put  a  halter  round  his  neck.  He  took 
the  position  that  it  was  not  his  business  to 
"aid  either  the  prosecution  or  the  defense," 
and  has  made  a  spectacle  of  himself  when- 
ever he  has  been  forced  to  appear  under  the 
public  eye.  Neither  the  police  nor  the  re- 
porters— not  trustful  classes  of  men — think 
that  Brother  Gibson  was  the  murderer,  or 
the  accomplice  of  the  murderer,  but  their 
reason  for  so  thinking  is  that  he  is  as  near 
being  feeble-minded  as  a  person  can  be  and 
remain  at  large.  They  and  the  lawyers 
have  harrassed  him  with  questions,  because 
there  is  no  telling  what  knowledge  may  be 
startled  out  of  a  secretive  simpleton.  More- 
over, Brother  Gibson's  moral  sensibilities 
are  of  an  order  that  has  revolted  everyday 
men  and  women.  The  chief  thought  in  his 
mind  when  the  discovery  of  the  body  of  the 
murdered  Williams  girl  was  announced  to 
him  by  a  frightened  and  excited  lady  was 
that  he  must  not  look  upon  it  alone  in  com- 
pany with  a  woman,  even  though  it  might  be 
of  wax,  because  its  clothing  was  disarranged. 
White  people — people  who  are  reasonably 
white  within  as  well  as  without — shrink 
from  such  modesty  as  that,  for  it  is  much 
more  shameful  than  nudity.  No  virile  man 
could  have  had  such  a  thought  at  such  a 
time.  What  mind  Brother  Gibson  has  is 
not  clean,  and  notwithstanding  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  Baptist  ministers,  the  police  are 
making  a  mistake  if  they  do  not  inform 
themselves  of  his  career  from  boyhood  up. 
It  is  reasonable  to  believe,  further,  that  he 
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could  tell  a  good  deal  more  than  he  has  done 
about  Durrant's  characteristics  and  habits. 
It  is  the  privilege  of  the  Baptist  ministers  to 
like  and  respect  Brother  Gibson,  but  there 
are  not  many  to  share  their  queer  taste. 
Let  it  be  hoped  that  they  will  not  liave  rea- 
son to  repent  them  of  their  resolutions  of 
esteem  and  sympathy.  We  may  also  hope, 
for  the  sake  of  the  community,  that  the 
Baptist  Ministers'  Association  does  not  rep- 
resent the  intellect  and  morals  of  the  de- 
nomination in  San  Francisco.  Such  clergy- 
men as  Gibson  bring  religion  into  contempt, 
and  contempt  is  the  one  thing  that  religion 
cannot  stand  up  against. 


Poor  Lord  Sholto  Douglas  is  not  being 
treated  well  in  California.  As  became  the 
traditional  nobleman,  he  was  free  with  his 
money,  and  fell  in  love  with  a  girl  of  the 
stage,  down  in  San  Bernardino;  whereupon 
the  astonished  aborigines  jailed  him  on  a 
charge  of  lunacy.  Freeing  himself,  his  lord- 
ship came  to  San  Francisco,  and,  as  was 
seemly  in  the  son  of  the  sporting  Marquis  of 
Queensberry,  attended  the  races.  To  the  re- 
porters he  said  that  in  his  notion  a  man 
should  marry  the  woman  of  his  choice,  re- 
gardless of  her  social  position.  This  view 
is  also  his  father's,  as  has  been  cabled  from 
London,  and  it  amuses  the  republican  jour- 
nalists who  have  been  following  and  baiting 
his  lordship.  They  have  also  been  amused 
because  the  young  man  is  poor,  for  they 
have  carefully  noted  for  print  that  his  coat 
is  shabby,  his  trousers  frayed,  and  his  hat 
ridiculously  out  of  date.  Lord  Douglas  is, 
perhaps,  not  a  very  wise  person,  but  it  must 
astonish  him  somewhat  that  poverty  and 
democratic  social  sentiments  excite  ridicule 
in  a  republic  where  rank  is  unknown.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  nobleman  ought  to  be 
encouraged  instead  of  being  tormented. 
Had  he  come  here  with  full  pockets,  put  up 
at  a  fine  hotel,  and  let  it  be  known  that  his 
mission  was  to  exchange  his  title  for  a  wife 
and  fortune,  he  would  have  been  i-eceived 
with  respect  and  invited  to  our  liest  houses, 
for  we  are  accustomed  to  such  noblemen. 
If  Lord  Douglass  shall  marry  his  variety 
hall  charmer,  his  caste  in  England  will  be 
neither  astonished  nor  greatly  scandalized, 
for  it  is  quite  the  thing  for  men  of  rank  oc- 
casionally to  take  their  wives  from  the  music 
halls  of  London.  Surely  our  American  girls 
of  this  degree  are  the  equals  in  all  respects 
of  their  British  sisters.  And  if  the  Califor- 
nian  singer  and  dancer  marries  a  boy  who 
adores  her,  and  has  only  a  foolish  heart 
and  no  purse  to  offer  her,  she  will  be  as 
agreeable  to  think  of  as  a  rich  girl  who 
should  sell  herself  for  a  title  no  older  or 
better  than  that  of  Douglas.  What  makes 
unpleasant  the  international  marriages  over 
which  a  patriotic  press  rages,  while  it  plays 
the  part  of  Jenkins,  is  their  mercenary 
character.  Douglas  cannot  be  accused  of 
making  merchandise  of  his  title,  and,  if  a 
fool,  he,  in  wishing  to  make  a  penniless 
actress  his  wife,  is  certainly  a  far  more  manly 
fellow  than  Count  Castellane,  or  Lord  Beres- 
ford,or  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  his  prede- 
cessor, or  the  Prince  Colonna.  Douglas 
may  be  an  ass,  but  he  is  rather  fine  in  his 
boyish  folly. 

General  satisfaction  has  been  expressed  at 
the  act  of  the  jury  in  giving  Dick  Heath  a 
verdict  for  $2,600  against  the  Examiner  for 
libeling  him.  Technically  the  verdict  was 
right,  for  Heath  was  not  present  in  the 
saloon  where  he  was  described  as  having 
been  in  a  brawl.  But  the  reporter's  authority 
was  the  clerk  of  tlie  hotel  of  which  the  bar- 
room is  a  iiart,  and  that  was  warrant  enough 
for  writing  the  story.  Nobody  supposes  that 
Heath's  reputation  was  injured  in  the  least. 
Like  as  good  and  better  men,  he  has  taken  a 
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hand  in  saloon  fights  in  his  time.     Perhaps 
the  grudging  correction  made  by  the  Exam- 
iner had  something  to  do  with  tlie  verdict. 
It  recited  unnecessarily  the  history  of  Heath's 
trials  for  the  murder  of  McWhirter  at  Fresno. 
Doubtless,  also,  the  talents  of  General  Barnes 
assisted  the  prosecution  in  gaining  the  vic- 
tory.    He  worked  with  a  will,  for  not  long 
ago  the  Examiner,  being  under  no  necesi^ity 
to  make  the  fact  known,  published  it  to  the 
world  that  his  poverty  had  obliged  General 
Barnes  to  mortgage  his  library  to  M.  H.  de 
Young.     All  these  things  contributed  to  the 
verdict,  but  the  main  reason  for  it,  I  take  it, 
was  the  desire  of  the  jury — which  reflected 
public  opinion — to  teach  newspapers  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the   pen.     It   is  known  that 
the  Exaviiner  is   rich,   and   that   $2,500  is 
nothing   to   it;    the   verdict,  therefore,   was 
given   not  to  impose  financial   punishment, 
but   to  inflict   correction   and   humiliation. 
Any  other  newspaper  in  the  city  probably 
would  have  escaped.     The  Examiner  is  dis- 
tinctly unpopular,   though   it   has   a   much 
larger  circulation  than  any  of  its  rivals.     It 
is  immeasurablj'  the  best  newspaper  in  San 
Francisco;  it  spends  more  money  for  news 
than  all  its  competitors  put  together;   it  has 
many  men  of  talent  on  its  stafl';  it  is  enthu- 
siastic in  good  works — unquestionably  it  has 
done  more  for  charity  than  any  other  one 
agency  in  the  city;  its  proprietor  is  a  young 
man  of  education,  generous  in  instinct  and 
the  reverse  of  malignant.      Yet  the  Examiner, 
through  sheer  carelessness,  or  indiSerence  to 
the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  best  part  of 
the  community,  so  frequently  ofi^ends  against 
taste   that  it  is  resented  while   it   is   read. 
With  ten-fold  the  ability  of  either  the  Chron- 
icle (whose  proprietor  these  twenty  years  has 
had  the  doors  of  society  shut  in   his  appeal- 
ing face)  or  of  the   Call  (whose  projirietor 
is   an   eljullient  rustic),  Mr.  Hearst  (whose 
social  standing  is  what  he  chooses)  publishes 
a  paper  that  is  considered   disreputable  in 
comparison  with  the  Chronicle  and  Call.    He 
does  not  fail  in  enterprise,  or  expenditure,  or 
wilfully  in  any  way.     He  is  simply  cursed 
with  a  quality  of  judgment  inferior  to  that  of 
Mr.  de  Young  and  Mr.  Shortridge.     I  observe 
that  the  country  press  is  belaboring  the  Ex- 
aminer for  its  manner  of  reporting  the  Cur- 
rant case.    The  able  interior  editors  do  not 
specify  wherein  the  paper  has  done  amiss; 
they  only  feel  that  it  has  gloated  on  the  hor- 
rors of  the  Emmanuel  Church.     As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  iVojni'ncr  has  done  excellent  work 
as  to  these  murders.     Its  verbatim  reports 
of  the  testimony  at  the  inquest  and  prelimi- 
nary  examination    have    been    invaluable. 
But  it  made  its  customary  blunder  in  print- 
ing large  pictures  of  the  clothing  of  Blanche 
Lamont.     There   was   no   reason   for   doing 
that  except  to  be  sensational,  and  therefore 
all  its  legitimate  work  has  been  blemished 
The  public  felt  the  uselessncss  of  the  pictures, 
the  straining  after  effect,  the  reveling  in  the 
terrible,  and,  not  being  discriminating,  has 
carried  its  disgust   over    to   the   admirably 
done  reports.     But  for  the  Examiner's  want 
of  judgment,  which   so  often  traps  it  into 
Buch  mistakes,  such  aflronts  to  delicacy,  it 
would   be  one  of  the  great  journals  of  the 
country,  as  it  is  now  one  of  the  great  new.s- 
papers.     As  it  is,  it  gives  an  impression  of 
irresponsibility,  and  that  is  why  a  jury  found 
a  verdict  against  it  in  the  Heath  case,  and 
why  the  public  was  gratified  by  the  verdict. 
When  years  shall  have  tamed  and  matured 
Mr.  Hearst,  he  will  publish  a  paper  that  will 
be  respected  and  relied  on  by  its  readers.  Its 
subscribers  will   become   friends  instead  of 
critics,  and  it  will  lead  the  people  as  well  as 
interest  and  entertain  them. 

The  dollar  limit  has  done  good  service  in 
San  Francisco  by  putting  a  curb  on  extrava- 
gance and  a  check  on  thievery,  but  we  are 


now  suffering  from  its  disadvantages.  The 
lawful  authority  of  the  city  government  to 
provide  food  for  prisoners  and  paupers,  fuel 
and  feed  for  the  engine  houses  of  the  fire  de- 
partment, and  to  furnish  other  needed  sup- 
plies, has  been  exhausted.  Of  course,  the 
prisoners,  and  paupers,  and  horses,  will  not 
be  allowed  to  starve,  for  San  Francisco  is 
peopled  by  human  beings,  and  private  gen- 
erosity will  do  what  the  Supervisors  cannot. 
It  is  plain  that  the  day  of  the  dollar  limit 
has  ended.  The  city  is  no  longer  in  a  dollar- 
limit  state  of  mind.  This  artificial  famine 
has  but  given  emphasis  to  the  demand  for  a 
more  liberal  policy.  While  the  Half-Million 
Club  is  marching  around  the  State  accepting 
hospitality,  and  making  arrangements  to 
give  feast  for  feast,  and  everybody  is  expect- 
ant of  the  good  times  that  are  to  come  from 
the  building  of  the  competing  San  Joaquin 
railroad,  and  the  Merchants'  Association  is 
sweeping  our  streets  as  they  never  were  swept 
before,  and  the  Harbor  Commissioners  are 
planting  the  water-front  with  trees,  and  the 
town  is  eager  to  wash  and  be  clean,  it  is  in- 
evitable that  an  era  of  public  improvements 
should  set  in.  We  shall  have  to  take  our 
chances  with  official  wasters  and  rascals. 
San  Francisco  has  run  as  a  narrow-gauge  city 
long  enough,  and  is  anxious  to  try  the  broad 
gauge.  Therefore,  we  are  having  the  last  of 
the  dollar  limit. 

Akthdk  McEwen. 


"THE  SPRING  EXHIBITION." 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Woman's  Portrait  Kxhibi- 
tion  was  to  be  seen  at  the  Hopkins  Institute,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  black  and  white  room, 
which  was  excellent,  a  worse  collection  of  pictures 
would  have  been  hard  to  tind  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  some  bore  the  signatures  of  world- 
renowned  artists.  To-day  in  the  same  building 
there  are  about  three  hundred  pictures  on  view  by 
local  artiste  and  art  students.  And  the  result  can- 
not fail  to  be  gratifying  to  the  prideof  C.ilifornians. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  American  city 
could  do  better  in  an  exhibition  of  the  same  kind. 
There  have  lieen  many  Kastern  exhibitions  in  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  and  Chicago,  which  contained 
much  more  glaringly  bad  work  and  less  that  showed 
decided  artistic  ability.  Aside  from  the  work  of 
those  who  have  already  won  for  themselves  fame, 
this  exhibition  contains  many  sketches  by  art  stu- 
dents who,  to  judge  by  what  they  have  already 
done,  are  not  wasting  their  time. 

Among  the  well  known  artists,  Keith,  of  course, 
stands  first.  He  is  well  represented  by  three  pict- 
ures: "Sunset,"  a  harves^t  scene,  with  the  last 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  casting  a  golden  glory  over 
the  fields;  a  most  aptly  named  landscape,  "  Alter 
the  First  Kains";  and  a  misty,  poetical  "Twi- 
light "  scene,  in  which  serene-eyed  cattle  calmly 
browse  by  the  side  of  a  stream,  while  from  behind 
dark  trees  a  pale  moon  throws  its  subdued  light. 
To  the  latter  picture  it  would  bo  hard  to  give  too 
much  praise.  To  those  who  know  what  Mr.  Keith 
can  do,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  his  best 
pictures.  The  pity  is  that  it  is  so  badly  hung. 
Where  it  now  hangs  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  good 
light  on  it  or  to  see  it  as  it  should  be  seen. 

John  A.  Stanton  baa  several  pictures  on  exhibi- 
tion, two  of  which  are  particularly  phasing.  Only 
after  careful  study  of  the  values  of  reflected  light 
can  such  pictures  as  "  A  Pastoral  "  and  "  Penerf 
Fishing  Village,  Brittany,"  be  produced.  Jlr. 
Stanton  is  not  so  fortunate,  however,  in  his  por- 
traits. There  is  a  hard,  woodeny  quality  about  tbo 
latter  that  is  distressing  after  having  enjoyed  hie 
wonderful  skies  and  beautiful  pastures  or  beaches. 

Mr.  Velland's  two  pictures,  "  The  Haunted 
Wood "  and  "  At  Arkville,  New  York,"  have 
)>roved  a  surprise  to  hia  friends  who  had  quite 
despaired  of  seeing  him  produce  anyihing  broader 
than  liis  usual  elaborately  finished  landscapes. 
They  show  a  marked  idvance  over  anything  wbicli 
he  has  heretofore  exhibited.  I  am  sorry,  however, 
that  he  did  not  exhibit  the  Arkville  landscaiM  as  1 
saw  it  in  hia  studio  a  few  weeks  ago.  Then  it  was 
as  dainty  a  piece  of  coloring  ;.b  one  could  find,  and 
painted  in  a  thoroughly  impressionistic  style.  His 
passion  for  detail  seems  to  nave  carried  him  away 
again,  however,  and  not  to  the  improvement  of  the 
picture. 

And  Tom  Hill — why  does  he  not  turn  hia  atten- 
tion and  his  truly  wonderful  eye  for  color  to  some 
simple  coimtry  scene  and  leave  the  Y'osemite  and 
the  snow-capped  mountains  in  peace  for  a  while? 


One  cannot  but  admire  his  work  while  one  deplores 
his  selection  of  subjects.  It  seems  a  prostitution 
of  talent  to  waste  it  painting  scenes  whose  beauty 
ami  grandeur  cannot  even  be  suggested  to  the  mind 
by  a  canvas,  when  there  is  ao  much  in  Nature 
which  by  ao  skillful  an  artist  could  be  so  reproduced 
that  it  would  give  the  keenest  delight. 

Miss  Helen  Hyde's  "  Young  Mother,"  which  was 
exhibited  at  the' Sketch  Club  some  weeks  ago,  is  a 
strong  piece  of  work — a  Dutch  interior  with  a  young 
mother  sitting  by  the  cradle  of  her  child.  A  charm- 
ing red-headed  boy  polishing  braes  is  sent  by  Miss 
Lou  Wall.  Alary  Curtia  Kichardson  has  a  couple 
of  portraits  which  are  said  to  be  good  likenesses. 
J.  £.  H.  Partington's  portrait  of  Sigmund  Beel 
shows  a  not  over-pleasing,  beefy  violinist — a  libel 
on  Mr.  Beel.  And  Misa  Evelyn  McCormick  has  a 
nightmare  in  pink  standing  before  a  strange  and 
wonderful  green  mirror — a  picture  which  hardly 
reflects  credit  on  the  judgment  of  the  jurors. 

Among  the  water  colors,  Chria.  Jorgensen's 
"Genoese  Beggar "  is  conspicuous  both  for  btauty 
of  coloring  and  strength  of  execution.  Manuel 
Urunuella  has  several  sketches  which  show  marked 
abilitv.  Miss  Lou  Wall's  two  studies  of  old  women 
are  excellent.  Miss  Clara  Curtis  has  three  very 
clever  impresaionistic  landscapes.  A  bit  of  brown 
marsh,  overhung  by  gray  sky,  is  the  best  of  several 
good  sketches  by  Miss  A.  F.  Briggs,  and  it  is  excel- 
lent. Florence  Lundborg's  pasture,  in  which  sheep 
are  grazing,  shows  artistic  feeling.  Ottilie  Lehn- 
hardt's  "  Hillside  Sketch  "  is  a  delicate  bit  of 
coloring.  A  sketch  of  marsh,  overhung  by  gray 
clouds,  through  which  the  sun  is  breaking,  by 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Keliey,  is  a  clever  piece  of  work.  "  lu 
Alameda,"  by  the  same  artist,  deserves  special 
mention  for  skillful  and  delicate  manipulation  of 
color.  Gertrude  Partington  sends  a  sketch  of  "An 
Easter  Girl "  which  auggests  Gibson.  And  the  vel- 
vet dress,  in  R.L.  Partington's  ".My  Sister,"  ia  very 
skillfully  done. 

AVilbur  A.  Reaser  has  brought  from  France  a 
style  of  painting  quite  general  there  but  not  fol- 
lowed here.  The  exhibition  of  his  work  at  Vick- 
ery's  at  once  establishes  Mr.  Reaser  as  one  of  the 
first  hall-dozen  of  local  artista.  Pictures  such  as 
Mr.  Reaser'a  "  Opal  Light,"  "Sand  Dunes  in  Hol- 
land," "  A  Nocturne  in  Green  aud  Gold,"  and  not 
a  few  others  in  this  collection,  reveal  a  man  of  un- 
usual talent.  The  seven  years  siMjnt  abroad  by  Mr. 
Keaser  have  manifestly  been  put  in  to  the  very  best 
advantage.  He  is  to  give  another  exhibition 
shortly.  A.  W. 

LILY  OF  TROY. 

On  Tuesday  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  became 
Lady  Beresford.  This  lady  has  had  a  remarkable 
career,  interesting  from  many  points  of  view.  When 
some  eighteen  years  ago  a  certain  young  lady,  Misa 
Lily  Price,  from  Troy,  N.  Y.,  appeared  at  the  Patri- 
archs' ball  in  New  Y'ork,  none  present  thought 
what  a  personage  she  would  become  in  London  and 
New  Y'ork  society.  She  was  merely  a  tall,  slight, 
blonde  young  lady,  dressed  in  white.  Her  parents 
were  in  moderate  circumstances,  which  fsict  always 
cliecks  the  belledom  of  any  young  girl,  for,  in  a 
New  York  ball-room  (observes  the  Times),  a  plain, 
rich  girl,  with  bad  manners  and  a  sour  disposition, 
is  more  likely  to  enjoy  attention  than  a  poor  |{irl  of 
rare  beauty  aud  charming  manners  and  disposition. 
One  day  New  York  was  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
Troy  maiden  had  won  the  affections  of  Mr.  Louis 
Hammersley,  a  bachelor  conspicuous  for  his  wealth 
and  mannerisms. 

The  married  life  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louia  Ham- 
mersley was  of  brief  duration ,  for  death  severed  the 
hymeneal  knot  and  left  a  very  wealthy  widow  be- 
hind to  wear  attractive  mourning.  Then,  as  every 
one  remembers,  came  the  very  extraordinary  law- 
suit, in  which  a  faithful  servant,  one  Becky  Jones, 
a  type  Wilkie  Collins  would  have  embalmed  in 
some  strange  story,  established  forever  woman's 
ability  when  interested  to  hold  her  tongue.  For 
some  reason  or  other,  while  the  w  idow  Hammers- 
ley's  comings  and  goings  were  noted,  her  carriage 
observed  in  the  park,  and  her  presence  scanned  as 
she  sat  at  the  opera,  the  widow  herself  was  not  a 
popular  personage.  Things  went  on  in  this  sort  of 
way  for  a  time,  when  that  sjirightly  young  buck, 
the  late  Duke  of  Alarlborough,  fresh  from  an  En- 
glish divorce  court,  landed  at  the  North  River 
dock.  Soon  finding  themselves  as  "two  hearts 
with  but  a  single  thought."  they  sought  the  seclu- 
sion of  the  ilayor's  olhce,  and  the  news  was  cabled 
across  the  sea  that  Blenheim  bad  a  new  mistress. 

After  many  thousands  of  the  Hammersley  for- 
tune had  been  expended  in  repairing  Blenheim,  the 
Duke  followed  the  shade  of  the  late  Mr.  Hammers- 
ley. 

Again  the  widow  returned  to  her  native  land, 
and  her  republican  kinsmen  of  high  and  low  de- 
gree hastened  to  bend  the  knee  which,  oiled  by  the 
title  of  Duchess,  allowed  them  to  do  what  they 
could  not  do  when  they  knew  the  widow  Hammers- 
ley. And  now,  as  stated  above,  the  relict  of  the 
republican  Hammersley  and  the  aristocrat  Marl- 
borough begins  a  new  life  as  my  Lady  Beresford, 
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CROCKETT'S  LATEST  STORY. 

A  San  Francisco  Newspaper  Tale  Furnishes  tlie  Plot. 

The  case  of  the  Russian  exiles,  who  escaped  from 
Siberia  and  wore  brouylit  to  San  Francisco  a  year 
or  more  ago,  has  been  taken  as  tlie  basis  of  a  thrill- 
ing story  of  adventure  by  S.  K.  Crockett,  the  Scotch 
romancer,  who  is  to-day  the  most  popular  author 
in  England.  A  few  years  ago — not  more  than  five 
— the  Rev.  Mr.  Crockett  was  a  very  hard  working 
preacher,  drawing  a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year.  To-day  he  enjoys  an  income  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  and  he  has  contracted  at  high 
prices  for  all  the  work  that  he  can  do  for  the  next 
live  years.  There  are  those  who  believe  that  in 
him  another  Stevenson  has  been  found.  The  fact 
tliat  the  story  of  these  Siberian  exiles  had  to 
travel  across  the  continent  and  the  Atlantic  be- 
fore finding  a  man  to  give  it  the  necessary  literary 
touch  emphasizes  the  position  taken  in  the  Letter 
last  week,  that  America  is  sadly  lacking  in  au- 
thors who  know  what  a  good  story  ia.  It  will  be 
remembered,  by  the  way,  that  these  exiles,  after 
some  trouble  in  the  courts,  and  becoming  the  sub- 
jects of  much  international  correspondence,  were 
exhibited  in  a  local  museum.  Their  story,  "North 
to  the  Arctic,"  is  in  a  new  book  of  short  stories, 
entitled,  "  Bog-Myrtle  and  Peat,"  published  by  the 
Messrs.  Appleton.  Here  is  an  outline  of — 
North  to  the  Arctic, 

"It  was  bad  enough  in  the  Free  Command," 
said  Constantine,  leaning  back  in  his  luxurious 
easy-chair  and  joining  his  thin  fingers  easily  before 
him  as  though  he  were  measuring  the  stretch  be- 
tween thumb  and  middle  finger;  "  but,  God  knows, 
it  was  Paris  itself  to  the  hell  on  earth  up  at  the 
Yakut  Yoort." 

The  CO  iversation  opened  in  this  striking  manner 
was  held  in  a  London  drawing-room,  and  Constan- 
tine Nicolai  was  the  speaker.  There  were  three 
Russians  caged  up  togetlier,  all  Kazan  University 
men,  and  exiled  to  Siberia  for  reading  Herbert 
Spencer,  who  is  regarded  ae  a  dangerous  teacher  in 
Russia.  Arrived  at  Siberia,  they  were  separated. 
Nicolai,  b.-cause  his  friends  paid  for  it,  was  allowed 
to  have  a  tent  all  to  himself. 

"  One  day,"  he  says,  "I  had  a  letter  stealthily 
conveyed  to  me  from  Big  Peter  to  say  that  he  and 
Leof  were  resolved  on  escaping.  They  had  a  boat, 
he  said,  concealed  about  eight  miles  up  the  Lena 
under  some  w'illows  on  a  stagnant  backwater.  They 
intended  to  try  for  the  north  as  soon  as  the 
water  opened,  and  hoped  then  to  go  towards  the 
west  and  Wrangel  Island,  where  they  felt  pretty 
sure  of  being  picked  up  by  American  sealers  by  the 
month  of  August  or  September. 

"  This  letter  stirred  all  my  soul.  I  did  not  be- 
lieve rightly  in  their  chance.  It  is  seldom,  I  knew, 
that  whalers  come  that  way  or  enter  far  enough 
through  the  Straits  of  Behring.  Still,  undoubt- 
edly, a  few  did  so  every  year.  It  was  worth  risk- 
ing, anyway,  for  any  kind  of  action  was  better  than 
that  ghastly  wearing  out  of  body  and  fatty  degener- 
ation of  soul.  One  or  two  more  letters  passed, 
stimulated  by  the  tobacco  money,  and  the  day  of 
rendezvous  was  fixed. 

"  Leof  and  Big  Peter  were  to  make  their  own 
way  down  the  river,  hiding  by  day  and  traveling 
by  night,  I  was  to  iio  straight  across  country  and 
meet  them  at  the  tail  of  the  sixth  island  above  Bu- 
lun.  So,  very  quietly,  I  made  my  preparations, 
and  laid  in  a  store  of  frozen  meat  and  fish,  together 
with  a  fish-spear,  which  I  cached  due  south  of  my 
Yoort,  never  by  any  chance  allowing  myself  to  take 
a  walk  towards  the  north,  the  direction  in  which  I 
would  finally  endeavor  to  escape.  It  was  very 
lonely,  for  I  hid  no  one  to  consult,  and  no  friend 
to  whom  to  intrust  any  part  of  my  arrangements. 
But  the  suspicion  of  the  Yakuts  was  now  very  con- 
siderably allayed,  for,  said  they,  he  is  now  well 
fed.  A  dog  in  good  condition  does  not  go  far  from 
home  to  hunt.  He  will,  therefore,  stay.  Tliey 
knew  something  about  dogs,  for  they  tried  their 
hunting  condition  by  running  a  finger  up  and  down 
the  spine  sharply.  It  that  member  was  not  cut, 
the  dog  was  in  good  condition. 

"At  last,  in  the  dusk  of  night  in  early  summer, 
when  the  mosquitoes  were  biting  with  all  tlieir 
first  fury  and  it  was  still  broad  day  at  10  o'clock,  I 
started,  walking  easily  and  conspicuously  to  the 
south,  sitting  down  occasionally  to  smoke  as  though 
enjoying  the  night  air  before  turning  in,  lest  any  of 
my  hosts  should  chance  to  be  awake.  Once  out  of 
eight  of  the  Yoort,  I  went  quickly  to  my  cache  of 
provisions,  and,  shouldering  the  whole,  I  turned 
my  face  towards  the  river  and  the  Northern  Ocean. 

"  I  had  not  gone  far  when  I  struck  the  track 
which  led  along  the  riverside  in  the  direction  of 
Bulun.  There,  to  my  intense  horror,  I  saw  a  man 
sitting  still  in  a  Siberian  cart  within  a  few  hundred 


yards,  apparently  waiting  for  me  to  descend.  I 
gave  myself  up  for  lost,  but,  nevertheless,  made  my 
way  down  to  him.  He  was  a  young  man  with  an 
uncertain  face,  and  weak,  shifty  eyes." 

But  he  served,  and  Nicholas  was  taken  a  good 
distance  on  his  journey.  Soon  he  found  his  two 
friends,  and  they  pressed  on  to  the  north : 

"  Specially  were  we  safe  in  that  we  h.id  chosen  to 
go  to  the  north.  Had  we  Hed  to  the  east,  we  would 
have  been  pursued  by  swift  horses;  to  the  west,  the 
telegraph  would  have  stopped  us ;  to  the  south,  the 
Altai  and  Himalaya,  to  say  nothing  of  three  thou- 
sand miles,  barred  our  way.  But  no  escape  had 
ever  been  made  to  the  north,  and,  so  far  as  we 
knew,  no  attempt. 

"  One  evening,  while  I  was  rowing,  bending  back, 
far  too  weary  to  be  conscious  of  any  additional 
fatigue,  Leof,  who  happened  to  be  resting,  cried  out 
suddenly,  "  The  Arctic  Ocean  1  "  And  there,  blue 
and  clear,  through  the  narrow  entrance  of  a  chan- 
nel half  filled  with  drift  ice,  lay  the  mysterious 
ocean  of  which  we  had  thought  so  long.  The  wind 
had  been  due  from  the  north,  and  therefore  in  our 
teeth,  so  tliat  not  till  now  had  we  any  chance  of 
sailing.  Now,  however,  we  rigged  a  sail,  and, 
passing  over  the  bar,  we  felt  for  tlie  first  time  the 
lift  of  the  waves  of  the  Polar  Sea. 

"  Day  by  day  we  held  on  to  the  eastward,  coast- 
ing along  almost  within  hail  of  the  lonely  shore. 
Often  the  ice  threatened  to  close  in  upon  us.  Some- 
times the  growling  of  the  pack  churned  and  crackled 
only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out.  One  night  as  we  lay 
asleep — it  was  my  watch,  but  in  the  great  silence  1, 
too,  had  fallen  asleep— Big  Peter  waked  first,  and, 
in  his  strong,  emphatic  fashion,  he  rose  to  take  the 
oars.  But  there  before  us  were  three  boats'  crews 
within  half  a  mile,  all  rowing  towards  us,  while  a 
mile  out  from  shore,  near  the  edge  of  the  pack,  lay 
a  steamer,  blowing  ofi'  steam  tlirough  her  escape 
valves,  as  though  at  the  end  of  her  day's  run. 

"As  we  woke,  our  first  thought  was,  Lost!  For 
we  had  no  expectation  that  any  vessel  save  a  Rus- 
sian cruiser  could  be  in  these  waters.  But  out 
from  the  stern-sheets  of  the  leading  cutter  fluttered 
the  blessed  Stars  and  Stripes.  My  companions  did 
not  know  all  tlie  happiness  that  was  included  in 
the  sight  of  that  ensign.  Leof  had  reached  for  his 
case  knife  to  take  his  life,  and  I  snatched  it  from 
him  ere  I  told  him  that  of  all  peoples  the  Amer- 
icans would  never  give  us  up. 

"  We  were  taken  on  board  the  United  States 
8earch-ve3>el  Concord,  commissioned  to  seek  for 
the  records  of  the  lost  American  Polar  expedition 
There  we  were  treated  as  princes,  or  as  American 
citizens,  which  apparently  means  the  same  thing. 
That  is  all  my  yarn.  The  Czar's  arm  is  long, 
but  it  does  not  reach  either  London  or  New  York." 

"And  Leof  and  Big  Peter?"  I  asked,  as  Con- 
stantine ceased  speaking.  As  though  with  an  effort, 
he  recalled  himself. 

"Big  Peter,"  he  said,  "  is  at  St.  Louis.  He  is  in 
the  pork  trade,  is  married,  and  has  a  large  family." 

"  And  Leof?  " 

"Ah  Leof!  he  went  back  to  Russia  at  the  time 
of  the  former  Czar's  death,  and  has  not  been  heard 
of  since." 

"And  you,  Constantine,  you  will  never  put 
your  nose  in  the  lion's  den  again — you  will  never 
go  back  to  Russia?  " 

Almost  for  the  first  time  throughout  the  long 
story,  Constantine  looked  me  fixedly  in  the  eyes. 
The  strange  light  of  another  world,  of  the  fatalist 
East,  looked  plainly  out  of  his  eyes.  Every  Rus- 
sian carries  a  terrible  possibility  about  with  him 
like  a  torch  of  tragic  flame,  ready  to  be  lighted  at 
any  moment. 

"  Tiiat  is  as  may  be,"  he  said  very  slowly;  "it 
is  possible  that  I  may  go  back  —  at  the  time  of 
other  deaths,  and  —  also  —  not  —  return  —  any — 
more."     • 


A  Prussian  officer  quartered  in  Alsace  one  day 
visited  a  chapel  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
Greatly  surprised  at  seeing  a  silver  mouse  among 
the  votive  offerings,  he  demanded  an  explanation 
from  an  "intelligent"  native  who  was  showing 
him  round.  "  An  entire  quarter  of  the  town,"  the 
Alsatian  proceeded  to  relate,  "was  once  invested 
by  an  army  of  mice,  which  constituted  a  veritable 
plague.  Then  a  kind-hearted  lady  took  it  into  her 
head  to  get  a  silver  mouse  made  and  to  present  it 
to  the  Virgin.  A  week  afterwards  all  the  mice  had 
disappeared."  The  oflicer  burst  out  laughing  and 
exclaimed:  "What!  are  the  people  in  this  coun- 
try so  stupid  as  to  believe  such  things!"  "Oh, 
no,"  promptly  responded  the  Alsatian,  "  for  if  we 
did  we  should  long  since  hive  offered  the  Virgin  a 
silver  Prussian." — Le -Petit  Farisian. 


A  friend  met  Francis  Parkman  one  day  walking 
along  the  street  leading  a  street-boy  with  either 
hand.  "  What  in  the  world  are  you  doing,  Park- 
man?"  asked  his  friend.  "I  found  that  Johnny 
here  had  eaten  all  of  the  apple,  instead  of  dividing 
with  his  little  brother.  I  am  going  to  buy  another 
for  the  younger  boy,  and  make  fotinny  watch  him 
while  he  eats  it." — Youth's  Companion. 


TRAVELING  NEWSPAPERS. 

The  Colorado  silver  men  are  about  to  inaugurate 
a  novel  style  of  educational  campaign.  W.  E. 
Godfrey,  a  newspaper  writer  well  known  in  San 
Francisco,  where  for  several  years  he  was  engaged 
on  the  local  dailies,  is  the  chief  promoter  aud  the 
manager  of  the  enterprise.  Mr.  Godfrey's  scheme 
is  nothing  less  than  the  publishing  in  all  the  cities 
and  towns  of  the  United  States,  Europe,  and  Asia 
of  a  weekly  paper  devoted  to  tlie  preaching  of  free 
coinage  of  silver  at  a  ratio  of  16  to  1.  This  journal 
is  not  to  be  published  simultaneously  in  all  these 
cities.  It  will  one  week  be  published  in  one  city, 
and  the  next  week^in  the  next  on  the  route,  and 
so  around  the  world.  That  ia  the  plan  at  present, 
though  of  course  the  Colorado  hope  is  that  bi- 
metallism will  triumph  in  the  United  States  before 
Mr.  Godfrey  leaves  this  continent,  thus  saving  the 
expense  of  going  farther  and  depriving  Mr.  God- 
frey of  a  pleasant  journey. 

The  literary  and  business  forces  are  now  being 
gathered  in  Denver,  and  it  is  likely,  so  Mr.  God- 
frey writes  to  the  Letter,  that  at  least  one  otiier 
former  San  Franciscan  will  be  on  the  staff  of 
"  Around  the  World."  It  must  not  be  thought 
that  Colorado  mine  owners  expect  to  furnish  all 
the  capital  necessary  for  the  publication  of  this 
paper  all  the  way  from  Denver  to  Boston,  and  from 
Boston  to  Constantinople,  and  thence  to  Yokahoma 
and  San  Francisco,  and  back  to  Denver  again.  The 
expectation  is  that  the  expenses  of  publication  at 
least  will  be  met  by  the  local  advertising  and  sub- 
scriptions obtained  in  each  place.  Mr.  Godfrey 
expects  to  intro  luce  Cairo  and  Calcutta  to  the  glib 
and  persuasive  American  advertising  solicitor. 

The  idea  of  publialiing  a  paper  en  route  is  not 
altogether  new,  though  this  is  the  first  time  a 
political  movement  has  made  use  of  the  scheme. 
Two  Paris  reporters  are  now  traveling  around  the 
world  paying  their  way  largely  by  a  similar  enter- 
prise. They  started  from  the  office  of  Le  Figaro  on 
January  8tti  with  pockets  empty.  At  a  cafe  where 
they  were  known  they  made  five  francs  by  drawing 
caricatures,  one  of  the  two  being  an  artist.  They 
sent  back  letters  to  the  Paris  papers  as  they  trav- 
eled, and  thus  made  money  enough  to  carry  them 
to  Nice  where  the  first  number  of  En  Route  was 
published.  At  the  head  of  its  columns  the  follow- 
ing address  is  given:  "Editorial  and  Business 
Office:  The  World."  The  principal  club  of  Nice 
gave  them  a  banquet,  after  which  the  two  travelers 
lectured  upon  their  journey,  and  concluded  their 
entertainment  with  songs  and  monologues  written 
by  themselves,  which  were  full  of  "  local  hits  "  and 
were  as  enthusiastically  appreciated  as  they  were 
richly  rewarded.  They  found  themselves  possessed 
of  so  much  money,  in  fact,  that  they  purchased 
two  bicycles,  aud  on  the  evening  of  their  departure 
gave  a  champagne  supper  to  their  friends. 

They  reached  the  Italian  frontier  at  last,  but  it 
cost  them  nearly  a  hundred  francs  to  cross  the 
boundary,  for  the  customs  officers  collected  a  he.ivy 
duty  on  their  bicycles,  to  pay  which  again  brought 
them  to  the  verge  of  penury.  At  last,  however, 
they  reached  Genoa.  There  two  Genoese  papers, 
the  Secoto  Decimono  and  the  Cajforo,  ordered  arti- 
cles from  them,  and  they  were  presented  by  the 
editorial  staffs  of  the  two  journals  to  the  students 
of  the  city  university,  who  hired  them  to  give  a 
lecture  and  entertainment  at  the  JarJin  d'ltalia. 
Up  to  the  latest  heard  from  them  they  have  pub- 
lished but  one  copy  of  their  paper.  They  promise 
others,  however,  before  they  reach  San  Francisco. 

Grant  Allen  relates  that  he  was  sitting  one  day 
under  the  shade  of  the  Sphinx,  turning  for  some 
petty  point  of  detail  to  his  Baedeker's  guide-book. 
A  sheik  looked  at  him  sadly  and  shook  his  head. 
"  Murray  good,"  he  said,  in  a  solemn  voice  of  warn- 
ing; "  Baedeker  no  good.  What  for  you  use  Bae- 
deker?" "No,  no;  Baedeker  is  beat,"  answered 
Mr.  Allen;  "why  do  you  object  to  B.iedeker?  " 
The  sheik  crossed  his  hands  and  looked  down  on 
him  with  the  pitying  eyes  of  Islam.  "  Baedeker 
bad  book,"  he  repeated;  "  Murr.iy  very  good! 
Murray  s.ay,  'Give  the  aheik  half  a  crown;'  Bae- 
deker say,  '  Give  the  sheik  a  ahilling.'  " 


An  interesting  insight  into  the  w-ays  of  the  ultra 
new  woman  was  furnished  by  the  testimony  in  a 
London  court  of  iVIrs.  Beauclerk,  a  stock  broker. 
Mrs.  Beauclerk  testified  that  she  employed  her 
husband  in  her  office,  but  that  she  dismissed  him 
from  her  employ  last  August  because  of  certain  de- 
relictions of  duty.  Whenever  she  went  out  she 
used  to  lock  the  door  of  her  private  oflice.  "  Do 
you  mean  to  say,"  asked  the  Solicitor-General, 
"that  if  you  saw  the  man  you  had  sworn  to  honor 
and  obey  writing  in  your  private  room  you  would 
be  so  hard-hearted  as  to  say,  ' Out  you  go?  '  "  "I 
should,  certainly,"  was  the  answer. 


ARTHUR     McE  WEN'S     LETTER. 


THE  GOSPEL  OF  EFFORT. 

Review  of  a   Booh   by  a  Scientist  Wlio  Agrees  With 
the  Reu.  Mr.  Herron. 

Had  the  Rev.  Mr.  Herron  been  a  man  of  science 
instead  of  a  man  of  theology,  he  might  have  writ- 
ten a  book  which  lias  just  appeared  from  the  press 
of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  "Evolution  and  Effort  and 
their  Relation  to  Religion  and  Politics,"  by  Mr. 
Edmond  Kelly,  of  New  York.  Those  whom  Prof. 
Herron  has  interested  in  the  bringing  about  of  a 
more  equitable  economic  system  from  the  stand- 
point of  higher  Christianity  will  find  in  this  book 
a  reason  outside  of  insDiration  for  the  same  work. 
Though  Mr.  Kelly  is  quite  evidently  a  man  of  un- 
orthodox belief  he  appeals  to  all  church  men  to  do 
the  reform  work  which  is  necessary,  and  he  points 
out  the  best  way  of  going  about  it.  The  book  is 
worth  careful  reading  by  every  student  of  practical 
politics  and  economics. 

The  author  asks  himself  that  question  which  all 
have  some  time  asked :  What  is  the  use  of  effort, 
why  struggle  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  world, 
if  the  laws  of  evolution  will  not  permit  rapid  ad- 
vance? To  this  his  answer  is  that  the  gospel  of 
of  evolution  has  been  misinterpreted ;  rightly  un- 
derstood it  rescues  the  destiny  of  man  from  his 
environment  in  order  to  restore  it  to  himself.  For 
evolution  is  playing  a  very  different  part  in  tlie  de- 
velopment of  the  human  race  from  that  which  it 
played  in  that  of  the  loner  animals.  Before  its 
procesfes  were  interfered  with  by  human  faculties 
of  intelligence  and  choice,  environment  was  every- 
thing ;  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  were  as 
completely  subject  to  what  was  pernicious  in  it  as 
to  wliat  served  slowly  to  select  and  favor  the  indi- 
viduals least  fitted  to  survive;  and  though  certain 
environments  contributed  to  the  survival  of  contin- 
ually higher  types,  others  permitted  only  of  the 
survival  of  continually  lower  types;  so  that  while 
one  set  of  conditions  produced  man,  others  de- 
stroyed all  life  save  that  of  the  sage  brush  in  the 
desert  or  lichens  in  the  arctic  zone.  If  we  attempt 
to  contrast  the  i>rocess  of  evolution  in  the  world 
before  the  advent  of  man  with  the  process  since  the 
advent  of  man  we  shall  be  struck  by  the  fact  that 
in  its  first  phase  it  encounters  no  conscious  or  in- 
telligent opposition  anywhere,  whereas  man  is  to- 
day opposing  it  strenuously  at  every  step.  More- 
over, we  shall  also  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  the 
more  intelligent  and  strenuous  the  efi'ort  of  opposi- 
tion, the  higher  is  the  type  of  man  produced.  And 
so  the  role  of  human  effort  in  evolution  becomes 
the  determining  factor  in  human  destiny.  If  this 
be  the  ca'e,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  to 
distinguish  which  forms  of  nature  are  on  our  side 
and  which  on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  so  that  we 
may  favor  the  one  and  resist  the  other. 

Mr.  Kelly  counts  religion  among  the  great  forces 
in  the  world.  We  tend,  he  says,  to  regard  religion 
too  little  as  a  force,  too  much  as  an  institution. 
And  yet  regarded  as  a  force  religion  is  probably  the 
greatest  ally  man  has ;  regarded  as  an  institution 
she  has  been  sometimes  in  the  past,  and  doubtless 
is  still  to  a  less  extent  to-day,  his  greatest  enemy. 
The  author's  purpose,  therefore,  is  to  rescue  the 
force  from  the  institution ;  to  establish  its  place  in 
the  new  process  of  evolution  in  man  as  contrasted 
with  the  old  process  which  preceded  man ;  to  de- 
termine the  limits  of  human  effort — how  they  are 
determined  by  environment  and  how  far  they  de- 
pend upon  conscious  choice.  Mr.  Kelly  opposes 
Herbert  Spencer's  laissez  faire  with  what  he  calls 
the  "  gospel  of  effort,"  and  he  proves  the  one  to  be 
far  truer  to  the  highest  scientific  truth  of  the  day 
than  the  other. 

In  the  course  of  evolution  man  became  different 
from  the  lower  animals  more  by  virtue  of  his  moral 
than  by  virtue  of  his  intellectual  qualities.  Grad- 
ually the  pleasure  that  attends  the  exercise  of  any 
eelf-improving  faculty  converted  the  arduous  exer- 
cise of  self-restraint,  under  the  compulsion  of  fear, 
into  a  willing  exerci.=e  of  self-restraint,  under  the 
stimulus  of  love  of  approbation.  Meanwhile  there 
gradually  developed  in  man's  mind  a  faculty  of  at- 
taining abstract  ideas,  and  out  of  that  faculty 
sprang  speculation  regard inghis  origin  and  mission. 
These  and  other  kindred  questions  have  been  de- 
fined as  religious.  Religion  created  a  new  e^t  of 
motives.  Human  effort  has  been  directed  against 
the  animal  instincts — that  is  to  say,  against  those 
very  qualities  which,  through  the  jirocess  of  evolu- 
tion, had  put  man  at  the  head  of  the  predatory 
system.  Man  learned,  too,  how  to  utilize  the 
very  forces  of  nature  which  tended  to  destroy  him, 
and  has  succeeded  in  violating  some  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Evolution  without  as  yet  ex- 
hibiting any  fatal  symptom  of  degeneration.  On 
the  contrary,  not  only  does  he  still  maintain  his 
place  at  the  head  of  the  animal  kingdom,  but  his 
supremacy  seems  to  be  more  and  more  finally  and 
absolutely  determined.    To-day  man's  whole  exist- 


ence is  a  tribute  to  what  human  nature  can  do  in 
its  battle  with  Nature. 

As  already  said,  Mr.  Kelly  lays  strong  emphasis 
on  the  point  that  religion  must  not  be  confounded 
witli  the  institutions  that  have  grown  up  out  of  it. 
Religion  fighting  Christian  civilization  with  the 
sword  of  Mahomet  was  a  scourge;  religion  fighting 
the  advancement  of  knowledge  with  a  papal  bull 
was  equally  a  scourge;  but  neither  of  these  attacks 
upon  the  progress  ol  man  is  to  be  attributed  to  re- 
ligion ;  both  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  human  in- 
stitutions which  grew  up  in  the  name  of  religion 
and  in  spite  of  it.  It  must  be  recognized,  more- 
over, that  to  a  large  part  of  civilized  humanity  tlie 
church  is  religion ;  ami  so  long  as  this  is  the  case 
the  church  must  not  only  be  tolerated,  but  respected 
and  maint.iined,  even  by  those  who  denounce  its 
superstitions  and  dfeplore  its  error.  There  has 
grown,  however,  and  is  growing  daily,  a  conviction 
that  the  church  is  not  doing  the  work  which  it 
should  do  in  the  world ;  and  nowhere  is  this  fail- 
ure more  conspicuous  than  in  those  countries 
where  monarchical  or  aristocratic  institutions  have 
given  way  to  popular  government.  Christian 
ethics,  the  author  holds,  are  out  of  touch  with  the 
needs  of  humanity.  Christ  preached  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  a  conquered  province.  Obedience  was  the 
cardinal  virtue  of  public  life  not  only  at  the  time 
of  Christ,  but  for  fifteen  centuries  after  him.  As  a 
guide  to  individual  conduct  Christ's  teaching  is  a 
potent  factor  for  good ;  as  a  guide  to  public  conduct 
it  is  entirely  without  force  or  effect. 

Mr.  Kelly  reviews  the  course  of  politics  in  the 
United  States,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
only  through  religion  as  he  understands  it  can  the 
work  of  regeneration,  so  much  needed,  be  accom- 
plished. Ambition  and  self-interest  are  not 
enough.  They  have  been  tried  and  have  not  been 
sufficient.  The  religious  spirit — remembering  al- 
ways that  by  religious  spirit  is  meant  the  desire 
and  resolution  to  fight  animal  instincts  in  so  far  as 
it  clashes  against  spiritual  instincts  essential  to 
social  life — pervades  the  people.  This  must  be 
used  to  overthrow  the  political  machine  and  allow 
the  people  to  control  tneir  own  affairs  and  work  out 
the  reforms  so  much  needed. 

If  the  clergy  were  persuaded  that  the  duty  of  a 
citizen  to  study  social  problems  and  organize  for 
the  purpose  of  solving  tliem  was  as  paramount  as 
that  of  charity  and  unselfishness,  it  is  difiicult  to 
conceive  how  priests  and  ministers  could  fail  to 
urge  this  duty  upon  their  parishioners.  Nor  should 
their  words  consist  of  vague  exhortations  to  public 
spirit.  The  clergy  do  not  confine  themselves  to 
vague  exhortations  when  the  life  of  some  charity 
or  mission  is  at  stake.  They  organize  societies, 
they  raise  subscriptions,  they  appoint  times  and 
places  for  meetings,  they  select  committees,  and 
they  take  all  steps  that  are  necessary  to  put  the 
machinery  in  operation  to  obtain  tangible  results. 
He  would  have  all  religious  people,  whether  Jews 
or  Gentiles,  Presbyterians  or  Catholics,  working 
together.  He  would  not  have  the  churches  as  such 
interfere  in  politics,  but  he  would  make  them  the 
centres  for  what  he  might  have  called  good  govern- 
ment clubs,  and  he  suggests  that  the  churches 
could  do  no  better  work  than  give  up  every  Sunday 
evening  to  the  holding  of  meetings  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  citizen  on  the  questions  of  the  day  and 
in  his  duty  to  the  state. 

The  daily  press  Mr.  Kelly  considers  almost 
worthless  as  an  educating  influence.  Exposed  as 
it  is  to  commercial  competition,  the  press  perpet- 
ually tends  to  descend  to  the  level  of  the  newspaper 
which  appeals  most  successfully  to  the  lowest  tastes 
in  the  community.  He  would  appeal  to  the  same 
sentiment  that  establishes  private  hospitals  and 
universities  to  subsidize  an  independent  weekly 
press  of  high  tone  and  broad  spirit  in  which  the 
information  on  public  affairs  and  men,  that  the 
commercial  press  would  not  publish,  should  be 
given  to  the  public. 

The  practical  part  of  this  book  is  not  nearly  so 
satisfactory  as  the  theoretical.  Mr.  Kelly  will  not 
find  the  churches  adopting  his  grand  plan  of  re- 
form, not  until  there  are  many  more  Herrons  in 
the  pulpits  at  any  rate.  He  has  nevertheless  made 
a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  reform  litera- 
ture of  the  day,  one  taking  new  ground  and 
answering,  as  those  who  read  his  book  will  be  con- 
vinced, the  foolish  doctrines  of  those  who  crj' 
"  Hands  oft!  Leave  evolution  to  take  its  course." 
[This  book  is  for  sale  by  the  Popular  Book  Store,  10 
Post  street.  

"  Didn't  you  say  you  were  an  Episcopalian?  " 
"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  old  man;  "I'll  tell  ye  how 
it  is.  Last  spring  I  went  down  to  New  Orleans 
visitin',  and  while  I  was  there  T  went  ter  church, 
and  it  happened  to  be  an  Episcopalian  one,  and 
among  other  things  I  heard  'em  say  that  they'd 
left  undone  them  things  they'd  oughter  done  and 
done  them  things  they  hadn't  oughter  done;  and 
I  said  to  myself,  '  That's  just  my  fix,  too,'  and  since 
then  I've  always  considered  myself  an  Episco- 
palian." 

"Well,"  said  I,  as  I  shook  the  old  man's  hand, 
"if  your  ideas  of  an  Episcopalian  are  correct,  we 
are  the  largest  denomination  in  the  world." — Chi- 
cago Xeui. 


AOUTRANCE. 


(France,  XVU.  Century.) 

'  Heigho!    Why  the  plague  did  you  wake  me — 

It  3  barely  an  hour  after  four? 
My  head,  too,  is — ah  I    I  remember 

That  little  affair  at  the  shore. 
Well,  I  had  forgotten  completely; 

I  must  have  been  drinking  last  night — 
Rapiers,  West  ^^ands,  and  sunrise — 

But  whom,  by  the  way,  do  I  fight? 

'  De  Genlis !    Ah,  now  I  recall  it — 

He  started  it  all,  did  he  not? 
I  drank  to  his  wile — but,  the  devil! 

He  needn't  have  gotten  so  hot. 
Just  see  what  a  ruHler  that  man  is 

To  give  me  a  challenge  to  fight — 
And  only  for  pledging  milady 

A  half-dozen  times  in  the  night. 

'Ah,  well,  it's  a  beautiful  morning, 

The  sun  just  beginning  to  rise — 
A  glorious  day  for  one's  spirit 

To  pilgrimage  off  to  the  skies- 
God  keep  mine  from  any  such  notion — 

This  duel  a'  oulrance,  you  see — 
I  haven't  confessed  for  a  month  back, 

And  haven't  had  breakfast,  taut  pu! 

'  Well,  here  we  are,  first  at  the  West  Sands! 

The  tide  is  well  out — and  how  red 
The  sunrise  is  painting  the  ocean — 

Is  that  a  sea-gull  overhead? 
And  here  come  De  Genlis  and  Virron — 

Messieur.'--,  we  were  waiting  for  you 
To  complete,  with  tl  e  sea  and  the  sunrise. 

The  charming  effect  of  the  view. 

'  Are  we  ready?    Indeed,  we  are  waiting 

Your  orders,  Marigny  and  I^ 
On  guard  then  it  is,  we  must  hasten; 

The  sun  is  already  quite  high. 
Where,  now,  would  you  like  me  to  pink  you? 

I've  no  choice  at  all,  don't  you  see. 
And  any  spot  you  may  desire 

Will  be  coiiitciKible  for  me. 

'  From  this  hand-shake,  I  judge  I  was  drinking 

Last  night,  with  the  thirst  of  a  fish— 
I've  vigor  enough,  though,  to  kill  you, 

Mon  ami,  .and  that's  all  I  wish; 
Keep  cool,  keep  your  temper,  I  beg  you — 

Don't  fret  yourself;  now  by  your  leave, 
I'll  finish  j'ou  off — help,  Marigny! 

His  sword's  in  my  heart,  I  believe. 

'God!    God!    What  a  mortification! 
The  Amontillado  last  night — 
Was  drinking,  you  know,  and  my  hand  shook  ; 

My  head,  too,  was  dizzy  and  light. 
And  I  the  best  swordsman  in  Paris ! 

No  priest,  please,  for  such  as  I  am — 
I'm  going — good-hye,  my  Marigny; 
De  Genlis,  my  love  to  Madame." 

— Rvbert  Cameron  Rogers. 


CAN    THE  ENGLISH   SEE  A    JOKE? 

A  practical  joker  in  Chicago  telegraphed  to  Eng- 
land on  All  Fools'  Day  that  a  Dr.  Wheeler  had  die- 
covered  the  microbe  of  death,  and  by  its  destruc- 
tion hoped  to  guarantee  the  perpetuity  of  human 
life.  This  proposition  is  reverberated  back  to  us  in 
the  London  Spectator  through  two  heavy  columns 
of  serious  review,  in  which  it  is  pointed  out  that  Dr. 
Wheeler's  discovery,  if  true,  will  be  a  curse  to  the 
race,  for  death  is  a  benevolent  provision.  Tfiis 
calls  to  Nym  Crinkle's  mind  that  some  years  ago 
there  was  in  Brooklyn  a  jubilee  of  colored  men  in 
celebration  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
Our  festive  friend,  Mr.  Joseph  Howard,  Jr.,  wrote 
a  graphic  account  of  this  jubilee  for  the  New  York 
Tiiiii's  and  ended  his  reix)rt  with  these  words: 
"And  everything  was  lovely  and  the  goose  hung 
high."  In  the  course  of  weeks  there  came  from 
England  the  Pall  Mall  Oazelte,  containing  an  ele- 
phantine review  of  this  celebration,  touching  upon 
the  world-wide  benefits  of  emancipation  and  the 
progress  humanity  was  making  towards  universal 
freedom.  liut  the  grave  and  beautifully  written 
article  ended  in  this  way:  "But  why  a  goose 
should  hang  high — why  a  goose  should  contribute 
to  the  loveliness  in  hanging  high,  or  why  a  goose 
at  all  on  this  memorable  occasion,  we  cannot  for 
the  life  of  us  see.  There  are  some  occult  considera- 
tions in  American  emancipation  which  remain  to 
be  studied  by  Englishmen." 


There  is  a  new  anecdote  current  in  England 
about  Maria  Edgeworth's  excessive  plainness  of 
feature.  Once,  wnen  she  was  calling  on  Mrs.  Crof- 
ton,  that  lady's  little  daughter  said :  "  Mamma,  is 
it  that  ugly  lady  who  tells  such  pretty  stories?" 
"  Hush,  hush,"  said  her  mother,  when  Miss  Edge- 
worth  laughingly  remarked :  "Now,  Fanny,  don't 
try  to  keep  the  truth  down,  for  I  am  ugly  and  I  do 
tell  pretty  stories." 


ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


OF  BOOKS  AND  THEIR  MAKERS. 

I  dropped  into  a  bookstore,  a  faehionable  one 
rather,  and  looking  over  the  new  books  met  with  a 
great  pile  of  yellow  covered  literature  which  caused 
me  at  once  to  exclaim:  "Hello,  what  new  sensa- 
tional novel  have  we  here?"  But  on  looking  closer 
I  found  that  these  brilliant  books  were  works  on 
finance — "  Coin's  Financial  School."  Surprised  at 
finding  so  many  volumes  of  such  a  character  in  a 
store  so  largely  given  up  to  novels  and  magazines, I 
asked  the  clerk  if  they  sold  any  of  these  free-silver 
books,  and,  to  my  astonishment,  he  replied:  "We 
sell  more  of  these  just  now  tlian  anything  else. 
That's  a  new  lot  we  got  in  this  morning.  At  eight 
o'clock  wo  had  on  hand  quite  as  many  as  there  are 
there  now  and  before  noon  they  were  gone,"  which 
means  that  the  gospel  of  free  silver  has  found  a 
prophet  in  a  young  man  named  W.  H.  Harvey. 
Gold  standard  men  will  not  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  over  three  hundred  thousand  of  Mr.  Harvey's 
"Financial  School"  have  been  sold,  and  this  is 
butone  of  several  books  he  has  written  on  the  same 
subject.  The  personal  history  of  this  young  man 
is  interesting.  He  has  been  described  by  an  East- 
ern paper  as  a  small,  nervous  man,  forty-two  years 
of  age.  He  was  born  in  Virginia,  and  was  educated 
for  the  law.  He  practiced  for  a  while  in  Cleve- 
land, 0.,  wbere  he  was  a  p.ariner  of  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Bronn.  This  was  in  1878.  He  married  into 
the  McCormifk  family  of  reaper  fame,  and  was  for 
a  time  the  attorney  and  adjuster  for  the  company. 
He  came  West  and  tried  ranching  and  silver  pros- 
pecting. He  made  money,  which  he  invested  in 
property.  The  last  panic  cleared  Mr.  Harvey  out. 
He  managed  to  get  a  few  thousand  dollars  from  the 
wreck,  and  went  to  Chicago.  Mr,  Harvey  started 
to  publish  a  weekly  paper  in  the  autumn  of  1893. 
He  called  it  Coin.  It  lasted  two  months.  Then 
came  his  first  work  on  political  economy,  "  A  Tale 
of  Two  Nations."  It  didn't  succeed.  Then  came 
"Coin's  Financial  School,"  which  has  made  Mr. 
Harvey  a  comparatively  wealthy  man. 

The  American  woman  who  wishes  to  know  how 
a  cultured  Frenchman  regards  her  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  much  that  will  be  pleasing  to  her  in 
a  book  just  published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  "  The 
Women  of  the  United  States,"  by  M.  C.  de  Var- 
igny.  He  met  with  only  one  class,  evidently,  for 
it  is  of  those  who  live  in  fine  houses  that  he  writes. 
M.  de  Varigny  attributes  much  of  the  peculiar 
position  of  American  woman  to-day  to  the  fact  that 
she  is  allowed  to  make  her  choice  of  marriage  in- 
dependent of  sordid  considerations.  The  utter  ab- 
sence of  the  dot  as  a  feature  of  social  life  has  in  his 
view  been  in  great  measure  responsible  for  this. 
"  Ameriran  independence,"  he  says,  "could  not 
submit  to  the  restless  anxiety  of  parents  and 
friends,  their  matchmaking  and  discreet  arrange- 
ments. The  absence  of  the  dot  removed  the  chief 
element  in  the  affair  and  left  only  a  question  of 
personal  taste.  Jloreover,  the  hearts  of  the  lovers 
being  alone  at  stake,  the  intercessors  became  use- 
less, and  the  simplest  thing  was  to  leave  the  young 
people  to  their  own  devices.  So  it  fell  to  the  young 
girl  to  form  her  own  com-t  about  her ;  to  make  her 
own  choice ;  to  do  what  seemed  best  for  her,  and  to 
admit  to  the  number  of  her  suitors  only  tliose  who 
seemed  to  her  to  combine  the  traits  which  she  de- 
sired in  a  husband." 

He  knows  a  certain  type  of  millionaire  very 
well.  "He  loves  money  because  money  is  the 
visible  and  tangible  stamp  of  success.  For  himself, 
however,  he  uses  but  little  and  asks  for  but  little  of 
it.  It  is  the  wife  who  is  his  lu.xury,  as  she  is  his 
instrument  for  spending  money,  and  millionaire 
though  he  be,  or  may  become,  his  life  is  one  of  in- 
cessent  labor  and  overwhelming  cares.  One  can 
with  difficulty  imagine  the  great  display  which  the 
wife  of  the  wealthy  banker  or  well  known  merchant 
makes  in  her  palace  on  Fifth  avenue,  while  from  his 
simple  manner  and  often  neglected  appearance  the 
husband  might  be  taken  at  first  .'^ight  for  a  mer- 
chant in  less  than  moderate  circumstances." 

Writing  on  the  present  craze  for  slum  stories  the 
Timn-Herald  of  Chicago  says :  The  mere  journal- 
ist is  eagerly  invited  into  the  little  sanctum  behind 
the  book  shop,  and  his  project  for  a  romance  dealing 
with  the  blood-stained  tenement  in  Mulberry  Bend 
or  the  crowded  sweat  shop  in  Polk  street  hearkened 
to  with  respect  and  even  avidity.  The  magazines 
print  sketches  of  people  we  meet  instead  of  impos- 
sible romances  about  people  the  like  of  whom  no- 
body ever  met.  Residence  in  the  college  settle- 
ment in  the  slums  is  a  sure  passport  to  the  favor  of 
the  editor.  ■'  Chimmie  Fadden  "  wins  as  many 
admirers  as  Endymion.  Ouida,  with  lier  brilliant 
gallery  of  immoral  lords  and  doubtful  duchesses, 
has  gone  into  the  court  of  bankruptcy,  while 
George  Moore,  with  his  servant  girls  and  jockeys, 
is  an  autoiTat  to  cringing  publishers.  Even  George 
Meredith  yields  to  the  new  taste,  and  the  American 


publishers  of  his  latest  serial  announce  with 
modest  pride  that  the  next  installment  will  include 
a  realistic  description  of  a  prize  fight  in  the  White- 
chapel  district.  There  is  doubtless  a  certain  mor- 
bidness in  the  new  eagerness  of  the  more  comfort- 
able cla.sses — for  as  they  are  the  hook  buyers 
shrewd  diagnosis  of  their  taste  guides  the  publish- 
ers— to  learn  how  the  other  halt  lives.  Perhaps  it 
is  another  evidence  of  that  degeneration  which  a 
profound  German  critic  discovers  alike  in  a  taste 
for  bric-a-brac  and  a  fancy  for  Wagner.  Yet  there 
is  in  it  a  note  of  hope  for  society,  if  not  for  litera- 
ture. If  man  be  a  humane  being,  knowledge  of  such 
conditions  as  are  depicted  in  -Arthur  Morrison's 
"  Tales  of  Mean  Streets  "  will  surely  impel  him  to 
toil  for  their  amelioration.  If  selfishness,  rather 
than  altruism,  he  his  dominant  force,  he  still  must 
be  moved  to  action  by  recognition  of  the  power  for 
danger  that  rests  with  the  wretched  denizens  of  a 
city's  slums — a  power  that  will  housed  if  patient 
endurance  be  pressed  beyond  its  limits.  Dickens 
abolished  imprisonment  for  debt  and  reformed  the 
Yorkshire  schools  by  weaving  reality  into  romance. 
Besant's  dream  of  a  people's  p.alace  in  "  All  Sorts 
and  Conditions  of  Men  "  has  been  realized  in  brick 
and  mortar.  Perhaps  the  new  school  of  writers  in 
exploiting  the  slums  for  literary  purposes  may 
hasten  the  abolishment  of  slums— an  end  not 
wholly  Utopian  and  which  would  remove  the  most 
threatening  obstacle  to  the  continued  rule  of  the 
forces  of  law  and  order.  r^ 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


Mr.  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins  is  himself  dramatiz- 
ing his  novel,  "  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda." 

It  is  said  that  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton  is  the  origi- 
nal from  whom  Mr.  Meredith  drew  his  "  Diana." 

Charles  A.  Dana  of  the  New  York  Sun  is  about  to 
publish  a  volume  on  "  The  Art  of  Newspaper  Mak- 
ing." 

Swinburne  is  fifty-eight  years  old,  is  five  feet 
high,  and  has  a  ghastly  face  and  a  head  of  unkempt 
hair. 

The  title  of  the  volume  upon  which  M.  Alphonse 
Daudet  is  now  engaged  is  reported  to  be  "Le  Sou- 
tien  de  Famille  "  (The  Family's  Mainstay). 

Walter  Besant  won't  write  a  line  under  the  set- 
tled rate  of  10  guineas  ($52..50)  per  thousand  words, 
and  none  of  the  publishers  have  struck  against  it. 

The  forthcoming  subscription  edition  of  Richard 
Realf's  verses  will  contain  one  hundred  and  sixty 
poems.  A  biographical  sketch  and  three  portraits 
of  Realf  will  be  included  in  the  volume. 

Rudolph  Hemings,  of  London,  is  writing  an  epic 
poem  which,  when  completed,  will  contain  2,000 
stanzas  of  from  500  to  700  words  each.  It  is  a  his- 
tory of  Enijland  from  the  time  of  William  the  Con- 
queror up  to  the  time  of  James  II. 

Mrs.  Marie  Robiason-Wright,  the  Mexican  trav- 
eller and  writer,  received  the  highest  price  ever 
paid  for  a  newspaper  article — $20,000,  in  gold,  paid 
to  her  by  the  Mexican  Government  for  an  illus- 
trated article  on  Mexico  in  the  New  York  World. 

Another  hook  of  Napoleonic  memoirs  is  an- 
nounced by  the  Appletons.  It  will  embody  the  re- 
collections of  an  aide-de-camp  of  Napoleon,  the 
General  Count  de  Segur,  who  saw  much  service  un- 
der the  empire,  and  is  said  to  have  put  a  great  deal 
of  interesting  anecdote  into  hia  narrative. 

Horace  White,  of  the  New  Y'ork  Post,  has  written 
"  Money  and  Banking,"  the  object  of  which  is  to 
show  "how  the  laws  of  money,  universal  in  their 
nature,  have  worked  themselves  out  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent."  The  argument,  therefore,  is 
pointed  with  historic  illustrations.  The  chapters 
include  special  references  to  the  suljjects  of  money, 
legal  tender,  the  gold  standard,  and  the  Brussels 
monetary  conference. 

The  Spaniards  claim  the  dramatist  Echegaray  as 
the  chief  of  their  own  mathematicians;  they  fur- 
ther claim  for  him  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the 
first  mathematicians  of  the  world.  Long  before  he 
ever  thought  of  writing  plays  he  had  become  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  at  the  Escuela  de  Caminos, 
at  Madrid,  an  ini-titution  where  he  had  achieved 
remarkable  triumphs  as  a  hoy.  He  was  forty-two 
before  his  first  drama  was  produced.  That  is 
twenty-one  years  ago.  He  is  now  the  author  of 
fifty  plays. 

Mr.  Crockett,  the  Scotch  novelist,  is  thus  re- 
ported in  a  contemporary :  "  Every  morning,  sum- 
mer or  svinter,  I've  had  my  cold  tub  and  am  ready 
to  begin  work  by  half-past  four.  I  should  feel  I'd 
missi  d  one  of  the  keenest  pleasures  of  life  in  miss- 
ing the  sunrise.  I  always  go  out  to  look  at  it,  no 
matter  how  busy  I  may  be.  I  seem  to  see  the 
world  recreated  then,  and  to  share  in  the  sense  of 
being  newly  born  myself.  Perhaps  I've  gone  to 
bed  discouraged,  feeling  it  is  not — never  can  be — in 
me  to  do  the  work  I  would  do.  But  in  the  dawn 
everything  seems  possible  to  mo.  Six  hours'  sleep 
is  all  I  take,  because  it  is  all  I  need." 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DCCinENTaL   HOTEL, 


SAN    FRANCISCO. 


A  QUIET  HOME,  CENTRALLY  LOCATED. 


FOR      THOSE 


COMFORT     AND 


WM.     B.    HOOPER,    Manager, 


Giant  powder  Company, 

Consolldeiteci. 

The  office  of  the  above  Comp.iny  lias  been  removed  to 

430  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


LOUIS    FALKENAU, 
STATE    ASSAY    OFFICE, 

Kemoved  to 
434  CALirORNIA  ST.,        Near  Montgomery, 


$150   for   a   Summer   Home. 

Beautiful  lots,  60x150  each,  at  Alto  on  the  North  Pacific 
Coabt  Railway,  only  40  minutes'  ride  from  San  Francisco,  (or 
S150,  in  easy  monthly  payments.  No  Saloona  or  other 
Nuisances  Allowed.    For  Maps  and  full  particulars,  apply 

J003T    &.    WOOLLEY, 
4  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


HUDSON  RIVER  DYEINO  AND   CLEANING  WORKS. 

409  Sutter  St.  Telephone  5309. 

Ladies'  Ball  and  Party  Dresses  cleaned  with  greatest  care. 
Geuts'  Coala,  Vests  and  Pants  Cleaned,  Dyed,  and  He- 
paired  in  Best  Style  at  Lowest  Prices. 
Carpets  cleaiied,  3c  a  yard.     Renovatlnt;  a  Specialty. 

LACE  CURTAINS  AND  BLANKETS  CLEANED, 
Goods  called  for  and  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  City  free 


HOWABD  E.  WRIQH 


LE  ROY  G.  HARVEY  &  GO. 


SIS  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO, 


CALIFORNIA. 


REAL  ESTATE,  INSURAHCE,  FIHANCIAL  AGEHTS. 

Dealers    in    FIRST-CLASS    LOANS,    REALTY 

BONDS,  and  CORPORATION  SECURITIES. 

RENTS  COLLECTED  and  entire  charge 

taken  of  Property. 


MARTIN    RASCHEN, 

GENERAL    INSURANCE. 
Telephone   272.  210  Sansome   St. 

Agents  for  San  Francisco — Gemiania  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
of  New  York;  Hanover  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York. 
United  Firemen's  Insurance  Co.  of  Philadelphia ;  Sun  In- 
Office  of  London. 


pELL  AND  DEVISADEKO  STS.-FINE  7  ANI> 

8  room  flats,  corner  Fell  and  Devisadero; 
reached  by  three  lines  of  cars;  newj  sanitary 
plumbing;  rents  low.  Apply  at  room  6,  fifth  floor, 
222  Sansome  street. 


HQTWE    TO    CREDITORS. 

Estate  of  Charles  Audlauer,  deceased. 

Notice  Is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned.  Admlnlstrfttor 
of  the  Estate  of  the  said  deceased,  to  the  creditors  of,  and  all 
persons  having  claims  agiiiust,  the  said  deceased,  to  exhibit 
them  with  thu  necessary  vouchers,  ivlthln  four  (I)  months 
after  the  first  publication  of  this  notice, to  the  said  Adminis- 
trator at  his  oulce,  819  Pine  street,  San  Francisco,  Californta, 

of 

State  of  California. 

A.   C.  FRKE8E, 
Admlnlstra  tor  of  the  Estate  oF  Charles  Audlauer,  dcooaaod 
Dated  at  tjan  Francluco,  April  1,  I8<.ir<. 
J.  D.  Sullivan,  Attorney  for  Administrator, 

'iVi  Pine  street,  Ban  Franolsoo,  Califoruia. 


ARTHUR       McEWBN'S     LETTER. 


THE  GARRICK  THEATRE. 

Manafield'a  New  House — Oscar  Wilde's  Latest  Play — 
Frank  Maya's  Success. 

IS'ew  Yobk,  April  25,  1895. 
Things  theatrical  are  livelier  now,  toward  the 
close  of  the  season,  than  they  have  been  since  the 
season  opened — a  most  unusual  thing.  Califor- 
nia will  be  glad  to  know  that  Frank  Mayo — 
splendid,  stalwart,  ruddy  Frank  Mayo — has  at  last 
escaped  from  Davy  Crockett  and  the  wolves  which 
cost  him  so  many  years  of  his  life,  and  has  made  a 
hit  with  his  dramatization  of  Mark  Twain's  "  Pud- 
d'nhead  Wilson."  To  be  sure,  the  piece  is  not  up 
to  the  standard  which  Mayo  set  for  himself  in  the 
olden  days  before  he  made  his  unfortunate  success 
with  Crockett,  but  it  is  a  change,  and  reveals  to 
the  world  that  Mayo  is  really  one  of  the  most  ver- 
satile and  capable  actors  on  the  American  stage. 

While  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  merit  of  the  acting  in  "  Trilby,"  there  is  noth- 
ing but  praise  for  the  play  itself.  Paul  Potter  is 
the  hero  in  dramatic  circles.  This  is  not  his  first 
api)earance  as  a  playwright,  but  it  is  his  first  pro- 
nounced success,  and  no  doubt  soon  his  name  will 
b  -come  as  well-known  as  that  of  Bronson  Howard. 
For  Pant  Potter  is  a  man  of  great  fcilent  to  whom 
fortune  has  not  been  as  kind  as  she  has  been  to 
others  far  his  inferiors.  It  was  he  who  conceived 
the  idea  of  Town  Topics,  and  gave  it  the  wide  ad- 
vertisement which  made  its  early  success.  I  took 
him  to  task  one  night  in  the  Astor  House  for  de- 
scending to  write  such  clever  but  corrupting  stuff 
as  that  which  gave  Town  Topiegits  great  boom,  and 
his  defense  was  characterietic,  "  M'hy,  my  boy,  I 
had  to  do  something  startling  to  .ittraci.  I  could 
get  no  cheaper  advertisement  for  my  paper  than  to 
be  arrested  for  saying  wicked  things.  Every  sug- 
gestive story  was  w  orth  a  liundreJ  subscribers,  and 
every  arrest  a  tbousand.  But  I  didn't  intend  al- 
ways to  keep  up  that  gait."  In  the  seven  or  eight 
years  thathave  passed  since  Potter  left  Town  Topia, 
iie  has  wandered  much  and  done  many  things,  and 
sometimes  his  luck  has  been  very  bad,  but  now  he 
is  on  the  high  road  to  fortune  and  the  sort  of  tame 
he  deserves.  "Trilby"  is  packing  the  Garden 
Ttieatre  every  night.  Palmer  and  the  Harpers 
cannot  be  making  less  than  three  thousand  a  week 
out  of  it,  and  it  is  good  for  a  dozen  road  companies 
and  several  seasons  to  come,  for  Du  Mauricr's  story 
may  be  the  fad  of  a  year,  but  Potter's  play  will  last 
longer.  What  a  fortunate  lot  the  Harpers  are — 
they  will  make  as  much  in  a  week  off  the  play 
alone  as  they  paid  Du  Maurier  for  the  book.  And 
they  appreciate  the  value  of  the  property,  for  tliey 
won't  allow  even  as  much  as  a  newspajier  cut  to  be 
made  of  the  characters  without  being  given  the 
credit  and  obtaining  the  copyright. 

But  1  intended  to  write  not  of  these  things,  but 
of  Kichard  Mansfield  and  his  new  theatre.  At  last 
we  have  seen  the  rejuvenated  Harrigan'8,and  a  great 
change  has  been  ti  uly  wrought.  One  would  hardly 
recognize  the  place.  .Mansfield  has  always  been 
noted  among  actors  for  h  is  artistic  taste,  and  he  has 

f>roved  it  to  the  world  at  large  in  the  decoration  of 
lis  new  house,  which,  as  I  ha\e  before  written,  he 
calls  the  Garrick,  because  of  his  admiration  for 
that  versatile  actor,  and  which  was  opened  on 
Tuesday  evening,  the  anniversary  of  Shakespeare's 
birth.  Mansfielil  has  regarded  the  comfort  of  his 
l>layer8  aod  their  hearers  by  providing  large  and 
well  appointed  dressing-rooms  for  the  former,  and 
broad,  easy  chairs  and  a  handsome  lounging-room 
for  the  latter.  Directly  under  the  stage  he  has  fit- 
ted up  a  greenroom  for  his  company,  and  under 
the  lobby  is  what  he  has  called  a  Pompeiian  re- 
freshment-room, in  which  are  couches  and  foun- 
tains, ferns,  flowers,  and  flower  girls,  where  one 
can  take  a  lady  between  acts  and  have  an  ice.  The 
Garrick  is  not,  by  any  means,  the  most  gorgeous  of 
local  playhouses,  but  it  is  easily  the  most  artistic. 
The  act  drop,  for  instance,  is  a  view  of  Stratford 
Church  from  the  Avon,  painted  as  if  in  water 
colors,  and  into  the  walls  a  dark  oak  frame  has 
been  set,  making  the  curtain  seem  a  beautiful 
painting  hung  uixjii  the  wall. 

"Arms  and  the  .Man,"  with  which  the  Garrick 
was  opened,  has  been  seen  here  before.  A  splendid 
house  greeted  Mr.  Mansfield  and  he  made  one  of 
his  characteristic  speeches,  in  which  he  told  New 
York  how  much  he  hoped  to  do  for  dramatic  art  in 
his  new  home.  I  am  told  that  before  very  long 
Mansfield  will  produce  the  new  Trilby,  the  man 
Trilby,  Nodier's  Trilby,  in  a  drama  of  his  own  con- 
structing. 

Great  things  are  to  be  expected  from  this 
venture  of  Mansfield's.  In  the  first  place,  Mans- 
field is  the  only  actor  controlling  a  theatre  in 
the  city ;  he  is  Edwin  Booth's  successor,  for  since 
Booth's  unfortunate  experiment  the  stage  has  been 
surrendered  to  the  box  office.  Mansfield,  too,  is  a 
youn^  man  who  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  he 
yet  will  prove  bis  right  to  stand  beside  the  greatest 


men  the  stage  has  known,  and  he  is  willing  to  risk 
his  own  money  in  the  proving  as  he  did  in  Kichard 
III.  The  man  who  at  thirty-eight  years  of  age  can 
make  tor  himself  the  name  that  Mansfield  has,  and 
take  the  position  as  the  first  actor  of  the  land  that 
he  now  does,  may  surely  be  expected  to  do  greater 
things  by  the  lime  he  is  forty-eii;ht.  And  he  has  only 
been  on  the  stage  twelve  or  thirteen  years.  He 
was  not  born  in  this  country  as  I  have  seen  ao  often 
stated,  but  in  the  little  island  of  Heligoland. 
When  a  youth  he  came  to  this  country,  where  his 
mother,  Erminia  Eudersdorff,  had  established  her- 
self as  a  music  teacher.  He  went  to  school  in 
Boston  and  for  a  time  went  to  Harvard.  Then  he 
became  a  dry  goods  clerk  in  Jordan  &  Marsh's  big 
store  in  Boston.  But  he  longed  for  an  artist's  life 
and  went  to  Europe  to  study  painting.  He  still 
pursues  the  art  graphic,  and  tlie  pictures  of  his 
I  have  seen  in  his  house  on  West  Eightieth  street 
might  be  exhibited  by  any  student  without  fear  of 
the  critics.  But  he  soon  determined  that  he  could 
never  be  a  great  artist  and  forsook  the  palette  f  jr 
the  stage,  or  rather  the  drawing-room,  for  at  first 
he  was  an  entertainer  after  the  style  of  Grossmith- 
He  came  to  this  country  with  one  of  D'Oyley 
Carte's  companies,  which  was  a  failure  financially, 
and  the  young  actor  joined  A.M.  Palmer's  old  Union 
Square  company,  and  after  a  time  played  Baron 
Ci.evrial,  a  part  that  .Stoddard  had  refused.  'Tlie 
company  went  on  the  road  and  in  San  I'rancisco 
Mansfield  made  a  hit  as  the  tenor  in  "  trench 
Flats."  He  tried  starring  for  a  time,  but  it  was  a 
failure,  and  after  several  years  of  varied  work  he 
went  to  Boston  to  play  Ko  Ko  in  the  "Mikado." 
■There  he  obtained  from  Archibald  ClaveringGunter 
the  manuscr  pt  of  "Prince  Karl,"  and  supported 
by  the  Boston  Museum  company  he  made  the  hit 
of  the  season ;  brought  the  piece  to  New  York  and 
again  made  a  hit;  organized  a  new  company  and 
from  that  day  on  has  been  a  star.  AVhat  he  will 
achieve  no  one  can  foretell. 

On  Monday  night  Charles  Frohman  produced 
Oscar  Wilde's  farce-comedy,  "  The  Importance  of 
Being  Earnest."  This  play,  if  it  may  be  honored 
with  so  dignified  a  title,  is  the  flimsiest  bit  of  a 
thing,  very  bright  in  the  first  act,  but  gnwiug 
more  dull  as  it  proceeds.  Nevertheless,  it  will  be  a 
financial  success,  and  while  it  may  not  have  a  long 
run  here,  it  is  certainly  good  for  a  season  on  the 
road.  There  has  been  no  manifestation  of  disap- 
proval at  Mr.  Krohman's  production  of  a  work  by 
the  disgraced  Wilde,  and  while  the  play  is  running 
in  London  without  the  author's  name  on  bill- 
boards or  programmes,  Mr.  Frohman  has  made 
bold  use  of  the  name  here.  It  would  bj  waste  of 
space  to  give  the  plot  of  the  pieci-,  for  the  skeleton 
is  but  poorly  articulated. 

The  Kendals  close  another  farewell  season  on 
Saturday  evening.  Tliese  very  good  people  now 
call  themselves  Americans,  no  doubt  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  tliat  they  have  made  over  half  a  million 
out  of  the  American  people.  They  go  to  England 
shortly  and  promise  not  to  return  for  at  least  five 
years,  but  they  will  hardly  be  able  to  keep  their 
promise.  Flvdley. 

A   TRAVESTY  ON  FOOTBALL. 

Whatever  the  attitude  of  the  Harvard  faculty 
may  be  on  the  football  question  there  cannot  be 
much  doubt  as  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  under- 
graduates. By  far  the  best  gag  in  the  Hasty  Pud- 
ding Club's  operetta  which  was  given  in  New  York 
rec-ently  (says  the  .Sun)  was  aimed  at  the  anli- 
lootball  men.  The  Prince  of  Darkness  asks  to  be 
amused  and  one  of  his  court  suggests  a  game  of 
football. 

"That  brutal  sport!  Never!"  exclaims  the 
Prince. 

"  Not  the  game  as  it  once  was  played,  your  High- 
ness," says  the  attendant,  "but  football  as  the 
faculty  want  it  played." 

A  referee  in  evening  dress  walks  on  the  stage 
with  a  nice  little  goal  decorated  with  ribbons.  Six 
young  men  saunter  out  on  either  side.  They  wear 
the  regulation  padded  breeches  and  football  shoes. 
The  rest  of  their  costume  is  correct  for  evening 
dress.  'They  throw  ofi'  their  Inverness  coats  and 
hand  their  opera  hats  to  attendants.  A  coin  is 
tossed  for  the  ball.  The  players  take  sides.  The 
captain  of  one  team  taps  one  of  his  men  on  the 
shoulder,  and  says : 

"  Beg  pardon?" 

"Certainly,  old  chap;  can  I  do  anything  for 
you?" 

"  Yaas,  thanks,  take  this  ball  through  the  cen- 
tre." 

The  centre  rush  places  a  handkerchief  under  his 
knees  and  bends  over.  The  quarterback  gives  him 
the  signal  in  a  leisurely  way.  The  centre  rush 
]>laces  the  ball  tenderly  in  the  quarter  back's  arms, 
and  he  in  turn  hands  it  carefully  to  the  man  who 
has  been  requnsted  to  take  it  through  the  centre. 
This  man  lights  a  cigarette,  and,  witii  the  ball  un- 
der his  arm,  strolls  across  the  stage  where  the  op- 
posing team  is  lined  up.    A  player  is  in  his  way. 

"Beg  pardon,  old  chap,"  says  the  man  with 
the  ball.  "  but  would  vou  mind  standing  one 
Bide?" 

"  Certainly  not,  I  assure  you,"  and  as  he  stands 


aside  the  ball  is  carried  through  and  a  touch-down 
is  scoreil.  The  players  on  both  sides  clap  their 
hands.  A  goal  is  kicked  without  interference,  and 
then  tea  is  served  to  both  teams.  A  player  in  the 
second  half  shrieks. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  old  chap;  really  I  do,"  says  the 
man  opposite  him.  "I  didn't  know  that  I  was 
stepping  on  your  foot." 

And  so  the  game  proceeds  in  a  ladylike  manner 
that  would  make  a  progressive  euchre  party  eeem 
frivolous  by  contrast.  The  college  men  in  the  au- 
dience laughed  until  they  cried  at  this  burlesque, 
and  it  was  apparently  near  enough  to  the  Harvard 
faculty's  idea  to  be  recognized. 


Mauvais',  709  Market  St.    Sheet  .Music  at  half- 
price.    Pianos:  Decker  &  Son  ;  Marshall  &  Wendell. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOOD  WORK. 


FAIR  PRICES. 


JAMES  H.   BARRY, 

PRINTER, 

■THE  STAR"  OFFICE,  4:9  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


THE  POPULAR  BOOKSTORE 

CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH 
ANY  BOOK  IN  PRINT 

10  POST  STREET,  S.  F.,  CAL. 


mm  Miu  mnm  vintages 

GoM  Me.Ul,  Paris  Exposition,  1S89. 
Gold  Medal,  MiJwinter  Fair,  1894. 

No  banqiic-t  or  dinner  is  complete  without 

Cresta  Blanca  wine. 
See  that  the  words  CRESTA  BLANCA  are 

on  every  bottle.     None  others  genuine. 

Send   tor   new  price   list. 

CHAS.   A.    WETMORE, 

325  Pine  Street. 


DR      H.    W.     HUNSAKER, 

Has  moved  to 
114     GKARY     STREET, 

And  Invites  his  friends  ami  patrons  U»  nail  and  Inspect  his 
new  offices.  General  Surgery  and  diseases  of  the  Eve.  Ear, 
Noseen'l  Throat  are  given  special  attention.  Office  Hours, 
12  to  3  and  7  to  8  P.  M.     Teleplione  Main  66>1. 


DUNHAM,  CARRIGAN  &  HAYDEN  GO. 

Incorporated  February  7th  18&8. 

17  AND  19  Beale  St.,    18,  20,  22,  24aMAiN  St. 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Umm,  IRON,  SIE[L  AND  BRASS 
GOODS. 

RAILROAD.  MINING   AND   MILL  ;SUPPLIES. 

IRON  PIPE,  TUBES,  FITTING,  ETC. 

NEW    YORK    OFFICE: 
107     CHAMBERS    STREET. 


THE   PRESS    CLIPPING   BUREAU, 

510  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  8.  F. 


TKLEPUONE.  Ma 


MRS.  NETTIE     LI  A  I  D 

HARRISON'S     riAMrv 

INYIGORATOR 


SOFTENS.  Beautifies  and  Pre- 
aervea  Hair  from  Falling  Out. 
Strips  advance  of  Grayness.  In- 
duces  Vigorous  Secretion  of  the 
Natural  Colorinc  Pigment, 

Continued  application  cauaes 
Rich  and  Luxurious  Ualr  to 
Grow  on  Bald  Heads. 

Is  Guaranteed  to  be  Better  than 
any  other  Hair  Vigor  made. 

Free  from  any  Poison. 
PRICE.  H.OO. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

MRS      NETTIE      HARRISON, 

40  Oeary  St..  San  Franciico  OaJ. 


ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


HER  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

Have  you  seen  The  Larht  No,  no,  not  the  quick- 
darting  bird  that "  at  lieaven'e  gate  sings,"  but  the 
little  yellow  monthly  that  has  just  appeared — the 
San  Francisco  Chap  Jlouk — sad  proof  that  we  are 
not  out  of  the  world,  but  strictly  in  it.  I  have  not 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  Bruce  Porter  and  Gclett 
Burgess,  the  editors  of  this  Beardsleyesque  publi- 
cation' but  I  am  quite  sure  that  they  give  afternoon 
teas  and  talk  with  a  beautiful  "  lilhp."  It  is  so 
awfully  artistic,  there  is  so  much  margin  to  the 
pages,  and  the  head  of  the  Ijird  on  the  cover  looks 
so  much  like  the  head  of  a  Swinerton  bear  that  one 
ia  sure  that  The  Lark  is  the  work  of  artists.  But 
really  the  little  thing  is  not  so  unforgiveable  with 
all  its  affectations  and  up-to-date  nonsense.  The 
salutatory  is  quite  a  joyful  little  bit  of  English  and 
I'm  going  to  copy  it : 

"  A  new  note — some  of  the  joy  of  the  morning — 
sei  here  for  the  refreshment  of  our  souls  in  the 
heat  of  mid-day.  With  no  more  sei-ious  intention 
than  to  be  gay — to  sing  a  song,  to  tell  a  story ;  and 
when  this  is  no  longer  to  our  liking — when  the 
spring  calls,  or  the  road  invites — then  this  little 
house  of  pleasure  will  close  its  doors;  and  if  you 
have  cared  for  our  singing,  and  would  have  more  of 
it,  then  you  must  follow  us  a-field.  For,  after  all, 
lliere's  your  place  and  ours — there  you  may  hear 
the  birds  calling,  and  see  trees  blowing,  and  know 
the  great  content  of  the  earth.  Meantime,  shut  in 
the  town,  we  thall  blow  our  nickel  jnpe,  to  make 
you  believe  it  is  a  reed,  and  that  you  dance,  gar- 
landed, to  its  piping." 

Oh,  happy  and  gay  young  creatures !  I  wonder  if 
you  both  are  married?  1  must  decline  the  invita- 
tion to  follow  you  a-field' — it  isn't  a  lady's  place. 

I  discoursed  some  time  since  on  the  lady  burglar- 
catcher,  who  was  then  much  in  evidence  in  San 
Francisco.  Another  lady  nuisance  has  now  ap- 
peared— she  comes  from  one  of  those  terrible  Mid- 
dle States  where  they  have  lady  whitecaps.  This 
lady  sat  in  her  seat  in  the  theatre  refusing  to  allow 
the  men  who  were  beyond  her  to  pass  out  during 
an  intermission.  The  men  called  tlie  policeman ; 
the  policeman  called  the  manager,  and  the  manager 
decided  that  as  the  lady  had  paid  for  her  seat  she 
couldn't  be  forced  to  move.  \A'hereat,  so  the  papers 
say,  the  men  sat  dow'n  and  the  audience  loudly  ap- 
plauded the  lady  whose  knees  barred  the  way. 
'Ibis  soit  of  thing  is  shameful.  It  will  force  men 
to  treat  us  as  if  we  were  men,  and  that  would  be 
about  as  great  a  calamity  as  could  befall  us ;  only 
one  thing  could  be  worse — to  ignore  us  altogether. 
Of  course,  if  that  Lady-with-the-Knees  had  been  a 
man  there  would  have  been  a  row  and  something 
of  a  fuss  for  a  minute,  and  then  the  men  who 
wanted  to  go  out  would  have  had  their  way.  But 
they  couldn't  strike  the  lady,  and  the  lady  knew 
it.  If  a  woman  had  wanted  to  pass  that  lady  you 
may  be  certain  that  she  would  have  passed. 
Man's  chivalry  is  our  defense  from  physical  force, 
and  the  Salvation  Army  gu-1  who  goes  about  eager 
for  opportunities  to  slap  men  and  the  Lady-with- 
the-Knees  are  doing  their  best  to  force  men  either 
to  treat  us  as  physical  equals,  or,  as  Ouida  once 
put  it,  "  to  kick  us  back  into  the  harem." 

If  a  certain  little  woman  who  gave  a  very  swell 
entertainment  during  the  week  does  not  go  upon 
the  stage  before  very  long,  I  am  no  prophet  of  evil. 
She  knows  that  she  is  pretty  and  she  believes  that 
she  is  clever,  and  she  has  an  estate  to  draw  upon — 
what  more  can  be  needed?  The  rialtos  are  crowded 
with  managers  who  could  prove  to  this  ambitious 
woman  that  she  could  take  the  place  of  Neilson, 
succeed  Modjeska,  rival  Bernhardt  and  Duse.  It 
is  well  for  her  that  a  Charles  Locke  is  not  about, 
or  her  head  would  be  turned,  and  off  she  would  trot 
to  Paris  for  those  new  gowns,  which  are  the  basis, 
and  generally  the  culmination,  of  the  rich  amateur's 
stage  career. 

He  was  a  dry  goods  man  and  his  store  iaon — well, 
I  won't  say  where  it  is,  for  he  mightn't  like  it.  He, 
poor  man,  had  been  telling  me  of  his  woes,  all  un- 
conscious of  the  fact  that  his  words,  as  he  spoke, 
were  being  mentally  turned  into  so  many  lines  of 
the  Letter.  And  what  think  you  was  the  greatest 
of  his  sorrows — a  very  wealthy  lady  whom  he 
termed  a  dead  beat.  He  spoke  of  several  of  these 
expensive  friends  of  his.  One,  1  remember,  a 
widow  who  lived  on  California  street,  and  who 
owed  for  fine  laces  and  dainty  silks  the  modest  sum 
of  eleven  hundred  dollars.  He  was  grieved  that 
another,  who  lived  far  out  on  Washington  street, 
should  give  splendid  entertainments,  while  slie 
owed  him  nearly  two  thousand  dollars.  I  naturally 
asked  him  why  he  allowed  such  bills  to  run  up. 
"What  can  I  do?"  he  inquired  by  way  of  reply. 
"If  1  should  shut  them  off  it  would  be  years  and 


years  before  I  was  paid,  if  I  ever  was.  So  I  have 
to  risk  more  in  order  to  be  sure  that  I  get  any." 

"And  I  sujjpose  you  make  the  rest  of  us  pay  for 
the  delinquencies  of  those  women  ?  " 

"To  be  frank  about  it,  we  have  to." 

"  Then  I  wish  you  would  do  business  on  a  cash 
basis,"  I  said. 

"Then,  madam,"  he  replied,  "half  the  women 
in  San  Francisco  would  go  uuclothed."       Betty. 


JACK'S   CONFESSION. 

I  intend  writing  of  the  row  between  Betty  and 
myself,  and  I  don't  propose  to  put  my  own  name  at 
the  end,  for  I  am  not  desirous  of  being  called  a 
fool  by  one-half  the  world  and  a  blackguard  by  the 
other  half. 

At  dinner  Betty  said  to  lier  neighbor:  "Can 
you  keep  a  secret?  I'm  going  to  tell  you  some- 
thing— something  awfully  private — if  you'll  promise 
you  won't  tell." 

The  young  man  looked  the  promise  and  Betty 
went  on  (which,  of  course,  she  would  have  done  if 
he  hadn't  looked  so  masterfully  reticent). 

"  We're  going  to  take  a  cottage  in  Alameda  for 
the  summer.  Yes.  Oh,  its  the  cutest  thing  you 
ever  saw;  only  four  rooms.  And  you  know  I'm 
going  to  do  the  work  myself." 

The  young  man  looked  very  much  pleased  over 
the  prospect  of  my  being  forced  to  eat  Betty's  cook- 
ing.    But  he  said  the  right  thing. 

We  left  the  table  soon  after  this  thrilling  revela- 
tion. We  walked  the  hall  in  silence,  and  as  I  filled 
my  pipe  I  said  in  a  casual  way,  pretending  that  I 
was  uttering  a  mere  commonplp.ee : 

"  It  might  be  just  as  well,  you  know,  if  you 
omitted  that  little  item  about  doing  your  own  work 
in  telling  of  your  plans  in  future." 

Harmless  remark,  wasn't  it?  Nothing  offensive 
about  it,  was  there?  Surely  it  couldn't  be  called 
an  insult,  could  it? 

"  Is  there  nothing  I  can  say  without  being  abused 
for  it?  "  inquired  Betty,  bridling. 

I  tried  to  seem  cool  as  I  answered  that  I  certainly 
had  no  objection  to  any  conversation  she  might  hold 
with  the  young  man  so  long  as  she  didn't  reveal 
Secrets  which  tended  to  humiliate  me.  It  might 
be  something  for  her  to  boast  of — tliat  she  w'as  to 
have  a  victim  on  whom  to  inflict  her  cookery — but 
that  my  wife,  owing  to  the  stringency  in  the  bank 
account,  should  be  forced  to  do  her  own  work  dur- 
ing the  summer  vacation  was  nothing  I  wished 
shouted  from  the  house  tops.  Siie  might  not  be 
too  proud  to  work,  but  I  was  too  proud  to  have  it 
known  that  see  did.  It  was  certainly  nothing  to 
rejoice  over  that  the  grain  market  was  anything 
but  good,  and,  in  short,  that  she  would  do  me  the 
favor  of  withholding  her  splendid  secret  from  the 
world. 

Betty  burst  into  a  series  of  ejaculatory  sentences. 
"You  have  no  right  to  abuse  me!  What  have  I 
done  to  be  scolded  so !  I  never  say  anything  that 
you  like!"  etc.,  etc. 

When  she  had  ended,  I  remarked  that  I  saw  no 
reason  for  excitement. 

Then  she  threw  her  head  up,  and  through  half- 
open  eyelids  she  spoke  sneeringly:  "You  don't 
want  to  be  humilitated,  eh?  You  seem  perfectly 
willing  to  humiliate  me,  though.  A  splendid  sort 
of  gallantry  that  is."  And  there  was  much  more 
of  the  same  sort. 

I  allowed  some  time  to  pass  before  answ'ering, 
during  which  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  wisest  plan 
of  action  was  to  answer  these  sneers  with  a  strong 
bluff  of  anger.  So  look'ing  at  her  with  knit  brows 
and  putting  as  much  force  into  my  language  as  pos- 
sible with  propriety,  I  told  her  in  a  very  strong  and 
determined  tone  that  there  had  been  enough  said 
on  the  matter  and  I  would  expect  her  to  respect 
my  wishes. 

Then  came  the  rain. 

Betty  doesn't  weep  hysterically.  If  she  did  it 
would  be  easier  to  bear.  She  cries  in  an  undertone. 
Keally  her  weeping  is  a  thing  of  art.  I  mean  by 
that,  of  course,  that  it  is  done  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  produce  the  most  complete  effect  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  She  cries  most  sweetly,  with  such 
an  air  of  injury  in  the  way  she  holds  her  handker- 
chief, with  so  much  disappointment  and  heart- 
sickness  in  the  droop  of  her  liead,  and  such  heroism 
in  her  effort  to  keep  me  from  seeing  that  she  is  cry- 
ing.   The  word  artistic  is  justified. 

At  first  I  said  to  myself:  "  Great  Lord,  I  must 
get  out,"  and  I  made  remarks  inwardly  as  to 
woman's  weaknesses  and  weapons  of  self-defense, 
whicii  may  have  been  too  strong,  though  I  felt  them 
to  be  altogether  excusable.  I  determined  not  to 
run.  Then  I  thought  it  would  do  no  harm  to  make 
a  pretense  of  being  very  repentant — for  the  thing 
was  getting  too  much  for  my  nerves.  But  1  ilc- 
cided  that  as  I  was  not  to  blame  I  would  not  do  as 
I  had  done  so  many  times  before  and  thus  gain 
peace.   "It's  her  fault,"  not  mine,  I  said  to  myself, 


as  I  relighted  my  pipe,  "  and  no  matter  what  it 
costs  I  will  let  her  wear  it  off." 

So,  for  fifteen  minutes  by  the  clock — and  they 
seemed  like  ten  times  as  many — I  sat  by  the  fire 
and  smoked,  trying  to  appear  indillerent  to  the 
sobs  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  pretending 
to  read  the  paper  most  thoroughly. 

But  as  I  read  an  editorial  on  the  English  occupa- 
tion of  Corinto,  not  a  word  of  which  I  understood, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  Betty  was  the  dearest  little 
woman  in  the  world,  and  that  1  had  been  a  brute. 
If  she  was  willing  to  make  fires  and  do  housework, 
by  Jove,  she  ought  to  have  the  right  to  boast  about 
it.  It  was  for  me  she  was  doing  it  all  anyhow  and 
I — well  I  wasn't  worthy  of  it. 

But  then  came  the  correcting  thought  that  I  had 
always  been  the  first  to  make  up  and  I  was  getting 
lier  into  the  habit  of  expecting  it.  No,  1  must 
wait  for  a  signal  of  defeat  from  the  other  side. 

I  don't  know  just  how  it  was,  but  as  I  was  read- 
ing the  real  estate  article,  the  only  time  I  have 
ever  been  guilty  of  the  offense,  for  the  only  lot  I 
ow'u  I  have  never  been  able  to  find — it  is  some- 
where beyond  the  race  track — as  I  was  pretending 
to  read  of  the  boom  that  is  to  be,  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Betty  with  her  downcast,  unhappy  face,  and 
without  further  ado  found  myself  at  her  side  de- 
claring myself  a  heathen  and  a  monster.  She,  in 
her  turn,  be  it  said  to  her  credit,  also  declared  her- 
self several  things  she  was  not. 

The  rain  ceased,  and  after  a  time  she  asked  if  she 
couldn't  refill  my  pipe,  saying,  as  she  took  it: 

"Jack  I'll  never  speak  of  it  to  any  one  if  you 
don't  want  me  to." 

.\nd,  of  course,  I  replied:  "Why,  my  dear,  it 
doesn't  matter  at  all.  I  r.ather  like  to  have  people 
know  you  are  so  courageous."  Jack. 


If  time  wasn't  money  how  could  people  take  it  to 
pay  visits? — Philadelphia  Times. 
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ARTHUR    McEWEN'8    LETTER. 


THE  TWADDLER. 

"  My  dear  Jerry,"  said  I,  the  other  afternoon,  to 
my  friend  Senator  Lynch,  "  I  want  to  have  a  little 
serious  talk  with  you." 

It  was  in  the  smoking-room  of  the  Bohemian, 
and  the  Senator,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  delights 
in  intellectual  conversation ,  offered  me  a  cigar  and 
sat  down  with  every  evidence  of  pleasurable  antici- 
pation. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  I  proceeded,  "though  I  am  far 
from  being  an  old  man,  yet,  when  dealing  nith  a 
youngster  like  yon,  I  may,  without  impropriety, 
claim  the  privilege  of  age  to  speak  with  freedom. 

"Certainly,  Persiflage,"  he  said,  cordially,  "I 
adore  frankness.    Fire  away." 

"  You  have  rooms  up  stairs,"  I  observed. 

"I  have,"  Lynch  answered. 

*'  Give  them  up,"  I  advised. 

"  Give  them  up?  "  cried  the  Senator  in  astonish- 
ment. "  Wliy,  I  assure  you,  old  man,  they  are 
mighty  pleasant." 

"  Too  pleasant,"  I  answered.  "  You  are  in  great 
danger.  I  have  seen  sixty  years  of  club  life,  and  I 
can  readily  tell  wlien  a  man  is  ceasing  lo  make  a 
convenience  of  his  club  and  is  being  made  a  con- 
venience of  by  it.  Don't  interrupt  me.  Why  is 
it  that  you  no  longer  launch  upon  the  sea  of  litera- 
ture your  pamphlets  and  books,  which  were  wont 
at  once  to  please  and  instruct?  Why  is  it  that  you 
no  longer  contribute  essays  and  literary  criticisms 
to  the  newspapers?  Why  is  it  we  do  not  hear  of 
you  now  in  public  life?  Why  is  it  you  are  growing 
fat?" 

"Fat,  Persiflage?" 

"  Yes,  sir;  fat.  I'll  tell  you  why.  You  sit  down 
in  your  study  up  stairs  with  pen  or  book  in  hand  to 
exercise  your  intellect,  when  the  flunkey  presents 
a  card  and  says,  "  Jlr.  Redding  would  like  to  know, 
sir,  if  you'll  lonie  down  and  play  a  game  of  chess;" 
or,  "Colonel  Hawes,  sir,  eays  he  would  be  pleased 
if  you  would  come  down  and  join  him  in  a  game  of 
seven-up;"  or,  "Colonel  lirady,  sir,  told  me  to 
ask  if  you  felt  like  a  Utile  poker;  "  or,  "General 
Smith  of  New  Y'ork,  sir,  is  asking  down  stairs  if 
he  can  have  the  honor  of  meeting  the  distinguished 
author  of 'Egyptian  Sketches.'"  And  you  always 
go.  Senator.  You  have  no  privacy,  no  time  to 
yourself,  no  time  for  brain  work.  Look  at  me.  Do 
you  know  where  1  live ?  Does  anybody?  Nobody 
can  learn  without  following  me  or  my  man,  and 
thus  it  is  that  I  gain  the  time  amid  a  life  of  pleas- 
ure even  more  brilliant  than  your  own,  to  hold  my 
place  in  letters  and  retain  my  position  in  society  as 
an  arbiter  tiegantiannn. 

"  Persiflage,"  cried  the  Senator,  deeply  moved, 
"  hang  me  if  you  ain't  right.  It's  nice  to  live  here, 
but,  as  you  say,  I  must  leave  if  I  don't  wish  to  sink 
into  obscurity.  I  say,"  he  added,  earnestly,  "what 
do  you  think  of  the  idea  of  our  undertaking  some 
literary  work  together?  I'll  not  be  lazy  when  I 
get  away  from  here,  and  as  for  mind,  I  need  say 
nothing  to  you  on  that  score." 

I  promised  to  take  the  proposal  into  considera- 
tion. 

'^But,  really,  1  have  of  late  been  thinking  more  of 
journalism  than  of  literature.  A  meetine  which  I 
had  recently  with  my  friend  Shortridge  of  the  Vail 
turned  my  thoughts  in  that  direction.  A  question 
from  me  as  to  how  the  paper  was  progressing 
caused  him  to  draw  me  into  a  doorway  on  Market 
street.  There  he  slapped  me  on  the  back  in  that 
frank,  manly  way  of  his,  and  while  I  was  coughing 
he  said : 

"  You  remember  that  column  editorial  you 
wrote  two  weeks  ago  on  the  necessity  of  bringing 
city  and  country  together?  I  gave  you  the  points, 
you  know.  It's  remarkable  that  in  all  the  years 
that  newspapers  have  been  running  in  San  Fran- 
cisco it  never  occurred  to  any  of  their  proprietors 
or  editors  that  the  prosperity  of  the  town  depended 
on  the  prosperity  of  the  interior.  That's  my  dis- 
covery, old  cock — Charley  Shortridge's  own  discov- 
ery, and  none  genuine  except  the  name's  blown  in 
the  glass.    Look  here." 

^Vnd  Mr.  Shortridge  drew  a  hand  from  each 
pocket  of  his  overcoat,  and  both  hands  were  filled 
with  clipjiings  from  the  country  press,  laudatory 
of  his  original  idea. 

"  Great  scheme,  Persic,  old  chap,"  he  said,  in  a 
voice  so  loud  that  a  crowd  began  to  gather,  under 
the  impression  that  we  were  quarreling.  "Run 
me  into  sausage  meat  and  make  me  up  in  links,  if 
I  ain't  the  l)os8.  What  did  you  get  for  writing 
that  article  ?  A  beggarly  twenty-dollar  piece. 
What  do  I  get?  Hundreds  of  good  notices  and 
ultimately  thousands  of  dollars.  You're  a  daisy 
when  it  cumes  to  being  a  dude,  Persie,  but  when  it 
comes  to  business,  your  t'harlie  has  a  wa;!on-Ioad  of 
brains,  and  lands  in  the  money  barrel  with  both 
feet,  and  both  hands  ready  for  gathering  up  tlie 
stuff.  Give  US  another  screed  on  the  dependence 
of  town  on  country,  and  chuck  in  a  little  graceful 
taffy  about  the  rural  press.    I'm  a  rural  rooster 


myself,  and  I  know  they  like  it.  I'd  ask  you  to 
have  a  di  ink,  McAllister,  only  I  want  your  head  to 
be  clear  and  that  article  a  masterpiece." 

I  walked  on,  thinking  profoundly.  Why  the 
deuce,  says  I  to  myself,  shouldn't  I  get  a  million- 
aire or  two  to  back  me,  begad  ?  As  to  cleverness, 
it's  ridiculous,  of  course,  to  make  any  comparisons 
between  myself  and  Shortridge,  who's  a  good 
enough  fellow  in  his  way,  but  raw.  A  daily  paper, 
I  reflected,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Society, 
ought  to  be  a  great  success,  since  it  would  please 
the  rich  and  influential  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
trance the  vulgar,  who  like  to  read  nothing  so 
much  as  about  the  amusements  and  the  marriages 
of  their  betters.  Since  then  I  have  consulted  sev- 
eral of  my  millionaire  friends  on  the  subject,  but  I 
am  obliged  to  confess  that  they  have  not  given  me 
that  encour.igemenl  which  I  had  a  right  to  expect. 
Several  of  them  advised  that  I  should  start  mod- 
estly with  a  weekly. 

Weekly  journaliom,  I  am  free  to  say,  does  not 
attract  me.  If  one  is  the  proprietor,  real  or  osten- 
sible, of  a  daily  paper,  he  must  have  a  business 
manager,  and  to  that  functionary  is  left  those  trans- 
actions with  which  a  gentleman  would  prefer  to 
have  nothing  to  do.  With  a  weekly  one  is  obliged 
to  be  more  or  less  his  own  business  manager,  and 
to  deal  with  the  advertiser  or  subsidizer  in  person. 
In  investigating  the  matter  I  find  that  with  a 
weekly  I  s-liould  be  expected  to  sell  my  editorial 
colunins  and  advocate  tilings  which  the  dailies  are 
ashamed  to  touch,  or  too  timid  to  attempt.  1  am 
also  informed  that  in  order  to  get  the  advertise- 
ments necessary  to  a  proper  income,  one  must  puff 
those  who  patronize  him  and  threaten  to  abuse 
those  who  do  not.  In  short,  the  career  is  one 
equally  composed  of  beggary  and  blackmail.  On 
the  whole,  self-respect  will  induce  me  to  continue 
to  pen  for  Shortridge  those  articles  and  paragraphs 
in  praise  of  the  interior  agricultural  districts  which 
have  increased  my  income  and  are  making  his 
fortune.  When  tlie  millionaire  with  an  intellect 
sutticiently  capacious  to  comprehend  the  possi- 
bilities of  ray  scheme  lor  a  Society  daily  appears, 
I  shall  astound  the  journalistic  world. 

I  learn  with  much  regret  that  Martin  Kelly, 
whose  reputation  as  a  publicist  has  a  wider  extent 
than  the  State,  has  broken  with  the  Governor.  Of 
course,  I  have  no  personal  relations  with  Mr.  Kelly, 
but  1  long  ago  learned  that  one  may  have  none  of 
the  qualilicatiuns  of  a  Society  man,  and  yet  be 
powerful  in  statesmanship.  The  cause  of  the 
breach  I  do  not  know,  nor  have  I  inquired,  for  the 
subject  is  loo  painful.  It  may  be  that  1  shall  be 
called  in  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  in  wliich 
case  I  shall  put  aside  my  )irivate  feelings  and  do 
my  duty  as  a  public  man.  It  is  known  that  I  my- 
self am  no  longer  on  cordial  terms  with  Jlr.  Budd. 
He  used  nie  very  badly  in  the  matter  of  the  Labor 
Commissionership,  and  the  asperity  of  my  wounded 
feelings  has  not  been  greatly  lessened  by  the  of- 
fered compromise  of  the  captaincy  of  the  dredger 
tdith.  Nevertheless,  I  wish  the  Governor  well, 
and  it  is  not  without  deep  anxiety  that  I  learn  of 
the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Kelly.  Throughout  the  sea- 
son of  the  Legislature  I,  in  common  with  every- 
body else,  recognized  him  as  the  backbone  of  the 
Administration.  He  was  easily  first  among  the 
Governor's  advisers,  and  I  say  this  with  all  respect 
for  Dr.  Marc  Levingston,  Mr.  Leake,  and  .Mr. 
Smith.  Hang  me  if  there  is  not  something  very 
impressive  about  Mr.  Kelly  in  council.  I  could  see 
that  the  Governor  felt  it,  as  he  listened  with  defer- 
ence when  the  San  Francisco  publicist  spoke,  in 
his  brief,  terse,  and  often  profane,  way,  of  the 
practical  side  of  metroi>olitan  politics — the  manner 
in  which  a  political  machine  is  to  be  built  up,  the 
uses  that  may  be  made  of  it,  and  the  precautions 
that  need  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  ot!:er  side 
from  counting  too  rapidly  on  election  night.  What 
the  Admin  Lstration  will  do  now  that  Dr.  Leving- 
ston 18  being  assailed  by  a  ribald  press,  and  Mr. 
Kelly  is  not  at  hand  to  advise,  I  acknowledge  that 
I  am  unable  to  conceive.  Begad,  I'll  certainly 
have  to  sink  my  resentment  and  go  to  the  rescue 
of  the  Governor  myself.  He  has  not  wired  for  me 
yet,  but  I  shall  overlook  that.  The  Administration 
must  be  saved  at  all  coats.  1  have  been  permitted 
to  give  it  my  warmest  support  in  the  Call,  and  I 
hereby  publicly  acknowledge  the  kindness  to  me 
in  this  regard  of  Mr.  Jolin  U.  Spreckels  and  Mr. 
Shortridge.  They  are  noble  men,  who,  in  a  crisis, 
or  in  defense  of  the  harbor,  are  able  to  rise  above 
mere  partisanship. 

It  is  not  in  me  to  be  ungallant,  but  demnie  if  the 
ladies  who  want  the  suffrage  are  not  pestering  me 
with  their  appeals  for  my  influence.  My  man  has 
received  instructions  to  say  henceforward  that  I 
am  not  at  home.  On  Tuesday  evening,  ata  function 
out  on  Wasliington  street,  1  was  startled  to  hear  a 
well-dressed  and  exceedingly  good-looking  woman, 
of  the  first  social  rank,  miike  some  remarks  favor- 
able to  the  amendment.  I  was  more  startled  when 
she  turned  to  me  and,  with  a  winning  smile,  asked 
if  I  did  not  agree  with  her.  Begad,  my  position 
was  one  of  no  small  embarrassment.    Her  husband 


is  rich  and  her  house  one  of  the  best.  Not  to  be 
on  her  invitation  list  is  a  calamity,  and  Cresta  Be- 
damca  is  their  table  wine.  But  when  it  comes  to  a 
maiter  of  principle  I  trust  Persiflage  will  never  be 
found  wanting  in  courage  to  speak  his  mind,  no 
matter  what  his  interests  may  be. 

"  Madam,"  said  I,  after  a  pause,  and  I  felt  that 
I  had  grown  pale.  "  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  do 
not  approve  of  the  New  Woman." 

"Dear  ine,"  cried  the  lady,  astonished,  "and 
why  not?  Don't  you  think  we  should  have  our 
rights?" 

"  The  trouble,  ma'am,"  said  I,  trembling  a'little, 
but  very  firm  notwithstanding,  "  the  trouble, 
ma'am,  is  not  that  the  New  Woman  wants  rights 
for  herself  so  much  as  the  opportunity  to  interfere 
with  men's.  She  mistakes  her  envious  desire  to 
meddle  with  us  for  an  ambition  to  be  great  herself. 
It  exasperates  the  new  woman,  ma'am,  to  see  me 
sitting  in  the  window  of  the  Occidental,  say,  with 
my  heels  up  on  the  sill,  smoking  my  cigar.  Since 
she  couldn't  do  that  without  drawing  a  crowd,  per- 
haps the  police,  and  ruining  her  reputation,  she 
resents  my  larger  liberty,  and  the  first  use  she'd 
make  of  tlie  ballot  would  be  to  try  to  abridge  men's 
freedom,  not  because  it  is  bad  for  men,  but  because 
women  cant  safely  imitate  it.  She  would  have 
the  clubs  closcii  and  the  curfew  bell  rung,  and  close 
the  saloons  and  the  card-rooms  and  th"  race-tracks, 
and  make  it  a  misdemeanor  for  us  to  go  out  be- 
tween the  acts  at  the  theatre." 

"  Well,"  returned  the  lady,  "  wouldn't  those  be 
wise  reforms?" 

"They  might  ma'am,"  I  answered,  "but  the 
New  Woman  would  advocate  them  for  the  same  rea- 
son t'lat  JIacauley  says  the  Puritans  stopped  bear- 
baiting — not  because  it  gave  pain  to  the  bear,  but 
pleasure  to  the  spectators.  The  chief  defect  in  the 
new  woman,  ma'am,  is  that  she  bothers  herself  too 
much  about  men  and  tno  little  about  women,  who 
are  narrow-minded,  selfish,  petulant,  too  conscious 
of  sex,  and  not  a  hit  better  by  inclination  than  the 
other  half  of  the  species.  The  chief  use  of  the 
ballot  would  be  the  improvement  it  might  event- 
ually work  in  enlarging  women's  mind^.  At  pres- 
ent, however,  they're  grown-up  children,  and 
devilish  hard  to  manage.  Sensible  men,  ma'am, 
see  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  the  Turkish  system  of 
locking  'em  up,  and  " — 

"  Law,  Mr.  Persiflnge,"  said  the  lady,  "  you're 
simply  Iiorrid  "  And  she  turned  her  back  on  me 
in  the"  face  of  the  company. 

That,  I  know,  is  the  last  time  I  shall  see  the  in- 
side of  that  house.  But  truth  before  everything, 
begad.  Persiflage. 


THE    RACONTEUR. 


At  a  church  meeting  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Chicago,  the  uiquiry  was  made  whether  a  certain 
lawyer  of  the  congregation,  whose  financial  affairs 
were  somewhat  involved,  had  "got  religion."  To 
which  another  lawyer,  who  k  ew  him  well,  re- 
sponded :  "  No,  I  think  not,  unless  it's  in  his  wife's 
name." 

The  Lewiston  Journal  prints  this  on  the  Maine 
man :  A  Knox  County  man  and  his  wife  were 
passing  a  schoolhouse  when  a  snowball  struck  the 
lady.  Her  husband,  naturally,  was  highly  indig- 
nant, and  turning  about  he  shook  his  fist  at  the 
schoolboys,  and  cried :  ' '  It's  lucky  for  you  that  you 
didn't  hit  me,  you  young  rascals." 

A  parish  clerk,  during  the  abortive  Irish  insur- 
rection of  1848,  said  in  a  poetic  oration, "  To-night's 
the  day,  I  speak  it  with  great  sorrow,  that  we  were 
to  have  been  blown  up  to-morrow."  Another, 
declaiming  against  the  oppression  of  the  times,  ex- 
claimed, with  national  fervor,  "It's  not  the  tenth 
part  that  these  tyrants  take  from  us,  but  the  twen- 
tieth I  " 


ORDER    TO    SHOW    CAVSE. 

In  the  Superior  Court  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Frau- 


tbe  administrator  of  sail)  estate  be  directed  and  authorized 
to  convoy  to  tlim,  said  MoffoCt,  that  certain  real  estate  of 
said  estate  situate  in  the  town  of  Bcrlteley.  County  of  Ala- 
meda, and  more  particularly  described  In  said  petition,  it  Is 
therefore  ordered  by  the  said  Court  that  Tuesday,  the  4th 
day  of  June,  18i)5,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  on  said  day,  be  and 
hereby  is  tlie  time,  anil  the  Court-room  of  said  Superior 
Court  Department  No.  10  thereof,  at  the  New  City  Hall,  in 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  be  and  hereby  is  the 
place,  appointed  for  bearing  said  petition;  and  that  notice 
thereof  lie  published  at  least  four  successive  weeks  before 
such  bearing  in  the  Arthuh  McEwen's  Letter,  a  news- 
paper printed  and  published  in  said  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco. 

It  is  further  ordered  by  said  Court  that  all  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  estate  of  said  deceased  appear  before  said 
Superior  Court  at  said  time  and  place  aforesaid,  to  show 
cause  why  such  order  and  decree  of  this  Court  should  not 
be  granted  to  said  Moffett,  directing  and  authorizing  the 
conveyance  of  said  real  estate  to  said  Moffett. 

Dated  May  3, 1899. 

CHARLES  W.  SLACK, 
Judge  of  Suoerlor  Court. 

Bkattt  &  Beatty,  Attorneys  for  Petitioner. 


ARTHUR    McEWBN'S    LETTER. 
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THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

Theodore  Koosevelt  has  resigned  from  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  CommisBion  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion on  the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners  of  New 
York  City. 

I  know  of  no  American  more  to  be  envied  than 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  few  equally  worthy  of 
emulation.  He  is  a  sportsman  of  splendid  achieve- 
ment and  of  the  true  instinct,  the  author  of  a  his- 
tory that  is  already  a  standard  work,  a  public  olii- 
cial  of  exceptional  capacity  and  of  rare  patriotism. 
Though  born  to  wealth  and  of  an  old  and  honored 
family  in  his  community,  he  is  more  truly  a  self- 
made  man  than  most  of  those  who  boast  of  their 
own  creation.  It  required  character  of  an  un- 
usual strength  to  hold  the  boy  and  the  young  man 
from  following  that  path  which  has  led  so  many  of 
his  fellows  into  lives  of  useless  dilettantism  or 
worse  degeneracy.  As  John  Bach  McMaster,  when 
a  student  at  college,  resolved  upon  a  course  of  his- 
torical reading  which  should  be  useful  in  writing 
the  history  he  is  now  producing,  so  young  Roose- 
velt early  pledged  himself  to  a  life  of  action,  of 
writing,  and  of  public  affairs,  and  to  that  promise 
to  himself  he  has  been  true.  He  has  led  the  life  of 
a  man.  The  tact  that  made  him  suci  essful  as  the 
champion  of  reform  measures  in  a  New  York  Legis- 
lature, when  he  was  only  a  year  or  two  past  his 
majority,  would  have  made  him  shine  in  society, 
where  a  man  of  such  f^imily  name,  wealth,  and  ex- 
ceptional virility  would  have  been  gladly  welcomed, 
but  he  took  his  own  way,  and  is  not  of  the  Four 
Hundred.  He  found  no  temptation  in  his  wealth 
to  spend  his  life  in  making  the  pile  greater.  Be- 
cause he  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  correct  all 
the  evils  of  bad  government  and  wrong  policy,  he 
did  not  retire  into  his  library  and  live  with  the 
past,  as  the  cultured  so  often  do. 

He  has  led  various  lives.  He  has  been  a  hunter. 
In  one  of  his  articles  on  sport,  he  has  said  that  he 
has  hunted  every  kind  of  game,  great  and  small,  to 
be  found  in  the  United  States,  from  the  wild  goat 
of  the  Rockies  to  the  alligator  of  Florida.  He  is 
not  a  hunter  of  that  nice  sort  that  goes  about 
with  an  establishment.  When  on  one  of  his  hunts 
he  lives  the  life  of  the  native  sportsmen,  often 
spending  weeks  out  of  doors  and  traveling  through 
unpeopled  districts  with  but  one  companion — his 
gun.  Of  all  Americans,  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  re- 
garded as  the  authority  on  hunting  big  game,  and 
for  a  New  Y'orker  to  have  acquired  this  reputation 
is  certainly  not  a  small  achievement. 

His  chief  literary  work  is  his  "  Winning  of  the 
West,"  the  thu-d  volume  of  which  has  been  pub- 
lished within  the  past  mouth  In  this  work  he  has 
evidently  taken  Francis  Parkman  as  his  model, 
having  made  himEelf  thoroughly  acquainted  as 
Parkman  did  with  the  country  of  which  he  was  to 
write.  Hartingwith  the  colonization  of  the  Atlan- 
tic States,  his  purpose  is  to  follow  the  emigrants  as 
they  have  come  West  until  they  reach  the  Pacific. 
His  literary  style  is  the  simple  statement  of  the 
scholar.  Roosevelt  has  written  much  for  the  ma- 
gazines on  questions  of  practical  politics,  and  his 
occasional  lectures  and  addresses  have  been  widely 
copied  by  the  press  and  much  commented  upon. 

His  career  in  the  Legislature  of  his  IState  brought 
him  at  once  national  fame.  With  one  or  two 
young  men  of  his  class,  such  as  Robert  Ray  Hamil- 
ton and  Hamilton  Fish,  he  forced  an  unwilling 
Legislature  to  pass  several  reform  bills  touching 
especially  the  government  of  New  York  City.  He 
retired  from  legislative  work,  and  a  year  latfer, 
against  his  own  judgment,  but  being  stimulated 
somewhat,  no  doubt,  by  Seth  Low's  success  in 
Brooklyn,  he  accepted  the  Republican  nomination 
for  Mayor,  and  was  defeated.  Since  then  he  has 
refused  to  be  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  any  of- 
fice, though  he  could  several  times  have  laeen  nom- 
inated for  Congress.  A  party  man  Roosevelt  is, 
but  not  a  partisan.  His  purpose  in  life  is  not  suc- 
cess f'jr  himself  so  much  as  the  advancement 
of  such  legislation  and  administration  as  makes  for 
good  government.  No  man  of  strong  personal  am- 
bition would  have  identified  himself  with  the  Civil. 
Service  Reform  movement  as  he  did,  and  hidden 
himself  away  on  a  ridiculed,  and,  to  some  extent, 
a  ridiculous  commission.  There  was  good  work  to 
be  done  there,  and  he  was  called  upon  to  do  it — 
this  was  his  answer  to  his  friends  when  they  ob- 
jected to  his  accepting  such  a  position.  When 
President  Harrison  violated  the  spirit  of  the  law > 

he  took  him  to  task,  as  he  has  President  Cleveland 
when  the  law  was  violated  under  this  administra- 
tion. It  is  not  his  parly's  success,  nor  his  own, 
that  he  is  anxious  for,  but  the  country's  welfare. 

What  higher  praise  can  be  given  a  man? 
Now  he  goes  to  New  York  to  accept  an  obscure 

position  on  a  board  which  has  been  a  source  of 
scandal   since  its  organization,  and  on  which  he 

will  have  no  opportunity  to  extend  his  reputation 

—another  surrender  to  his  sense  of  duty. 
Practical,  courageous,  honest,  cultured,  patriotic. 


rich,  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  a  very  notable  figure 
in  our  political  life.  Ho  is  the  American  counter- 
part of  Mr.  ISalfour,  the  Knglish  Conservative 
leader.  L. 


A  NEW  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  NEW  WOMAN. 

The  latest  manifestation  of  the  "  new  woman  "  is 
presented  to  us  in  Muriel  Dowie's  new  novel, 
"  Gallia." 

It  is  the  other  side  of  the  shield  as  compared  with 
"  The  Heavenly  Twins."  Sjrah  Grand's  thesis  was 
that  men  must  be  held  to  the  feminine  point  of 
honor  as  rigidly  as  women  are,  but  without  any  re- 
lease from  their  obligation  to  observe  the  masculine 
point  of  honor  also.  Men  were  f-till  to  keep  their 
word,  p.ty  their  debts,  and  face  the  world  with  un- 
flinching courage ;  but  they  were  also  to  suffer  for 
any  breach  of  propriety  precisely  the  same  relent- 
less ostracism  that  women  visit  upon  women  for 
like  offenses.  Nothing  was  said  in  that  book  to 
suggest  that  women,  in  their  turn,  were  to  comply 
with  masculine  standards,  that  cowardice  or  fibbing 
or  any  lack  of  integrity  was  to  be  to  them  as  great 
a  shame  as  it  is  to  men.  It  was  men,  and  not 
women,  that  Sarah  Grand  set  out  to  regulate. 

Muriel  Dowie  preaches  a  different  gospel.  If  we 
understand  her  properly  (says  the  New  Y'ork  Wurld) 
the  new  woman's  morality  is  to  be  purely  masculine. 
Her  heroine  looks  with  even  larger  allowance  than 
men  do  upon  those  very  offenses  in  men  which 
Sarah  Grand  condemns,  and  she  even  looks  forward 
to  a  perfect  time  when  neither  in  men  nor  in  women 
will  such  things  be  accounted  wrongs  at  all,  pro- 
vided truth  is  told  and  courage  shown.  She  fixes 
upon  fifty  years  as  the  time  that  must  elapse  before 
the  woman  who  wants  to  be  a  mother  may  be  so 
without  the  inconvenience  of  marryln". 

It  would  be  unjust  to  hold  Miss  Dowie  (Mrs. 
Norman)  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  her  hero- 
ine. She  is  possibly  writing  dramatically,  as  she  is 
certainly  writing  very  trenchantly.  She  may  be 
showing  Gallia  to  us,  not  for  our  admiration,  but 
as  a  warning  of  what  the  new  woman  is  coming  to 
if  she  goes  on  "  developing  "  upon  her  present  lines. 

Whatever  the  author's  purpose  is,  this  is  the 
effect  of  her  writing.  The  new  woman,  as  she 
pictures  her,  is  thoroughly  morbid  and  disgusting. 
In  her  imagined  "  progress"  she  is  relapsing  into 
the  ideas  and  status  of  barbarism.  In  her  eager- 
ness to  study  something  profound,  coupled  with  her 
indisposition  to  hard  work,  the  new  woman  has 
taken  up  "  sociology  "  as  a  science  in  which  she 
may  exploit  herself  without  fear  of  being  tripped  up 
by  any  ex  ict  scientific  fact,  for  the  reason  that  there 
is  nothing  exact  in  t^ociology. 

The  hook  is  not  one  which  discreet  young  women 
will  permit  their  mothers  or  young  brothers  to 
read.  But  itsx^ublication  and  ihe  popularity  which 
undoubtedly  awaits  it  will  probably  be  altogether 
advantageous.  It  revea's  this  whole  "  new-woman" 
movement  for  what  it  is — a  manifestation  of  mor- 
bid discontent,  a  revolt  against  the  moral  law,  an 
attempt  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  purity,  a 
feverish  pruriency  of  mind  that  has  no  health  in  it. 


"  Do  you  believe  in  original  sin?"     "No;  most 
of  them  are  plagiarized.  "-^Puci. 


An    _ 

Opener. 

CHARLES  LYONS.  London  Tailor, 

Makes  lire  Tailoring  equal  to  the  finest  made  in  the 
country  at  one-half  the  prices  charged  by  Credit  Tailors. 
Samples  and  self-measurements  free  by  mail.  1212  to 
1218  iHuiket  St.,  302  Keavny  St.,  and 
90S  lUiirktl  St. 


To  regponsible  parties.    A  MOST  CHARM- 
ING COUNTRY  HOME,    NEAR   NAPA,  of 

7  furnished  rooms  and  kitcrien,  etc.,  attached, 
surrounded  by  flower  gardens,  and  beautiful 
Park  with  lake,  Ponds  with  fountains  and 
shady  walks.  Owner  takes  care  of  premises. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

CESAR  BERTHEAU, 
210  Sansome  St. 


SWAIN'S  RESTAURANT. 

213  Sutter  Street. 
Ladies  will  find  no  more  desirable  place  for  luncheon 
than  our  dining-room,  which  is  unexcelled  in  ils  appoint* 
ments  and  cuisine. 


SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO. 


10,  President,  WM,  C,  LIllLE,  Secrelary. 


li!,  Treasurer, 


SUBSCRIPTION     DEPARTMEiNfT 


OFFICE  OF 


0.  F.  VON  RHEIN  &  CO. 


No.  513  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO.  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  acquired  the  charter  granted  to 
Adolph  Sutro,  Esq.,  for  a  road,  starting  from 
the  corner  of  Central  Avenue  and  Geary 
Street,  and  running  thence  on  Central  Avenue 
to  Washington  Street,  First  Avenue,  Clement 
Street  and  Point  Lobos  Avenue  to  the  Cliff, 
with  a  branch  line  to  the  Park. 


THE    PEOPLE'S    ROAD. 


The   Capital   Stock    is    divided    into   forty 
thousand  (40,000)  shares, 


At    $10    a    share,    payable    in     6 
Installments. 


There  are  to  be  NO  bonds  I    NOdeblal 

NO  watered  stock  I 


Pftfiseogers  over  this  road  admitted  FREE  to  Sutro  Belghta 
and.ttao  Cliff,  and  on  special  tormtc  to  Tlio  Sutro  Baths. 


ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


AMUSEMENTS. 

Grattan  Donnellj-'s  "American  Girl "  has  melo- 
drama's vices  without  any  of  its  virtues.  It  is  im- 
probable and  centimental,  but  it  lacks  in  interest 
and  in  situation.  The  plot  is  the  old  one  of  a  se- 
cret marriage,  followed  by  an  apparently  causeless 
hurried  separation,  and  a  quite  theatrical  failure  of 
postal  communication.  Jasamine,  the  heroine, 
finds  herself  in  London  after  eight  years,  and  by 
means  of  a  landscape,  painted  by  her  husband, 
and  with  the  help  of  those  twin  wonders,  Eoy  and 
Virginia,  her  children,  she  is  reunited  to  their 
father.  The  other  people  in  the  play  are  a  villain, 
who  forecloses  the  regulation  mortgage,  a  very 
charitable,  very,  very  kind-hearted  English  bar- 
onet, a  maid-servant  who  becomes  a  music-hall 
songstreFS,  two  cruel,  well-bred  Knglish  ladies  to 
contrast  with  the  noble,  simple  American  girl,  and 
— Ross  Bolter. 

Koss  Bolter  is  a  the.itrical  manager,  and  a  suc- 
cessful one,  dc?pite  the  fact  that  he  is  so  unbusi- 
iiess-like  as  to  c»ffer  a  hundred  dollars  a  week  for 
the  services  of  Koy  Devon,  a  child  who  has  never 
been  on  the  stage.  In  the  first  act,  Ross  Bolter 
was  a  tramp,  but  a  clever,  artistic  tramp,  with  a 
wonderful  eye  for  color  and  marvelous  skill  with 
the  bru-h,  so  thai  his  little  finishing  touches  make 
Philip  Devon's  picture  admirable  enough  to  please 
a  great  London  art  critic.  Ross  Bolter  might  easi- 
ly have  been  left  out  of  "The  American  Girl,"  but 
let  us  be  grateful  that  be  w.asu't,  for  what  little 
simplicity  of  expression  and  naturalness  of  manner 
there  is  in  the  jilay  is  due  to  the  tramp-artist- 
manager. 

_  George  Osbourne,  who  plays  tlie  part,  is  an  intel- 
ligent, exi)erienced  ador.  fie  can  be  relied  upon 
to  do  his  work  faithfully  and  with  a  professional 
correctness,  but  it  is  altogether  out  of  his  power  to 
create  a  role  or  to  give  it  original  treatment.  He 
has  been  a  useful  member  of  many  stock  com- 
panies, and  he  is  well  liked  in  San  Francisco,  but 
his  popularity  and  the  general  kindly  feeling  for 
him  cannot  make  tlieatre-foers  overlook  the  non- 
sensical play  and  the  crudeness  of  his  company'. 

The  two  cliililrcn,  Jamie  Horn  and  Nina  Cook, 
are  interci-ting  little  people,  bright  and  self-pos- 
sessed. They  have  much  to  say,  and  say  it  well, 
too;  but  Baby  Sinnott  with  "Fritz"  was  a  more 
sympathetic,  realizable  young  woman,  because  she 
liad  hardly  a  line  to  speak,  and  conscious  art  has 
nothing  to  do  with  looking  childlike.  So  she  is  in 
harmony  with  her  environment.  With  very,  very 
few  exceptions,  the  child  actor  \^  out  of  proportion 
with  the  stace.  He— it  is  usually  she — mu:  t  strain 
his  voice  and  be  otherwise  unnatural,  for  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  child's  mind  to  conceive  theatrical 
art  and  make  it  stage  nature. 

Messrs.  Fricdlander  and  Gotllob  will  break  the 
silence  reigning  in  the  local  tlieatrcs  by  opening  tlie 
Columbia  Theatre  a  week  from  Monday  next.  The 
house  has  been  refurnished  and  redecorated,  and 
will  take  its  place  henceforward  as  one  of  the  neat- 
est and  most  comfortable  places  of  amusement  in 
the  city.  The  Columbia  opens  with  the  Frawlev 
Dramatic  Company,  a  comparatively  new  organiza- 
tion made  up,  for  the  greater  part,  of  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Daly,  Palmer,  French,  and  Frohman 
companies.  The  Portland  Orrg<ntian  of  last  Mon- 
day fpoke  of  the  company  as  "  by  long  odds  the 
most  complete  and  evenly  balanccil  organization  " 
that  had  been  seen  in  Ihat  city  for  several  seasons. 
Writing  of  the  pcrformanre  given  by  the  Frawley 
Company  the  Oiegonian  said  :  "  It  was  diflicult  to 
retard  it  as  only  a  portion  of  an  extensive  reper- 
toire. It  appeared  as  it  the  company  had  touched 
no  other  characters  for  a  year,  so  pericct  was  every 
detail  of  reading,  acting,  costuming,  and  staging." 
The  prices  at  the  Columbia  will  be  from  15  cents  to 
y.'j  cents  for  evening  performances,  and  fi"om  15 
cents  to  50  cents  for  matinees. 

"  Humpty-Dumpty  Tip  to  Date  "  is  said  to  outdo 
anythini:  those  wonderful  little  people,  the  Lilipu- 
tians,  have  yet  appeared  in.  It  is  said  to  be  goige- 
ous  in  the  extreme,  presenting  a  wealth  of  rich 
and  handsome  costumes,  scenery,  electrical  ef- 
fects, etc. 

The  pale  of  seats  for  the  season  of  four  concerts, 
to  be  given  by  the  famous  violinist,  Ysaye,  at  the 
Baldwin,  opens  at  the  box  oflicc  of  that  theatre  on 
Monday  for  the  season  ticket  sale,  and  on  Thurs- 
day for  the  single  concert  sale. 

An  orchestra  of  thirty-five  mupicians,  under  the 
capable  direction  of  Mr.  August  Hinrichs,  is  to  ap- 
pear in  connection  with  the  Ysaye  concerts. 

The  Columbia  Theatre  opens  May  13th  with  a 
large  stock  company  in  "All  the  Comforts  of 
Home." 

"A  Bowerv  Girl  "  is  one  of  the  coining  attrac- 
tions at  the  California. 

Aimie  Laschanme,  the  accomplished  pianist,  is 
with  Ysaye. 


RIDING  ^ADEMY. 

COMPETENT    INSTRUCTORS. 
CEMENT    FLOO.'^S. 
P^-DDED    WALLS. 

Columbia" 

harTford 
bicycles. 

VISTQRS    WELCOME. 

POPE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

:H-i    I'ost    Street, 

H.  C.  JOHNSON,  Manager,  San  Francisco 


CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

AL.  HAYMAN  &.  CO. (luc  >rporated.j Profbietors 


Monday  Next.  Second,  and  Last  Week  of 

Grattan  Donnelly's  Comedy  Drama, 

THE    AMERICAN    GIRL 


Don't  fall  to  see  tti©  two  Kamous  Children. 
Slonday,    Hay    13,    at    BALDWix    THEATRE. 

TT  ®  .i^  -x-  :E3 

AND  GRAND  ORCHESTRA.  FOUB  CONCERTS. 

Seats  ready  Mi-niay,  May  6. 


FOR  THE  BEST  VALUE  IN  HATS  GO  TO 


C.    HERRMANN     &     CO. 

The  only  Maaufacturiii?  Retailers  on  the  (oast. 

328    KEARNY    STREET,  Near    Pine 

Bend  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


NOTICE   TO   CREDITORS. 

Estate  of  Il.irry  Brown,  deceased. 

Notice  is  hereby  eiven  by  the  ni'.dersii;ned,  A.  C.  Freese, 
Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  Harry  Itrown,  deceased,  to 
the  Creditors  of.  and  all  persons  having  claims  against,  the 
said  deceased,  to  exhibit  them  with  the  necessary  vonchers, 
within  four  (4)  months  after  the  first  publication  of  this 
notice,  to  the  said  administrator,  at  his  office,  319  Pine 
strt*el,  San  Francisco.  California,  the  same  being  his  place 
for  the  iraiisaction  of  the  business  of  the  said  estate  in  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  .State  of  California. 

A.  C.  FREESE, 
Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  Harry  Brown,  deceased. 

Paled  at  San  Francisco,  April  22.  IWJS. 

J.  D.  SuLLiv-iN.  Attorney  for  .Vdinlnifitratnr, 

,119  Pine  street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PROFESSIONAL   CARDS. 


G.  WHITFIELD   LANE, 

ATTORNEY   AT   LAW, 
197  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco      Telephone  Main  1764. 

LEE    D.    CRAIG, 

NOTARY    PUBLIC   AND   COMMISSIONER   OF    DEEDS 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

JOHN    F.    SIEBE, 

KIRB      AND      MARINE      INSURANCE. 

OfFicE,  115  CAUFORNIA  ST.        Telcpnone,  Main  11S3. 


D    VIS     &     HILL, 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW, 
N.  W.  Cor.  Ninth  and  Broadway, 
Rooms  \2, 13  and  14. 


Oaklakd.  Cal. 


HENRY    E.     HIGHTON, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR, 
Rooms  36-39,  fourth  Floor,  Mills  Building,     San  Francisco. 

W.    "W.    KOOXE, 

ATTORNEY    AT    LAW, 
310  Pine  Street. 


San  Fkakcisco 


W.  T.   BAGQETX, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 
324  Pine  Street,  San  Francis 


F.      C  0  AV  D  E  R  Y, 

AITORNEY-AT-LAW, 


JAMES  SIMPSON,  M.  D. 


334   POST   ST. 

Hours:   1  to  3  p.  M. 


BEN.    IVIORGAN, 

ATTORN  EY-AT-L  A  W, 
507  MoNTOOMERY  ST.      Rooms  1  and  2.      San  FRANciaoo. 


FRANK    R.    WHITCOMB, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 

Rooms  171-17-1,  Crocker  Building.  San  Francisco. 


HENLEY  &  COSTELLO, 


LICK    LAUNDRY, 

WM.  McCRACKKN,  Prop. 
Telephone    1780.  NO.    9    I.ICK    PLACE. 


BLAKE,    MOFFITT    tti    TOtFXE, 

DEALERS   IN 

I»  -A.  :i»  J53  H.   , 

512  to  516  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

MT.  VERNON  CO.,  Baltimore. 

The  undersigned,  having  been  appointed  Agents  for 
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The  State  Supreme  Court  no  doubt  appre- 
ciates the  deference  to  it  implied  in  the  post- 
ponement of  Durrani's  trial  for  murder  to  the 
middle  of  July.  Of  course,  there  will  be 
further  continuances;  the  lawyers  for  the 
defense  know  their  business  and  understand 
the  value  of  delay.  It  is  more  than  a  year 
since  Murderer  Fredericks  walked  into  a  San 
Francisco  bank  and  assassinated  the  cashier. 
Fredericks  is  yet  unhanged.  There  was  no 
question  of  his  guilt,  but  the  comparative 
expedition  with  which  he  was  tried  and 
sentenced  shocked  the  Supreme  Court  and 
called  forth  from  it  a  rebuke  in  defense  of 
the  dignity  of  the  law,  which,  like  other 
majestic  things,  the  Court  thinks  should 
move  slowly.  Durrant,  Fredericks,  and  every 
other  man  charged  with  crime,  is  entitled  to 
a  fair  trial,  but  why,  in  the  name  of  good 
sense,  should  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  or  anybody  else,  associate  waste  of 
time  with  fairness?  It  is  right  that  courts' 
should  be  uninfluenced  by  popular  excite- 
and  desire  for  vengeance — as  right  as  that 
courts  should  be  uninfluenced  by  the  press- 
ure of  wealth  or  the  pull  of  politicians — but 
there  is  a  medium  between  fiery,  revengeful 
haste  and  mindless  torpidity.  Custom, 
which  should  sanctify  nothing,  sanctifies 
everything  in  the  law's  administration! 
That  is  what  is  the  matter^ that  is  what 
renders  the  courts  of  America  so  inefficient 
to  meet  the  needs  for  which  they  exist.  In 
their  methods  they  are  survivals,  in  an  age 
of  steam,  of  the  age  of  the  circuit,  ridden  on 
horseback.  Amid  the  brisk  movement  of 
modern  life  they  are  as  inoongrous  in  their 
sloth  as  a  Me.xican  arrastra  would  be  in  the 
American  mining  camp  with  its  tremendous 
stamp-mills.  Dead  men  have  in  many  ways 
too  much  to  do  with  the  government  of  the 
living;  in  the  courts  their  dominance  is 
supreme.  What  dead  judges  have  decided, 
not  what  living  judges  think,  determines 
contests.  A  member  of  the  California  Su- 
preme Court  said  to  me  once  that  it  would  be 
well  tor  the  world  if  every  book  of  precedents 
were  burned,  so  that  reason  and  not  authority 
should  render  decisions.  I  need  not  say  that 
this  revolutionary  jurist  is  not  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  court — the  court  which  has  in 
solemn  earnest  reprobated  the  quick  disposal 
by  lower  tribunals  of  the  case  of  a  mercenary 
murderer  whose  guilt  was  manifest.  It  is 
comprehensible  enough  how  men  may, 
against  their  own  judgmeut  of  what  is  best, 
fall  into  tl^  dull,  and  -lazy,  and  harmful 


ways  of  a  long  line  of  predecessors  on  the 
bench,  yet  one  cannot  but  marvel  at  the 
order  of  mind  that  holds  those  ways  to  be 
good  and  sacred  merely  because  they  are  old. 
Minds  like  that  should  be  serving  at  the 
altar  and  not  in  American  courts. 


It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  profession  of 
the  law,  which  engages  so  much  of  the  intel- 
lect of  the  time,  there  should  not  now  and 
again  arise  a  man  of  genius  with  a  spirit  too 
high  for  the  dead  level  of  custom  and  fees — 
a  man  of  public  virtue,  willing  to  forego 
success  at  the  bar  in  order  that  justice  may 
be  given  a  fairer  chance  in  the  courts.  There 
has  been  some  progress,  but  how  very  little! 
David  Dudley  Field  has  left  a  name  that  will 
be  long  honored  because  he  gave  some  of  his 
later  years  to  a  battle  for  simplification. 
Simplification,  celerity,  and  common  sense, 
those  are  the  three  things  wanting  in  our 
laws  and  their  administration.  Reform  will 
have  to  come  from  without — from  the  press 
and  not  the  bar.  The  bar  does  not  breed 
martyrs,  and  in  this  cause,  happily,  martyr- 
dom is  not  required  of  the  press.  The  warn- 
ing that  it  is  presumptuous  in  a  layman  to 
criticise  the  law  does  not  terrify  the  laity  any 
more..  If  the  layman  is  not  highly  compe- 
tent at  least  he  is  willing,  which  cannot  be 
said  of  the  profession.  By  this  time  every 
principle  of  the  law  should  have  been  ap- 
plied and  settled.  The  Mills  Building,  with 
the  population  of  a  town,  and  nearly  all  the 
inhabitants  lawyers,  is  a  monument  to  the 
incapacity  of  the  bar  and  bench  to  apply 
and  settle  principles.  Every  new  lawyer 
who  takes  an  office  there  is  a  new  advertise- 
ment that  the  present  methods  of  practice 
serve  to  delay  the  coming  of  the  millennium 
when  lawyers  will  no  longer  be  needed. 
That  should  be  the  ideal  of  practice,  as  of 
preaching;  but  attorneys  are  no  more  dis- 
posed to  work  themselves  out  of  employment 
than  are  clergymen.  The  object  for  which 
law  and  courts  exist,  to  secure  justice,  is 
clean  forgotten  by  the  bar  in  the  mass,  as  it 
is  by  the  sort  of  judges  who  stickle  for  form 
as  if  it  were  an  end  and  not  a  means. 


In  criminal  practice  reform  should  be 
easier  than  in  cLvil,  for  the  interests  of  prop- 
erty are  less  potent.  That  we  have  not  had 
sweeping  reform  long  ago  is  due  to  the 
mere  inertia  of  conservatism,  and  the  interest 
of  criminal  lawyers,  whose  capital  is  their 
knowledge  of  the  law,  and  their  skill  in  em- 
ploying its  forms  to  pervert  it  from  its  pur- 
pose. The  rules  of  evidence  have  become 
the  rules  of  a  cheating  game.  The  reason 
for  their  being  should  be  the  ascertainment 
of  the  truth,  and  all  means  that  accord  with 
fairness  and  humanity  obviously  ought  to 
be  made  legal.  There  is  excessive  tender- 
ness for  the  accused.  The  spirit  in  which 
the  law  goes  at  him  is  similar  to  that  of  a 


sportsman,  who  takes  no  pride  in  bagging 
sitting  birds.  Not  how  to  make  conviction  of 
the  guilty  easy,  but  difficult,  is  what  pleases 
the  legal  mind.  The  judge  of  to-day  may 
be  an  attorney  again  to-morrow,  and  the 
prosecuter  in  one  case  is  sure  presently 
to  be  the  defender  in  another.  A  com- 
mon professional  interest,  backed  by 
a  reasonless  respect  for  custom,  stands 
in  the  way  of  change.  The  procedure 
and  the  rules  of  eridence  which  render 
it  so  hard  to  bring  home  guilt  to  the 
guilty  were  of  real  use.  to  innocence  once. 
They  come  down  to  us  from  a  time  when 
the  subject  had  reason  to  fear  the  king,  and 
the  judges  dependent  on  his  favor  and  sub- 
servient to  his  will.  They  had  th^ir  jnst 
birth  in  the  resistance  of  the  commons  to 
the  extension  of  the  royal  prerogative  and 
the  privileges  of  the  nobility.  There  are  no 
such  dangers  threatening  innocence  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  .bulwarks  set  up 
against  them  in  old  England  remain  with 
us,  and  these  bulwarks  serve  to  protect 
criminals  from  the  penalties  of  their  evil 
deeds  and  not  guiltless  men  in  their  rights. 
These  are  commonplaces,  but  that  fact 
makes  the  evils  all  the  more  disgraceful.  To 
permit  a  universally  recognized  evil  to  exist 
says  less  for  the  intelligence  and  morals  of  a 
people  than  were  there  any  doubt  about  the 
evil  being  an  evil.  The  mystery  and  com- 
plexity of  the  law  are  its  shame,  and  the 
shame  of  the  people  who  tolerate  in  its  ad- 
ministration the  technicality  that  is  revered 
for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
general  principles  that  are  bfct  preserved  by 
technical  severity  of  interpretation. 

What  is  wanted  to  be  known  about  Dur- 
rant? Simply,  did  he,  oi  did  he  not,  mur- 
der Blanche  Lamont  and  Minnie  Williams? 
Any  rule  or  custom  which  increases  the  diffi- 
culty of  learning  the  truth  as  to  that,  or  as 
to  the  truth  in  the  case  of  any  man  charged 
with  crime,  is  in  itself  at  once  nonsensical 
and  criminal.  The  instant  Durrant  was 
brought  into  the  presence  of  the  Chief  of  Po- 
lice, the  bad  and  imbecile  work  of  arming 
him  for  a  conflict  with  justice  was  begun. 
The  Chief's  first  act  was  to  put  the  excited 
prisoner  on  his  guard  by  informing  him  that 
whatever  he  might  say  would  be  used  against 
him.  Why  did  the  Chief  do  a  thing  so  pre- 
posterous? Because  the  warning  is  custom- 
ary, and  because  he  went  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  a  man  must  be  considered  innocent 
until  he  is  proved  guilty.  That  is  the  law's 
theory,  but  the  officers  of  tlie  law,  in  their 
conduct,  necessarily  proceed  upon  the  re- 
verse assumption.  If  a  man  is  not  presumed 
to  be  guilty,  why  is  he  indicted;  why  is  a 
warrant  issued  for  him;  why  is  he  arrested? 
In  a  trial  it  is  necessary  to  assume  some 
starling  point  in  order  that  there  may  be  or- 
derly progress  of  inquiry,  and  it  is  but  right 
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that  the  burden  of  i)roof  should  be  upon  the 
accuser.  But  until  the  trial  begins,  the  ac- 
tual assumption  is  that  of  guilt,  and  it  is 
absurd  that  the  accused  should  be  helped  by 
the  accuser  to  conceal  his  guilt.  Every  op- 
portunity should  be  taken,  every  art  of  in- 
genuity employed,  to  surprise  him  into  con- 
fession. The  French  set  us  a  good  example 
in  this  respect.  And  at  the  trial  there  ought 
to  be  such  rules  of  evidence  as  would  bring 
before  the  jury  all  the  facts,  and  not  a  part  of 
them  only,  in  order  that  the  jury  may  use  in 
court  their  common  sense  in  arriving  at  judg- 
ment, as  they  do  in  every-day  life  in  their 
own  afTairs.  Much  of  the  railing  at  the  stu- 
pidity of  juries  is  unjust.  Men  are  placed 
in  the  bo.<  and  required  to  give  a  verdict  on 
testimony  which  compels  acquittal  of  prison- 
ers whom  they  would  convict  were  they  al- 
lowed to  have  the  knowledge  that  is  presented 
in  the  court  of  the  press — which  is  in  every- 
body's possession,  but  is  excluded  from  the 
trial  under  the  rules  of  evidence.  Hearsay 
testimony  is  forbidden.  Why  not  admit  it 
as  hearsay  testimony,  if  no  better  is  to  be 
had?  It  is  on  hearsay  testimony  mostly 
that  we  make  up  our  minds  as  to  men  and 
their  acts.  And  what  reason  is  there  in  the 
rule  that  the  failure  of  a  prisoner  to  take  the 
stand  shall  not  tell  against  him  with  the 
jury?  In  ninety-nine  cases  in  a  hundred 
the  failure  is,  to  common  sense,  a  proof  of 
guilt.  The  accused  should  be  forced  to  go 
upon  the  witness-stand  and  be  subjected  to 
questioning.  No  one  can  be  compelled  to 
testify  against  himself?  Why  not?  The 
law  should  not  be  a  shield  for  the  guilty. 
Innocence  is  ready  to  exhibit  itself  and  ex- 
plain. Who  would  puiFer  that  does  not  de- 
serve to  suffer  if  Durrant  were  made  to 
mount  the  chair  and  undergo  examination 
by  the  prosecution?  And  if  he  should  refuse 
to  answer  on  the  ground,  now  permitted, 
that  to  do  so  would  tend  to  convict  him  of 
crime,  or  on  no  ground  at  all,  why  should 
the  jury  be  told  from  the  bench  that  they 
must  wash  from  their  minds  the  inference 
irresistibly  drawn  from  such  conduct? 
Rules  in  court  whose  practical  effect  is  to 
confound  sense  as  well  as  baflie  justice, 
help  to  keep  Judge  Lynch  on  his  unofficial 
bench.  General  rules  that  in  the  long  run 
are  found  to  be  serviceable  to  society  must 
not  be  broken  to  fit  exceptional  cases,  but 
general  rules  inherited  from  a  state  of  society 
that  has  passed  away,  and  are  of  use  now 
chiefly  to  save  criminals  from  punishment 
and  to  keep  lawyers  busy,  are  as  idiotic  as 
they  are  harmful. 

There  are  many  bright  young  lawyers  in 
San  Francisco  whose  practice  leaves  them 
leisure,  and  whose  studies  fit  them  for  criti- 
cism of  their  profession  as  it  is  practiced, 
and  the  law  where  it  hinders  justice.  Among 
these  many,  there  ought  be  a  few  who  can 
think  as  men  as  well  as  lawyers,  and  w-ho 
can  use  the  pen.  The  newspapers  and  the 
magazines  are  open  to  them,  for  such  criti- 
cism as  theirs  would  have  expert  value. 
They  could  not  do  their  time  a  better  service, 
or  put  themselves  to  a  nobler  use,  than  to 
make  war  on  the  abuses  of  which  they  are 
aware,  and  on  that  conservatism  which  pro- 
tects ahuses^a  conservatism  that  is  endlessly 
discreditable  to  a  learned  profession,  since  it 
is  founded  on  the  respect  of  mediocre  brains 
for  the  established,  bad  or  good,  and  on  the 
less  respectable  determination  to  make  use 
of  knowledge  of  abuses  and  anomalies  for 
personal  gain. 

It  is  not  possible  to  admire  too  much  the 
courage  of  Mr.  Oppenheimer,  the  Dupont- 
street  pawnbroker,  who,  of  his  own  motion, 
appeared  at  the  preliminary  examination  of 
Durrant,  and  told  how  the  latter  had,  after 
the  murder  of  Blanche  Lamont,  oome  to  hi 


shop  and  offered  one  of  the  girl's  rings  for 
sale.  It  was  Mr.  Oppenheimer's  duty  to  do 
this,  as  it  is  every  man's  and  woman's  duty 
to  assist  the  law  in  doing  justice;  but  the 
chances  are  against  Mr.  Oppenheimer's 
doing  his  duty  in  like  manner  again.  If  he 
has  ever  had  business  troubles,  the  attorneys 
for  the  defense  will  endeavor  to  show  to  the 
jury  that  Mr.  Oppenheimer  acted  toward 
his  partners  or  his  creditors  in  so  villain- 
ous a  way  as  to  render  him  unworthy 
of  belief  in  a  murder  trial,  the  outcome  of 
which  can  neither  benefit  nor  hurt  him.  If 
he  has  any  relatives  who  have  disgraced 
themselves  in  their  domestic  life,  Mr.  Oppen- 
heimer will  be  exhibited  in  the  shadow  and 
taint  of  their  misbehavior.  If  Mr.  Ojipen- 
heimer  is  a  convert  from  Judaism  to  Chris- 
tianity, can  an  attorney  for  the  defense  re- 
frain from  showing  his  aversion  and  con- 
tempt for  a  man  who,  doubtless  from  the 
most  mercenary  motives,  deserted  the  faith 
of  his  fathers,  a  faith  venerable  and  lofty 
enough,  surely,  to  satisfy  the  religious  yearn- 
ings of  any  good  man?  If  Mr.  Oppenheimer 
has  remained  true  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers, 
he  will  be  asked  as  to  his  hereditary  bias 
against  Christianity,  and  if  any  grudge  re- 
mains with  him  for  the  ill  treatment  of  his 
ancestors  Ly  ours  in  a  dark  age,  now  happily 
succeeded  by  one  in  which  all  religious  jire- 
judices  have  passed  away.  Can  an  enlight- 
ened jury  place  the  life  of  a  young  and  ear- 
nest Baptist  at  the  mercy  of  the  word  of  an 
old  and  vengeful  Hebrew,  thirsting  for  the 
blood  of  the  innocent  descendent  of  benighted, 
though  pious  men,  who  in  centuries  past  in- 
flicted cruel  wrongs  upon  Israel?  If  Mr.  Op- 
penheimer is  of  an  unprepossessing  manner, 
or  unbeautiful  countenance,  or  his  intellect 
is  not  of  the  very  highest  order,  the  jury  will 
be  urged  to  consider  his  embarrassed,  evasive 
air,  his  sinister  visage,  and  his  imbruted 
mind — the  proper  home  for  evil  passions,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  appreciating  the  holy 
obligations  of  an  oath.  In  short,  Mr.  Oppen- 
heimer, to  the  extent  of  the  ability  of  the 
lawyers  for  the  defense,  will  be  placed  on 
trial,  and  not  Durrant.  So  will  every  other 
witness  whose  testimony  is  important,  and 
who  may  safely  be  thus  attacked.  If  bul- 
lying and  slanderous  insinuation  may  be 
indulged  in  without  too  great  danger  of  win- 
ning the  sympathy  of  the  jury  for  the  vic- 
tim, there  will  be  bullying  and  slanderous 
insinuation.  And  the  attorneys  who  do  this 
will  be  but  following  the  custom  of  genera- 
tions of  lawyers. 


The  effect  of  this  custom  in  deterring 
men  and  women  from  volunteering  as 
witnesses  against  criminals  must  be  very 
great.  A  drunkard,  a  man  whose  wife  or 
daughter  has  gone  astray,  or  whose  personal 
or  family  history  in  other  ways  may  be  such 
as  to  give  him  cause  to  wish  to  avoid  pub- 
licity, or  a  woman  who,  though  fully  capable 
of  seeing  happenings  and  telling  the  truth 
about  them,  may  not  be  all  she  should  be, 
or  who  has  been  the  innocent  subject  of  pain- 
ful experiences,  naturall3'  hesitates  to  come 
into  court  as  a  witness  at  the  cost  of  being 
made  an  object  of  insult  and  ridicule  by  gen- 
tlemen who  are  masters  of  the  art  of  verbal 
torturing.  Within  the  past  twenty  years  only 
one  local  attorney  has  been  shot  down  in  a 
court- room  for  thus  exercising  his  professional 
talents  under  his  professional  privilege  of 
being  an  irresponsible  blackguard,  and  that 
one  fell  shrieking,  "  Murdered  for  doing  my 
duty!"  He  was  not  murdered,  however, 
and  is  now  a  judge  on  the  bench,  which  he 
adorns;  but  the  man  who  shot  him  escaped 
the  punishment  which  he  deserved  under  the 
statute.  The  young  lawyers  who  have  the 
time,  and  ability,  and  inclination  to  write  of 
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the  reforms  required  in  the  law  and  the 
practice  of  their  profession,  could  profitably 
give  thought  to  this  privilege  of  the  attorney 
to  behave  in  court  as  he  would  not  dare  to 
behave  out  of  it,  where  men  are  still  natural 
enough  to  use  their  fists.  It  would  be  use- 
ful to  the  laity  to  know  to  just  what  extent 
the  law  permits  the  attorney  to  harass  and 
insult  witnesses,  and  how  much  of  his  priv- 
ilege he  owes  to  the  "  professional  courtesy  " 
of  the  bench.  I  am  persuaded  that  a  judge 
who  is  a  man  of  sense,  and  a  gentleman,  has 
large  discretion  in  determining  how  far 
ruffianism  at  the  bar  may  go,  and  that  he 
can  give  some  consideration  to  the  rights  of 
the  witness  to  decent  treatment,  as  well  as  to 
the  privileges  of  the  attorney  to  browbeat 
and  libel  in  the  interest  of  a  fee-paying  client. 
Most  men  with  sensibilities  will  sufi'er  much 
wrong  rather  than  appeal  to  the  courts  and 
get  the  customary  "ripping  up"  there,  and 
see  it  all  reported  in  the  newspapers.  A 
good  many  men  prefer  to  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands  when  they  are  injured,  in 
preference  to  subjecting  themselves  to  the 
intolerable  treatment  which  attorneys  are 
privileged  by  custom  to  give  them.  It  often 
requires  more  courage  to  appeal  to  the  courts 
for  redress  than  it  does  to  seek  it  with  a  cud- 
gel or  a  pistol.  As  for  Durrant,  he,  like 
other  men  charged  with  murder,  and  al)le  to 
employ  counsel,  will  walk  to  freedom  or  the 
gallows  over  the  lacerated  feelings  of  men 
and  women  whose  sole  offense  is  that  circum- 
stances have  placed  them  in  a  position  to 
know  something  of  him  and  his  acts. 

The  mass  meeting  held  in  this  city  on 
Tuesday  night,  and  addressed  by  Congress- 
man Sibley,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Congress- 
man Warner,  of  Ohio,  in  behalf  of  the  free 
coinage  of  silver,  is  one  of  the  many  symp- 
toms of  the  rising  tide  of  jiopular  feeling 
against  monometalism.  There  is  no  mis- 
taking these  symptoms.  The  new  books 
which  are  read  most  eagerly  b}'  tho.se  inter- 
ested in  public  affairs,  the  speakers  most 
earnestly  listened  to,  are  those  that  deal  with 
the  silver  question  We  are  to  have  it  dis- 
cussed throughout  the  country  as  generally 
and  as  passionately  as  was  the  tariff  from 
the  time  of  Cleveland's  message  in  1887  up 
to  the  date  of  his  re-election.  Essentially 
the  same  classes  and  interests  as  were  on  the 
side  of  protection  are  now  on  the  side  of 
gold.  Speaking  broadly,  the  rich,  tlie  well- 
to-do,  the  conservative,  are  for  gold,  as  they 
were  for  high  duties;  and  the  masses  were 
brought  over  to  the  side  of  freer  trade  largely 
by  the  consideration  that  that  which  was  good 
for  the  comfortable  could  not  also  be  good 
for  the  uncomfortable.  That  consideration 
will  likewise  convert  immense  numbers  of 
voters,  with  no  clear  ideas  on  finance,  to 
partisanship  for  silver.  The  most  powerful 
individual  force  against  the  gold  standard 
is  President  Cleveland.  He  is  intensely  un- 
popular, and  his  advocacy  of  any  cause  is  its 
greatest  injury.  This  may  not  be  rational, 
but  it  is  true.  Besides,  he  has  utterly  dis- 
credited himself  as  a  financier.  Ten  j-ears 
ago  he  arose  as  a  prophet  of  the  evils  that 
must  msue  upon  legislation  favorable  to 
silver;  less  than  two  years  ago  he  dragooned 
an  unwilling  Congress  into  slopping  the 
purchase  of  silver  as  authorized  by  the  Sher- 
man Act.  In  one  case  the  calamities  did  not 
befall,  in  the  other  the  predicted  blessings 
did  not  come.  His  late  transactions  in 
bonds  have  emphasized  his  failure  As  a 
man  of  finance  he  is  without  authority. 
Messrs.  Sibley  and  Warner  are  endeavoring 
to  organize  public  sentiment  into  party 
action.  Mr.  Sibley  is  spoken  of  as  a  possible 
Presidential  candidate  on  the  money  issue. 
Both  he  and  Mr.  Warner  declared  in  their 
addresses  that  this  issue  is  more  important 
than  any  the  country  has  known— more  im- 
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portant  than  the  issue  of  1860,  which  was 
the  preservation  of  the  Union.  Either  en- 
thusiasm or  demagogy  can  account  for  that 
view.  Mr.  Sibley  is  also  in  the  state  of 
mind  which  made  it  seem  wise  for  him  say 
that  "  if  we  lose  the  iiglu  in  181)6,  the  fetters 
will  be  riveted  so  tightly  that,  within  con- 
Btitutional  methods,  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
can  ever  be  broken;  we  must  solve  this  ques- 
tion in  a  cimstitulional  way  in  1896,  or  I 
fear  it  will  never  be  solved."  Which  is 
nonsense.  The  American  public's  capacity 
for  not  solving  questions  in  a  hurry  is  ap- 
parently limitless. 


The  silver  men  will  stand  a  far  better 
chance  of  success  in  1896  if  one  of  the  old 
parties  lakes  up  their  fight  than  if  they  go 
into  the  battle  with  a  third  party.  The 
mindless  vote  is  a  tremendous  factor  at 
the  polls  —  the  vole  that  subscribes  to  its 
jiarty's  platform  whatever  it  may  be,  and  so 
e.'icapes  the  pain  of  an  effort  at  thinking. 
This  vote  is  pretty  equally  divided  between 
the  Repuljlicau  and  Democratic  parties.  It 
is  useless  to  expect  that  the  Republican 
l)arty — which  represents  the  weallh,  the  re- 
spectability, and  the  desire  for  respectability, 
and  so  contains  the  bulk  of  the  gold  men — 
can  be  induced  to  do  more  than  muddy  its 
financial  plank.  The  real  democrats,  and 
the  clear-headed  politicians  of  tlie  Demo- 
cratic party,  are  aware  that  Mr.  Cleveland 
and  a  cowardly  Congress  have  about  ruined 
it  —  that  if  it  is  to  have  any  prospect  at  all 
at  the  next  Presidential  and  Congressional 
elections  it  must  repudiate  Cleveland  and 
hitch  on  to  some  new  issue.  In  all  im- 
portant particulars,  and  in  his  general  sym- 
pathies, Mr.  Cleveland  has  become  a  Repub- 
lican. The  pleasant  Democratic  duty  of  re- 
pudiating him  is  being  gone  at  with  fervor, 
Illinois  leading  the  way.  Should  the  na- 
tional Democratic  convention  declare  for  free 
silver  there  will  be  a  split  in  the  party, 
whicli  is  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to 
it.  The  secession  of  Cleveland  and  his  fol- 
lowers Could  not  but  popularize  the  Democ- 
racy again,  and  the  loss  of  the  Cleveland 
wing  will  be  supplied  by  the  accession  of  the 
Populists,  if  the  Populists  have  more  regard 
for  free  silver  than  they  have  for  a  party 
name. 


The  greatest  need  of  the  United  States  is 
a  democratic  part}' — one  that  will  stand  for 
the  rights  of  the  common  people  as  against 
the  greed  of  the  wealthy  minority;  not  a 
party  that  will  assail  the  saoredness  of  prop- 
erty, but  maintain  it,  even  when  the  prop- 
erty belongs  to  people  who  have  very  little 
of  it,  and  who  are  in  danger  of  having  it 
stolen  from  them  by  legislation,  such  as  the 
McKinley  law,  procured  by  people  who  are 
rich  enough  to  sway  the  action  of  Congress. 
A  real  democratic  party  would  make  an  end 
of  the  single  gold  standard,  restore  the 
money  of  the  constitution,  take  away  tariff 
props  from  the  manufacturing  trusts,  free 
commerce  and  shipping,  attack  land  monop- 
oly, bring  corporations  under  control,  and 
in  general  legislate  for  the  whole  country 
instead  of  for  the  opulent,  who  least  need  gov- 
ernment's help.  Wealth  always  and  every- 
where is  able  to  take  care  of  itself ;  there  is 
no  fear  that  in  a  country  like  this,  if  it  will 
behave  itself  with  the  smallest  degree  of 
circumspection,  it  will  be  dealt  with  unjustly. 
Though  we  have  manhood  suffrage,  and  pov- 
erty may  go  to  the  ballot-box  and  vote 
against  wealth's  security,  wealth  has  no 
such  fear.  What  it  dreads  is  not  injustice 
but  the  curtailment  of  its  power  to  do  in- 
justice. Whether  it  is  possible  to  get  a  real 
democratic  party  in  the  United  States  during 
this  generation  it  would  be  rash  to  athrm. 
We  have  seen  how  the  party  calling  itself 
Democratic  won  a  victory  at  the  polls,  and 


was  afterwards  captured  in  Washington  by 
the  enemy,  and  made  to  do  the  enemy's  will 
through  the  President  and  Congress.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  should  a  new  j)arty 
spring  up,  and  under  promise  to  do  every- 
thing that  a  democratic  party  ought  to  do, 
the  same  powers  that  took  the  Democratic 
party's  President  and  Congress  captive 
would  still  be  influential.  It  is  human 
nature  for  the  beneficiaries  of  a  protective 
tariff  and  the  gold  standard  to  endeavor  to 
retain  possession  of  these  benefits.  But  it 
is  also  human  nature  for  those  who  are  not 
beneficiaries,  but  sufferers  from  privilege,  to 
keep  on  protesting  and  fighting.  That  is 
the  hope  of  the  republic,  which  was  not 
designed  to  be  a  soft  thing  for  the  rich, 
but  a  land  of  plenty  and  of  lilierty  for 
the  commons.  The  struggle  will  not  end  in 
1896  whether  silver  shall  be  restored  to  the 
currency  or  not.  The  war  to  decide  whether 
men  or  money  shall  rule  in  the  United 
States  is  destined  to  be  a  long  one,  and  its 
battles  will  be  fought  on  many  fields,  under 
many  banners.  In  California  the  war  for 
the  past  quarter  century  has  taken  on 
the  guise  of  a  conflict  between  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  the  people.  On  the  national 
field  the  next  battle  is  to  be  over  silver.  The 
gold  men  are  in  the  minority,  but  they 
usu.ally  have  the  brains,  the  money,  and  the 
skill  requisite  to  divide  the  forces  of  their 
antagonists.  That  fact  makes  the  issue  of 
the  contest  in  1896  very  doubtful.  If  the 
Populists  and  Democrats  refuse  to  unite,  the 
Republicans  can  count  on  victory. 


Meantime,  it  needs  to  be  remembered,  that 
as  to  a  question  on  which  men  of  equal  in- 
telligence may  sincerely  differ,  the  cause  of 
silver  is  not  advanced  by  the  assumption 
that  every  believer  in  the  gold  standard  is 
necessarily  a  scoundrel  or  a  fool.  That  sort 
of  campaigning  sliould  be  left  to  the  emi- 
nently respectable  press  of  the  Far  Bast, 
which  is  seemingly  unable  to  understand 
that  one  may  be  opposed  to  monometalism 
and  yet  not  be  qualified  for  the  jail  or 
the  asylum.       

The  Rev.  Dr.  Walkup,  captain'  of  the 
Congregational  mission  ship  Hiram  Bing- 
ham, and  general  superintendent  of  the  de- 
nomination's efforts  to  convert  the  heathen 
in  the  South  Seas,  spoke  his  mind  in  sea- 
manlike fashion  to  the  Congregational  clergy 
of  San  Francisco  on  Monday  last.  Said  the 
reverend  sailor: 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  bring  the  native  Gilbert 
Islandboys  to  this  city  and  have  them  see  liow  civili- 
zation and  vice  go  hand  in  hand.  Tliere  is  a  great 
deal  of  asiitation  among  Cliristian  people  about 
sending  missionaries  to  foreign  fields,  but  I  tell 
you  plainly  that  there  is  greater  need  of  mission- 
aries right  here  in  San  Francisco  than  there  is  in 
the  Gilbert  Islands." 

Captain  Walkup  came  at  an  unfortunate 
time  to  make  an  impression.  The  Congre- 
gational brethren  are  too  much  occupied  at 
present  with  Dr.  Herron  to  have  time  to 
consider  the  effect  on  the  imported 
Gilbert  Islander  of  the  discovery  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  Christian 
theory  and  practice  Dr.  Herron  has  been 
preaching  a  new  gospel  to  them— a  gospel 
that  would  attempt  to  fit  in  with  modern 
needs  by  recognizing  and  dealing  with  mod- 
ern industrial  and  social  conditions.  And 
Dr.  Herron  has  offended  most  of  them,  who 
prefer  the  good  old-fashioned  gospel  that 
makes  converts  in  the  South  Seas  and  is 
quite  ineffectual  to  keep  vice  and  civilization 
from  going  hand  in  hand.  The  islanders 
have  returned  the  benefit  done  them  by  the 
Captain,  for  they  have  enabled  him  to  see 
things  as  they  are.  The  po,4tion  of  a  for- 
eign missionary  must  be  most  uncomfort- 
able.     His    chief    anxiety,    one   can't   but 
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think,  is  to  keep  from  his  converts  knowl- 
edge of  how  the  religion  he  teaches  them 
works  at  home. 


Mr.  Claus  Spreckels,  it  is  published,  has 
been  much  offended  by  Mayor  Sutro's  efforts 
as  a  memlier  of  the  Board  of  Harbor  Com- 
missioners to  insure  the  new  San  Joaquin 
road  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Southern  Pacific.  If  in  his  solicitude  to  do 
this — to  make  sure  that  the  Valley  road  shall 
continue  to  be  a  competing  one — Mr.  Sutro 
has  gone  too  far,  at  least  he  has  erred  on  the 
right  side.  He  has  been  treated  with  dis- 
courtesy by  some  of  the  other  Commission- 
ers, and  offered  insults  by  the  attorney  of 
the  new  road — all  of  which  will  tend  to  con- 
vince the  public  that  Mr.  Sutro  knows  what 
he  is  about  in  this  matter.  If  Mr.  Spreckels 
is  the  fervent  anti-monopolist  he  desires 
an  applauding  people  to  believe  him  to  be, 
and  has  not  gone  into  the  railroad  business 
to  make  money  simply — even  if  he  has  to 
sell  out  to  the  Southern  Pacific  in  order  to 
do  it — he  should  be  the  last  to  take  offense 
at  Mr.  Sutro's  endeavor's  to  give  California 
guarantees  of  Mr.  Spreckels's  good  faith.  On 
the  whole,  the  judicious  would  prefer  an  iron- 
clad lease  of  China  Basin  drawn  under  Mr. 
Sutro's  direction  to  the  most  eloquent  pro- 
fessions of  competitive  intentions  from  Mr. 
Claus  Spreckels.  Everybody  wants  the  new 
road,  it  it  is  to  break  the  Southern  Pacific's 
monopoly,  and  most  of  the  capital  contrib- 
uted to  its  building  has  been  given  on  that 
under.-;tanding.  If  it  is  to  be  merely  a  spec- 
ulation, as  Senator  Fair's  narrow  guage  was, 
which  he  sold  to  Huntington  &  Co.  in  due 
season,  it  would  still  be  welcome,  but  it  would 
cease  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  anybody 
except  Mr.  Spreckels  and  his  co-investors  in 
a  speculative  enterprise.  The  more  safe- 
guards that  can  be  placed  between  Mr. 
Spreckels  and  the  temptation  to  abandon 
the  people  and  go  over  to  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific at  some  future  time,  the  more  confi- 
dence will  be  felt  in  the  durability  of  his 
desire  to  rescue  California  from  the  clutches 
of  Mr.  Huntington. 


Mr.  Hearst,  proprietor  and  editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Exaininer,  is  apparently  suf- 
fering from  remorse  for  the  position  which 
he  took  during  the  railroad  strike  of  last 
summer.  Then  his  sympathy  was  with  the 
strikers,  and  that  sympathy  brought  him 
the  reward  of  many  subscribers,  and,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  the  approval  of  his  conscience 
as  a  man.  I  was  editing  his  paper  for  him 
at  the  time,  and  he  was  in  full  accord  with 
what  I  wrote  for  him.  Now,  in  his  repent- 
ance, he  lets  his  dog  loose  at  the  shins  of 
gentlemen  who  venture  to  think  and  say 
in  May  what  he  thought  and  said  in  July 
and  August.  Mr.  Hearst,  who  is  responsi- 
ble for  whatever  appears  in  his  paper,  ac- 
cuses me  of  being  a  denuigogue,  btcause  I 
have  not  joined  the  Examiner  in  blaming 
Governor  Budd  for  his  "  infamous  reap- 
pointment of  that  military  caricature.  Gen- 
eral Dimond."  I  have  said  that  it  is  more 
desirable  to  have  a  militia  that  shall  act  as 
it  did  at  Sacramento  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
when  it  refrained  from  firing  on  the  crowd  of 
strikers  and  sight-seers  that  packed  the  Sac- 
ramento depot,  than  it  would  be  to  have  a 
state  of  society  from  which  a  militia  could 
be  drawn  that  would  behave  like  regular 
soldiers,  to  whom  "  orders  "  are  supposed  to 
be  everything  and  humanity  and  common 
sense  nothing.  That  was  Mr.  Hearst's  own 
view  at  a  juncture  when  the  whole  State  was 
in  a  condition  of  dangerous  excitement,  and 
words  from  the  press  were  weighted  with  a 
heavy  responsibility.  Here  is  what  the  Ex- 
aminer of  July  6th  said  of  the  unsoldierly 
but  natural  behavior  of  the  militia: 

Events  at  Sacramento  have  again  [brought  into 
high  relief  the  fact  that  militia  are  nut  to  be  relied 
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on  for  military  duty  in  domestic  wars  between  cap- 
ital and  labor.  The  men  of  the  National  Guard 
would  be  as  ready  to  fijjht  as  any  regulars  were 
they  called  on  to  oppose  a  foreign  eneiAy,  but  when 
it  cornea  to  shooting  down  their  fellow-citizens  they 
decline  the  work.  The  California  militia  have  had 
to  make  the  choice  between  being  good  soldiers 
and  men  of  heart.  They  have  preferred  to  be  poor 
soliiiers;  and  such  is  the  non-military  spirit  of 
California  that  popular  approval  would  probably  be 
withheld  were  General  Dimond,  from  his  head- 
quarters in  San  Fr.incisco,  to  issue  orders  for  the 
execution  by  wholesale  of  his  mutinous  troops.  It 
is  disappointing  to  the  law-revering  Southern  Paci- 
fic, doubtless,  that  in  the  sacred  cause  of  the  cor- 
poration the  peopleof  California  reiuse  to  slaughter 
one  another. 

I  am  not,  as  I  have  said  before,  a  military 
character,  and  am  therefore  disqualified  from 
passing  judgment  on  General  Dimond  as  a 
tactician.  My  view  of  his  conduct  is  well 
expressed  by  the  following  article,  which  is 
taken  from  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Ex- 
aminer  of  August  2Sl)i,  and,  of  course,  it 
would  not  have  appeared  there  had  it  not 
been  in  consonance  with  the  opinions  Mr. 
Hearst  was  then  pleased  to  hold: 

However  great  the  interest  that  military  men  may 
feel  in  the  handling  and  behavior  of  the  militia  at 
Sacramento  during  the  strike,  it  is  not  probable 
that  civilians  will  become  excited  over  General  Di- 
mond's  report  to  the  Governor,  now  given  to  the 
public,  ^'o  one  doubts  the  courage  of  either  officers 
or  men,  and  that  they  did  not  act  with  all  the  stern 
proinplitu<le  of  regulars  is  no  discredit  to  them. 
it  is  preposterous  to  blame  either  General  Dimond 
or  Marshal  Baldwin  for  not  shooting  down  the  con- 
course of  strikers  and  sightseers,  including  women 
and  children,  who  tilled  the  Sacramento  depot  on 
July  4tb.  As  the  General  truly  says:  "To  have 
fired  up'-in  such  a  mob  would  have  been  murder." 
Dimond  insists  that  he  was  dependent  upon  the 
orders  of  llarshat  Baldwin.  The  latter  need  have 
no  qualms  about  accepting  ah  the  lesponsibilily 
that  this  implies,  so  far  as  the  abstention  from 
shooting  is  concerned.  Allowing  for  the  misiakes 
consequent  upon  the  novelty,  gravitv,  and  excite- 
ment of  the  occasion,  Mr.  Baldwin  acted  like  a  man 
of  sen^e  and  humanity. 

As  for  the  warlike  Markham,  let  us  be  thankful 
that  his  headquarters  were  in  far  Pasadena  and  not 
at  the  cipital,  whtre,  doubtless,  had  he  been  pres- 
ent on  that  critical  day,  he  would  have  performed 
prodigies  of  valor.  It  is  far  better  that  more  peace- 
able men  were  in  command;  better  thai  the  gut- 
ters did  not  flow  with  blood  ;  better  that  no  widows 
and  orphans  were  made.  The  Southern  Pacific  and 
the  fiery  Governor  may  not  take  this  view,  but  the 
average  Californian  is  glad  that  nobody  was  killed 
at  Sacramento  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

Mr.  Hearst  is  a  young  man,  and,  perhaps, 
that  accounts  for  the  slight  hold  convictions 
have  upon  his  mind.  When  he  is  older  he 
will  know  more,  think  more  deeply,  and  be 
firmer  in  his  beliefs.  He  will  learn,  I  trust, 
not  to  be  ashamed  of  having  let  his  heart 
and  natural  common  sense  influence  him 
during  those  trying  days  when  an  insolent 
and  bonelless  railroad  company  was  tying 
up  the  commerce  of  California,  needlessly 
subjecting  her  people  to  great  lo.ss  and  in- 
convenience, and  wishing  for  nothing  better 
than  that  its  striking  employees  would,  in 
their  folly  and  anger,  go  outside  the  law  by 
attacking  its  property — which  they  did,  and 
were  punished  accordingly,  by  the  failure  of 
their  strike.  I  thought  that  Mr.  Hearst's 
stand  in  July  and  August  was  sensible  and 
manly.     I  still  think  so,  if  he  does  not. 

If  Mr.  Hearst  has  retrograded  in  one  di- 
rection, he  should  be  given  credit  for  pro- 
gress in  another.  The  Examiner,  which  has 
so  frequently  ofli-nded  by  its  indecency,  is 
becoming  positively  delicate.  It  has  opened 
a  contest  which  will  decide  to  its  satisfaction 
who  is  the  "most  beautiful  girl  in  all  Cali- 
fornia," the  prize  being  that  the  most  beauti- 
ful shall  have  her  portrait  painted  free  of 
charge.  The  taste  shown  in  opening  such  a 
contest  ia  doubtful,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  at  all  about  the  taste  of  the  females 
who  send  in  the  photographs  of  their 
charms  to  be  copied  and  printed.  The  Ex- 
aminer a  advance,  however,  is  shown  in  the 
modesty  which  induced  it  on  Sunday  to 
suppress  the  names  of  a  page  of  beauties,  and 


publish  only  their  initials  and  places  of  resi- 
dence. I  congratulate  Mr.  Hearst.  This  is 
a  long  way  in  the  right  road  from  the 
belles  in  their  bathing  suits,  with  their 
names  beneath,  and  the  exposure  of  female 
nudity  under  pretense  of  exhibiting  the  evil 
effects  of  lacing.  The  Examiner  is  a  good 
newspaper,  by  far  the  best  in  San  Francisco, 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  it  ridding  itself  of 
an  indifference  to  ordinary  propriety  that 
has  done  much  to  give  it  a  tone  of  disreputa- 
bility,  from  which  its  rivals,  otherwise  much 
its  inferiors,  are  free. 

Arthur  McEwen. 


THE  TWADDLER. 

On  Tuesday  last  I  wired  my  felicitations  to  my 
honored  friend  Huntington  at  New  York  over  the 
decision  of  Judge  Brown,  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  there,  which  was  that  though  the  law 
forbids  interstate  riding  on  free  pas-^es,  it  is  no 
crime  to  issue  such  passes  unless  they  are  used. 
This  result  is  a  great  relief  to  my  feelings,  for  I  own 
I  have  been  greatly  concerned  about  the  case 
against  Huntington.  I  argued  tliat  if  it  ia  criminal 
in  railroad  companies  to  give  free  interstate  trans- 
portation, and  as  free  interstate  transportation  is 
impossible  without  free  passes,  the  issuing  of  such 
passes  must  have  been  contemplated  when  the  in- 
hibitory law  was  enacted.  Tliat  is  the  way  it 
seemed  to  me,  and  I  feared  that  in  the  present  de- 
plorable condition  of  the  public  mind,  when  dema- 
gogy is  rampant  and  so  many  liands  are  raised 
against  the  rich,  it  might  go  hard  with  my  friend— 
tliat  California  might  afford  the  insufferable  specta- 
cle of  a  millionaire  in  jail.  But,  thank  God,  the 
Federal  courts,  whose  judges  are  not  dependent  for 
their  offices  on  the  favor  of  the  mob,  always  come 
to  the  rescue  and  stand  betw'een  property  and  its 
foes.  Judge  Brown's  decision  is  a  timely  vindica- 
tion of  the  majesty  of  capital,  and  though  I  my- 
self am  a  poor  gentleman,  demnie  if  I  don't  rejoice 
as  greatly  as  if  it  had  been  I,  and  not  my  friend 
and  patron,  who  had  escaped  prison.  It  is,  as  I 
say,  begad,  a  vindication  of  the  majesty  of  canital, 
and  shows  that  there  are  some  privileges  still  lefi 
gentlemen  in  this  country,  swarming  as  it  is  with 
Ht-rrons,  Gronlunds,  Georges,  and  other  infernal 
agitators.  If,  however,  any  person  not  of  distinc- 
tion thinks  he  can  take  advaiit.ige  of  tb>"  principle 
laid  down  by  Judge  Brown  (to  whom  I  uncover, 
e'jad),  let  him  try  it.  The  masses  must  be  kept  in 
order.  Why,  when  Huntington  hinis  -If  was  poor, 
and  kept  a  Sacrau'.ento  grocery,  if  he  had  sold 
whisky  to  Indians,  what  respect  would  have  been 
paid  to  his  contention  that  he  should  not  be  con- 
victed unless  it  could  be  shown  that  the  redskins 
ha<l  drunk  the  liquor?  Or.  when  poor  and  deal- 
ing in  hardware,  he  had  sold  burghirs'  tools,  would 
he  liave  been  listened  to  had  he  (Contended  that  the 
sale  was  no  offense  unless  the  burglar  had  used 
the  jimmy  and  bit?  It  is  because  Huntington  is 
rich  that  Judge  Brown  has  made  over  the  law  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  eniinentaccused.  That 
is  why  the  decision  is  so  gratifying.  It  teaches  a 
needed  lesson  to  disturbers  who  would  bring  society 
down  about  our  ears  in  ruins  by  insisting  that  all 
men  shall  be  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  That,  of 
course,  is  mere  fudge,  useful  only  in  campaign 
times,  and  at  other  seasons  most  dangerous  and 
reprehensible.  If  wealth  did  not  give  a  man  privi- 
leges, why  should  any  one  strive  to  obtain  it? 
Everybody  has  an  instinctive  perception  of  the 
justice  and  expediency  of  placing  wealth  on  a  dif- 
ferent footing  from  poverty.  If  money  is  not  en- 
titled to  respect,  how  should  it  be  that  the  best 
among  us,  the  most  dignified  and  virtuous — I  refer 
to  the  judiciary  and  the  clergv,  of  course — should 
exceeil  most  others  in  their  reverence  for  wealth? 
.As  for  the  women — who,  after  all,  ate  what  we  live 
for — who  gets  his  pick  when  he  determines  to  take 
a  « ife?  I  need  not  say  that  there  are  exceptions 
to  this  rule.  Sometimes  manly  beauty,  joined 
with  brilli:int  talents,  supplies  the  place  of  money, 
and  the  single  state  has  been  voluntary  in  many 
such  c.isee.  When  one  is  young  he  loves  )iis  free- 
dom, and  when  he  is  older  he  likes  his  club  and 
his  bachelor  ways.  I  do  not  say,  however,  that  I 
shall  never  marry.  But  I  am  past  the  age  of  ro- 
mance, and  would  now  look  more  for  solid  advan- 
tages than  mere  transitory  charms  of  face  and 
form.  Huntington  has  not  yet  answered  my  tele- 
gram of  congratulation,  which  surpri-es  me  a  lit- 
tle, but  no  doubt,  as  he  will  be  out  here  soon,  he  is 
reserving  to  himself  the  pleasure  of  thanking  me 
in  person. 

Only  those  grow  old  who  permit  the  age  to  pass 
them.    In  order  to  keep  yoimg,  be  young,    I  have 


for  some  months  been  urging  these  maxims  upon 
my  friend  Colonel  Andrews.  Several  months  ago 
I  said  to  him: 

"  Colonel,  Society  has  taken  to  the  bicycle,  and 
we  really  must  learn  to  ride.  Not  to  do  so  will 
place  us  in  a  position  as  absurd  as  not  being  able 
to  ilftnce  .at  ft  function." 

Andrews  evidently  felt  the  force  of  my  argu- 
ment, bu'  for  some  reason,  which  he  would  not 
explain,  he  declined  to  join  me. 

Since  then  I  have  taken  a  co  irse  of  lessons,  and 
am  now  almost  ready  to  make  my  appearance  in 
public  with  the  gay  and  fleeting  throng.  On  .Mon- 
day last,  arrayed  in  my  knickerbockers,  I  called  on 
.•Vndrews  at  his  apartments.  He  gazed  on  me  with 
envy  and  admiration,  and  at  la~t  broke  out: 

"  Persiflage,  I'm  dying  to  do  it,  but  hang  me  if  I 
can  get  my  courage  up." 

Then  he  confessed.  Though  his  figure  is  still 
excellent,  his  torso  exceptional,  and  his  coni|ile.t- 
ion  as  good  as  my  own,  he  admittel  that  he  did 
not  dare  to  put  on  knickerbockers  because  time 
hail  told  on  his  legs. 

"Pooh!"  1  exclaimed;  and,  drawing  mv  pen- 
knife, plunged  its  blade  a  full  inch  into  my  calf, 
withdrawing  it  iiloodless. 

Andrews  embraced  me,  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
He  is  now  taking  lessons,  and  we  shall  make  our 
debut  together. 


I  learn  with  equal  astonishment  and  pain  that 
Lord  Sholto  Douglas  is  arranging  for  what  may  be 
called  a  secular  marriage  with"  Miss  Addis,  the 
copcert-hall  young  lady  whose  a-quaintance  he 
made  in  Bakerslield.  My  natual  impulse  would 
be  to  object  to  this  match  on  account  of  the  social 
position  of  the  lady,  but  so  many  of  England's  no- 
bility have  chosen  their  brides  from  the  concert 
halls  that  it  would  lie  presumptuous  in  an  Ameri- 
can to  retain  a  prejudice  that  is,  I  presume,  proof 
of  provincialism.  What  the  nobility  do  estabhsh^a 
the  rule,  precisely  as  good  authors  by  their  usage 
dictate  to  the  grammarian  and  the  lexicographer, 
and  even  to  Society  itself.  It  is  obviously  unpleas- 
ant to  venture  upon  criticism  of  a  nobleman  in 
any  particular,  but  I  am  told  that  Ixird  Douglas 
contemplates  a  wedding  on  the  stage  of  the  concert 
hall  in  this  city  where  his  talented  bride  has  been 
eng.aged  to  sing  and  dance,  and  I  cannot  hut  regis- 
ter my  protest,  as  a  representative  of  San  Francisco 
Society  If  the  report  be  true,  it  shows  that  his 
lordship  is  loose  in  hia  religious  principles.  Surely 
he  uiitiht  do  us  the  lion  r  to  patronize  Grace 
Church  and  Dr.  Foute  on  the  happy  occasion.  I 
entreat  his  lordship  to  do  so.  It  would  be  more 
seemly  on  his  lordsliip'a  part,  I  assure  him,  as  one 
who  might  he  his  father,  and  it  would  make  us  all 
happy.  However,  should  his  lordship  persiat,  I 
certainly  shall  not  refuse  an  invitation  to  the  Cre- 
morne.  A  man  of  his  lordship's  rank  may  do  as 
he  pleiises.  Yet,  while  I  admit  this.  I  shall  feel  it 
my  duty  to  do  what  I  may  to  prevent  his  concert- 
hall  wedding  from  becoming  a  precedent  for  the 
members  of  the  untitled  aristocracy  of  my  own  na- 
tionality. 


I  was  approached  on  Wednesday  by  a  person 
whose  acquaintance  I  made  in  the  d.-iys  when  it 
was  the  vogue  for  men  abiut  town  to  patronize  the 
ring-side  and  the  fighting  clubs.  He  extended  his 
hand,  which  1  refuse  I  to  take.  It  is  one  thin"  to 
admire  the  fist  of  a  pugislist  as  a  pugilist's  list 
but  quite  another  to  accept  it  on  the  boulevard. 

"  Have  you  forgotten  me,  mister?"  inquired  this 
person.  "  Or  are  you  too  high-toned  to  talk  wid 
Dublin  Pete?" 

"  Really,  sir,"  I  returned,  distantly,  "  one  of 
your  profession  can  hardly  " — 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right,"  he  interrupted.  "I  ain't 
a  slugger  no  more.  I've  got  a  job  on  the  water- 
front.   Governor  Jim  give  it  to  me." 

This,  of  course,  altered  thesituation.  Asa  mem- 
ber of  the  administration  the  person  was  entitled 
to  respect. 

I  spoke  to  His  Excellency  next  day  concerning 
the  matter,  in  a  tone  of  expostulation,  and  the 
Governor  replied : 

"  We  can  t  all  be  dudes.  Persiflage.  Poor  old 
Pete  taught  me  to  box  up  in  Stockton  a  dozen  years 
ago,  ami  he'a  broken  down  and  hard  up.  VVhen 
he  tackled  me  for  a  place  I  reminded  him  that  he 
had  held  on  as  a  Republican  in  the  Custom  House 
in  the  eighties.  '  Uh,  I  can  square  that,  Jim,'  he 
says.  '  i  m  Irish,  you  know,  and  there's  so  many 
of  us  here  I  hat  we've  got  to  divide  up  or  there 
won't  be  half  enough  places  for  us.'  Now,  he's  as 
good  a  Democrat  as  yourself.  Persiflage.  .Vnd  by 
the  way,  I  hope  you've  reconsidered  your  deter- 
mination not  to  accept  the  captaincy  of  the  dredger 
Edith?" 

I  gave  the  Governor  an  evasive  reply  and  left 
with  a  better  opinion  of  him.  Dublin  Pete  is  un- 
pleasant, and  as  for  myself  I  certainly  should  give 
him  no  recognition,  hut,  confound  me,  if  Budd 
isn  t  a  man  of  heart,  and  I  like  heart  in  others. 
The  dredger,  however,  is  quite  impossible. 

Febsiflaob. 
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A  WOMAN  WHO  WAS  NOT  NEW. 

That  Ian  MacLireii  can  write  stories  of  city  life 
that  are  quite  as  touching  as  any  of  his  "Briar 
Bush  "  talcs  he  is  now  proving  by  a  series  of  Lon- 
don stories.  One  of  these,  entitled  "What  She 
Could,"  appears  in  McClure'a  for  May,  extracts 
from  which  are  hero  given.  Trevor,  a  literary 
man,  has  returned  from  a  conthiental  trip  to  find 
his  wife  dead.  Ho  has  regarded  her  as  a  good  little 
thing,  but  not  up  to  date.  On  looking  over  her 
wardrobe  he  finds  her  diary  from  which  he  reads : 

"January  23.  Was  at  Mrs.  Chatterby's— how 
strange  one  does  not  see  anytliing  of  her  husband, 
yet  he  is  the  nicer  of  the  two — and  I  think  it  will 
be  better  not  to  go  again  to  dinner.  One  can 
always  make  some  excuse  that  w  ill  not  be  quite  un- 
true. 

'"The  dinner  is  in  honor  of  Mr.  Fynical,  who  is 
leaving  his  college  and  coming  to  live  in  London  to 
do  literary  work,'  as  Mrs.  Chatterby  has  been  ex- 
plaining for  weeks,  '  and  to  give  tone  to  the  week- 
lies.' 

'"The  younger  men  are  quite  devoted  to  him, 
and  we  ought  all  to  be  so  thankful  that  he  is  to  be 
within  reach.  His  touch  reminds  one  of ' — I  don't 
know  the  French  writer,  but  she  does  not  always 
give  the  same  name.  '  We  hope  to  see  a  great  deal 
of  him.  So  delightfully  cynical,  you  know,  and 
hates  the  buiirgeoisie.' 

"  I  was  terrified  lest  I  should  sit  next  Mr.  Fyni- 
cal, but  Mrs.  Chatterby  was  merciful,  and  gave  me 
Janie  Godfrey's  father.  Edward  says  that  he  is  a 
very  able  man,  and  will  be  Lord  Chancellor  some 
day;  but  he  is  so  quiet  and  modest  that  one  feels 
quite  at  home  with  liim.  Last  summer  he  was 
yachting  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  and  he  de- 
scribed the  sunset  over  the  f^kye  hills ;  and  I  tried 
to  give  him  a  Devonshire  sunrise.  We  both  forgot 
where  we  were,  and  then  Mrs.  Chatterby  asked  me 
quite  loud,  so  that  every  one  looked,  what  I 
thought  of  *  Smudges.' 

"The  dinner-table  seemed  towait  for  my  answer, 
and  I  wish  that  the  book  liad  never  come  from  the 
library;  but  I  said  that  I  had  sent  it  back  because 
it  seemed  so  bitter  and  cruel,  and  one  ought  to 
read  books  which  showed  the  noble  side  of  life. 

"  '  You  are  one  of  the  old-fashioned  women,'  she 
replied.  '  You  believe  in  a  novel  for  the  young 
person,'  with  a  smile  that  hurt  me;  and  1  told  her 
that  1  had  been  brought  up  on  Sir  Walter  Scott.  I 
was  trying  to  say  something  about  his  purity  and 
chivalry,  when  I  caught  Mr.  Fynical's  eye,  and 
blushed  red.  If  I  had  only  been  silent,  for  I'm 
afraid  every  one  was  laughing,  and  Edward  did  not 
say  one  word  to  me  all  the  way  Lome. 

"February  20.  Another  ordeal,  but  not  60 
unfortunate  as  the  last.  The  Brown-Smythes 
are  very  kind  friends,  but  I  do  think  they  are  too 
much  concerned  about  having  clever  people  at 
their  house.  One  evening  Mrs.  Browne-Smythe 
said  she  was  happy  because  nothing  had  been 
talked  about  except  translations  of  Homer.  A 
certain  guest  was  so  miserable  on  that  occasion 
that  I  begged  Edward  to  leave  me  at  home  this 
time,  but  he  said  it  would  not  be  Greek  again.  It 
was  science,  however,  and  when  we  came  in  Mrs. 
Brown-Smythe  was  telling  a  very  learned-looking 
person  that  she  simply  lived  for  fossils.  A 
young  lady  beside  me  was  talking  about  gases  to  a 
nervous  man,  who  grew  quite  red,  and  tried  to  es- 
cape behind  a  table.  I  think  she  was  wrong  in  her 
words,  and  he  was  too  polite  to  correct  her.  To 
my  horror,  he  was  obliged  to  take  me  in  to  dinner, 
and  there  never  could  have  been  two  people  more 
deserving  of  pity,  for  I  was  terrified  of  his  knowl- 
edge, and  he  was  afraid  of  my  ignorance.  AVe  sat 
ill  perfect  silence  till  a  fatherly  old  man,  quite  like 
a  farmer,  on  my  left,  began  to  talk  to  me  so  pleas- 
antly that  I  described  our  country  people,  and  was 
really  sorry  when  the  ladies  had  to  leave.  Edward 
says  that  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  discoverers  in 
the  world,  and  has  all  kinds  of  honors.  We  be- 
came so  friendly  that  he  has  promised  to  take  tea 
with  me,  and  I  think  he  does  not  despise  my  sim- 
plicity. How  I  long  to  be  cleverer  for  Edward's 
sake,  for  I'm  sure  he  must  be  ashamed  of  me 
among  those  brilliant  women.  I  cannot  blame 
him ;  I  am  proud  of  my  husband. 

"  jlay  15  I  am  quite  discouraged,  and  have  re- 
solved never  to  go  to  any  charitable  committee 
again.  Miss  Tabitha  Primmer  used  shameful  lan- 
guage at  the  Magdalene  meeting  to-day,  and  Mrs. 
Wood-Kuler  showed  me  that  I  had  broken  Law 
forty-three  by  giving  a  poor  girl  personal  aid.  It 
seems  presumptuous  on  my  part  to  criticise  such 
able  and  diligent  workers,  but  my  mother  never 
spoke  about  certain  subjects,  and  it  is  agony  for 
me  to  discuss  them.  When  the  vicar  insisted  on 
Sunday  that  thoughtful  women  were  lequired  for 
Christian  service  to-day,  and  that  we  must  read  up 
all  kinds  of  hooks,  and  know  all  kinds  of  painful 
things,  my  heart  Bank.  It  does  not  seem  as  if 
there  was  any  place  left  for  simple  folks  like  me. 


Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  give  up  going  out  al- 
together, and  live  for  Edward  and  Bertie.  I  can 
always  do  something  for  them,  and  their  love  will 
be  enough  reward, 

"  November  30.  I  have  not  slept  all  night,  for  I 
made  a  dreadful  mistake  about  a  new  hook  that 
every  one  is  reading,  and  Edward  was  so  angry. 
He  did  not  mean  all  he  said,  hut  he  never  called 
inc  a  fool  before.  Perhaps  he  is  right,  and  it  is 
hard  on  him,  who  is  so  bright.  Sometimes  1 
wish — "  And  then  there  was  no  writing,  only  a 
tear  mark.     .     .     . 

Afterwards  lie  opened  the  letters  that  had  come 
since  her  death,  and  this  is  what  he  read : 

"My  dear  'Thevou:  The  intelligence  of  Mrs. 
Trevor's  death  1ms  given  me  agreat  shock  of  regret, 
and  you  will  allow  me  to  express  my  sympathy. 
Many  men  not  given  to  enthusiasm  had  told  me  of 
her  face  and  goodness,  and  before  I  had  seen  j-our 
wife  I  knew  she  was  a  very  perfect  type  of  woman- 
liness. The  few  times  I  met  her,  Mrs.  Trevor  cast 
a  certain  spell  over  me — the  nameless  grace  of  the 
former  days— and  1  felt  myself  unworthy  in  her 
presence.  Once  when  a  silly  woman  relerred  to 
one  of  the  most  miserable  examples  of  decadent 
fiction,  your  wife  spoke  so  nobly  of  true  literature 
that  I  was  moved  to  thank  her;  but  I  gathered 
from  her  face  that  this  would  not  be  acceptable. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  the  mask  had  fallen  frcjm  a 
beautiful  soul,  and  one  man,  at.  least,  in  whom 
there  is  too  little  reverence,  took  the  shoes  from  off 
his  feet.  Pardon  me  if  I  have  exceeded,  and  be- 
live  me,  "  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Bernahd  Fvsical." 
The  next  was  from  the  F.  R.  S. : 
".My  DEAR  Sir:  It  is  quite  wrong  for  me,  a 
stranger,  to  intrude  on  your  gief,  but  I  am  com- 
pelled to  tell  you  that  an  old  fellow  who  only  spoke 
to  your  wife  once  had  to  wipe  his  spectacles  over 
the  Times  this  mor  ing.  It  came  about  this  way. 
The  lady  1  had  taken  in  to  dinner  at  the  Browne- 
Smythes  gabbled  about  science  till  I  lost  my  tem- 
per, and  told  her  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  women 
would  keep  to  their  own  sphere.  Your  wife  was 
on  the  other  side,  and  I  turned  to  her  in  despair. 
She  delighted  me  by  confessing  utter  ignorance  of 
my  subject,  and  then  she  won  my  heart  by  some  of 
the  loveliest  stories  of  peasant  life  in  Devonshire  I 
ever  heard,  so  full  of  insight  and  delicacy.  If  the 
parsons  preached  like  that  I  would  be  in  church 
next  Sunday.  She  put  me  in  mind  of  a  sister  I 
lost  long  ago,  who  had  the  same  low,  soft  voice, 
and  honest,  trust  eyes.  When  she  found  I  was  a 
lonely  man,  your  wife  had  pity  on  me,  and  asked 
me  to  call  on  her.  But  I  had  to  go  to  America, 
and  only  returned  two  days  ago.  I  intended  to 
wish  her  a  Happy  New  Year,  but  it's  too  l.ite.  I 
cannot  get  you  out  of  my  mind,  and  I  thought  it 
might  comfort  you  to  know  how  a  fossil  like  my- 
self was  melted  by  that  kind  heart. 
"  Believe  me,  my  dear  sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  AacurBALD  Gilmoee." 
There  was  neither  beginning  nor  end  to  the  fourth 
letter,  but  it  was  written  in  a  lady's  hand : 

"  I  am  a  clergyman's  daughter,  who  left  her  fath- 
er's house  and  went  astray.  I  have  been  in  the 
Inferno,  and  have  seen  what  I  read  in  Dante  while 
I  was  innocent.  One  day  the  old  rectory  rose  up 
before  my  eyes,  the  roses  hanging  over  my  bed- 
room window,  the  birds  flying  in  and  out  of  the 
ivy,  my  father  on  the  lawn,  aged  and  broken 
through  my  sin,  and  I  resolved  that  my  woman- 
hood should  no  longer  be  dragged  in  the  mire. 
JMy  home  was  closed  years  ago;  1  had  no  friends, 
so  I  went  in  my  desperation  to  a  certain  institute, 
and  told  my  case  to  a  matron.  She  was  not  un- 
kindly, but  the  committee  were  .awful,  without 
either  sympathy  or  manners;  and  when  an  un- 
married woman  wished  to  pry  into  the  details  of 
my  degradation — but  I  can't  tell  a  man  the  shame 
they  would  have  put  upon  me — my  heart  turned 
to  fiint,  and  I  left  the  place.  I  would  have  gone 
back  to  my  life  and  perished,  had  it  not  been  for 
one  woman  who  followed  me  out  and  asked  me  to 
go  home  with  her  for  afternoon  tea.  Had  she  said 
one  word  about  my  past,  I  had  flung  myself  away; 
but  because  she  spoke  to  me  as  if  1  were  still  in 
the  rectory,  I  could  not  refuse.  Mrs.  Trevor  never 
once  mentioned  my  sin,  and  she  saved  my  soul.  I 
am  now  a  nurse  in  one  of  the  hospitals,  and  full 
of  peace.  As  long  as  I  live  I  shall  liiy  white  flow- 
ers on  her  grave,  who  surely  was  the  wisest  apd 
tenderest  of  women." 

Trevor  could  read  no  more,  for  it  had  dawned  at 
last  upon  him  that  Clirist  had  lived  with  him  for 
more  than  ten  years,  and  his  eyes  had  ever  been 
holden.  

An  old  crofter,  who  had  two  cows,  one  night  had 
one  of  them  stolen.  He  repaired  to  the  ministiT 
and  sought  his  advice.  He  advised  him  to  pray 
earnesly  for  three  days  and  three  nights  to  the  Lord 
to  send  back  the  thief.  A  few  days  later  he  met 
the  minister,  who  asked  him  about  the  cow. 
"Weei,"  said  the  crofty,  sadly,  "I  prayed  for  three 
da-ya  and  three  nights  to  the  Lord  to  send  back  the 
thief.  My  praj^er  was  answered,  he  cam'  back, 
but  he  stole  the  ither  coo." 


COUNT  TOLSTOI. 

Isabel  F.  Ilajigood,  who  has  translated  all  of 
Count  Tolstoi's  works  into  English,  has  written  a 
most  interesting  book,  "  Uussian  Rambles,"  in 
which  she  gives  the  land  of  the  Czar  a  better  name 
than  does  any  other  late  writer.  Miss  Hapgood 
paid  a  visit  to  Count  Tolstoi,  of  whom  she  has 
much  to  say. 

One  day  the  Count  happened  to  hit  upon  a  cou- 
ple of  Mr.  Rider  Haggard's  books  for  discussion, 
and,  for  the  benefit  of  those  in  the  company  who 
had  not  read  it,  gave  the  chief  points  of  "  She  "  in 
particularly  lively  style.  He  pronounced  "She" 
and  other  works  of  Haggard  "  the  lowest  type  of 
literature,"  and  said  that  "  it  was  astonishing  how 
so  many  English  people  could  go  wild  over  them." 
It  seems  that  Tolstoi  raids  everything,  good  and 
bad,  and  possesses  not  only  an  omnivorous  literary 
appetite,  but  a  wonderful  memory  of  books,  even  in 
small  details.  Among  the  innumerable  things 
which  he  peruses  are  Mormon  publications,  sent  tj 
him  regularlj;  from  the  headquarters  o(  the  sect. 
He  told  his  visitor  that  he  thought  very  highly  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Mormons,  as  set  forth  by  them- 
selves, and  could  not  undcrstanii  why  they  were 
"  persecuted"  in  America.  "It  is  a  shame,"  he 
said.  "  that,  in  a  great  and  free  country  like  Amer- 
ica, a  community  of  people  should  be  so  oppressed 
and  not  allowed  that  liberty  of  which  she  boasts." 
Count  Tolstoi's  latest  book  at  the  time  of  this  visit 
was  "  What  to  Do?"  In  the  final  chapter  of  that 
work  he  had  argued  that  woman's  whole  duty  con- 
sists in  marrying  and  having  «b  large  a  family  as 
possible.  Nevertheless,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  How- 
ell's "The  Undiscovered  Country,"  he  remarked  in 
connection  with  the  Shakers  that  "  it  was  a  good 
thing  that  they  did  not  marry."  He  said  this  more 
than  once,  and  at  some  length.  Subsequently  the 
visitor  seized  an  opportunity  to  ask  his  wife  how 
he  could  reconcile  that  remark  about  the  Shakers 
with  his  former  creed  that  all  women  should  marry. 
She  answered  that  it  certainly  was  not  consistent, 
but  that  her  husband  changed  his  opinon  every  two 
years. 

During  a  period  of  illne.^s,  he  was  persuaded  by 
Miss  Hapgood  to  read  "  Looking  Backward."  We 
are  told  that  at  first  he  was  very  favorably  im- 
pressed, and  said  that  he  would  translat'i  the  book 
into  Russian.  He  believed  that  this  was  the  true 
way  of  ordering  human  life;  that  people  should 
have  literally  all  things  in  common,  and  so  on. 
Our  author  suggested  that  matters  would  never 
arrive  at  the  state  described  in  "  Looking  Back- 
ward," unless  this  planet  were  visited  by  another 
deluge  and  no  Noah  was  saved  to  continue  our  sel- 
fish species.  She  declared  that  nothing  short  of  a 
new  planet  and  a  newly  created  race  of  Utopian 
angels  would  ever  get  as  far  as  the  personages  in 
that  book.  Tolstoi  disagreed  with  her,  and  au 
argument  ensued.  In  the  course  of  it  he  said  that 
his  only  objection  to  "  Looking  Backward  "  lay  in 
the  degree  of  luxury  in  which  the  characters  of  the 
perfected  scheme  of  society  lived.  "  What  harm," 
asked  his  visitor,  "  is  there  in  comfort  and  luxury 
to  any  extent,  provided  that  all  enjoy  them?  '' 
"Luxury  is  all  wrong,"  he  answered,  severely. 
"You  perceive  the  sinful  luxury  in  which  I  live," 
waving  liis  hand  towards  the  excessively  plain  fur- 
niture, and  animadverting  with  special  bitterness 
on  the  silver  forks  and  spoons.  "  It  is  all  a  fallacy 
that  we  can  raise  those  below  us  by  remainuig 
above  them.  We  must  descend  to  their  level  in 
habits,  intelligence,  and  life;  then  all  will  rise  to- 
gether." And  again:  "\Ve  certainly  cannot 
change  the  position  of  a  thing  unless  we  go  close 
enough  to  grasp  it;  unless  we  are  on  the  same 
plane  with  it." 

Another  day  Count  Tolstoi  praised  Dickens. 
"There  are  three  requisites  which  go  to  make  a 
perfect  writer,"  he  remarked.  "First,  he  must 
have  something  worth  saying.  Secondly,  he  must 
have  a  proper  way  of  saying  it.  Thirdly,  he  must 
have  sincerity.  Dickens  had  all  three  of  these 
qualities.  Thackeray  had  not  much  to  say;  he  h.id 
a  great  deal  of  art  in  saying  it;  but  he  had  not 
enough  sincerity.  IJostoevsky  possessed  all  three 
requisites." 

At  still  another  time  he  got  upon  the  subject  of 
English  things  and  ways.  We  are  told  that,  while 
speaking  of  those,  the  Count's  eyes  flashed.  "The 
English  are  the  most  brutal  nation  on  earth,"  he 
exclaimed.  "  Along  with  the  Zulus,  that  is  to  e.iy. 
Both  go  naked ;  the  Zulus  all  d.iy  long,  the  English 
women  as  soon  as  dinner  is  served.  The  English 
worship  their  muscle;  they  think  of  it,  talk  of  it. 
If  I  had  time,  I  should  like  to  write  a  book  on  their 
ways.  .And  then  their  executions,  which  they  go 
to  see  as  a  pleasure!"  The  .American  visitor  asked 
which  nation  was  a  model,  in  his  opinion.  "The 
French,"  he  answered,  which,  to  the  author  of  this 
book,  seemed  inconsistent,  for  he  proceeded  to  tell 
of  an  execution  which  he  had  witnessed  in  Paris, 
wliere  a  father  had  lifted  up  his  little  child  that  it 
might  have  a  good  view  of  the  horrors  of  the  guil- 
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loline.  "  Defective  as  is  Russian  civilization  in 
many  resjiects,"  he  said,  "  you  will  never  find  the 
]iuas"ian  peasant  like  that.  He  abhors  deliberate 
murder,  such  as  is  an  execution."  "Vet,"  ob- 
jected the  visitor,  "  lie  will  himgell  commit  mur- 
<\-t;  there  lias  been  a  perfect  flood  of  murders  re- 
I.tirted  in  the  newspapers  this  very  spring.  Those 
pi;rpetratcd  in  towns  were  all  by  men  of  the  peasant 
c!a8S,  and  mos^t  of  them  were  by  lads  umler  twenty 
years  of  a^e."  Tolstoi  insisted  that  his  visitor  must 
have  misread  the  papers.  So  she  proceeded  to  in- 
quire "  What  will  a  peasant  do  in  case  of  an  execu- 
tion?" Tolstoi  answered:  "What  he  will  do  in 
i'ase  of  an  execution  I  can  illustrate  for  vou  by 
something  which  occurred  in  this  very  neighbor- 
hood some  years  ago.    The  regimental  secretary  of 

a  regiment  stationed  at  Z was  persecuted  by 

<ine  of  his  ofncers,  who  found  fault  with  him  con- 
tinually, and  even  placed  him  under  arrest  for  days 
at  a  time  when  tlie  man  had  only  obeyed  his  own 
<irder8.  At  last  the  secretary's  patience  failed  him, 
and  one  day  he  struck  the  officer.  A  court  mar- 
tial followed.  I  was  chosen  to  defend  him.  He 
was  sentf^nced  to  death."  Tolstoi  went  on  to  say 
that  wh>n  the  time  for  the  ex.'Cution  came  "the 
Adjutant's  hands  trembled  so  with  emotion  that  he 
could  not  apply  the  bandage  to  the  prisoner's  eyes. 
Otiiers  tried  and  gave  it  up.  Well,  as  soon  as  that 
man  was  buried,  liis  grave  was  covered  with  flow- 
ers, crosses,  and  all  sorts  of  things  by  the  peasants, 
who  came  many  versts  from  all  directions  as  to  the 
grave  of  a  martyr.  Masses  for  the  dead  were 
ordered  there  in  uninterrupted  succession  by  these 
poor  peasants.  The  feeling  was  so  intense  and  ap- 
peared to  be  spreading  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
authorities  were  forced  not  only  to  prohibit  access 
to  the  grave,  but  even  to  level  it  off  so  that  it  could 
not  be  found.  But  an  Englishman!  H  he  were 
told  to  cut  the  throat  of  his  own  father  and  eat 
him,  he  would  do  it." 

Count  Tolstoi  complains,  in  a  letter  to  The  Daily 
Chronicle,  that  the  teachings  of  his  latest  writings, 
"  The  Kingdom  of  God  Is  Within  Us,"  and  "  Pa- 
triotism and  Christianity,"  have  been  misunder- 
stood. He  is  not  in  favor  of  active  anarchism. 
He  does  not  pr.'ipose  to  abolish  governments,  but 
he  would  have  Christian  men  stand  aloof  from 
them  altogether.  "If  you  would  not  be  made  to 
work  ten  hours  at  a  stretch  in  factories,  or  in 
mines,  if  you  would  not  have  your  children  huii";ry, 
cold,  and  ignorant,  if  you  would  not  be  robbed  of 
the  land  tliat  feeds  you,  if  you  would  not  be  shut 
up  in  prisons  and  sent  to  the  gallows,  or  hanged 
for  committing  an  unlawful  deed  through  passion 
or  ignorance,  if  you  would  not  suffer  wounds  or  be 
killed  in  war — (lo  not  this  toothers.  A  sufhcieut 
aim  for  my  life  is  either  my  immediate  personal 
good,  which  does  not  coincide  with  the  government 
measures  and  improvements,  or  the  fullillment  of 
the  will  of  God,  which  also  not  only  cannot  be  con- 
ciliated with  the  requirements  of  governments,  but 
is  quite  oppos  d  to  them.  The  vital  question,  not 
only  for  a  Christian,  but,  I  think,  for  any  reason- 
aiile  being,  when  he  is  summoned  to  talie  part  in 
governmental  acts,  lies  not  in  the  prosperity  of  his 
state  or  government,  but  in  this  question:  Wilt 
thou,  a  being  of  reason  and  goodness,  who  comest 
to-day  and  iiiayest  vanish  to-morrow,  wilt  thou,  if 
thou  believ.  St  in  the  existence  of  God,  act  against 
His  law  an  I  His  will?  Wilt  thou,  at  the  request 
of  thy  government,  take  oaths,  defend  by  compul- 
sion the  owner  of  land  or  capital;  wilt  thou  pay 
taxes  for  keeping  pilicemen,  soldiers,  warships; 
wilt  thou  take  part  in  parliaments,  law  courts,  con- 
demnations ana  war.-?  And  to  all  tills — I  will  not 
say  for  a  Christian,  but  for  a  reasonable  being — 
tliere  can  be  but  one  answer:  'No;  I  cannot,  and 
will  not.'  Hut,  they  say:  'This  will  destroy  the 
state  and  the  existing  order.'  If  the  fulfillment  of 
the  will  of  God  is  destroying  the  existing  order, 
ie  it  not  a  proof  that  this  existing  order  is  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  God,  and  ought  to  be  destroyed?" 


The  Chicago  News  telle  this  story  of  a  young 
woman  who  entered  a  railway  train  with  a  poodle 
clasped  tenderly  in  her  arms : 

"  Madam,"  said  the  conductor,  as  he  punrhed 
her  ticket,  "I  am  very  sorry,  but  you  can't  have 
your  dog  in  tMs  car.    It's  against  the  rules." 

"  I  shall  hold  him  in  my  lap  all  the  way,"  she 
replied,  "  and  he  will  not  disturb  any  one." 

"  That  makes  no  difference,"  saiii  the  conductor. 
"  I  couldn't  a  low  my  own  dog  here.  Dogs  must 
ride  in  the  baggage-ear.  I'll  fasten  him  all  right 
for  you " 

"Don't  yo'i  touch  my  dog,  sir!  "  said  the  young 
woman,  excitedly.  "  I  will  trust  him  to  no  one!  " 
Ard,  with  indignant  tread,  she  marehed  to  the 
baggage-car,  tied  her  dog,  and  returned.  About 
tifty  miles  farther  on,  when  the  conductor  came 
along  again,  she  asked  him,  "  Will  you  tell  me  if 
my  (Tog  is  all  right?" 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  the  conductor,  politely; 
"  but  you  tied  him  to  a  trunk,  and  he  was  thrown 
ofl  with  it  at  the  last  station." 


Senator  Fair  may  not  have  had  a  strong  will,  but 
he  had  a  good  many  of  them. — Buffalo  Express. 


LIMITED  SOCIALISM. 

To  this  We  are  Surely  Coming — Henry  Dyer's  "  Evo- 
lution of  Industry." 

Those  of  us  who  were  educated  in  the  belief  that 
Socialism  was  some  sort  of  monstrous  scheme  by 
which  men  were  to  be  dragged  down  lo  a  common 
level  and  the  ruin  of  all  accomplished,  find  reason 
now  to  reform  this  old  notion,  for  it  is  quite  evident 
to  those  who  see  at  a'l  that  the  present  age  is  social- 
istic, and  the  next  is  to  be  more  so.  We  still  dread 
the  idea  of  a  society  in  which  the  individual  will 
be  a  mere  machine,  and  the  Bellamy  idea  of  hav- 
ing as  indiviilual  capit  il  only  so  many  time-checks 
is  repul-ive.  But  it  is  seen  now  that  Socialism 
does  not  have  to  go  to  that  limit.  The  world, 
even  the  scholarly  world,  is  anxious  for  some  one 
to  point  out  the  road  by  which  we  may  have  the 
advantages  of  a  limited  Socialism.  To  such  I  com- 
mend a  new  book,  just  issued  in  London  and  New 
York  by  Macmillan  &  Co. — "The  Evolution  of  In- 
dustry," by  Henry  Dyer,  a  man  of  much  repute 
for  learning  and  ability  throughout  England  and 
Scotland.  'The  publishers  whom  I  have  mentioned 
were,  by  the  way,  the  first  to  whom  Henry 
George  offered  "  Progress  and  Poverty."  They  de- 
clined it  as  "a  little  too  revolutionary,"  but  now 
almost  every  month  they  are  publishing  works  of  a 
far  more  radical  character,  'rhat  was  fifteen  years 
ago,  however,  and  things  have  changed  since  Mr. 
George  was  forced  to  privately  print  his  epoch- 
making  l)ook. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Dyer's  hook  is  a  table  of  contents. 
As  a  scholar  he  traces  the  growth  of  industrial  con- 
ditions up  to  the  present  day,  and  at  the  end  lu'e- 
sents  his  idea  as  to  the  inevitable  result  of  our 
trend.  He  is  an  evolutionist,  and  his  prophecies  are 
based  upo-i  the  working  of  laws  which  he  now  sees 
in  force.  He  is  not  a  Socialist  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  word.  He  believes  in  socialization.  He  would 
put  the  municipality  in  command  of  that  which  is 
municiiial  in  extent,  and  the  nation  in  control  of 
that  which  is  national.  Out  of  the  trades  unions 
he  can  see  the  inevitable  growth  of  modern  indus- 
trial guilds.  A  combination  of  state  and  munici- 
pal socialism  with  co-operation  in  some  of  the 
larger  industries,  the  author  maintains,  is  already 
surely  promised. 

The  main  lines  of  the  evolution  are  being  veiy 
distinctly  marked.  Themachineand  its  productive 
power  are  gradually  being  organized  for  economical 
s.'rvice  in  all  that  relates  to  the  necessaries  and  the 
common  conveniences  of  life.  Beyond  this,  liow- 
cver,  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  free  scope  for 
individual  development  and  the  exercise  of  individ- 
ual cai)aei  ties  in  sucli  a  manner  as  to  give  real  pleas- 
ure to  the  workers  and  stamp  their  work  with 
their  personal  characteristics.  Indeed,  it  is  to  the 
reorganized  workshop  that  we  must  look  for  the 
most  efficient  school  of  individual  and  natimal 
character.  The  organization  of  industry  is,  there- 
fore, not  only  economic  in  its  nature,  it  is  also 
ethical. 

Mr.  Dyer  holds  that  he  is  safe  in  assuming  that 
irrespon-ible  capitalists  and  millionaires  will  disap- 
pear, and  that  limited  liability  companies,  rings, 
and  syndicates,  which  have  tecome  monopolies, 
will  be  utilized  in  the  public  interests.  There  is 
considerable  truth  in  the  socialist  s.aying  that 
"  the  modern  captains  of  industrv  are  simply  run- 
ning the  machine  till  we  are  ready  for  Socialism." 
The  trusts  and  syndicates  of  America  are  all  steps 
in  the  process  of  evolution  towards  socialization  in 
some  form  or  another.  No  great  change  from  what 
at  present  exists  need  take  place  in  the  general  ar- 
rangements or  personnel  of  the  public  concerns. 
The  directing  and  working  staff  would  simply  be- 
come public  instead  of  private  servants. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  quite  evident  that  a 
gradual  transformation  of  our  industrial  system  is 
going  on,  and  t'lat  it  will  continue  with  increasing 
speed.  Municipalities  are  extending  their  activi- 
ties in  the  same  directions  as  those  in  which  for 
some  time  they  have  been  spreading,  a-  d  the  sup- 
plies of  water,  of  the  meatis  of  lighting,  of  local 
coniniunication,  of  education  and  recreation  are  all 
being  obtained  from  public  sources.  Probably  in 
some  form  the  liquor  traffic,  and  the  business  of 
fire  and  life  insurance,  will  in  the  not  very  distant 
future  be  brought  under  public  control,  if  not  pub- 
lic management.  Moreover,  all  these  departments 
will  have  the  majority  of  their  requirements  sup- 
plied from  public  and  not  from  private  undertak- 
ings, an  arrangement  which  in  itself  will  c  luse  a 
great  extension  in  the  organization  of  industry. 

In  addition  to  those  departments  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  State,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
railways  and  the  mines,  and  probably  the  shipping, 
will  ultimately  come  under  State  management,  or 
at  least  under  a  greatly  extended  State  control. 
The  rate  of  progress  of  the  evolution  will  just  be  as 
fast,  or  as  slow,  as  public  experience  may  justify 
and  public  opinion  demand. 

The  legislators  of  the  future  will  not  attempt  to 
deny  the  ri,;htsof  i)rivate  wealth;  they  will  simply 
insist  on  the  performance  of  the  corresponding  du- 


ties, and  leave  the  results  to  work  out.  They  will 
make  it  increasingly  difficult  for  people  to  live 
upon  une.arned  incomes.  On  the  other  band,  the 
equalization  of  opportunities  will  reduce  the  re- 
wards of  extra  ability.  These  two  tendencies  will 
cause  all,  save  the  young,  the  physically  unfit,  and 
the  old,  to  be  usefully  employed,  and  at  the  same 
time  bring  about  a  considerable  equalization  of  so- 
cial and  economic  conditions.  No  doubt  as  these 
improve  the  young  will  be  allowed  proper  time  to 
develop  both  physically  and  mentally  before  being 
set  to  work;  while  those  above  middle  age,  having 
done  their  fair  share  of  production,  will  gradually 
reduce  their  hours  of  labor,  ami  pass  the  latter 
part  of  tlieir  days  in-peaceful  and  healthful  enjoy- 
ment, both  intellectual  and  physical.  It  is  impos- 
sible, the  author  thinks,  to  say  exactly  what  shape 
the  ownership  of  property  will  take  in  the  future, 
although  some  of  the  main  lines  of  the  evolution 
are  verj'  evident.  The  resumption  of  the  ownership 
of  the  land,  in  some  form,  by  the  community  is,  in 
Mr.  Dyer's  opinion,  a  first  essential  to  equality  of 
opportunity. 

Mr.  Dyer's  contribution  to  the  great  subject  of 
the  day  is  worthy  of  thorough  reading  by  all. 


SHORT  BITS  FROM    -LIFE.- 

A    QUERY. 

If  a  man  who  waits  is  the  waiter. 
What  then  is  the  man  who  waits 
And  waits  and  waits  for  the  waiter 
To  wait  on  him  while  he  waits? 

OIR    MEETI.VQ. 

We  met — 'twas  in  a  crowd; 

We  ne'er  may  meet  again; 
My  heart  with  gief  is  bowed — 

He  stole  my  watch  and  chain! 

.K   CHEMICAI.   TR.\GEDy. 

Our  Willie  passed  away  to-day. 
His  face  we'll  see  no  more; 

What  Willie  took  for  H^O, 
Proved   H.SO,. 

HIS   CIT.I.NWRV    AMniTION. 

"  I  feel  that  I  could  live  on  love," 
The  sentimental  maiden  sighed. 

"  Dj  let  me  be  your  caterer," 
The  gallant  youth  replied. 


Fame  is  a  fakir  in  the  public  street. 
Blocking  the  pavement  with  a  gaping  crowd, 
Playing  clown's  tricks  to  stay  the  passers'    feet 
Catching  their  ears  with  clamor  harsh  and  loud 

While  through  the  throng,  with  sad  and  downcast 

mien, 
Elbow  t'  eir  way  the  poet  and  the  sage, 
Passing  unmarked,  unnoticed  and  unseen; 
Only  the  fakir  interests  the  Age! 

— Harry  Komairu. 


PATIENT  AND  HOPEFUL. 

My  sweetheart  is  a  treasure 
And  I  love  her  beyond  measure. 
And  each  day  I  have  discovered  some   new  and 
charming  trait; 

But  it  made  me  feel  the  siiddest 
W'hen  I  found  she  was  a  faddist. 
And  that  I  must  be  neglected  for  caprices  up  to 
date. 

At  one  time  it  was  Browning, 
Then,  First  Aid  to  the  Drowning, 
Then  Trving  to  Discover  why  Cats  Laud  on  then- 
Feet; 
Then  Bric-a-brac  Collecting, 
Then  Views  on  Vivisecting, 
Then  a  dainty  kind  of  slumming  in  a  very  dirty 
street. 

Goodness  knows  what  next  it  will  be. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  "  Trilby," 
Until  unto  Napoleon  she  became  a  devotee ; 
Now  it's  Joan  of  Arc  and  her  age; 
But  I  try  to  keep  up  courage. 
For  I  hope  the  time  is  c  nning  when  she'll  make 
a  fad  of  me.  — Puck. 


An  old  woman  living  some  distance  from  Man- 
chester, Kentucky,  was  summoned  as  a  witness  to 
tell  what  she  knew  about  a  fight  at  her  house  sev- 
eral nights  before,  in  which  three  or  four  people 
were  killed.  She  mounted  the  stand  with  evident 
reluctance  and  many  misgivings,  and,  when  ques- 
tioned by  the  court  as  to  what  she  knew  about  the 
matter,  said  :  "Well,  jedge,  the  first  I  knowd  about 
it  was  when  Bill  Sanders  called  Tom  Smith  a  liar, 
en'  Tom  knocked  him  down  with  a  stick  of  wood. 
One  of  Bill's  friends  then  hit  Tom  with  a  knife, 
slicin'  a  big  piece  out  of  him.  Sam  Jones,  who 
was  a  friend  of  Tom's,  then  shot  the  other  fellow, 
en'  two  more  shot  him,  en'  three  or  four  others  got 
cut  right  smart  by  somebody.  That  caused  some 
excitement,  jedge,  and  then  they  commenced 
fitia'." 


ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


OF  BOOKS  AND  THEIR  MAKERS. 

Mr.  Gladstone  lias  run  np  against  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  Mr.  Eugene  Fiekl.  Tlie  Chicago  iioet 
with  tlclighttul  naivete  patronizes  and  pities  Mr. 
Gladstone  for  his  inability  to  tranalate  Horace,  it 
being  known,  to  Mr.  Field  at  any  rate,  that  Eugene 
.Field  is  Horace's  own  chosen  translator.  "The 
trouble  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  Horace  versifications 
seems  to  arise  from  the  fact  that  when  he  undertook 
those  versifications  Mr.  Gladstone  suffered  himself 
to  be  overcome  by  a  sense  of  the  solemity  of  his 
job.  The  consequence  is  that  the  versifications  are 
unsatisfactory,  as  being  neither  Horace  nor  Glad- 
stone. The  work  would  have  been  better  done  had 
Mr.  Gladstone  started  in  upon  and  pursued  it  with 
a  determiaation  to  give  the  spirit  of  Horace  and  to 
let  the  form  go  to  the  bugs.  We  must  despair  of 
liaving  any  satisfactory  rendering  of  the  Venu.sian's 
work  until  the  old-school  college  professor  has 
passed  away  and  until  the  poets-in-embryo  are 
made  to  understand,  as  youth,  that  Horace  was  not 
a  derai-god  or  a  bugaboo,  but  simply  a  mortal  man 
imbued  with  the  weaknesses,  the  appetites,  and 
the  passions,  as  well  as  the  stronger,  nobler  quali- 
ties of  humanity.  If  he  were  upon  earth  to-day, 
how  Horace  would  scout  at  the  solemn  asses  who, 
with  no  sympathy  for  those  kindly,  genial  quali- 
lities  which  make  his  verse  immortal,  plane  and 
saw  and  hammer  at  his  genius  like  so  many  job-lot 
carpenters.  We  think  that  old  John  Milton  with 
bis  atrocious  translation  of  the  Pyrrhic  ode  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  mutilation,  distortion, 
and  desecration  to  which  the  carmina  of  Horace 
has  been  subjected  by  British  scholars  for  the  last 
200  years." 

A  very  interesting  little  pamphlet  has  been  writ- 
ten and  published  by  Mr.  James  L.  Onderdonk  of 
Chicago  under  the  title,  "Our  First  Poet."  The 
subject  of  the  essay  is  Philip  Freneau,  of  whom 
Mr.  Onderdonk  says :  "He  is  still  frequently  re- 
ferred to  as  the  '  laureate  of  the  revolution,'  as 
though  his  patriotic  verse  constituted  his  sole  claim 
to  distinction.  Though  his  contemporaries  failed 
to  realize  it,  Freneau's  best  work  was  of  a  different 
order.  His  songs  and  satires  kept  him  prominently 
before  the  public,  who  cared  little  for  the  artistic 
value  of  the  performance,  while  his  imaginative 
works  were  overlooked.  This  young  poet,  discard- 
ing conventional  types,  was  able  to  look  into  his 
own  heart  and  write,  to  tell  of  nature  as  he  found 
her  and  not  as  others  had  described,  and  to  eing 
with  clear  notes  the  songs  of  freedom  without 
rhetorical  fustian.  His  lifetime  from  1752  to  1832 
covered  an  important  era  in  our  literary  history. 
\V lien  Freneau  was  born  the  renegade  American, 
James  Ralph,  had  not  yet  closed  his  adventurous 
career.  Byles  and  Green  were  in  the  flush  of  their 
fame.  At  "the  time  of  Freneau's  death  Bryant  had 
an  established  reputation.  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
Holmes,  Emeison,  and  Poe  had  already  entered 
upon  the  scene.  Lowell  and  Whitman  were  lads  of 
13."  The  excerpts  Mr.  Onderdonk  makes  from 
Freneau's  poetry,  as  typical  of  "  the  nation's  first 
poet,"  show  the  command  of  a  capacity  for  a  rather 
austere  but  elevated  expression,  and  have  a  tinge 
of  the  patriotism  of  AVhittier. 

Mr.  Do.xey  of  this  city  has  had  printed  for  pri- 
vate circulation  a  fac  simile  of  the  following  mem- 
orandum found  among  the  papers  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  after  the  death  of  the  author  at 
iSamoa : 

1  think  now,  this  5th  or  6th  day  of  April,  1873, 
that  I  can  see  my  future  life.  I  think  it  will  run 
stiller  and  stiller  year  by  year;  a  very  quiet,  de- 
sultorily studious  existence.  If  God  only  gives 
me  tolerable  health,  I  think  now  I  shall  bo  very 
happy ;  work  and  science  calm  the  mind  and  stop 
gnawing  in  the  brain ;  and  as  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
I  do  now  recognize  that  I  shall  never  be  a  great 
man,  I  may  set  myself  peacefully  on  a  smaller 
journey;  not  without  hope  of  coming  to  the  inn 
before  nightfall. 

O  dass  mein  leben 

Nach  diesem  zeil  ein  ewig  wandeln  sey ! 

DESIDERATA. 

I.    Good  health. 
II.    2  to  3  hundred  a  year. 
III.    0  du  lieber  Gott,  friends ! 
AMEN. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

A  neat  little  pamphlet  in  the  style  of  the  Chap 
Book  is  to  be  issued  by  Mr.  Doxey,  the  publisher, 
to  be  called  The  Odd  Number.  It  will  not  be  a 
regvilar  publication.  The  first  number  will  contain 
a  valedidory  address  delivered  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  before  tlie  Speculative  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh in  1871.  It  is  a  happy  bit  of  Stevenson 
humor  and  has  not  yet  seen  print. 

Besides  editing  the  New  Review,  ol  which  he  took 
charge  after  resigning  the  conduct  of  the  National 
Observer,  Mr.  William  Ernest  Henley  is  putting 
forward  a  series  of  "Tudor  Translations,"  works 


translated  into  English  by  writers  living  in  the 
days  of  Tudors.  The  latest  of  these  volumes  is 
Thomas  North's  "  Plutarch,"  of  which  Mr.  Hen- 
ley says  that  it  "is  done  in  the  noblest  manner  of 
the  noblest  period  of  England."  The  other 
volumes  of  the  series  include  Adlington's  "  Apu- 
leis,"  Florio'a  "  Montaigne,"  Underdowne's  "Heli- 
odorus,"  and  Mabbe's  "  Celestina."  Other  works 
are  in  preparation,  and  promise  to  make  the  series 
when  completed  one  of  the  most  valuable  records 
of  the  English  literature  of  an  early  period. 

Miss  Laura  E.  Richards,  the  daughter  of  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  has  written  two  charming  little 
stories  in  the  volume  entitled  "Jim  of  Hellas." 
"Jim  of  Hellas  "  is  a  Greek  sailor  who  is  cast  away 
on  a  little  New  England  island,  wher,)  he  comes 
into  curious  contrast  with  the  humble  villagers, 
who  abbreviate  his  long  Greek  name  to  "  Jim." 
The  other  story,  "The  Troubling  of  Bethesda 
Pool,"  like  the  first,  has  the  charm  of  pleasant  de- 
scription of  quaint  country  life  and  manners,  and 
is  admirably  told,  with  grace,  humor,  and  a  care- 
ful avoidance  of  mock  sentiment. 

Mr.  Samuel  Leavitt  has  written  a  book  contain- 
ing some  useful  information,  entitled  "  Our  I\Ioney 
Wars "  (Arena  Publishing  Co.)  It  is  a  review 
from  a  fiat  money  standpoint  of  the  financial  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  written  in  exceedingly 
unscholarly  style  and  largely  made  up  of  extracts 
from  newspapers  and  speeches  by  public  men.  It 
is  valuable  as  a  compilation  of  what  many  men 
have  said  at  various  times  in  our  history  on  the 
money  question.  For  sale  at  the  Popular  Book 
Store,  10  Post  street. 

The  MSB.  prepared  and  arranged  by  George 
Ticknor  Curtis  for  use  in  the  proposed  second 
volume  of  his  "  Constitutional  History  of  the 
United  States,"  were  found  among  his  papers  after 
his  death  and  have  been  carefully  edited  by  Mr.  J. 
C.  Clayton.  They  cover  the  period  from  the  aiiop- 
tion  of  the  Constitution  to  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War.  The  volume,  which  is  on  the  Harper  press, 
will  be  published  in  a  style  uniform  with  the  first 
volume  of  tlie  "  His'ory. " 

A  correspondent  from  Florence  describes  "Ouida" 
(Louise  de  la  Kamee)  as  a  little  woman,  with  a 
seamed  and  wrinkled  face,  overhung  with  grey 
ringlets,  and  with  a  distinctly  lively  temper.  Her 
grandfather  was  a  Frenchman,  but  her  mother  was 
English,  and  she  was  born  in  Suffolk.  She  took 
her  name  of  "  Ouida"  from  the  childish  pronuncia- 
tion of  her  real  name,  Louise. 

The  wife  of  Thomas  Hardy  acts  as  his  amanuen- 
sis, what  time  she  is  not  sketching,  painting  in 
water-colors,  and  playing  hostess  to  her  many 
guests.  Durintc  the  winter  the  pair  live  in  a  beau- 
tiful home,  "  Max  Gate,"  at  Dorchester,  a  house  of 
which  the  novelist  himself  was  the  architect. 
■They  stay  in  London  during  the  season,  and  the 
rest  of  the  year  spend  in  travel. 

Not  satisfied  with  his  books  on  Homer,  Horace, 
theology,  and  church  polity,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  now 
engaged  on  a  new  edition  of  "  Butler's  Analogy," 
one  of  the  half-dozen  books  whicli,  he  says,  have 
influenced  him  profoundly.  It  is  reported  that 
Mr.  Gladstone's  notes  are  so  lengthy  tiiat  the  edi- 
tion will  fill  two  octavo  volumes. 

Why  is  it,  asks  The  Realm,  that  the  manof  liter- 
ary genius,  when  we  meet  him  in  a  novel,  is  nearly 
always  a  prig,  or  a  snob,  or  a  cad,  all  three  together, 
or  a  combination  of  some  two  of  the  series'?  Are 
men  of  genius  never  gentlemen  as  well? 

Owen  Wister's  first  book,  "Dragon  of  Wautley," 
is  coming  out  in  a  new  and  cheaper  edition.  His 
latest  story  published  in  the  May  Harper  is  a  real- 
istic and  well  worked  up  bit  of  Western  life.  Mr. 
Wister  is  the  Bret  Harte  of  the  day. 

One  of  the  newer  men  in  fiction  is  Mr.  Guy 
Boothby,  who  belongs  to  group  of  Australians  who 
have  lately  become  somewhat  prominent.  His 
story,  "  On  the  Wallaby,"  is  now  to  be  followed  by 
"The  Marriage  of  Esther." 

James  Whitcomb  Riley  declines  to  make  any 
platform  engagements  for  next  season,  it  being  his 
purpose  to  remain  quietly  at  his  home  in  Indiana, 
finisliing  the  novel  upon  which  he  is  said  to  be  en- 
gaged. 

G.  W.  Kmalley's  personal  sketches  of  celebrated 
men  which  he  has  contributed  through  the  years 
to  the  New  York  Tribune  are  to  be  published  in  a 
volume  entitled  "  Studies  of  Men." 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  Mr.  George  Mere- 
dith's "Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel"  was  published 
in  the  same  year  with  Thackeray's  "Virginians." 
Yet  such  is  the  fact. 

According  to  a  London  rumor,  Mrs.  Edmund 
Yates  carries  about  with  her  the  ashes  of  her  hus- 
band in  a  casket  fitted  into  a  little  traveling-bag  of 
special  design. 

Aubrey  Beardsley,  it  is  said,  has  written  a  play 
in  which  the  characters  are  to  assume,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  forms  and  features  of  his  drawings. 


Professor  Freeman's  "Life  and  Letters"  has 
been  edited  by  Dean  Stephens,  of  Winchester,  and 
will  shortly  be  published. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  James  Martineau,  the  great  phi- 
losopher and  theologian,  has  just  celebrated  his 
ninetieth  birthday. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  is  dramatizing 
"Tesa  of  the  D'Urbervilles "  for  Mrs.  Patrick 
Campbell. 

Macmillan  &  Co.  have  done  the  unusual  thine 
for  them  in  printing  a  paper  edition  of  "Marcella.' 

Frederic  Remington  has  called  his  Western 
sketches  "  Pony  Tracks." 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DCCiriENTaL   HOTEL, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

A  QUIET  HOME,  CENTRALLY  LOCATED. 

FOR      THOSE      WHO     APPRECIATE      COMFORT     AND 
ATTENTION. 

WM.     B.    HOOPER,    Manager. 


LOUIS    FALKENAU, 
STATE    ASSAY    OFFICE, 

Removed  to 

434  CALIFOENIA  ST.,        Near  Montgomery. 

San     Kranclsco. 

OKDKK    TO     SHOW     CAUSK. 

In  the  Superior  Court  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, State  of  California. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Estate  of  Eleanor  K.  Bonham,  De- 
ceased. 

Samuel  E  Moffett  having  filed  his  petition  herein,  duly 
verified,  praying  for  an  order  aad  decree  of  this  Court  that 
the  administrator  of  said  estate  be  directed  and  authorized 
to  convey  to  him,  said  Moffett,  that  certain  real  estate  of 
said  estate  situate  in  the  town  of  Berkeley,  County  of  Ala- 
meda, and  more  particularly  described  In  said  petition,  it  is 
therefore  ordered  hy  the  said  Court  that  Tuesday,  the  4th 
day  ot  June,  1895,  ai  lo  o'clock  a.  m.  on  said  day,  be  and 
hereby  is  the  time,  and  the  Court-room  of  said  Superior 
Court^  Department  No.  10  thereof,  at  the  New  City  Hall,  in 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  be  and  hereby  is  the 
place,  appointed  for  hearing  said  petition;  and  that  notice 
thereof  be  published  at  least  four  successive  weeks  before 
such  hearing  in  the  Arthur  McEwen's  Letter,  a  news- 
paper printed  and  published  in  said  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco. 

It  is  further  ordered  by  said  Court  that  all  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  estate  of  said  deceased  appear  before  said 
Superior  Court  at  said  time  and  place  aforesaid,  to  show 
cause  why  such  order  and  decree  of  this  Court  should  not 
be  granted  to  said  Moffett,  directing  and  authorizing  the 
conveyance  of  said  real  estate  to  said  Moffett. 

Dated  May  3, 1895. 

CHARLES  W.  SLACK, 


NOTICE    TO   CREDITORS. 

Estate  of  Harry  Brown,  deceased. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  by  the  U'ldersigned,  A.  C.  Freese, 
Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  Harry  IJrowu,  deceased,  to 
the  Creditors  of,  and  all  persons  having  claims  agalust.  the 
said  deceased,  to  exhibit  them  with  the  necessary  vouchers, 
within  four  (4)  months  after  the  first  publication  of  this 
notice,  to  the  said  administrator,  at  his  office,  319  Pine 
street,,  San  Francisco,  Califoruia,  the  sumo  being  liis  place 
for  the  transaction  of  the  butiuess  of  the  said  estate  in  the 
City  and  County  ol  San  Francisco,  State  of  California. 

A.  C.  FKEESE, 
Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  Harry  Brown,  deceased. 

Bated  at  San  Francisco,  April  22.  IHifS. 

J.  D.  Sdllivan,  Attorney  lor  Admiuibtrat^or, 
319  Piiie  street.  Snii  Fraiipjsco,  Cal. 


NOTICE    TO    CREDITORS. 


ihem  with  the  necessary  vouchere,  within  f(>ur  (1)  mouths 
after  the  first  tmblication  of  ibis  notice,  tn  the  snld  Admiuls- 
trator  at  his  nffloe,  319  Plue  stret-t,  Snn  Knuu-iscn,  California, 
the  same  being  his  place  for  the  transuction  uf  the  ini-iincsa 
of  the  said  estate  iu  the  (Jlly  and  County  of  ti&n  Francisco, 
State  of  Califoruia. 

A,    C.  FREESE, 
Admlnlstra  tor  of  the  Estate  of  Charles  Aodlaiicr,  deceased 

Dated  at  Sim  Francisco,  April  1,  18'tr). 

J.  1).  SULLIVAN,  Attorney  Tor  Administrator, 

319  rinc  street,  Sau  Francisco.  CalKoruta. 


ARTHUR      McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


THE  ARTIST. 

Extracts  from  a  Lecture  by  J.  McNeill  Whistler. 

Art  is  upon  the  town ! — to  be  chucked  under  the 
chin  by  the  passing  gallant — to  be  enticed  within 
the  gates  of  the  householder — to  be  coaxed  into 
company  as  a  proof  of  culture  and  refinement. 

Listen !    There  never  was  an  artistic  i>eriod. 

There  never  was  an  art-loving  nation. 

In  the  beginning  men  went  forth  each  day,  some 
to  do  battle,  some  to  the  chase;  others,  again,  to 
dig  and  delve  in  the  field — all  that  they  might  g  lin 
and  live,  or  lose  and  die.  Until  there  was  found 
among  them  one,  differing  from  the  rest,  whose 
pursuits  attracted  him  not,  and  so  he  stayed  by  the 
tents  with  the  women,  and  traced  strange  devices 
with  a  burnt  stick  upon  a  gourd. 

This  man,  who  took  no  joy  in  the  ways  of  his 
brethren — wlio  cared  not  for  conquest,  and  fretted 
in  the  field — this  designer  of  quaint  patterns ;  this 
deviser  of  the  beautiful ;  who  perceived  in  nature 
about  him  curious  curvings,  as  faces  are  seen  in  the 
fire — tills  dreamer  apart  was  the  firet  artist. 

And  when,  from  the  field  and  from  afar,  there 
came  back  the  people,  they  took  the  gourd  and 
drank  from  out  of  it. 

And  presently  there  came  to  this  man  another — 
and,  in  time,  others — of  like  nature,  chosen  by  the 
gods,  and  so  they  worked  together;  and  soon  they 
fashioned,  from  the  moistened  earth,  forms  resem- 
bling the  gourd.  And  with  the  puwer  of  creation, 
the  heirloom  of  the  arlist,  they  presently  went  be- 
yond the  slovenly  suggestion  of  nature,  and  the  first 
vase  was  born,  in  beautiful  proportion. 

And  the  toilers  tilled,  and  were  athirst;  and  the 
heroes  returned  from  fresh  victories  to  rejoice  and 
to  feast,  and  all  drank  alike  from  the  artists'  gob- 
lets, fashioned  cunningly,  taking  no  note  the  w"liile 
of  the  craftsman's  pride,  and  understanding  not 
his  glory  in  his  work ;  drinking  at  the  cup,  not 
from  choice,  not  from  a  consciousness  that  it  was 
beautiful,  but  because,  forsooth,  there  was  none 
other. 

And  time,  with  more  state,  brought  more  ca- 
pacity for  luxury,  and  it  became  well  that  men 
should  live  in  large  houses,  and  rest  on  couches, 
and  eat  at  tables;  whereupon  the  artist,  with  his 
artifices,  built  palaces  and  filled  them  with  furni- 
ure,  beautiful  in  proportion  and  lovely  to  look  upon. 

And  the  people  lived  in  marvels  of  art  and  ate 
and  drank  out  of  masterpieces — for  there  was 
nothing  else  to  eat  and  drink  out  of,  and  no  bad 
building  to  live  in;  no  article  of  daily  life,  of  lux- 
ury, or  of  necessity,  that  had  not  been  handed 
down  from  the  design  of  the  master,  and  made  by 
his  workmen. 

And  the  people  questioned  not,  and  had  nulhing 
to  say  in  the  matter. 

And  the  Amateur  was  unknown,  and  the  Dilet- 
tante undreamed  of! 

And  history  wrote  on,  and  conquest  accompanied 
civilization,  and  art  spread,  or  ratiier  its  products 
were  carried  by  the  victors  among  the  vanquished 
from  one  country  to  another.  And  the  customs  of 
cultivation  covered  the  face  of  the  earth,  so  that 
all  peoples  continued  to  use  what  the  artist  alone 
produced. 

And  centuries  passed  in  this  using,  and  the  world 
was  flooded  with  all  that  was  beautiful  until  there 
arose  a  new  class,  who  discovered  the  cheap,  and 
foresaw  fortune  in  the  facture  of  the  sham. 

Then  sprang  into  existence  the  tawdry,  the  com- 
mon, the  gewgaw. 

The  taste  of  the  tradesman  supplanted  the  science 
of  the  artist,  and  what  was  born  of  the  million  went 
back  to  them,  and  charmed  them,  for  it  was  after 
their  own  heart;  and  the  great  and  the  small,  the 
statesman  and  tlie  slave,  took  to  themselves  the 
abomination  that  was  tendered,  atid  preferred  it — 
and  have  lived  with  it  ever  since ! 

And  the  artists'  occupation  was  gone,  and  the 
manufacturer  and  the  huckster  took  his  place. 

And  the  people — this  time — had  much  to  say 
in  the  matter — and  all  were  satisfied.  And  Bir- 
mingham and  Manchester  arose  in  their  might — 
and  art  was  relegated  to  the  curiosity  shop. 

Nature  contains  the  elements,  in  color  and  form, 
of  all  pictures,  as  the  key  board  contains  the  notes 
of  all  mu-ic. 

But  the  artist  is  born  to  pick,  and  choose,  and 
group  with  science,  these  elements,  that  the  result 
may  be  beautiful — as  the  musician  gathers  his 
notes  and  forms  his  chords,  until  he  bring  forth 
from  chaos  glorious  harmony. 

To  say  to  the  painter,  that  nature  is  to  be  taken 
aa  she  is,  is  to  say  to  the  player  that  he  tnay  sit  un 
the  piano. 

How  dutifully  the  casual  in  nature  ig  accepted  as 
sublime,  may  be  gathered  from  the  unlimited  ad- 
miration daily  produced  by  a  very  foolish  sunset. 

Tlie  dignity  of  the  snow-capped  mountain  is  lost 
in  distinctness,  but  the  joy  of  the  tourist  is  to  re- 


cognize the  traveler  on  the  top.  The  desire  to  see 
for  the  s.ike  of  seeing,  is,  with  the  mass,  alone  the 
one  to  be  gratified,  hence  the  delight  in  detail. 

And  when  the  evening  mist  clothes  the  riversi-ie 
with  poetry,  as  with  a  veil,  and  the  high  buildings 
lose  ttiemselves  in  the  dim  sky,  and  the  tall  chim- 
neys become  campanile,  and  the  warehouses  are 
palaces  in  the  night,  and  th<!  whole  city  hangs  in 
the  heaven,  and  fairy  land  is  before  us — then  the 
wayfarer  hastens  home;  the  working  man  and  the 
cultured  one,  the  wise  man  and  the  one  of  pleas- 
ure, cease  to  understand,  as  they  have  ceased  to 
see,  and  nature,  who,  for  once,  has  sung  in  time, 
sings  her  exquisite  song  to  the  artist  alone,  her 
son  and  her  master — her  son  in  that  he  loves  her, 
her  master  in  that  he  knows  her. 


SALVETE  MILETES! 


BY   KICHARD   BEALF. 


Welcome  I  and  when  we  say  it,  we  pack  our  hearts 

in  the  saying, 
Just  as  we  did  in  the  days  war-crested,  flaming, 

and  thunderous, 
When  half  the  people  were  fighting  and  half  the 

people  were  praying, 
And  slowly  from  crimson  quags  the  grauite  of  Peace 

grew  under  ua. 

Ah,  those  were  lofty  days  when,  straight  through 

our  mincing  and  canting. 
The  Soul  of  the  Nation  flashed,  and  gripped  the 

hilt  of  its  brand, 
And  drained  its  aloes  like  wine,  and  strode  forth, 

kindled  and  panting, 
Hewing,  in  forests  of  Lies  clear  space  for  the  Truth 

to  stand. 

Ah,  those  were   mighty  days!   mighty  for  stress 

anil  for  sorrow, 
And   mighty   for  regnant   Manhood   that   turned 

them  to  glory  and  gain ; 
What  would  have    been  the  cast  of  humanity's 

crowned  to-morrow, 
Save  for  our  yesterdays  of  turbulent  passion  and 

pain? 

Save   for   the  vivid   swords   which    our   reverent 

hearths  are  keeping, 
Save  for  the  eloquent  guns  that  held   high   faith 

with  the  State, 
Save  for  the  heroes  that  sleep,  and  those  who  pass 

to  their  sleeping. 
Save  for  the  dead  that  are  shrined  and  the  living 

who  wait? 

This  is  our  time  of  thrift,  of  Commerce,  and  Art, 

and  of  Science, 
And  Nature,  our  nursing-mother,  healeth  the  hurts 

of  war; 
But  the  luster-lights  of  our  years  are  the  sacrificial 

giants 
Who  clave  our   blackness   asunder  and    beaconed 

us  where  we  are. 

Thomas,   poised   Titan   of    battle,  and   Sheridan, 

Wrath's  Archangel; 
And  Grant,  whose  Cosmic  purpose  not  Chaos  itself 

could  shake; 
And   lance-like   .Sherman,  who  spurred  with  the 

century's  sharp  evangel 
Into  our   centuries  drowse,  and   darioned   Sloth 

awake. 

And  Hooker,  climbing  the  clouds  when  his  quarry 

perched  above  him ; 
And   Meade,  Disciple  of   Duty   (our  hearts  bend 

over  his  grave). 
And   plumed   McPherson   the  splendid,  the   true 

Hi-avens  guard  him  and  love  him; 
.ind  the  sceptreless  kings  of  the  ranks — the  vast 

unlaureled  brave — 

Living  or  dead.  Earth  thrills  with  their  luminous 

fervor  of  spirit, 
Living  or  dead,  their  blood  hath  entered  into  otir 

veins; 
Their  voice — the  nebulous  stars  of  the  pinnacled 

firmament  hear  it; 
Their  work — in  nethermost  pits  its  august  influence 

reigns. 

For   what  are  our  times  and  spaces?     Leonidas 

greeted  Warren; 
Under  our  scarlet  fields  great  Marathon's  secret 

ran: — 
Nothing  is  past  or  Future — Nothing  ia  bidden  or 

foreign ; 
The  speech  of  Freedom   is   one — and   one   ia  the 

Soul  of  Man. 


The  Bookman  tells  a  story  of  Mr.  F.  Copo  White- 
house,  who  had  been  long  in  conflict  with  both 
British  and  Egyptian  authorities  on  the  question 
of  irrig.\ting  a  certain  district,  and  found  them  al- 
most equally  conservative.  After  a  time  he  met 
Lord  Cromer,  just  arrived  in  the  country,  and  was 
received  with  a  chilling  coolness.  "  I  really  can- 
not go  into  these  matters  with  you,"  said  Lord 
Cromer,  "  because  I  hear  that  you  treated  my  pre- 


decessor with  great  discourtesy."  "Discourtesy? 
Discourtesy  of  what  nature?  "  "  Oh,  I  am  informed 
that  you  accused  him  of  er — in  fact,  that  you  in- 
sinuated he  was  untruthful."  "  I?  Ob,  dear  me, 
no!  Not  at  all.  The  truth  of  the  matter  was  just 
this:  I  had  to  characterize  his  attitude  in  some 
way.  Now,  you  see,  I  couldn't  speak  of  his  sim- 
plicity, because  it  would  not  be  exactly  compli- 
mentarj'.  Of  cour=e,  1  couldn't  speak  of  his  multi- 
plicity, because  that  wouldn't  be  tnie,  you  know. 
So,  naturally,  I  had  to  call  it  duplicity,  don't  you 
see?  It  really  was  forced  upon  me,  you  under- 
stand." 


Mauvais',  7b9  Market  St.    .Sheet  Music  at  half- 
price.    Pianos:  Decker  &  Son  ;  .\larshall  &  Wendell. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOOD  WORK. 


FAIR  PRICES, 


JAMES  H.   BARRY, 

PRINTER, 

"THE  STAR"  OFFICE,  429  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


THE  POPULAR  BOOKSTORE 

CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH 
ANY  BOOK  IN  PRINT 

10  POST  STREET,  S.  F.,  OAL. 


GRESTA  Um  SOOYENIR  ViNTAGES 

Gold  Medal,  Paris  Exposition,  1889. 
Gold  Medal.  Midwinter  Fair,  1894. 

No  b.inquet  or  dinner  is  complete  without 

Cresta  Blanca  wine. 
See  that  the  words  CRESTA  BL.ANCA  are 

on  every  bottle.     None  others  genuine. 

Seiiil   for    new   price   list. 

CHAS.    A.    WETMORE, 

a25  Pine  Street. 


DR.     H.    W.     HUNSAKER, 

lies  moved  to 
114     GKAKY     8THEET, 

And  invites  his  friends  and  patrons  tii  nail  and  inspect  hts 
new  offices.  General  Sureery  and  diseasts  of  the  Eve,  Ear, 
Nosean-l  Throat  are  given  special  attention.  Office' Hours, 
12  to  3  and  7  to  8  p.  u.    Telephone  Main  b6M. 


DUNHAM,  CARRIGAN  &  HAYDEN  CO. 

Incorporated  February  7th  18SS. 

17  AND  19  Beale  St.,    18,  20,  22,  243Main  St. 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

—  ISirORTEltS  OF— 

HARDWARE.  IRON.  STEEL  AND  BRASS 


RAILROAD.  MINING   AND   MILL  ;SUPPLIES. 

IRON  PIPE,  TUBES,  FITTING,  ETC. 

NEW    YORK    OFFICE: 
107     CHAMBERS    STREET. 


THE    PRESS    CLIPPINO   BUREAU. 

510  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  S.  F. 

IKS  and  special  infnrmatior 
1  all  topics— Business  and  J 
TELEPUONE.  Main  1IM2. 


MRS.  NETTliZ     LJ  A  I  D 

HARRISON'S    riMirx 

INVIGORATOR 


SU>ps  Hdvaiice  of  Gn 

duces  VlROrous  Secretion  of  the 

Natural  Co'nrlui;  Pigment. 
Continued     application     causes 

i:icb   and    [..uxurious    Hair   to 

Cirow  on  Ball  Heads. 
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ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


HER  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

I  see  tliat  certain  of  our  young  society  girls  and 
women  are  to  exhibit  tliemselvea  as  living  pictures. 
It  lias  even  been  saiil  by  some  of  tlie  wicked  papers 
that  tliere  was  talk  of  bronzing  the  young  women, 
after  the  style  recently  duilared  artistic  and  proper 
in  New  York.  But,  of  course,  that  is  merely  the 
imagination  of  some  wicked-minded  youngster  on 
the  press.  Living  pictures  are,  no  doubt,  all  riglit. 
There  is  notliing  worse  in  a  girl  posing  as  a  statue  of 
some  Grecian  goddess  tluin  in  ht-r  appearing  in  a  tab- 
leau. But  the  modest  young  woman  is  greatly  handi- 
capped in  such  an  entertainment.  She  may  be  fair, 
and  she  may  catch  tlie  pose  and  tit  the  setting  per- 
fectly, still  slie  will  not  be  so  much  admired  as  the 
young  woman  who  is  less  beautiful,  less  graceful, 
and  altogether  unlike  the  picture  she  is  supposed 
to  represent  if  that  young  woman  dresses  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  particularly  attract  the  men.  Tlie 
degrees  to  which  tids  living  picture  craze  has  been 
carried  in  other  cities,  in  which  the  youn:;  women 
are  quite  as  modest  as  here,  makes  excusable  the 
advice  that  only  such  pictures  should  be  chosen  for 
representation  as  will  require  no  greater  innovation 
than  the  loose  Grecian  robe  and  flowing  liair,  for 
beyond  that  lies  danger. 

Did  it  ever  strike  you  that  bicycles  are  saving  the 
divorce  courts  considerable  busini-ss?  It  is  a  fact. 
1  know  husbands  who  have  re-established  relations 
of  companionship  with  tiieir  wives  because  both 
enjoy  the  sport  of  bicycling.  Let  me  give  you 
the  story  of  one  woman's  experience  in  virtually 
her  own  words : 

"  While  we  were  sweethearts,  Harry  and  I  took 
lone  walks,  and  spent  many  an  evening  together 
reading.  But  it  wasn't  long  after  we  were  married 
that  I  found  Harry  slipping  off  in  the  evening  to  a 
club  or  to  see  some  friend,  leaving  me  alone.  On 
Sunday  he  would  go  fishing  or  hunting,  and  really 
the  only  time  1  saw  liini  was  at  meals.  I  felt  that 
1  was  out  of  his  life  altogether.  I  asked  to  go  fish- 
ing and  hunting.  But  he  laughed  at  me.  I  told  him 
I  could  get  tlirough  brush  and  walk  as  far  as  he 
could.  But  he  laughed  at  me.  I  felt,  what  I  guess 
is  the  hardest  thing  any  woman  can  feel,  that  my 
husband  was  getting  further  and  further  away 
from  me;  tliat  we  had  little  in  common,  and  that  I 
was  really  not  his  companion  at  all.  Of  course,  he'd 
lake  me  to  the  theatre  occasionally,  and  once  in  a 
while  we'd  make  a  call  together;  but  theatres  are 
expensive  luxuries,  and  I'd  always  regret  I  had 
taken  him  calling,  for  he'd  be  in  a  bad  humor  for 
the  next  two  days.  I  tell  you  I  was  feeling  very 
unhappy  and  not  a  bit  pleased  with  myself,  for  it 
always  seemed  to  me  that  if  I  couldn't  be  Harry's 
chum  it  was  my  fault,  not  his.  Well,  he  caught 
the  bicycle  craze.  He  took  lessons  and  learned  to 
ride,  because  he  heard  the  boys  in  the  office  talking 
of  tire  fun  they  had.  Then  he  bought  a  wheel,  and 
after  that,  for  a  month  or  so,  1  actually  saw  less 
than  ever  of  him.  He  was  up  early  iu  the  morning 
to  wheel,  and  out  late  at  night,  and  away  ftoni 
Saturday  until  Sunday  night.  I  saw  no  reason 
why  I  shouldn't  learn  to  ride.  If  it  was  great  fun 
for  Harry,  it  would  be  certainly  as  great  fun  for 
me.  I  didn't  let  him  know  that  1  was  learning, 
until  one  day,  when  he  was  starting  out,  I  asked 
him  why  he  didn't  get  me  a  wheel. 

"  'Oh,  you  could  never  learn  to  ride,'  he  an- 
swered. 

"  '  But  I  know  how,'  I  replied. 

"'Know  how!  Nonsense!  It's  a  good  deal 
h.irder  than  it  looks.' 

"  '  Yes,  I've  found  that  out,'  I  said. 

"  Then  I  told  of  my  lessons,  and  I  begged  for  a 
wheel. 

"  The  next  Sunday  we  went  out  together,  and, 
do  you  know,  we've  had  a  better  time  since  we 
took  that  first  bicycle  ride  together  than  we've  had 
for  four  years.  We  have  something  to  talk  about. 
We  plan  trips — why,  I've  been  down  to  Haywards 
and  back  three  times,  and  to  San  Mateo  twice — 
and  now  we're  talking  of  a  run  to  San  Jose.  You 
see,  I'm  always  liandy  when  he  wants  a  run,  and 
we  have  an  awful  jolly  time." 

The  experience  of  that  woman,  I  have  no  doubt, 
is  the  experience  of  tens  of  thousands  in  the  coun- 
try. I  know  it  has  been  the  experience  of  several. 
Tlie  bicycle  will  prove  the  salvation  of  many  a 
household. 

I  know  another  little  woman  who  has  planned 
the  most  delightful  summer  outing  with  her  hus- 
band. She  is  a  bicyclist  too.  They  are  to  go  down 
the  Alameda  valley  to  San  Jose,  through  the  Santa 
Clara  valley,  across  the  mountains  to  Santa  Cruz, 
up  to  Pescadero,  and  back  through  San  Mateo 
to  the  city.  They  will  take  at  least  a  week  lor 
the  trii),  stopping  at  farm  houses  when  they  can, 
and  perhajiB  spending  a  day  or  two  at  a  resort  in 
the  Santa  Ciuz  niountuins  and  another  day  at  Pes- 
cadero. In  the  fall  they  are  to  go  up  through 
Sonoma  valley,  Mendocino,  and  Lake  counties,  and 


back  through  Napa  on  their  wheels,  incidentally 
stopping  at  various  resorts  along  tlie  route  and 
having  a  right  good  time  for  very  little  money. 

I  have  heanl  of  several  such  trips  being  planned, 
and  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  most  of  the  resorts 
found  more  transient  than  steady  customers  this 
year.  And  how  the  railroads  will  sufl'r!  Poor 
railroads  I 

To  be  initiated  into  Eden  isn't  quite  so  pleasant 
as  I  thought.  Perhaps  you  know  all  about  the 
Edenic  diet  craze.  Well  I  hadn't,  and  when  I  was 
asked  to  an  Ktlcnir  dinner  1  accepted  with  great 
promptitude,  and  .lack  went  With  me  to  the  feast. 
The  charming  people  who  gave  the  dinner  were 
living  tetiiiionials  to  the  value  of  tliediet  and  I  felt 
no  danger  in  partaking  of  "an  ideal  meal"  with 
people  who  lived  on  ttiis  primitive  fare  and  flour- 
ished robustly.  But  the  Adam  and  Eve  style  of 
living  is  not  to  my  fancy,  and  as  for  Jack  he  puts  a 
new  interpretation  on  scripture  by  deidaring  that 
the  kindest  thing  possible  was  done  to  the  first  pair 
when  they  were  driven  outof  Eden. 

The  first  course  was  strawberries  and  cream. 
Jack  thought  that  the  serving  of  de?ert  first  was 
rather  a  joke,  and  was  quite  prepared  for  the  roast 
to  follow  when  he  was  asked  if  he  would  have  some 
figs.  From  figs  we  passed  to  dates,  and  thence  to 
marmalade,  and  nuts,  and  raisins,  and  olives,  and 
cheese,  ami  whole-wheat  bread,  and  milk,  and 
lioney,  and  sweet  peas — no,  I  forgot,  the  peas  came 
in  somewhere  towards  the  first — and,  as  a  clima.v, 
hot  water  I  The  things  were  good  and  we  all  made 
a  hearty  meal.  But  such  a  meal!  Jack  said  he 
didn't  feel  "  as  if  he  had  anything  to  smoke  on." 
I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  playing  squirrel.  That  the 
diet  is  good  for  some  peo;ile  there  can  he  no  doubt. 
Indeed,  I  am  told  that  there  are  several  hundred 
people  in  San  Francisco  alone  who  out  of  choice 
have  taken  to  this  diet.  But  I  agree  with  Jack, 
who  now  solemnly  avers  that  the  particular  article 
which  Eve  discovered  and  Adam  ate  was  a  nicely 
broiled  beefsteak.  They  felt  that  they  Ind  stood 
the  Edenic  diet  long  enough.  BErxv. 


WOMEN  AS  GAMBLERS. 

Of  the  6,000  and  more  suicides  which  liave  taken 
place  at  Monte  Carlo  and  in  its  vicinity  during  the 
last  decade — the  entire  population  of  the  principal- 
ity of  Monaco  not  exceeding  4,000 — one  is  startled 
to  find  an  extraordinarily  large  percentage  of 
women,  each  successive  year  showing  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  these  feminine  victims  of  rouge- 
et-noir.  It  is  only  natural  that  there  should  be  a 
large  number  of  women  among  these  Monte  Carlo 
suicides,  for  there  is  no  more  reckless  nor  passion- 
ate gambler  than  the  daughter  of  Eve.  She  rarely 
knows  when  to  stop  playing,  or  to  distinguish  the 
point  beyond  which  it  is  dangerous  to  tempt  fort- 
une. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  in 
writing  of  the  mania  for  gambling  now  prevalent 
among  the  women  of  Europe,  says  that  it  is  no 
longer  restricted  to  women  of  a  certain  age,  as  in 
days  past,  when  the  old  Countess  of  Buckingham- 
shire, after  having  been  given  up  by  the  doctors 
and  having  made  her  peace  with  the  church, 
played  cards  with  her  undertaker  until  she  ex- 
pired, the  stakes  being  her  funeral  expenses.  It  is 
rapidly  spreading  among  young  married  women, 
and  even  among  girls.  And,  what  is  worse,  they 
no  longer  restrict  their  ventures  to  the  card  tables, 
but  take  "flyers  "  iu  stocks  and  on  the  turf.  Thus, 
Mrs.  "Dick"  Russell,  of  Wilmington  Hall,  the 
daughter  of  Lena,  Lady  Scott,  and  the  elder  sister 
of  the  Countess  of  Russell,  was  shown  by  the  legal 
proceedings  which  she  instituted  against  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Sebright,  of  the  Stock  e.^change,  to  have 
squandered  nearly  .fl50,O..O  in  speculation  while 
still  a  young  girl  and  unmarried,  and  it  was  only 
the  other  day  that,  in  a  suit  brought  by  a  Bond 
street  jeweler  against  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Reginald 
Fitzwilliam,  testimony  was  produced  to  show  that 
prior  to  her  marriage  this  popular  woman,  who,  as 
Miss  Edith  Lane-I''ox,  was  one  of  the  celebrated 
beauties  of  three  seasons  .ago,  had  incurred  losses 
on  the  turf  alone  to  the  extent  of  about  $60,000. 

The  celebrated  baccarat  trial  that  resulted  in  the 
srcial  disaster  of  Sir  William  Gordon-Cumming 
shed  a  curious  light  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
gambling  mania  prevails  in  country-hou-e  life,  at 
least  four  of  the  players  seated  around  tin'  historic 
card  table  at  Tranby  Croft  having  been  unmarried 
girls;  and  at  the  country  seat  of  a  popular  peer  not 
a  thousand  miles  from  Sandringham  a  young  girl 
managed  to  lose  over  $500  at  tlie  card  tabic  there 
during  her  four  days'  stay. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  England  that  one  finds  great 
ladies  figuring  in  the  bankruptcy  court  as  a  result 
of  speculation,  or  young  girls  burdened  at  the  time 
of  their  marriage  with  thousands  of  pounds'  worth 
of  debts  incurred  at  the  card-table,  the  otherwise 
inexplicable  rupture  of  many  an  engagement  be- 
ing due  to  the  discovery  on  the  part  of  the  bride- 
groom that  the  liabilities  of  his  financee  are  beyond 
hii  power  to  assume.    At  St.  Petersburg  not  alone 


the  caril-table  is  an  indispensable  article  of  furni- 
ture in  every  salon,  but  likewise  the  rouette  whi-el, 
the  latter  having  been  rendered  fashionable  by  the 
Grand-duchesa  Vladimir,  an  inveterate  gambler, 
and  by  Princess  Betsy  Barlatiuski,  whose  salon  is, 
pcrhajis,  the  most  exclusive  and  socially  influential 
ill  the  ^luscovite  capital.  Not  that  this  practice  ia 
cotinteiianced  at  the  Russian  court;  far  from  it. 
One  of  the  chief  causes  of  tlic  animosity  of  the  late 
Emperor  against  his  ilasldng  sister-in-law  was  that 
he  held  her  responsible  for  the  alarming  increase 
of  gambling  among  the  ladies  of  his  capital,  while 
it  was  on  the  same  grounds  that  the  now  widowed 
Czarina  absolutely  declined  to  confer  upon  the 
very  worldly  and  cynical  Princess  lietsy  the  office 
of  Grand  Mistress  of  the  Imperial  Household, 
which  she  was  most  anxious  to  secure. 

At  Vienna  and  Berlin,  too,  the  same  rage  for 
speculative  risks  prevails  among  the  fair  aex; 
while  in  the  Austrian  capital  all  have  seen  the  Prin- 
cess Ypsilanti,  widow  of  the  Greek  envoy  of  that 
name  and  daughter  of  the  celebrated  banker.  Baron 
Sina,  bankrupted  to  the  tune  of  $8,000,000,  squan- 
ilered  on  the  Bourse,  although  tier  dowry  waa 
ii.15,000,000.  At  Berlin  the  Princess  George  Radzi- 
wili  was  deprived  of  tlie  control  of  her  fortune  and 
Ijlaced  under  curate!,  which  is  equivalent  to  being 
declared  insolvent,  after  having  lost  upon  the  turf 
a  sum  boniering  upon  $1,500,00',). 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A    WOMAN'S    APPROVAL. 

We  want  a  woniiin's  approval.  What 
wouiflD's?  Yours,  madam.  U  is  that,  pre- 
cisely, for  wliioh  every  niau  in  our  e.^tabli8h- 
ment  is  laboring  cheerfully  aiiil  pers'bieully. 
And  these  same  men  are  chnseu  solely  and 
wholly  because  of  their  pleasing  abilities  aud 
their  probable  talent  for  plonsinn  you.  (Sup- 
pose you  gave  a  dinner  or  an  evening.  Its 
succfcts  aud  your  SitiafMCiion  would  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  graces  and  bright  intellects  of 
tbe  guests,  and  your  skill  iu  drawing  them 
out.  The  feucces:?  of  your  home  depends  on 
the  Httr«etions  you  bring  into  it.  In  -THK 
STERLING  >,I€YOl.l!;"you  will  find  a  gueat  who  has  on 
tap.  at  your  bidding,  the  greattst  strength, 
gTHCe.  aud  easiness  of  locomotion.  Send  It 
one  invitation,  and  you  will  be  at  least  sure 
•  of    owning  "tbe  swellest"  wheel   made.    It 

costs  S105  and  if  you  will  take  tbe  trouble  to 
drop  us  a  postal  at  314  Post  street,  we  tthould 
be  Klftd  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  elegantly  il- 
lustrated catalogue. 

JOHNSTONE  i&  BRYAN,  State  Agents, 

STERLING   BICVCLE:. 

And  Publishers  of  "The  Traveler." 
314   POST  STREET,  San    Frarcisca. 

CELEBRATE  THE  NEW  ERA 

BY  PRESENTING  YOURSELF 
WITH  A  CASE  OF  THE  BEST 
WHISKY  M.\DE.  IT  IS 
CALLED 

Old   Pepper 

WHISKY 

M.\DE  BY 

JOS.     E.     PEPPER    &     CO .  , 

Lexington,    Kentucky. 
SOLE    AGENTS, 

CARROLL    &    CARROLL, 

306  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


!  ROY  G.  H.4RVE 


HOWABD  E.  "WRIOHT. 


LE  ROY  G.  HARVEY  &  CO. 

6IS  MONTGOMERY  STKEET. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,       -         -         ■         CALIFORNIA. 

REAL  ESTATE,  INSDRASCE.  FINANCIAL  AGENTS. 

Dealers    in    FIRST-CLASS    LOANS,    REALTY 

BONDS,  and  CORPORATION  SECURITIES. 

RENTS  COLLECTED  and  entire  charge 

taken  of  Property. 


SAN  FRANCISCO    SAVINGS     UNION, 

532  California  Street. 


Receives  dep<>slts  and  mnke  Loans  on  real  estate  security. 

OPFtCB  HODRS,  6  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M.    Saturday  cveutuga,  for 

receipt  ol  deposits  ouly,,<l;iJO  to  8. 
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ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


NEWSPAPER  PATTER. 

I  hear  from  Los  Angeles  that  the  Berald  has 
cliaiiged  hands  once  more,  or  is  about  to.  Stephen 
M.  White  is  the  backer  of  the  new  management, 
and  ihe  paper  is  to  be  his  organ.  Young  Brad- 
bury, who  entered  the  journalistic  field  with  such 
a  beating  of  tom-toms,  has  grown  tired  of  playing 
newspaper  proprietor— it  cost  too  much.  An  esti- 
mate has  been  made  by  one  who  knows  the  field 
that  Bradbury  lias  lost  not  less  than  $50,000  in  the 
few  months  he  has  had  the  Herald.  The  Herald  has 
had  a  hard  time  of  it,  and  for  no  reason  under  the 
sun  except  that  the  city  and  country  round  about  it 
have  changed  politics  within  a  few  years.  Los 
Angeles  and  the  triljutary  territory  are  hopelessly 
Republican,  and  Col.  Otis  of  the  Times  and  Col. 
Osborne  of  the  Ejrpreea  reap  the  benefit.  And  no 
matter  how  large  Los  Angeles  grows  to  be  there  is 
no  likelihood  of  any  change  in  the  condition  of 
things. 

The  journalist  is  no  longer  the  newspaper  pro- 
prieior.  As  the  Marquis  de  Castellane  in  his  essay 
on  the  United  States  truly  said,  the  newspapers  of 
America  are  commercial  institutions.  This  struck 
the  Frenchman  as  very  peculi;ir,  because  the  papers 
of  Paris  aie  so  largely  the  creations  of  a  few  bril- 
liant writers.  Parisian  editors,  however,  proved 
that  they  had  the  commercial  instinct  highly  de- 
velo|>ed  when  the  truth  of  the  Panama  scheme 
come  out.  In  this  country,  much  less  than  in 
others,  the  proprietor  is  not  expected  to  be  a 
writer,  but  a  kten  man  of  business.  Most  Ameri- 
can newspaper  proprietors  would  make  first-class 
wholesale  grocers  or  railroad  men.  And  the  man 
who  succeeds  in  business  is  justified  in  believing 
that  he  can  succeed  in  journalism.  The  career  of 
H.  H.  Kohlsaat,  who  recently  bought  the  Chicago 
Times-Herald,  is  in  jioint.  He  was  a  successful 
Chicago  baker,  who  from  running  a  very  small 
bakery  developed  an  enormous  husiuess  by  shrewd 
advertising.  \Vhen  he  had  made  a  fortune  lie  de- 
cided to  become  a  factor  in  politics  and  bought  tiie 
then  struggling  luier-Ocean,  and  within  two  years 
made  it  a  fine  paying  projierty  and  an  influential 
factor  in  the  Kepublican  poliiics  of  that  pait  of  tlie 
West.  Having  proved  his  ability  in  the  newspaper 
line  lie  turned  his  eyes  toward  New  York  and  sold 
out  his  contiolling  'interest  in  the  hder-Ocean  to 
the  man  from  whom  he  had  bought  it  at  a  figure 
almost  double  what  he  had  paid  for  it.  On  looking 
over  llie  Kew  York  field  Mr.  Kohlsaat  thought  it 
best  to  remain  at  home,  and  on  the  death  of  J.  \V. 
Scott,  who  himself  was  nicrelv  a  first-class  busi- 
ness man,  liebouirhtthe  control  of  the  Times-Herald 
and  now  Chicagohas  three greatKepublican  papers, 
the  Tribune,  Inter-Ocean,  and  Times-Herald.  Mr. 
Kohlsaat  mus-t  surely  expect  to  lose  a  very  consid- 
erable proportion  of  his  circulation,  as  the  Herald 
built  itself  up  as  much  by  its  political  policy  as  by 
its  enterprise  in  gatherum  news.  But  the  man's 
experience  has  been  such  tliat  he  believes  he  can 
make  up  his  loss  by  taking  away  a  portion  of  the 
business  of  both  his  Kepulilican  rivals.  Chicago 
now  has  better  Reiiublican  papers  than  New  York, 
and  this  means  that  in  time  Chicago  will  become 
the  centre  of  Republican  politics.  One  of  the  main 
reasons  which  induced  Air.  Kohlsaat  to  again  go 
into  Chicago  journalism  was  his  desire  to  see  Gov. 
McKinley  the  Republican  nominee  for  President. 
Mr.  Medill,  of  the  Tribune,  is  said  to  favor  Senator 
Allison,  and  Mr.  Nixon  has  a  strong  liking  for  Big 
Tom  lieed,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  some 
one  to  make  the  tight  for  the  Ohio  Major.  Kohl- 
saat is  a  very  narrow  protectionist  and  McKinley 
is  his  warm  friend.  It  wi'l  be  remembered  that 
when  McKinley  lost  hia  fortune  a  couple  of  years 
or  more  ago,  Kohlsaat  started  a  subscription  list 
for  tlie  Major's  relief  and  thereby  made  him  as  rich 
as  ever. 

A  printer  is  my  authority  for  the  statement  that 
insicfe  of  two  months  two  hundred  and  fifty  or 
three  hundred  typesetters,  some  of  whom  have 
been  working  on  the  papers  of  San  Francisco  for 
thirty  years,  will  be  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  in- 
coming of  typesetting  machines.  The  fusl  and 
German  Vemokral  already  are  using  machines,  and, 
according  to  my  informant,  the  Examiner,  Vhron- 
icle.  Vail,  and  ISuVelin,  liave  ordered  machines, 
which  will  all  ariive  within  a  month  or  two.  One 
machine,  handled  by  a  competent  operator,  will  1:0 
the  work  of  (our  men,  and  where  an  ollice  employs 
seventy  or  eighty  men,  as  the  Examiner  does,  mid 
.sometimes  more,  the  taving  to  the  puper  is  great, 
for  tlie  machines  cost  but  twenty-five  liundred  dol- 
lars a  piece.  San  Francisco  is  the  last  city  in  the 
country  to  adopt  the  type-setting  ma<hine,'slraiigB 
10  i-ay,  for  since  the  incoming  of  Mr.  Hearst,  the 
papers  of  .San  Francisco  have  lieen  ahead  of  the 
town  and  much  better  than  any  other  papers— I 
am  speaking  of  morning  papers  only,  of  course — 
published  in  a  city  of  this  size  in  the  country. 


Buffalo,  a  bustling  city,  which  has  been  less  affect- 
ed by  hard  times,  perhajis,  than  any  other  large 
city  in  the  land,  has  no  paper  that  can  compare 
with  the  Exnvnner,  though  it  has  at  least  4  J,000 
more  population.  But  I  was  writing  of  San  Fran- 
cisco being  beiiind  the  times  in  getting  typesetting 
machines.  It  is  true.  All  the  papers  in  Los  An- 
geles have  them.  The  Portland  Oregunian  has  used 
ihem  for  a-year.  So  with  the  papers  of  Seattle  and 
Tacoina.  Even  Grass  Valley  and  Marysville  have 
pajiers  set  with  machines,  and  little  Pasadena.  I 
presume  that  for  a  long  time  the  papers  here  were 
held  back  from  introducing  machines  by  the  fear 
that  the  paper  so  bold  would  lose  heavily  in  circu- 
lation with  the  working  classes  by  reason  of  throw- 
ing so  many  union  men  out  of  work.  Indeed,  I 
am  told  that  an  understanding  was  arrived  at  be- 
tween Mr.  Hearst  and  Mr.  De  Young  that  both 
should  get  their  machines  at  the  same  time. 

Tlie  type-setting  machine  is  bound  to  do  the 
work  of  all  new.^^papers  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
the  printers  sensibly  recognize  this  and  are  not 
opposing  them.  In  some  offices  so  much  a  day  is 
paid  the  opeiators,  though  a  very  general  practice 
is  to  give  a  certain  wage  and  an  allowance  per 
thousand  ems  for  every  thousand  set  over  a  certain 
number.  The  latter  plan  has  proved  the  better,  as 
it  gives  special  reward  to  special  ability. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  machines  in  general  use 
—one  that  sets  type  and  the  other  that  casts  a  solid 
line  of  metal  type  from  matrices.  The  latter  is 
the  kind  of  machine  generally  used  in  newspaper 
work  and  is  called  the  Mergenthalcr.  In  this 
machine  D.  O.  Mills  and  Whitelaw  Reid  are  large 
stockholders  and  forseveral  years  the  machine  was 
used  on  the  New  York  Tribune  alone.  Two  large 
plants  are  now  engaged  making  theMergenthalers, 
and  the  demand  is  so  great  that  orders  have  to  be 
in  at  least  six  months  before  they  can  be  filled. 
The  other  machine — the  kind  that  sets  type — is 
the  Tliorne.  This  is  used  on  nicer  work  as  a  rule. 
It  requires  more  men  to  operate  it,  but  it  is  simpler 
and  gels  out  of  or.ler  less  frequently  than  its  rival. 
The  Finum  is  set  on  one  of  these  machines  and  two 
of  the  Loa  Angeles  papers  use  them. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  Mark  Twain's  financial 
collapse  of  some  time  ago  was  his  interest  in  a 
type-setting  macliine.  lie  is  said  to  h.ive  put 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  into  the  invention  and 
so  far  but  one  machne  has  been  proiluced.  It  was 
e.xhihited  a  year  ago  and  worked  perfectly,  having 
much  greater  cap-city  than  any  machine  yet  pro- 
duced, l)Ut  it  was  so  intricate  and  delicate  that  it 
could  not  be  sold  for  less  than  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars. Newspapeb.man. 


BACHELOR   LYRICS. 


I. 

The  fog  outside  is  thick  to-night, 
Tlie  street  looks  dark  and  drear; 

My  little  room  is  snug  and  light 
J3ut,  oh,  she  is  not  here. 

I  lean  against  the  window  pane 

And  hear  the  cable's  whir; 
The  wind  is  wooing  me  in  vain, 

I  only  think  of  her. 

The  skull  upon  my  table  grins ; 

Did  he,  too,  love  in  vain? 
Yet  gladly  would  I  bear  hi^  sins 

Could  he  but  bear  my  pain. 

II. 
My  fire  is  brightly  gleaming; 

X  kneel  beside  my  chair. 
And  let  my  thoughts  go  dreaming 

To  find  my  loved  one  there. 

My  fire  is  slowly  sinking. 

The  flames  begin  to  die; 
And  I— still  kneeling,  thinking — 

Can  hear  the  poor  wind  sigh. 

My  fire  has  turned  to  embers, 
The  cheerful  flames  are  flown; 

My  heart  the  dream  remembers, 
But,  oh,  I  wake  alone! 

H.  V.  Sdtheblahd. 


When  he  was  a  young  man,  Bismarck  was  for 
some  time  an  official  reporter  for  one  of  the  courts 
of  justice.  In  those  days  his  temper  sometimes 
got  the  better  of  him,  but,  upon  one  occasion,  at 
least,  his  wit  sived  him  from  disgrace.  This  was 
when  questioning  a  witness.  The  latter  made  an 
impudent  retort,  whereupon  the  embryo  Chancel- 
lor exclaimed,  angrily :  **Ifyou  are  not  more  re- 
spectful I  shall  kick  you  out  oi  the  room ! " 
"  Youm;  man,"  said  the  judge,  interrupting  the 
proceedings,  "I  would  have  you  understand  that 
this  is  a  dignified  court  of  justice,  and  tlat  if  there 
is  any  kicking  to  lie  done,  the  court  will  do  it!  " 
"Ah,  you  see,"  said  Itismarck  to  the  witness,  "if 
you  are  not  more  respectful  to  me  the  court  will 
kick  ^ou  out  of  the  room.  So  be  careful,  very  care- 
lul,  sirl" 


A  GENIUS  IN  JAIL. 

Jabez  Spencer  Balfour,  who  has  just  been  landed 
in  a  London  jail,  and  of  whom  the  papers  have 
been  so  full  iluring  the  week,  was  a  land  boomer 
and  real  estate  sharp,  of  a  type  quite  common  in 
this  Western  land,  though  ttiis  country  has  not  yet 
pro  luced  so  grand  a  hypocrite,  pliarisee,  and  ras- 
cal, for  Mr.  Balfour  was  a  genius  in  hid  line. 
Scarcely  since  the  burstingof  the  South  Sea  Bubble 
has  there  been  .1  financial  scheme  so  widely  ruinous 
to  confiding  English  investors  a3  his  oprati-ins. 
The  losers  throu-.;h  the  collap;^e  of  his  companies 
were  literally  to  be  numbered  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. These  were  largely  the  very  pi>ople  who 
could  le.ast  afford  to  lose — widow--  and  orphans  and 
aged  pc^ople  of  small  means.  T.iey  had  been  in- 
duced to  invest  because  "  .Mr.  B.ilfotir  was  such  a 
good  man!"  His  father  and  mother  had  been 
temperance  lecturers.  He  was  a  temperance  lec- 
turer. He  was  a  leader  in  church  aff.iir-i,  p.irticu- 
larly  eloquent  in  public  prayer  and  exhortation. 
He  looked  with  the  strongest  disapproval  upon  the- 
atres, music  halls,  c.irds,  dancing,  and  all  such 
worldly  things.  He  was,  moreover,  a  Member  of 
tlie  House  of  Commons,  where  he  was  one  of  t'te 
most  enthusiastic  followers  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  one 
of  the  stanchest  champions  of  Home  Rule,  and  one 
of  the  sternest  reprovers  of  the  Hou-e  of  Lords  for 
its  plutocracy  and  it-i  contempt  for  the  common 
people.  He  was,  in  brief,  the  one  simon-pme,  all- 
«-ool,  n-arranted-to-wash  Friend  of  Humanity. 
Surely  such  a  man  was  to  be  trusted. 

Tlie  good  man  was  an  organiz  r  of  building  and 
loan  as.sociations  among  the  religious  and  temper- 
ance people.  Having  previously  had  some  e.vperi- 
ence  in  the  office  of  a  firm  of  Parliamentary  agents, 
he  came  modestly  before  the  world  in  18G7  as  the 
virtual  founder  0!  the  Lands  Allotment  Company, 
from  which,  seven  months  later,  was  developed  the 
Liberator  Building  Society.  The  basis  of  the  organ- 
ization was  expressed  in  its  Latin  m^tto:  "Libera 
sedes  liherum  facit^^- — a  free  home  makes  a  free 
man.  Its  name  was  a  success;  Imndreds  of  Con- 
gregationalists  were  attracted  by  its  prospectus, 
from  a  vague  idea  that  it  had  something  to  do  with 
the  I  iberation  Society,  and  possibly  trading  on 
this  belief  an  appeal  was  made  to  Nonconformist 
ministers  and  others  connected  with  temperance 
and  religious  societies  all  over  the  land  to  promote 
its  beneficent  objects.  In  the  first  year  they  re- 
ceived one  per  cent,  commission  on  the  shares  and 
deposits,  and  subsequently  one-half  per  cent.,  and 
in  the  end  a  round  sum  of  .'f705.0(X)  was  paid  in  this 
way.  How  thoroughly  the  moral  idea  was  present 
in  these  proceedings  was  shown  when,  in  1871,  on 
the  Society  removing  to  its  new  offices,  a  resolution 
was  adopted,  "That  on  the  occasion  of  takicg  pos- 
session this  day  of  our  new  premises,  the  directors 
desire  to  record  their  own  sense  of  thankfulness  lor 
the  prosperity  with  which,  as  they  believe,  God 
has  hitherto  bl'ssed  their  efforts  in  the  est-iblish- 
ment  of  this  business." 

The  total  amount  of  ruin  brought  upon  investors 
through  the  final  crash  may  be  reckoned  thus: 
Liberator  Society,  stockholders.  ^3,305,32  ■,  and  de- 
positors, $8,261,41)0;  Lands  Allotment  Company, 
capital  suliscribed,  |3,S31,n50;  House  and  Lands 
Trust,  etockhnldera,  $M6il,72.5,  and  depositors,  .f7,- 
90ti,7'-5;  Building  Securities  Company,  capital  sub- 
scrilied,  $',318,675,  and  Hobbs  &  Co.,  caiiital  sub- 
scribed, .1:305,810.  These  aggregate  $30.28S),770— a 
colossal  sum.  But  there  are  various  other  items 
which,  if  addeil,  would  bring  it  up  to  nearly  or 
quite  $35,000,0  .0. 


HUDSON  RIVER  DYEINQ  ANO   CLEANINC  WORKS. 

■109  ScTTEB  ST.  Telephone  6S00. 

LadtCB'  Ball  atM  Paity  Presses  cleau*'d  wi-li  greatest  rare. 
Oeu Is' Coats.  Vi-its  Hint  I'auls  cleaned,  Dyed,  and  He- 
paired  ill  Bebt  Style  at  Lowest  Prices. 
Carpeta  clefiiied,  3c  n  yard.    lEcnovatlng:  a  Specialty. 

LA.CE  CURTAINS  AND  BLANKETS  CLEANED. 

Goods  called  fur  aud  delivered  to  auy  part  of  ttie  City  free 

of  eliargc. 


MARTIN    RASCHEN, 

G-^NERAL    INSURANCE. 

Telephone   272.  210  Sansome   St. 

Agents  for  San  Francisco — Gennania  Fire  In=urance  Co. 
of  New  York;  Hanover  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  New  Vork. 
United  Firemen's  Insurance  Co.  of  Philadelphia ;  Sun  In- 
surance Oftice  of  London. 

To  responsible  parties.  A  MOST  CHARM- 
ING COUNTRY   HOME,   NEAR   NAPA,  of 

7  furnished  rooms  and  kitchen,  etc.,  attached, 
surrounded  by  flower  gardens,  and  beautiful 
Park  with  lake.  Ponds  with  fountains  and 
shady  walks.  Owner  takes  care  of  premises. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

CESAR  BERTHEAU, 
210  Sansome  St. 


ARTHUR    McBWBN'S    LETTER. 


THE    RACONTEUR. 

The  late  Prof.  Thorolil  Rogers,  tlie  celebrated 
English  political  economist,  was  contesting  Soutli- 
wark,  a  London  division,  and  personally  canvassed 
many  of  llie  electors.  He  called  on  one  man  who 
was  a  butcher.  "  I've  called,"  said  Thorold  Rog- 
ers, "to  ask  for  your  support  at  this  election." 
The  man  was  a  furious  Tory,  and  he  answered  in- 
stantly, "I'd  sooner  vote  for  tlie  devil."  Rogers 
smiled  and  said  pleasantly,  "  Exactly,  but  in  case 
your  friend  doesn't  go  to  the  poll,  may  I  aek  for 
your  vote?"  When  he  called  at  the  residence  of 
another  voter,  the  man  liappened  to  be  in  bed. 
The  wife  called  up  the  stairs:  "My  dear,  it's  Mr. 
Tliorold  Rogers  called  to  ask  you  for  your  vote." 
Tlie  rei>ly  came,  accompanied  by  a  volley  of  oaths, 
"  Ask  the  — "  (about  six  words  are  thus  expressed) 
"  whether  he  believes  in  compulsory  religious  edu- 
cation for  all  children.  If  he  doesn't,  he  won't 
have  my  vote." 

The  late  Dr.  Yandell  was  fond  of  telling  the  fol- 
lowing joke :  A  lady  patient  one  morning  greeted 
him  with  a  remark,  "'  Doctor,  I  had  such  a  singular 
dream  about  you  last  night."  "  Indeed.  What 
was  it?  "  "  Why,  I  dreamed  that  I  died  and  went 
to  Heaven.  I  knocked  at  the  golden  gate,  and  was 
answered  by  Peter,  who  asked  my  name  and  ad- 
dress, and  told  the  recording  angel  to  bring  his 
book.  He  had  considerable  difiiculty  in  finding 
my  name,  and  hesitated  so  long  over  the  entry, 
when  he  did  find  it,  that  I  was  terribly  afraid 
something  was  wrong;  but  be  suddenly  lookeil  up 
and  asked,  'What  did  you  say  your  name  was?' 
I  told  him  again.  'Why,'  said  he,  'you've  no 
business  here.    You're  not  due  these  ten  or  fifteen 

years  yet.'    'Well,' said  I,  '  I>r.  Yandell  said' 

'Oh,  you're  one  of  Yandell's  patients,  are  you? 
That  accounts  for  it!  Come  right  in  I  'fhat  man's 
always  ui>Petting  our  calculations  in  some  way." — 
V'i«  Medicatrix. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  was  addressing  a  great 
meeting  at  Manchester,  in  1808,  during  his  candi- 
dacy for  f:^outhwest  Lancashire,  a  curious  incident 
occurred.  The  room  was  densely  packed  with  an 
enthusiastic  audience,  whose  patient;e  was  severely 
tried  by  one  man.  This  individual  at  short  inter- 
vals shouted,  "Tell  us  what  you  said  in  '.38."  At 
length  the  meeting  could  bear  with  him  no  longer, 
and  a  general  cry  of  "Turn  him  out,"  arose.  The 
man  was  seized,  raised  on  high,  and  passed  some- 
what roughly  over  the  heads  of  the  audience  until 
finally  he  was  landed  in  the  street.  Then  some 
curious  person  went  up  and  asked  him  to  explain 
what  he  meant  by  saying,  "Tell  us  what  you  said 
in '58."  The  disturber  latigbed.  "  I  didn't  mean 
anything,"  he  said,  "  only  Iwas  roasted  and  stifled 
in  there,  and  I  knew  the  only  way  I  could  get  out 
was  to  make  a  row  and  be  turned  out.  That's 
all." 

This  story  used  to  be  told  of  Blackie's  election  to 
the  chair  of  Greek  in  Edinburgh.  The  professor- 
ship was  in  the  gift  of  the  Town  Council,  and  one 
of  the  councilors  was  Dick,  the  principal  of  a  veter- 
inary college  in  the  city.  Dick,  like  most  of  the 
electors,  knew  no  Greek, but,  unlike  his  colleagues, 
he  possessed  a  solitary  Greek  book — some  medical 
treatise  in  an  edition  of  the  sixteenth  century  or 
the  seventeenth,  nicely  peppered  w'ith  contractions. 
This  volume  he  presented  to  all  who  called  to 
solicit  his  vote,  and  requested  them  to  tianslate  a 
passage.  Most  of  the  candidates  declined  to  be  ex- 
amined; Dr.  W.  Smith  rashly  miide  the  attempt, 
but  he  failed  to  unravel  the  contractions,  and  came 
to  a  standstill.  Blackie  was  more  adroit.  Guess- 
ing the  qualifications  of  his  examiner  at  their  true 
rate,  he  gave  him  a  most  fluent  translation,  entire- 
ly the  offspring  of  his  imagination,  and  won  the 
principal's  vote. 

Tfie  engineer  was  seated  in  a  chair  in  a  Denver 
barber  shop,  undergoing  a  shave  at  the  hands  of  a 
barber  who, although  an  excellent  craftsman,  some- 
times committed  the  mistake  of  becoming  too  fa- 
miliar. 

The  talk  turned  on  the  case  of  a  man  who,  being 
on  trial  for  murder,  had  been  recognized  by  visitors 
to  the  courl-ioom  as  a  young  theological  student 
from  a  Middle  State,  where  he  had  benn  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  spotless  reputation  and  a  totally  differ- 
ent name.  Thence  the  conversation  driftei  to  the 
subject  of  changed  identities. 

The  barber  rubbed  the  razor  on  the  strop,  re- 
flectively, and  said,  "  Yes,  it's  surprising  how  many 
men  change  their  names  after  they  get  out  West. 
Hv  the  way,  Morton,  what  was  your  name  back 
East?" 

"  Miller  Morton,"  was  the  quiet  reply. 

"I  was  talking  with  Dr.  Holmes  one  day,"  says 
a  writer  in  JVie  Jvtrrior,  "  v/lien  the  conversation 
turned  upon  hisclatsmateswho  were  living.  'Now, 
there's  f^ndth,' he  said.  'His  name  will  be  honored 
by  every  school  child  in  the  land  when  I  have  been 
forgotten  a  hundred  years.  He  wrote  "  My  Coun- 
try, 'Tis  of  Thee."  If  he  had  said  said  "Our Coun- 
try," the  hymn  would  not  have  been  immortal,  but 


that  "  my  "  was  a  master  stroke.  Every  one  who 
sings  the  hymn  at  once  feels  a  personal  ownership 
in  his  native  land.  The  hymn  will  last  as  long  aa 
the  country.' " 

Theodore  Hallam  once  defended  a  burglar.  The 
burglar's  wife  was  on  the  witne.is  stand,  and  the 
prosecuting  attorney  was  conducting  a  vignrons 
cross-examination.  "  Madam,  you  are  the  wife  of 
this  man?"  "Yes."  "You  knew  he  was  a 
burglar  when  you  married  him?  "  "Yes."  "How 
did  you  come  to  contract  a  matrimonial  alliance 
with  such  a  man?"  "Well,"  the  witness  Siiid, 
sarcastically,  "I  was  getting  old,  and  I  had  to 
choose  between  a  lawyer  and  a  burglar."  The 
cross-examination  ended  there. 


THE   OVERLAND. 


The  Overland  Monihhi  for  i\Iay  has  for  everybody 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  or  wishing  to  know  about  the 
Pacific  Coast,  that  special  interest  which  has  be- 
come the  magazine's  characteristic  under  the  edi- 
torship of  Mr.  Ronnsevelle  Wildman.  It  is  quite 
unlike  the  Eastern  monthlies,  since  it  eschew)  the 
conventional  and  aims  at  the  puijlication  of  litera- 
ture and  other  m.atter  distinctively  Western. 
Therefore  it  has  a  value  for  the  West  and  the  East 
of  which  it  was  nearly  devoid  for  a  long  stretch  of 
years.  Mr.  Wildman  himself  writes  with  a  free 
and  animated  and  graceful  pen.  His  confidential 
talks  to  his  readers,  with  which  every  issue  opens, 
are  delightful  in  their  eise,  good  humor,  style,  and 
knowledge.  He  is  a  man  of  varied  experiences  as 
a  United  States  consul  in  strange  lands,  and  as  a 
traveler  in  more  familiar  countries.  Obviously  he 
is  a  student,  too,  as  well  as  a  man  of  the  world. 
He  is  as  happy  at  disquisition  aa  in  story  writing, 
wdiich  is  saying  much,  for  some  of  his  stories  that 
have  appeared  in  the  Overland  are  marked  by  un- 
usual strength,  character,  and  color.  His  one  long 
story,  "The  Panglima  Muda,"  now  published  in 
book  form,  is  a  tale  of  adventure  in  the  Malayan 
Peninsula,  and  has  action  enough  in  it  for  half  a 
dozen  ordinary  romances.  There  is  nothing  musty 
about  the  Overland  now  that  Mr.  Wildman  has  it 
in  hand.  In  the  current  numher  there  is  good  fic- 
tion, poetry,  and  a  number  of  articles  of  a  histori- 
cal character,  such  as  "  Memorable  Contests  for 
Oregon  Senatorsbips,"  by  E.  Ho'er;  "The  Bear 
Flag,"  by  GeneralJohn  Bidwell;  "The  Evolution 
of  the  Stamp  Mill,"  by  Almarin  B.  Paul,  and 
"  The  Churches  of  Forty-nine,"  by  Arthur  Inkers- 
ley."  "A  Fight  with  Illanum  Pirates,"  by  Mr. 
Wildman,  is  a  rattling  sea  yarn.  Horace  Annesley 
Vachell  continues  his  "  Chronicles  of  San  Lean- 
dro,"  which  are  as  Californian  as  California  itself, 
•and  Mrs.  B.atterman  Lindsay  gives  further  extrticts 
from  the  extremely  clever  "Mrs.  Lofty's  Diary." 
The  e  litorials  and  book  reviews  have  energy  in 
them. 


An    _ 

Opener. 

CHARLES  LYONS.  London  Tailor, 

Makes  fine  Tailoring  equal  to  the  tinest  made  in  the 
country  at  one-half  the  prices  charged  by  Credit  Tailors. 
Samples  and  self-ine.asurements  free  by  mail.  1212  to 
121S  Miiiket  St.,  302  Keavny  St.,  iind 
90S  Mavkvt  St. 

$150   for   a   Summer   Home. 


81150,    in  eawy  monthly  pBymeiifs.    No  SHlnnns  or  other 
Nuisaucei  Allowed.    For  Maps  and  full  panicuhus,  apply 

JOOST    &    WOOLLEY, 
4  New  Mnntsoraery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


pELL  AND  DEVISADERO  STS.— FIXE  7  AND 

8  room  flats,  corner  Fell  and  Devisadero; 
reached  by  three  lines  of  cars;  new;  sanitary 
plumbing;  rents  low.  Apply  at  room  6,  fifth  floor, 
222  Sausome  street. 


GIANT    POWDER   C0M:F"A.1MY, 

Consolidated.. 

The  office  of  the  above  Company  has  been  removed  to 

430  California  Street.  San  Francisco. 


SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO. 


U,  President,  WM,  C,  LIITLE,  Secretary, 


mW\l  Treasurer, 


SUBSCRIPTION     DEPARTMENT 


OFFICE  OP 


SWAIf^'S  RESTAURANT. 

213  Sutter  Street. 
Ladies  will  find  nii  more  de^^irable  place  for  luncheon 
than  our  dininy-room,  which  is  unexcelled  in  its  appoint. 
ments  and  cuiMne. 


O.  F.  VON  RHEIN  &  CO. 


No.  513  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO.  incorpo- 
rated under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  acquired  the  charter  granted  to 
Adolph  Sutro,  Esq.,  for  a  road,  starting  from 
the  corner  of  Central  Avenue  and  Geary 
Street,  and  running  thence  on  Central  Avenue 
to  Washington  Street,  First  Avenue,  Clement 
Street  and  Point  Lobos  Avenue  to  the  Cliff, 
with  a  branch  line  to  the  Park. 


THE    PEOPLE'S    ROAD. 


The   Capital   Stock    is    divided    into   forty 
thousand  (40,000)  shares, 


a.     share,    payable    In     6 
Installments. 


There  are  to  be  NO  bonds  I    NO  debts  1 

NO  watered  stock  I 


Paasengers  over  this  road  admitted  FREE  to  Sutro  Belgbts 

and  the  ClilT.  and  oo  sreclal  torms  to  Thp  Sutro  Batlii. 
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ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER, 


MODERNIZED  ROMANCE. 

"  Mis9  JIan=ard,"  said  the  head  of  the  business 
»bouse  to  liis  pretty  stenographer,  "  have  vou  writ- 
ten those  letters  to  delinquent  debtors  telling  'em 
"to  pay  or  pet  sued  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Miss  Mansard. 

"  And  that  long  letter  to  the  Kansas  City  branch 
'house?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Well,"  said  the  head  of  the  firm,  "  I  have  an- 
other letter  here  I'd  like  to  get  off  this  afternoon  if 
you  please." 

The  stenographer  approached  and  sat  down  by 
the  li  tie  wooden  leaf  which  he  drew  out  from  his 
desk  for  her. 

"  The  address,"  said  the  head  of  the  house,  com- 
mencing to  dictate  rapidly,  "  is  James  Broderick, 
Trent  Falls  Station,  Vt.  Dear  old  friend :  Your 
letter  is  received,  and  I  assure  you  it  gives  me  great 
pleasuri'  tp  hear  of  your  welfare.  1  hope  your 
family  will  continue  in  the  best  of  spirits,  and  I 
shall  certainly  lof>k  forward  with  satisfaction  to 
your  proposed  visit  here.  Para'graph.  In  regard 
to  your  inquiry  as  to^w'hy  I  don't  get  married, 
would  say  1  have  been  too  busy,  but  mean  to  take 
steps  to  remedy  the  matter  at  once.  I  am  this 
afternoon  about  to  make  a  proposition  of  the  kind 
you  suggest  to  Miss  Mary  JIansard,  a  charming 
young  woman  who  is  employed  in  my  ofhc'e  and 
who  is  in  every  way  fitted  to  adorn  a  home  with 
womanly  graces.  Mij-S  Mansard  heretofore  has 
been  rather  distant  in  her  conduct,  but  this  may  he 
dUK  wholly  to  a  natural  reserve.  Paragraph.  Jly 
stenographer  has  instructions  to  append  to  this 
letter  the  fact  that  Miss  Mansard's  answer  is—" 

The  head  of  the  lirm  interrupted  himself  and 
turned  to  open  a  fresh  batch  of  business  letters. 

"You  may  finish  that  letter.  Miss  Mansard, 
yourself,"  he  said,  "although  I  trust  you  under- 
stand that  the  first  duty  of  an  employee  is  to  obey 
the  evident  wishes  of  the  employer,  whetliei- spoken 
or  implied." 

And  Mi°s  Jtansard  obediently  withdrew  to  her 
typewriter. —  Chicago  Becord. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Prof  Geo.  D  Henon  will  deliver  an  address  at 
Metropolitan  Temple  Monlay,  May  13th,  at  8  p.  m. 
This  is  given  in  response  to  the  written  request  of 
over  30;)  citizens/  including  about  30  clergymen. 
His  lecture  will  be  prepared  for  the  occasion  and  is 
entitled  "The  Fullness  of  These  Times."  All  are 
invited  and  no  admission  fee  w  ill  be  charged. 

•  Hn  Monday  evening  the  new  Columbia  Theatre 
will  open  under  the  mana-'emeiit  of  Friedlander, 
Uottlob  &  Marx.  The  Frawley  Company  will  play 
"Sweet  Lavender"  the  first  week  and  probably 
"  Cai»tain  Swift  "  the  second.  The  advance  sale  of 
seats  at  the  reduced  prices  promises  a  season  of  great 
success  at  this  house. 

Ysaye  arrives  in  this  city  to-day.  Mr.  Bouvier  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  Ysaye  is  the  big- 
gest attraction  we  have  had  since  Irving.  His 
concerts  promise  to  be  the  social  events  of  the  sea- 
son, and  from  a  musical  standpoint  the  mo  t  im- 
portant event  that  has  taken  place  in  this  city  for 


The  Kev.  Edwards  Davis,  the  Oakland  preacher 
who  plays  Richard  lit.  and  waltzes  in  his  pulpit,  is 
to  lecture  in  this  city  shortly  on  "The  Arts."  In 
the  course  of  his  entertainment  he  promises  to  re- 
cite two  poems  of  his  own  make,  play  two  piano 
compositions  of  his  own,  and  sing  two  of  his  own 
songs. 

Otis  Harlan  is  said  to  have  made  the  hit  of  his 
life  in  Hoyt's  latest  farce,  "  The  Black  Sheep." 
This  will  be  the  next  of  Hoyt's  plays  that  we  are 
to  see  in  this  city. 

The  Liliputians  open  at  the  Baldwin  on  Sunday 
evening,  May  19th,  in  the  great  spectacular  extrav- 
aganza "  Humpty  Dumpty  Up  To  Dale." 


This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  young 
man  who  is  going  to  graduate  from  college  this 
summer  begins  to  wonder  how  many  $'>,000  posi- 
tions will  be  offered  ti  him  the  first  month  after  he 
acquires  his  degree.  He  will  know  all  about  it  be- 
fore .-Vug.  1st. — SomervitU  Journal. 

An  English  Judge  has  recently  defined  gentle- 
man "8  a  term  which  "  includes  anybody  who  has 
nothing  to  do  and  who  is  outside  of  the  workhouse." 
— Tammany  Time). 


OfEN    MAT    10. 

ANDERSOIV     SPRINGS, 

Ml'ldleton,  Luke  Count7. 
RHDUCEID     RAVES: 

ROUND  TRIP  T  CKETb         W.OO 

THliOUGH  TIfKEr3        4.50 

Board  from  JIO  to  $H  per  week. 

J.    ANDKRaON,'  Prop. 


RIDING   ACADEMY. 

COMPETENT    INSTRUCTORS. 
CEMENT    FLOORS. 
P/^DDED    WALLS. 

COLUMBIA" 

—AND— 

HARTFORD 
BICYCLES. 

VISTORS    WELCOME. 

POPE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

344    rost    Strei-t, 

H.  C.  JOHXSON,  Manager,  San  Frnnciisco 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 


AL.  UAVMAN  &.  CO.,  (Iiic 


ated;   Proprietor! 


MUSICAL   SENSATION    EXTRAOKDINARY. 
MONDAY  NEXT,  MAY  13tli.        FIRST  APPEARANCE  OF 

■ST    S    -A.    TT    33 

An  Inspired  Getiius. 
DdClraiid  Orchestra. 


FOUR    CONCERTS    ONLY. 


and   Matinee 


SUNDAY,  MAY  19th, THE  LILIPUTIANS 

In  "Humpty  Dumpty  Up  to  Dato." 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 


FORMAL   OPENIXQ, 

MONDAY    EVENING,    tvlAY    13th, 

By  tlie 

FRAWLEY     DRAMATIC    COMPANY, 

The  most   perfi-'Ct  rr*anizall>n    of   its  kind    in    America, 
presLUtin?  Piaeros'  JJeftntifuI  plav. 

SWEET    LAVENDER. 

Produced  under  tVie  personal  s  ipervlsion  of 

Mr.  T.  D.  Frawley. 
IN'ADGUEATIO.'^    OF    POPULAR    PKICE3. 
Reserved  Seats— Vi^ht.  Orchestra,  lawer  djor,  75c:  Dress 
Circle,  lower  floor,  .50  •;  Balcony,  arst  seven  rows,  50o;  Bal- 
cony, last  seven  rows.'ioc;  Uallery,  15c. 
Saturday  matinee,  15e,  2jC,  and  5)c. 


MAY  20(h  "CAPTAIN   SWIFT.' 


FOR  THE  BEST  VALUE  IN  HATS  GO  TO 


C.    HERRMANN     &     CO. 

The  only  Manufartnrin?  Kctiiilers  on  the  Coast. 
328    KEAKNY    BTKKET,  Near    rine 

Send  for  IlUit-trated  Catalogue. 


PROFESSIONAL   CARDS. 


G.  WHITFIELD  LANE, 

ATTORNEY   AT    LAW, 
197  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco     Tclcphciie  Main  17M. 

LEE    D.    CRAIG,      • 

NOTARY    PUBLIC    AND   COMMISSIONER   OF    DEEDS 

316  MONTGOMERY  8TREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JOHN    F.    SIEBE, 

P-IRH!      AMD      IvrARlNB      INSURANCE. 
OmcK,  415  CALIFORNIA  ST.         Telepnonc,  Main  IIK. 


D  A  V  IS     &     HILL, 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW, 
N.  W.  Cor.  Ninth  and  Broadway, 

Rooms  xa.  13  and  14.  Oakland.  Cai.. 

HENRY    E.    HIGHTON, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNsiEI.IyOll, 
Rooms  36-39,  Fourth  Floor,  Mills  Buildini;,     San  Francisco. 

W.    W.    FOOTE, 

ATTORNEY    AT    LAW, 
310  Pine  Street.  San  Fbancisco 

,  W.  T.   BAOGETT, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 
324  Pine  Street,  San  Fbancisco,  Cai.. 


J.      F.      C  O  W  D  E  B  Y, 
a  rroRN  ky-at-i,a  w, 


JASiES  SIMPSON,  M.  D. 


SS4   POST   ST. 

Hours :   1  to  3  P.  u. 


BEN.    NIORGAN,  *■ 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW,  r 

507  Montgomery  St.      Hooms  1  and  2.      San  Fhancibc&. 


FRANK   R.    WHITCOMB, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 
Rooms  171-174,  Crocker  Building.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


HENLEY  &  COSTELLO, 

ATTORN  KVS  AT  LAW, 
101  Snnsome  Strett,  SlN  Fkakcisco. 


LICK    LAUNDRY, 

WM.  Mccracken,  prop. 

tone    17S0.  NO.    9    LtCK    PLACE. 


BLAKE,    MOFFITT    <tS    TOWNE, 

DEALERS   IN 

i»  ja.  y  Es  n  , 

512  to  616  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco,  Ca 


MT.  VERNON  CO.,  Baltimore. 

Th«  undersigned,  having  ^n  appointed  Airents  for 


SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS. 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBKRS. 
DRAPER  AND  W.\GON  UUCK. 


MUKPBY.    GUASr    &    CO. 
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Published  every  Saturday,  at  429  Montgomery  St., 
by  Arthur  McEwen.  Subscription,  $4  a  year; 
fS  for  six  months;  ft  for  three  months;  single 
copies,  to  cents.  The  trade  supplied  at  office  of 
publication.  Advertising  rates,  f  10.00  an  inch  a 
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Subscribers  not  receiving  their  papers  regularly  by 
mail  will  please  notify  this  office. 

Entered  at  San  Francisco  Postofflce  as  second-class  matter. 


Some  of  the  newspaper  correspondents  at 
Washington  believe,  or  affect  to  believe,  that 
Mr.  Cleveland  is  ambitious  of  a  third  term. 
If  he  cannot  get  it  from  the  Democrats,  they 
say,  he  has  some  hope  of  being  nominated  by 
the  Republicans.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  Congress  is  not  in  session,  and  that 
Washington  is  a  dull  place  at  present.  The 
correspondent  must  turn  out  his  tale  of  news- 
bricks,  with  or  without  the  straw  of  fact. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  not  inherently  unlikely 
that  Mr.  Cleveland  does  dream  of  a  third 
term.  He  is  a  very  remarkable  man,  though 
not  precisely  in  the  way  he  thinks  he  is. 
Every  political  leader  needs  a  good  endow- 
ment of  egotism,  and  Mr.  Cleveland  has 
enough  for  a  hundred.  Fortune  has  been 
kind  to  him,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
has  confidence  in  Providence's  need  of  his 
assistance.  He  isjiot  a  dull  man,  but  a  nar- 
row one,  and  when  his  mind  becomes  en- 
grossed with  one  subject,  it  is  not  possible 
for  him  to  suspect  that  his  own  view  is  not 
the  only  right  one.  Opposition  becomes  to 
him  proof  of  the  inferior  intellectuality  of 
the  opjwser.  When  he  thinks  he  under- 
stands a  subject  that  engages  his  feelings,  it 
is  his  belief  that  he  understands  it  better 
than  anybody  else,  and  that  those  who  agree 
with  him  are  merely  disciples.  Those  who 
disagree  are  benighted  persons  who  require 
to  be  enlightened — enlightened  by  him. 
Though  narrow,  he  is  not,  however,  so  nar- 
row as  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  his  antago- 
nists are  necessarily  badly  off  in  a  moral 
way.  That  form  of  hallucination,  which  af- 
flicts the  New  York  Post  and  other  of  his 
organs,  he  is  above,  for  he  has  been  a  man 
of  action  in  politics,  and  without  shock  has 
rubbed  against  multitudes  of  people,  to  come 
in  contact  with  whom  would  be  more  than 
the  Mugwump  editors,  who  adore  him,  could 
bear.  These  editors,  whose  habitat  is  the 
Atlantic  shore,  are  the  dilettanti  of  politics, 
whose  most  precious  possession  is  their  re- 
spectability, and  who  confirm  themselves  in 
their  beliefs  by  cultivating  a  scorn  for  the 
beliefs  of  their  adversaries,  as  well  as  a  feline 
hatred  of  the  persons  of  such  heretics.  The 
treatment  received  by  Senator  Jones,  of  Ne- 
vada, from  the  New  York  Post,  is  illustra- 
tive. This  gentleman,  one  of  the  brightest 
minded  in  the  Senate,  respected  there  for  his 
abilities  and  qualities,  and  listened  to  always 
as  an  expert  when  he  speaks  on  a  financial 
subject,  is  sneered  at  by  the  Post  as  if  he 
were  an   ignoramus  from  a  mining  camp. 


with  his  trousers  stufTed  into  his  bootlegs 
and  a  pistol  thrust  in  his  belt.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land has  lived  too  long,  his  experience  has 
been  too  varied,  he  is  too  much  a  man  of  the 
world,  to  be  under  the  ordinary  Mugwump- 
ian  illusions.  As  Sheriff  and  Mayor  of  Buf- 
falo, as  Governor  of  New  York,  and  as 
President,  ho  has  come  close  enough  to  man- 
kind to  know  it  pretty  well.  As  a  Senator 
said  to  me  in  Washington  once:  "Cleveland 
is  one  of  the  best  politicians  in  the  country. 
He  has  come  to  the  quarter-deck  through  a 
hawser-hole." 

It  is  not  strange,  after  all,  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  have  a  very  good  opinion  of 
himself.  If  ever  he  had  any  modesty  on  the 
score  of  his  abilities,  his  amazing  success  has 
induced  him  to  believe  that  he  was  mis- 
taken— that  if  he  saw  that  other  men  were 
gifted,  he  erred  only  in  supposing  in  the  days 
of  his  obscurity  that  he  was  less  gifted  than 
they.  The  last  thing  that  a  man  who  has 
risen  likes  to  confess  to  himself  is  that  luck 
has  had  anything  to  do  with  his  rise.  Even 
the  man  who  wins  at  a  game  of  chance  com- 
monly feels  competent  to  give  advice  to  the 
losers,  and  usually  does  so.  Mr.  Cleveland 
is  unquestionably  sincere  in  his  belief  that 
his  is  the  best  mind,  and  himself  the  wisest 
political  leader  of  his  generation.  He  made 
the  taritr  issue  his  own,  and,  after  one  defeat, 
went  back  to  the  White  House  on  it,  though 
when  he  got  there  his  ardor  had  cooled 
mightily.  Now,  it  is  not  improbably  his  con- 
viction that  the  country  must  be  saved  from 
the  calamity  of  free  silver,  and  to  him  there 
is  nothing  strained  in  the  notion  that  he  is 
the  man  of  all  others  who  should  be  the 
country's  savior.  To  be  sure,  there  is  a 
prejudice  against  third  terms  for  Presidents, 
but  that  prejudice  is  not  a  law.  The  people, 
in  deference  to  mere  custom,  would  not  be 
likely  to  remove  a  President  who  should  be 
prosecuting  a  righteous  war  that  had  broken 
out  during  his  second  terra.  There  are  crises 
in  time  of  peace  important  as  those  of  war, 
and  this  monetary  muddle,  in  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's view,  is  perhaps  one  of  them.  Gen- 
eral Grant  was  refused  a  third  term;  but 
then  Grant  had  not  made  a  good  President, 
whereas  history  will  decide  between  the 
merits  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  and 
Cleveland. 

The  Democratic  silver  rebellion  in  the 
West  displeases  the  President,  but  it  does 
not  discourage  him.  He  has  heard  hostile 
party  clamor  before,  and  prevailed  against  it. 
He  knows  that  he  is  unpopular  in  the  West 
on  more  accounts  than  his  financial  doc- 
trines, but  the  West  is  remote  and  imper- 
fectly civilized.  He,  like  others,  thinks  he 
sees  that  a  realignment  of  parties  on  the 
money  question  is  probable.  A  realignment 
of  parties  on  the  tariff  question  made  him 
President  for  the  second  time.    The  Wash- 


ington correspondent  of  the  New  York  Re- 
corder s&ys: 

He  believee  that  he,  more  tlian  any  opponent  of 
free  silver  coinage,  contains  within  himself  poten- 
tial qualities  of  leadership,  and  he  even  dreams 
that  in  the  event  of  a  straight-cut  issue  in  1896, 
between  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  silver' 
those  who  approve  the  present  status  will  be  ob- 
liged to  turn  to  him  as  to  a  rock  of  defense.  *  * 
Mr.  Cleveland  actually  believes  he  may  be  en- 
dorsed by  Eastern  Republican  sentiment  as  the 
leader  in  a  monetary  campaian.  But  he  would 
prefer  a  Democratic  nomination  on  an  anti-free 
silver  platform. 

That  he  will  not  get.  The  third-term  ob- 
jection aside,  the  unhappy  Democratic  party 
has  had  a  surfeit  of  Mr.  Cleveland.  And 
though  the  President  has  become  a  pretty 
good  Republican  in  essentials,  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  these  latter  days  is  too  well- 
drilled  an  army,  too  little  pervious  to  en- 
thusiasm for  a  principle,  to  surrender  its 
leadership  to  a  nominal  Democrat,  even 
though  that  Democrat  be  Grover  Cleveland. 
None  of  the  illusions  as  to  his  own  match- 
less abilities  and  his  unique  rectitude  of  pur- 
pose are  shared  by  the  common  people,  who 
still  decide  elections — though  they  do  not 
govern  the  country.  This  will  be  borne  in 
upon  Mr.  Cleveland  long  before  the  nominat- 
ing conventions  of  the  parties  meet,  I  think, 
and  we  may  have  a  letter,  with  an  under- 
tone of  astonishment  and  grief,  announcing 
that  the  unwritten  law  of  the  American 
republic  against  third  terms  is  a  good  and 
salutary  one. 

The  state  of  mind  of  the  people  of  the 
West  as  to  the  President  is  one  of  grim 
patience.  They  know  that  they  must  endure 
him  until  March  4th,  1897,  and  they  have 
ceased  raging.  Experience  has  taught  them 
how  unavailing  are  waves  of  popular  appeal 
or  denunciation  against  that  rock  of  vanity, 
complacency,  and  obstinacy.  So  they  have 
set  about  discussing  the  silver  question  with- 
out reference  to  Cleveland.  This  is  wise. 
And  the  further  away  the  Democratic  party 
gets  from  the  President  who  has  bedeviled  it 
with  his  superior  wisdom  and  his  sympathy 
for  the  interests  of  the  plutocracy,  the  better 
chance  the  party  will  have  of  getting  on  its 
feet  again.  It  is  highly  probable  that  Mr. 
Cleveland  will  give  his  vote  against  a 
party  so  besotted  as  not  to  agree  with  him 
on  the  silver  question,  and  so  ungrateful  as 
to  nominate  somebody  else.  And  when  he 
once  formally  allies  himself  with  the  Repub- 
lican party  he  will  be  where  he  belongs,  for 
all  his  leanings,  for  a  long  time,  have  been 
away  from  the  common  herd.  He  is  a  good 
man,  but  ponderous  as  is  his  person,  his 
head  has  grown  out  of  all  proportion  to  his 
body. 

The  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West  have 
special  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  young 
athletes  of  the  University  of  California  for 
the  demonstration  they  have  given  at  Prince- 
ton    that   this    State   can    turn    out    males 
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who  are  physically  equal  to  the  hest  the 
East  can  produce.  Indeed  we  all  have 
cause  to  felicitate  ourselves  on  what  the 
college  lads  have  done.  When  a  statement 
has  been  made  very  often  it  comes  to  be 
nearly  universally  believed.  The  statement 
that  California  grows  large  and  lovel}' 
women,  and  narrow-shouldered,  hollow- 
chested,  spindle-shanked  young  men,  has  for 
years  been  accepted,  even  at  home.  Proofs 
to  the  contrary,  as  in  the  instance  of  Professor 
Corbett,  the  magnificent  animal,  have  been 
looked  upon  as  sporadic  merely.  But  when 
our  boys  defeat  on  the  football  field  the 
picked  visiting  youth  of  the  Chicago  Univer- 
sity, and  in  turn  go  East  and  astonish  the 
Princetonians  with  their  strength,  agility, 
and  skill,  everybody  must  doubt  the  notion 
that  the  climate  of  California  is  not  condu- 
cive to  masculine  vigor.  The  acquiescence 
in  the  contrary  belief  in  the  State  itself  we 
doubtless  owe  to  the  pioneers,  who,  accus- 
tomed to  a  population  of  grown  men  exclu- 
sively, conceived  a  sort  of  contempt  for  their 
own  male  offspring.  The  girls  were  saved 
by  the  influence  of  sex.  One  used  to  seeing 
only  stalwart  men  around  him  naturally  re- 
garded striplings  as  deteriorated  copies  of 
their  fathers.  Unconsciously,  no  allowance 
was  made  for  the  filling  out  that  time  would 
accomplish.  It  is  but  just  to  the  pioneers  to 
say  that  they  held  themselves  responsible  for 
for  the  assumed  inferiority  of  their  progeny, 
and  repented  the  godless  days  when  the 
State  was  new.  Twenty-five  years  ago  a  boy 
or  girl  here  who  had  been  born  in  California 
was  the  subject  of  remark  and  of  mild  curi- 
osity. Since  then  the  cliildren  of  the  pio- 
neers' children,  and  the  offspring  of  people 
who  came  much  later  than  the  pioneers, 
have  filled  the  land,  and  they  are  good  to 
look  upon  usually,  male  as  well  as  female. 
You  have  but  to  glance  about  you  to  see  any 
number  of  strapping  young  fellows,  tall  and 
lusty,  though  the  average  stature  here  as 
elsewhere  is  not  towering.  But  tall  young 
men,  of  a  breadth  commensurate  with  their 
inches,  are  far  more  plentiful  than  beautiful 
women.  In  California,  as  elsewhere  again, 
the  average  woman  is  not  handsome,  any 
more  than  the  average  man  is  tall  and  ath- 
letic. Half  a  dozen  3'ears  ago  the  New  York 
Trihune,  in  a  kindly  editorial  article  deal- 
ing with  the  retrograde  Californian  male  as 
contrasted  with  his  beauteous  sister,  predicted 
that,  thanks  to  cigarettes  and  a  relaxing 
climate,  the  State  would  be  peopled  by  hood- 
lums in  the  third  generation.  The  general 
interest,  in  outdoor  sports  which  has  been 
awakened  during  the  past  ten  years  has  in- 
sured us  against  the  fulfillment  of  that  dread- 
ful prophecy,  and  the  triumphs  of  the  college 
lads  over  Eastern  competitors  has,  let  us 
hope,  caused  the  editor  of  the  Tribune  to  put 
off  his  seer's  robe  and  recant  in  seemly 
humility. 

But  there  is  much  more  to  be  done  in 
order  to  dissipate  an  illusion  that  has  been 
both  insulting  and  injurious  to  California. 
Fixed  impressions  about  any  people  are  hard 
to  remove.  Witness  the  inability  of  the 
English  to  understand  the  French.  And 
the  East  is  as  completely  persuaded  of  its 
own  moral  and  physical  excellence,  in  com- 
parison with  this  outlying  province,  as  Eng- 
land is  of  her  superiority  in  morals  and 
mind  to  France,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
world.  Here  in  work  for  the  Native  Sons  of 
the  Golden  West,  an  order  which  stands  in 
conspicuous  need  of  an  excuse  for  existence. 
It  is  no  longer  a  rare  thing  for  one  to  be  a 
native  of  California;  the  State  is  alive  with 
natives.  And  as  time  goes  on  the  absurdity 
of  making  nativity  the  basis  of  an  organi- 
zation will,  of  course,  increase.  As  it  is,  the 
idea  of  men  binding  themselves  together 
here  because  they  were  born  here  is  nearly 


as  amusing  as  it  would  be  were  the  subjects 
of   King   Humbert,  say,  to  form  "  parlors  " 
call  themselves  Native  Sons  of  Sunny  Italy, 
and  go  about  Rome  and  Florence  in  proces- 
sion, wearing  regalia  without  suggestion   of 
significance,  to  the   end    that   it   might   be 
known  that  Italians  are  born  in  Italy.     The 
Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West  are  ceasing 
to  be  altogether  diverting.     They  annoy  a 
good  many  people  of  sense.     And  the  order 
is  in  some  ways  dangerous.     It  is  given  to 
meddling  with  politics  in  a  manner  which 
does  no  credit  to  the  brains  or  character  of 
the  members.     The  parties  are  beginning  to 
truckle  to  it   because  of   its   numbers   and 
spirit — a  spirit  that  disposes  it  to  support  at 
the  polls  a  "  Native  Son  "  regardless  of  his 
other  merits  or  demerits.     That  is  precisely 
the  spirit  of  the  "  A.  P.  A."  and  the  "  Y.  M. 
I.,"  without  the  excuse  of  religious  rancor. 
The  Native  Sons,   as    an   organization,  are 
doomed  to  extinction  by  overproduction  of 
the  raw  material  of  membership,  unless  they 
shall  do  something  more  useful  than  parad- 
ing and  speechifying  on  the  glories  of  their 
State  and  their  own  achievement  in  being 
born  in  it.     Even  as  a  social  order  it  cannot 
last  as  it  now  is.     Men  of  the  same  nation 
who  are  few   and   in   a   foreign   land   may 
rationally  recognize  the  bond  of  a  common 
birthplace  as  a   ground  of   association,  but 
for   Californians    in   California   to  attempt 
such  a  thing  is  to  invite  the  greater  part  of 
the  population  to  join  a  club.     Self-preserva- 
tion demands  that  the  Native  Sons  of  the 
Golden  West  shall  do  something  more  than 
be.     Football,  baseball,  handsprings,  pitch- 
ing hammers,  pugilism,  turning  on  a  bar — 
anything — would  be  better  than  these  inane 
assemblages,  which  are  due  in   part  to  the 
gregarious   instinct,   common    to   men    and 
sheep,  and  in  part  to  the  motive  which  im- 
pels the  native  daughters  of  the  golden  west, 
and   all   other   Christian   women,  to   go   to 
church   on    Easter   with   minds   uplifted  to 
their  bonnets.     Why  shouldn't  there  be  com- 
petition— athletic,  military,  literary,  or  ora- 
torical— among  the  "  parlors  "?     That  would 
develop  some  Native  Sons  capable  of  stand- 
ing for  something  more  dignified  and  useful 
than  a  peacock.     The  Native  Sons  have  left 
it  to  the  University  students  (who  doubtless 
also   conferred  on  California  the   honor   of 
their  birth)  to  begin  the  task  of  removing 
from  the  Eastern  mind  the  picture  of  Young 
California  as  a  lath-like  lad  with  a  cigarette 
between  his   pallid   lips,  and   neither   chest 
nor  forehead  to  speak  of     The  Native  Sons 
number   many   thousands;    the    University 
students  but  a  few  hundreds.     The  former 
can  scarcely   be  satisfied  to  shine  in  a  re- 
flected  glory.     Prizes   of   money   and    cups 
are  being  offered  to   Stanford  and   Berkeley 
by  the  Examiner  and  Senator  Perkins  to  in- 
cite  to   good   debating,  that   the   powers   of 
mind  as  well  as  of  body  may  be  developed 
in  the  two  universities  and  held   in  honor 
there.     Let   us   trust   that  some   still  wiser 
philanthropist  will   appear  and  out  of   his 
wealth   extend   inducements   to  the  Native 
Sons  of  the  Golden   West  to  do  something 
better  than  fancy  marching  in  still  fancier 
costumes.     That  may  be  left  to  the  Knights 
Templar,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  other 
strictly  non-military  associations. 


the  Council  favor  the  ordinance,  but  Mayor 
Davie  is  expected  to  veto  it.  There  is  an 
organization  called  the  Council  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  the  Saloon,  which  affirms  that  it 
is  "  purely  civic  in  form  and  purpose,"  and 
that  '■  as  the  ends  sought  by  it  are  those 
only  of  social  refoim,  so  the  grounds  upon 
which  these  ends  are  sought  are  those  purely 
of  social  justice  and  civil  welfare."  The 
speakers  who  address  the  Council,  however, 
judging  by  the  newspaper  reports,  are  nearly 
all  preachers.  Therefore  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  at  the  close  of  its  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples that  "in  urging  the  closing  of  the 
saloons  "  upon  the  basis  above  stated  it  does 
•'  not  disavow  its  belief  in  the  sacredness  of 
the  Sabbath."  The  Oakland  divine  has  be- 
come wily.  He  knows  that  there  is  a  sinful 
prejudice  among  worldly  men  against  his 
meddling  in  secular  affairs,  and  he  therefore 
seeks  to  disguise  himself  b}-  discarding  his 
clerical  robes  and  appearing  in  the  role  of  a 
purely  civic  character.  This  is  the  guile  of 
the  serpent,  and  is  unpleasant.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  clergyman  should  not  be 
opposed  to  open  saloons  on  Sundays,  and 
all  days.  The  saloon  is  an  evil,  and  the 
breeder  of  evils.  But  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
how  the  work  of  abating  the  evil  should 
be  undertaken.  The  saloon  is  an  effect  of 
the  human  liking  for  stimulants,  but  it  is 
also  the  cause  of  more  thirst.  Poverty, 
wretchedness,  crime  are  traced  to  the  saloon, 
and  justly;  but,  then,  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness induce  a  large  portion  of  the  saloon's 
patronage.  The  notion  that  if  there  were  no 
saloons  there  would  be  no  drinking  is,  appa- 
rently, one  generally  held  by  gentlemen  of 
the  calibre  of  those  who  get  into  the  pulpit. 
That  is  as  rational  as  to  believe  that  if  the 
rash  could  be  suppressed  a  scarlet  fever 
patient  would  be  cured.  Society,  like  the 
individual,  has  a  constitution  and  blood, 
which  the  physician  must  take  into  consid- 
eration it  he  would  understand  his  case. 


Oakland  is  taking  her  turn  at  having  a 
"moral  upheaval."  That  is  to  say,  the  evan- 
gelical clergymen  of  the  town  are  endeavor- 
ing to  get  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm  to 
enable  tliem  to  compel  the  unregenerate  to 
respect  the  Sabbath.  An  ordinance  has  been 
introduced  in  the  City  Council  providing 
that  the  saloons  sh.all  remain  closed  from  six 
o'clock  on  Saturday  evening  until  six 
o'clock  on  Monday  morning.     A  majority  of 
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It  is  a  question  whether  more  good  or 
harm  is  done  by  the  recurrent  crusades 
against  the  saloons  to  which  the  clergy,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  rights  as  citizens,  are 
given.  While  the  saloon  is  made  by  them 
the  type  of  evil,  the  crusading  preacher  be- 
comes the  type  of  good — a  type  that  does  not 
attract  the  ordinary  man,  who,  in  spite  of 
sermons,  has  the  sense  to  know  that  there  is 
a  distinction  between  the  use  and  abuse  of 
anything,  even  alcohol.  Moreover,  the  unre- 
generate are  obstinately  given  to  counting 
frankness  a  virtue,  and  frankness  is  not 
highly  esteemed  by  the  brethren  when  they 
have  an  object  to  attain.  They  are  not,  as 
a  body,  above  "  dodges."  I  get  the  impres- 
sion from  the  severely  impartial  reports  of 
the  press  (which  is  anxious  to  avoid  offense 
to  either  side)  that  the  anti-saloon  move- 
ment In  Oakland  is  really  a  movement  in 
behalf  of  a  law  to  compel  those  who  are  not 
church-goers  to  "keep  the  Sabbath" — the 
Christian  Sabbath,  which  means  the  Puritan 
Sabbath.  One  Oakland  clergyman  tells  his 
congregation  that  those  who  use  the  street- 
cars are  equally  guilty  of  Sabbath-breaking 
with  the  frequenter  of  saloons — from  which 
it  follows  that  when  the  saloons  are  closed 
the  street-cars  should  stop  running.  The 
clerical  ideal  is  a  Sunday  on  which  the  only 
business  permissible  should  be  preaching. 
That  is  called  by  those  who  favor  it  the 
•'American  Sabbath."  It  is  not.  Itis  the  Eng- 
lish Sabbath  of  more  than  two  hundred  years 
ago,  which  was  transplanted  to  the  American 
colonies,  along  with  belief  in  witches,  and 
the  conviction  of  the  death-deserving  char- 
acter of  Quakerism. 

On  Sundav  last,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll,  of 
the  Eighth  Avenue  Methodist  Church,  Oak- 
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land,  said  from  the  pulpit  that  the  saloon 
oii^lit  lo  lie  closed  on  Sunday  "because  it  is  a 
violation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  day,''  and  that 
"  the  Sabbath  is  of  fundamental  importance 
to  the  human  race,  because  of  its  divinely 
intended  uses."  That  is  honest.  But  it  was 
Saturday,  and  not  Sunday,  that  Jehovah  ap- 
pointed as  the  Sabbath  day;  yet  Brother 
Carroll,  while  agreeing  with  those  who  over- 
ruled the  Almighty,  believes  in  keeping  his 
new  Sabbath  as  holy  as  the  old  one  was  kept 
by  the  Jews,  and  he  does  not  gel  behind  the 
hedge  of  "  social  justice  and  civil  welfare," 
in  order  to  take  aim  at  the  Sabbath-breaking 
saloon  and  its  patrons.  "  It  is  reported," 
said  Brother  Carroll,  also,  '■  that  Mayor 
Davie  will  veto  the  ordinance.  1  do  not  be- 
lieve it.  If  he  does,  the  contempt  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  a  multitude  of  women  and 
innocent  little  children — ay,  and  the  wrath 
of  God! — will  rest  upon  him."  As  Mayor 
Davie's  mind  probably  works  differently 
from  the  minds  of  those  who  are  in  the 
Deity's  confidence  and  are  able  to  tell  when 
the  divine  temper  is  about  to  become  venge- 
ful, it  is  natural  that  he  should  look  at  the 
ordinance  from  another  point  of  view.  I  do 
not  know  his  stand  on  the  liquor  question, 
but  if  he  is  as  earnestly  opposed  to  drinking 
on  week  days  as  Brother  Carroll  is  to  drink- 
ing on  Sundays,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
he  still  should  be  op|iosed  to  the  ordinance 
on  grounds  of  common  sense.  Oakland  has 
her  boundaries,  and  beyond  them  the  ordi- 
nance would  open  instead  of  close  saloons. 
Mortover,  everybody  who  has  lived  in  a  city 
with  a  Sunday  law  knows  that  the  back  doors 
of  saloons  swing  open  as  the  front  doors 
close,  thus  accustoming  men  to  law-breaking, 
and  teaching  them  not  to  be  ashamed  of 
being  sneaks.  Perhaps,  also,  the  Mayor  may 
be  influenced  by  the  attitude  of  the  "  busi- 
ness men,"  who,  holding  a  dollar  in  deeper 
reverence  than  the  Sabbath  or  the  morals  of 
the  community,  oppose  the  ordinance  on  the 
ground  that  "  money  would  lie  driven  out  of 
the  town  "  in  the  pockets  of  the  hordes  of 
revelers  that  would  cross  the  bay  on  Satur- 
day night  to  San  Francisco,  where  saloons 
are  always  open.  But  I  hope  Mr.  Davie  is 
above  caring  for  the  wishes  of  creatures  so 
sordid,  and  so  shameless  in  their  sordidness, 
as  these. 

The  drink  question  in  Oakland,  andeveiy- 
where  else,  is  one  of  the  most  serious  and 
painful  of  those  that  trouble  society.  Pro- 
hibition has  failed,  and  high  license  is  not  a 
very  alluring  success.  Government  monop- 
oly has  been  tried  abroad,  with  somewhat 
encouraging  results,  but  the  sanguinary  riots 
in  South  Carolina,  resulting  from  the  efforts 
to  impose  that  system  there,  make  it  doubt- 
ful whether  Americans  can  be  induced  to 
submit  themselves  to  official  control  to  so 
great  an  extent.  The  chief  benefit  that  is 
derived  from  the  various  forms  of  assault 
upon  the  saloons  is  that  they  aid  in  the 
gradual  work  of  making  drunkenness  disrep- 
utable. That  is  a  tremendous  gain  for  tem- 
perance, if  not  for  teetotalism.  The  modern 
man  is  ashamed  of  being  drunk;  bis  prede- 
cessors were  not  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather 
gloried  in  it.  Always  for  the  temperance 
reformer  there  is  plenty  of  hopeful  work  to 
do.  He  can  appeal  to  the  individual  and 
keep  him  from  the  saloon.  But  this  is 
too  slow,  too  mild  a  process  to  charm  the 
mind  of  the  aggressive  reformer,  who  has  in 
him  at  once  the  spirit  of  the  warrior  and  the 
persecutor.  He  would  take  the  bottle  away 
from  the  man,  instead  of  the  man  away  from 
the  bottle — insure  us  against  fire  by  destroy- 
ing the  match  factories.  The  saloons  ought 
to  be  under  severe  control,  of  course,  both  as 
to  number  and  the  quality  of  the  liquors 
they  furnish.  The  latter  is  the  more  im- 
portant.    That   high    license  makes  saloons 


fewer  is  true;  that  it  makes  drinkers  fewer  is 
uncertain.  But  every  regulation  helps  to 
render  it  more  obvious  that  the  saloon  rep- 
resents a  great  social  evil;  and  that  is  well. 
The  best  friends  the  saloons  have  are  the 
sort  of  preachers  who  cloak  themselves  as 
the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Saloon. 
The  Sunday  question  has  really  nothing  to 
do  with  the  drink  question,  and  to  link  them 
is  fatally  to  weaken  the  forces  of  temper- 
ance. There  are  multitudes  of  American 
citizens  who  are  not  at  all  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  the  '"  sacredness  of  the  Sab- 
bath," who  yet  care  a  great  deal  about  every 
rational  proposition  to  lessen  drunkenness — 
multitudes  who  resent  the  intervention  of 
the  preacher,  and  his  assumption  of  a  supe- 
rior right  to  speak  and  act  on  subjects  about 
which  every  sensible  man  knows  as  much  as 
he  does.  It  would  please  these  multitudes 
if  the  brethren  and  their  flocks  would  be 
content  with  their  liberty  to  keep  the  Sab- 
bath as  they  please  and  let  other  people 
alone — if  the  brethren  could  be  persuaded  to 
cure  themselves  of  their  desire  to  have  the 
power  to  summon  the  police  to  compel  every- 
body else  to  keep  the  Sabbath  after  the 
evangelical  fashion.  California  is  not  evan- 
gelical; California  is  not  teetotal.  Her 
people  in  the  mass  have  the  sense  to  spend 
their  single  day  of  leisure  according  to  taste, 
and  they  mostly  prefer  the  open  air  and 
healthful  amusement  to  sitting  in  the  sano- 
tuarj'  and  listening  to  preaching  that,  as  a 
rule,  nourishes  neither  the  mind  nor  the 
spirit.  One  of  the  chief  industries  of  the 
State  is  wine-making.  Part  of  the  revenue 
of  the  Stanford  University  is  got  from  the 
sale  of  brandy.  So  long  as  the  wine  and 
brandy  be  good,  neither  the  State  nor  the 
university  has  reason  to  be  ashamed. 


Alameda  a  year  or  two  ago  set  Oakland  an 
example.  Two  propositions  were  up  bear- 
ing on  the  saloon — high  license  and  Sunday 
closing.  High  license  was  adopted,  and  Sun- 
day closing  voted  down.  The  injection  of 
the  religious  issue  into  the  saloon  problem  is 
at  once  a  folly  and  an  impertinence.  This 
is  a  secular  republic,  and  all  religions  are  on 
an  equal  footing.  There  are  many  Jews  and 
Seventh-Day  Adventists  in  Oakland.  On 
religious  grounds,  they  have  as  much  right 
as  the  Christian  majority  to  demand  that  if 
the  saloons  shall  be  shut  on  Sunday,  the 
Sabbath,  they  shall  also  be  closed  on  Satur- 
day, the  Sabbath.  Liberty  is  a  good  thing — 
liberty  for  others  as  well  as  oneself:  a  propo- 
sition beyond  the  comprehension  of  very 
many  pious  men,  who,  in  order  to  enjoy 
their  own  freedom  thoroughly,  must  see  dis- 
senting brethren  deprived  of  theirs.  Oak- 
land is  largely  inhabited  by  American  citi- 
zens, who  like  most  American  citizens  on 
this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  are  dis- 
posed to  regard  no  hour  or  day  of  the  week 
as  of  peculiar  holiness.  They  will  have  the 
decision,  ultimately,  as  to  when  the  saloons 
of  the  town  shall  be  open  or  shut,  and  there 
is  every  probability  that  the  evangelical 
clergy,  in  their  zeal  to  engineer  a  Sabbata- 
rian movement  under  cover  of  a  temperance 
one,  will  be  taught  a  lesson  that  will  do  them 
good,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  by  increasing  their 
candor  and  modesty.  San  Francisco  has  but 
lately  undergone  a  season  of  affliction  from 
the  pulpit  that  has  wearied  the  people  for  a 
time  of  the  whole  subject  of  political  and 
moral  reform.  California  is  suffering  under 
a  plague  of  Dilles.  Oakland,  for  the  moment, 
happens  to  be  the  storm  centre. 


The  Civic  Federation  in  formulating  its 
reasons,  for  the  Governor's  benefit,  why  Dr. 
Marc  Levingston  should  not  be  made  Health 
Officer   of   San   Francisco  errs,  1  think,  in 
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making  so  much  of  the  candidate's  past  con- 
nection with  Boss  Buckley.  That  Dr.  Lev- 
ingston should  have  secured  his  nomination 
for  the  Coronership  by  Buckley's  favor,  and 
that  when  elected  he  should  have  given  the 
deputyships  of  his  office  to  a  brace  of  Buck- 
ley's lambs,  is,  after  all,  only  one  way  of 
saying  that  in  the  early  eighties  the  doctor 
was  a  Democrat  who  wanted  an  office.  Loy- 
alty to  Buckley  in  those  days,  and  for  a  long 
time  afterwards,  was  the  condition  of  politi- 
cal success  in  San  Francisco,  if  a  Democrat 
desired  any  office  that  was  not  too  conspic- 
uous for  the  Boss  to  control.  The  most  emi- 
nent Democrats  in  the  State  were  not 
ashamed  to  attend  banquets  given  in  Buck- 
ley's honor.  At  one  in  New  York  two  of 
San  Francisco's  Superior  Judges,  Levy  and 
Lawler,  were  willing  guests,  and  another, 
who  is  now  on  the  bench,  haunted  the  Boss's 
ante-room  in  order  to  get  his  nomination. 
Senators  and  Congressmen,  and  gentlemen 
who  wanted  to  be  Senators  and  Congress- 
men, imitated  this  self-respecting  example. 
Buckley  controlled  his  party  and  his  party's 
press.  There  were  some  men  who  would  not 
bow  before  his  power — Mayor  Pond,  for  in- 
stance. And  yet  Boss  Buckley  was  compelled 
to  nominate  and  renominate  Mayor  Pond, 
for  he  had  to  yield  something  to  public  opin- 
ion— and  took  his  revenge  when  Mr.  Pond 
was  running  for  Governor  and  Stanford  for 
Senator,  bj'  going  over  to  the  latter  and  help- 
ing to  defeat  the  whole  Democratic  ticket. 
But  Dr.  Levingston  was  not  a  Pond,  and  it 
is  rather  absurd  to  single  him  out  in  1895 
for  reprobation  because  he  was  a  Buckley 
man  in  1882.  That  part  of  the  inaictment 
Governor  Budd  can  very  well  afford  to 
ignore;  but  oiher  charges,  made  with  some 
explicitness  by  the  Federation,  he  must  heed, 
if  he  does  not  wish  to  raise  a  storm  about 
his  ears  such  as  Markham  evoked  when  he 
made  Mr.  Mose  Gunst  a  Police  Commis- 
sioner—an appointment,  by  the  way,  that  as 
j'et  has  been  followed  by  no  marked  calami- 
ties. Was  Coroner  Levingston  corrupt?  If 
he  was,  no  more  should  be  heard  of  him  in 
connection  with  the  Health  Office.  If  he 
was  not,  and  the  Governor  should  find  that 
on  this  head  and  some  others  Levingston  has 
been  a  maligned  instead  of  a  guilty  man, 
then  Mr.  Budd  should  snap  his  fingers  at 
the  Civic  Federation  and  the  newspapers 
and  give  him  the  office,  for  which  Dr.  Lev- 
ingston is  admitted  to  be  professionally  tit. 
Before  oflering  this  exhibition  of  pluck,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  the  Governor's  duty  to  let  the 
public  know  the  evidence  upon  which  he 
acquits  his  friend.  The  Federation  pleads 
that  Dr.  Levingston's  reputation  is  not  good, 
and  argues  that  on  this  ground  alone  he 
should  be  rejected.  That  is  neither  good 
reasoning  nor  fair  play.  Some  of  the 
best  men  that  have  lived  in  this  world 
have  borne  bad  reputations.  If  Dr.  Lev- 
ingston's character  is  good,  it  would  be 
monstrous  in  Governor  Budd,  while  believ- 
ing in  the  excellence  of  his  character,  to  sac- 
rifice him  on  account  of  an  undeserved 
reputation.  It  is  in  the  candidate's  favor 
that  he  has  employed  counsel  to  meet  the 
accusations  made  against  him — to  defend 
himself  before  the  court  of  public  opinion. 

Governor  Budd,  it  affords  me  much  pleas- 
ure to  say,  is  showing  to  advantage  as  a 
Harbor  Commissioner.  He  appears  to  have 
joined  heartily  with  Mayor  Sutro  in  demand- 
ing that  before  the  State  surrenders  China 
Basin  to  the  Spreckels  road,  every  possi- 
ble guaranty  must  be  given  that  the  line 
shall  not  hereafter  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Southern  Pacific.  The  directors  of  the  new 
company,  in  resenting  the  stand  taken  by 
the  Commission  as  a  reflection  upon  their 
honor,  have  acted  childishly.  The  matter 
has  become  one  of  cold    business  between  the 
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State  and  the  corporation,  and  it  is  prepos- 
terous in  Spreckels  &  Co.  to  ask  that  they 
shall  be  treated  as  patriots  whom  to  doubt 
is  treason.  The  Slate  is  willing  to  give  a 
competing  railroad  company  every  needful 
facility  on  the  waterfront,  but  it  is  not  will- 
ing to  give  the  Sprekcels  line  a  handsome 
property  which  it  may  pawn  as  its  own  in 
order  to  raise  money.  If  the  Siate  is  to  fur- 
nish capital  for  a  San  Joaquin  railroad,  it  had 
better  do  it  directly  and  own  the  road 
after  it  has  been  built,  than  to  bestow  it  on 
Spreckels  &  Co.  The  experience  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  Huntington  &  Co. 
shows  what  comes  of  pursuing  that  idiotic 
policy.  The  directors  of  the  Spreckels  road 
may  as  well  understand  that,  so  far  as  their 
enterprise  is  concerned,  the  stage  of  drum- 
beating  has  passed.  If  it  is  their  intention 
to  compete  with  the  Southern  Pacific,  they 
should  be  eager  to  prove  the  fact  by  accept- 
ing the  terms  of  the  China  Basin  lease  as 
proposed  by  Messrs.  Sutroaud  Budd.  Those 
terms  are  fair  and  manifestly  prudent. 

The  American  Navy  has  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  Admiral  Meade.  In  an  inter- 
view with  him,  published  by  the  New  York 
Tribune  recently,  he  was  represented  as 
speaking  of  the  Administration  in  a  manner 
altogether  unbecoming  in  an  officer  in  the 
government's  service.  If  it  could  be  proved 
that  the  Admiral  had  used  the  language  im- 
puted to  him,  he  would  undoubtedly  be  court- 
martialed,  but  as  the  interviewer  would  prob- 
ably refuse  to  testify,  and  it  is  held  that 
a  man  cannot  be  required  to  give  evidence 
against  himself,  the  Navy  Department  has 
been  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  proceed.  It 
occurred  to  Secretary  Herbert  that  as  Meade 
is  an  Admiral,  and  therefore  presumably  a 
gentleman,  he  might  not  care  to  avail  him- 
self of  a  rule  of  law,  like  a  criminal.  So 
Mr.  Herbert  addressed  a  note  to  Meade,  ask- 
ing )iim  if  he  liad  authorized  the  offensive 
publication,  and,  in  reply,  the  Admiral  has 
written  that  he  declines  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. That  fixes  Meade's  status.  Any  man 
bold  enough  to  speak  for  print,  should  have 
the  courage  to  acknowledge  his  reponsibility. 
Otherwise,  he  is  several  things  that  no  one 
likes  to  describe,  especially  if  the  person  be 
of  dignified  official  station  and  subject  to  the 
gentferaan's  code.  Admiral  Meade  is  a  de- 
monstration of  the  need  of  a  court  of  honor 
in  the  navy,  in  which  the  rules  useful  for 
the  protection  of  rogues  in  courts  of  law 
shall  not  be  recognized.  Such  a  tribunal 
would  need  no  oaths  or  counsel.  Accused 
officers  would  simply  be  put  upon  their 
honor  to  tell  the  truth  as  to  themselves  and 
their  utterances  and  acts. 

I  have  often  said  that  this  Letter  bears 
fruit  on  boughs  other  than  its  own.  Its 
effect  upon  my  esteemed  contemporary,  Mr. 
Hearst,  is  a  gratifying  instance  in  point. 
He  has  adopted,  if  not  welcomed,  the  Letter's 
suggestions  as  to  the  impropriety  of  a  news- 
paper of  the  Examiner's  great  circulation 
pandering  to  the  taste  of  the  low  by  print- 
ing lewd  pictures.  Obviously,  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  community  that  a 
popular  journal  should  not  befoul  the  minds 
of  the  young  and  offend  tlie  sense  of  de- 
corum of  their  elders.  The  objectionable 
pictures  no  longer  appear  in  the  Examiner, 
but  Mr.  Hearst,  strange  to  say,  resents  the 
criticism  which  by  the  improved  conduct  of 
his  paper  he  acknowledges  to  have  been  just. 
And  he  takes  a  singular  method  of  sliowing 
his  resentment.  He  reviles  me  for  advocat- 
ing things  in  the  Letter  of  which  his  own 
paper  has  been  a  warm  advocate.  Thus,  he 
praised  General  Dimond  for  not  firing  on 
the  people  at  the  Sacramento  depot  during 
the  railroad  strike  in  July  last,  and  yet  calls 
me  a  demagogue  because  I  do  not  agree  with 


him  in  reproving  Governor  Budd  for  reap- 
pointing General  Dimond;  he  scoffs  at  my 
notion  that  England  and  all  other  European 
powers   should,  on   the  first  suitable  occa- 
sion, be  given  notice  by  the  United  Slates  to 
quit  the  Western  Hemisphere,  yet  the  Ex- 
aminer was  the  first  journal  in  America  to 
urge   that   policy.     Mr.  Hearst   has   a   fine 
natural  talent  for   journalism,  but   he   will 
never  have   at  home    the   reputation   as   a 
journalist  which  he  enjoys  in  the  East  until 
he  learns  to  edit  his  own  paper.     Other  pro- 
prietors   who    have   won    renown   as  jour- 
nalists, also,  have  invariably  done   this.     I 
may   instance   Dana,   Watterson,  Halstead, 
and  Pulitzer.     In  brief,  Mr.  Hearst  cannot 
in  reason  expect  to  achieve  the  first  rank  in 
his  profession  until  he  learns  to  write.    Then, 
not    being   under    the   necessity   of    hiring 
others  to  think  out  policies  for  his  paper,  he 
will  have  a  much  better  memory  for  what 
appears  in  it,  and  not  become  ridiculous  by 
ordering  other  journals  to  be  berated  for  in- 
dorsing what  the  Examiner  has  said.     Mr. 
Hearst  is  in  many  respects  a  worthy  young 
man.     With  wealth  enough  to  enable  him  to 
lead  a  life  of  idleness,  he  has  chosen  to  give 
California   an   immeasurably    better   news- 
paper than   the  State  had  before  his  advent, 
and  in  so  doing  has  raised  the  standard  of 
the  press  generally,  in  its  news  department. 
That  is  a   public'benefit   which    California 
recognizes.     Also,  in  pushing  his  paper  and 
following  his  generous  instincts,  he  has  done 
a  world  of  good  in  a  charitable  way.     But 
in  neglecting  to  learn  the  art  of  writing,  and 
thus  leaving  himself  dependent  upon  others 
to  express  liis  ideas,  or  to  supply  him  with 
ideas,  and  to  fight  his  battles,  he  has  missed 
the  chief    pleasure  of  the   real  journalist's 
life.     And  his  abstention  from  the  pen  has 
prevented     him    from   clarifying   his   mind 
and    acquiring  convictions  on   public  ques- 
tions, wliich  would   qualify    him    to   guide 
discriminatingly  the   pensof   his  employees. 
The  surprising  sensitiveness  of   Mr.  Hearst 
to     criticism,   or   even   friendly   suggestion, 
renders  me  somewhat  timid  in  offering  him 
any  more  counsel,   but  as  the   Examiner  is 
the  leading  paper  of  the  Pacific  coast,  every 
citizen  has  an  interest  in  its  course;  there- 
fore,  I  venture  to  urge  Mr.   Hearst,  for  his 
own     pleasure  and    the    advantage    of    his 
journal,  to   learn  to  write,  and  to   edit   the 
Examiner  himself.     That,  I  am    sure,  would 
cure    it     of    the    aberrations    in     opinion 
which   now  so  much  impair  its  usefulness, 
and   make   it   a  puzzle   to  journalists  else- 
where,   who,    naturally,   are  not  aware    of 
the    cause     of     its     editorial     eccentricity. 
When    Mr.  Hearst's  tits  himself  to   be  his 
own  editor — and  he  has  the  necessary  brains 
— the  Examiner,  already  among  the  foremost 
American  journals  as  a  news-giver,  will  rise 
to  something  like  a  respectable  place  on  its 
political  side. 

Arthur  McEwen. 


to  8ee."  And  just  aa  many  many  times  I  have 
said  later:  "Oli.I  suppose  I  must  do  it.  Those 
people  will  think  I'm  u.  hoor  if  1  don't.  They've 
been  nice  to  nie  and  there's  no  reason  why  1  should 
insult  them."  .\nd  60  my  resolution  has  been 
liroken  down  and  I've  had  to  i;ontef=8  myself  a 
slave,  an  unwilling  slave,  to  a  custom  that  my  good 
sense  declares  unreasonable. 


HER  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

I  am  convinced  that  one  of  the  main  reasons 
women  have  for  going  to  the  country  for  several 
months  each  year  is  to  be  relieved  of  the  terrible 
bore  of  calling.  Away  in  the  woods,  or  at  a  resort, 
or  even  over  to  Sausalito,  Haywards,  or  Mill  Val- 
ley one  is  free.  In  a  city  a  woman  does  not  own 
herself— she  is  owned  by  those  who  know  her.  A 
woman  said  to  me  this  week:  "  I'm  going  to  .Mill 
Valley  on  Saturday,  and  then,  no  more  calling  for 
four  months."  It  isn't  the  wind  and  the  dust  of  San 
Francisco  that  make  the  inconveniences  of  a  coun- 
try hotel  so  much  sought  after  in  summer— it  ia  the 
freedom.  One  can  stand  fried  steaks  and  a  bed  of 
straw  if  the  nuisance  of  calling  and  being  called  on 
is  escaped.  How  many  many  times  I  have  said 
to  myself :  "  This  is  the  end  of  it.  .\fter  this  I  will 
be  sensible  and  call  only  on  those  whom  I  particu- 
larly like  and  be  out  to  all  w  bom  I  really  don't  want 


Jack  has  a  scheme  for  our  relief — I  don't  know 
whether  it  is  original  or  not,  I  half  suspect  it  isn't, 
but  it's  a  good  one.  Inasmuch,  he  says,  as  women 
have  so  much  calling  to  do  that  is  purely  perfunc- 
tory he  would  establish  a  Caller's  Clearing  House. 
This  title  may  mean  something  to  some  of  my 
readers,  but  I  confess  it  was  Hebrew  to  me  when  I 
heard  it.  The  idea  was  suggested  to  Jack,  so  he 
solemnly  avers,  by  the  clearing  house  system  of  the 
banks.  Now  a  clearing  house,  he  explains,  is  a 
place  to  which  banks  take  all  the  bills  that 
other  banks  owe  them,  and  pay  oft  their  debts 
by  exchanging  these  bills  for  others  that  they 
owe.  These  are  not  Jack's  words  exactly,  but  I 
think  his  idea  is  there.  To  illustrate:  If  the  Bank 
of  California  owes  the  Nevada  Bank  a  million  dol- 
lars, and  the  Nevada  owes  the  California  a  million 
dollars,  the  manager  or  cashier,  or  somebody  rep- 
resenting each  hank,  goes  to  the  Clearing  House 
and  exchanges  the  [japersthat  represent  the  debts, 
and  so  both  debts  are  paid.  This  saves  the  Bank 
of  Calif  rnia  from  sending  a  million  dollars  over  to 
the  Nevada  Bank,  and  the  latter  sending  it  back. 
Now,  Jack's  scheme  is  to  have  a  place  where  women 
can  go  or  send  their  maids,  and  exchange  cards 
with  all  who  owe  them  calls.  For  instance,  I  owe 
fifty  calls  and  lifty  calls  are  owing  to  me.  I  send 
my  maid  with  fifty  of  my  cards  to  this  clearing 
house,  and  she  gives  them  to  the  maids  of  all  the 
people  to  whom  I  owe  calls.  She  also  receives  the 
cards  of  all  who  owe  me  calls.  And  thus  1  am 
freed  of  the  disfugreeable  task  of  spending  a  half 
dozen  afternoons  running  about  dusty  streets,  and 
also  freed  from  the  tedious  experience  of  having 
fifty  fond  motliers  tell  me  of  their  children,  ser- 
vants, and  doctors.  It's  a  splendid  scheme,  but 
Jack  says  it  will  never  be  adopted  because  women 
haven't  enough  courage  to  do  anything  that  hasn't 
been  done  before. 

There  is  no  "prettiest  girl."  This  voting  that 
has  been  going  on  in  different  parts  of  California 
for  several  weeks  past  to  find  out  the  pretti-st  girl 
in  the  community,  that  she  may  act  as  queen  over 
some  flower  show,  is  pure  silliness — as  silly  as  the 
newspaper  voting  for  the  most  popular  teacher.  I 
give  tiiis  word  of  consolation  to  all  the  girls  who 
get  left^ — that  they  may  be,  and  probably  are,  quite 
as  pretty  as  the  girl  chosen.  Artists  differ  as  to 
the  most  perfect  Venus;  therefore,  it  is  surely  not 
to  he  expected  that  Hodge  and  Dodge,  the  grocer 
and  the  blacksmith,  will  be  infallible  in  their 
choice.  Who  has  not  seen  a  beauty  of  twenty  turn 
into  a  scarecrow  of  twentv-tive,  and  all  because  she 
has  lost  her  fine  coloring?  I  have  known  girls  who 
were  general  y  regarded  as  most  beautiful  creatures, 
who  were  wiihout  one  redly  good  feature.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  if  Mary  Anderson  were  once  iigain 
a  girl  in  Sacramento,  s  le  would  receive  fewer  votes 
for  "queen  "  than  some  plump  little  creature  with 
a  retrousse  uo^e  and  a  far  too  liberal  mouth,  I 
have  a  picture  somewhere  of  a  girl  who  is  not 
pleasing  to  look  upon,  yet  her  photograph  is  that 
of  ail  ideal.  Moreover,  from  what  I  have  heard,  I 
judge  that  influence,  'pull,"  has  had  quite  as 
much  to  do  with  the  selecting  of  certain  beauties 
as  their  own  charms.  1  do  not  say  that  the  giils 
who  have  been  brought  into  prominence  latterly 
are  unlovely  in  any  particular,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  if  the  voting  were  left  to  any  other  communi- 
ty, the  result  in  all  cases  would  be  different — tastes 
are  so  very  different.  With  most  people,  a  beauti- 
ful girl  is  one  who  has  good  color  and  fine  eyes, 
and,  perhaps,  a  mass  of  wavy  hair.  They  forget 
the  chin,  the  mouth,  the  nose,  the  brow,  the 
throat,  the  neck,  the  shape  of  the  head,  and  all  the 
details  of  face  and  figure.  Then,  too,  many  a  girl 
has  made  a  reputation  for  beauty  whose  real  charm 
was  her  smile,  and  many  another  is  regarded  as 
tlie  possessor  of  a  fine  figure  who  enjoys  little 
physical  advantage,  hut  does  carry  herself  with 
grace.  Is  it  any  wonder,  by  the  way,  that  women 
rush  to  beauty  doctors  when  the  women  and  girls 
who  get  the  prizes  are  those  who  are  beautiful,  no 
matter  what  their  manners  or  their  virtues?  When 
will  the  wreath  of  roses  be  placed  upon  the  head  of 
her  who  is  most  gentle,  thouglitful,  and  noble  in 
si>irit?  Never!  For  of  these  things  no  one  can 
judge  by  a  glance  of  the  eye.  Virtue  must  be  its 
own  reward.  Beitv. 


The  late  Prof.  Jowett  was  one  day  conversing  on 
ethics.  A  friend  propounded  what  he  considered 
to  be  a  dillicult  que^tion.  "Do  you  think,"  he 
said,  "that  a  good  man  could  ever  feel  happy  on 
the  rack?"  "  Well,"  replied  Jowett,  with  a  judi- 
cial air,  "  I  think,  on  the  whole,  he  might — that  is, 
if  he  were  a  very  good  man  and  it  were  a  very  bad 
rack." 


ARTHUR    McEWEN'S     LETTER. 


PLAY  BY  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

Written   When    a   Boy  at   Harvard— But   Not   in    His 
Publislied  Worlfs. 

Dick  [solm,  with  a  nt-wspaper.     Smoking  pitcher  on 

tlic  table.] 
No  murders,  and  no  robberks ;  speeches,  speeches. 
Column  on  column,  one  eternal  speech  ; 
Now,  1  had  rather  read  your  pirate  stories 
Of  men  minced  up  and  shoveled  overboard. 
Your  slitting  throats  and  knocking  out  of  brains. 
And  such  well-spiced  misdoings. 
[E.NTKR  Tom.) 

Save  you,  Tom. 
How  goes  your  nothingship,  and  gentle  Julia, 
How  does  she  fare,  the  lady  of  thy  love? 
Tom — Her  good  old  grandam's  dead. 
Dick — Wliy,  then  the  devil 
May  sharpen  up  his  claws  to  deal  with  her; 
She  was  a  potent  vi.xen  in  her  day. 

Tom — Be  pleased  to  tread  less  rudely  on  the  ashes 
Of  oiiii  that  was  a  woman.    You  are  wont 
To  speak  unlitly  of  the  fairest  thing 
That  stepped  on  Eden's  roses.    Why  should  man 
Scoff  at  the  creatures  he  was  made  to  love? 
It  is  as  if  the  iron-fibred  oak 
Should  tear  the  clasping  tendrils. 

Dick — Save  your  nonsense 
To  feed  your  starving  poetry  withal ; 
I  hate  to  see  resusitated  thoughts 
Come  sneaking  back  to  life  in  ladies'  albums. 
Pray  talk  to  me  as  if  I  were  a  man. 
Look :  Do  I  wear  a  petticoat  or  breeches  ? 
Have  I  long  locks?    Is  this  a  woman's  foot? 
Is  ought  of  silver  in  these  brazen  tones? 
Fill  up  your  glass ;  here's  to  thy  sanity. 

To.M — 0  beast !  you  drink  as  if  you  were  a  Titan, 
Just  hot  from  Etna.    What  would  Julia  say. 
If  she  could  dream  of  such  abominations? 
Dick — Would  she  might  taste    this    punch.     I 
much  opine 
She'd  soon  forswear  her  ghostly  milk  and  water. 
0,  thou  art  good !     'Twould  vivify  a  statue. 
Could  st.atute  but  its  marble  lips  unclose ; 
I  would  I  were  upon  an  ocean  of  thee, 
A  bowl  my  boat,  a  ladle  for  mine  oar; 
Green  islands  in  the  ever-blooming  South 
Should  scatter  flowers  upon  thee,  and  the  fires 
That  roll  and  flash  in  earth's  unfathomed  bosom 
Should  keep  thee  steaming  hot.    That's  poetry. 
ToM — Insensate  wretch !    Can   nothing   stir  thy 
soul, 
But  tempests  brewed  from  earthly  elements  ? 
No  light  break  through  thy  darkness,  save  a  gleam, 
The  offspring  of  corruption?    Is  there  naught 
Can  cheat  thee  for  a  moment  of  thy  grossness? 
Dick— He's  talking  big,  I'll  wake  the  imp  within 
him.  [Aside. 

I  cannot  blame  thee,  nay,  I  pity  thee 
.   For  such  unseemly  license  of  thy  tongue ; 
Touched  in  the  brain,  I  feared  it  might  be  so; 
'Twas  wrong ;  it  was  most  cruel  in  the  girl 
To  play  so  false  a  game.   Who  would  have  thought  it, 
A  coach,  a  parson,  and  a  man  in  whiskers. 

Tom— Oh  devil!  what!  spe.ak,  let  me  hear  it  all. 
Not  Julia!    Parson!  whiskers!  tell  me  all, 
And  I  will  love  thee. 

Dick — Who  has  sjioke  of  Julia? 
Are  there  no  women  in  the  world  but  Julia? 
I  was  but  thinking  of  an  ancient  spinster. 
Miss  Sally  or  Miss  Celia  Somebody, 
That  ran  away  from  Time  to  play  with  Cupid. 
Tom — Lend    me   your    'kerchief,    I    am    much 
exhausted ; 
What  if  I'd  drawn  that  razor? 

Dick —  There'd  have  been 

Another  tombstone  and  a  lie  upon  it. 
I  would  have  dressed  you  an  obituary, 
That  should  be  really  decent,  and  have  written 
With  mine  own  hands  a  fancy  epitaph. 
Tom — Come,  you  are  caustic;  but  you  know  my 
nature. 
I'll  show  thee  something  for  thine  age  to  dream  of, 
A  token  of  her  beauty  and  her  love ; 
Look  at  that  auburn  ringlet,  boy,  and  think 
On  what  a  peerless  brow  it  must  have  floated. 
Her  own  white  fingers  did  unweave  the  ray 
From  the  soft  coronal  of  light  and  beauty. 

Dick— Call  you  that  auburn?  Itis  hardly  crimson. 
There  is  a  something  of  aurora  red, 
A  something  like  to  filaments  of  flame; 
And  yet  they  are  not  cobwebs  in  their  texture. 
Right  thick  and  rosy. 

■Tom — Ha!  what  is't  you  say? 
Take  that  to  help  you  in  your  rhetoric. 

[Strifcing  Dick. 
Dick — Infant!  I  will  not  beat  thee.  Here'sachair, 
And  here's  a  neckcloth ;  yes,  and  here's  a  towel. 
And  I  will  truss  thee  like  a  callow  goose. 

[  Tying  Idm  to  the  chair. 
8o,  thou  art  fixed,  thou  paralytic  tiger, 
I'm  sorry  to  have  been  so  rough  with  thee. 
How  in  it,  do  you  call  it  auburn  still? 

Tom— Were  every  muscle  beaten  to  a  pulp. 
And  my  bones  powdered,  I  would  call  it  auburn. 

Dick— There's  tragedy.   It  shall  be  auburn,  then. 
Hark,  there's  a  step  with  something  leaden  in  it. 


As  one  that  is  not  full  of  merriment; 
I'll  fling  my  cloak  upon  you.     There,  keep  still. 
Tom— I'm  d— dly  battered  an  it  please  the  tutor. 
(Entkr  TUIOE.] 

TuTOK Men,  ye  are  troublous,  there  has  been 

a  noise. 
As  of  exceeding  vehement  discussion. 
If  ye  must  lalk  of  controverted  things. 
Wait  till  your  boards  do  give  you  gravity.        [Hxit. 


give  you  gravity. 

II. 

Dick   [solus]  —  Ay.     If  a  viper  coiled  upon  her 
doorstep, 
If  the  broad  river  were  a  stream  of  fire, 
And  I  must  cross  it  on  a  raft  of  timber; 
If  Cerberus  stood  keeper  of  the  toll, 
And  I  were  penniless,  I'd  see  the  girl. 
A  vixen  and  a  jilt,  but  still  I  love  her; 
An  arrant  baggage,  who  would  tear  my  letters 
To  paper  up  her  hair,  but  still  I  love  her. 
Not  that  the  rose  is  fairer  on  her  cheek. 
Not  tliat  the  light  is  brighter  in  her  eye, 
Than  half  the  seraph  sisterhood  can  boast. 
Where  lurks  the  influence  that  thus  can  steal. 
Like  the  sweet  music  of  a  prisoned  lyre,         , 
"Through  all  the  marble  barriers  of  the  heart? 
So  are  we  tempered,  that  we  know  not  why 
We  love  or  hate,  we  follow  or  we  shun. 
Is  it  in  outward  seeming?    Do  we  stoop 
To  meet  the  bending  statue?     Do  we  press 
The  lips  that  glow  unbreathing  on  the  canvas? 
Nay,  are  there  not  a  thousand  living  sh.apes 
That  are  like  shadows  to  the  listless  soul. 
Lifeless  and  pulseless?    Yet  we  turn  from  them 
To  one  less  fair,  and  think  her  born  of  heaven. 
Who  sees  the  bow  when  Love  lets  loose  the  shaft? 
A  plague  upon  the  nice  anatomy 
That  cuts  up  feeling  into  curves  and  angles. 
Her  eye  is  blue,  and  so,  too,  is  her  bonnet; 
Her  forehead  white,  so  is  a  sheet  of  paper. 
Her  hair  is  golden,  I  can  buy  enough 
Of  just  such  hair  to  fill  a  bushel  basket. 
Her  Voice  is  smooth,  why  so  is  milk  and  water ; 
And  this  is  what  you  get  for  analyzing. 
But  take  her  in  the  whole,  form,  voice,  and  motion, 
I  love  the  compound.    If  she  loves  i  ot  me, 
Why  she  has  lost  a  mighty  pretty  fellow— 
A  six-foot  man,  with  most  effulgent  whiskers. 
And  two  good  hands  to  put  in  empty  pockets. 
I  wonder  how  my  grandam  stood  the  frost; 
How  the  old  spider  hangs  upon  her  cobweb ! 
They  say  her  will  is  made,  and  when  she  tumbles. 
Perhaps  a  pension  to  her  gray-beard  tomcat, 
Some  small  post  mortem  acts  of  piety 
To  crutch  her  poor  rheum.itic  soul  upon. 
And  I  shall  dust  the  dear  old  lady's  guineas. 
Ha  I  when  we  rattle  in  our  own  good  tandem, 
And  crack  the  ivory-handled  whip  we  paid  for. 
There'll  be  a  stir  among  the  plumes  and  ribbons ! 
Lightly  he  treads  who  steps  on  golden  slippers ; 
Sweetly  he  speaks  whose  purse  has  music  in  it. 
Pray  die,  d^ar  grandam ;  we  will  have  you  buried 
All  nice  and  decent,  and  we'll  have  a  sermon 
To  call  you  pretty  names,  and  buy  some  kerchiefs 
To  soak  up  bitter  tears ;  and  feed  your  tomcat 
As  if  he  never  scratched  us,  curse  upon  him ! 
[Enter  six  Bores.] 
All — A  pleasant  evening! 
Dick — Yes,  a  pleasant  evening. 
A  devilish  pleasant  evening  out  of  doors. 
First  Bore— What  have  you  here  to  eat?    I  am 
not  hungry. 
But  I  might  taste  a  pie ;  I  am  not  thirsty. 
But  I  might  drink  to  please  these  honest  fellows ; 
Or,  as  I  mean  to  sit,  I'll  smoke  a  little. 
Dick— We're  out  of  victuals,  and  we're  out  of 
wine; 
There's  water  in  the  pail.     Smoke  and  be  d-d ! 
Second  Boke — Lend  me  a  book;  I  mean  to  sit  a 
little. 
And  I  am  not  in  mood  for  conversation. 
Dick— Here's  Worcester's,  Walker's,  Johnson's 
Dictionary; 
Open  at  Ass,  a  very  fitting  subject. 
Third   Bore — I  saw  your  very  worthy  grand- 
mother 
A  short  time  since ;  she  seemed  extremely  hearty. 
Oh,  what  a  blessing  such  a  woman  is! 
In  all  the  circle  of  domestic  love 
There  is  no  greater. 

Dick — No,  there  is  no  greater — 
Just  as  you  say,  a  most  eternal  blessing. 
Fourth  Bore — I'll  Lake  a  nap ;  you'll  wake  me  in 
an  hour, 
Or  two  at  furthest;  so  I'll  shut  the  door. 

[Goes  into  the  bedroom. 
Dick— And  I  will  lock  it.     Sleep  till  bed-bugs 
wake  you.  [Locks  the  door. 

Fifth  Bore— Come,  boy,  let's  have  agame  or  two 
of  checkers 
Before  we  try  the  chess ;  and  then  backgammon. 
Or  else  a  little  whist.    Just  run  along 
And  order  up  some  claret  and  some  oysters. 
Dick — .My  board  is  broken  and  my  foot  is  lame. 
Sixth  Bore — I  think  of  making  something  of  a 
call, 
And  so  I'll  take  my  coat  and  waistcoat  oft. 
Wait  a  few  hours,  until  the  rest  are  gone, 


And  I  will  read  you  something  I  have  written. 

[Crgof  Fire." 
Five   Bores— 0,    there's   a    row.    Good    night! 
we'll  call  again. 

[Exeunt  Five  Bores.] 
Dick  [solus]— Go,  blessed  boobies,  and  the  devil 
singe  you ; 
Sleep,  snoring  lubber,  and  the  night-fiend  gnaw  you ; 
Another  step  before  the  door  is  bolted ! 

[E.vrER  To.M.] 
Ah,  soft  Lothario,  with  thy  lady  cheek, 
Didst  thou  exhale  upon  us  from  a  dew  drop? 
Or  wast  thou  wafted  on  an  evening  zephyr? 
,-,  J""~^  '^""S  "yself  to-morrow ;  Julia's  bolted 
Ofr  m  a  tangent  with  that  ugly  Captain  I 
I  did  not  care  for  Julia;  I  was  tired 
Of  all  her  tricks  and  fancies;  but  to  think 
Of  such  a  rocket  tied  to  such  a  stick 
Would  make  one  hang  himself  for  human  folly. 
So  once  again,  for  universal  woman ! 
Does  the  new  coat  fit  close  about  the  waist? 

Dick- Ay,  put  a  pismire's  girdle  on  a  porpoise, 
It  will  fit  closer  than  a  sador's  jacket. 
Now  diet  for  a  while  on  water  gruel, 
And  take  a  dose  or  two  of  bleaching  salts. 
And  run  a  razor  round  the  barren  corse, 
And  when  you're  hanged  for  stealing,  men  will  say 
He  was  a  pale,  thin  pigmy,  with  a  beard. 
To.M— Why,   man,  you're    biting  as  a    seedling 
radish. 
Did  Clara  pout?  nay,  do  not  look  so  rosy, 
Her  mother  told  me  all  about  your  love. 
And  asked  me  of  your  prospects  and  your  standing. 
I  told  her :  but  no  matter  what  I  told  her. 
Dick— The  wrinkled  hag!    And  thou,   infernal 
imp, 
What  didst  thou  say? 

Tom — I  only  now  remember 
Some  general  hints  about  your  evil  habits. 
Your  sad  propensity  to  gin  and  water. 
Your  singular  asperity  of  temper; 
I  did  not  call  you  absolutely  dirty. 
But  only  rather  slovenly  and  careless ; 
For  rank,  that  you  were  like  a  serpent's  rattle, 
That  makes  some  noise  though  very  near  the  tail ; 
That  as  to  money,  save  the  bills  you  owed, 
You  had  but  little  to  remind  j-ou  of  it. 
I  did  not  hke  it,  but  it  was  mv  duty; 
And  I  am  honest,  so  I  tell  you  all. 

Dick— Now,  fellow,  I  will  mash  thee  to  a  pumice. 
Or  beat  thee  to  a  tumor. 
Tom — Hold  a  moment. 
It  was  all  stuff;  I  never  saw  the  woman. 
But  since  you  seemed  in  such  a  frosty  mood 
I  fired  a  squib  at  your  philosophy 
And  laughed  to  see  it  catch ;  so  keep  your  beating 
To  make  your  children  grow.    Now,  come  along 
And  drown  your  anger  in  a  good  potation. 

Dick — Atd  so  you  curry  people  down  with  lies 
And  smooth  it  with  a  julep.     But  I'll  go. 
And  leave  that  sleeping  carrion  in  the  bedroom 
Among  his  brother  vermin.    Peace  be  with  him ! 

„  ,,  [Exeunt. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  1830. 


"  Probably  more  nonsense  is  written  concerninn 
deceased  persons  than  ujjon  any  other  subject  " 
observes  the  New  York  Christian  Advocate.  "We 
read  accounts  of  the  '  most  useful,'  'distinguished  ' 
'honored,'  and  'beloved'  citizens  whom  we  know 
to  have  been  financially  dishonest,  unkind  to  their 
families,  or  intemperate;  and  vet  the  papers  speak 
of  them  as  models.  But  the  most  striking  illustra- 
tion recently  appearing  is  this :  '  She  was  of  a  ner- 
vous temperament,  and  was  easily  moved  to  anger, 
but  she  was  also  of  a  forgiving  spirit,  and  frequently 
retracted  a  hasty  remark.'  'fhis  reminds  us  of  an 
English  drama  that  represents  some  military  man 
as  having  shot  a  barmaid,  and  satirically  adds  that 
the  noble  fellow  went  down  the  next  inorning  to 
see  her,  and  expressed  a  willingness  to  overlook 
the  whole  matter.  One  of  our  ministers,  who  was 
afterward  expelled  for  immorality— preaching  at 
the  funeral  of  a  man  of  the  most  disreputable  char- 
acter, delivered  his  usual  closing  exhortation  and 
called  upon  us  '  so  to  live  as  to  be  prepared  to  meet 
the  old  gentleman  in  another  world ' — something 
that  every  one,  including  his  own  family,  hoped  to 
avoid." 

The  recent  marriage  of  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wi"- 
gin  and  Mr.  George  Riggs  inspires  a  writer  in  tlio 
London  Queen  to  the  following  graceful  tribute: 
"Most  people  in  London  literary  society  will  re- 
member Mrs.  Wiggin-Riggs— a  tall,  beautiful,  su- 
premely elegant  woman,  who  looked  as  if  the  late 
Mr.  Worth  gave  his  entire  attention  to  dressing 
her— a  woman  whose  hair  was  like  burnished  gold, 
and  whose  beauty  was  at  once  spiritual  and  viva- 
cious. I  never  heard  an  author  give  readings  from 
his  or  her  books  with  as  much  spirit  as  l\Irs.  Wig- 
gin-Riggs. She  used  to  give  extracts  from  her 
'Timothy's  Quest,'  than  which  no  recently  pub- 
lished work  is  fuller  of  dry  New  England  humor, 
and  from  her  '  Bird's  Christinas  Carol,'  a  book  for 
big  and  little  children,  worthy  of  comparison  with 
Juliana  Horatia  Ewing." 


AKTHUK     McEVVEN'S     LETTEK. 


WE  ARE  NOT  DEGENERATING. 

Dr.  Max   Nordau   is  a    Graphomaniac,   Not    a    True 
Man  of  Science. 

There  have  been  many  reviews  written  of  Dr. 
Max  Nordau's  book  "  Degeneracy,"  extended  ex- 
tracts from  which  were  recently  given  in  the  Letter, 
but  the  be?t  of  these  reviews  has  come  from  the 
hand  of  a  New  Yorlv  lawyer,  Mr.  William  M.  Ivins, 
who  was  at  one  time  the  business  partner  of  ex- 
Mayor  Grace,  and  later  was  the  law  partner  of  Gen. 
B.  F.  Tracy.  From  tliis  article,  which  was  con- 
tributed to  the  Sun,  we  quote : 

As  early  as  Homer's  time,  in  fact  as  early  as  the 
earliest  time  of  which  we  have  any  record,  old  men 
and  sick  men,  the  hopeless  and  tl  e  pessimistic, 
began  asking  the  ciuestion,  "  Is  the  world  degen- 
erating?" 

One  of  the  last  to  ask  this  question,  and  who  has 
asked  it  with  least  right,  is  Max  Nordau.  Any 
one  else  writing  on  degeneration  would  more  than 
probably  have  classified  Nordau  himself  among 
the  degenerate,  for  surely  there  is  not  a  single  one 
of  the  books  of  which  he  complains  that  is  calcu- 
lated to  da  more  harm  than  the  book  which  he  has 
just  written,  or  than  his  "  Paradoxes,"  just  as 
there  is  no  sadder  picture,  no  more  pathetic  story 
of  morbid  psychology,  than  his  "  Comedy  of  .Senti- 
ment." He  has  atfcmptexl  in  his  "  Deaeneration  " 
to  give  his  work  a  scientific  color,  and  to  impart  to 
it  a  certain  scientific  quality ;  but  in  this  he  has 
utterly  failed,  for  his  book  is,  after  all,  only  an 
essay  in  criticism ;  in  fact,  a  lengthy  but  smart 
newspaper  screed.  He  thinks  that  the  tendency  of 
the  world  is  toward  the  dogs,  and  he  paints  a 
gloomy  and  absurd  picture  of  the  possible  outcome, 
in  the  next  century,  of  the  present  dominant  ten- 
dencies, unless  a  complete  change  comes  over  the 
spirit  of  the  times. 

He  speaks  of  his  own  work  as  "  a  long  and  sor- 
rowful wandering  through  the  hospital— for  such 
we  recognize,  if  not  all  civilized  humanity,  at  all 
events,  the  upper  stratum  of  the  population  of  large 
towns,  to  be."  He  finds  three  universal  facts:  a 
mysticism,  resulting  in  the  inaptitude  for  atten- 
tion, for  clear  thought  and  control  of  theemolions; 
an  ego-mania,  which  grows  out  of  the  craving  for 
strong  impressions;  and  false  realism,  which  is  an 
irresistible  tendency  that  takes  form  in  pessimism 
and  licentiousness. 

He  regards  all  of  these  as  only  different  mani- 
festations of  a  single  fundamental  condition,  to 
wit,  exhaustion.  He  funks  that  the  Zeitgeist  has 
been  poisoned  and  weakened  by  fatigue,  and  that 
"we  now  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  mental 
epidemic  of  a  sort  of  black  death,  degeneration, 
and  hysteria."  lie  tries  to  forecast  (he  future  as 
it  will  be  unless  this  epidemic  he  cured ;  and  he 
draws  a  picture  of  a  society  in  which  every  city 
possesses  its  club  of  suicides,  and  side  by  side  with 
these  "  other  clubs,  lor  mutual  assassination  by 
strangulation,  hanging,  or  stabbing,"  and  on  the 
side  of  sexual  psychopathy,  he  foresees  a  day  when 
even  manners  and  laws  shall  have  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  demands  of  morbid  psychology,  and 
"  when  massochoists,  or  passivists,  shall  form  the 
majority  of  men,  and  shall  clothe  themselves  in 
the  costume  which  recalls,  by  color  and  cut,  fem- 
inine apparel,  and  when  women  who  wish  to  please 
men  of  this  kind  shall  wear  men's  dress  and  an 
eyeglass,  boots  with  spurs,  and  only  show  them- 
selves in  the  street  with  large  cigars  in  their 
mouths;"  a  time  "  when  modesty  and  restraint 
shall  be  dead  superstitions  of  the  past  and  appear 
only  as  atavism,  and  only  among  inhabitants  of 
remote  villages;"  when  lust  for  murder  shall  be 
treated  only  as  a  disease  and  only  by  surgical  in- 
tervention ;  when  religion  shall  be  dead,  and  when, 
instead  of  priests,  our  spiritaul  lives  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  sorcerers  and  cheiromancers. 

This  is  the  state  to  which  Nordau  says  society  is 
tending.  You  will  grant  that  his  picture  is  lurid 
enough.  And  in  support  of  his  theory,  or  of  what 
a  lawyer  would  call  his  findings  of  fact,  the  author 
offers  a  series  of  literary  criticisms,  and  nothing 
more.  He  does  this  in  the  smart  and  clever  and 
superficial  way  in  which  he  has  done  his  other 
work,  which  has  always  made  all  of  hi.'!  writings 
contribute  as  largely  as  those  of  any  one  else  to  the 
pessimistic  scintillations  of  the  very  Oscar  Wildes 
whom,  having  helped  to  educate,  he  unhesitatingly 
damns. 

There  has  never  been  an  age  when  a  clever 
writer  might  not  have  applied  his  method  and  with 
like  results.  According  to  this  method,  it  would 
have  been  easy  enough,  at  any  time  this  last  ISOil 
years,  to  prove  that  n>an  was  degeuprating  and 
society  going  straight  to  the  eternal  "bow-wows." 
Nordau  picks  out  a  score  or  more  of  authors,  those, 
of  course,  best  suited  to  his  purpose,  and  then 
attempts  to  prove  that  they  are  not  only  representa- 
tive of  all  literature,  but  accurate  photographers  of 
actual  social  conditions  as  well.  Strangely  enough 
in  doing  so,  he  abandons  all  sense  of  proportion, 
and  talks  as  seriously  of  the  French  Impressionists 
and  of  Ibsen  as  he  docs  of  Wagner.    He  devotes  as 


much  attention  to  Nietzsche  as  he  does  to  Zola,  and 
ultimately  he  has  no  more  respect  for  Dante  Ga- 
briel Rosetti  than  he  has  for  either  of  these  latter, 
or  than  he  has  for  Charles  ijaudelaire,  or  for 
Catulle  Mendes. 

Nordau  entirely  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  ques- 
tion whether  our  world  is  or  is  not  degenerating  is 
wholly  relative.  The  question  is  not  whether 
there  are  seeds  of  degeneracy  in  society  and  a  well- 
marked  tendency  to  degeneration,  but  whether 
this  tendency  is  as  strong  to-day,  and  us  clearly  de- 
fined, as  it  was  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  }'ears  ago. 
It  has  always  existed.  The  question  is,  is  it  grow- 
ing weaker  or  stronger?  Those  who  have  studied 
this  question  deeply  from  a  historical  point  of 
view,  and  at  whose  vitals  the  worm  of  degeneracy 
itself  is  not  gnawing,  believe  that  the  tendency 
grows  less  and  less,  although  it  may  assume  new 
shapes  and  manifest  itself  under  different  and  even 
more  ditficult  conditions  There  are  those  who  are 
of  that  healthy  and  hopeful  school  who  agree  with 
Arthur  Hugh  Clough  that  "  l>etter  than  is  to-dav 
has  never  been."  To  strike  the  balance  we  must 
see  the  credit  as  well  as  the  debit  side,  and  we 
must  know  the  physiology  of  society  as  well  as  its 
pathology. 

But  no  good  is  to  be  accomplished  by  fine  writ- 
ing or  smart  writing,  or  paradoxes,  and  unscientific 
assumptions  like  those  of  Herr  Nordau.  There  are 
others  who  have  seen  and  studied  the  problem  very 
differently,  hut  because  their  work  is  honest  and 
thorough  and  scientific,  it  is  not  popular,  and  be- 
cause it  is  not  popular  it  is  not  talked  of,  and  its 
very  existence  is  almost  unknown.  Still  one  can 
say,  without  exaggeration,  that  almost  anv  one  of 
the  chapters  of  Morel,  or  Dallemagne,  or  Scrgi,  or 
KrafTt-Ebing,  is  worth  the  whole  and  more  than 
the  whole  of  Nordau's  extended  and  exaggerated 
and  over-brilliant  newspaper  article. 

Marie  Antoinette  went  to  mass  with  a  copy  of 
the  "Liaisons  Dangereuses  "  in  lieu  of  uparoiuien. 
Our  time  has  known  no  book  any  worse  than  this, 
or  worse  than  the  writings  of  the  Marquis  de  Sade. 
But  it  would  not  be  fair  to  argue  from  such  prem- 
ises either  that  all  women  were  then  like  Marie 
Antoinette  and  took  an  indecent  novel  to  church 
instead  of  a  prayer  book,  or  that  De  Sade  was  ty- 
pical of  his  time  and  Sadism  universal. 

Now,  these  other  authors,  to  whom  I  have  re- 
ferred and  who  have  found  no  translators  in  Eng- 
lish except  as  to  one  book  of  Krafft-Ebing's,  have 
not  approached  the  subject  in  any  such  slipshod 
and  superficial  way,  but  very  scientifically.  The 
first  of  these  writers  was  Morel,  whose  "  Traite  des 
Degenerescences  "  was  published  in  1S.57 ;  the  oth- 
ers are  writing  for  us  to-day.  Morel  quotes  Bichat, 
saying  "  that  the  mode  of  existence  of  living  beings 
is  such  that  everything  which  environs  them  tends 
incessantly  to  their  destruction."  He  finds  de- 
generation as  natural  a  tendency  as  generation  or 
regeneration.  The  former  he  describes  as  the  re- 
siilt  of  a  morbid  influence,  either  physical  or  moral, 
and  he  says  that,  like  all  other  sick  people,  degener- 
ates have  their  special  characteristics  and  their 
general  characteristics,  and  that  their  offspring 
tend  to  supply  types  of  progressive  degeneration, 
which  ultimately  arrive  at  a  stage  of  comijlete  ster- 
ility, after  which  in  the  individual  case  it  is  impos- 
sible further  to  transmit  the  degenerate  type. 

Morel  found  the  chief  causes  of  degeneration  in 
the  use  of  intoxicants,  insulliciency  of  food,  the 
social  environment,  conditions  of  industrial  life, 
unhealthful  occupations,  and  misery  generally  He 
has  studied  with  great  care  the  effects  of  all  classes 
of  intoxicants  and  of  vegetable  and  mineral  poisons 
and  adulterated  foods,  and  really  established  a 
scientific  physical  basis  for  the  study  of  this  ques- 
tion. 

Dallemagne,  after  having  described  the  origin 
and  limitations  of  the  general  group  of  degenerates 
and  the  causes  of  degeneration  and  of  mental  dis- 
equilibration,  next  takes  up  the  stigmas  or  charac- 
teristic marks  of  degeneration.  From  this  he  passes 
to  the  study  of  the  inferior  degenerates,  of  which 
idiots  are  a  perfect  type,  then  to  that  of  epilepsy, 
hysteria,  neursesthenia,  psychopathia,  morbid  im- 
pulse, morbid  emotionalism,  and  finally  the  rela- 
tion of  degeneration  to  crime.  All  of  these  studies 
yield  most  valuable  results. 

Pursuing  such  lines  as  these,  we  know  exactly 
what  we  are  doing,  and  may  ultimately  arrive  at  a 
statement  of  facts  which  will  disclose  a  tendency, 
and  be  of  service  to  the  world  as  helping  todisiover 
a  proper  cure.  The  fact  that  this  study  is  almost  a 
completely  new  one,  and  that  we  are  only  now  be- 
ginning to  see  things  in  their  true  light,  hv  no 
means  proves  the  previous  non-existence  of  just 
such  conditions.  It  only  proves  our  ignorance  of 
them  and  of  the  scientific  means  of  discovering 
their  causes  and  consequences.  This  is  much  more 
helpful  than  any  biting  chapter  on  the  French  Im- 

{iressionistfl,  or  such  declarations  as  those  of  Lom- 
iroso  to  the  general  effect  that  Buddha,  Zoroaster, 
Jesus,  Mohammed,  Alexamler,  C.Tsar,  Napoleon, 
and  Newton,  for  instance,  were  all  degenerates,  and 
that  all  genius  is  a  mark  of  ill  health,  and  the 

feninses   and   criminals  all    first  cousins,  if   not 
rotliers,  in  kind. 
The  work  of  the  genuine  scientist  in  this  depart- 


ment is  something  infinitely  greater  and  better  and 
a  thousand  times  more  ditficult  than  that  of  writere 
like  Nordau,  who  certainly  suffers  from  as  dire  an 
attack  of  graphoinania  as  any  of  the  victims  of  his 
acrid  pen.  During  the  last  twenty  years  or  so  these 
studies  have  been  pursued  with  great  patience  and 
determination  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  and 
especially  in  the  last  countrj'.  They  have  not  re- 
ceived much  attention  in  England,  and  have  re- 
ceived almost  none  here.  They  are  now  being  con- 
ducted in  concert  with  the  work  of  the  new  school 
of  criiniuologiets  and  alienists,  who  are  working  a 
revolution,  of  which  we  in  this  country  do  not  as  yet 
at  all  apprehend  the  importance,  not  only  in  the  en- 
tire theory  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  butin  prison 
and  asylum  practice  as  well.  With  this  there  has 
come  in  a  new  and  finer  quality  of  humanity, 
springing  out  of  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  in 
most  cases  of  degeneration,  whether  they  take 
shape  in  the  tendency  to  commit  crime,  the  ten- 
dency to  insanity,  or  the  tendency  to  suicide,  they 
are  quite  independent  of  any  voluntary  purpose,  or 
any  actual  and  properly  punishable  re»ponsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  actors.  They  are  patients  rather 
than  culprits,  and  are  to  be  "  treated"  rather  than 
"punished." 

ROMANCE  AND  TRAGEDY. 

The  Pension  Office  is  a  bonanza  for  romance 
writers  if  they  only  knew  it,  writes  a  Washington 
correspondent.  Last  week  developed  a  romance 
that  is  uncommonly  queer.  A  lady  in  Connecticut 
made  an  application  for  a  widow's  pension,  and  in 
the  regular  order  of  business  it  went  to  the  files 
where  the  records  are  kept  alphabetically,  and  as 
her  name  commences  with  X,  an  unusual  letter, 
there  were  few  applicants  in  her  class.  The  record 
clerk  glanced  over  the  list  without  any  particular 
motive,  but  noticed  that  a  man  with  the  same 
name  was  already  drawing  a  pension,  which  was 
granted  him  in  1873,  and  is  being  paid  through  the 
Calitornia  agency.  It  required  only  a  few  moments' 
search  to  discover  that  the  record  in  the  two  cases 
was  identical,  not  only  the  same  name,  but  the 
same  regiment  and  company.  The  woman  offered 
no  proof  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  but  her  aflS- 
davit  set  forth  that  she  had  not  seen  or  heard  of 
him  since  the  war,  and  to  the  best  of  her  knowl- 
edge and  belief  he  had  been  killed  in  battle.  A 
letter  was  written  to  her  stating  that  a  man  of  the 
same  name  and  service  as  her  husband  was  already 
drawing  a  pension  for  wounds  received  in  the  war, 
and  by  return  mail  came  a  spirited  inquiry  for  his 
whereabouts.  She  said  that  she  had  been  mourn- 
ing his  death  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  if 
the  pension  people  would  assist  her  in  locating  him 
she  would  make  it  very  hot  for  the  truant  spouse. 

As  it  is  played  in  the  police  courts,  the  drama  of 
life  sometimes  has  deiitlis  of  pathos  that  art  cannot 
reach.  A  iews  days  ago,  says  the  New  York  World, 
an  old  woman  appeared  before  Justice  Taintor  to 
complain  of  her  drunken  son.  She  wanted  him 
committed  for  a  short  time  to  be  out  of  the  way  of 
temptation.  Her  face  was  furrowed  by  care  and 
suffering  and  scarred  somewhat  by  worse.  "The  or- 
deal evidently  wrenched  her  faithful  old  heart  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  stalwart  brute  of  a  boy 
knew;  atd  when  it  came  to  swearing  to  the  com- 
plaint she  broke  down  completely,  and  with  sobs 
and  tears  could  only  say,  "Oh,  Johnny,  my  boy, 
my  boy,  I  can't  do  it.  Oh,  what  makes  you  drink?" 
Then  her  emotions  were  too  much  for  her,  and  she 
fell  over  upon  the  floor.  They  carried  her  out  per- 
functorily into  the  hall,  where  she  would  not  inter- 
rupt the  grinding  of  the  mill.  A  policeman  re- 
spectfully disposed  her  old  dress  about,  her  feet  and 
they  sent  for  the  police  surgeon  and  an  ambulance. 
Johnny  came  out  of  the  court-room  and  spoke  to 
her.  But  she  was  very  quiet  now,  and  would  not 
disturb  anybody.  Wlieii  the  surgeon  arrived  he 
tried  to  restore  her.  Then  he  stood  up,  and  said 
to  Johnny,  "Your  mother  is  dead.  You  have 
broken  her  heart." 


Mr.  Benjamin  James  was  a  solicitor.  He  was  a 
clever  man,  and  he  was  also  a  clever  solicitor. 
When  he  had  a  case  in  hand  he  either  lost  it  or 
else  he  won  it  Sometimes  it  was  the  one  wav,  and 
sometimes  the  other.  But  it  was  usually  tlie  for- 
mer. As  there  were  two  possibilities  to  the  con- 
clusion of  any  action,  so  he  had  two  forms  of  an- 
nouncing the  results  to  his  clients.  If  he  was  suc- 
cessful he  wrote : 

"  Mr.  J.  B.  Brown  (Re  Brown  v.  Smith) : 

"Sra — I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  I  have 
to-day  won  this  action. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"Besj.uiin  James." 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  lost  the  case,  he  wrote: 
"  Mr.  B.  J.  Smith  (Re  Smith  v.  Brown) : 

"  Sir — I  regret  to  inform  you  that  you  have  to- 
day lost  this  action. 

"Yours  faithfully, 
— Judy.  •'  BE.>iJA.\ic«-  James." 


ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


OF  BOOKS  AND  THEIR  MAKERS. 

The  Kev.  J.  K.  Scott,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman 
of  this  city,  has  printed  a  paper  recently  read  be- 
fore the  Presbytery  of  this  city,  entitled,  ".-ocial- 
ism:  What  is  it?  Is  it  Christian?  "  The  author 
is  a  Christian  socialist  of  the  Kingsley  and  Maurice 
school,  and  his  exposition  of  the  general  principles 
of  this  social  philosophy  is  clear  and  well  put.  He 
points  out  to  those  of  the  Rev.  C.  O.  Brown  type 
the  difference  between  socialism  and  anarchism, 
and  makes  a  plea  for  a  broader  pulpit  which  his 
brethren  will  do  well  to  heed.  He  goes  to  the  very 
root  of  the  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  churches 
when  he  asks  for  the  reason  of  their  unpopularity 
with  the  masses.  "  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  com- 
mand to  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  ia  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  economic  conditions  in  which  we 
live?  And  yet  the  church,  as  a  whole,  accepts, 
endorses,  and  defends  these  conditions.  Can  we 
ever  hope  to  reach  the  masses  until  this  inconsist- 
ency is  put  away?  M'ell-to-do  business  men  listen 
witu  composure  and  approval  to  sermons  on  '  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  tliy  God  with  all  thy  heart.' 
That  ia  a  lofty  theme,  high  in  the  spiritual  realms 
of  thought  and  life.  It  brings  no  suggestion  of  earth 
or  earthly  things,  but  when  the  second  text,  which 
is  like  unto  it — 'thy  neighbor  as  thyself,'  is  taken 
up,  a  sense  of  uneasiness  and  weariness  steals  over 
the  cushioned  sanctuary.  The  preacher  himself  is 
often  perplexed  to  know  just  how  to  manage  the 
subject.  An  impression  lurks  in  his  mind,  and 
creeps  over  the  pews,  that  something  not  designed 
for  much  practical  obedience  on  earth  must  have 
been  meant  by  the  text.  The  feeling  is,  it  may  do 
for  heaven  where  the  conditions  will  be  more  favor- 
able, but  an  attempt  to  put  it  into  actual  practice 
here  and  now  would  simply  take  all  the  life  out  of 
business,  and  make  financial  success  an  impossibil- 
ity. Is  it  a  wonder  that  men  who  work  and  men 
who  can  find  uo  work,  the  ragged  and  wretched  and 
hungry  multitudes,  turn  away  from  the  church 
where  members  call  Christ  their  Saviour,  but  do  not 
believe  in  the  practicability  of  the  Golden  Rule  in 
the  world's  business  and  social  life?  " 

In  the  death  of  Gustav  Freytag  German  litera- 
ture loses  one  of  its  most  venerable,  picturesque, 
and  interesting  figures,  writes  Hamilton  W.  Mabie, 
the  literary  critic  of  The  Outhok.  He  was  a  native 
of  Prussian  Silesia  and  was  elucated  at  the  Univer- 
sities of  Breslau  and  Berlin.  His  family  was  of 
high  social  distinction.  For  eight  years  he  waa  a 
prival-docent  at  Breslau,  lecturing  on  German  lan- 
guage and  literature.  He  then  went  to  Leipsic, 
where,  in  conjunction  with  Julian  Schmidt,  he  es- 
tablished "Die  Grenzboten"  (The  Frontier  Mes- 
sengers), and  continued  as  its  editor  for  twenty 
years.  He  had  already  begun  the  writing  of  poems, 
dramas,  and  stories.  As  a  poet  he  was  not  remark- 
able, but  his  comedies  proved  instant  and  brilliant 
successes.  Of  these  the  best  are  "Graf  Walde- 
mar,"  "  DerGelehrte,"  and,  above  all,  "Die  Jour- 
nalisten."  iMore  popular  still  were  his  novels. 
"Sollund  Haben,"  translated  into  English  under 
the  title  of  "  Debit  and  Credit,"  has  gone  through 
nearly  forty  editions.  It  was  followed  but  not 
equaled  by  "Die  Verlorene  Handschrilt"  (The 
Lost  Manuscript),  and  the  seven  volumes  calkd 
"  Die  Ahnen  "  (The  Ancestors),  a  series  illustrat- 
ing German  history  from  the  earliest  to  the  present 
time.  Mot  long  ago  Freytag's  "Technik  des 
Dramas  "  was  published  in  an  English  translation. 
His  last  book  to  create  much  discussion  was  "  Der 
Kronprinz,"  a  charact<'r-study  of  the  late  Emperor 
Frederick,  with  whom  Freytag  had  been  intimately 
associated.  This  picture  appropriately  closed  his 
half-dozen  volumes  of  '*  Bilder  aus  dem  Leben  des 
Deutschen  Volkes,"  in  which  we  find  the  most  sali- 
ent evidences  of  that  color,  that  personal  touch, 
that  loyalty,  sturdiness,  and  national  si>irit,  which 
distinguish  true  Teutons  everywhere.  In  his  earli- 
est poems  and  plays,  as  well  as  in  his  latest  histor- 
ical novels  and  re\dews,  Fr.-ytag  constantly  dis- 
played these  qualities,  and  hence  his  writings  were 
always  of  real  ethical  and  social  significance.  He 
served  in  the  French  campaign,  and  for  several 
years  was  a  member  of  the  Reichstag.  He  expe- 
rienced many  other  vicissitudes  of  personal  and 
national  life,  the  lessons  of  w^hich  he  incorporated 
into  his  books  with  graphic  efifect.  His  great  fault 
in  w'riting  was  his  diffuseness.  While  few  would 
be  willing  to-day  to  follow  either  Freytag's  style  or 
his  character-drawing — already  the  one  seems 
stilted  and  the  other  incomplete — his  best  work 
will  long  last  as  a  monument  of  conscientious  liter- 
ary accomplishment. 

At  the  Century  Club  in  New  York,  not  long  ago, 
Paul  Dana,  son  of  the  editor  of  the  Sun,  brought 
low  the  pride  of  Richard  Harding  Davis.  Eugene 
Field  tells  the  story  and  delights  evidently  in 
Davis's  confusion.  They  say  that  Mr.  Davis  does 
not  make  a  practice  of  honoring  Tom,  Dick,  and 


Harry  with  his  attentions.  On  this  particular 
occasion  he  was  flatteringly  gracious  to  Mr.  Paul 
Dana.  Instead,  however,  of  appearing  pleased 
with  this  attention,  Mr.  Dana  seemed  to  he  embar- 
rassed, if  not  actually  annoyed.  After  Mr.  Davis 
had  passed  on  Mr.  Dana  stood  lost  in  thought,  as  if 
he  were  wondering  who  the  dickens  that  effusive 
young  man  w  as.  Presently  he  seemed  to  pluck  up 
courage,  and  he  followed  Davis  to  where  the  latter 
had  withdrawn.  "  You  will  pardon  me,"  i-aid  Mr. 
Dana,  "  but  althoUf.'h  1  am  quite  sure  1  know  you, 
and  although  your  face  is  very  familiar  to  me,  1  am 
wholly  unable  to  recall  your  name."  Mr.  Davis 
was  embarrassed,  of  course,  but  he  bowed  and 
smiled  urbanely.  "  Davis  is  my  name,"  said  he, 
graciously,  "  Richard  Harding  Davis."  "  Davis? 
Davis? "  echoed  Mr.  Dana,  thoughtfully;  "cer- 
tainly— ah,  yes,  now  I  remember.  Richard  Hard- 
ing Davis,  the  re]>orter,  I  believe?"  The  wit- 
nesses to  this  little  incident  say  that  Mr.  Davis  was 
vastly  humiliated  thereby. 

Some  time  ago  many  readers  of ' '  Harper's  Young 
People  "  constituted  themselves  an  "Order  of  the 
Round  Table,"  and  at  the  World's  Fair  held  a  re- 
union. The  membership  has  come  to  be  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million.  Their  work  consists  in  organ- 
izing local  societies  which  form  the  nucleus  of 
school  and  town  libraries,  in  getting  up  entertain- 
ments, in  studying  flowers  and  minerals,  in  trad- 
ing postage-stamps,  and  in  holding  exhibitions  of 
photographs.  The  order  has  now,  in  a  way,  swal- 
lowed the  magazine,  inasmuch  as  the  publishers  of 
"  Harper's  Y'ouug  People  "  have  changed  the  name 
of  that  periodical  to  "Harper's  Round  Table." 

Mr.  John  Murray  says  that  the  always  modest 
Charles  Darwin  once  brought  a  manuscript  to  Mur- 
ray, senior.  La3'ing  it  on  the  table,  the  famous 
naturalist  said:  "Mr.  Murray,  her.e  is  a  book 
which  has  cost  me  many  years  of  hard  labor,  the 
preparation  of  it  has  afforded  me  the  greatest  inter- 
est, but  I  can  hardly  hope  that  it  will  prove  of  any 
interest  to  the  general  public.  Will  you  bring  it 
out  as  you  have  my  other  books?  "  The  manu- 
script was  the  author's  celebrated  W'ork  on  "Earth- 
worms." It  was  published,  and  in  three  months 
had  already  reached  a  fifth  edition. 

Mr.  Robert  Bridges,  "  Droch  "  of  Life,  is  about  to 
bring  out,  under  the  title  of  "Suppressed  Chaptei a," 
a  volume  of  literary  criticism.  It  will  deal  with 
the  authors  of  the  day — with  men  like  Du  Maurier, 
Crawford,  and  Kipling.  Hardy's  "  Tess "  and 
Meredith's  "  Lord  Ormont  and  His  Aminta,"  will 
be  touched  upon  in  the  book,  and  every  popular 
writer,  in  short,  will  be  criticized,  praised  and,  sat- 
irized within  its  paj;es.  Two  of  these  chapters 
have  already  appeared  in  the  Letter. 

Mr.  Ruskin  has  often  been  heard  to  tell  this 
story  about  the  author  of  ".The  Idyls  of  the  King:" 
"  An  intimate  friend  of  the  poet  set  himself  to  find 
out  all  the  rules  of  Tennyson's  versification,  and 
collected  together  from  his  verses  an  immense 
number  of  laws  and  examples.  'Look  here,'  said 
he,  '  what  wonderful  laws  you  observe! '  '  It's  all 
true,'  replied  the  poet,  '  I  do  observe  them,  but  I 
never  knew  it.' " 

The  French  understand  how  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  notable  names  in  literature  and  art  as 
well  as  those  in  the  world  of  politics.  What  one  of 
their  towns  is  without  its  Rue,  Avenue,  or  Place 
Victor  Hugo?  Other  great  men  have  been  propor- 
tionately honored.  Among  the  names  recently 
given  to  new  streets  in  Paris  appear  Taine,  About, 
Feuillet,  Maupassant,  Meissonier,  and  Gounod. 

A  very  interesting  book,  dealing  with  the  history 
and  various  forms  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  will 
form  the  next  volume  of  Macmillan  &  Co.'s  "  Ex- 
Libris  Series."  It  is  written  by  Edward  F.  Strange, 
and  forms  a  handbook  of  lettering,  complied  for  the 
use  of  artists,  designers,  handicraftsmen,  and  stu- 
dents, with  complete  historical  and  practical  de- 
scriptions. 

In  The  University  of  California  Magazine  the  Ber- 
keley institution  at  last  has  a  publication  worthy 
of  so"  exceptionally  good  a  college.  The  May  num- 
ber will  compare  well  with  any  of  the  magazines  of 
much  older  universities ;  indeed,  there  is  not  an 
article  in  it  that  would  be  unworthy  the  pages  of  a 
literary  journal  of  general  circulation.  ^ 

Prof.  Emerson's  work  on  the  history  of  the  En- 
glish language,  which  is  in  great  demand  both  in 
England  and  in  the  colonies,  has  gone  already  into 
its  second  American  edition. 

Mr.  William  Watson  has  just  published  the  long- 
est lyrical  poem  which  he  has  yet  written.  It  is  in 
rhymed  elegiacs,  and  is  entitled,  "  A  Hymn  to  the 
Sea." 

The  late  Prime  Minister  of  Austria,  Count  Taaffe, 
has  written  a  novel  which  is  about  to  appearunder 
the  title  of  "  Political  Portraits." 

Paul  Fenimore  Cooper,  a  son  of  the  novelist,  re- 
cently died  at  Albany,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one. 

Paul  Bourget's  next  novel  will  be  called  En 
Marche. 


ADVERTISKMENTS. 


DCCinENTaL   HaTEL, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

A  QUIET  HOME,  CENTRALLY  LOCATED. 

FOR      THOSE     WHO     APPEECIATE     COMFORT     AND 
AITESTION. 

WM.     B.    HOOPER,    Manager. 


THE    PRESS    CLIPPIH-a   BUREAU, 

510  MONTGOMEKV  ST..  3.  F. 


TELEPHONE.  Main  ICIi 

MRS.  NETTIE     LJ  A  I  D 
HARRISON'S      nMlrv 

INVIGORATOR 


Stops  advance  of  Grayuess,  In- 
duces Vigorous  Secretion  of  the 
Natural  ColoriDg  Pigment. 

Continued  application  causes 
Kich  and  Luxurious  Hair  to 
Grow  on  Bald  Heada. 

Is  Guaranteed  to  be  Better  than 
any  other  Hair  Vigor  made. 


Free  from  any  Poisou 

PRICE.  $1.00. 
Sold  by  ail  Druggists. 

MRS      NETTIE      HARRl,50N 

40  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco   C 


ORDER     TO     SHOW     CAUSE. 

In  the  Superior  Court  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Pran- 


verified,  praying  for  an  order  and  decree  of  this  Court  that 
the  administrator  of  said  estate  be  directed  and  authorized 
to  convey  to  him,  said  Moffett,  that  certain  real  estate  of 
said  estate  situate  in  the  town  of  Berkeley,  County  of  Ala- 
meda, and  more  particularly  described  In  said  petition  it  is 
therefore  ordered  by  the  said  Court  that  Tuesday  the  4th 
day  of  June,  1895,  at.  10  o'clock  a.  m.  on  said  day,  be  and 
hereby  is  the  time,  and  the  Court-room  of  said  Superior 
Court^  Department  No.  10  thereof,  at  the  New  City  Hall  in 
the  City  and  Coxmty  of  San  Francisco,  be  and  hereby  is  the 
place,  appointed  forbearing  said  petition;  and  that  notice 
thereof  be  published  at  least  four  successive  weeks  before 
such  hearing  in  the  Arthur  McEwen's  Letter  a  news- 
paper printed  and  published  in  said  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco. 

It  is  further  ordered  by  said  Court  that  all  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  estate  of  said  deceased  appear  before  said 
Superior  Court  at  said  time  and  place  aforesaid,  to  show 
cause  why  such  order  and  decree  of  this  Court  should  not 
be  granted  to  said  Moffett,  directing  and  authorizing  the 
conveyance  of  said  real  estate  to  said  Moffett 

Dated  May  3,  1895. 

CHARLES  W.  SLACK, 

„  „   „  Judge  of  Suoerior  Court. 

Beattt  &  Beattt,  Attorneys  for  Petitioner. 

NOTICE    TO   CREDITORS. 

Estate  of  Harry  Brown,  deceased. 

Notice  is  hereby  Kivea  by  the  undersigned,  A,  0.  Freese 
Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  Harry  Brown,  deceased  to' 
the  Creditors  of.  and  all  peisons  having  claims  against,  the 
said  deceased,  to  exhibit  them  with  the  necefrsary  vouchers 
within  four  (4)  months  after  the  first  publication  of  this 
notice,  to  the  said  administrator,  at  his  office,  319  Pine 
strtet,  San  Francioco.  California,  the  same  being  his  place 
for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  said  estate  in  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California 

.  ^     -    .  .     .         ,   .     X,  A-  ^'-  FREESE, 

Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  Harry  Brown,  deceased 

Dated  at  San  Francisco,  April  22.  lRa5.  ^^-ww^^u. 

J.  D.  Sullivan,  Attorney  for  Administrator, 

319  Piue  street,  Sou  Francisco,  Cal. 


NOTICE    TO    CREDITORS. 

Estate  of  Charles  Audlauer,  deceased. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned.  Administrate: 
of  the  Estate  ol  ihe  said  deceased,  to  the  creditors  of  and  all 
persons  having  claims  against,  the  said  deceased,  to  exhibit 
them  with  the  nocesaary  vouchers,  within  four  (4)  months 
after  the  first  publication  of  this  notice,  to  the  said  Admlnlp 
trator  at  liis  office.  319  Flue  street,  Sau  Francisco,  California 
the  same  being  his  place  for  the  transaction  of  the  I'Usiness 
of  the  said  esiRte  In  the  City  and  County  of  Sau  Francisco 
State  of  California. 

A.    C.  FREESE, 
Adralnlstra  tor  of  the  Kstate  of  Charles  Audlauer.  deceoAed 

Dated  at  Sau  FranclhCo.  April  \,  1895. 

J.  D.  Rui-LiVAN,  Attorney  for  Administrator, 

81'J  iMne  street,  San  Francisco.  California. 


ARTHUR      McEWEN'8    LETTER. 


A  OAT  SHOW  AND  BICYCLE  TEA. 

Large  Matters  Which   Absorb    the   Attention  of  New 
Yorli's  Aristocracy. 

New  York,  May  9,  1895. 

We  have  had  baby  shows,  dog  shows,  horse 
shows,  poultry  shows,  flower  shows,  food  shows, 
bicycle  shows,  carriage  shows,  monkey  shows, 
Buffalo  Bill  shows,  and  inuumerable  other  shows, 
but  the  fad  for  shows  has  now  certainly  rc;iclied  its 
climax  in  a  cat  show.  A  hundred  cats  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  eating,  sleeping,  meowing,  and  being  ad- 
mired in  the  concert  hall  of  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den. It  is  not  a  large  exhibition  for  a  national 
one,  but,  as  the  management  has  told  the  world,  it 
is  larger  already  than  the  first  cat  show  given  in 
London,  and  that  announcement  has  re-estab- 
lished national  pride.  For  a  greater  part  these  are 
aristocratic  cats,  both  as  to  their  domiciles  and 
their  blood— they  come  from  old  lines  of  successful 
predatorians  and  now  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the 
men  of  similar  nature.  The  Burdens  and  the 
Aslors  and  the  Townsends  and  the  Havemeyers 
and  the  Harrimans  and  the  Hewitts  have  given  up 
their  pet  cats  for  three  days,  that  the  world  may 
know  they  are  scratched  by  nails  of  extraordinary 
quality.  There  are  cats  with  soft  fur  and  (ur  like 
bristles,  cats  with  t.iils  like  monkeys,  and  tailless 
cats,  cats  with  moustaches  like  John  A.  Logan's 
and  cats  as  smooth  faced,  or  almost  so,  as  Bob  In- 
gersoU,  cats  striped,  streaked,  spotted,  dotteil, 
starred  and  barred  and  diamonded  in  all  colors, 
ami  cats  pure  white  and  jet  black.  One  cat  looks 
like  Paderewski  and  another  resembles  the  Presi- 
dent. Some  have  been  trained  t  j  do  clever  tricks, 
and  all  ar.!  evidently  quite  pleased  with  being  the 
objects  of  so  much  attention.  This  show,  be  it 
known  to  the  West,  is  not  some  fakir's  scheme;  it 
is  the  expression  of  a  standing  principle  with  our 
society  to  show  to  the  world  its  precious  belongings 
that  all  may  envy.  It  is  difficult  to  think  of  any 
kind  of  article  possessed  by  the  fortunate  few 
which  has  not  had  its  exhibition.  Only  a  week  has 
passed  since  the  same  people  who  now  exhibit 
their  cats  had  their  fans  and  laces  displayed  in 
Ortgie's  gallery.  Tlieir  jewels  and  backs  they  ex- 
hibit in  the  opera  house,  their  portraits  in  the  gal- 
leries, their  taste  in  a'ltheydo.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  at  no  time  is  a  New  York  fashionable  estab- 
lishment complete,  some  particular  part  of  it  being 
always  on  show  somewhere. 

■The  latest  means  of  sell-exhibition  for  charity's 
sake  13  the  bicycle  tea.  One  such  was  given  last 
Saturday  at  Clarcmont.  Why  it  was  called  a 
bicycle  tea  no  one  knows,  save  that  somebody  or 
other  in  England  lias  given  a  bicycle  tea.  It  was  a 
lawn  party  at  which  the  Burdens  and  the  Town- 
sends  and  the  Hewitts  and  the  Coopers  and  the 
other  real  people  condescended  to  talk  with  ordi- 
nary mortals  at  an  average  price  of  twe:ity-five  cents 
per  word — cable  rales.  A  beautiful  hillside  was 
enclosed  with  a  wire  fence,  and  booths  for  the  sell- 
ing of  tea,  ices,  and  confections  were  placed  about. 
To  enter  within  this  little  patch  of  ground,  which 
any  day  one  can  tramp  over  free  of  charge,  cost  two 
dollars.  And,  as  tlie  old  Barnum  joke  goes,  to  get 
out  cost  twice  as  much.  A  thousand  people,  who 
otherwise  could  never  get  within  speaking  distance 
of  the  envied  few,  gladly  paid  their  money  for  the 
privilege  of  being  handed  an  ice  by  Mrs.  Cooper 
Hewitt,  and  being  able  afterward  to  speak  of  her 
as  an  old-time  friend.  As  for  the  bicycle  feature, 
the  only  bicyclers  present  were  a  few  members  ol 
that  much  boomed  organization  known  as  the 
Micheaux  Club,  and  perhaps  a  dozen  other  young 
men  and  women,  the  men  in  knickerbockers  and 
the  women  in  skirts,  not  a  bloomer  to  be  seen 
The  rolling  ground  was  dotted  with  dandelions  and 
yellow  violets,  the  booths  were  picturesque  and  the 
women  handsome  and  well-gowned — the  picture  was 
altogether  beautiful,  but  it  might  just  as  well  have 
been  called  a  dogcart  tea,  for  as  many  came  in  the>e 
vehicles  as  on  wheels.  Still  there  is  a  meaning  to 
the  title.  By  giving  a  bicycle  tea  society  has 
stamped  the  bicycle  with  the  mark  of  its  approval. 
Until  this  season  it  has  not  been  really  proper  to 
wheel,  though  some  bold  spirits,  out  of  love  of 
sport,  and  some  fat  persons,  out  of  need  of  exer- 
cise, have  dared  to  bike  in  past  seasons.  It  will 
comfort  many  wh  i  have  taken  to  the  n  heel,  and 
induce  others  to  do  so,  no  doubt,  to  know  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  question  as  to  its  being  good 
form  to  ride  a  bicycle.  But  bloomers  are  not 
allowed.  'To  Mr.  J.  J.  Van  Alen,  the  worthy  gen- 
tleman whom  President  Cleveland  honored  with 
an  appointment  to  Italy,  is  due  most  of  the  credit 
for  breaking  down  the  anti-wheeling  opinion.  I 
have  been  told  that  his  array  of  Knglish  authori- 
ties wou'd  have  convinced  a  common  law  court. 
The  noon  carriage  parade  at  Newport  is  this  year 
to  be  supplemented  with  afternoon  and  perhajis 
evening  bicycle  rides.    Society  has  been  forced  to 


aiL-ept  the  p'.el  i-ian  wheel.  Another  grand  triumph 
for  democracy ! 

More  interest  is  being  taken  in  Richard  Mans- 
field's experiment  as  a  manager  than  in  any  other 
stage  matter  in  the  town.  There  are  still  two  fac- 
tions, as  there  always  have  been, concerning  Mans- 
lield — one  predicting  success,  the  other  failure.  So 
far  both  sides  can  say,  "  I  told  you  so."  Up  to 
Tuesday  evening  Mansfiehl  had  played  from  his  old 
repertoire,  and  had  pleased  all.  On  that  evening 
lie  tried  two  experiments — a  new  play  and  a  public 
dress  rehearsal.  The  play  proved  a  poor  thing,  and 
the  dress  rehearsal  was  nothing  more  than  an 
every  day  performance  plus  a  prompter  on  the 
stage.  Tiie  house  was  crowded  with  those  who  ex- 
pected to  learn  how  Mansfield  trained  his  people  on 
the  stage,  but  they  saw  a  fairly  smooth  and  alto- 
gether formal  performance. 

If  Miss  Minna  Gale,  the  Shakespearean  actress, 
is  remembered  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where,  I  be- 
lieve, she  was  seen  with  Bojth,  and  later  as  a  star, 
her  admirers  will  regret  to  learn  that  her  husband, 
Mr.  Haynes,  the  local  agent  of  a  large  insurance 
company,  has  been  forced  to  resign  his  position, 
owing  to  the  indebtedness  which  he  incurred,  be- 
fore his  marriage,  as  Miss  Gale's  financial  backer. 
It  is  now  generally  known  that  Mr.  Haynes  bor- 
rowed nearly  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  ])Ut 
his  lady-love  upon  the  road  in  proper  style  and 
keep  her  there  during  two  seasons  of  loss.  It  was 
a  measure  of  economy  on  Mr.  Haynes's  part  to 
marry  Mis^  Gale  and  retire  her  as  a  star.  Thepub- 
lic  may  benefit  by  Mr.  Haynes's  misfortune,  as 
Mrs.  Haynes  will  probably  return  to  the  stage. 

FlNDLEV, 


DEPEW   AND   HILL    ON   FREE   SILVER. 

A  Chauncey  Depew  story  is  supposed  to  be  a  very 
amusing  yarn.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  Depew  joke 
is  generally  a  poor  rehash  of  some  antiquated 
newspaper  or  encyclopedia  story.  When  this 
standing  candidate  for  the  Presidency  returned 
from  the  West  a  few  days  ago  he  gave  an  interview 
to  the  New  York  papers  on  the  silver  question,  in 
the  course  of  which  this  most  pitiable  attempt  at 
humorous  illustration  is  made;  he  calls  it  a  good 
story : 

"  This  silver  craze  reminds  me  of  a  good  story 
which  I  heard  not  long  ago.  There  were  two  fel- 
lows in  business  at  one  time.  They  were  of  an 
ignorant  type,  but  had  a  good  deal  of  business 
acumen.  However,  by  bad  investments  and  a  de- 
sire to  expand,  they  became  so  bjdly  involved  that 
they  were  compelled  to  make  an  assignment. 
When  they  counted  up  the  assets  and  liabilities, 
they  found  that  they  had  about  $Z5  left.  They 
thought  of  entering  into  another  business,  and  so 
set  their  heads  together.  No  result  came,  how- 
ever, and  they  decided  to  go  home  and  spend  a 
night  thinking  over  it,  and  confer  again  the  next 
day. 

"Now,  one  of  these  fellows  had  a  sweetheart, 
who  was  of  a  poetic  turn  <3f  mind.  Hewentaround 
there  to  seek  consolation,  and  she  started  reading 
poetry  to  him.  Finally  she  reached  that  beautiful 
poem  of  Longfellow's  entitled  '  The  Rainy  Day.' 
She  came  to  that  portion  which  spoke  of  '  behind 
the  clouds  the  sun  is  shining,'  and  then  came  to 
the  part  which  declared  that  each  dark  cloud  had  a 
silver  lining.  Her  listener  became  very  much  in- 
terested, and  borrowed  the  book  for  reference. 
Next  day  he  met  his  partner  with  his  face  aglow, 
and  showed  him  the  book.  He  suggested  that 
they  invest  the  remiiining  capital  in  a  balloon,  and 
go  up  and  scrape  off  a  few  balloon  loads  of  silver. 
The  other  consented,  and,  duly  equipped  and 
mysteriously  silent  as  to  their  mission  lest  some 
one  get  there  ahead  of  them,  they  set  out  on  their 
silver-gathering  excursion. 

"Eventually  they  struck  a  bank  of  dark  clouds. 
The  rain  came  down  in  torrents  and  they  were 
drenched.  Finally  they  p.apsed  through  them,  and 
began  to  look  on  the  other  side  for  llie  silver  lining. 
When  they  realized  it  was  only  a  poetic  expression, 
one  of  the  partners  sat  down  in  the  bottom  of  the 
car  and  said  monrnfnlly  : 

•' '  It  is  all  wrong.  VVe  were  pretty  nearly  In-oke 
1)etore.  Now  we  have  spent  every  cent  and  are 
drenched  besides.    It  is  a  swindle !' 

"That,"  said  Mr.  Depew,  "is  a  fair  illustration 
of  the  flights  of  fancy  of  the  silverites.  They  are 
wildly  struggling  after  a  poetic  Utopia,  and  their 
awakening  will  oe  as  dreary  and  miserable  as  the 
deluded  man  in  the  balloon." 

Senator  David  B.  Hill  reviewed  John  Bigelow's 
"Life  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden"  for  the  New  York 
TimfA.  devoting  a  considerable  part  of  his  review 
to  Tilden's  views  on  finance.  The  New  York  Sena- 
tor takes  the  occasion  to  express  his  own  opinions 
on  the  silver  question,  saying:  "  Whether  or  not 
e.visting  coinage  laws  can  be  safely  changed  so,  as  Til- 
den suggested,  that  both  silver  and  gold  can  be  used 
as  reserves  for  the  bases  of  the  currency,  and  as  a 
means  of  international  exchanges,  thereby  doubling 


all  over  the  world  the  quantity  of  the  precious 
metals  available  for  those  purposes,  is  a  fair  ques- 
tion for  debate.  The  National  Democracy  and  the 
New  York  Democracy  have  advocated  such  an 
effort  by  the  international  route.  Whether  Europe 
will  ever  unite  with  the  United  States  in  such  an 
elTort,  and  in  a  weight  ratio  that  we  can  accept,  I 
know  not.  I  hope  so!  Tiie  mere  maintenance  of 
the  price  of  silver  at  an  artificial  level  by  a  regu- 
lated system  of  governmental  purchasing  is  not  my 
ideal.  Let  it  be  real  bimctalism  and  free  bimetal- 
lic coinage  nearly  everywhere,  or  else  the  present 
single  gold  standard  with  single  coins  limited  in 
quantity,  rated  at  a  nominal  value  higher  than  the 
material  in  them.  If,  under  present  conditions, 
the  throwing  open  of  our  mints  to  silver,  done  by  us 
solitary  and  alone,  and  without  European  co-opera- 
tion, on  a  ratio  of  16  to  1,  will  not  bring  the  two 
metals  at  parity  in  price,  but  will  inflict  on  us  a 
flood  of  50-cent  full  legal-tender  silver  dollars,  then 
free  silver  coinage  would  be  an  injustice,  cruelty, 
folly,  and  madness  greater  even  than  scaling  down 
our  gold  dollar  to  one-half  of  26.8  grains,  and  mak- 
ing the  new  gold  dollars  a  full  legal  tender  for  all 
antecedent  debts.  The  New  York  Democracy  won't 
tolerate  that  I ' ' 


Mauvais',  7ti9  Market  St.    Sheet  Music  at  half- 
rice.    Pianos :  Decker  &  Son ;  Marshall  &  Wendell. 
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FAIR  PRICES. 


JAMES  H.   BARRY, 

PRINTER, 

"THE  STAR"   OFFICE,  419  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 

THE  POPULAR  BOOKSTORE 

CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH 
ANY  BOOK  IN  PRINT 

10  POST  STREET,  S.  F.,  OAL. 


CRESm  BLAHGA  SOUVENIO  ViNIHGES 

Gold  Medal,  Paris  Exposition,  lfi89. 
GolJ  Medal,  Midwinter  Fair,  1S31. 

No  banquet  or  dinner  is  complete  without 

Cresta  Blanca  wine. 
See  that  the  words  CRE3T.\  BLANCA  are 

on  every  bottle.     None  others  genuine. 

Send  for  new  price   list. 

CHAS.   A.    WETMORE, 

325  Pine  Street. 


DR.     H.    W.     HUNSAKER, 

Has  moved  to 

114    OKAKY     STKEET, 

And  Invites  his  friends  and  patrons  to  call  and  inspect  his 
iic'iv  offices.  General  Surgery  and  diseases  ol  the  Eve.  Ear, 
Nose  and  Throat  are  given  special  attention.  Office  Hours, 
12  to  3  and  7  to  8  p.  M.    Tclcptone  Main  X>1. 


DUNHAM,  CARRIGAN  &  HAYDEN  CO. 

Incorporated  FebruRiy  7th  1&S8. 

17  AND  )9  BealeISTm    18,  20,  22,  24aMAiN  St. 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

— lUrORTBRS  OP — 

HAIiBWilRE.  IROfI,  SIEEL  M  BRASS 


RAILROAD,  MINING    AND   MILL  ^SUPPLIES. 

IRON  PIPE,  TUBES,  FITTING,  ETC. 

NEW    YORK    OFFICE: 
107     CHAM.BERS    STRE:ET. 

LOUIS    FALKENAU, 
STATE    ASSAY    OFFICE, 

Removed  to 

434  CALIFORNIA  ST..        Near  Hontgomeiy, 

Sail.    Kranclsco. 


ARTHUR    McEWBN'S    LETTER. 


THE  TWADDLER. 

Of  course,  as  a  man  of  fashion,  I  have  the  pro- 
fouiKlest  re9|>ect  for  genius,  as  gtnius.  But,  begad, 
I  am  also  distinctly  awaro  of  the  line  that  divides 
us  from  artists— a  line  which  the  latter,  unfortu- 
nately, are  too  prone  to  forget.  Nothing  has  oc- 
curred in  a  long  time  that  so  clearly  demonstrates 
this  as  the  amazing  behavior  of  Ysaye  at  the 
Bohemian  Club  on  Tuesday  night.  We  invited 
him  to  be  our  guest  on  that  evening.  Why?  For 
two  reasons :  the  first  is  that  it  is  our  habit  to  in- 
vite all  visitors  who  are  distinguished  in  art  iind 
letters.  It  is  not  only  a  compliment  to  these 
favored  freaks  of  nature,  but  it  maintains  the 
club's  reputation  as  the  home  of  esprit  and  culture 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  There  is  a  worldwide  im- 
pression that  the  club  is  composed  exclusively  of 
writers,  painters,  fculptors,  aciors,  musicians,  and 
the  like.  If  that  were  true,  the  place  would  be  in- 
tolerable, for,  between  ourselves,  men  of  genius  are 
on  their  social  side  rather  dull  fellows,  and  not  too 
well  bred.  For  club  purposes,  our  membership  of 
lawyers,  merchants,  doctors,  and  young  million- 
aires is  in  all  ways  far  moredesirable.  But  the  de- 
lusion I  speak  of  is  exceedingly  useful,  as  it  gives 
the  club  distiuction  abroad.  Such  artists  and 
writers  as  we  admit  to  membership  are  kept  in 
their  places  and  do  very  well  to  amuse  us,  and 
when  we  have  literary  and  artistic  visitors  they  are 
useful  to  converse  with  the  guests.  The  second 
reason  for  the  invitation  to  Ysaye  was  that  we  de- 
sired to  give  the  wives  and  sisters  and  mothers  and 
sweethearts  of  our  members  a  treat.  The  prices 
asked  at  the  Baldwin  during  this  engagement  are 
monstrously  Uiah,  and  it  was  naturally  presumed 
that  the  confounded  fiddler  would  appreciate  the 
honor  done  him,  and  play  for  nothing.  He  was 
asked  as  a  viriuuso,  and,  hang  him,  if  he  didn't 
come  as  a  gentleman !  He  didn't  bring  his  fiddle 
along.  And,  actually,  it  was  only  when  the  ladies 
and  all  the  members  save  the  artistic  and  literary 
riti'-raff  had  gone  that  he  picked  up  a  violin  and  did 
what  he  was  asked  to  the  club  to  do. 

It  was  most  presumptuous— yes,  insolent — and, 
for  my  part,  1  would  see  Mr.  Ysaye  at  the  devil  be- 
fore I  would  pay  $2.50  to  go  to  the  Baldwin  to 
hear  him  play ;  though  that  is  what  his  impudent 
— and  I  believe  deliberate — misunderstanding  of 
the  meaning  of  his  invitation  to  the  club  compelled 
hundreds  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  do. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  Mr.  Ysaye,  notwithstand- 
ing his  extraordinary  talent — or  perhaps  because  of 
it — is  altogether  lacking  in  savoir  /aire  in  a  social 
sense.  For  myself,  1  never  am  at  a  loss  when 
asked  to  a  dinner  or  a  social  function  at  the  houses 
of  the  aristocracy  to  detect  whether  I  have  been 
thus  honored  in  my  private  capacity  or  as  a  Hllera- 
leur.  When  I  perceive  that  the  object  of  the  assem- 
blage is  intellectual,  and  not  for  pleasure,  at  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  I  draw  from  my  pocket  the  manu- 
script of  an  editorial  or  two  that  I  have  prepared 
for  the  Call,  and  read  them.  I  lose  no  caste  soci- 
ally by  thus  recognizing  my  dual  role  in  life,  for, 
thank  God,  my  position  is  too  well  assured  to  give 
me  the  doubts  and  qualms  which  must  distress  a 
wandering  tiddler.  Take  George  Bromley,  too.  I 
have  never  yet  encountered  him  at  a  sucial  gather- 
ing when  sooner  or  later  he  has  not  delighted  the 
company  with  his  turkey  dance ;  and  if  Dickman 
happens  to  be  present,  he  invariably  renders  "  My 
Red,  Red  Nose"  in  his  obliging  and  inimitable 
way.  Was  Joe  Redding  ever  known  to  refuse  to 
play  the  violin? 

There  are  those  who  say  that  it  was  too  much  to 
expect  Ysaye  to  give  $1200  or  $1500  worth  of 
music  in  return  for  a  Bohemian  Club  invitation. 
Naturally  a  gentleman  can  have  nothing  to  say  to 
persons  of  the  grade  who  thus  place  social  atten- 
tions on  a  sordid  financial  basis.  The  fact  that 
Ysaye  shares  their  view  is  a  perfect  proof  of  what 
I  say— that  though  a  great  artist  it  would  be  ab- 
surd, after  his  conduct,  to  consider  him  a  gentle- 


My  young  friend  Hearst,  of  the  Examiner,  shook 

y  hand  on  Thursday,  and  after  chatting  on  the 
slate  of  journalism  here,  informed  me  that  he  was 
going  abroad  again  within  a  few  days.  "  I  mean  to 
put  in  three  or  four  months  doing  France  and 
Spain,"  hesaid. 

"Jin  grnude  tenuef"  I  inquired,  languidly,  curl- 
ing my  moustache  (which  has  grown  once  more, 
and  I  shall  not  allow  Senator  Lynch  to  persuade 
me  to  shave  it  again). 

"Oh,  no,"  he  answered,  " I  shall  just  take  my 
wheel  and  my  secretary,  and  knock  about  at  ran- 
dom." 

"What's  your  object?"  I  inquired.  "Surely 
journalism  ought  to  afford  you  a  lot  of  amuse- 
ment." 

"It  does.  Persiflage,"  he  responded,  "but  the 
fact  is,  I'm  a  good  deal  worried  and  need  leisure. 
I  am  going  into  the  great  by-paths  of  Euroije  in  or- 
der to  think.    As  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Democra- 


tic party,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  make  up  my 
mind  as  to  this  silver  question  and  what  to  do 
about  that  fellow  Cleveland.  It  is  obvious,  you 
niust  confess,  that  we  must  do  a  good  deal  of  think- 
ing during  the  next  year  if  the  party  is  to  stand 
any  chance  of  success  in  1896." 

1  suggested  that  we  keep  up  a  regular  corresirond- 
cnce  during  his  absence,  so  that  we  might  have  the 
benefit  of  each  other's  thoughts;  for,  begad,  I 
agree  with  him  that  we  chiefs  of  the  Democracy 
will  h.ave  to  do  a  lot  of  thinking. 

Hearst  grasped  my  hand,  and  there  was  emotion 
in  his  voiie  as  he  said : 

"Thank  you,  Persiflage,  thank  you.  I  would 
have  suggested  this  had  I  not  feared  a  rebuff.  1 
need  your  counsel,  and  contact  with  a  matured 
mind  such  as  yours  will  be  of  inestinmhle  service 
to  a  young  man  like  myself." 

With  that  we  parted.  I  shall  relieve  him  of  all 
doubts  on  the  silver  question  with  my  first  letter. 
It  is  incomprehensible  to  me  how  there  can  be  any 
two  opinions  about  that. 

Nothing  reveals  a  man's  true  clniracter  like  af- 
fliction, and  within  the  past  few  days  my  respect 
for  the  Rev.  Dr.  Foute  of  Grace,  always  great,  has 
been  immensely  increased.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  when  a  music  committee,  composed  of  ladies 
of  the  very  highest  ton,  dismissed  Mrs.  Westwater 
from  the  choir,  she  asserted  that  she  liad  a  con- 
tract with  the  rector  providing  that  either  party 
niustgive  six  months'  notice  before  severing  the  con- 
nection. This,  mydear  friend,  the  Doctor,  denied  ; 
but  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Westwater  brought  suit 
for  breach  of  contract,  and  invited  his  jiastor  to 
take  the  stand  and  swear  to  his  denial,  offering  in 
that  case  to  dismiss  the  action  Dr.  Foute,  who  has 
a  Christian's  horror  of  secular  courts  and  all  conten- 
tion, ignored  the  offer,  or  rather  challenge,,  and 
made  lio  defense  to  the  suit,  which  consequently 
has  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  Westwaters  bv  de- 
fault. As  if  this  were  not  enough,  I  am  told  "that 
they  contemplate  bringing  an  action  for  heavy 
damages. 

"  Persiflage,  my  dear  Persiflage,  I  beg  of  you  not 
to  refer  to  this  painful  matter,"  said  the  divine 
when  I  extended  to  him  my  sympathy  on  Thurs- 
day. 

"But,  heaven  bless  us,  Doctor,"  I  cried,  "you 
must  show  fight.  You  have  now  by  a  decision  of 
court  been  placed  before  the  community  as  a — 
a— well,  as  a  person  indifferent  to  the  truth." 

He  shook  his  head,  and  murmured  some  texts  of 
Scripture  to  the  effect  that  we  should  return  good 
for  evil  and  bless  them  that  despitefully  use  us. 
I  lifted  my  hat  reverently  as  he  passed  on.  The 
sufferings  of  the  early  Christians  were  severe  to  be 
sure,  and  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  age  of 
martyrdom  is  passed,  but  if  you  could  have  seen 
that  sweet  and  humble  smile,  that  face  of  heavenly 
resignation,  demme  if  it  wouldn't  have  moved  you. 
I  believe  it  would  have  softened  even  the  stony 
hearts  of  the  Westwaters. 

Colonel  Andrews  and  I  are  getting  on  famously 
with  our  bicycles.  We  practice  only  after  sun- 
down, and  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Already 
we  have  had  a  number  of  charming  adventures, 
for  out  toward  Scott  street  lady  riders  in  bloomers 
are  numerous.  The  darkness  conceals  the  face 
while  it  sufficiently  reveals  the  form,  and  Andrews 
and  myself  are  naturally  taken  to  be  young  fellows. 
The  ladies  are  forever  getting  into  trouble  with 
their  wheels  and  we  spring  to  their  relief.  My 
prejudice  against  the  bicycle  costume  for  females 
has  quite  worn  away.  A  pretty  girl  shows  to  great 
advantage  in  it,  and  her  consciousness  of  being 
without  skirts  gives  her  a  debonnaire  spirit,  which 
reduces  the  difliculties  of  making  acquaintances. 
Between  ourselves —  But  Andrews  and  I,  by  the 
way,  have  taken  a  pledge  to  make  no  confidences 
to  others  than  ourselves.  I  can  ride  now  without 
more  than  a  fall  or  two  in  the  course  of  an  evening, 
and,  egad,  it  renews  one's  youth,  this  sense 
of  rapid  motion  and  the  knowledge  that  the  ladies 
about  take  one  to  be  still  in  his  twenties  and  a  gay 
blade.  Persiflage. 


At  a  recent  fashionable  wedding  in  New  York 
the  bridal  presents  were  all  ostentatiously  dis- 
played to  excite  the  envy  and  gratify  the  curiosity 
of  the  guests.  A  detective  in  plain  clothes  was  in 
the  room.  He  saw  a  well  known,  beautifully 
dressed  woman  go  up  to  the  table  and  begin  admir- 
ing and  commenting  on  the  beauty  of  everything 
with  great  enthusiasm.  She  picked  up  the  dia- 
mond bracelet  and  adroitly  concealed  it.  The  de- 
tective kept  his  eye  on  her,  and,  as  she  was  leaving 
the  house  to  get  into  her  carriage,  he  stepped  up  to 
her,  and  said:  "  Excuse  me,  madam,  but  haven't 
you  forgotten  to  leave  your  wedding  present? " 
She  was  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  pulled  herself 
together  with  that  consummate  alacrity  which 
amounts  to  genius  in  her  sex,  and  said  :  "  Oh,  yes. 
so  I  have.  Thank  you  very  much.  Very  good  of 
you,  indeed."  Then  she  calmly  swept  hack  to  the 
table  where  the  presents  were  displayed  and  de- 
posited the  bracelet  with  the  box  which  con- 
tained it. 
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CELEBRATE  THE  NEW  ERA 


BV  I'KIC.SENTIiVG  YOURSELF 
WITH  A  CASE  OF  THE  BEST 
WHISKY  MADE.  IT  IS 
CALLED 

Old   Pepper 

WHISKY 


JOS.     E.    PEPPER    &     CO. 

Lexin;5ton,    Kentucky. 
SOLE   AGENTS. 

CARROLL    &    CARROLL, 

306  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


OlEN    MAT    10. 


ANDERSON    SPRINGS, 

Middleton,  Lake  County. 

RaDUOED     RATES: 

ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS      is  00 

THKOUQH  TICKETS     'Tso 

Board  rrom  %\0  lo  »U  per  week. 

J.     ANDaRSON,    Prop, 

FOR  THE  BE.ST  VA.tttt?  ttt  H.4.TS  GO  TO 


'^ 


C.    HERRMANN     &     CO., 

The  only  Mauufacturin?  Ketailers  on  the  coast 
328    KEAKNY    STREET,  Near    rine 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


SAN  FRANVI.SCO    SAVINGS     UMOIf, 

532  California  Street. 
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Office  Hodbs,  6  a.  m.  to  3  p.  31 

receipt  of  depnsits  c 


lis  on  real  estate  security. 

Salurdav  evenings,  for 

ily,6:30  r.is. 


NOTICE    TO    CREDITORS. 

Estate  of  Patrick  Meehan,  deceased. 

^r'.'P"  w'!?''!''^  ^'■"?  ''y  "'«  "'"lersiEned,  Administrator 
with  the  Will  Annexed  of  the  Estate  of  the  said  deceased, 
to  the  Creditors  of,  and  all  persons  having  claims  against 
the  said  deceased,  to  exhibit  them  with  the  ueccssarv 
vouchers,  within  four  (41  mo:ilhs  after  th'  first  pubUcatfon 
o  this  notice,  to  the  sai^i  administrator  a"  bi^oSclt  Su 
Pine  street,  San  Eiauciaco,  California,  the  same  beimr  his 
place  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  said  estate 
in  the  City  and  County  ofSan  Francisco,  State  ot  Cnlifornia" 

■^m"' hLn"d''"^  "'"a""^  "'"  >'"'«-''<^'i.  of  the  Estate  of  Patrick 
Dated  at  San  Francisco,  May  15,  189.5. 
J.  D.  Sullivan,  Attorney  for  Administrator, 

319  Pine  street.  San  Francisco,  California. 


Order  to   Show  Cause    Why   Order  of  Sale   of  Real 
Estate  Should  Not  Be  Made. 

Callf'raia"'"^""'^  """"^  ^'  the  Uouuty  of  Alameda,  State  of 
In  the  matter  of  the  Estate  of  J.  B.  Whitcomb.  deceased 
It  appearing  to  the  said  Court  bv  the  petition  this  dav  iire- 
intedand  fi4ed_by  F.  K.  WhiK<..mlj,  Uie  ,.d.,,i,'ist"atr7rof  Ihe 
L  li.ran  order  of 
li  the  whole  or 

ti)  ttie  estate  of 

"  ^1  ;  it^ainst  the  said 
"  '  '-'-iiie'Csof  admlnis- 


Estate  of  J.  B  Whitcomb,  J.- 
sale  of  real  estate,  tliat  1 
some  portion  of  the  ren 
said  dtceased,  to  pay  tlit 
deceased,  fin  i  the  debts 
trati  — 


11  la  therefore  ordered  that  all  persnns  interested  in  the 
estate  of  said  deceased  appear  before  saiil  Superior  Court  on 
Monday,  the  third  day  of  June,  A.  D,,  IfitI,.  at  10  o'el  ek  a  m 
of  said  day,  at  the  Courtroom  of  s,ri!  >'.  nrt  Hrpiutiueu't 
No.  4,  at  the  Court-house  in  the  (*li\    .1  m,iM,i,i,i    '^<mi  and 

there  to  show  ciiuse  why  an  order  M .       tilcl  to 

the  administrator  to  sell  so  much  of  s      ii  i     i^Mhall 

be  necessary,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  01.1.  r '.  (.ni.;  iu-d  four 
successive  weeks  in  the  Berlieiey  Diuly  -Vdvucate,  a  news- 
piper  printed  aud  published  111  said  Alameda  County,  aud 
also  In  "AliTHUR  McKwEN'a  Lettbk,"  a  newspaper  printed 
and  published  m  the  City  and  County  of  San  Franoisoo. 

Dated  May  8rd,  1895. 

(Signed)  F.  B.  OODKN, 

Judge  of  the  Superior  Court, 


ARTHUR     McEWBN'S    LETTER. 


AMUSEMENTS. 

Tlie  opening  of  tlie  Columbia  Theatre  is  an  im- 
portant event  in  San  Francisco's  theatrical  his- 
tory. It  should  be  the  beginning  of  a  better  state 
of  affairs  here  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  stage, 
for  the  inauguration  of  a  western  stock  company 
with  headquarters  in  San  Francisco  is  bound  to 
be  beneficial,  apart  from  the  desirable  competition 
it  will  bring  about  with  the  Baldwin  and  the  Cali- 
fornia. It  will  make  us  more  independent  of  East- 
ern managers ;  it  w  ill  create  a  natural  home  mar- 
ket for  plays  by  local  authors,  and  it  will  serve  as  a 
real  school  of  acting  tor  ambitious  young  Califor- 
nians  who  are  willing  to  work  out  their  stage  salva- 
tion. 

There  is  good  material  in  tl^e  Frawley  Company. 
Its  production  of  "Sweet  Lavender"  compares 
favorably  with  njany  performances  San  Franciscans 
have  paid  twice  as  njuch  to  eee.  Most  of  its  mem- 
bers are  clever  young  people  with  varied  ex^- 
rieuce  in  the  best  Eastern  s  ock  and  traveling  com- 
panies. There  is  no  evidence  of  great  dramatic 
genius,  but,  as  a  whole,  and  judged  by  its  first 
effort  here,  it  has  a  very  good  reason  for  being. 
The  acting  shows  ability,  honest  attention  to  work, 
good  t.»ste  and  intelligence.  .>an  l'"rancisc ),  there- 
fore, and  tor  its  ow  n  sake,  owes  its  patronage  to 
this  company,  ijrovided  always  the  promise  of 
faithful  performance  and  implied  improvement  be 
kept.  Its  coming  is  timely,  it  has  been  warmly  re- 
ceived and  that  it  should  become  an  insiitution  in 
San  Francisco  is  as  much  to  the  interest  of  theatre- 
goeis  as  to  tliat  of  the  actors  and  the  management. 
'*  Sweet  Lavender  "  is  a  pleasant  little  modern 
idyl,  not  very  probable  but  sufficiently  possible  for 
stage  purposes.  It  doesn't  afford  much  opportu- 
nity for  emotional  actii  g.  There  are  no  powerful 
situations,  no  great  scenes,  but  the  play  runs  on 
prettily  and  smoothly  and  ends  appropriately  with 
a  happy  curtain, 

Mr.  Frawley's  acting  is  natural  and  even.  His 
voice  is  good"  and  his  stage  presence  easy.  As 
Clement  Hale,  the  quite  ordinary,  every-day  young 
man,  circumstanced  in  no  unusual  manner  and  con- 
fronted with  no  remarkable  situations,  Mr.  Fraw- 
ley is  thoroughly  satisfactory.  His  acting  is  appro- 
priately keyed,  his  manner  is  unaffected  and  he 
leaves  a  very  pleasant  impression. 

Jlr.  King's  Dick  Fheuyl  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
work,  clearly  thought  out  and  consistently  e.ve- 
cuted.  His  comedy  is  very  good  and  his  bits  of 
pathos  are  effective.  He  adopts  Barrymore's  tone 
wlien  lie  lectures  Clement  Hale,  and  so  mars  an 
otherwise  original  and  finished  presentation. 

Blanche  Bales  should  become  a  very  successful 
comedienne.  Her  scenes  with  Dick  Phenyl  are 
pretty  and  amusing,  lier  vivacity  is  of  a  high- 
comedy  character,  and  she  shows  an  intelligent  ap- 
preciation of  her  role.  But  Miss  Bates  must  not 
allow  little  things  to  spoil  the  effect  of  her  work. 
She  must  speak  more  distinctly,  she  must  be  word 
perfect,  she  must  not  kiss  Lavender's  hand  and 
overdo  her  interest  in  and  affection  for  Clement's 
sweetheart,  for  afier  all  Miss  Uilfillian  is  an  En- 
glish lady,  i.nd  even  in  such  an  atmosphere  of 
romance  bhe  would  not  become  so  demonstra'ive. 
And  she  should  make  more  of  Minnie  Giltillian's 
most  eti'ective  little  speech — the  one  where  she 
talks  to  Clement  Hale  about  their  childish  love  for 
each  other,  which  both  have  outlived. 

Fhosa  McAllister  is  very  well  cast  as  Mrs.  Gil- 
filhan,  and  gives  to  the  role  character  and  dignity. 
Beautiful  Belle  Archer,  with  a  voice  so  sweet  and 
low  and  well  modulated,  is  ideally  fitted  for  the 
stage  in  certain  roles.  But  although  she  makes  a 
charming  and  interesting  Ruth  Rolt,  she  does  not 
rise  to  an  occasion  for  acting,  and  in  the  last  part 
of  the  play  she  is  disappointingly  weak.  The  part 
of  Lavender  is  unworldly,  and  requires  graceful, 
tactful  acting  to  portray  its  innocent,  loving  sim- 
plicity without  becoming  sentimental  and  unlov- 
able. Hope  Ross's  appearance  is  in  her  favor,  and 
at  times — lor  instance,  when  she  gives  Clement  lier 
good-bye  letter — she  is  girlish  and  earnest,  but  she 
is  inclined  to  overact  and  to  anticipate  every  pretty 
thing  that  is  said  about  her  by  an  infuriating  saint- 
ly sweetness  of  expression  which  destroys  instead 
of  creating  sympatliy  tor  the  role.  Her  voice,  too, 
is  not  well  managed. 

Mr.  Dutticld  as  Geoffrey  Wedderburn  has  little 
to  do,  and  does  it  very  badly.  He  is  wooden,  un- 
real, and  evidently  has  no  mental  picture  of  the 
character  lie  is  trying  to  present.  Mr.  Leslie  and 
Mr;  Liston  as  Bream  and  Dr.  Delaney  are  very  ac- 
ceptable. 

With  the  first  stroke  of  his  bow,  Vsaye  reveals 
the  quality  and  degree  of  his  power.  In  the  first 
note  from  his  violin  in  Saint  Saens'  Concerto 
there  is  the  exquisite  purity  of  tone,  the  flawliss 
snioothness  which  says  "  master."  \Vith  the  un- 
folding of  the  plan  of  the  Concerto,  new  beauties  in 
Ysaye's  playing  are  developed  :  execution  so  perfect 
as  to  conceal  instead  of  discover  difficulties ;  delicate, 
vigorous,  and  powerful  bowing,  originality  of  con- 


ception, and  ardent,  absorbed  interest  in  his  work. 
But  at  last  admiration  comes  back  to  its  first  love, 
the  tone  so  true,  so  pure,  so  irri-proachably  exact. 

In  tlie  Faust  Fantasie  and  the  Hungarian  Rhap- 
sodic, the  violinist  has  ample  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  his  wonderful  art.  His  bow  fairly 
danced  over  the  tripping  measures  of  the  Allegro 
in  the  familiar  MendelssJin  Concerto,  and  he 
played  tlie  singing  Andante  with  a  peculiar,  un- 
earthly delicacy.  But  through  it  all  one  expe- 
riences a  sense  of  expectation,  and  he  leaves  the 
theatre  unsatisfied. 

For  a  man  to  play  the  violin  greatly  is  to  pos- 
sess a  universal  tongue,  a  direct  means  of  speak- 
ing to  men  and  women  as  they  are,  and  not  as  they 
appear  or  wish  to  appear,  an  instrument  so  power- 
ful as  to  melt  away  conventional  barriers  and 
shams  and  bring  one  face  to  face  with  himself. 
People  who  go  to  hear  such  a  violinist  put  them- 
selves voluntarily  into  his  power.  He  can  make 
them  realize  all  the  emotion,  the  sentiment,  the 
passion  which  human  nature  may  experience,  pro- 
A-ided  there  he  that  depth  of  feeling  in  himself. 
One  can  hardly  realize  a  greater  degree  of  perfec- 
tion in  Ysaye's  instrumentation.  There  is  nothing 
more  to  be  overcome  when  his  audience  forgets  the 
tongue  and  listens  only  for  the  message.  Yet  that 
message,  although  it  is  embodied  in  beautiful  mu- 
sical speech,  does  not  touch  tlieheart,  for  it  is  lack- 
ing in  warmth,  in  iiumanity.  This  man,  ungrace- 
ful in  the  most  graceful  pose  for  a  man,  with  his 
heavy,  inexpressive  face  and  nerveless  body,  feels 
only  head  emotion,  and  so  fails  to  stir  the  deeper 
sympathies  of  his  audience.  When  in  a  transport 
of  admiration  of  his  artistic  triumph  they  cry 
"HochI"  and  applaud  and  applaud,  Ysaye  reap- 
pears, and,  save  for  the  physic.il  exertion  and  the 
mental  strain,  he  is  unmoved  as  his  audience  will 
be  after  its  first  delight  in  the  delicacy,  the  power, 
the  perfection  of  his  skill  lias  passed. 

It  is  not  enough,  it  is  not  the  highest  art,  to  in- 
terpret beautifully  a  great  musical  composition ; 
the  feeling  which  was  the  soul  of  its  being  must  be 
recre.ited  to  make  the  body  of  it  truly  live  again. 
A  human  being  is  more  that  than  a  tool,  a  tube 
through  which  a  dead  voice,  a  dead  passion,  speaks. 
The  effective  point  for  the  player  upon  hearts, 
whether  he  speak,  or  sing,  or  paint,  or  write,  is  in 
the  greater  humanity,  the  deeper  feeling,  the  richer 
character,  the  fuller  life  and  tliought  development 
his  work  shows,  as  well  as  in  the  perfection  of  his 
means  of  expression.  Y'saye,  whose  playing  is 
fluid  sound,  whose  technical  skill  is  beyond  praise, 
who  has  mastered  the  melodious  language  of  the 
most  wonderful  of  musical  instruments,  is  dumb,  if 
the  effect  of  his  playing  be  compared  to  what  it 
might  be.  Yet  he  is  a  great  artist,  a  genius  in  ex- 
pression ;  and  perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  he  has  not 
the  soul  of  a  Bernhardt,  for  poor  human  nature 
could  not  resist  such  magic;  it  would  dissolve  in 
the  fierce  flame  of  feeling,  and  miracles  would  come 
again. 

M.  Ainie  Lachaume  is  a  delightful  pianist.  Eacli 
of  his  lingers  has  the  strength  of  ten,  and  the  ten 
can  play  with  the  softness,  delicacy,  and  clearness 
of  one.  His  playing  is  beautifully  light,  full  of  con- 
trast and  individuality,  so  that,  despite  the  inferior 
instrument  he  was  condemned  to  play  upon,  his 
selections  were  enthusiastically  received. 

A  concerto  played  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ment is  as  superior  to  the  same  concerto  accompa- 
nied only  by  the  piano  as  the  performance  of 
Hamlet  is  to  an  elocutionist's  reading  of  the  play. 
.\t  times  Hinrichs's  orchestra  suggested  the  full- 
ness, the  completeness,  of  a  concerto  as  it  was 
meant  to  be.  Sometimes  it  did  more  than  this, 
and  sometimes  it  was  only  a  number  of  very  ordi- 
nary musicians  not  yet  fused  into  an  orchestra. 
In  the  last  movement  of  the  Mendelssohn  con- 
certo, Ysaye  deserves  an  orchestra  of  Yoayes  to 
accompany  him,  to  match  the  brilliancy,  the  grace, 
the  finish  of  his  playing.        Mirum  Michelson. 


The  Mechanics'  Pavilion  has  held  a  good  many 
shows  and  exhibitions  of  one  sort  or  another,  bui 
never  any  that  was  more  instructive  and  interest- 
ing than  the  entertainment  Prof.  Gleason,  the 
master  of  the  horse,  is  now  giving  there.  If  tliere 
is  another  man  in  the  world  who  can  break  the 
will  of  a  stubborn  horse  and  make  gentle  the  most 
fractious  with  the  ease  of  this  young  man,  he  cer- 
tainly has  never  been  seen  in  this  city.  His  power 
over  liorses  is  like  to  that  of  the  hypnotist,  who, 
with  a  few  passes  and  the  compelling  power  of  a 
superior  will,  brings  his  subject  under  complete 
subjection.  'To  the  man  who  owns  horses  or  is 
interested  in  them  there  can  be  nothing  more  in- 
teresting than  the  exhibition  of  horse  breaking  and 
training  Prof.  Gleason  gives.  He  is  an  educator 
of  the  horse.  Of  each  of  the  four  or  five  w  ild  ani- 
mals which  he  trains  every  evening,  he  makes  an 
individual  study,  and  to  each  applies  a  different 
method  suited  to  the  horse's  nature.  He  shows  to 
the  horse  that  man  is  his  master  and  that  no  good 
can  follow  from  oppising  the  master's  will.  He 
treats  the  horse  as  a  thing  of  reason  and  sense,  and 
establishes  a  confidential  relationship  between 
himself  and  the  animal  he  is  handling.  At  the  end 
of  a  lesson  the  Professor  subjects  the  animal  to 


every  test  that  can  be  devised  and  proves  the 
value  of  his  work.  To  show  that  the  work  done 
does  not  arise  from  his  own  personal  power  over 
the  horse.  Prof.  Gleason  turns  the  horse  over  to  its 
owner  to  ride  or  drive  during  the  exiiibition.  A 
description  of  the  nxhibition  given  by  this  remark- 
able hoisenian  would  be  inadequate  unless  more 
space  were  given  to  it  than  the  Letter  allows. 
Fifty  times  in  an  evening  Prof.  Gleason  apparently 
risks  his  life  with  a  brute  that  is  seemingly  crazy 
and  each  time  the  man  comes  out  unharmed  and 
leading  a  docile,  gentle  animal. 

The  Liliputians  in  "  Humpty  Dumpty  Up  to 
Date  "  are  announced  tor  next  Sunday  at  the  Bald- 
win. Besides  the  clever  little  people,  who  are 
great  favorites  here,  there  are  wonderful  ballets 
and  gorgeous  scenic  pictures.  Franz  Kbart  will  be 
Humpty  Dumpty. 

"Captain  Swift"  is  next  week's  attraction  at 
the  Columbia. 


Chambermaid  (to  cook,  who  is  engaged  to  a 
negro) — "  So  this  is  one  of  his  love  letters.  Why, 
it  is  full  of  blots."  Cook — "  Blo's?  Nonsense! 
Those  are  his  tears." — FUeijende  Blatter. 


An 


Opener. 

CHARLES  LYONS.  London  Tailor, 

Makes  fine  Tailoring  equal  to  the  finest  maOe  in  the 
country  at  one-half  the  pnces  charged  by  Crciiit  Tailors. 
Samples  and  self-measurements  iree  by  mail.  1212  to 
VilS  Market  St.,  :i02  Kearny  St.,  and 
UOS  iMitrket  St. 

$150   for   a  Summer   Home. 

Beautiful  lots.  50x150  each,  at  Alto  on  the  North  Pacific 
(oBit  Railway,  only  40  minutes'  nde  from  San  KruiicisCo,  ior 
S>150(  in  eR3>  monthly  pnyments.  No  Saloons  or  other 
NuisHiiceB  Alluwid.    For  Maps  and  full  particulars,  apply 

JOOST    &    WOOLLEY, 
4  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


r-ELL  AND  DEVISADERO  STS.— FINE  7  .\ND 
8  room  flats,  corner  Fell  and  Devisadero; 
reached  by  three  lines  of  cars;  new;  sanitary 
plumbing;  rents  low.  Apply  at  room  6,  fifth  floor, 
222  Sansome  street. 

GIANT   POWDER   COMPANY, 

Consolidated.. 
The  office  of  the  above  Company  has  been  removetl  to 

4:10  California  Street,  Sau  Francisco. 

SWAIN'S  RESTAURANTT 

213  Sutter  Street. 
Ladies  will  find  no  more  deyrable  place  for  luncheon 
ih  in  our  diniDg-rxx>m,  which  is  unexcelled  in  its  appoint- 
mtnts  and  cuisine. 

HUDSON  RIVER  DYEINC  AND   CLEANING  WORKS. 

409  Sutter  St.  Telephone  5309. 

Ladles'  Ball  and  Party  Presses  cleaned  with  greatest  care. 
Gents'  Coats,  Vests  and  Pants  Cleaned,  Dyed,  and  Re- 
paired in  Best  Style  at  Lowest  Prices. 

Carpels  cleaued,  3c  n  yard.     Renovatlnfi:  s  Specialty. 

LACt  CURTAINS  AND   BLANKETS  CLEANED. 

Goods  called  for  and  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  City  free 

of  charge. 

Mrtin  raschen^ 

GENERAL    INSURANCE. 
Telephone   272.  210  Sausome   St. 

Agents  for  San  Fratuisco — Germania  Fire  Insurance  Co, 
of  New  York;  Hanover  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York. 
United  Firemen's  Insurance  Co.  of  Philadelphia  ;  Sun  In- 
surance Office  of  London. 


To  responsible  parties.    A  MOST  CHARM- 
INQ  COUNTRY  HOME,   NEAR   NAPA,  of 

7  furnished  rooms  and  kitchen,  etc.,  attached, 
surrounded  by  flower  gardens,  and  beautiful 
Park  with  lake.  Ponds  with  fountains  and 
shady  walks.  Owner  takes  care  of  premises. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

CESAR  BERTHEAU, 
210  Sansome  St 


ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


THE   RACONTEUR. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  prints  a  story  of  a  Kansas 
man  who  was  making  a  voyage  to  Europe,  and, 
with  true  Western  enterprise,  was  determined  to 
see  and  learn  as  much  as  possible  on  the  passage. 
One  mcrning,  when  it  was  "  blowing  great  guns," 
and  all  the  other  passengers  were  prudently  keep- 
ing below,  he  appeared  upon  deck.  There  was  no 
one  in  siglit  but  thecai)tain. 

"Go  below,  there!  "  the  captain  shouled. 

The  passenger  looked  around  to  see  whom  lie  was 
talking  to. 

"You  mean  me?"  he  shouled  back,  when  he 
saw  there  was  no  one  else  in  sight. 

"Of  course  I  do;  go  below!"  and  (lie  captain 
came  alongside. 

"  Well,  I  guess  not,"  protested  the  Kansan. 
"I'm  up  here  to  see  how  one  of  your  'mountain 
high'  waves  and  'terrific  gales'  compares  with 
what  we  liave  in  Kansas  in  the  way  of  cyclones. 
This  ain't  a  patching  to  what  I've  seen  out  our 
way." 

Before  tlie  captain  could  offer  further  objection  a 
big  green  wave  came  rolling  over  the  place  wliere 
tlie  passenger  st-ood,  and  the  next  thing  he  knew  he 
was  swept  off  his  feet  and  carried  alt,  over  ropes 
and  boats  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  ship's 
deck,  and  landed  in  a  heap  in  one  corner,  where  he 
w;i8  barely  saved  from  being  washed  overboard. 

When  they  got  him  out  he  had  a  broken  leg,  a 
twisted  shoulder,  a  sprained  wrist,  his  face  looked 
as  if  it  had  been  dragged  backward  through  a  brier 
patch,  and  he  was  unconscious.  They  carried  him 
to  the  captain's  room,  and  after  much  effort  re- 
stored him  to  consciousness.  He  gazed  around  a 
minute  in  bewilderment,  and  his  eyes  fell  on  the 
captain. 

"By  gravy.  Cap.,"  he  said,  feebly,  "that  re- 
minded me  of  home,  only  it  was  a  plaguey  sight 
wetter! " 

Ex-Governor  "  Dick  "  Oglesby  of  Illinois  always 
prided  himself  on  his  success  in  campaigning  when 
called  upon  to  reach  a  man's  vote  tlirough  his  fam- 
ily pride.  On  one  of  his  tours  he  passed  through 
a  country  town  in  Illinois,  when  he  came  suddenly 
upon  a  charming  group — a  comely  woman  with  a 
bevy  of  little  ones  about  her — in  a  garden  with  a 
high  picket  fence  in  front  of  it.  He  stopped  short, 
then  advanced,  and  leaned  over  the  front  gate. 

"  Madam,"  said  he,  in  his  most  ingratiating  way, 
"may  I  kiss  these  beautiful  children  ?" 

"Certainly,  sir,"  the  lady  answered,  demurely; 
"there  is  no  possible  objection." 

"They  are  lovely  darlings,"  said  Uncle  Dick, 
after  he  had  finished  the  eleventh.  "  I  have  sel- 
dom seen  more  beautiful  babies.  Are  they  all 
yours,  marm?  " 

The  lady  blushed  deeply. 

"  Of  course  they  are^he  sweet  little  treasures. 
From  whom  else,  marm,  could  they  have  inherited 
these  limpid  eyes,  these  roty  cheeks,  these  profuse 
curls,  these  comely  figures,  and  these  musical 
voices?" 

The  hady  continued  blushing. 

"By  the  way,  marm,"  said  Uncle  Dick,  "may 
I  bother  you  to  tell  your  estimable  husband  that 
Richard  J.  Oglesby,  Republican  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor, called  upon  him  this  evening?  " 

"Alas,  sir,"  quoth  the  lady,  "  I  have  no  hus- 
band." 

"  But  these  children,  madam — you  surely  are  not 
a  widow?" 

"  I  fear  you  were  mistaken,  sir,  when  you  first 
came  up.  These  are  not  my  children.  'This  is  an 
orphan  asylum!" 

A  dispute  arose  between  two  Highlanders  upon 
the  question  as  to  which  one  was  of  the  older 
family.  McLean  would  not  allow  that  the  Camp- 
bells had  any  right  to  rank  with  the  McLeans  in 
antiquity,  who,  he  insisted,  were  in  existence  as  a 
clan  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  Campbell 
had  a  little  more  biblical  lore  than  his  antagonist, 
and  asked  him  if  the  clan  McLean  lived  before  the 
flood.    "Flood!     What  flood,"  said  McLean. 

"  The  flood  that  you  know  drowned  all  the 
world  but  Noah  and  his  family  and  his  flocks," 
said  Campbell. 

"  Pooh  !  you  and  your  flood,"  said  McLean ;  "my 
clan  was  before  thf  flood." 

"  I  have  not  read  in  my  Bible,"  observed  Camp- 
bell, "  of  the  name  of  McLean  going  into  Noah's 
ark." 

"  Noah's  ark,"  retorted  McLean  in  contempt, 
"  who  ever  heard  of  a  McLean  that  had  not  a  boat 
of  his  own  I  " 

A  Chicago  man  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  a  cer- 
tain beggar  a  dollar  each  month.  On  a  recent 
visit  the  beggar  was  given  but  fifty  c-nts.  The 
money  was  taken  and  the  donor  th.anked,  but  as 
the  beggar  left  door  he  aeked  if  he  might  put  a 
question  to  his  benefactor.  "Certainly,"  was  the 
reply.  "  How  does  it  come  that  you  only  liive  me 
fifty  cents  to-day?"  the  begjjar  asked.  "  Well,  I'll 
tell  you,"  the  philanthropist  said,  smiling  good 


humoredly;  "I  have  had  some  unusually  heavy 
expenses  this  month.  My  eldestdaughtergot  mar- 
ried and  the  outlay'for  her  trousseau,  etc.,  has 
compelled  me  to  retrench  in  every  direction." 
"Ah,  yes,  I  see,  said  the  beggar;  "hut  I  really 
can't  afford  to  contribute  toward  your  daughter's 
wedding  expenses."  And  he  walked  away  highly 
incensed. 

An  Eastern  lawyer,  who  makes  a  specialty  of  pat- 
ent business,  was  called  on  to  handle  a  Western 
case  involving  a  mortgage  on  a  farm.  The  pre- 
liminary hearing  was  before  an  old-fashioned  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  who  had  no  high  regard  for  the 
ways  of  men  from  the  city.  At  some  point  in  the 
case  the  magistrate  put  in  a  few  reinnrks,  and  the 
vi.siting  lawyer  collided  witli  him.  The  discussion 
grew  warm,  and  at  last  the  magistrate,  forgetting 
his  dignity  and  his  position,  became  personal. 

"  Who  are  you,  any  way?"  he  blurted  out. 

"  Well,"  replied  the  lawyer,  "  1  am  an  attor- 
ney." 

"P'raps  you  are,  but  I  never  heard  one  t.ilk  like 
you  do.    What  kind  of  a  one  are  you  ?  " 

"  I'm  a  patent  attorney." 

The  magistrate  rubbed  his  chin  for  thought. 

"Well,  all  I've  got  to  say  is,"  he  said,  slowly, 
"  that  wiien  the  patent  expires,  I  don't  believe  you 
can  ever  get  it  renewed  again." 

This  tale  about  Edwin  Booth  comes  from  the 
Toledo  Blade:  On  the  occasion  of  his  brother's 
benefit  he  was  standing  behind  the  scenes  when  a 
character  actor,  who  had  been  giving  imitations  of 
noted  actors,  was  about  to  respond  to  an  encore. 
"Whom  do  you  imitate  nvxt'l"  inquired  Booth. 
"  Well,"  was  the  reply,  "  1  was  going  to  represent 
you  in  Hamlet's  soliloquy,  but  if  you  look  on  I'ni 
afraid  I  shall  make  a  mess  of  it."  "  Suppose  I 
imitate  myself?"  remarked  the  tragedian,  and, 
hastily  putting  on  the  other  actor's  wig  and  but- 
toning up  his  coat,  he  went  on  and  de  ivered  the 
well-known  lines.  Next  morning  the  newspaper 
stated  that  the  imitations  ruined  the  performance, 
"  the  personation  of  Edwin  Booth  being  simply  vile 
enough  to  make  that  actor  shudder  had  he  seen  it." 

Nollekens,  the  celebrated  sculptor,  was  famous 
for  his  very  direct  compliments  to  his  sitters.  He 
said  to  a  sitter  who  had  a  catt  in  one  eye :  "  Pray 
look  the  other  way,  madam,  that  I  may  get  rid  of 
that  shyness  in  your  eye,  which,  though  not  dis- 
agreeable in  life,  is  unusual  in  art."  At  another 
time  he  had  for  a  sitter  a  woman  of  great  beauty, 
but  of  an  extremely  nervous  and  impatient  tem- 
perament. During  her  sittings  she  constantly 
changed  her  position,  and  witti  each  change  of 
position  her  expression  varieil.  At  last  Nolle- 
kens's  patience  ^ave  way.  "Madam,"  tie  cried, 
unceremoniously,  "what  does  it  matter  how  hand- 
some you  are,  if  you  will  not  sit  still  till  I  have 
modeled  you!" 

Baron  Dowse  was  a  martyr  to  the  reporters.  He 
stated  in  the  course  of  an  action  for  libel  against  a 
newspaper  arising  out  of  an  incorrect  report,  that 
once  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  had 
quoted  Tennyson's  line :  "Better  fifty  years  of  Eu- 
rope than  a  cycle  of  Cathay,"  and  read  nest  day 
that  he  had  edified  the  audience  with  the  following 
declaration:  "  Better  fifty  years  of  true  love  than  a 
circus  in  Bombay." 

A  mild  bit  of  repartee  is  reported  by  the  Youth's 
Companion  as  having  occurred  between  the  poet 
Saxe  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  They  were  talk- 
ing about  biain  fever  when  .Mr.  Saxe  remarked: 
"  I  once  had  a  severe  attack  of  brain  fever  myself." 
"  How  could  you  have  brain  fever?  "  asked  Uoctor 
Holmes,  smiling;  "it  is  only  strong  brain-,  that 
have  brain  fever."  "  How  did  you  find  that  out?" 
asked  Saxe. 

A  Republican  politician  in  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature, generally  known  as  The  Wicked  Gibbs,  on 
a  recent  occasion,  when  some  "deal"  bills  were 
under  consideration,  remarked  to  an  ally  who  was 
fresh  in  the  trickery  business,  and  was  disposed  to 
answer  some  of  the  arguments  which  were  being 
made  against  the  bills :  "Shut  up!  Let 'em  talk. 
We've  got  the  votes." 

A  member  of  the  Boston  bar,  meeting  one  day 
Judge  L()rd,  an  able  and  conscientious  judge,  said  to 
him:  " I  see.  Judge,  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 

overruled  you  in  the  case  of  vs. ,  but  you 

need  feel  no  concern  about  your  reputation." 
"No,"  answered  the  judge,  "I  don't;  I'm  only 
concerned  about  the  reputation  of  the  Supreme 
Court." 

A  Scotch  voter,  after  recording  his  vote,  was 
hanging  on  in  the  vicinity  of  the  polling-booth. 
He  was  heard  to  say  that  he  wished  he  nad  not 

E oiled  so  e.irly     Questioned  why.  he  replied,  "Oh, 
ecause  in  the  morning  I  was  lUr,   .U'Naughton, 
but  noo  I'm  only  John.' 


SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO. 


H,  President,  WM,  C,  LITTLE,  Secretar), 


HMEBICIIH  BUM  UNO  TIUST  CBMPAil!,  Treasurer, 


SUBSCRIPTION     DEPARTMENT 


0.  F.  VON  RHEIN  &  CO. 


No.  513  California  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO.  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  acquired  the  charter  granted  to 
Adolph  Sutro,  Esq.,  for  a  road,  starting  from 
the  corner  of  Central  Avenue  and  Geary 
Street,  and  running  thence  on  Central  Avenue 
to  Washington  Street,  Pirp*.  Avenue,  Clement 
Street  and  Point  Lobos  Avenue  to  the  Cliff, 
with  a  branch  line  to  the  Park. 


THE    PEOPLE'S    ROAD. 


The   Capital   Stock    is    divided    into   forty 
thousand  (40,000)  shares, 


At    $10     a    share,    payable    in     S 
Installments. 


Tl\ere  are  to  be  NO  bonds  I     NO  debts  I 

NO  wat^reii  stock  I 


FHKHeiigors  over  tbls  rou,]  admitted  FREE  to  Sutro  Helgbtt 
and. the  OHff,  and  on  speotal  termfi  to  Tbe  Sutro  Baths. 


ARTHUR    McEWEN'8    LETTER. 


THE  POKER  ARTISTS. 

In  a  little  back  yard  at  our  club 
Most  ekillfully  (ah,  there's  the  rub!) 

We  practice  the  arts, 

Spades,  clubs,  diamonds,  and  hearts. 
We  try  to  see  which  we  can  "draw." 
With  the  room  in  a  general  hush. 
Sans  palette  or  pencil  or  brush, 

With  a  very  free  "  hand  " 

And  a  smile  that  is  bland 
We  try  to  see  what  we  can  "draw." 

Our  artists  draw  curious  things — 

Draw  "  ladies  "  and  "  bullets  "  and  "  kings,' 

And  sometimes  to  "bluff" 

We  pile  up  the  "stuff" 
When  we've  failed  to  improve  in  the  "draw." 

Most  inquisitive  artists  are  we, 
And  often  pay  dearly  to  "see" 

What  we  wish  we  had  not, 

When  we're  lacking  a  spot 
In  the  thing  we've  attempted  to  "draw." 

And  sometimes  we  go  home  "  dead  broke," 
Or  put  our  repeater  in  "  soak." 

And  sometimes  also 

M'e  take  all  the  "  dough  " 
And  then  upon  "velvet"  we  "draw." 

—  Truth. 


THE  NEW  WOMAN. 


0,  the  Twentieth  Century  Girl ! 

What  a  wonderful  thing  she  will  be! 
She'll  evolve  from  a  mystical  whirl 

A  woman  unfettered  and  free; 
No  corset  to  crampen  her  waist, 

No  crimps  to  encumber  her  brain; 
Unafraid,  bifurcate,  unlaced. 

Like  a  goddess  of  old  she  will  reign! 

She'll  wear  bloomers,  a  matter  of  course; 

She  will  vote,  not  a  quef-tion  of  doubt ; 
She  will  ride  like  a  man  on  a  horse; 

At  the  club  late  at  night  she'll  stay  out; 
If  she  chances  to  love,  she'll  propose; 

To  blush  will  be  quite  out  of  date; 
She'll  discuss  politics  with  her  beaux 

And  outtalk  her  masculine  mate! 

She'll  be  up  in  the  science  of  things; 

She  will  smoke  ciganttes;  she  will  swear 
If  the  servant  a  dunning  note  brings. 

Or  the  steak  isn't  served  up  with  care. 
No  longer  she'll  powder  her  nose 

Or  cultivate  even  a  curl, 
Nor  bother  with  fashion  or  clothes, 

This  Twentieth  Century  Girl. 

Her  voice  will  be  heard  in  the  land; 

She'll  dabble  in  matters  of  State; 
In  council  her  word  will  command, 

And  her  whisper  the  laws  regulate. 
She  will  stand  'neath  lier  banner  unfurled. 

Inscribed  with  her  principles  new; 
But  the  question  is  what  in  the  world 

The  New  Century  Baby  will  do? 

— Climnbers'a  Journal. 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

AL.  HA  VM AN  A  CO..  (Incorporated)   Proprietors. 

Commencing  Tomorrow  (SUNDAY)  Evening,  May  19. 

TWO     WKEKS     ONLY. 

THE      EVENT      OF      THE      SEASON! 
Retnrn  of  San  Francisco's  Favoiites,  the  Famous  and  Only 

LILIPUTIANS, 

In  the  grandest  spcctHCularpro'Jiici  ion  ever  seen  in  thfscitv 

:^TT3vii*a:-"s-     i>xj3M;r»T"^ 

UF>    TO     DATE. 


THE   TALLEST    MAN   THAT 


GIANT    KALEB,  ISL^tlvM 


Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 


COLUMBIA   THEATRE. 


Frlcdlander,  Gottlob  &  Co., 


.Lessees  and  Managers 

:  SECOND   WEEK  : 

I  HE    "GEM"    THEATRE    OK    THE    COAST. 
ThouaandB  flocking  to  Bte  the  beftUiKnl  place  of  amusement. 

The  company  the  bcbt  and  moat  poriect  since  Daly'a. 

COMNIENCINO     NIONOAY.     MAY    20th, 

Every  EveninR,  Inclmline  Sunday.    Matinee  SaturdJiy  only. 

THE    FRAWLEY    COMPANY, 

In  Haddon  Chamber's  Great  Uomautlc  Drama. 

"CAPTAIN    SWIFT." 

MftglllflC6Qt  Production.  Ivemarkable  Stage  Settlngi. 

OUR    POPULAR    PRICES: 

Night.  l\  2f>.  SO,  and  75  cents.      Matinee,  l!>,  25,  and  60  oenu. 

Cliildren  to  any  part  of  the  House,  26  cente. 

MAY  2nb -ALLITHE  COMFORTS  OF  HOME." 


RIDING   ACADEMY. 


COMPETENT    INSTRUCTORS. 
CEMENT    FLOORS. 
PADDED    WALLS. 


COLUMBIA 

— .\ND— 

HARTFORD 
BICYCLES. 


VISTORS    WELCOME. 

POPE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

34J:   rost    Street, 
H.  C.  JOHNSOX,  Manager,  San  Francisco 


CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 


MAY    23rcl    and    SAtti. 

THE  ARTISTS'  DREAM. 

A  Spectacular   Entertainment   in    Ttiree  .\c:s.      Beautilul 

Scenery.    Prettv  Cobtiimes. 

Proceeds  tor  the  Little  l)..Ktitute  Chlldrcu's  Home. 

AIIlTIO.S 

Of  Boxes  and  Best  Seats,  Marble  Hall,  Palace  Hotel.  Tuesday, 


May  21st,  at  10  o'click. 


A    S    BALDWIN, 


MECHANICS'   PAVILION. 

Every  Night  at  8:15.  To  June  2nd. 

PROF.    0.    li.    GLEASOX, 


PROFESSIONAL   CARD.' 


KIMQ     OK      HORSfcC     TAMERS 

And  his  company  of  Horsemen  in  a 
Grand    Equine    Spectacle. 

Admission  (4,000  Seals) 

C^n.1^      25     oexxtis. 


G.  WHITFIELD   LANE, 

ATTORNEY    AT    LAW, 
197  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco     Telephone  Main  17M. 

LEE    D.    CRAIG, 

KOTARY   PUBLIC    AND    COMMISSIONER   OF   DEEDS 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

JOHN    F.    SIEBE. 
p^irh;    and     .viarine    insurance. 

OFncx,  415  C.tLII'OKNIA  ST.        TelepnoDC,  Main  1U3. 


DAVIS     &     HILL, 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW, 
N.  W.  Cor.  Ninth  and  Broadway, 
Rooms  12,  13  and  14. 


Oakland.  Cal. 


HENRY     E.     HIGHTON, 

ATTORNEY  AND  C0DN.SELi,OK, 
Rooms  3&-39,  Fourth  Floor,  Mills  Buildiiit^    San  Francisco. 

W.    W.    KOOTE, 

ATTORNEY    AT    LAW, 
310  Pine  Street.  Sah  Framcisco 


W.  T.  BAGGETT, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 
334  Pine  Street,  Sas  Fbabcisco,  CAt. 


J.      F.      C  O  W  D  E  R  Y, 

A  rroRNEY-AT-LAW, 
Old  Odd  Fellows'  Building.  NO.  325  Montgomery  Street, 
;oom  No.  28.  San  Fbancisco. 


JAMES  SIMPSON,  M.  D. 

231   POST   ST. 

Hours :   1  to  3  P.  H. 


BEN.    IvIORGAN, 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
507  MON'raoMERT  St.        Rooms  1  and '.!.       San  FrakCISOO. 


LE  ROY  G.  HARVEY  &  CO. 

518  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,       -         ■         -         CALIFORNIA. 

REAL  ESTATE,  ISSURfiliCE,  FINANCIAL  AGENTS. 

Dealers    in    FIRST-CLASS    LOANS,    REALTY 

BONDS,  anil  CORPORATION  SECURITIES. 

RENTS  COLLECTED  and  entire  charge 

taken  of  Property. 


FRANK   R,    WHITCOMB, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 
Rooms  171-174,  Crocker  Building.  San  FRANCISCO. 


HENLEY  &  COSTELLO, 


LICK    LAUNDRY, 

WiM.  MtCRACKEN,  Puor. 

Teloi.houe    1780.  NO.    B    t.ICK    PI,ACE. 


BLAKE,    MOFFITT    di    TOWNE, 

DEALERS   IN 

I»  -A.  I»  EJ  H.  , 

612  to  616  Sacramento  Street,  San  Fbancisco,  Cal. 


MT.  VERNON  CO.,  Baltimore, 


The  undersigned,  having  been  appointed  Agents  for 
the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactures  of 
above  company,  have  now  in  store: 


S.AIL  DUCK— ALI,  NUMBF-RS. 


THE   "LETTER'S"   COUPON. 


.1895. 


Send  Arthur    McEwen's    Letter  to.. 


for months,  for  which  enclosed  find 


Arthur  McEwen  s  Letter. 


Vol.  III.    No.  8. 


SAN    FRANCISCO,    MAY    25,    1895. 


10  Cknts. 


I'ubliahed  every  Saturday,  at  429  Montgoviery  St., 
by  Arthur  McEwen.  Subscription,  f4  a  year; 
fS  for  six  months;  fl  for  three  months;  single 
copies,  10  cents.  The  trade  supplied  at  office  of 
publication,  .idi-ertisiug  rates,  $10.00  an  inch  a 
month.     Professiotial  cards,  $5  a  month. 

Subscribers  not  receiving  their  papers  regularly  by 
mail  will  please  notify  this  oflice. 

Entered  at  San  Francisco  PostoMce  as  second-class  matter. 


Woman  suffrage  is  coming.  It  may  not 
arrive  as  soon  as  the  enthusiasts  think  who 
have  been  in  attendance  on  tlie  Congress  in 
session  in  this  city  during  the  week,  but  its 
coming  is  sure.  The  signs  .ire  many,  and 
none  is  more  impressive  than  the  treatment 
which  this  notable  assemblage  of  women  has 
received  from  the  local  newspapers.  Per- 
haps it  is  because  wit  has  exhausted  itself  in 
the  long  battle  with  reason  and  earnestness 
that  the  humorist  has  abandoned  the  suf- 
fragist to  her  fate;  perhaps  it  is  that  her 
cause  has  now  too  many  friends  to  make  it 
prudent  for  newspapers  of  general,  and  ten- 
derly fostered,  circulation,  to  offend  with 
ridicule.  Had  this  Congress  been  one  of 
men,  and  its  subject  an  important  practical 
issue  in  party  politics,  it  would  not  have 
been  reported  more  respectfully,  or  been 
given  more  serious  editorial  consideration. 
Twenty  years  ago  "  Hen  Convention  "  was 
the  favorite  head-line  in  the  San  Francisco 
papers  for  a  gathering  of  suffragists,  and  the 
sprightly  reporter  was  let  loose  upon  them 
in  a  spirit  of  equalh'  delicate  fun.  It  has  to 
be  admitted,  though,  that  the  matter  and 
manner  of  the  speeches  delivered  at  the  Con- 
gress of  to-day  are  as  much  in  advance  of 
the  matter  and  manner  of  twenty  years  ago 
as  is  the  newspapers'  method  of  treatment. 
It  would  be  surprising,  indeed,  if,  in  an  as- 
semblage of  so  many  hundred  women  there 
should  not  be  some  foolish,  some  rancorous, 
some  feeble,  and  some  tasteless  orators.  But 
in  general  worth  and  dignity,  the  addresses 
have  risen  quite  to  the  standard  of  a  meeting 
of  men — the  Half-Million  Club,  for  example. 
To  be  sure,  it  has  not  been  possible  for  the 
ladies  to  say  anything  startlingly  new,  but 
most  of  those  who  have  uttered  their  minds 
have  done  so  in  the  language  of  good  sense, 
and,  up  to  this  writing,  the  uneasy  women, 
barren  of  ability  but  big  with  the  desire  for 
distinction,  no  matter  how  obtained,  have 
been  held  in  check  pretty  well. 


These  fevered  females  are  a  nuisance  at 
every  Congress  of  women — as  great  a  nuisance 
and  detriment  as  demagogues  and  unfit  office- 
seekers  are  at  men's  political  conventions. 
They  are  an  affliction  to  the  able  women, 
and  are  borne  with  a  patience  characteristic 
of  the  sex;  but  not  wisely,  for  the  mindless 
suffragist,  hungering  after  conspicuousness  for 
its  own  sake,  has  done  much  to  retard  the 
progress  of  the  propaganda.  Its  enemies 
have  made  her  the  type  of  the  "  advanced 


woman,"  whereas  she  is  as  odious  to  women 
of  sound  intelligence  and  proper  instincts  as 
she  is  to  the  ordinary  man.  Equally  devoid 
of  the  attraction  of  sex  and  of  brains,  she  is 
an  epicene  terror.  California  has  been  too 
well  supplied  with  her,  and  that  fact  will  tell 
heavily  against  the  suffrage  amendment  at 
the  next  general  election.  Jarred  nerves 
will  take  their  revenge  at  the  ballot-box.  It 
would  be  a  service  to  the  cause  were  these 
pushing,  striving  incapables  named  in  print, 
and  so  punished  for  presumption;  but  this 
good  work  is  one  that  can  hardly  be  per- 
formed by  brute  man.  Gallantry  forbids. 
There  is,  however,  no  obligation  of  gallantry 
resting  on  women,  and  the  circumstance  that 
these  pests  have  not  been  ticketed  and  re- 
pudiated by  California's  rational  suffragists 
must  be  taken  as  one  more  proof  of  woman's 
unfitness  for  military  service.  Women  who 
have  failed  as  wives  and  mothers,  and  in 
whatever  profession  their  vanity  has  called 
them  to,  would  be  better  employed  in  the 
kitchen  than  on  the  platform,  or  in  posts  of 
seeming  leadership.  It  is  the  men  of  Cali- 
fornia who  will  have  it  to  say  whether  or 
not  the  ballot  shall  be  given  to  women,  and 
all  that  most  men  feel  disposed  to  give  these 
witches  who  ride  the  suffrage  broomstick  is 
a  wide  berth.  Before  Miss  Anthony  departs 
she  will  have  detected  who  are  of  use  to  her 
cause,  and  who  make  her  cause  useful  to 
themselves  and  odious  to  many.  Her  great 
authority,  let  us  hope,  will  be  exerted  to  re- 
duce the  unfit  officers  to  the  ranks  and  re- 
place them  with  women  who  can  be  of  ser- 
vice in  commending  the  amendment  to  men. 
That  it  is  not  reasonable  to  hold  a  good 
cause  to  blame  for  offensive  advocates  is 
true,  of  course,  but  Miss  Anthony  has  lived 
long  enough,  and  is  sufiiciently  a  politician, 
to  know  that  feeling  and  prejudice,  as  well 
as  reason,  go  the  ballot-box. 

Every  generous  spirit  must  find  pleasure 
in  the  honors  paid  in  this  community  to 
Susan  B.  Anthony.  They  are  but  repetitions 
of  those  now  extended  to  the  venerable 
woman  wherever  she  appears.  One  does  not 
need  to  be  a  sympathizer  with  her  mission 
in  order  to  respect  her  for  her  pertinacity  or 
to  admire  her  for  her  courage.  She  may  not 
live  to  see  her  sex  in  possession  of  the  same 
political  and  legal  rights  as  men,  but  it  has 
been  her  rare  fortune  to  outlive  the  storm  of 
revilement  and  ridicule  in  which  she  so  long 
battled  for  what  she  held  to  be  right.  Social 
pioneers  are  commonly  doomed  to  be  mar- 
tyrs; Mi.ss  Anthony  has  survived  to  be  a 
heroine.  She  knows  that  this  personal 
triumph  is  also  the  forerunner  of  the 
triumph  of  her  cause,  and  while  that  knowl- 
edge is  doubtless  her  chief  gratification  in 
the  change  of  the  popular  attitude  toward 
herself,  the  days  of  humiliation  and  bitter 
suffering  are  not  forgotten,  nor  does  she  let 


her  audiences  forget  them,  either.  And  that 
is  right,  as  well  as  natural.  The  hands  of 
the  Pharisees  that  are  raised  to  applaud  her 
now,  when  it  is  fashionable  to  applaud  her, 
were  once  raised  to  hurl  stones,  and  she 
recalls  the  fact  to  the  unwilling  Pharisee 
memory — not  tauntingly  or  meanly,  but  for 
truth's  sake,  and  righteous  individual  satis- 
faction. She  is  aware  that  it  is  seldom  a  re- 
former wears  long  enough  to  get  this  just  re- 
venge upon  the  malignant  few  and  the  heed- 
less, commonplace  many.  In  taking  it  for 
herself  she  takes  it  for  all  who  with  stout 
hearts  say  the  thing,  whatever  it  may  be, 
that  is  not  popular  but  is  true,  and  are  cru- 
cified for  their  unselfish  boldness. 


The  first  direct  result  of  the  Congress,  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  will  be  to  cause  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  of  women  suffrage  in 
California,  and  that  discussion  cannot  but 
be  advantageous  to  the  chances  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  Men  who  are  wont  to  con- 
sult their  reason  for  their  opinions,  and  not 
their  prejudices  merely,  are,  I  think,  gener- 
ally for  it.  Mayor  Sutro  and  Congressman 
Maguire,  two  of  the  most  influential  men  in 
the  State,  have  long  been  favorable  to  the 
change.  Governor  Budd  has  appointed 
some  women  to  office  and  exuressed  himself 
guardedly  on  the  main  point.  He  is  prob- 
ably waiting,  in  his  statesmanlike  way,  to 
let  events  guide  him.  He  will  endeavor  to 
be  on  the  side  of  the  majority.  Among  the 
obscure  I  find,  within  my  own  acquaintance, 
that  the  strength  of  the  opposition  lies  with 
young  men  to  whom  the  question  presents 
itself  as  a  picture — a  picture  of  their  sweet- 
hearts, and  mothers,  and  sisters  exhibiting 
themselves  at  the  polls,  or  taking  a  hand  in 
rough  politics.  They  are  poets,  lovers, 
where  women  are  concerned.  It  is  surpris- 
ing how  seldom  a  woman  arises  who  has  the 
cunning  to  approach  men  as  a  woman  in 
this  struggle  for  the  ballot.  In  private  life 
women  have  an  amazing  talent  for  manag- 
ing men,  but  when  it  comes  to  politics  one  is 
amazed  at  the  disappearance  of  that  tact  on 
which  the  sex  prides  itself.  The  sentiment 
— and  it  is  good,  manly  sentiment — that 
makes  the  gallant  young  man  hostile  to  the 
innovation,  can  readily  be  turned  in  its 
favor.  For  the  picture  of  the  sweetheart 
hustling  at  a  primary,  or  struggling  amono 
a  crowd  of  men  to  get  to  the  polls,  lettlii 
picture  of  the  workingwoman,  who  is  the 
real  "  new  woman,"  be  substituted  and  the 
young  man's  heart  is  touched  and  his  mind 
opened.  The  workingwoman  goes  out  by 
the  million  every  day  in  this  new  and  rich 
country  to  drudge  for  wages,  just  as  men  do. 
She  in  her  hard  lot  is  nearly  as  far  removed 
from  the  "  queen  of  the  home,"  familiar  to 
sentimental  oratory,  as  was  the  l)lark  slave 
woman  on  the  plantation  from  the  lady  of 
the  Southern  mansion.     The  poets  and  the 
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workingwoman  have  small  connection,  and 
ii  the  ballot  can  help  her,  or  if  she  thinks  it 
can  help  her,  to  better  her  state,  what  manli- 
ness is  tliere  in  refusing  it  to  her?  Because 
one  would  rather  not  have  his  sweetheart,  or 
wife,  or  daughter  vote,  is  that  a  reason  for 
keeping  the  ballot  from  the  shop-girl,  whose 
welfare,  as  a  voter,  would  instantly  become 
a  matter  of  high  importance  to  every  one  of 
the  political  parties? 


This  Congress  is  a  fly  on  the  wheel,  after 
all.     It,  like  the  higher  education  and  the 
entrance  of   women  into  the  professions,  is 
but  a  sign  that  the  forces  of  a  commercial 
and    competitive   civilization   are   at   work, 
and    driving  women   out  of    the   home  to 
struggle  for  existence.     We  get  highly  culti- 
vated   women    from    the    new    universities 
where  co-education  obtains,  and  from  Vassar 
and  Wellesley ;  but  for  every  female  doctor, 
or   lawyer,   or   professor   thus  created,  how 
many   thousands   of   less  fortunate,  or  less 
capable  girls  are  forced  into  stores,  and  fac- 
tories, and  offices?     The  demand  for  suffrage 
is  a  consequence  of  the  burden  of  women's 
support  being  shifted  from  men's  shoulders 
to  their  own.     Civilization  instead  of  bring- 
ing greater  ease  is  making  it  necessary  for 
men    to   work   harder,   and    for   women   to 
come  out  and  work  like  men.     And  the  chil- 
dren must  toil,  too.     A  civilization  that  pro- 
duces such  fruit  needs  all  the  votes  that  are 
to  be  got  to  change  it.     Work  is  not  a  good 
thing  in  itself;   it  is  usually  only  an   un- 
pleasant means  to  a  desirable  end.     It  was  a 
free  trader,  not  a  protectionist,  who  recorded 
that  when  God  in   his  anger  cursed  man  He 
imposed     labor     as     the     penalty    of     sin. 
"  Why,"  asks  Henry  George,  "  should  work- 
ingmen  be  content  with  frugal  fare  when  the 
world  is  so  rich?     Why  should  they  be  sat- 
isfied with  a   lifetime  of   toil   and   striving 
when    the    world    is    so    beautiful?      Why 
should    not     they    also    desire     to    gratify 
the  higher  instincts,  the  finer  tastes?     Why 
should  they  be  forever  content  to  travel  in 
the    steerage    when    others   find   the  cabin 
more  enjoyable?"     If  the  ballot  is  the  means 
on  which  the  masses  of  men  in  this  republic 
must  rely  for   improving   industrial  condi- 
tions, why  should  the  ballot  not  be   given 
also  to  the  workingwomen?     The  Congress 
rejoices  in  the  many  new  avenues  of  employ- 
ment that  in  recent  years  have  been  opened 
to  women.     That  means  merely  that  more 
women  have  been   compelled  to  earn  their 
own   livelihood — that   workingwomen    have 
been    multiplied.      More    avenues    will    be 
opened — there   need  be   no   doubt   of    that. 
And,  perhaps,   the  time   may   arrive  when 
women  and  men  will,  by  gradual  growth  of 
intelligence,  come  to  think  that  it  is  not  a 
fine  privilege  to  drudge  for  others  in  order 
that   they  may  exist.      When   woman   suf- 
frage has  been  achieved,  and  the  novelty  has 
worn  off.  women  will  learn  that  their  interest 
is  one  with  men's.     Workingwomen  will  not 
go  to  the  polls  as  "  suffragists,"  but  as  work- 
ingwomen,   as   citizens,   neither   wiser    nor 
better  than  the  men.     They  will  divide  on 
party,  not   sex   lines,   follow   illusions   and 
demagogues,  make   mistakes,  try   to  repair 
them,  and  in  general  make  as  stupidly  inef- 
fective a  use  of  their  votes  as  their  brethren 
do..   The   process   of   climbing   to   a   better 
social  state  is  slow,  because  evolution  is  slow. 


voters  because  they  cannot  be  soldiers. 
Woman  gives  us  all  the  soldiers  we  have, 
and  there  will  always  be  plenty  ready  to  be 
her  military  substitute  whether  she  votes  or 
not.  The  notion  that  a  male  majority 
would  not  submit  to  a  female  majority — if 
that  thinkably  possible  condition  should  ever 
come  about— is  based  on  an  overestimate  of 
the  belligerence  of  minorities,  and  of  majori- 
ties, too.  This  is  not  necessarily  a  majority 
government.  Something  like  40,000  major- 
ity was  rolled  up  against  Governor  Budd  by 
the  Republicans  and  Populists  of  California 
between  them,  at  the  last  election,  but  as 
yet  there  are  no  signs  of  armed  rebellion. 
Lincoln  in  1860  was  in  a  minority  at  the 
polls,  but  when  it  came  to  the  field  of  war 
he  had  a  large  majority  at  his  back.  Vot- 
ing, under  a  constitutional  government,  is 
something  more  than  a  method  of  avoid- 
ing a  fight  by  ascertaining  which  side 
has  the  most  men.  Even  a  female  majority 
would  have  the  support  of  a  host  of  mili- 
tant males  who  had  been  hostile  at  the  polls. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  fair  play 
in  civilized  human  nature,  and  Americans 
have  the  hereditary  habit  of  submitting  to 
the  verdict  of  the  ballot  box. 


hold  that  woman  is  by  nature  too  weak  to 
stand  alone  should  be  the  last  to  refuse  her 
any  artificial  prop. 


The  chivalrous  male  who  objects  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  unsex  woman  is  commonly  endowed 
with  powers  of  reflection  that  cause  him  no 
distress  at  the  sight  of  girls  trooping  to  the 
factories — at  a  civilization  which  is  treating 
woman  as  a  buck  Indian  does  his  squaw. 
He  is  mentally  related  to  the  reasoner  who 
is   of  opinion   that   women   should   not   be 


The  amendment  needs  advocates  who  shall 
plead  for  its  adoption  for  the  sake  of  the 
good  effects  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
have  on  women.  Besides  the  enlargement  of 
their  minds  that  would  follow  upon  reading 
and  thinking  of  matters  beyond  domestic 
concerns  and  millinery,  participation  in  af- 
fairs would  soon  cure  them  of  the  delusion 
that  as  a  sex  they  have  stored  awaj'  some- 
where a  mysterious  stock  of  virtue  beyond 
their  own  needs  that  can  be  utilized  for  the 
purification  of  politics  and  the  uplifting  of 
man.  Politics  would  uplift  women,  not 
women  politics.  A  less  acute  consciousness 
of  sex,  a  less  exclusive  devotion  to  making 
themselves  physically  attractive  to  men,  a 
conception  of  marriage  in  which  the  head 
would  have  something  to  say  as  well  as  the 
heart,  would  attend  the  growth  of  women's 
interest  as  citizens  in  the  community's  life. 
There  would  be  a  gain  in  modesty.  Among 
women  of  social  position  it  might  come  to 
be  held,  as  it  is  among  American  men,  th.\t 
a  mercenary  marriage  is  shameful.  To  their 
broader  intelligence  the  difl'erence  between 
chastity  and  continence  would  become  more 
clearly  discernable.  There  would  be  evolved 
new  notions  of  what  is  charming.  Feminine 
ignorance  would,  perhaps,  cease  to  be  fetch- 
ing, and  pretty  silliness  to  allure  and  flatter 
men.  Better  minds,  greater  knowledge,  and 
a  juster  opinion  of  woman's  true  place  in 
the  economy  of  things,  might  induce  the  re- 
tirement of  that  indictment  of  virtue,  the 
chaperone.  In  brief,  the  ballot  would  tend 
to  make  woman  her  own  mistress  socially, 
while  industrial  conditions  are  compelling 
her  to  be  her  own  breadwinner.  Education 
is  being  as  freely  bestowed  upon  girls  now  as 
upon  men,  and  sex  is  becoming  le.ss  and  less 
a  clog  upon  talent  of  every  kind.  With  en- 
tire freedom  in  the  political,  as  in  the  indus- 
trial, intellectual,  and  professional  world, 
ability  must  assert  itself,  and  the  inevitable 
leadership  of  women  will  be  taken  from  the 
ladies  of  fashion  by  the  ladies  of  brains  and 
achievement.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
woman  is  becoming  a  worker,  a  self-support- 
er, an  independent  human  being,  and  it  is 
well  that  that  independence  should  be 
linked  with  the  responsibility  which  free- 
dom imposes.  The  oak-and-vine  theory 
does  not  fit  the  facts  of  modern  life,  except 
among  the  well-to-do,  and  the  well-to-do 
constitute  but  a  small  minority.  New  con- 
ditions have  made  it  necessary  to  change  the 
terms  of  the  old  contract.     And  those  who 


Tbe  b'lttz  Cure  for  Alcobolism  never  faile. 


The  language  uttered  by  all  of  the  dis- 
senting members  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  (which,  as  everybody  knows,  is 
the  most  august  tribunal  in  the  world)  re- 
garding the  decision  of  the  majority  in  the 
income-tax  case,  has  doubtless  caused  the 
hair  of  unnumbered  respectable  gentlemen 
to  rise  on  their  conservative  heads.  Mr. 
Shortridge,  of  the  Call,  is  alarmed,  and  to, 
presumably,  is  Mr.  Spreckels.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Brown  (foe  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Herron),  and  Dr. 
Jordan,  of  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University, 
cannot  but  be  shocked.  As  for  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington, his  feelings  have  been  too  deep  for 
utterance  to  the  reporters.  Socialism,  An- 
archy, and  Demagogy  have  invaded  our 
court  of  final  appeal,  the  bulwark  of  order 
against  which  the  intemperance  of  the  popu- 
lace and  the  ill-considered  haste  of  the 
National  Legislature  have  hitherto  never 
prevailed.  At  least  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  the  learned  Justices  have  been  such  as 
are  commonly  described  as  socialistic,  an- 
archistic, and  demagogic  when  heard  from 
the  press,  the  pulpit,  or  the  platform.  Con- 
gressman Maguire,  Mayor  Sutro,  Dr.  Herron, 
Henry  George,  nor  any  other  irresponsible 
disturber,  could  speak  more  bitterly,  more 
broadly  of  the  decision  as  being  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  plutocracy  than  have  four  of 
the  nine  Supreme  Justices.  By  a  vote  of  five 
to  four  the  Court  has  decided  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  no  right  to  tax  incomes 
derived  from  rents  and  bonds,  stocks,  and 
investments  of  all  kinds,  otherwise  than  by 
apportionment  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  population.     Justice  Harlan  sa3's: 

No  such  apportionment  can  possibly  be  made 
without  doing  monstrous,  wicked  injustice  to  the 
many  for  the  benefit  of  the  favored  few  in  particular 
States.  Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
apportion  taxation  of  incomes  among  the  States 
upon  the  basis  of  their  population  would,  and  ■prnv- 
erhj  ought  (u,  arouse  such  an  indignation  among  the 
freemen  of  America  that  it  would  never  be  repeated. 
The  majority  of  the  Court  practically  decides  that 
without  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  such 
incomes  can  never  be  made  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  National  Government.  If  this  new 
theory  of  the  Constitution,  as  I  believe  it  to  be — if 
this  new  departure  from  the  way  marked  out  by 
tlie  Fathers,  is  justified  by  the  fundamental  law, 
the  .\merican  people  cannot  too  soon  amend  their 
Constitution.  The  practical,  if  not  thedirect,  effect 
of  the  decision  is  to  give  to  certain  kinds  of  prop- 
erty a  position  of  favoritism,  an  advantugo  incon- 
sistent with  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  social 
organization,  to  invest  them  with  power  and  influ- 
ence that  is  perilous  to  that  portion  of  the  people 
upon  whom  rests  the  larger  part  of  the  burdens  of 
the  Government,  and  who  ought  not  to  be  subjected 
to  the  dominion  of  aggregated  wealth  any  more 
than  the  property  of  the  country  should  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  lawless. 

Justice  Jackson  is  equally  disrespectful  to 
wealth.  He  declares  it  a  principle  of  law 
that  "  the  imposition  of  taxes,  the  burdens, 
should  be  imposed  upon  those  having  the 
most  ability  to  bear  them."  And  he  adds 
that  the  decision  is  "the  most  disastrous  blow 
ever  struck  at  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress" — because 

It  strikes  down  an  important  portion  of  the  most 
vital,  essential  power  of^ government,  in  practically 
excluding  any  recourse  to  incomes  from  real  and 
personal  estates  for  the  purjiose  of  raising  needed 
revenue  to  meet  the  Government's  wants  and  neces- 
sities under  any  circumstances. 

Justice  Brown  is  deeply  infected  with  the 
heresy  that  wealth  should  not  be  permitted 
to  govern  this  republic  in  its  own  interest,  re- 
gardless of  the  interests  of  the  great  masses 
of  citizens  who  have  little  or  no  wealth.  He 
says  that  "the  decision  involves  nothing  less 
than  the  surrender  of  the  taxing  power  to  the 
moneyed  class."     And  further: 

While  1  have  no  doubt  that  Congress  will  find 
some  means  of  surmounting  the  present  crisis,  my 
fear  is  that  in  some  moment  of  national  peril  this 
decision  will  rise  up  to  frustrate  its  will  and  para- 
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lyze  its  arm.  I  hope  it  may  not  prove  the  first  step 
toward  submergence  of  the  liberties  of  the  people 
in  a  sordid  despotism  of  wealth. 

.Justice  White  does  not  shrink  from  hin- 
guage  fully  as  strong: 

The  injustice  of  the  conclusion  i>oints  to  the  error 
of  adopting  it  It  takes  invested  wealth  and  reads 
it  into  tlie  Constitution  as  n  favor>'d  and  protected 
class  of  property,  whilst  it  leaves  the  occupation  of 
the  minister,  the  doctor,  the  professor,  the  lawyer, 
the  inventor,  the  author,  the  merchant,  and  all  the 
various  forms  of  human  activity  upon  which  tlic 
prosperity  of  a  people  must  depend  subject  to  taxa- 
tion without  apportionment. 


It  is  good  to  hear  such  hearty,  indignant 
human  voices  from  the  Supreme  Bench.  The 
language  is  that  of  common  sense  and  the 
spirit  manly  and  American.  It  is  a  proof 
that  the  republic  is  sound  at  the  top  as  well 
as  at  the  foot  —  that  the  same  resentment  at 
the  aggressions  of  greed,  and  respect  for  the 
rights  of  the  common  people,  is  felt  by  these 
Judges  as  by  multitudes  of  men  we  see  more 
or  less  clearly  that  the  government  is  falling 
utterly  into  the  power  of  a  class  whose  only 
claim  to  superiority  is  their  talent  for  piling 
up  fortunes,  largely  got  by  theft  under  the 
forms  of  law  To  my  thinking,  this  income- 
tax  decision  is  one  of  the  best  things  that 
could  have  happened  for  the  United  States. 
In  the  first  decision  of  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
Court  was  equally  divided.  Justice  Jackson 
was  ill,  and  absent.  On  his  return  he  gave 
his  voice  for  the  constitutionality  of  the  law, 
but  in  the  meantime  one  of  the  other  Justices 
—  said  to  be  Shiras  —  had  changed  sides. 
What  respect  can  be  felt  for  a  tribunal  whose 
judgments  might  as  well  be  left  to  the  arbit- 
rament of  the  dice-box?  Who  will  believe 
that  but  for  the  pressure  of  the  plutocracy  and 
its  Eastern  press  the  minority  of  four  would 
not  have  been  changed  into  a  majority  of  five 
at  the  very  least?  Ordinary  men  in  thinking 
of  the  decision  feel  justified,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, in  leaving  the  law  of  the  case  to 
the  lawyers,  and  exercising  their  judgment 
on  its  merits  and  general  bearings.  That 
judgment  will  be  with  the  dissenting  four, 
the  warmth  of  whose  dissent  is  so  remark- 
able and  encouraging.  The  millionaires 
have  won  a  victory,  but  one  that  is  certain 
to  cost  them  a  good  deal  more  than  their  de- 
feat would  have  done.  They  have  invaded 
the  Supreme  Court  and  bent  it  to  their  will. 
The  result  must  be  that  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  order  that  it  may  r-'gain  the  position  it 
has  forfeited  in  popular  esteem  and  rever- 
ence, will  be  purged  of  such  material  as  Shi- 
ras and  Field,  .and  that  its  powers  will  be 
decreased.  Justice  Harlan  has  pointed  the 
way  by  suggesting  that  the  Constitution  be 
amended  so  as  to  permit  Congress  to  undo 
the  work  of  the  Court  in  the  income-tax  case. 
The  American  people  have  been  slow  to 
touch  the  fundamental  law.  Time  has  given 
to  it  a  certain  sacredness;  but  when  they 
once  set  about  the  work  of  briuging  the  Con- 
stitution into  harmony  with  the  require- 
ments of  to-day,  they  will  not  stop  short 
when  they  have  brought  the  incomes  of  the 
rich  within  the  taxing  power  of  the  Federal 
government.  We  shall  have  an  era  of  pro- 
found politics — politics  that  shall  go  to  the 
bottom  of  things,  and  not  end,  let  us  trust, 
until  the  republic  has  been  given  a  govern- 
ment quickly  responsive  to  the  popular  will, 
and  a  fundamental  law  which  shall  recognize 
that  this  country  should  be  ruled  by  men  and 
not  dollars — that  its  natural  wealth  should 
not  be  the  spoil  of  speculators,  or  the  prop- 
erty of  monopolists,  and  that  the  many  have 
an  indefeasible  title  to  the  products  of  their 
own  industry.  Such  politics  will  have  for 
their  aim  the  security  of  i)roperty,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  civilized  order  or  pro- 
gress. But  security  should  extend  to  all 
property.  The  class  in  whose  interest  the 
income-tax  decision  has  been  rendered  are 


under  the  illusion  that  they  alone  reprei^ent 
property.  In  their  view  a  dollar  docs  not 
fjfccome  sacred  until  it  is  in  their  possession; 
so  long  as  it  belongs  to  anybody  else  from 
whom  it  may  be  taken,  it  is  not  entitled  to 
the  law's  protection.  That  is  the  view 
against  which  the  minority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  has  protested,  and  this  protest  is  I)Ut 
an  echo  of  the  feelings  of  the  great  body  of 
the  American  people.  The  rich  are  not  in 
the  smallest  danger  of  being  despoiled  by  the 
jioor.  The  peril  to  themselves,  and  the  good 
to  the  country,  that  they  are  inviting,  is  the 
taking  away  of  their  privilege  to  plunder 
everybody  else  by  methods  to  which  custom 
has  given  an  appearance  of  respectability. 
A  Senate  elected  by  popular  vote,  or  no 
Senate  at  all;  a  President  elected  for  a  long 
term,  shorn  of  his  kingly  powers,  and  gov- 
ernment by  a  responsible  ministry,  as  in 
England,  by  which  questions  as  they  arise 
may  be  taken  up  and  settled  promptly — 
these  are  some  of  the  proposals  which  will 
enter  into  practical  politics  when  the  Ameri- 
can people  take  to  revising  their  Constitu- 
tion with  thoroughness. 


The  fear  that  Japan  and  China  are  about 
to  become  manufacturing  nations,  and  that 
they  will  flood  the  world  with  cheap  pro- 
ducts, and  ruin  Europe  and  America  there- 
by, is  lying  heavily  upon  the  spirit  of  the 
protectionist.  The  prospect  of  the  spread  of 
modern  civilization  in  Asia  alarms  him.  A 
planet  to  suit  him  would  be  one  in  which  his 
own  country  would  be  industrious  and  en- 
lightened, and  all  other  countries  sunk  just 
low  enough  in  sloth  and  darkness  to  leave 
them  the  desire  to  buy  what  he  should  have 
to  sell.  As  to  Japan  and  China,  be  sees  in 
his  mind's  eye  the  cheap  labor  set  to  work  at 
our  machinery,  and  he  cannot  conceive  the 
poBsiljility  of  competition  with  such  a  union 
of  forces.  It  has  not  occurred  to  him,  seem- 
ingly, that  the  coolie  in  becoming  a  skilled 
workman  will  cease  to  be  a  coolie,  and  de- 
cline to  subsist  on  a  coolie's  wages.  It  is 
marvelous  how  persistent  is  the  notion  that 
cheap  labor  is  to  be  feared,  and  that  the  cost 
of  labor  in  production  is  the  same  thing  as 
the  rate  of  wages.  Where  wages  are  highest 
the  labor  cost  is  usually  the  smallest.  Amer- 
ica's most  formidable  industrial  rival  is  Eng- 
land, where  wages  are  next  highest  to  our 
own,  and  the  labor  cost  next  lowest.  Well 
paid  workmen,  with  good  machinery,  can 
always  compete  successfully,  other  things 
being  equal,  with  ill  paid  labor  and  the  same 
machinery.  Doubtless  industrial  disturb- 
ance will  ensue  when  Japan  and  China  take 
to  manufacturing  extensively,  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  the  Western  world  should  be 
restless  on  its  pillow.  Disturbance  is  an  ac- 
companiment of  the  inevitable  process  of  ad- 
justment of  industry  to  its  natural  basis. 
And  so  long  as  legislatures  interfere  with  in- 
dustr}'  and  commerce,  just  so  long  will  there 
be  disturbances  consequent  upon  the  attempt 
to  sitbstitute  artificial  for  natural  laws. 
The  objection  to  the  immigration  of  the 
Mongolian  to  this  country  is  social.  The 
Japanese  or  the  Chinaman  has  as  clear  a 
right  to  do  as  well  as  he  can  for  himself  at 
home  as  the  American  has  here.  The  more 
civilized  and  effectively  industrious  the  Jap- 
anese and  Chinese  become,  the  better  cus- 
tomers they  will  be,  for — as  the  protection- 
ist needs  always  to  be  told — commerce  is  an 
exchange  for  mutual  profit,  and  not  a  game 
in  which  some  one  must  lose  in  order  that 
sorne,one  may  win. 


Mr.  Hearst  has  gone  off  to  Europe,  for 
which  I  am  sorry,  as  there  are  some  things 
I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Examiner,  and  in 
his  absence  he  is  able  to  disclaim  responsi- 
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bility  for  the  utterances  of  his  newspaper — 
though,  like  James  Gordon  Bennett,  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  and  other  millionaire  journalists, 
he  issues  his  orders  by  telegraph,  and  is 
really  as  much  the  editor  of  his  paper  when 
away  as  when  at  home.  This,  however,  the 
non-journalistic  public  does  not  understand. 
Recently  the  Letter  criticised  the  Examiner, 
in  respectful  terms,  for  its  pictorial  offenses 
against  decency,  and  though  Mr.  Hearst 
owned  the  justice  of  the  criticism  by  cleans- 
ing his  journal's  pages,  he  evinced  resent- 
ment by  criticising  me  disrespectfully  for 
holding  ideas  as  to  the  behavior  of  the 
militia  at  Sacramento  during  the  railroad 
strike,  and  the  propriety  of  so  extending 
the  Monroe  doctrine  that  it  should  banii-h 
altogether  the  authority  of  European  gov- 
ernments from  this  hemisphere — ideas  which 
not  long  ago  found  favor  with  Mr.  Hearst 
and  were  advocated  by  the  Examiner.  He 
had  not  the  courage  to  make  his  attacks 
himself,  in  his  editorial  columns,  but  sought 
the  services  of  Mr.  Arnbrose  Bierce.''A  num- 
ber of  letters  from  friends  Have  reached  me, 
inquiring  why  I  have  not  retorted  upon  Mr. 
Bieroe  instead  of  upon  Mr.  Hearst.  The 
answer  is  simple  enough.  I  prefer  to  deal 
with  the  master  instead  of  the  servant.  iTo 
me,  as  to  most  others,  Mr.  Bierce's  opinions 
respecting  any  matter  of  public  importance 
are  of  no  consequence;  but  it  is  of  very  con- 
siderable consequence  what  the  views  are  of 
a  man  whose  word  is  the  despotic  law  of  a 
prominent  daily  newspaper.  It  is  only  a 
few  weeks  ago  that  Mr.  Bierce  declared  in 
the  Examiner  that  his  purpose  in  writing 
was  not  to  promote  good  government,  or  to 
do  good  in  any  way,  but  merely  to  amuse 
and  interest  the  readers  of  Mr.  Hearst's 
journal.  Mr.  Hearst  is  the  proprietor  of  a 
newspaper  which  assumes  to  speak  for  one 
of  the  political  parties,  and  to  be  the  serious 
adviser  of  the  public.  Therefore  I  choose  to 
have  my  controversy  with  him.  He  has 
gone  away,  as  he  always  does  when  any- 
thing disagreeable,  or  requiring  the  shoul- 
dering of  responsibility,  comes  up.  The 
honors,  the  pleasures,  of  journalism  are  his 
choice.  He  bolts  at  the  opening  of  every 
political  campaign,  and  reappears  to  take 
the  laurels  when  the  battle  has  been  fought 
and  won  by  others.  Since  Mr.  Hearst  has 
permitted  it  to  be  said  in  his  paper  that  for 
advocating  views  to  which  the  Examiner 
committed  itself  I  am  a  demagogue  and 
various  other  unworthy  things,  I  am  privi- 
leged, I  take  it,  to  say  that  he  is  a  humbug 
in  journalism.  Though  intelligent,  and  gifted 
with  a  natural  talent  for  buying  and  selling 
news,  he  is  but  a  clever  amateur.  There  is 
no  professional  position  on  his  paper,  even 
the  lowest,  which  he  has  qualified  himself  to 
fill.  And,  like  Mr.  de  Young,  he  is  not,  when 
on  his  visits  to  the  East,  above  accepting 
applause  there  for  the  work  done  by  others 
here,  and  receiving  consideration  which  those 
who  give  it  suppose  they  are  extending  to  a 
journalist.  He  is  absolutely  devoid  of  con- 
victions on  public  affairs,  and  purchases 
whatever  thinking  is  done  for  his  editorial 
page.  Nevertheless,  he  is  neither  a  dul- 
lard nor  a  fool,  and  understands  quite' 
well  the  meaning  of  what  is  written  for  him. 
Had  he  been  born  poor  instead  of  a  million- 
aire, and  begun  as  a  reporter  instead  of  a 
proprietor,  he  would  have  made  a  journalist. 
That  he  gave  Mr.  Bierce  orders  to  endeavor 
to  insult  me  there  need  be  no  doubt,  for  Mr. 
Bierce  is  not  privileged  to  abuse  anybody 
who  enjoys  the  good  will  of  his  employer,  or 
whom  his  emploj'er  thinks  he  cannot  aftbrd 
to  offend.  I  could  not  see,  therefore,  and  do 
not  now  see,  that  any  reply  was  needed  from 
me  to  a  person  in  Mr.  Bierce's  position. 

But  if  Mr.  Bierce  is  not  deserving  of  at- 
tention where  matters  of  public  concern  are 
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in  issue,  he  certainly  is  entitled  to  notice  on 
other  grounds.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century 
he  has  been  a  unique  ligure  in  San  Fran- 
cisco's journalipra.  None  have  admired  more 
than  myself  his  extraordinary  skill  with  the 
pen.  He  has  wit  and  a  satanic  humor,  as 
well  as  a  rare  command  of  language.  Much 
was  hoped  from  Mr.  Bierce.  I  was  among 
those  who  gave  him  credit  for  more  than 
talent.  His  paragraphs  so  often  sparkled 
with  hints  of  deeper  thought  than  was  ex- 
pressed, and  his  occasional  stories  were  of 
60  high  a  literary  quality  in  respect  of  fin- 
ish, that  it  was  expected,  if  opportunity 
should  offer— that  if  he  could  get  a  hearing 
from  the  world — he  would  broaden,  rise,  and 
achieve.  Three  years  ago  he  published  a 
volume  of  his  stories  that  had  been  printed 
in  the  Examiner.  They  caught  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Eastern  and  English  critics  and 
were  praised,  as  they  deserved  to  be  praised, 
for  their  workmanship.  And  —  That  was 
all.  The  stage  was  prepared,  the  literary 
world  was  ready  for  the  performance  to 
begin,  but  that  was  all.  The  magazines  bid 
for  his  work,  but  got  none.  No  American 
literary  man  ever  had  a  fairer  chance.  It 
was  open  to  him  to  rival  and  excel  all  the 
contemporary  authors  at  whom  he  had  been 
cleverly  sneering  in  his  newspaper  para- 
graphs. But  it  was  not  in  him.  He  who 
had  been  for  half  a  lifetime  knocking  over 
sparrows  with  an  elephant  rifle,  when  ad- 
mitted to  the  cle])haut  country  appeared 
there  with  no  better  weapon  than  a  para- 
graphic pop-gun.  It  was  seen  that  the 
Bierce  ledge,  though  rich  on  top,  pinched 
out  the  moment  the  pick  of  trial  pierced  the 
croppings. 


The  reason  for  this  failure,  which  aston- 
ished me  as  greatly  as  any  of  his  admirers, 
Ih  obvious  enough.  Mr.  Bierce  had  the 
misfortune  to  come  into  the  world  with  a 
heart  incapable  of  sympathy,  and  a  mind 
too  narrow  to  understand  more  than  one  as- 
pect of  anything.  Being  hard  and  little,  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  expand,  or  to  enter 
into  the  thoughts  or  feelings  of  others.  If 
taken  into  a  rose  garden  he  would  at  once 
cry  out  that  there  was  manure  about  the 
roots  of  the  bushes;  and  while  nobody 
would  deny  the  truth  of  the  statement,  he 
would  deny  that  there  was  anything  else 
worth  seeing  or  smelling  in  the  garden. 
Mr.  Bierce,  of  course,  is  not  to  blame  for 
either  tlie  native  defects  of  his  character  or 
the  limitations  of  bis  talent.  But  he  may 
justly  be  held  to  blame  for  allowing  his  fail- 
ure to  lead  him  into  conduct  of  which  any 
decent  man,  to  say  nothing  of  a  gentleman, 
would  be  ashamed.  The  pain  given  his  van- 
ity by  failure  he  has  not  disdained  to  do  his 
best  to  pass  on  to  others.  In  outliving  his 
wit  he  is  rapidly  becoming  a  mere  black- 
guard. His  highest  aim  now,  seemingly,  is 
to  insult,  and  if  he  can  frame  his  insult  in 
an  ingenious  phrase  his  ambition  is  satisfied. 
He  has  sunk  to  be  an  insulter  of  women — 
individual  women,  who  have  incurred  his  dis- 
pleasure. Not  long  ago,  I  remember,  he 
built  up  an  elaborate  argument  in  the  Ex- 
aminer in  support  of  the  contention  that  the 
personal  character  of  a  writer  has  properly 
no  connection  with  the  writer's  work,  and  it 
was  all  done  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
an  apparently  incidental  remark  that  (I 
quote  from  memory)  "one  of  the  sweetest 
poets  in  California  is  a  malicious  liar,  a 
drunkard,  and  an  all-round  disreputable 
woman."  She  had  hurt  his  vanity,  no 
doubt.  Though  hope  of  large  achievement 
and  Mr.  Bierce  have  parted  company,  his 
vanity  is  large  and  sore.  Touch  that,  and 
he  in  these  later  days  becomes  savage  and 
mean,  and  incapable  of  decent  restraint.  He 
has  the  assurance  to  plead  for  "  honorable 


controversy,"  and  his  way  of  practicing  it  is 
exemplified  in  his  treatment  of  ex- Judge 
Paterson,  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  who 
had  the  presumption  to  write  of  some  law 
matter  to  a  conclusion  with  which  Mr. 
Bierce  did  not  agree.  Therefore,  there  is  "  a 
difTerence  as  wide  as  that  between  the  insu- 
lar intelligence  of  ex-Judge  Paterson  and  the 
continental  understanding  of  a  school-boy  " 
— a  style  of  controversy  for  which  a  school- 
boy would  be  caned. 


For  the  deterioration  of  Mr.  Bierce's  news- 
paper work — and  from  the  time  of  his  fail- 
ure as  an  author  it  has  been  noticeable — he 
is  not  alone  responsible.  That  failure  re- 
duced his  value  to  the  Examiner,  and  cur- 
tailed his  power  to  write  as  he  pleased.  He 
never  had  that  power  completely  on  the 
Examiner.  No  man  can  have  it  as  the  em- 
ployee of  a  daily  newspaper.  To  the  ordi- 
nary working  journalist  this  is,  of  course,  no 
discredit,  but  in  Mr.  Bierce's  case  it  is.  For 
he  is  a  pretender.  He  affects  in  print  an 
independence  which  he  does  not  enjoy.  His 
matter  is  subject  to  editorial  supervision 
equally  with  that  of  the  humblest  reporter. 
Time  was  when  Mr.  Bierce  was  given  a  pretty 
free  rein  on  the  Examiner.  Butthe  lines  have 
been  drawn  tightly,  and  there  has  been  sup- 
plied to  his  mind  by  his  employer  a  long  list 
of  persons  and  interests  to  which  he  must  not 
be  disrespectful,  except  under  special  permis- 
sion, which  is  given  when  Mr.  Hearst  wants 
some  ofl'ender  against  himself  reviled.  In  the 
Examiner,  with  Mr.  Hearst's  permission,  Mr. 
Bierce  asks  me  if  his  views  of  the  conduct  of 
the  militia  are  not  the  same  in  May,  1895,  as 
they  were  in  July,  1894.  They  are,  but  they 
did  not  meet  with  Mr.  Hearst's  approval 
in  1894,  and  Mr.  Bierce  was  forbidden  to  re- 
peat them. 

It  is  in  his  quality  of  pretender  that  Mr. 
Bierce  has  become  most  offensive  to  those 
who  know  the  conditions  under  which  he 
writes.  He  takes  the  air  of  one  who  has  the 
right  of  free  speech,  whereas  he  is  under  the 
censorship  of  anybody  who  happens  to  be 
the  editor  of  the  paper  on  which  he  is  em- 
ployed. He  submits,  and  has  submitted  for 
years,  to  restrictions,  to  affronts  to  profes- 
sional pride,  that  no  man  of  spirit  would  en- 
dure. Others,  making  no  such  pretensions 
as  his  to  independence  as  employed  writers, 
have  repeatedly  resigned  far  higher  salaries 
than  Mr.  Bierce's,  and  quitted  the  Examiner 
office.  It  is  a  misfortune,  not  a  fault,  in  an 
aging  writer  without  a  future  to  become  a 
slave  to  his  salary,  but  if  that  slavery  is  ac- 
companied by  an  imposture  of  self-ownership 
and  freedom,  the  sentiment  he  inspires  is 
not  one  of  unmixed  pity.  Mr.  Hearst,  like 
most  of  the  new  rich,  likes  toadies,  and  in 
his  own  way  Mr.  Bierce  is  as  servile  as  any 
of  the  group  that  live  upon  the  favor  of  the 
young  millionaire. 


The  result  of  Mr.  Bierce's  venture  upon 
the  stage  of  literature  explains  what  was 
long  a  puzzle  to  nearly  everybody  in  Cali- 
fornia who  had  a  liking  for  smart  writing,  ir- 
respective of  the  matter.  Why  was  it  that  a 
man,  to  all  appearance  as  bold  as  he  was 
clever,  and  alive  with  confidence  in  himself, 
should  not  attempt  to  publish  a  paper  of  his 
own,  and  thus  escape  the  lestraining,  and 
often  stupid  editor?  Allowance  must  be  made 
for  Mr.  Bierce's  health, which  renders  frequent 
departures  from  the  city  to  the  suburbs  nec- 
essary; but  that  is  no  greater  obstacle  to 
writing  for  a  paper  of  one's  own  than  for  a 
paper  belonging  to  another.  The  literary 
failure  explains,  because  it  gives  us  the 
measure  of  Mr.  Bierce's  real  powers  and  his 
real  character.  He  who  for  a  generation  has 
stalked  the  literary  camp  and  carried  the 
bastinado  is  as  poor  in  spirit  as  he  is  limited 


in  parts.  The  pretense  of  independence 
is  as  gratifying  to  him  as  independence  it- 
self would  be,  and  the  applause  of  a  coterie 
of  lady  amateurs  and  male  Boswellsis  a  sub- 
stitute for  fame  on  which  he  can  subsist. 
The  Bierce  that  we  admired  and  hoped  to 
see  recognized  by  the  world  was  to  our 
minds  a  dashing,  fearless,  humorous  soul, 
laying  on  the  lash  of  satire  with  a  merciless- 
ness  that  was  due  to  the  unconsciousness  of 
the  strength  of  his  arm.  The  Bierce  who 
got  the  literary  world's  welcome  in  the  arena 
was  helpless  to  do  more  than  wind  his 
bugle,  flash  an  impotent  sword,  and  retire 
to  put  on  young  Mr.  Hearst's  livery.  We 
see  that  he  hates  all  superiority,  is  without 
elevation  of  mind,  and  is  bad-hearled;  that 
seriousne.ss,  fairness,  magnanimity,  and 
courtesy  are  as  far  out  of  his  intellectual  and 
moral  range  as  the  performance  of  things 
equal  to  his  earlier  promise  is  beyond  his 
capacity. 

Mr.  Bierce  has  talent,  and  he  could  be 
made  to  the  Examiner  worth  all  that  Mr. 
Hearst  pays  him,  but  Mr.  He.irst  errs  in  al- 
lowing him  even  the  degree  of  liberty  that 
is  accorded.  It  is  a  mistake  to  let  him  touch 
upon  questions  which  engage  the  thoughts 
and  feeliuL's  of  earnest  men.  He  is  most  at 
home  when  breaking  butterflies  on  the 
wheel,  when  torturing  poor  poetasters  and 
feeble  scribblers  of  prose,  who  but  for  him 
would  remain  unheard  of.  It  is  then  we  have 
the  later  Bierce  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power,  and  proud  of  his  prowess. 


The  readers  of  the  Letter  beyond  Califor- 
nia who  have  not  heard  of  Mr.  Bierce  will 
wonder  why  I  have  given  so  much  space  to 
this  portrait.  It  is  because  the  subject  has 
been  a  newspaper  notable  lure  for  many 
years,  and  has  been  conceded  primacy  as  the 
bully  of  the  press.  His  opinions  on  public 
questions,  or  men,  long  since  ceased  to  have 
the  smallest  weight,  but  a  peculiar  style  and 
a  bitter  wit  have  caused  him  always  to  be 
read.  His  malevolence  has  made  him  feared 
by  most  of  the  men  of  the  press,  so  that  in 
our  State  he  has  been  granted  a  sort  of 
license  bj'  prescription  to  insult  his  equals, 
his  betters,  and  his  inferiors  without  return. 
I  think  I  do  a  public  service,  if  a  small  one, 
in  telling  the  plain  truth  about  a  local  per- 
sonage who  when  he  is  not  obeying  the  orders 
of  his  employer  in  wreaking  that  employer's 
revenges,  habitually  offers  insults  on  his  own 
account  to  men  and  women  at  least  his  peers 
in  all  save  truculence  Yet  he  has  written 
much  that  is  admirable,  in  the  way  of  literary 
execution.  He  is  matchless  in  his  petty 
trade  of  village  critic  and  scold,  and  his  book, 
"  Tales  of  Soldiers  and  Civilians,"  is  capital. 
Although  there  is  not  a  trace  of  heart  in  it, 
the  reader  who  takes  it  up  as  the  work  of  an 
unknown  author  will  bedi^sposed  to  think  he 
has  discovered  the  promise  of  another  Poe. 
But  the  possibilities  of  Mr.  Bierce  are  all 
there,  and  what  is  left  to  us  is  a  millionaire's 
literary  lackey,  whose  soul  is  cankered  with 
disappointment  at  his  own  emptiness,  and 
whose  narrow  mind  is  ulcerated  with  envy 
of  writers  who  are  out  of  livery. 

Artiiuu  McEwen. 


The  late  George  W.  Stearns  was  defending  a 
young  fellow  for  larceny,  the  evidence  against 
whom  was  onlv  circuinetantial.  Stearns  urged  that 
circumstantial  evidence  ought  never  to  convict  a 
man.  "Why,"  taid  the  counsil,  "  wlien  I  was  a 
boy  I  remember  a  playmate  of  mine  wlio,  while  his 
parents  were  absent,  went  to  tlie  pantry  and  near- 
ly devoured  a  big  custard  pie  before  he  thouglit  of 
the  paternal  strap.  Wlien  he  did  he  lo  >ked  around 
for  some  means  of  hiding  the  traces  of  hia  guilt. 
He  saw  the  family  cat  in  the  corner,  and,  taking 
puss  by  the  neck,  and  carefully  smearing  her  paws 
with  the  custard,  took  the  guilty  cat  out  into  the 
back-yard  and  shot  her.  As  the  shotgun  rang  out, 
the  boy  observed  to  mo,  with  a  chuckle,  'There 
goes  one  more  victim  of  circumstantial  evidence,' " 
The  jury  disagreed. 


ARTHUR     McEWEiN'.S     LETTER. 


/J  SPLENDID  PIRATE. 

In    Whom  San   Franciscans   Take  Especial  Pride — Sir 
Francis  Drahe. 

In  Golden  Gate  Park  there  stands,  where  all  may 
see  it,  a  stone  cross  erected  in  commemoration 
of  the  visit  made  to  these  shores  by  Francis 
Drake.  Of  exceptional  local  interest,  therefore,  is 
a  volume  just  issued  by  the  Scribners,  giving  a 
brief  account  of  the  life  and  voyage  around  the 
world  of  this  splendid  pirate.  The  book  is  enti- 
tled "English  Seamen  of  the  Sixteenth  Century," 
and  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  at 
Oxford,  shortly  before  his  death,  by  James  An- 
tliony  Froude.  Fortunate  Oxonians !  It  were  cer- 
tainly worth  studying  history  where  such  lectures 
are  delivered.  Here,  in  this  book,  is  material  for 
a  hundred  Stevenson,  Clark  Russell,  or  Stanley 
Weyman  stories  of  adventure.  "  Treasure  Island  " 
itself  is  not  so  thrilling  as  many  a  tale  told  by  this 
historian  of  those  bold  seamen,  John  Hawkins  and 
Francis  Drake.  The  line  lawlessness,  the  master- 
fulness, the  courafe,and  the  achievements  of  these 
men  make  tame  history  read  like  the  wildest  ro- 
mance. 

There  is  much  in  these  lectures  that  deals  with 
the  growth  of  England's  power  on  the  sea  and  her 
long  continued  tight  with  Spain  for  supremacy,  but 
all  this  we  must  pass  over  to  give  a  synopsis  of 
what  he  says  of  Drake,  our  local  hero.  He  was  of 
good  peasant  stock ,  a  Devonshire  man,  and  early 
went  to  sea.  When  twenty-five  he  bad  a  small 
vessel  of  his  own,  but  his  ambition  was  for  bigger 
things  than  trading  in  the  channel,  and  when  John 
Hawkins  planned  to  go  on  a  third  plave-trading  ex- 
pedition Drake  sold  his  ship,  bought  another  that 
was  faster,  and  joined  Hawkins.  They  sold  their 
blacks  on  the  Guiana  coast,  and  were  coming  home 
loaded  with  gold  and  diamonds,  when  a  s  orm 
struck  them  and  they  were  driven  into  a  Mexican 
port,  out  of  which,  after  a  battle  with  the  Span- 
iards, they  escaped  with  but  two  ships  of  their 
fleet.  Returning  to  England,  Drake  on  his  own  ac- 
count fitted  three  ships,  the  largest  of  only  one 
hundred  tons,  not  nearly  so  large  as  the  coasting 
schooners  so  familiar  now  in  San  Francisco  Bay. 
With  these  he  came  over  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
where  he  had  learned  that  the  gold  and  silver  from 
the  Peruvian  mines  were  landed  and  carried  across 
the  isthmus  on  mule  back.  He  went  up  into  the 
mountains,  held  up  the  pack  train,  and  by  this 
bold  stroke  he  got  gold,  jewels,  silver  bars — and 
got  with  much  ease,  as  Prince  Hal  said  at  Gadshill. 
The  silver  he  buried;  the  gold,  rubies,  diamonds, 
and  emeralds  he  carried  to  England. 

While  on  the  isthmus  he  bad  caught  sight  of  the 
Pacific,  and  he  had  determined  to  sail  that  water. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  fitted  out  five  boats — 
the  Pelican,  no  bigger  than  a  modern  racing  yawl, 
the  Elizabeth,  an  eighty-ton  boat,  a  pinnacle,  and 
two  sloops.  With  these  he  started,  but  only  one 
reached  California — the  Pelican,  in  charge  of  which 
Drake  wis  himself.  Off  the  South  American  coast 
a  man  named  Doughty,  who  was  in  charge  of  one 
of  the  sloops,  tried  to  run  away,  was  caught,  given 
communion,  kissed  f.arewell  by  Drake,  and  exe- 
cuted. They  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan, Drake  supposing  that  there  was  solid  land  to 
the  South  Pole.  He  met  with  storms,  was  sepa- 
rated from  his  other  boats,  landed  on  Patagonia, 
and  at  last,  when  fair  weather  arrived,  be  found 
himself  alone,  the  only  other  surviving  boat  having 
been  taken  back  to  England  by  a  cowardly  captain. 
With  the  Pelican,  Drake  came  up  the  coast.  At 
Valparaiso  he  found  a  great  Spanish  galleon,  off 
which  he  took  four  hundred  pounds  of  gold.  The 
Spanish  crew  crossed  themselves  on  approach  of 
the  English,  jumped  overboard,  and  swam  ashore. 
The  people  had  all  fled  from  the  town.  In  the 
church  Drake  found  a  chalice,  two  cruets,  and  an 
altar  cloth,  which  were  made  over  to  the  Pelican's 
chaplain  to  improve  his  communion  furniture. 

Drake  went  on  next  to  Tarapaca,  where  silver 
from  the  Andes  was  shipped  to  Panama.  The  sil- 
ver bars  lay  piled  on  the  quays ;  the  muleteers  who 
had  brouglit  them  were  sleeping.  The  muleteers 
were  left  to  tlieir  slumbers ;  the  bars  were  lifted 
into  the  English  boats.  Arica  was  the  next  point 
visited.  Here  half  a  hundred  blocks  of  silver  were 
picked  up.  At  Lima,  alas !  Drake  was  just  too  late. 
The  Cacafuego  had  sailed  a  few  days  before  for  the 
isthmus  with  the  whole  produce  of  the  Lima  mines 
for  the  season.  Her  ballast  was  silver,  her  cargo 
gold  and  emeralds  and  rubies.  Drake  gave  chase, 
and  at  ni>!httime  caught  up  with  the  Spanish  ship 
and  captured  her.  No  one  knows  how  great  the 
value  of  the  booty  was.  The  Spanish  government 
proved  a  loss  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  ducats,  but 
the  historian  says  the  total  capture  was  immeasur- 
ably greater. 

Drake  allowed  the  empty  Cacafuego  to  return  to 
Peru,  and  came  northward.    He  was  pursued,  but 


the  Spaniards  were  so  terrified  that  they  did  not 
dare  attack  him. 

By  this  time  Spain  had  heard  of  Drake's  doings 
and  had  decided  to  head  liim  off  on  his  return  voy- 
age. One  squadron  was  sent  to  the  Straits  of  Jla- 
gellan,  another  to  tlin  Caribbean  Sea.  If  ho  did 
not  return  tlio  way  lie  came,  it  was  thought  he  had 
no  alternative  but  to  desert  his  ship  on  tlio  Pacilic 
Coast  ani  carry  his  treasure  overland  to  tlie  .\tlan- 
tic,  where  he  would  build  a  ship.  But  Drake  had 
another  plan.  He  had  heard  that  there  was  an 
oi)en  Northern  sea,  and  for  this  ho  came  up  the 
coast,  occasionally  meeting  with  a  straggler  in  tlie 
China  trade  laden  with  silk,  porcelain,  gold,  and 
emeralds.  He  put  in  at  Guatuico  for  water.  The 
alcaldes  were  in  session  trying  a  batch  of  negroes. 
A  boat's  crew  appeared  in  court  suddenly,  tied  th'.^ 
alcaldes  hand  and  foot,  and  carried  them  oil' to  the 
Pelican,  there  to  remain  as  iiostages  till  the  water- 
casks  were  filled.  He  fell  in  a  little  later  with  a 
galleon  carrying  out  a  new  Governor  to  the  Philip- 
pines. The  Governor  was  relieved  of  his  jewels. 
Still  holding  his  north  course  till  be  had  left  the 
farthest  Spanish  settlement  far  to  the  south,  be  put 
into  what  is  now  known  as  Drake's  Bay,  Liid  the 
Pelican  ashore,  set  up  forge  and  workshop,  and  re- 
paired and  re-rigged  lier  from  stem  to  stern.  Then 
lie  went  up  along  the  Oregon  coast,  and  finding  no 
northern  opening  through  the  continent,  returned, 
and  in  Fronde's  words,  "  landed  at  San  Francisco, 
found  the  soil  te-ming  with  gold,  made  acquaint- 
ance with  an  Indian  king  who  hated  Spaniards 
and  wished  to  become  an  English  subject."  But 
Drake  had  no  leisure  to  annex  new  territories,  else 
the  story  of  California  had  probably  been  much 
different.  On  board  one  of  the  ships  he  had  over- 
hauled, Drake  had  found  a  chart  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  Being  convinced  that  he  could  not 
reach  home  by  the  route  he  had  come,  owing  to 
Spanish  watchfulness,  he  determined  to  do  what 
man  had  never  done — go  round  the  world.  And 
he  did  it,  landing  safe  in  Plymouth  harbor,  where 
he  turned  over  to  Queen  Elizabeth  the  great  fortune 
he  had  so  gallantly  stolen. 

On  opening  his  lecture  on  Drake,  Froude  says : 
"  I  suppose  some  persons  present  have  heard  the 
name  of  Lope  de  Vega,  the  Spanish  poet  of  Philip 
II. 's  time.  Very  few  of  you,  probably,  know  more 
of  him  than  his  name,  and  yet  he  ought  to  have 
some  interest  for  us,  as  he  was  one  of  the  many  en- 
thusiastic young  Spaniards  who  sailed  in  the  Great 
Armada.  He  had  been  disappointed  in  some  love 
affair.  He  was  an  earnest  Catholic.  He  wanted 
distraction,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  he  found 
distraction  enough  in  the  English  Channel  to  put 
his  love  troubles  out  of  his  mind.  Lope  studied 
the  exploits  of  Francis  Drake  from  his  first  appear- 
ance to  his  end,  and  he  celebrated  those  exploits  as 
England  herself  has  never  yet  thought  it  worth  her 
while  to  do,  by  making  him  the  hero  of  an  epic 
poem.  There  are  heroes  and  heroes.  Lope  de  Ve- 
ga's epic  is  called  'The  Dragontea.'  Drake  himself 
is  the  dragon,  the  ancient  serpent  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. We  English  have  been  contented  to  allow 
Drake  a  certain  qualified  praise.  We  admit  that 
he  was  a  bold,  dexterous  sailor;  that  he  did  his 
country  good  service  at  the  invasion.  We  allow 
that  he  was  a  famous  navigator,  and  sailed  around 
the  world,  which  no  one  else  had  done  before  him. 
But — there  is  always  a  but — of  course  he  was  a  rob- 
ber and  a  corsair,  and  the  only  excuse  for  him  is 
that  he  was  no  worse  than  most  of  his  contempora- 
ries. To  Lope  de  Vega  he  was  a  great  deal  worse. 
He  was  S.atau  himself,  the  incarnation  of  the  Genius 
of  Evil,  the  arch-enemy  of  the  Church  of  God. 

"  It  is  worth  while  to  look  now  particularly  at 
the  figure  of  a  man  who  appeared  to  the  Spaniards 
in  such  terrible  proportions.  I,  for  my  part,  be- 
lieve a  time  will  come  when  we  shall  see  better 
than  we  see  now  what  the  Reformation  was,  and 
what  we  owe  to  it,  and  these  sea  captains  of  Eliza- 
betli  will  then  form  the  subjet  of  a  great  English 
national  epic  as  grand  as  the  '  Odyssey.' " 

When  next  the  reader's  eye,  in  his  ride  through 
Golden  Gate  Park,  lights  on  that  stone  cross,  he 
may  be  reminded  that  it  stanils  to  commemorate 
one  of  the  bravest  and  boldest  men  history  speaks 
of.  

Two  years  ago  there  w'as  an  outbreak  of  cholera 
in  France,  and  instructions  were  forwarded  to  the 
maire  of  a  certain  village  to  take  all  necessary  pre- 
cautions, as  the  epidemic  was  rapidly  spreading. 
At  first  our  worthy  magistrate  did  not  know  what 
to  do.  After  a  while,  however,  he  reported  that 
he  was  ready  to  receive  the  dread  visitor.  Upon 
inquiry  being  made,  it  was  discovered  that  by  his 
orders  a  sufficient  number  of  graves  had  been  dug 
in  the  local  cemetery  to  bury  the  entire  parish,  if 
required. — El  Nermun. 

It  was  the  custom  of  Louis  the  Great  of  France 
to  replenish  his  royal  treasury  through  the  sale  of 
oflicia!  positions.  On  one  occasion  the  monarcli 
expressed  to  his  minister  the  fear  that  he  had  ex- 
hausted this  resource.  "Sire,"  was  the  reply,  "  it 
is  a  beautiful  ordering  of  Providence  that  when- 
ever you  have  an  office  to  sell,  a  fool  is  always 
raised  up  to  buy  it." 


THE  GIRLS  OF  JAPAN. 

Tticir  Beatittj  and  Charm — Another  Literary   Captiue 
— Nudity  and  Morality. 

The  most  famous  man  of  letters  as  yet  produced 
by  the  State  of  Oregon — unless  Joaquin  Miller  be 
credited  to  our  Northern  neighbor — is  Henry  T. 
Finck,  the  musical  critic  of  the  New  York  livening 
Post.  Mr.  Finck  though  a  young  man  is  the  author 
of  a  dozen  volumes,  chietly  on  musical  subjects, 
but  of  recognized  authority,  and  all  written  in  a 
style  that  is  charming.  A  year  or  so  ago  Mr. 
Finck,  attracted  by  the  desiTiption  of  Japanese 
women  given  by  .Matthew  Arnold  and  other  en- 
thusin.sts,  made  a  trip  to  Japan  with  the  artist  Blum, 
and  the  result  is  "  Lotus  Time  in  Japan,"  now  issued 
from  the  press  of  the  Scribners. 

Mr.  Kinck  went  in  search  of  pretty  women  and 
found  them.  If  a  man's  taste,  he  says,  le.ids  him 
to  look  upon  a  tall,  buxom,  queenly  Scandinavian, 
English,  or  German  blonde  >as  his  ideal  of  beauty, 
he  will  be  disappointed  in  Japan,  for  s  ich  women 
do  not  exist  there.  If,  on  the  contrjiry,  one's  ideal 
of  beauty  is  the  graceful,  elegant,  petite  brunette 
of  Andalusia,  his  eyes  will  be  const  mtly  deliglited 
in  Japan  by  visions  of  lovelin?s-i  and  grace.  Mr. 
Finck  allows  that  what  made  him  plan  his  visit  to 
Japan  was  the  knowledge  that  all  the  women  were 
of  this  type,  and  he  confesses,  too,  that  after  a  few 
weeks  .among  these  graceful  miniature  beauties, 
the  few  large  foreign  women  he  saw  seemed  angu- 
lar, ungainly,  plain,  and  masculine.  "Nowhere 
on  four  continents,"  he  says,  "  have  I  seen  eyes, 
black  and  brown,  more  lovely  in  color  and  shape 
than  in  Tokyo  and  Kyoto;  novhere  hands  and 
wrists  more  delicately  moulded ;  nowhere  arms  and 
busts  more  beautifully  rounded;  nowhere  lips 
more  refined  and  inviting,  though  they  are  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  kissing ;  nowhere,  in  fine,  more  per- 
fect grace  of  attitude  and  gesture — that  is  to  say, 
above  the  waist."  Their  gait  alone  is  clumsy,  be- 
cause of  their  clogs  and  their  fashion  of  turning  in 
the  toes. 

It  is  not  customary  for  Japanese  men  to  make 
calls  on  the  women  of  other  families,  and,  when  a 
Japanese  friend  invites  you  to  dine  with  him,  he 
takes  you  rot  to  bis  house,  but  to  a  restaurant, 
where  his  wife  and  daughter  do  not  accompany 
him,  because  he  does  not  wish  them  to  associate 
with  the  possibly  frail  beauties  who  help  to  enliven 
tea-house  dinners.  The  Japanese,  of  course,  have 
never  been  cannibals,  but  it  is  acknowledged  that 
the  principal  ingredients  in  their  tea-house  meals 
are  tender  young  girls;  pretty  waiting  maids  to 
serve  the  dishes,  and  educated  geishas  to  sing,  play, 
and  dance,  and  to  enliven  the  conversation  with 
their  wit  and  laughter. 

Foreign  visitors,  including  those  who  reside  in 
the  country  a  year  or  two,  no  less  than  fugitive 
tourists,  are  apt  to  get  their  ideas  and  impressions 
of  Japanese  women  principally  at  the  tea  houses. 
From  some  points  of  view  this  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  be  a  disadvantage,  for  the  waiting  maids  are 
chosen  for  their  beauty,  while  the  geishas,  like  the 
hetairai  of  ancient  Greece,  are  not  only  trained  in 
all  the  arts  of  personal  beauty  and  artistic  fascina- 
tion, but  are  so  carefully  educated  that  in  wit  and 
intelligence  they  usually  surpass  the  isolated 
domestic  women  of  the  quiet  family  circle.  In  a 
word,  the  geishas  are  the  brightest  and  most  ac- 
complished of  Japanese  women ;  and  in  making 
their  acquaintance  one  meets  favorable  specimens 
of  the  country's  femininity,  except  in  the  point  of 
frailty  of  character.  As  a  class  the  geishas  are 
pronounced  by  Mr.  Finck  "  perhaps  no  more  frail 
than  European  or  American  actresses,  and  the 
most  resp.'ctable  and  distinguished  men,  native 
and  foreign,  never  hesitate  to  have  their  meals 
spiced  by  their  beauty  an  1  art." 

A  dinner  was  given  to  Mr.  Finck,  Mr,  Blum,  and 
two  Japanese  gentlemen,  which  he  describes  at 
length.  The  party  rode  in  kurumas  (sedan  chairs 
hanging  from  poles  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
native  bearers)  to  a  restaurant  in  Shimbashi,  and 
were  received  at  the  door  by  half  a  dozen  pretty 
and  smiling  maidens.  Leaving  their  shoes  at  the 
entrance,  they  were  escorted  by  two  of  the  girls  up 
stairs,  where  they  found  reserved  for  them  a  large 
room,  two  sides  of  which  faced  a  garden  full  of 
flowers,  ornamental  stones,  and  trees.  Here,  at 
the  outset,  they  got  the  keynote  of  Japanese  gastro- 
nomy, which  is  not  merely  an  indulgence  of  the 
palate,  but  quite  as  much,  or  even  more,  a  matter 
of  aisthetic  enjoyment.  On  the  outside  they  were 
surrounded  by  trees  and  flowers,  while  within  the 
house  there  were  trees  and  Howers,  and  birds 
painted  on  the  screens  that  formed  the  walls  of  the 
rooms.  Still  more  of  an  icsthetic  treat  were  the 
girls  in  attendance,  es|K'cially  the  youngest  one,  O 
Haru,  or  Springtime,  who  was  ciuite  a  beauty,  with 
regular  features,  fine  lips,  and  large  black  eyes, 
with  the  merest  suspicion  of  obliqueness,  just 
enough  to  give  them   a  piquant  touch  of  Oriental- 
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iem.  Her  smile  was  as  sweet  and  enchanting  as 
that  of  a  hoori  in  the  Mohamme<lan  paradise,  and 
it  would  have  b.  en  ditKcult  to  avoid  falling  in  love 


with  her  at  first  sight  had  she  always  remained  on 

'       _    she  was  tli 
fection  of  grace 


her  knees,  for,  from  the  waist  up,  sli 


Writing  of  the  Japanese  attitude  towards  nudity 
Mr.  rinck  maintains  that  in  their  bathing  habits 
the  Jajianese  are  far  superior  to  ourselves  as  a 
nation,  although  their  indifference  to  nudity  and 
some  of  their  bathing  customs  were  largely  respon- 
Bible  for  the  moral  misrepresentations  to  which 
foreign  visitors  have  given  vogue.  These  visitors 
iinagined  that  because  Japanese  men  and  wonjen 
were  seen  together  naked  in  the  public  baths— as  a 
mattiT  of  fact  they  do  not  bath  together ;  there  is 
always  a  mathematical  line  of  separation  between 
them— they  must  be  as  degraded  as  would  be 
Americans  or  Europeans  who  would  do  such  a 
thing  where  our  ideas  o'  propriety  are  prevalent. 
Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  was  broad-minded  enough 
to  recognize  thar,  where  there  is  no  sense  of  im- 
modesty and  no  consciousness  of  wrongdoing  there 
is  or  may  he  an  absence  of  depraved  feeling.  Un- 
questionably the  attitude  of  various  nations  toward 
nudity  is  purely  a  matter  of  convention.  Plato, 
whom  Christians  honor  as  one  of  the  greatest  of 
philosopliers,  said  that  young  men  and  women 
should  see  each  other  naked,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
see  what  sort  of  person  they  were  to  marry.  The 
Greeks  in  general  would  have  been  astounded  at 
our  prudish  horror  of  nudity.  Mohammedan 
women  think  it  sinful  to  show  their  faces,  but  un- 
cover tlieir  legs  without  hesitation.  Chinese 
women  consider  it  shockingly  immodest  to  let  any 
one  see  their  crippled  feet.  Hindu  women  bide 
their  faces,  whereas  their  figures  are  nearly  re- 
vealed through  their  transparent  gauze  dress.  To 
a  Japanese,  the  sight  of  our  ball-rooms,  where  girls 
in  decollete  gowns  are  clasped  in  the  arms  of  their 
partners  ana  whirled  to  the  sound  of  exciting 
music,  seems  the  wiKIest  debauch  imaginable;  for, 
in  Japan,  the  sexes,  except  among  the  lower 
classes,  never  intermingle.  The  whole  matter  is 
summed  up  thus:  According  to  the  Japanese 
standard,  any  e.iposure  of  the  person  that  is  merely 
incidental  to  health,  cleanliness,  or  convenience  in 
doing  necessary  work  is  perfectly  modest  and  allow- 
able ;  but  an  exposure,  no  matter  how  slight,  that 
is  simply  for  show,  is  in  the  highest  degree  indeli- 
cate. 

Mr.  Finck,  who  it  must  be  remembered  is  a  man 
of  extensive  travel  and  much  scholarship,  says  that 
in  the  principal  arts,  namely,  music,  sculpture, 
architecture,  i)ainting,  and  poetry,  the  nations  of 
Europe  have  surpassed  all  the  Orientals;  neverthe- 
less, ne  contends  that  the  Japanese,  viewed  col- 
lectively, are  the  only  true  artistic  people  in  the 
world,  the  iesthetic  nation  par  excellence.  He  is 
enamoured  of  the  life,  the  manners,  and  character 
of  the  Japanese.  In  morals  he  declares  them  our 
equals,  and  in  manners  far  superior  to  either 
Americans  or  Europeans.  The  desire  to  please  is, 
in  truth,  the  dominant  feeling  among  the  Japanese. 
Altruism  takes  the  place  of  egotism,  wherefore,  in 
Japanese  society,  sarcasm,  irony,  and  cruel  wit  are 
not  indulged.  No  one  endeavors  to  expand  his  own 
individuality  by  belittling  his  fellows;  no  one  tries 
to  make  himself  appear  a  superior  being.  Tliere  is, 
in  a  word,  none  of  the  misery  in  Japan  which  in 
Western  countries  springs  from  gossip,  and  from 
every  one's  anxiety  to  appear  socially  superior  to 
others,  and  to  make  them  feel  their  inferiority. 
Snobbishness,  the  insolent  coni-eit  of  birth  or 
wealth,  or  the  aping  and  worshiping  of  it,  is  not 
a  Japanese  vice.  Daimyos — i.  <■.,  princes — have 
been  members  of  college  classes  in  Tokyo  for  months 
before  accident  made  their  rank  known  to  their 
foreign  teachers.  In  Japanese  towns  you  can  rarely 
tell  from  the  street  side  of  a  house  whether  its 
owner  is  rich  or  poor.  He  does  not  wish  to  flaunt 
his  wealth,  any  more  than  big  rank,  in  the  face  of 
others.  Such  wealth  as  he  may  have  to  spare  he 
spends  on  works  of  art,  and  on  his  garden,  which 
is  behind  the  house.  A  remark  of  the  artist  Wores 
is  quoted  in  regard  to  Japanese  attire,  that  "  the 
lining  of  their  gowns  is  often  of  a  more  expensive 
and  finer  material  than  the  outer  stuff." 

Notwithstanding  the  recent  books  of  Mr.  Henry 
Norman  and  Mr.  Lafcadio  Ilearn,  we  believe  Mr. 
Finck  has  presented  the  most  interesting  work  on 
Japanese  life  that  has  yet  been  published.  Japan 
is  a  land  of  applied  Christianity,  a  land  of  gentle- 
men and  of  feminine  women. 


An  application  for  an  annual  pass  was  made  to 
Commodore  Vandcrbilt  by  the  president  of  a  road 
about  twenty-live  miles  long.  "  Your  road  doesn't 
seem  to  cover  a  great  amount  of  territory,"  sug- 
gested the  Commodore  to  the  applicant.  "No," 
said  the  applicant,  "  it  isn't  quite  so  long  as  the 
New  York  Central ;  but  by  gracious,  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt,  it's  just  as  wide!"  The  pass  was  issued. — 
New  York  Tribune. 


"  And  I  only  married  to  reform  you !  " 
"  Yeah,  but  of  coursh  a  man  drinksh  more  if  he 
marries  such  a  fool  as  that."— /..i>e. 


WHEN  NAPOLEON  WAS  POOR. 

He    Proposed  to  a  Rich  Actress   Seventy  Years    Old, 
and  was  Accepted. 

At  last,  after  being  hidden  since  1820,  the 
memoirs  of  Barras,  the  French  revolutionist  and 
member  of  the  Directory,  have  been  made  public. 
The  Nai>oleonic  revival  has  brought  them  out. 
They  tell  into  the  hands  of  Georges  Duruy,  the  his- 
torian, and  two  volumes  of  the  four  liave  been  pub- 
lished simultaneously  in  the  United  States,  En- 
gland, France,  and  Germany. 

That  part  of  this  work  which  deals  with  Napoleon 
will  be  of  greatest  interest,  for  Barras  claims  to 
have  discovered  Napoleon.  In  Paris,  Barras's 
house  was  the  resort  of  the  bold  young  patriots  of 
the  day. 

"Among  those  patriots,  some  nobly,  others  ig- 
nobly, needy,  one  of  the  first  who  took  good  care  to 
call  on  me  was  that  little  artillery  lieutenant  of  the 
siege  of  Toulon,  whom  we  had  appointed  captJiin. 
then  major,  then  brigade  commander,  then  general 
of  brigade.  Theservices  I  had  rendered  him  at  the 
siege  of  Toulon  were,  in  my  eyes,  a  sullicient  title 
for  Bonaparte  to  consider  himself  dispensed  with 
me  froui  the  reserve  which  people  of  delicacy  con- 
eider  compulsory  discretion.  As  he  called  on  me 
familiarly  every  morning,  he  would  breakfast  with 
me.  After  breakfast  1  would  say  to  him,  '  You 
dine  with  us.'  He  never  forgot  to  come  to  dinner. 
'  Were  it  a  question  of  myself  alone,'  he  said  to  me 
one  .day, '  1  might  wait  patienntly ;  a  man  needs 
but  little,  but  1  have  a  family  w'hich  is  in  the 
greatest  destitution.  I  know  full  well  that  we  shall 
conquer  our  evil  luck;  in  revolutionary  times  there 
must  be  bread  to  be  found  for  all,  and  for  long 
enough  have  the  aristocrats  kept  the  product  of 
the  soil,  the  goods  of  the  earth,  for  themselves; 
our  turn  must  come;  meanwhile  we  are  suffering.' 

"I  could  not  find  fault  with  a  cry  of  distress 
based  on  so  thankless  a  personal  positiou,  so  1  said 
to  Bonaparte:  'You  have  talent,  ability,  courage, 
and  patriotism ;  all  that  will  find  and  take  its  proper 
place  a  few  (lays  sooner  or  later;  patience,  then,' 
As  the  word  '  patience '  did  not  seem  to  please  him, 
I  went  on  to  say,  pleasantly, '  Well,  ttien,  if  you 
wish  to  go  ahead  still  more  quickly,  I  will  show 
you  the  means;  'tis  a  marriage.  This  is  the  way 
we  did  under  tlie  old  regime ;  I  have  seen  many  a 
marriage  of  this  kind.  All  our  ruined  nobles,  or 
those  who  had  never  been  in  a  position  to  be 
ruined,  having  come  into  the  world  without  a  for- 
tune— all  these  nobles  were  w^ont  to  arrange  niat- 
tere  as  follows :  They  would  go  on  the  hunt  after 
the  daughters  of  merchants,  bankeis,  and  finan- 
ciers; tiiey  did  not  miss  a  single  one.  If  I  can 
only  find  time  to  cast  about  and  to  think,  I  might 
be  able  to  find  the  very  thing  for  you.' 

"Just  at  the  very  moment  I  was  saying  these 
words  to  Bonapirte,  Mile,  ilootansier,  who  often 
called  on  me  without  ceremony  and  in  neighborly 
deshabille,  was  announced.  Already  a  septuagena- 
rian at  the  very  least,  she  carried  her  age  with  the 
advantage  derived  from  a  certain  embonpoint,  gay- 
ety,  obligingness  of  manner,  and  everything  invit- 
ing conversation.  She  spoke  to  me  with  a  senti- 
ment of  confidence  and  flattering  security  in  the 
troublous  state  of  affairs  which  Paris  was  passing 
through,  of  the  agitation  of  the  '  sections.'  'Ah! ' 
continued  Mile.  Montansier,  witha  laugh, 'had  God 
only  been  kind  enough  to  make  me  a  man,  if  I  had 
the  right  to  wear  breeches,  zounds  (raising  her 
voice),  citizens,  I  would  not  let  you  go  to  battle 
alone,  I  can  assure  you  on  my  honor!'  At  the 
same  time  she  let  her  gentle  eyes  wander  from  me 
to  the  little  soldier,  wliom  she  saw  was  one  of  my 
intimates. 

"'Madame  has  no  husband?'  inquired  Bona- 
parte of  Mile.  Montansier  in  a  tone  of  deep  con- 
cern; '  at  any  rate  she  surely  does  not  lack  hands 
to  defend  her.' 

"  '  Of  course,'  I  said  to  Bonaparte,  '  the  lady  has 
DO  husband,  since  she  is  a  spinster;  this  is  Mile. 
Montansier,  who  was  arrested  previous  to  the  9th 
Thermidor  because  of  her  wealth,  because  she  is 
owed  over  a  million,  and  for  many  other  reasons 
just  as  good  or  just  as  had. ' 

"  Bonaparte  had  most  attentively  absorbed  what 
I  had  said  in  regard  to  the  fortune  of  Mile.  Mon- 
tansier and  he  made  clear  to  me  that  this  intention 
embodied  a  well-thought-out  princii»le  of  interest. 
'  Well,'  said  he  to  me  the  following  morning,  'you 
have,  citizen  representative,  led  me  to  coquette  with 
Mile.  Montansier.  One  would  really  not  give  her 
the  age  she  has;  she  is  brimful  of  gayety;  she  is 
good  and  obliging,  and  always  engaged  in  setting 
people  at  their  ease.' 

"  '  Cut  short  your  compliments,'  I  said  smilingly 
to  Bonaparte.  '  I  mentioned  the  subject  of  mar- 
riage to  you  quite  recently ;  you  have  not  forgotten 
it.  Do  you  by  any  chance  intend  to  carry  out  my 
idea?  Speak  out  frankly ;  do  you  wish  to  marry 
Mile.  Montansier?' 

"'Citizen   Representative,'    replied  Bonaparte, 


looking  down,  '  this  requires  thinking  over.  There 
is  nothing  to  say  against  Mademoiselle's  personal 
appearance ;  the  disproportion  between  our  ages  is 
1  ke  FO  many  other  things  one  has  no  lime  to  notice 
in  revolutionary  times;  but  what  you  have  told  me 
01  her  fortune,  is  it  as  true  since  her  reverses  as 
before?  When  one  thinks  of  so  serious  a  thing  as 
marriage,  it  is  necessary  to  know  on  what  founda- 
tion one  is  building." 

"  '  I  am  unable  to  reply  to  your  questions,  which 
are  those  of  a  more  sensible  man  than  myself,'  I  re- 
plied; 'for  I  married  some  twenty  years  ago,  and 
I  did  not  stop  to  think  of  these  considerations.  It 
is  true  that  1  married  in  a  great  hurry,  and  left  my 
wife  in  a  still  greater  hurry,  for  two  days  later  1  left 
for  India,  and  since  then  I  have  not  seen  her.' 

"  '  This  is  a  prospective  to  look  forward  to,'  said 
Bonaparte,  '  when  entering  into  a  certain  union. 
It  become.s  an  easy  matter  to  go  away  on  military 
duty  when  once  one  has  properly  settled  one's 
affairs.'  " 

Mile.  Montansier  had  been  an  a-tress  ami  owned 
a  large  number  of  buildings  in  Paris,  including  the 
one  in  wbicli  Barras  lived.  When  Napolean  next 
came  to  dine  with  Barras  he  again  met  this 
seventy-year-old  millionairess  and  at  once  proposed 
to  her  and  was  accepted.  Shortly  after,  however, 
he  was  called  away  on  some  military  duties  and 
found  it  convenient  ever  after  to  forget  his  aged  and 
wealthy  fiancee.  He  fmnd  that  there  were 
younger  women  equally  wealthy,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  beauty  of  Josephine  had  less  to  do 
in  effecting  the  capture  of  Napoleon  than  hej- 
wealth.  He  saw  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
be  independent  without  money,  and  the  quickest 
way  to  get  it  was  through  marriage. 
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OF  BOOKS  AND  THEIR  MAKERS. 

The  New  York  Trihune  does  not  like  The  Lark— 
the  literary  and  artistic  venture  of  the  local  artists, 
Messrs.  Porter  and  Burgess.  The  Tribune,  how- 
ever, does  not  like  many  things  that  are  fashion- 
able just  at  present,  Aubrey  Beardslcy,  for  instance. 
For  tlie  benefit  of  all  who  take  inanity  to  be  clever- 
ness, we  quote  from  the  New  York  paper:  "One 
more  hysterical  magazine  is  to  be  announced — this 
time  as  coming  from  San  Francisco.  It  is  called 
The  Lark.  It  is  printed  far  enough  away  from  here, 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  conceived  in  a  region 
even  farther  oft — in  a  realm  so  remote  from  the 
moorings  of  intelligence  that  the  pamphlet  seems 
neither  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  nor  good  red  herring. 
Perhaps  there  lurks  a  double  meaning  in  The  Lark. 
Perhaps  it  is  one-fourth  a  monthly  periodical  and 
three-fourths  an  escapade  The  idea  is  certainly 
suggested  hy  the  ridiculous  picture  of  an  infuriated 
cow,  plunging  toward  a  figure  which  might  be  a 
human  being,  but  looks  like  a  boojum.  The  lines 
that  accompany  this  sketch  are  equally  indicative 
of  an  intention  to  be  as  fr-  licsome  as  possible:  '  I 
never  saw  a  purple  cow ;  I  never  hope  to  see  one. 
But  I  can  tell  you,  any  how,  I'd  rather  see  than  be 
one.'  After  that  it  seems  incredible  that  -Mr.  Bruce 
Porter  and  Mr.  Gelett  Burgess  mean  to  be  taken 
seriously.  But  the  '  serious '  verses  which  these 
editors  include  in  their  production,  and  the  'seri- 
ous' prose,  are  even  worse  than  the  doggerel,  so  we 
must  suppose  that  they  are  in  earnest.  They  have 
printed  their  bantling  on  thin  brown  paper  with 
much  fastidiousness  as  to  makeup  and  type,  and 
for  a  supplement  they  give  a  reproduction  of  the 
famous  portraitof  Picodella  Mirandola  in  Florence. 
To  all  of  which  we  can  only  observe  that  The  Lark 
ought  really  to  be  called  '  'The  Goose.'  " 

A  librarian  has  a  superlative  opportunity  to 
study  other  persons'  intellectual  qualities.  There 
is  a  library  in  New  York  Ciiy,  says  the  Evening 
;S'u«,  whose  list  of  readers'  blunders  is  almost  as 
long  as  its  list  of  books  No  volume  has  heen  more 
productive  of  errors  than  MissHarraden's.  "  Ships 
That  Spak  as  They  Pas>  By,"  "Ships  That  We 
Pass,"  "Ships  that  Sail  in  the  Night,"  "Ships 
That  Pass  Through  the  Night,"  "  Ships  That  the 
Night  Passes  By,"  and  '"The  Ship  Book"  are  a 
few  of  the  titular  interpretations  that  have  been 
given  it.  "The  Prince  of  India"  has  also  given 
rise  to  untold  misapprehension.  It  has  been  called 
"  Indian's  Princess,"  "  An  Indian  Prince,"  and 
"Price  of  India,"  while  one  "  constant  re.ider  " 
observed,  " 'The  Prince  of  India '  is  by  the  same 
author  as  '  The  Heavenly  Twins,'  isn't  it?  From 
some  other  verbal  felicities  that  have  come  within 
the  librarian's  experience  are:  "  The 'Wondering 
Jew;"  "Luthert"  (Lothair),  "  The  Adventures  of 
Eobin  Hood;"  "Mark  Twain  by  David  Copper- 
field ;""  Westwood  Hoe;"  "Open  Seams"  (Open 
Sesame);  "Yellow  Ostler,  by  Kipling;"  "Last 
Doors  of  Pompeii;"  "A  Widow  in  Tijrums,"  by 
Birrie;""The  Master  of  the  Iron,  by  Ohnet;" 
"Holmes's  Autographs;"  "Bunion's  Religious 
Progress;"  "Dante's  Faust;"  and  "  Virginius,  by 
Shakespeare."  One  of  the  most  interesting  re- 
quests was  made  by  a  reader  who,  with  a  fine  im- 
partiality, asked  for,  "  any  one  of  Ivanhoe's  books, 
no  matter  which."  Thiswasalmost  equaled,  how- 
ever, by  a  demand  for  "any  book  by  the  Duchess 
or  George  Eliot  except  Jane  Eyre." 

Book  collectors  will  be  interested  in  the  follow- 
ing from  the  New  York  Times:  "  The  sale  in  Bos- 
ton of  Poe's  '  Tamerlane '  for  $1,450  is  one  of  those 
events  which,  to  people  not  victims  of  the  first- 
edition  mania,  seems  to  be  simply  a  startling  proof 
of  the  amazing  lengths  to  which  human  folly  can 
be  carried.  Here  was  a  little  book  of  poems,  most 
commonplace  as  to  typography,  not  very  old,  as  old 
books  go,  and  every  word  of  whose  contents  appears 
in  numberless  other  editions  of  the  poet's  works. 
It  had,  to  be  sure,  been  beautifully  and  expensively 
bound  by  its  last  owner,  but  thathad  nothing  to  do 
with  the  price  that  it  brought.  The  $1,-150  was 
given  for  absolutely  no  other  reason  than  because 
only  two  copies  of  this  particular  edition  are  known 
to  exist.  That  there  are  no  more  is  due  simply  to 
the  fact  that  when  the  poems  were  first  issued  no- 
body would  buy  them.  The  printer,  refusing  to 
burden  his  shelves  with  stock  for  which  there  was 
no  demand,  probably  sent  every  copy  he  had  to  the 
paper-mill  to  be  ground  up  and  made  over  into 
something  he  could  sell.  'The  present  purchasers 
of  this  '  Tamerlane '  once  paid  $1,850  for  it.  Mr. 
Maxwell  bought  the  book  of  them,  giving  much 
more  than  that,  doubtless,  and  after  he  had  spent 
perhaps  $200  in  having  the  book  bound  abroad,  it 
now  brings  at  auction  $100  less  than  before.  Men 
who  really  love  books,  who  regard  them  as  literature 
and  not  as  curios,  take  but  faint  interest  in  trans- 
actions like  these.  What  they  want  is  the  best 
edition  of  a  book,  not  the  first." 

Jeannette  L.  Gilder,  editor  of  the  Critic,  and  sis- 
ter of  the  Century  poet,  talks  very  good  sense  in  an 


article  on  the  New  Woman  in  Literature,  from 
which  we  quote :  "'  The  new  woman  as  I  find  her 
outside  of  the  pages  of  fiction,  is  an  industrious, 
healthy- minded,  healthy- bodied  young  person, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  independence,  who  cares 
more  for  out-of-door  sports  than  for  indoor  follies, 
and  who,  if  she  has  work  to  do,  does  it  and  does 
not  waste  her  time  in  telling  about  it.  Her  spirits 
run  high  over  the  adventures  of  '.V  Gentleman  of 
France,'  she  laughs  and  cries  by  turns  over  'Tril- 
by,' and  thinks  '  The  Dolly  Dialoj;ues '  great  fun, 
but  for  '  Yellow  Discords '  and  the  like  she  has  no 
use.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  little  of  the  hysterical 
literature  of  the  day  originates  in  this  country.  It 
is  almost  entirely  of  English  origin.  .Some  of  our 
younger  writers  "have  tried  their  hands  at  it,  but 
they  do  not  take  to  it  naturally,  and  it  is  fast  going 
out  of  fashion.  There  always  will  be  a  handful  of 
people  who  like  erotica,  but  I  think  there  has  been 
a  turn  in  the  tide  which  even  at  its  highest  never 
swamped  the  writers  of  purer  fiction.  Kudyard 
Kipling  and  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  have  many  more 
readers  than  Grant  Allen  'and  Mary  L.  Pen'dered, 
and  in  this  country  our  writers  of  clean  fiction  are 
the  most  popular." 

The  cheap,  pretentious,  and  superficial  tone  of 
Mr.  Hobart  Chatfield-Taylor's  novel,  "Two 
Women  and  a  Fool,"  may  be  judged  from  the  fol- 
lowing epigrammatic  extracts : 

"  But  what  should  ancestry  matter  to  an  Ameri- 
can?   Family  is  the  apology  of  mediocrity." 

"  It's  curious  how  soothing  a  pipe  is.  Cigar- 
ettes irritate;  cigars  mollify,  but  a  pipe  consoles." 

"  Guy,  a  woman's  love  is  like  her  bonnet — it 
changes  with  the  season.  The  one  is  selected  to 
suit  her  mood,  the  other  to  match  her  complexion. 
Extravagant  women  like  me  keep  a  supply  of  both 
on  hand,  lest  sameness  become  wearisome." 

"There  must  be  laws  governing  passion,  as 
there  are  laws  of  magnetism.  *  *  *  Were  I  to 
frame  a  law  as  mathematicians  do  I  should  say  that 
love  is  a  force  acting  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  prox- 
imity of  the  attracting  power." 

"  You  men  usually  love  the  women  you  cannot 
respect  and  respect  the  women  you  cannot  love. 
You  paint  your  ideal  in  neutral  tints.  She  is  a 
coddled,  silly  creature,  in  whom  ignorance  is  dis- 
guised as  purity,  and  when  you  meet  her  of  course 
you  cannot  love  her.  The  true  woman  you  pass 
unnoticed,  because  she  is  simply  herself." 

"  The  mistake  men  make  is  in  always  compli- 
menting pretty  women  on  their  looks  and  plain 
ones  on  their  intellects." 

A  new  literary  magazine  (MrClure's)  seems  to 
have  secured  a  treasure  in  Mr.  Robert  H.  Sherard, 
its  Paris  correspondent,  says  the  Sun.  In  a  letter 
in  the  April  number  occur  these  passages : 

"  I  never  saw  Zola  look  more  radiant.  .  .  .  Dear 
old  De  Goncourt  looked  ver}'  happy — the  first  time 
that  I  have  seen  him  look  so;  and  I  think  that 
next  to  the  sight  of  a  happy  child,  there  is  nothing 
coraelier  in  the  world  than  a  very  happy,  very  old 
man.  ...  I  spoke  to  Poincaire,  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  about  that  Canadian  scheme. 
...  I  would  have  talked  at  greater  length  on  the 
subject  with  his  Excellency,  but  just  then  Sarah 
Berhardt's  golden  voice  was  heard." 

W^e  are  reminded  of  the  Hartford  boy  who 
boasted  that  '  Mr.  Dickens  '  had  talked  with  him. 
For  some  days  he  was  the  envy  of  all  the  other 
boys.  Then  on  cross-examination  he  confessed 
that  he  that  he  had  climbed  upon  the  balcony  of 
Dickens's  room  at  the  hotel,  and  that  the  novelist 
had  said  to  him,  "  Get  down,  boy !" 

In  a  volume  of  "  Transactions  "  recently  printed 
by  the  Grolier  Club,  of  New  York,  there  are  some 
amusing  stories  told  by  Mr.  Frederick  Keppel,  and 
among  them  this  of  Slatthew  Arnold :  "After  his 
return  to  London  from  his  first  lecturing  tour  in 
this  country,  he  visited  Mrs.  Proctor,  who  was  then 
about  eighty  years  old.  In  giving  Mr.  Arnold  a 
motherly  cup  of  tea,  she  asked  him,  'And  what 
did  they  say  about  you  in  America?'  'Well,' 
said  the  literary  autocrat,  '  they  said  I  was  con- 
ceited. And  they  said  my  clothes  didn't  fit  me.' 
'Well,  now,'  said  the  old  lady,  'I  think  they 
were  mistaken  as  to  the  clothes.'  " 

What  Mr.  George  Meredith  thinks  of  himself  is 
admirably  shown  by  the  following  letter,  lately 
sold  at  auction  in  London  :  "  I  must  thank  you  for 
the  compliment  implied  in  your  letter  to  me.  But 
it  must  be  a  predisposition  of  yours  in  my  favor 
that  ranks  me  among  celebrities,  for  I  am  not  one ; 
and,  let  me  add,  I  entertain  a  dread  of  the  honor 
befalling  same.  They,  however,  have  the  conscious- 
ness of  worth,  which  enables  them  to  support  their 
head.  In  ray  case  there  would  not  be  such  sus- 
tainment.  Believe  me  that  I  do  appreciate  your 
kind  intentions." 

The  new  edition  of  Rudyard  Kipliug's  works, 
just  published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  includes  all 
his  early  Indian  tales,  and,  indeed,  forms  an  ab- 
solutely complete  edition  of  his  works,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  volumes — "  Many  Inventions  "  and 
'"The  Jungle  Book  " 

"Literature,"  says  TnUh,  "is  divided  into  the 
grand,  the  semi-grand,  and  the  Sarah  Grand.   'Art,' 


dear  Lady  Betty,  '  is  long 
it  should  also  be  broad !  " 


they  now  preteud  that 


The  books  reviewed  in  this  issue  of  the  Letter  are 
for  sale  in  the  following  book  stores ;  Froude's  lec- 
tures on  "  English  Seaman  "  at  \Vm.  Djxey's,  un- 
der the  Palace;  Hittell's  "The  Papacy, "at  A.  M. 
Robinson's,  Post  street,  near  Grant  avenue ;  Finck's 
"  Ix)tos  Time  in  Japan,"  at  the  Popular  Book  Store, 
10  Post  street. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Order   to   Show   Cause    Why    Order  of  Sale   of  Real 
£state  Should  Not  Be  Made. 

la  the  Superior  Court  of  the  County  of  Alameda,  State  of 
California. 
In  the  matter  of  the  Estate  of  J.  B.  Whitcomb,  deceased. 
It  appearing  t->  the  said  Court  b\-  the  petition  this  day  pre- 
jiUed  and  filed  May  lat,  1^5.  by  K.  R.  Whitcomb,  the  adrain- 

' "    deceased,  pr 

i  necesstry  t 


_  .   ^_  ,  __    interested  in  the 

estate  of  said  deceasel  appear  before  sai-l  Superior  Court  on 
Monday,  the  Brst  day  of  July.  4.  D.,  189),  at  10  o'ciocl:  a.  k., 
of  said  day,  at  the  Court-room  of  said  Court.  I>epiirtmeat 
No.  4,  at  the  Court-honse  in  the  City  of  Oakland,  then  and 
there  to  show  cause  why  an  order  should  not  be  granted  to 
the  administrator  to  sell  so  much  of  said  real  estate  as  shall 
be  necessary,  and  that  a  ctipv  o/  this  order  be  published  four 
succeosiye  weeks  in  the  Berkeley  Dailv  Adyocate,  a  newfi- 
piper  printed  and  published  in  said  Alameda  County,  and 
also  in  "Arthur  McIlwen's  LETTaR,"  a  newspaper  printed 
and  published  weekly  iu  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. And  good  cause  appearing  therefor,  it  is  further  or- 
dered that  the  order  to  show  cause  why  an  order  should  not 
be  granted  to  sell  said  real  estate  and  requiring  publication 
thereof,  which  order  was  made  herein  and  dated  May  3, 
1895.  be  and  the  s-ime  is  hereby  revoked  and  set  aside. 
Dated  May  21st,  183>. 

(Signed)  F.  B.  OGDEN, 

Judge  of  the  Superior  Court. 

OKBER     TO     SHOW    CAUSE. 

In  the  Superior  Court  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, State  of  California. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Estate  of  Eleanor  K.  Bonham,  De- 
ceased. 

Samuel  E.  Moffett  having  tiled  his  petition  herein,  duly 
verified,  praying  for  an  order  and  decree  of  this  Court  that 
the  administrator  of  said  estate  be  directed  and  authorized 
to  convey  to  him,  said  Moffett,  that  certain  real  estate  of 
said  estate  situate  in  the  town  of  Berkeley.  County  of  Ala- 
meda, and  more  particularlj;  described  tn  said  petition,  it  is 
therefore  ordered  by  the  said  (;k)urt  that  Tuesday,  the  4th 
day  of  June,  1895,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  on  said  day,  be  and 
hereby  is  the  time,  and  the  Court-room  of  said  Superior 
Court^  Department  No.  10  thereof,  at  the  New  City  Hall,  In 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  be  and  hereby  is  the 
place,  appointed  for  hearing  said  petition;  and  that  notice 
thereof  be  published  at  least  foiu:  successive  weeks  before 
such  hearing  in  the  Arthur  McEwen's  Lkttkr,  a  news- 
paper printed  and  published  in  said  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco. 

It  is  further  ordered  by  said  Court  that  all  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  estate  of  said  deceased  appear  before  said 
Superior  Court  at  said  time  and  place  aforesaid,  to  show 
cause  why  such  order  and  decree  of  this  Court  should  not 
be  granted  to  said  Moffett,  directing  and  authorizing  the 
conveyance  of  said  real  estate  to  said  Moffett 

Dated  May  3,  1895. 

CHARLES  W.  SLACK, 
Judge  of  Suoerior  Court. 

Beattv  &  BEATTY.  Attomeys  for  Petitioner. 

NOTICE    TO    CREDITORS. 


Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  Harry  Brown,  deceased, 
the  Creditors  of,  and  all  persons  having  claims  against,  the 
said  deceased,  to  exhibit  them  with  the  necessary  voueliers, 
within  four  (4)  months  after  the  first  publication  of  this 
notice,  to  the  said  administrator,  at  his  office,  319  Pine 
street,  San  Francisco.  California,  the  same  being  his  place 
for  the  transaction  of  the  b-atinessof  the  said  estate  in  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  state  of  California. 

A.  C.  FJ4EESE, 
Administrator  of  the  Estate  of  Harry  Brown,  deceased. 
Dated  at  San  Francisco,  April  22. 1895. 
J,  D.  Sullivan,  .\ttorney  for  Administrator, 

319  Pine  street,  S.iu  Francisco,  Cal. 


NOTICE    TO    CREDITORS. 

Estate  of  Patrick  Meehan,  deceased. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned,  Administrator 
with  the  Will  Annexed,  of  the  Estate  of  the  said  deceased, 
to  the  Creditors  of,  and  all  peraons  having  claims  against, 
the  said  deceased,  to  exhibit  them  with  the  necessary 
vouchers,  within  four  (4)  months  after  the  first  publication 
of  this  uotice,  to  the  sail  administrator  at  his  offices,  319 
Pine  street,  San  Francisco,  California,  the  same  being  hia 
place  for  the  transaction  of  the  bnsiness  of  the  said  estate 
in  the  City  aud  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California. 

A.  C.  FHBESB, 
Administrator  with  the  will  annexed,  of  the  Estate  of  Patrick 

Meehan,  decctsed. 

Dated  at  San  Francisco,  May  15,  1895. 

J.  D.  Sullivan,  .\ttoroey  for  Administrator, 

319  Pine  street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


NOTICE    TO    CREDITORS. 


of  the  Estate  of  the  said  deceased,  to  the  creditors  of,  and  all 
persons  having  claims  against,  the  said  deceased,  to  exhibit 
them  with  the  necessary  voucheie,  within  four  (4)  months 
after  the  first  publication  of  this  notice,  to  the  sata  Admiuis. 
trator  at  his  ollice,  319  Pine  street,  San  Francisco,  CallfornlR, 
the  same  being  his  place  lor  the  Iransietion  of  the  liusiness 
of  the  said  estate  in  the  city  and  tlonnty  of  San  Francisco, 


State  of  California 


A.  C.  FRKE8E, 


dministra  tor  of  the  Estate  of  Charles  Audlauer,  docoi 
Dated  at  San  Francisco,  April  1,  1835. 
J.  D.  Sullivan,  Attorney  for  Administrator, 
319  Pine  street,  San  Francisco,  ColKornlo. 


ARTHUR      McEWBN'S    LETTER. 


•'THE  PAPACY." 

A  New    Book   by  John    S.  Hittell   of  San   Francisco. 

Mr.  John  S.  Hittell,  a  California  pioneer  and  a 
writer  pretty  well  known,  not  only  locally,  but 
throughout  tlie  country,  has  written  a  book  entitled 
"The  Papacy,"  iu  which  he  gives  a  review  of  Papal 
history  from  the  establishment  of  the  institution 
to  the  present  time.  The  work  shows  great  re- 
search, and  is  a  most  systematic  arrangement  of 
history  that  is  much  confused  in  the  ordinary  mind. 
Mr.  Hittell  is  not  anti-Catholic,  but  is  strongly 
anti-Papist.  This  is  a  distinction  he  makes  and 
justilies.  In  no  other  book  have  we  found  so  com- 
plete a  gathering  together  of  all  the  historical  ob- 
jections which  can  be  uiged  against  the  Papacy. 

The  author's  main  purposes  are  to  "  explain  the 
spirit  of  the  Papacy  in  its  political,  intellectual, 
and  clliical,  as  distinct  from  its  theological  aspects ; 
to  elucidate  the  devices  by  which  it  has  tried  to  en- 
slave the  human  race ;  to  set  forth  briefly  the  mul- 
titude, the  magnitude,  and  the  variety  oi  its  crimes 
against  the  dignity  and  welfare  of  mankind ;  and 
to  prove  that  it  is  now  dwarfing  the  intellects  of 
those  Catholics  who  submit  to  its  control.  The 
secondarv  purposes  are  to  show  that  the  relations 
between  "the  Papacy  and  the  Catholic  laity,  as  a 
class,  have  changed'greatly  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury; to  prove  that  the  Catholics  generally  have 
separated  from  their  high  clergy  on  political  and 
educational  questions,  and  have  drawn  near  to  the 
Protestants;  to  plead  for  greater  friendliness  be- 
tween the  adherents  of  the  two  great  branches  of 
the  Christian  church  in  Teutonic  and  Latin  coun- 
tries; to  show  tliat  the  Protestant  reasons  for  hat- 
ing the  Papacy  do  not  extend  to  the  liberal  Cath- 
olics; to  convince  the  Papists  that  they  must  re- 
concile themse'ves  to  Progress  or  soon  lose  all  their 
influence;  and  to  denv  the  probability  of  the  re- 
ligious war  in  the  United  States  predicted  hypo- 
thetically  by  President  Grant." 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  volume,  Mr.  Hittell 
comes  to  this  "  judgment,"  as  he  terms  it:  "The 
hearing  of  the  testimony  in  the  case  of  humanity 
against  the  Papacv  on  trial  for  many  political  and 
ethical  offenses,  has  been  closed.  The  evidences 
have  been  fairly  stated  The  charges  have  been 
sustained  bv  adequate  proof.  The  Roman  hier- 
archy has  been  convicted  of  hostility  to  constitu- 
tional government,  to  national  independence,  to 
popular  education,  to  intellectual  freedom,  to  scien- 
tilic  advancement,  and  to  general  progress.  It 
must  abandon  its  struggle  against  the  development 
of  the  human  mind  or  be  destroyed,  and  unless  it 
reform  itself,  its  destruction  is  not  far  distant. 

"  If  it  were  properly  purified  and  defecated — if  it 
were  cleansed  of  its  medieval  corruption,  super- 
stition, and  obscurantism— and  if  it  were  rirought 
into  cordial  and  complete  harmony  with  modern 
ideas,  then  the  Papacy  might  gain  a  new  lease  of 
life,  acquire  the  respect  of  enlightened  nations,  be- 
come a  great  ecclesiastical  power,  and  restore  unity 
of  creed  and  discipline  to  the  divided  sects  of 
Christianity.  The  adoption  of  such  a  reform  would 
require  that  the  church  of  Rome  should  repudiate 
the  authority  of  fathers,  councils,  and  popes;  that 
it  should  depose  and  dishonor  many  of  its  living 
and  dead  leaders. 

"  Without  some  purification,  it  will  be  as  impossi- 
ble to  save  the  historical  credit  as  to  prolong  the 
existence  of  the  Pai>acy.  It  is  the  supremely  odious 
institution.  It  has  poisoned  the  atmosphere  of 
Christendom  for  centuries.  Its  career  is  black  with 
nearly  all  the  vices  of  barbarism,  projected  into  the 
midst  of  civilizition.  It  has  carried  the  wickedness 
of  theocracy  to  the  point  of  culmination.  For  a 
thousand  vears  it  filled  Europe  with  fraud,  hate, 
disorder,  war,  and  misery.  It  has  habitually  vio- 
lated the  sacredness  of  the  human  body  and  of  the 
human  soul.  It  has  gone  back  to  gross  outrajies 
abandoned  and  condemned  by  the  higher  morality 
of  the  Greeks  before  the  age  of  Solon. 

"  In  every  great  European  movement  or  conflict 
of  medieval  or  modern  times,  it  has  taken  the  wrong 
side.  It  has  made  itself  the  ally  of  many  forms  of 
injustice,  of  ignorance,  and  of  superstition.  It  has 
been  hostile  to  every  noble  aspiration,  to  every  gen- 
erous sentiment,  to  every  ennobling  impulse,  to 
every  constitutional  government,  to  every  free  peo- 
ple, and  to  even'  important  advance  in  science.  It 
can  boast  of  no  "Great  Charter,  no  Bill  of  Rights,  no 
Declaration  of  Independence,  no  Habeas  Corpus, 
no  Emancipation  I'roclamation.  It  has  bred  no 
statesman  of  the  highest  rank,  combining  national 
leadership  with  preeminent  character  and  cap.ac- 
ity.  It  has  no  poet,  no  philosopher,  no  scientist, 
no  historian,  no  military  leader,  no  religious  re- 
former, no  inventor  of  the  most  eminent  ability. 
It  has  no  Pericles,  no  Lincoln,  no  Shakespeare,  no 
Goethe,  no  Snencer,  no  Newton,  no  Darwin,  no 
Cromwell,  no  Watt.  Its  most  prominent  heroes  in 
modern  times  have  been  the  tyrant  king,  Philip  II., 
and   the  bigot  Pope,  Pius  V.    It  took  no  leading 


part  in  reviving  the  learning  of  antiquity,  of  shaping 
anv  modern  language,  or  of  developing  any  modern 
literature.  Itgave  to  mankind  no  glorious  thought, 
no  great  hook,  no  beneficent  institution.  Its  most 
characteristic  productions,  and  the  most  original 
conceptions  of  its  peculiar  wickedness,  were  cru- 
sading warfare  (for  the  extermination,  not  the  sub- 
jugation, of  heretics),  fraudulent  literature  (with 
hundreds  of  forged  title-papers,  and  myriads  of 
lying  lives  of  saints),  censorship  of  the  press,  the 
inquisition,  and  its  i:laim  of  super-national  power. 
A  series  of  more  horrid  crimes  against  humanity 
never  sprang  from  any  other  source. 

"The  Papacv  has  provided  a  den  for  the  most 
detestable  of  all  series  of  rulers,  a  shelter  for  the 
most  debaseil  populace,  a  stronghold  for  the  most 
oppressive  administration,  and  a  school  for  train- 
ing the  most  skillful  of  ecclesiastical  forgers.  It 
has  fostered  evil  for  the  purpose  of  profiting  from 
the  helplessness  and  the  misery  of  the  people.  It 
has  cherished  the  maxim  that  man's  adversity  is 
the  priest's  opportunity,  and  it  has  done  its  utmost 
to  reduce  humanity  to  "deepest  adversity.  But  the 
days  of  its  triumph  have  passed  to  return  no  more 
forever;  it  is  marching  in  disgrace  to  a  dishonored 
grave,  cursed  as  the  great  infamy  of  modern  times 
by  an  enlightened  public  opinion." 

THE   ORE  Alts. 

Two  dreams  came  down  to  earth  one  night 

From  the  realm  of  mist  and  dew ; 
One  was  a  dream  of  the  old,  old  days. 

And  one  was  a  dream  of  the  new. 

One  was  a  dream  of  the  shady  lane 

That  led  to  the  pickerel  pond. 
Where  the  willows  and  rushes  bowed  themselves 

To  the  brown  old  hills  beyond. 

And  the  people  that  peopled  the  old-time  dream 

Were  pleasant  ami  fair  to  see. 
And  the  dreamer  he  walked  with  them  again 

As  often  as  old  walked  he. 

Oh,  cool  was  the  wind  in  the  shady  lane 

That  tangled  his  curly  hair! 
Oh,  sweet  was  the  music  the  robins  made 

To  the  springtime  everywhere! 

Was  it  the  dew  the  dream  had  brought 

From  yonder  midnight  skies. 
Or  was  it  tears  from  the  dear,  dead  years 

That  lay  in  the  dreamer's  eyes'/ 

The  other  dream  ran  fast  and  free. 

As  the  moon  benignly  shed 
Her  golden  grace  on  the  smiling  face 

In  the  little  trundle-bed. 

For  'twas  a  dream  of  times  to  come — 

Of  the  glorious  noon  of  day — 
Of  the  summer  that  follows  the  careless  spring 

When  the  child  is  done  with  play. 

And  'twas  a  dream  of  the  busy  world 

Where  valorous  deeds  are  done; 
Of  battles  fought  in  the  cause  of  right. 

And  of  victories  nobly  won. 

It  breathed  no  breath  of  the  dear  old  home 

Anil  the  quiet  joys  of  youth; 
It  gave  no  glimpse  of  the  good  old  friends 

Or  the  old-time  faith  and  truth. 

But  'twas  a  dream  of  youthful  hopes, 

And  fast  and  free  it  ran. 
And  it  told  to  a  little  sleeping  child 

Of  a  boy  become  a  man! 

These  were  the  dreams  that  came  one  night 

To  earth  from  yonder  sky; 
These  were  the  dreams  two  dreamers  dreamed— 

My  little  boy  and  I. 

And  in  our  hearts  my  boy  and  I 

Were  glad  that  it  was  so; 
Ue  loved  to  dream  of  days  to  come, 

And  /  of  long  ago. 

So  from  our  dreams  my  boy  and  I 

Unwillingly  awoke. 
But  neither  of  his  precious  dream 

Unto  the  other  spoke. 

Yet  of  the  love  we  bore  those  dreams 

Gave  each  his  tender  sign; 
For  there  was  triumph  in  his  eyes — 

And  there  were  tears  in  mine! 

—  Eugene  Field. 


had  our  difficulties,  she  one  day  drew  my  attention 
to  the  threadbare  character  of  my  surtout,  and 
asked  me  to  order  a  new  one.  I  told  her  I  could 
not  afford  it  just  then,  when  she  went,  like  a  noble 
woman,  and  put  her  own  plaid  shawl  on  my 
shoulders,  and  I  h  i\e  worn  a  plaid  ever  since  in 
memory  of  her  loving  deed." 


The  rumored  engagement  of  Xellie  Grant  Sar- 
toris  to  Gen.  Kyd  Douglas  recalls  to  Eugene  Field, 
writing  in  the  Chicngu-Record,  the  beautifully 
tender  attachment  which  General  Grant  manifested 
for  his  daughter.  Tiie  union  with  Sirtoris  was 
opposed  to  the  limit  by  the  young  lady's  parents; 
subsequent  events  proved  all  too  clearly  that  the 
old  folk's  estimate  of  Sartoris'  character  had  been 
correct.  Sartoris  was  a  drunkard,  and  there  is 
probably  no  language  adequate  to  portray  the  mis- 
ery and  the  humiliation  to  which  he  subjected  his 
wife.  To  add  to  the  wretchedness  of  her  life,  the 
family  of  the  drunken  husband  utterly  declined  to 
receive  the  young  wife  or  to  accord  her  that  recog- 
nition to  which,  as  the  daughter  of  Gen.  Grant,  she 
had  been  accustomed  and  was  entitled.  Mrs.  Sar- 
toris may  have  kept  silent;  her  womanly  pride 
probably  prevented  her  from  telling  her  parents  of 
the  dreadful  mistake  she  had  made.  But  rumors 
of  her  misery  came  from  over  sea,  and  they  caused 
Gen.  Grant  constant  solicitude. 

One  time  Hugh  Hastings  went  down  to  Long 
Branch  to  visit  with  the  Grants.  He  was  told  that 
the  General  was  sitting  on  the  rocks  overlooking 
the  sea,  and  surely  enough  he  presently  discovered 
Grant,  perched  on  a  rock  and  gazing  in  apparent 
abstraction  over  the  waters.  Hastings  stole  softly 
up  and  put  his  hands  over  Grant's  eyes,  saying : 
"  Now,  guess  who  it  is!" 

But  Hastings  drew  his  hands  back  almost  imme- 
diately; they  were  wet  with  tears;  Grant  was 
weeping. 

Hastings  was  too  surprised  to  say  anything. 
Grant  looked  up. 

"  Hullo,  Hughy,"  said  Grant,  kindly. 
"You  are  crying,  general!  What  has  happened? 
What  is  the  matter?  "  demanded  Hastings. 

Grant  came  pretty  near  breaking  down,  but  by 
a  heroic  effort  he  pulled  himself  together.  "We 
get  bad  news  from  England,"  said  he.  "Nellie  is 
unhappy,  and  I  can't  help  thinking  about  it — 
thinking  about  it  all  the  time!  I  am  in  trouble, 
Hughy,  the  greatest  trouble  of  my  life!" 

It  were  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  fancy  a 
more  beautifully  pathetic  picture  than  that  of  this 
foremost  man  of  his  time  stealing  away  by  himself 
and  communing  with  his  love  for  that  daughter  so 
many,  very  many  leagues  away.  It  appe.'us  more 
directly  and  it  means  more  to  humanity  than  a 
thousand  Vicksburgs,  a  thousand  Corinths,  a  thou- 
sand Appomattoxee ! 


Mauvais',  7B9  Market  St.    Sheet  Music  at  half- 
price.    Pianos:  Decker  &  Son  ;  Marshall  &  Wendell. 
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DCCiriENTfiL   HOTEL, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

A  QUIET  HOME,  CENTRALLY  LOCATED. 

ISE     WHO     ArPRECIATE      COMF( 
ATTENTION. 

WM.     B.    HOOPER,    Manager. 


DR.    H.    W.    HUNSA.KER, 

Has  movect  to 

114     GEARY    STREET, 


Nose  anil  Throat  are  given  special  attention.    OtBce  Hoi 
12  to  3  and  7  to  S  p.  m.    Telephone  Main  .'iCH. 


DUNHAM,  CARRIGAN  &  HAYDEN  CO. 

Incorporated  February  7th  18S8. 

17  AND  19  Beale:St.,    18,  20,  22,  24!Main  St. 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Prof.  Blackie  frequently  stayed  at  Dr.  Donald 
JIacleod's  house  in  Glasg'ow:  One  night  (says  the 
doctor)  we  were  sitting  up  together.  Blackie  said 
in  his  brusque  way,  "Whatever  other  faults  I  have, 
1  am  free  from  vanity."  An  incredulous  smile  on 
my  face  roused  him.  "You  don't  believe  that; 
give  me  an  instance."  Being  thus  challenged,  I  said, 
"Whv  do  you  walk  about  flourishing  a  plaid  con- 
tinuallv?"  "I'll  give  you  the  history  of  that,  sir. 
When  I  was  a  poor  man,  and  when  my  wife  and  I 


HARDWARE,  IRON,  STEEL  AND  BRASS 


RAILROAD,  MINING    AND    MILL  SUPPLIES. 

IRON  PIPE,  TUBES,  FITTING,  ETC. 

NEW    YORK    OFFICE: 
107     CHAMBEBS    STKI::i:T. 


ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


THE  REAL  SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY. 

Susan  B.  Anthony  is  one  o£  the  most  dignified 
women  I  ever  met.  To  tlie  man  or  woman  wlio 
has  not  seen  or  spoken  to  Miss  Anthony,  and  wlio 
knows  her  only  as  tiie  representative  of  an  obnox- 
ious principle,  this,  of  course,  sounds  like  a  para- 
dox. But  I  should  recommend  an  interview  with 
Miss  Anthony  to  those  to  whom  "  woman  suffrag- 
ist" means  a  female  who  has  alienated  from  her- 
self and  her  companions  the  sympathy  and  the  re- 
spect of  both  men  and  women. 

Miss  Anthony's  manner  is  courteous,  kindly,  and 
refreshingly  unafl'ected.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
self- consciousness  about  her.  No  thought  of  a 
pose.  She  speaks  slowly,  but  directly.  She  pauses 
occasionally  to  think,  but  she  is  too  busy  and 
earnest  a  woman  to  spend  time  on  the  manner  of 
her  expression,  and  she  never  changes  a  word  or 
hesitates  in  the  use  of  it. 

I  expected  to  find  her  hard  and  pugnacious,  the 
result  of  a  life-long  battle;  but,  I  believe,  liie 
struggle  has  broad^ned  instead  of  narrowed  iMiss 
Anthony's  sympathies,  because  her  character  is 
too  Btiong  and  well-poised  to  be  shaken  merely  l>y 
mindless  unpopularity.  As  she  sat  in  a  large  dark- 
red  arm-chair,  dressed  in  a  black  gown  which  was 
neither  extravagantly  fashionable  nor  conspicuous- 
ly out  of  date,  with  large  soft  sleeves  and  a  certain 
white  daintiness  about  the  throat,  her  fine,  strong 
old  face,  with  its  simply  arranged  white  hair, 
turned  toward  me,  she  looked  like  a  woman  whom 
one  might  love  and  respect,  and  I  believe  the 
younger  women  who  wait  upon  her  and  hover 
round  her  at  the  Congress  are  more  sincere  in 
their  protestations  and  evidences  of  affection  for 
her  than  women  usually  are. 

"  M'ill  you  tell  me,  Miss  Anthony,  what  good  this 
Wonian's  Congress  does,  what  it  will  accomplish?" 
I  asked. 

"  Nothing,  practically.  That  is,  nothing  towards 
giving  women  the  ballot.  But  as  a  sentiment  rais- 
er, it  will  give  women  something  to  tbink  about, 
something  to  work  for." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  I  said,  cautiously,  "  that  you 
are  better  fitted  to  judge  women  than  any  other 
woman,  or  man  either.  You  have  met  so  many 
and  so  many  kinds  of  them.  Now,  some  of  these 
women  at  the  Congress " 

"Aren't  they  funny?"  Her  smile  softened  the 
keen,  clear-cut  face. 

"Don't  you  despair,  sometimes,"!  asked,  "when 
you  see  the  weakness  and  the  dullness  in  so  many 
women's  faces?" 

Miss  Anthony  leaned  forward  and  clasped  her 
thin,  knotted  hands  about  her  knee. 

"Ibere's  an  old  saying  that  a  man  will  never 
make  a  collection  of  keys,  unless  there  are  doors  to 
unlock.  The  majority  of  women  take  things  im- 
personally. Give  them  an  interest  in  life  and 
they'll  make  the  application.  A  surrogate  judge 
once  told  me  that  he  never  permitted  a  wiilow  to 
shirk  the  administration  of  her  husband's  estate 
because  he  knew  that  she  was  or  would  become 
better  fitted  to  take  care  of  it  than  any  one  else. 
When  these  women  have  attended  more  congresses, 
when  they  listen  to  an  address  with  the  feeling  of 
a  jiotential  power  to  alter,  or  to  help  the  state  of 
affairs  the  speaker  is  talking  about,  that  uninter- 
ested, helpless  look  will  pass  from  women's  faces. 
Gladstone  said  that  a  political  campaign  is  one  of 
the  greatest  of  educational  influences." 

"Why  hasn't  the  possession  of  the  ballot,  then, 
done  more  for  men?" 

"It  has, "came  in  an  impetuous  voice  from  the 
door-way.  It  was  the  Reverend  Anna  Shaw,  Miss 
Anthony's  staunch  "right-bower";  her  "bonnet- 
holder,"  as  she  modestly  called  herself.  "Else 
what  has  made  the  difference  between  the  Ameri- 
can man  and  the  Russian  serf?" 

"Talk  to  Miss  ^haw,"  Miss  Anthony  said,  "while 
I  go  up-siairs  and  get  my  bonnet.  Then  we'll  go 
up  to  the  hall  together."  She  left  the  room  with 
a  firm,  business-like  step,  and  I  faced  Miss   Shaw. 

"You  all  talk.  Miss  Shaw,  of  the  benefit  the  bal- 
lot will  be  to  women.  How  will  woman  suffrage 
affect  men?" 

"It  will  benefit  them  as  much  as  it  does  women. 
It  is  impossiljle  to  improve  woman's  condition 
without  improving  man's."  Misa  Shaw  speaks 
quickly  and  very  decidedly. 

"Bui  by  giving  the  ballot  to  women  you  only  in- 
crease the  great  mass  of  itinerant  voters.  You  add 
a  few,  comparatively,  intelligent  voters,  while  the 
mass  of  women — " 

"1  don't  agree  with  you,"  said  Miss  Shaw,  ear- 
neatly.  "Statistics" — this  stout, gray-haired  woman 
with  the  youthful  face  and  pleasant  voice  is  great 
on  facts  and  tigure6^"statistics  prove  that  for 
every  boy  graduated  from  our  schools  there  are  five 
girls.  It  IS  tlie  women  who  are  the  intelliaent, 
reading,  well-informed,  educated  class." 

"Don't  you  think,"  I  ventured,  timidly,  "  that 
the  granting  of  the  righi  to  vote  to  women  will  for- 


feit for  them  the  privilege  of  polite  attention  from 
men?  " 

"In  Cheyenne,"  said  Miss  Shaw,  dryly,  "the 
men  treat  the  women  with  much  greater  consider- 
ation than  they  did  before  women  could  vote. 
They  want  their  votes.    So  they're  polite." 

"  At  election  time?  " 

"Yes;  and  afterwards,  too.  All  men  who  are 
not  oflice-holders  want  to  become  such  at  some 
future  time.  Why,  after  all,  a  man  liaa  more  re- 
spect for  a  woman  with  a  mind.  He'll  pluy  with 
the  wax-doll  kind." 

"And  marry  tlieui,"  I  added. 

"  Yes,  and  marry  them,"  agreed  Miss  Shaw. 

"  Then  don'tyou  think  the  change  in  women  will 
lead  to  fewer  marriages,  there  being  fewer  wax  dolls 
to  go  around?" 

"  I  hope  it  will.  Not  one  woman  in  ten  is  tit  to 
marry  nowadays,  and  not  one  man  in  a  hundred." 

Miss  Anthony  came  down-stairs  with  her  shawl 
over  her  arm  just  then,  and  we  thrte  walked 
toward  the  car.  Her  step  was  as  light  and  brisk  as 
ours,  and  when  I  said  to  Miss  Shaw,  "  Shall  I  offer 
to  help  Miss  Anthony  on  the  car?  "  she  answered, 
laughingly,  "On,  no;  Susan  would  think  we 
thought  she  was  getting  old." 

"Miss  Anthony,"  I  asked,  when  the  car  had 
started,  "  if  men  won't  come  to  the  Women's  Con- 
gresses, how  will  you  influence  them  in  favor  of 
woman  suffrage?" 

"Women  will  never  influence  the  average  man 
till  women  can  vote.  As  it  is.  men  know  and 
women  know  that  a  woman's  opinion  don't 
count." 

"  But  wives  have  influenced  their  husbands." 

"  Never  when  it  was  a  question  of  politics.  No 
woman  has  ever  changed  her  husband's  vote." 

"But  what  is  the  neces.-ity  for  women's  vo'ing? 
Women  may  earn  their  living  in  any  way  nowa- 
days.   There  is  no  opposition  " 

"No  opposition !"  said  Miss  Shaw,  explosively. 
"  Why,  my  dear  w'oman,  I  had  to  fight  my  way  and 
earn  my  living  while  I  was  going  through  college, 
because  n^y  family  did  not  approve  of  my  adopting 
a  profession.  They  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
me,  while  if  my  brother  had  planned  to  do  as  I 
have  done  they  could  nut  have  done  too  much  for 
him." 

"The  chief  benefit  of  woman  suffrage,"  said 
Miss  Anthony,  speaking  slowly,  and  as  it  she  had 
not  heard  the  interruption,  "will  not  be  for  pro- 
fessional women.  Tiie  woman  who  wishes  to  be- 
come a  minister,  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  or  a  writer 
will  do  so  nowadays  if  she  has  brains  enough.  But 
the  factory  girls,  the  shop  girls,  need  the  ballot, 
it  is  the  only  means  by  which  they  can  raise  them- 
selves, can  help  themselves.  Men  will  not  listen 
to  them  now ;  when  they  can  have  a  representative 
to  look  after  their  interests,  when  they  can  vote, 
their  lives  will  not  be  so  cheap,  their  condition 
will  be  better,  their  wages  will  be  equal  to  men's." 

"  Don't  yuu  think  that  the  female  vote  will  sim- 
ply follow  the  male,  that  a  wife  will  vote  as  her 
husband  does,  tl.at  woman  suffrage  will  simply 
multiply  both  numerator  and  denominator,  and  so 
not  alter  the  value  of  the  political  fraction?" 

"No,"  said  Miss  Anthony,  shaking  her  head 
slowly.  "A  worn,  n  will  vote  as  she  thinks  she 
ought.     She  will  obey  no  man's  influence  in  that." 

"  In  Boston,"  said  Miss  Shaw,  "which  ia  a  Dem- 
ocratic and  a  Catholic  city,  it  was  feared  that  the 
women's  vote  in  school  matters  would  simply  ex- 
press the  opinion  of  the  Catholic  priests.  I  say 
this,"  Miss  Shaw  explained,  in  her  frank,  manly 
way,  "without  knowing  what  your  religion  may 
be — because  it  is  not  a  question  of  religion,  it  ia 
just  a  question  of  politics.  Well,  there  are  fewer 
Democrats  and  Catholics  in  Boston's  school  board 
now  than  there  were  before  women  could  vote  on 
school  questions." 

"  If  the  sex  line  should  ever  be  drawn,  Misa  An- 
thony, when  woman  suffrage  comes,  if  the  women 
should  outvote  the  men,  do  you  think  the  men 
would  abide  by  the  decision  ?  " 

Miss  Anthony  sat  thoughtfully  looking  at  me 
through  her  gold-rimmed  spectacles,  and  I  turned 
with  the  question  to  Miss  Shaw. 

"  You  are  supposing  an  insupposable  case,"  de- 
cided iMiss  Shaw,  promptly.  "  'Ibere  is  no  reason 
why  men  and  women  should  be  antagonists." 

"But  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,"  I  said  to 
Miss  Anthony  as  the  car  stopped  and  we  walked 
toward  the  church,  "  do  you  tnink  men  would  sus- 
tain the  majority  ?  " 

"  Yes;  I  do." 

"  You  have  that  much  faith  in  their  sense  of  jus- 
tice?" 

"Yes."  Miriam  Miciielson. 


Wife — "  Haven't  I  suffered  in  a  thousand  ways 
since  I  married  you."  Heartless  Husband — "There 
is  one  way  you  haven't."  Wife  (indignantly) — "In 
what  way  is  that?  "  Heartless  Husband — "  In 
silence." — Brooklyn  Life. 

A  Sure  Symptom. — Elder  Berry — "  I  have  an 
idea  Dr.  Thirdly  ia  becoming  more  liberal  in  his 
views."  Mrs.  Berry — "  What  makes  you  think 
so?"  Elder  Berry — "People  are  flocking  to  hear 
him."— jBrooi-ii/ii  Life. 


Sir  John  Lubbock's  "  Pleasures  of  Life,"  a  quarter 
of  a  million  copies  of  which  have,  it  is  said,  been 
sold,  ia  to  be  brought  out  in  a  pocket  edition. 


The  novel  which  S.  B.  Crockett  is  writing  has 
for  hero  a  Highlander  exiled  in  Hdlland,  and  is  to 
be  called  "  Lochinvar." 
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ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


in  her  younger  days  there  must  have  been  many 
men  who  could  have  loved  Buch  a  woman,  and  in 
her  heart,  1  dare  to  eay,  there  is  great  capacity  for 
love.  And  to  think  that  now  she  will  never  Isnow 
the  sweetest  joy  of  woman's  life — the  tender  voice 
of  the  man  she  loves,  the  cooing  of  the  child  that 
is  hers ! 

Jliss  Anthony  has  herself  said  that  she  has  bad 
many  proposals  of  marriage,  but  none  that  she 
could  accept,  because  none  which  would  allow  her 


HER  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

I  have  received  a  letter  asking  me  whether  I  am 
in  favorof  husbands  killing  their  wives  f^r  unfaith- 
fulness, as  practised  in  Kentucky.  In  other  words, 
would  I  have  voted  to  acquit  the  Kentucky  man 
who  killed  his  wife  and  her  lover  had  I  been  on  the 
jury?  Not  being  Ken-,  I  presume  that  my  corre- 
spondent expects  me  to  exclaim  that  murder  is  I  <o  ^y'f  an  independent  life  as  a  true  companion 
an  awful  thing  and  cannot  be  justified.  Well,  I  I  ^'''^'.'^  P™o|  that.she  has  never  loved  romantically, 
must  startle  my  readers  by  saying  that  I  think  tlie 
Kentucky  method  the  right  one.  The  wife  who  is 
unfaithful  deserves  death  quite  as  much  as  her 
lover;  indced.if  only  one  is  to  be  killed  the  woman 
should  be  that  one.  I  believe  it  would  be  in  the 
interest  of  society  if  every  woman  found  to  be  faith- 
less were  quickly  disiwsed  of.  Tie  very  philosophic 
may  argue  that  if  women  were  held  in  restraint 
merely  by  fear  of  such  summary  punishment,  tbey 
would  really  be  no  more  virtuous  than  at  present. 
But  my  answer  is  that  society  should  be  pro- 
tected, even  if  the  individual  character  remains  as 
at  present.  This  is  awful  deep,  and  I  didn't  mean 
to  be. 


I  know  it  is  generally  held  among  men  that  the 
husband  who  discovers  his  wife  with  her  lover  has 
the  right  to  kill  the  man  and  punish  the  woman  by 
putting  her  from  him.  I  can't  agree.  And  I  have 
no  respect  at  all  for  the  man  who  kills  himself  after 
punishing  the  guilty  ones.  He  is  a  namby-pamby 
creature,  who  is  not  willing  to  take  the  conse- 
quen';e8  of  his  act.  All  women,  too,  will  agree  with 
me,  I  think,  when  I  say,  further,  that  a  man  who 
contents  himself  with  no  severer  punishment  than 
divorcing  his  wife  may  be  a  verj-  prudent  individ- 
ual, but  is  hardly  worth  the  love  that  a  woman  can 
give.  I  might  almost  say  that  a  faithless  wife 
admires  her  husband  for  risking  his  own  neck  to 
avenge  himself — even  when  his  revenge  is  taken 
on  the  wife  herself. 

The  death  of   Mrs.  Edwin  Matthews  deserves 


vestigate  the  case 
and  establish  either  the  theory  of  suicide  or  mm-- 
der.  Mrs.  Matthews  went  to  the  cemetery  with 
her  six-year-old  daughter.  She  met  Mr.  O.  AV. 
Winti.rop,  who,  according  to  her  own  statement 
and  that  of  her  child,  gave  liera  pill.  Shortly  after, 
she  was  taken  seriously  ill,  and  when  removed  to  her 
home  died.  Mr.  Wmthrop  says  he  did  not  give  the 
woman  a  pill.  ^  prefer  to  believe  the  child's  story. 
The  man  would  have  an  object  in  concealing  tlie 
truth.  The  woman  miglit  have  a  reason  for  bear- 
ing false  witness.  But  the  girl  of  six  would  tell 
just  what  she  saw.  If  1  n  ere  a  newspaper  man  I 
should  hud  out  how  it  came  about  that  Mr.  Win- 
throp,  without  Mr.  Matthews's  knowledge,  pro- 
posed Mrs.  Matthews  for  membership  in  a  secret 
order  and  paid  an  assessment  for  her.  1  slujuld 
also  discover  if  Mrs.  Slatthews  had  any  other  reason 
for  going  to  the  cemetery  than  to  see  ihe  grave  of 
her  child.  The  circum!^lances  are  too  suspicious  to 
be  passed  over  as  lightly  as  they  are.  I  do  not  sus- 
pect any  one  of  trying  to  kill  Mrs.  Matthews;  but 
sometimes  medicine  is  wrongly  compounded,  and  a 

Sill  that  was  believed  to  be  harmless  might  prove 
eadly. 

1  wish  I  were  a  Susan  B.  Anthony.  Not  that  I 
want  to  be  seventy-five  years  old,  and  not  that  I 
regret  that  1  married.  But  1  should  like  to  feel 
that  I  was  really  of  as  much  consequence  in  the 
world  as  Miss  Anthony  feels  herself  to  be— and  she 
is  not  a  bit  conceited,  either.  It  must  be  a  fine 
thing  to  believe  that  you  are  leading  in  a  great 
movement  that  will  triumph  and  prove  to  the 
immense  benefit  of  the  world.  To  have  the  convic- 
tion that  you  are  preaching  a  gospel  that  will  save 
womankind,  and  that  nothing  else  can  do  it,  is 
explanation  enough  of  Miss  Anthony's  compara- 
tively youthful  appearance  at  her  age.  As  I  looked 
upon  this  woman's  intellectual  face  on  Monday, 
there  came  into  my  head  a  picture  I  had  once  seen 
in  one  of  the  magazines— a  picture  of  Thomas  Nel- 
son Page's  "  Cousin  Fanny,"  the  dear,  sweet  old 
maid  who  was  laughed  at  by  all  and  loved  by  all ; 
who  sacrificed  herself  to  make  others  happy,  and 
yet  never  felt  that  she  was  making  any  sacrifice ;  a 
gentle,  pure,  and  saintly  spirit.  For  there  is  some- 
thing lovable  in  Miss  Anthony's  face  and  voice.  I 
do  not  wonder  that  she  has  made  converts  to  her 
cause ;  the  wonder  is  that  she  has  not  made  more. 
She  is  beautiful  in  her  plainness,  and  her  smile  is 
not  to  be  forgotten.  There  is — and  that's  what  I'm 
trying  to  say— a  very  feminine  side  to  this  old  maid 
of  seventy-five,  this  crusader,  this  platform  speaker 
and  aggressive  champion  of  her  sex's  "rights." 
Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  suffragist. 

But  why  has  not  such  a  woman  married?  What 
a  dear  old  grandmother  she  would  make !   Surely 


sentimentally.  For  if  she  had,  it  would  have  been 
pleasure  to  her  to  have  been  to  her  lover  such  a 
companion  as  he  desired,  not  such  an  one  as  she 
thought  si  e  ought  to  be.  But  I  admire  the  woman 
for  being  so  strong  ai>  to  stand  alone  ami  fight  the 
battle  on  lines  sl^e  thought  the  only  right  ones. 
She  knows  she's  right,  and  ail  the  allurements  of  a 
gentler  life  have  not  been  able  to  swerve  her.  It 
takes  a  good  deal  more  principle  and  character  for 
a  woman  to  do  what  this  woman  has  done  than  for 
any  man  to  make  himself  a  leader  of  an  unpopular 
movement  and  give  up  ambition  and  the  pleasures 
of  life  for  the  sake  of  an  idea.  Every  instinct  of 
woman's  sex  fights  against  such  sacrifice  for  prin- 
ciple's sake.  If  I  believed  in  theosophy,  I  would 
certainly  be  convinced  that  Susan  B.  Anthony 
bears  within  her  the  soul  of  a  Luther  or  a  St.  Paul. 
She  has  a  woman's  body  and  a  woman's  heart,  but 
her  head  is  too  strong  to  be  feminine.  She  is  a 
good  woman,  and  is  doing  good,  but  she  cannot 
convince  me  that  women  need  the  ballot  to  defend 
themselves  against  men,  or  that  woman  Is  made 
for  public  life.  Betty. 

AMUSEMENTS. 

"  Humply  Dumpty  Up  to  Date  "  is  a  merry  med- 
ley of  Liliputians,  giants,  fairies,  small  wise  ponies, 
monkeys,  and  ordinary  folk.  It  is  an  animated 
German  fairy  tale  with  all  the  grotesqueness  and 
rather  broad  simplicity  of  Teutonic  humor.  It  is 
not  so  appropriate  a  play,  or  pretense  of  one,  as 
the  Liliputians  had  two  years  ago,  but  it  suffices  as 
a  medium  by  which  they  display  their  talents  to 
enthusiastic  audiences  of  babies  of  all  sizes  and 
ages  and  both  sexes.  It's  a  topsy-turvy  perform- 
ance, appropriately  programmed,  for  the  small 
people's  names  are  in  capitals  and  big  folks'  names 
in  lower-case. 

Franz  Ebert  is  just  a  penny's  worth  of  Pierrot. 
His  dimpled,  expressive  face,  and  pompous,  child- 
ish walk  are  effective  in  any  dress,  but  as  Humpty 
Dumpty,  his  winks  and  grimaces,  his  still  irresist- 
ible miniature  "jag,"  and  the  queer  mixture  of 
babyhood  and  manhood  in  his  voice,  are  delight- 
fully funny.  His  unreal  little  figure  in  Pierrot's 
white  clothes,  and  his  round  face  painted  into  a 
white  mask  are  nicely  adapted  to  pantomime,  and 
the  scene  at  the  close  of  the  second  act  makes  one 
regret  the  disappearance  of  dumb  acting  from  the 
stage,  this  diminutive  exponent  of  the  art  is  so  ex- 
pressive in  face  and  gesture. 

Like  other  great  (iermans  who  know  a  little  of 
our  language,  Ebert  is  tempted — and  one  is  bound 
to  believe  that  two-feet's  temptations  are  relatively 
as  hard  to  resist  as  six-feet's  are — to  drop  into 
English  occasionally.  He  is  funnier  even  in  Eng- 
lish than  in  German,  but  it  is  fit  that  the  Lilipu- 
tians should  speak  a  foreign  language.  The  unfa- 
miliar tongue,  which  is  the  natural  speech  of  dwarfs 
and  kobolds  and  small  folk  generally,  lends  an  ad- 
ditional charm  to  the  childish,  unnatural  voices, 
and  helps  to  preserve  the  magic  atmosphere  in 
which  they  live.  For  this  reason,  the  introiluction 
of  a  clever,  tiny  actor  who  speaks  English  alto- 
gether—not grown-up,  grammatical  English,  but 
boys'  English— has  not  added  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  performance,  althouirh  it  may  be  a  boon  to 
those  who  do  not  understand  the  tongue  of  the  Fa- 
therland. 

Selma  Goerner  looks  unusually  pretty  and  piquant 
as  Rieke,  the  witch's  daughter,'and  she  puts  such 
energy  and  expression  into  her  acting  as  to  add  to 
the  pleasant  impression  her  first  appearance  creates. 
Zink  is  a  cherub  in  italics.  His  round-eyed,  chub- 
by-cheeked astonishment  reminds  one  of  Palmer 
Cox's  brownies,  but  he  is  a  very  graceful,  capable 
child-man,  very  up-to-date,  and  altoeether  amus- 
ing. 

The  scenery  is  as  appropriate,  gorgeous,  or  pic- 
turesque as  the  Liliputians'  scenery  always  is.  'The 
ballets,  though  not  well  danced,  are  very  prettily 
costumed.  The  dress  which  represents'  Wine  is 
one  of  the  most  graceful  costumes  ever  seen  in  a 
dance,  but  the  costunier  is  not  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  appearance  of  veiled  nudity  which  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Precious  Stones  ballet  pre- 
sent. 

Though  their  work  may  not  be  very  exalted, 
there  is  good  reason  for  the  success  and  popularity 
of  the  Liliputians.    Their  performance  is  bright, 


full  of  motion  and  color,  and  the  few  artistic  sins 
of  these  small  people  seem  microscopic,  and,  there- 
fore, pardonable,  because  their  virtues  are  many 
and  life-size. 

Although  Frawley's  Captain  Swift  is  much  less 
satisfactory  than  his  last  week's  role  of  Clement 
Hale,  his  work  in  HaddouChamlers's  drama  shows 
more  capacity  for  study  and  greater  powers  than 
one  would  have  judged  him  to  po.=sesH.  Frawley's 
part  last  week  was  a  light,  natural  role,  which 
needs  only  a  sympathetic  voice,  and  a  manly  stage 
presence;  but  this  week  he  has  work  to  do." 

Mr.  Frawley's  conception  of  Ca|.!ain  Swift  is  an 
idea  wholly  of  repression.  The  adventurer  does 
wear  a  mask,  but  not  when  he  is  alone,  nor  can  he 
be  so  divor.-ed  from  interest  in  his  own  fate  as  to 
betr.ay  not  the  slightest  emotion.  When  Captain 
Swift  regrets  that  he  did  not  kill  the  man  who  was 
once  in  his  power,  and  who  has  now  discovered  his 
identity,  there  should  be  the  glint  of  cruelty  in  his 
eye  and  a  touch  of  hardness  in  his  voice.  Frawley 
simply  Voices  an  idle  regret,  and  there  is  no  fitting 
accompaniment  to  the  bitter  words  he  speaks.  This 
is  the  kind  of  fault  which  marks  Frawley's  concep- 
tion of  the  role.  He  shows  us  only  the  Dr.  Jekyll 
of  the  adventurer's  character ;  the  Mr.  Hvde  is  left 
to  one's  imagination.  The  diflicult  thi'ng  about 
such  a  part  is  to  represent  the  two  sides  of  the 
man's  character,  making  him  not  wholly  Hyde 
when  he  is  alone ;  for  Captain  Swift  has  been  soft- 
ened and  made  very  human  by  his  love.  But  there 
should  be  a  certain  swagger,  a  steady-eyed  scorn, 
in  the  manner  of  the  man  who  has  made  the  world 
play  the  foni  to  his  knave.  There's  a  note  of  sin- 
cerity, too,  in  Mr.  Frawley's  voice  which  handicaps 
him  in  playing  such  a  part,  and  he  lacks  the  inso- 
lent, sarcastic  speech  which  should  make  the  scene 
between  him  and  Harry  Seabrooke  a  study  of  hot- 
headed youth,  instinctively  right-feeling,"  in  arms 
against  the  experience  of  the  man  of  the  world 
and  the  adventurer.  In  this  .Mr.  Frawley  is  at 
fault;  but  in  the  last  act,  when  he  has  no  longer  to 
play  a  double  role,  his  acting  is  vigorous,  truthful, 
strong,  and  vnry  effective.  His  hurried,  half- 
apologetic  words  of  good-bve  to  Gardiner,  the  reck- 
lessness of  his  tone  when  "be  tells  him  to  tell  the 
girl  he  loves  the  kind  of  man  he  really  is,  his  com- 
forting tone  to  his  mother— all  this  is  excellent. 
Mr.  Frawley's  work  in  the  last  act  of  "  Captain 
Swift"  proves  him  to  be  too  good  an  actor  to  rest 
content  with  the  earlier  part  of  the  plav.  There  is 
room  for  improvement  in  his  acting,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  that  improvement  is  bound 
to  come. 

"The  company  is  not  very  successful  in  "  Captain 
Swift."  It  is  unsatisfactory  in  a  negative  way. 
The  characters  lack  indivi'duality  and  strength. 
Jennie  Kennark  makes  Stella  Darlishera  very  cold 
yomg  woman,  whom  Captain  Swift  could  not  have 
loved.  The  author  has  given  her  some  very  gra- 
cious words  to  say,  which  should  intimate  to  her 
the  girl's  real  character.  She  has  an  opportunity 
for  some  very  effective  silent  acting  when  she  sees 
Captain  Swift  for  the  last  time;  but  after  the  little 
coloring  she  puts  into  her  work,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  she  should  fail  at  th«  last. 

Blanche  Bates  is  natural  and  graceful  as  Mabel 
Seabrooke,  but  that  pretty  laugh  of  hers  becomes 
tiresome  and  meaningless  when  one  hears  it  too 
often. 

The  stage  is  very  prettily  set,  but  the  Columbia 
management  can  hardly  make  much  pretension  to 
art  or  good  taste  while  its  drop  curtain,  that 
fearful  and  wonderful  collection  of  wooden  cherubs 
on  a  log,  stares  the  audience  in  the  face  and  dares 
it  not  to  laugh.  Mibiam  Michelson. 

The  horse-taming  exhibition  given  by  Prof. 
Gleason  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  continues  to 
draw  immense  audiences.  And  his  success  is  well 
deserved,  for  no  more  novel  or  exciting  a  show  has 
ever  been  seen  here.  Prof.  Gleason  has  sent  a  re- 
quest to  every  livery  stable,  blacksmith  shop,  and 
horseman  in  the  city  to  send  to  him  the  most 
vicious  horses  they  can  find  and  he  will  handle 
them  for  the  benefit  of  his  audiences  without 
charge.  During  thecoming  week  some  of  the  worst 
horses  to  be  found  in  the  State  are  to  be  broken. 
Prof.  Gleason  has  a  world-wide  reputation  and  he 
deserves  it.  There  is  not  a  night  that  he  does  not 
run  chance  after  chance  of  being  killed  by  a  wicked 
brute,  but  he  always  comes  off  victor.  The  nerve 
of  the  man  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  while 
in  Denver  recently  he  was  kicked  and  badly  hurt 
by  a  ferocious  staUion.  A  week  later,  as  soon  as 
he  was  able  to  get  out  of  bed,  he  took  the  same 
horse  in  hand  and  subdued  him. 

The  sale  of  seats  for  the  two  concerts  to  be  given 
by  Ysaye  at  the  Cahfornia  opens  at  the  store  of 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.  on  Monday  next. 


Bradley  Boardman  (soliloquizing)— "Trilby's  feet  I 
Well,  I'll  be  hanged  I  They've  published  Trilby 
and  painted  Trilby  and  dramatized  Trilby,  but  I 
call  this  going  to  extremes.  Anyhow,  thank  hea- 
ven, that's  the  end  of  her  I — Bogton  Globe." 


ARTHUR    McBWEN'S    LETTER. 


THE  RACONTEUR. 

It  is  eaid  that  atan  author's  dinner,  held  in  Lon- 
don some  months  ago,  Bill  Nye  made  a  short 
speech  which  was  much  relished  by  every  one 
present,  including  the  publishers,  at  whom  it  was 
indirectly  aimed.  Just  a  year  ago,  he  s.aid,  I  was 
walking  on  the  principal  street  of  Indianapolis, 
when  1  met  a  man  whose  appearance  showed  that 
he  was  reduced  to  the  very  depths  of  poverty.  His 
clothes  were  ragi^ed,  his  face  unshaven,  his  hair 
long  and  matted,  and  his  feet  unshod.  As  I  passed 
him,  a  look  of  recognition  came  into  liis  eyes. 
"Nye,  old  fellow,"  said  he,  "  don't  you  know  me? 
Don't  you  know  Abel  P.  Jones,  who  was  your 
classmate  at  college?  "  "  What,  Jones,  is  it  really 
you?  Well,  well,  what  can  I  do  for  you?"  "  I'm 
starving!  Lend  me  half  a  dollar."  t  felt  in  my 
pocket-.  They  were  empty.  But  a  bright  thought 
Hashed  through  my  head.  "Abel,"  said  I,  "I 
can't  lend  you  the  half-dollar.  I  haven't  got  it. 
But  look  here!  I'll  tell  you  what  I  will  do;  I'll 
let  you  pnblisli  my  next  book."  Gentlemen,  that 
was  just  a  year  ago ;  and  this  month  Abel  P.  Jones 
sent  me  an  invitation  to  go  to  Europe  with  him  on 
his  steam  yacht. 

It  is  well  known  that  "  Sludge,  the  Medium," 
whom  Browning  satirized,  was  a  very  widely  known 
medium  named  Home,  who  was  a  London  lion  at 
one  time  and  for  a  period  bad  great  power  over 
Mrs.  Browning.  She  had  lost  a  son  and  Home 
professed  to  be  able  to  put  her  in  communication 
with  him.  A  seance  was  arranged  at  which  only 
Mr.  Browning,  hiswife,  and  tlie  medium  were  to  be 
present.  The  room  was  darkened  and  after  vari- 
ous invocations  there  arose  above  the  edge  of  the 
table  something  that  was  whiter  than  the  dark, 
that  seemed  to  have  a  motion  of  its  own,  and  the 
luminousness  of  a  living  thing,  and  that  might 
veritably  be  what  poor  Mrs.  Browning  fancied  it. 
But,  conscious  of  her  trembling  state  of  mind,  her 
husband  was  in  another  sort  of  passion.  Brown- 
ing himself  has  told  the  rest  of  the  tale.  "  I  sud- 
denly sprang  up,  dashed  my  arm  across  the  t.able, 
and  took  hold  of — what  do  you  think?  The  scoun- 
drel's obscene  foot ! — naked ! ' ' 

An  opulent  woman,  who  had  got  into  New  York 
society,  as  it  were,  by  climbing  over  the  fence  wlien 
the  policeman's  back  was  turned,  once  asked  Mrs. 
Paran  Stevens,  in  a  supercilious  way,  about  a  young 
lady  she  was  introducing.     "Who  is  your  friend. 

Miss ?  "  she  said.     "Miss is  a  charming 

girl,"  replied  Mrs.  .^tevena ;  "  well  bred,  as  you  see, 
accomplished,  entertaining."  "Yes,  I  know," 
persisted  the  snob;  "but,  dear  Mrs.  Stevens,  of 
course  you  k  ow  what  I  mean  —  who  is  she?" 
"  My  dear  woman,"  retorted  Mrs.  Stevens,  "  I  can 

no  more  tell  you  who  Miss is  than  I  could  have 

told  those  who  asked  me  who  you  were  when  you 
first  came  to  Newport." 

The  poet  Tennyson  had  at  one  time  consulted  Dr. 
Syme,  the  eminent  Scotch  surgeon,  about  some 
affection  of  the  lungs.  Years  afterwards  he  re- 
turned on  the  same  errand.  On  being  announced 
he  was  nettled  to  observe  that  Mr.  Syme  had 
neither  any  recollection  of  his  face,  nor,  still  more 
galling,  acquaintance  with  his  name.  Tennyson 
thereupon  mentioned  the  fact  of  hie  former  visit. 
Still  Syme  failed  to  remember  him.  But  when  the 
professor  put  his  ear  to  the  poet's  chest,  and  heard 
the  peculiar  sound  which  tho  old  ailment  had 
made  chronic,  he  at  once  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  1  re- 
member you  now.    I  know  you  by  your  lung." 

James  Payn,the  English  novelist  and  critic,  tells 
this  story  of  the  "American  plan"  of  dueling, 
wherein  the  two  duelists,  with  one  second,  meet 
within  doors,  and  draw  lots  for  who  shall  shoot 
himself.  On  a  recent  occasion  A  and  B  had  a 
"  difiiculty."  A  was  the  unlucky  man,  and  retired 
for  the  purpose  of  self-destruction  into  the  next 
apartment.  B  and  the  second,  both  very  much 
moved  by  the  tragedy  of  the  situation,  remained  in 
listening  attitudes.  At  last  the  pistol  was  heard ; 
they  shuddered  with  emotion  and  remorse,  when 
suddenly  in  rushed  the  supposed  dead  man,  tri- 
umphantly exclaiming,  "  Missed!  " 

A  story  at  the  expense  of  theAppalachain  Moun- 
tain Club  of  Boston  is  related  in  Happy  Thought. 
An  excursion  party  from  the  club  had  gone  to  a 
rural  part  of  the  State,  and  in  default  of  sufficient 
hotel  accommodations,  some  of  the  members  were 
obliged  to  seek  quarters  in  a  farmhouse.  Some  of 
the  ladies  of  the  party  discovered  that  there  were 
no  keys  in  the  locks  of  their  room,  and  waited  upon 
the  farmer's  wife.  That  good  woman  was  sur- 
prised. "  Why,"  she  said,  we  don't  usually  lock 
our  doors  here,  and  there's  no  one  here  but  you. 
But  then,  I  suppose  you  know  your  own  party 
best." 

Sir  Richard  Burton,  the  African  explorer,  spent 
several  months  with  the  King  of  Dahomey  and 
later  dilated  to  the  historian  Froude  on  the  benev- 


olence and  enlightenment  of  that  excellent  mon- 
arch. Froude  asked  why,  if  the  King  was  so  be- 
nevolent, he  did  not  alter  the  customs,  such  as  sac- 
rificing human  beings.  Burton  looked  at  Fronde 
with  astonishment.  "Alter  the  customs!"  he 
said.  "Would  you  have  the  -Vrchbishop  of  Canter- 
bury alter  the  liturgy?  " 

Count  D'Orsay  set  the  example  for  the  society 
men  of  the  day,  who  act  as  drummers  for  wine 
houses,  by  dividing  profits  with  the  tailor  who 
made  his  clothes.  So  many  dandies  aped  the 
"  Mold  of  Form "  that  Herr  Stultz,  the  tailor, 
grew  prosperous  out  of  the  count's  custom.  By  a 
delicate  financial  euphuism,  the  count  was  to  find, 
every  time  a  suit  was  sent  homo,  a  little  pocket- 
money  therein — a  bank  note  in  one  of  the  trousers' 
pockets.  One  day  the  tailor,  thinking  he  might 
pass  a  dividend,  sent  home  a  suit  with  nothing  but 
its  own  merits  to  recommend  it.  D'Orsay  was 
surprised,  but  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  Calling 
his  valet,  he  told  him  to  have  Mr.  StuHz's  parcel 
returned  for  alteration,  with  the  message  that  "  he 
had  forgotten  to  line  the  pockets." 

One  night,  while  lecturing  in  Edinburgh,  Profes- 
sor Blackie  glanced  kindly  at  his  friends  of  the 
Press,  and  said :  "It  will  be  unnecessary  for  the 
reporters  to  take  notes.  I  am  going  to  read  my 
lecture  from  manuscript,  and  this  will  be  at  their 
command  at  the  end  of  my  remarks."  This  was 
all  that  the  newspaper  men  could  desire,  for  the 
subject  was  an  extremely  technical  one.  The  Pro- 
fessor was  as  good  as  his  word ;  at  the  end  of  his 
lecture  he  hamied  the  manuscript  to  the  reporters, 
and  then  to  their  dismay  they  discovered  that 
every  word  of  it  was  written  in  Greek.  Butthe  re- 
porters hid  their  revenue  in  the  morning.  The 
Professor  had  three  lines  devoted  to  him. 

An  echo  of  the  war  between  Japan  and  China 
is  a  statement  that  a  Japanese  scout  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Chinese.  His  captors  went  to  the 
Chinese  commander  and  said :  "  General,  we  have 
captured  a  Japanese  spy."  "What  luck!"  ex- 
claimed the  general;  "perhaps  he  can  tell  me 
where  my  army  is  1" 

An  Irish  sergeant  was  drilling  an  awkward  squad, 
and  finally  lost  his  patience.  "  Eyes  to  the  front !" 
he  cried,  and  then,  in  deep  disgust,  he  added, 
"Just  step  out  of  the  ranks,  you  set  of  duffers,  and 
come  and  see  what  you  look  like !" 


Opener. 

CHARLES  LYONS,  London  Tailor, 

Makes  fine  Tailoiing  equal  to  the  finest  made  in  the 
country  al  one-half  the  prices  charged  by  Credit  Tailors. 
Sam]iles  and  self-measurements  free  by  mail,  1212  to 
121S  Market  St.,  302  Keavnv  St.,  and 
90S  Market  St, 


S150   for   a  iSnmmer   Home. 

Beautiful  lots,  50x150  each,  at  Alto  on  the  North  Pacific 
Coast  Railway,  ou  ly  40  minutes'  ride  from  San  Frauci>co,  f^r 
!^150(  in  easy  monthly  payments.  No  Saloous  or  other 
Nuisauces  Allowed.    For  Maps  and  full  particulars,  apply 

JOOST    &    WOOLLEY, 
4  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


pELL  AND  DEVISADERO  STS.-FINE  7  AND 
8  room  flats,  corner  Fell  and  DeAdsadero ; 
reached  by  three  Unea  of  cars;  new;  sanitary 
plumbing ;  rents  low.  Apply  at  room  6,  fifth  floor, 
222  Saneome  street. 


HUDSON  RIVER  DYEtNU  AND   GLEANING  WORKS. 


409  Sutter  St. 


Telephone  5309. 


Ladies'  Ball  and  Party  Dresses  cleaned  with  greatest  care. 
Gents'  Coats,  Vests  and  Pant-s  Cleaned,  Dyed,  and  Re- 
paired in  Best  Style  at  Lowest  Prices. 

CsrpetB  cleaued,  3c  a  yard.     Benovatincr  a  Specialty, 


LE  ROY  G.  HARVEY  &  CO. 

61S  MONTGOMERV  STKEET, 
SAN  KKANCI.SCO,  ■         -         CALIFORNIA. 

REAL  ESTATE,  INSORAHCE,  FIHAHCI.'.L  AGEBTS. 

Dealers    In    FIRST-CI.A5S    LOANS,    REALIY 

BONDS,  and  CORPORATION  SECURITIES, 

RENTS  COLLECTED  and  entire  charge 

taken  of  Property. 


SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO. 


LITTLE,  Secretarj. 


ftMEmcmi  BUNK  m  TNOST  inmi  Treasurer, 


SUBSCRIPTION      DEPARTMENT 


O.  F.  VON  RHEIN  &  CO. 


No.  513  California  Stkeet.  San  Fbancisco,  Cal. 


THE  SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO.  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  acquired  the  charter  granted  to 
Adolph  Sutro,  Esq.,  for  a  road,  starting  from 
the  corner  of  Central  Avenue  and  Geary- 
Street,  and  running  thence  on  Central  Avenue 
to  Washington  Street,  First  Avenue,  Clement 
Street  and  Point  Lobos  Avenue  to  the  Cliff, 
with  a  branch  line  to  the  Park. 


THE    PEOPLE'S    ROAD. 


The   Capital   Stock    is    divided    into   forty 
thousand  (40,000)  shares, 


At    $10    a     share,     payable     In     6 
Installments. 


There  are  to  be  NO  bonds  I     NO  debts  I 

NO  watered  stock  I 


PassDDeerK  over  this  rOAi  udmltted  FREE  to  Sutro  Belgbta 
and^ttae  Cliff,  and  on  special  terms  to  Tbo  Sutro'Batbi. 
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ARTHUR    McEWEN'8    LETTER. 


A  MODERN  MALTHUSIAN. 

I  can't  git  no  job, 

'Taint  no  good  to  try; 
There  ia  too  many  bom 

An'  there  ain't  enough  die; 
There's  too  big  a  crowd 

Fer  a  man  to  wedge  in; 
I^can't  find  no  job 

An'  I  shan't  try  ag'in; 
You  can't  git  no  job 

In  the  kentry  or  town. 
There  ia  too  many  folks  in  the  worl', 
An'  there  ain't  enough  jobs  to  go  roun'. 

Wen  the  world  wuz  cut  out 

'Twaa  cut  out  too  small ; 
'Twarn't  made  big  enough 

Fer  its  purpose  at  all ; 
The  crowd  ia  jammed  in 

In  a  terrible  cram ; 
Best  thing  you  can  do 

Is  git  out  er  the  jam. 
So  I've  crawled  from  the  crowd 

An'  I've  jest  settled  down. 
There  is  too  many  folks  in  the  worl', 
An'  there  ain't  enough  jobs  to  go  roun'. 

There  wuz  jest  one  job  left 

In  Bill  Green's  cotton  mill, 
All  the  one  I  could  find 

In  the  hull  worl'  to  fill. 
But  I've  sich  a  big  heart, 
This  one  job  of  my  life 
I  jest  give  it  up 

Gen'rous-like  to  my  wife. 

An'  there  ain't  no  more  jobs, 

So  I've  jest  settled  down. 

There  is  too  many  folks  in  tde  worl'. 

An'  there  ain't  enough  jobs  to  go  roun'. 

— .S'a)7i  Waher  Fom. 


ON  THE  MARGIN  OF  THE  NILE. 

1  had  banqueted  at  Berlin,  seen  a  festival  in  Rome, 
Had  a  midnight  lunch  in  London,  and  a  heap  o' 

things  at  home; 
But  I  never  kiew  what  life  was  till  I  lingered  for 

a  while 
Where  they  used  to  have  a  harem  on  the  margin  of 

the  Nile. 

Where  the  swaying  palm  and  pepper  fling  their 

gracs  on  the  air. 
And  the  moaning  camel  kneels  to  take  the  burden 

he  must  bear; 
And,  rising,  shakes  his  silvery  bells  and  ehufHes 

down  the  file, 
Where  they  used  to  have  a  harem  on  the  margin 

of  the  Nile. 

Where  dreamy,  dark-eyed   women  came  to  loiter 
in  the  leaves 

That   begirt   Ghezireh  Palace.     Where,  like  rain 
from  dripping  eaves. 

Runs  the  endless  song  of  summer;   for  the  hea- 
vens svem  to  smile 

Where  they  used  to  have  a  harem  on  the  margin 
of  the  Nile. 

— Cy  Warman  in  New  York  Sun. 


COLUMBIA   THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co.* Lessees  and  Managers 


Every  Kvcning,  Including  Sunday, 

Matinee   Saturday  aud   Pccoratlon   Day. 

READ    OUR     PRICES. 

CONINIENCIIMG     X-IONDAY,     MAV     27th, 

The  Comedy  of  Comtdiea,  \Vm.  Gillette's  Great  Success. 

ALL  THE  COMFORTS  OF  HOME, 

By  the  most  perftcl  organization  iu  ArueriCB, 
FRAWLEY      DRAMATIC     COMPANY, 


RESERVED   SEATS. 
Mght.  1^,  25,  SO,  and  76  cents.      Matinee,  15,  25,  and  GO  cents. 


JUNE   3rd "ARABIAN    NIGHTS.' 


BALDWIN   THEATRE. 

AL.  UAYMAN  A  CO..  (Incorporated)   ProprletorB. 

Every  Evening,   Including  Sunday. 

NKXX     WEEK.     IS40NDAY.    MAY    27^ 

SECOND  AND  LAST   WEEK  OF  THE 

LILIPUTIANS, 

In  the  transplendent  spectacular  production 
UF"    TO    DATB. 


KOUR    ORAND    BALUBTS. 

GIANT     KALEB,     A     Sensation. 

remember:  Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 


RIDING   ACADEMY. 


COMPETENT    INSTRUCTORS. 
CEMENT    FLOORS. 
PADDED    WALLS. 


COLUMBIA 

HARTFORD 
BICYCLES. 


VISTORS    WELCOME. 


POPE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

3J:J:   I'ost   Sti-eet, 
H.  C.JOHNSON,  Manager,  San  Francisco 


ANNOUNCEMENT     EXTRAORDINARY. 


CALIFORNIA    THEATRE. 


I»4AY  Slat  and  JUNE  1st. 
POSITIVELY    LAST    TWO    APPEARANCES    OF 

■y    S&    -^    "ST    33  . 

Assisted  by   LACHAUME   ami   Grand   Orchestra,  August 
Hicrichs,  ropductor. 

Friday  evening.  May  31.  GRAND  ORCHESTRAL  CONCERT 
Saturday  matinee,  June  1,  GRAND  FAREWELL  CONCERT 

Brilliant  Programme  at  botli  appcnrances. 


Prices:  60c.,  »1.0O.  »2.00,  »2.50.    Matinee,  »2.C0,  51.50,  ?1.00,50c. 


Seats  ready  Monday,  May  27,  at  Sherman,  Clay  A  Go's. 


MECHANICS'   PAVILION. 

Ereir  Night  lit  ,S. ■!.'>.  To  June  V/«7. 

PROF.    0.    I'.    GLEASOX, 


PBOPESSIONAL   CARDS. 


G.  WHITFIELD  LANE, 

ATTORNEY    AT   LAW, 
197  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco     Telephone  Main  1764. 


LEE    D.    CRAIG, 

.NOTARY    POBLIC   AND   COMMSSIONER   OF    DEEDS 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

JOHN    P.    SIEBE. 

KIRB5      AND      MARINE      INSURANCE. 
Offick.  415  CALIFORNIA  ST.         Telepaone,  Main  1163. 


DAVIS     &     HILL, 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW, 
N.  W.  Cor.  Nlntli  and  Broadway, 


Rooms  12, 13  and  14. 


OAKI.AHD.  Cal. 


HENRY    E.     HIGHTON, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR, 
Rooms  36-09,  Fourth  Floor,  Mills  Building,     San  Franciioo. 

W.    W.    FOOTE, 

ATTORNEY    AT    LAW, 
310  Pine  Street.  SAN  Fbancisoo 


W.  T.   BAOGETX, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 
334  Plna  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


J.      F.      C  O  W  D  E  R  Y, 

A  rrORNEY-AT-LAW, 
t)ld  Odd  Fellows'  Building,  No,  325  Montgomery  Street, 
loom  No.  28.  San  KaiNCIsco. 


JAMES  SIMPSON,  M.  D. 

S34    POST    ST. 

Hours :   1  to  3  P.  «. 

BEN.    MORGAN, 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
607  MONTOOUERT  ST.      Rooms  1  and  2.      San  Francisco. 

FRANK   R.    WHITCOMB, 

I  ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 

Rooms  171-174.  Croclier  Building.  San  Francisco. 


KING      OK      HORSK     TAMERS 

And  his  company  ol  Horsemen  in  a 
Grand    Equine    Spectacle. 

Admission  (4,0OU  Seuls) 

Only     3S     oozxts. 


Giant  po\a/'der  company, 

Consoliclated. 

The  office  of  the  above  Cc.nip.nny  has  been  removed  t-i 

430  California  Street.  San  Francisco. 


HENLEY  &  COSTELLO, 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW, 
101  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 

LICK    LAUNDRY, 

WM.  Mccracken,  pbof. 

T«leph<.ne    17S0.  NO.    9    LICK    I'LACB. 


BLAKE,    MOFFITT    <e    TOWNE, 

DEALEKS   IN 

i»  jSl.  !=•  e:  n.  , 

512  to  516  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MT.  VERNON  CO.,  Baltimore. 

The  undersigned,  having  been  appointed  Aeents  for 
the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactures  of 
al>ovc  company,  have  now  in  store: 

S.AIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS. 

HYORAULIC-ALL  NUMBKRS. 

UR.\PER  AND  WAGON  DUCK. 

From  30  to  1  JO  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assort- 
ment of  all  qualitiesaSH-iDcfa  duck,  from  7toisozs., 
inclusive. 

MrKPHY,    GRANT    &    CO. 


THE  "LETTER'S"   COUPON. 


1895. 


Send  Arthur    McEwen's    Letter  to 


for months,  for  which  enclosed  find  #. 


Arthur  McE wen's  Letter. 


Vol.  III.    No.  9. 


SAN    FRANCISCO,    JUNE     1,    1895. 


10  Cents. 


fublMed  ei'ery  Saturday,  at  iS9  Montgomery  St., 
by  Arthur  McEwen.  Subscription,  $4  a  year; 
fS  for  six  months;  ft  for  three  months;  single 
copies,  10  cents.  The  trade  stii>plied  at  office  oj 
publication,  Adaertisiiig  rales,  $10.00  an  inch  a 
month.     Professional  card.t,  $5  a  month. 

Subscribers  not  receiving  their  papers  regularly  by 
mail  will  please  notify  this  office. 


Entered  at  San  Franolsco  Postoffloe  as  seoond-olass  matter. 

Right  upon  the  heels  of  the  income-tax  de- 
cision, the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  sustained  Judge  Woods,  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Il- 
linois, who  sentenced  Eugene  Debs  and 
other  officers  of  the  American  Railway 
Union  to  six  months'  imprisonment  for  con- 
tempt, in  having  disobeyed  his  injunction 
forbidding  interference  with  the  mails  or  in- 
terstate commerce.  The  Illinois  Central  was 
one  of  the  railroads  in  the  hands  of  Federal 
receivers.  Debs  and  his  confreres  ordered  a 
strike,  notwithstanding  the  injunction,  which 
was  based  on  the  Interstate  and  Anti-Trust 
acts.  The  men,  after  being  sentenced,  made 
application  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  release 
by  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  contending  that 
they  were  entitled  to  trial  by  jury  if  they 
had  oflfended  against  the  law.  The  Supreme 
Court  takes  the  ground  that  the  national 
government  has  power  directly  to  interfere 
to  protect  the  mails  and  commerce,  and  that 
on  general  principles  Judge  Woods  was  right 
in  his  course.  In  this  view  the  Court  is 
unanimous. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  decision  is  that 
labor  unions  must  let  the  railroads  alone — 
that  a  train  represents  the  majesty  of  the 
national  government,  and  that  for  an  officer 
of  a  union  to  order  a  strike  is  a  very  danger- 
ous thing  to  do — a  criminal  thing,  if  the  rail- 
road happens  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
and  under  the  protection  of  a  court.  It  was 
known  before  that  to  interfere  forcibly  with 
the  running  of  trains,  either  by  placing  ob- 
stacles in  their  way,  or  forcibly  dragging  off 
the  men  necessary  to  operate  them,  was  a 
crime,  and  punishable  by  law,  like  any  other 
attack  on  property  or  the  person.  But  it  is 
new  doctrine  that  an  order  from  the  officer 
of  a  labor  union  to  his  followers — which  or- 
der is  of  no  effect  without  their  consent — is 
equivalent  to  such  an  attack  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law. 

The  Supreme  Court  does  not,  of  course, 
touch  upon  the  real  issue  in  the  railroad 
strike,  which  was  neither  interstate  com- 
merce nor  the  mails,  but  Pullman  cars.  In 
California  the  strikers  were  willing  to  man 
all  trains  that  did  not  include  these  objec- 
tionable coaches,  and  there  would  have  been 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  running  freight, 
passenger,  and  mail  trains,  had  the  Southern 
Pacific  yielded  for  the  excited  moment  its 
undoubted  legal  right  to  include  Pullmans. 
If  the  government  had  been  as  solicitous  to 


get  the  mails  through  and  to  expedite  inter- 
state commerce  as  it  was  to  support  the  rail- 
road companies  in  what  appears  to  be  their 
legal  right  to  do  no  business  at  all  if  they 
are  not  permitted  to  do  it  in  their  own  way, 
down  to  the  last  detail,  we  would  have  es- 
caped all  the  troubles  that  fell  upon  us  last 
summer.  The  interests  of  the  labor  unions 
and  railroad  corporations  altogether  apart, 
it  would  be  well  were  the  government  so  to 
revise  its  postal  and  commercial  regulations 
as  to  make  it  incumbent  on  transportation 
companies  to  get  mails  and  freight  through 
always  as  beet  they  may,  and  afterwards  to 
attend  to  the  punishment  of  obstructors.  If 
mails  and  commerce  are  sacred,  they  should 
be  the  first  consideration.  The  community 
has  rights  as  well  as  employers  and  striking 
employees. 

The  decision  is  a  useful  one.  It  will  call 
general  attention  to  the  practically  unlimited 
power  which  it  recognizes  in  Federal  Courts 
to  punish  for  contempt.  It  is  an  irrespon- 
sible power,  and  will  therefore  be  progress- 
ively abused  unless  it  be  curtailed.  Judges 
are  as  prone  as  other  people  to  aggrandize 
their  greatness,  and  the  Supreme  Court  is 
conspicuously  advertising  its  need  of  having 
bounds  set  to  its  authority.  The  decision, 
however,  will  be  most  useful  in  impressing 
upon  workingraen  the  weakness  of  the  strike 
as  a  weapon  .against  the  aggregated  masses 
of  capital  which  are  so  influential  with  the 
government  that  thej'  may  without  much  ex- 
aggeration be  said  to  own  it.  Great  strikes 
nearly  always  result  in  violence.  In  the 
nature  of  things  they  must.  The  enemy 
whom  the  striking  workmen  have  most 
directly  to  fear  are  not  their  resisting  em- 
ployers, but  other  workmen  whose  necessides 
make  them  eager  to  take  the  strikers'  places. 
It  is  competition  between  workmen  for  em- 
ployment that  nullifies  the  strike,  as  it  also 
keeps  down  wages.  Moreover,  it  is  the  fate 
of  the  striker  to  take  on  the  aspect  of  a  pub- 
lic enemy.  The  community's  right  to  order 
is  superior  to  his  private  interests.  The 
instant  he  goes  outside  of  the  law,  he  invites, 
and  gets,  the  public's  enmity.  These  are 
commonplaces,  to  be  sure,  but  until  their 
real  meaning  has  entered  into  the  head  of 
the  workingman  so  deeply  as  to  control  his 
personal  and  political  conduct,  he  will  con- 
tinue to  have  the  worst  of  it.  Since  it  is 
fatal  for  him  to  go  outside  of  law  and  order, 
it  will  be  his  business,  when  he  becomes 
more  intelligent  than  he  now  is,  to  use  the 
ballot-box  in  such  wise  as  to  secure  for  him- 
self justice  under  law  and  order.  The  law, 
f  which  he  is  now  the  victim,  can  be  made 
his  best  protection. 


San  Francisco  Labor  Council,  and  editor  of 

the  Voice  of  Labor,  says: 

I  have  long  Bince  ceased  to  cmisider  the  justice 
of  legal  decisions  in  matters  pt-rtaining  to  men  as 
men.  Our  modern  judiciary  has  arrived  at  a  stage 
where  man  and  his  human  attributes  are  the  last 
consideration.  Wealth,  in  theshape  of  cash,  comes 
•first,  then  property,  then  man,  the  commodity. 
And  whenever  and  however  man,  the  commodity, 
interferes  with  or  attacks  property  or  wealth,  he  is 
punished  It  makes  no  difference  whetlier  his 
attack  was  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  hia 
being  stripped  of  the  few  remaining  vestiges  of  in- 
herent human  rights,  he  viohites  the  law  and  must 
be  punished.  Debs  will  doubtless  feel  it  nodisgrace 
to  don  a  prison  garb  in  this  instance,  and  the  Court 
reckoned  it  no  palliation  of  his  offense  because  the 
crime  against  property  was  committed  in  defense  of 
those  hapless  creatures  of  Pullman,  whose  pitiful 
tale  has  excited  the  commiseration  and  horror  of 
the  civilized  world.  Property  and  its  privileges 
must  be  sacred  from  profane  touch,  though  the 
human  race  perish. 

In  that  bitter  language  Mr.  McGJynn  ex- 
presses the  feeling  of  more  than  the  manual 
workers  of  the  country.  But  how  comes  it 
that  in  a  republic  which  has  manhood  suf- 
frage, property  has  risen  to  such  a  height  of 
power?  And  what  is  the  remedy?  Mr. 
DeVjs  points  the  direction: 

We  are  going  to  appeal  to  all  of  the  wage-workers 
of  the  country  to  unite  solidly  at  tlie  ballot-box  on 
the  one  proposition  of  taking  possession  of  the  rail- 
roads and  all  other  public  utilities.  That  is  the 
one  prerogative  of  the  American  people  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  not  yet  restrained  us  from  ex- 
ercising. Emancipation  from  these  enslaving  con- 
ditions can  come  in  this  way  only,  unless  we  con- 
template possibilities  from  which  every  good  citi- 
zen should  shrink  with  horror. 

The  storm  is  coming,  inevitably.  The 
American  people  will  not  submit  to  what  Jus- 
tice Brown  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  his  dis- 
senting opinion  in  the  Income-tax  case,  well 
described  as  the  "sordid  despotism  of  wealth." 
It  is  being  borne  in  on  everybody  who 
can  think,  and  has  a  heart,  that  there  must 
be,  and  should  be,  a  general  American  rebel- 
lion again.st  conditions  which  are  rendering 
the  struggle  for  existence  so  ferocious,  and 
degrading  manhood.  It  is  not  the  "  wage- 
workers"  alone  who  suffer  materially  and  in 
spirit  under  the  gross  tyranny  of  these  con- 
ditions. The  intellect  as  well  as  the  muscle 
of  the  republic  is  in  a  rebellious  state;  and 
that  is  fortunate,  for  there  is  in  the  fact 
hope  that  the  storm's  force  may  be  guided  to 
something  better  than  destructive  results. 


The  workingmen  everywhere  are  pro- 
foundly incensed  at  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision.     Mr.   McGlynn,   President  of  the 


Eugene  Debs  in  jail  for  having  led  a  sym- 
pathetic strike  in  behalf  of  the  miserable 
workmen  of  Pullman,  the  millionaire  phi- 
lanthropist— in  jail,  and  talking  Socialism 
through  the  bars  to  the  workingmen  of  the 
United  States — will  be  to  the  millionaire 
caste  an  immeasurably  more  dangerous  per- 
son than  he  was  when  free  and  confining  his 
activities  to  directing  the  railroad  hands.  He 
will  be  viewed  by  millions  as  a  martyr  in 
labor's  cause,  and  his  prison  will  be  a 
prophet's  shrine.  His  incarceration  is  a  tri- 
umph for  the  Railway  Managers'  Associa- 
tion, and  for  all  the  good  and  wealthy  citi- 
zens who  are  engaged  in  the  railroad 
business,      And   their    satisfaction   will   be 
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shared  by  that  large,  respectable,  comfort- 
able, and  easy-going  class,  who  consider  that 
the  workingmen  need  to  be  "kept  down," 
and  that  workingmen  are  by  nature  an  infe- 
rior breed  of  human  beings.  Our  own  Mr. 
Huntington,  besides  being  a  representative 
predatory  millionaire,  is  a  full-blown  speci- 
men citizen  of  the  respectable,  self-satisfied 
order.  When  workingmen  strike  he  de- 
plores their  unreasonable  conduct,  and  in- 
quires why,  if  they  have  real  grievances, 
they  do  not  go  into  politics  to  redress  them? 
And  when  they  attempt  to  go  into  politics, 
his  sensibilities  are  shocked  by  their  utter- 
ances. When  Mr.  Debs  was  out  here  not 
long  ago  making  addresses  and  urging  work- 
ingmen to  vote  for  laws  that  would  make 
life  more  tolerable  for  themselves,  and  the 
earth  less  fully  the  property  of  Stead's  "  fat- 
ted swine  of  civilization,"  there  was  not  an 
organ  of  Mr.  Huntington's  in  all  California 
that  did  not  revile  Mr.  Debs  as  a  low  dema- 
gogue and  a  pestiferous  agitator.  Nobody 
can  utter  a  word  in  behalf  of  the  right  of 
ordinary  men,  whether  wage-workers,  busi- 
ness, or  professional  men,  to  keep  their  earn- 
ings and  own  themselves,  who  does  not  en- 
counter this  sort  of  dull  abuse.  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington has  classified  Henry  George  as  a 
Communist,  and  when  Congressman  Maguire 
was  fighting  the  Funding  Bill  at  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Huntington  said  to  the  reporters 
that  Mr.  Maguire  was  an  Anarchist,  and  that 
if  he  were  in  France  he  would  be  a  dyna- 
miter. More  than  twenty  years  ago  Newton 
Booth  had  all  the  familiar  bad  names  ap- 
plied to  him,  because  he  warned  the  people 
of  California  that  the  Central  Pacific  would 
become  a  political  as  well  as  a  commercial 
tyrant.  

The    Huntingtons    of     the    country    are 
strong  in   their  eloquence   against  ''  Socia- 
lism," and   in  favor  of  that  noble   freedom 
which  allows  every   man   to   stand   on   his 
own   feet.     The  predatory   rich   are   them- 
selves a  proof  of  how  easy  it  is  for  individ- 
ualism to  merge  into  co-operation,  and  then 
into   collectivism.     Every  trust,  whose  pur- 
pose  is   to   restrict    production,   and    raise 
prices,   is   a   co-operative   society;   and  the 
union  of  trusts,  syndicates,  and  the  preda- 
tory rich  in  general,  for  political  action — a 
common  interest  being  their  impelling  mo- 
tive and  their  bond — is  rank   Socialism.     It 
is  pure  collectivism,  not  for  the  whole  com- 
munity, but  for  a  portion  of  it.     Precisely  as 
workingmen  organize  to  keep  up  wages,  and 
have  the  sympathy  and  help  when  required 
of  all  the  trades  unions,  so  do  the  very  rich 
stand  by  one  another  in  order  to  secure  and 
maintain  a  government  that  will  make  their 
interest  its  own,  and,  through  its  legislative, 
judicial,  and   executive   branches,  keep   the 
laws  in  such  a  condition  as  will  be  most  ad- 
vantageous to  the  few  and  oppressive  to  the 
many.      If  we  shrink  from  the  collectivism 
which  the  Socialists  advocate  for  the  good  of 
all — and  certainly  the  world  as  they  would 
have  it  does  not  attract  men  of  an  ambitious 
and  self-reliant  spirit — how  shall  we  regard 
this  more  limited  collectivism  which  is  for 
the  good  of  a  few  only,  at  the  expense  of  the 
property  and  liberties  of  all  others?     It  can 
not  last.     Self-interest, as  well  as  patriotism 
and  every  feeling  that  goes  to  dignify  man- 
hood, revolts  against  it.     And  the  predatory 
rich  are  speeding  the  coming  of  the  day  of 
change.    Their  power  is  great,  but  it  has  in 
it  the   assurance   of    its    own    destruction. 
They  have  in  efiect  secured  the  government, 
and  are  using  it  for  their  own  purposes;  but 
though  induced  by   a  common   interest   to 
stand   together,  as   a  class,  for   profit,  they 
have,  as  a  class,  no  statesmanship.     They 
are  incapable  of  making  concessions.    United 
for   attack,   they   will   go    down    when   de- 
t«rminedly    assailed    by    all    the    pillaged 


classes;  for  each  millionaire  has  so  much  to 
lose  that  in  the  hour  of  danger  he  naturally 
thinks  only  of  himself.  His  strength  is  his 
weakness. 

At  the  recent  Woman's  Congress,  a  good 
deal  was  said  about  the  irrational  dress   of 
women,  but  none  of  the  speakers  thought  to 
say  a  word  of  an  agency  that  is  destined  to 
do  more  to  rescue  the  sex  from   skirts  and 
corsets  than  all  the  oratory  that  ever  came 
from   the  reform   platform.     I  speak  of  the 
bicycle,  which  is  the  wheel  of  progress.     It 
still  shocks  the  eye,  prejudiced  by  custom,  to 
see   a  woman  in  trousers  pedaling  a  wheel, 
but  the  eye  is  a  conformer;  it  soon  gets  used 
to  what  is  frequently  presented  to  it.     If  a 
woman  now  should  appear  on  Market  street 
in  the  tight-fitting  skiit  and  close  sleeves  of 
four  years  ago,  every  head  would   be  turned 
to  look  at  her  in  amazement  and   derision; 
and  if   a  woman  in  the  wide  skirts  and  bal- 
loon sleeves   of  to-day  had  been  seen  on  the 
promenade  four  years  back,  she  would  have 
made  an  even  greater  sensation.    The  bloom- 
ers and  zouave  jacket  and  the  natty  cap  of 
the  cycler,  compose  a  very  pretty  costume. 
The  eye  that  is  offended  by  the  cycler  when 
mounted,  is  pleased  by  her  when   she  walks 
by  the  side   of  her  wheel.     A  dress  so  sensi- 
ble, so  convenient,  and  so  modest,  is  bound 
to  make  its  way  beyond  the  cycler's  uses.     A 
few  years  hence  it  will  be  worn  by  the  sum- 
mer girl  in  the  country,  and  in  rainy  weather 
in  the  city.     It  is  a  fo'e  to  the  skirt  and  the 
corset   that  will  ultimately  drive  them  alto- 
gether from  the  streets.     Flowing  draperie.s, 
of  course,  will  always  hold  their  place  within 
doors,   for  they  are  appropriate  there,   and 
beautiful.     The  wheel,  too,  will  revise  the  re- 
ceived notions  of  modesty.     The  skirt  is  the 
visible  proof  of   the  inward  assumption  that 
it  is  indelicate  to  acknowledge  that  woman 
has  legs.     The  bicycle  and  the  bloomer  deny 
this    assumption  on   which    we    have  been 
brought  up.     They  insist,  and  demonstrate, 
not  only  that  the  female  of  our  species  pos- 
sesses  legs,  but  that  she  has  ability  to  use 
them.     When  our  minds  and  eyes  grow  ac- 
customed to  this  new  view  of  woman's  make- 
up and  rights,  we   shall  all  become   recon- 
ciled— even  the  most  fastidious;  for  a  people 
who  accept  the  decollete   gown  of  fashion  as 
chaste  do  not  derive  their   notions  of  mod- 
esty   from    reflection,    but   merely  through 
usage.     Moreover,  the  bicycle  is  too  fast  for 
the  venerable  chaperone  to   keep   up   with. 
This   may  have  its  disadvantages,  but  with 
women,  as  with   men,   liberty's  dangers  are 
more  than  compensated  for  by  its  joys,  and 
the  self-reliance  which  it  breeds.     A  woman 
old  enough  to  vote,  dressed  in  bloomers  and 
owning  a  bicycle,  who  is  not  able  to  be  her 
own  guardian,  is  scarcely  worth  guarding. 


strongly  for  a  coat,  and  vest,  and  hat,  in 
keeping.  Already  there  is  talk  of  better 
sewers  and  wires  underground  and  broad 
tires  for  vehicles.  The  elimination  of  the 
horse  is  in  prospect.  He  does  not  belong 
where  smooth  and  clean  streets  exist.  Elec- 
tricity and  the  cable  are  competent  to  do 
most  of  the  work  now  done  by  the  animal. 
Traffic  will  be  under  the  streets,  not  on  them, 
in  the  next  century.  And  noise  will  be  a 
misdemeanor. 


The  bicycle  has  become  a  very  large  and 
potent  factor  in  modern  life.  Its  influence 
is  being  felt  in  a  good  many  important  direc- 
tions. Not  so  long  ago,  the  writers  on  the 
progress  of  invention  were  given  to  discours- 
ing on  how  remarkable  it  was  that  while 
machinery  h.ad  been  applied  so  variously,  and 
travel  had  been  expedited  beyond  the  imag- 
inings of  the  authors  of  fairy  tales  who  gave 
rein  to  their  fancy  before  the  age  ol  steam 
and  electricity,  nothing  had  been  devised 
which  increased  the  individual's  power  of  lo- 
comotion. The  bicycle  has  done  it,  and 
easily  distances  the  horse.  We  see  what  an 
effect  it  is  having  in  the  direction  of  improv- 
ing roads  and  streets.  The  San  Francisco 
Silurian  has  no  enemy  so  efficient  as  the 
cycler.  This,  largely  through  the  latter's 
efforts,  and  in  his  interest,  will  become  a 
well-paved  city.  And  when  a  city  has  bo- 
come  well  paved  it  is  bound  to  improve 
otherwise.  No  man  can  come  into  possession 
of  a  fine  pair  of  trousers  without  wishing 


The  death  of  Secretary  of  State  Gresham 
has  caused  the  country  to  remember  what  he 
was  before  he  went  into  Cleveland's  cabinet, 
and  to  remember  him  with  respect  and  kind- 
ness.     He  was  a    brave   soldier,  and  as  a 
Judge  earned  a  national  repute  by  his  under- 
standing of  and  sympathy  with  the  Amer- 
ican purpose  of  American  law.     His  popu- 
larity had  in  it  none  of  the  popularity  of  the 
demagogue,  for  he  was  in  no  wise  given  to 
truckling  to  the  mob.     But  neither  did  he 
truckle  to  the  opulent  and  powerful.     His 
earnestness  and  uprightness  were  everywhere 
recognized.    Had  he  not  been  better  than  his 
party  he  would  have  been  its  Presidential 
candidate.    But  when  its  sins  drove  him  out 
of  it  into  support  of  Cleveland  he  made  a 
mistake  in  accepting  oflfice  as  Secretary  of 
State.     He  was  not  suSiciently  a  man  of  the 
■world    for    the    position,   and    his   judicial 
habits  were  against  his  acquiring  the  spirit 
and  the  arts  necessary  for  diplomacy.     It 
has  to  be  kept  in  mind,  too,  that  the  Cabinet 
of  a  President  of  the  United  States  is  com- 
posed of  men  who  are  entirely  subject  to  the 
President's  will,  and  that  their  only  recourse 
when  they  differ  from  him  and  wish  to  main- 
tain their  individual  views  is  to  resign.   And 
they  have  no  appeal  to  the  country,  directly 
at  least.     Mr.  Cleveland's  Secretaries  are  by 
law  his  advisers  only  when  he  chooses  to  ad- 
vise with  them.     When   he  wishes  he  can 
reduce  them  to  the  station  of  clerks,  or  dis- 
miss them  from  his  service.    Whether  Judge 
Gresham   would   have   made   a   better   or  a 
worse  Secretary  of  State  had  he  been  free  to 
act  will  not  be  known  till  the  inner  history 
of     Cleveland's     administration     shall     be 
opened.     But  it  is  already  known  that  Judge 
Gresham   was   a   good   man,   patriotic,  and 
bent  on  doing  his  duty  as  he  saw  it.     There- 
fore the  country  regrets  his  death,  and  the 
country's    press,   let   it   be   recorded   to   its 

credit,  is  doing  him  justice  as  he  goes  to  his 

grave.  

The  San  Francisco  Call  is  an  experiment 
in  journalism  that  ought  to,  and  no  doubt 
does,  interest  newspaper  men  the  country 
over.  Nothing  like  it  was  ever  seea  in  a 
city  of  this  size.  Editorially  it  has  about  all 
the  faults — including  apparent  want  of  sense 
and  knowledge — that  a  daily  paper  can  have. 
In  matter  and  style  it  does  not  often  get 
above  the  plane  of  the  rural  editor  who 
acknowledges  with  gratitude  the  visit  of  a 
delinquent  subscriber  to  pay  up,  or  of  a  still 
more  munificent  patron  who  leaves  a  Christ- 
mas turkey  on  the  editorial  table.  I  spoke 
recently  of  Mr.  Shortridge,  the  proprietor,  as 
an  ebullient  rustic,  but  it  is  not  to  be  in- 
ferred that  rusticity  does  not  pay  in  the 
metropolitan  field.  It  does.  By  sprinkling 
himself  and  his  paper  with  hay,  Mr.  Short- 
ridge is  making  an  extraordinary  success. 
The  wonder,  the  laughter,  the  scorn  of  his 
esteemed  city  contemporaries  do  not  affect 
him  in  the  least.  He  pursues  his  policy  of 
running  his  paper  .as  if  life  were  a  corn- 
husking,  San  Francisco  a  barn,  and  himself 
the  life  of  the  party.  He  is  determined  to  be 
happy,  that  all  California  shall  join  him 
in  the  Virginia  reel,  and  that  the  joyous 
whackings  of  his  cowhides  on  the  floor  shall 
be  heard  above  nil  other  sounds,  and  all  the 
time.     It  is  ridiculous,  of  course,  but  the 
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country  contemporary  likes  it,  for  one  can 
scarcely  )iick  up  a  newsjiajier  from  the  in- 
terior that  hasn't  something  liandsome  to  say 
of  Mr.  Shorlridge  and  his  paper.  It  is  to  bo 
feared  tliat  Mr.  Shortridpe  is  a  very  artful 
rustic,  ti>r  he  has  quite  deceived  the  profes- 
sion, and  more  especially  liis  two  rivals,  Mr 
de  Young  of  the  Chronicle  and  Mr.  Hearst  of 
the  Eocaminer.  His  advent  here  scared  them 
at  first,  for  they  were  apprehensive  of  the 
competition  that  might  be  ofl'ered  by  a  man 
who  was  able  to  command  a  capital  as  large 
as  their  own.  But  the  new  Call  seemed  so 
absurd,  and  Mr.  Shortridge  so  innocently 
rural,  that  both  these  millionaires  have 
thought  it  safe  to  go  ofl"  to  Europe  for  a 
vacation — being  treated  on  their  departure 
to  puffs  in  the  Call  equally  generous  and 
magniiicent.  Such  civility  has  doubtless 
increased  their  astonishment  and  contempt. 
They  are  as  surprised  as  was  William  .Sharon 
in  1874  when  he  found  John  W.  Mackay  not 
only  electioneering  to  send  him  to  the  Senate 
but  opening  bis  purse  to  the  same  end.  "If," 
said  Mr.  Mackaj-  in  confidence  to  a  puzzled 
friend,  "I  can  get  Sharon  out  of  Virginia 
City  I'll  own  the  Comstock."  And  presently 
he  did.  It  is  to  be  noted  b}'  the  observer, 
that  while  Mr.  Shortridge  is  editorially  clasp- 
ing everybody  to  his  bosom,  and  bestowing 
his  benediction  upon  every  inhabitant  of 
California,  he  is  giving  the  news  in  the  Call. 
He  cires  nothing,  this  honest  countryman, 
for  the  artificial  glitter  of  literary  polish,  but 
when  you  have  read  the  Call  you  find  your- 
self informed  of  what  the  world  has  been 
doing  the  previous  day,  and  that  his  local 
reporters  have  scored  scoops.  One  day  you 
read,  too,  that  Mr.  Shortridge  has  addressed 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  on 
the  theme  of  "How  to  Succeed,"  the  next 
you  learn  that  be  has  been  the  chief  orator 
at  the  butchers'  picnic.  He  does  not  sacri- 
fice the  CalVs  space  to  reports  of  his  oratory 
as  Mr.  de  Young  does  the  space  of  the  Chron- 
icle to  his  own.  The  simple  rustic  is  not 
booming  Mr.  Shortridge  for  either  political 
or  social  advanceuierit ;  what  he  is  after  is 
subscribers  to  the  Call.  And  he  is  getting 
them— something  like  fifteen  thousand  new 
ones  within  three  months,  I  am  informed. 
Most  of  these,  necessarily,  have  been  won 
from  the  Chronicle  and  the  Eo:aminer. 
Meantime  the  ingenuous,  hearty  sou  of  the 
soil  is  making  himself  immensely  popular 
by  his  ceaseless  mingling  with  the  common 
herd,  while  his  reassured  and  smiling  rivals 
are  taking  their  ease  in  elegance  abroad. 


Persons  of  taste  have  a  disrelish  for  the 
Call,  but  then  they  also  have  a  disrelish  for 
the  Examiner  and  Chronicle.  The  reason  is 
that  all  three  of  the  papers  are  playing  to 
the  groundlings;  for  it  is  only  by  getting  the 
subscriptions  of  thegroundlings  that  a  news- 
paper here  can  obtain  the  large  circulation 
which  brings  advertisements  and  profits. 
Each  of  the  papers  acts  its  popular  part  dif- 
ferently from  the  others,  but  the  aim  is  the 
same.  There  is  no  sacrifice  that  any  of 
them  will  not  make  to  win  readers  and  busi- 
ness. Their  own  test  of  merit  is  success; 
and  tried  by  that  test  Mr.  Shortridge  is 
proving  himself  to  be  much  the  cleverest  of 
the  three.  He  has  broken  through  all  the 
traditions,  apparently  because  he  knows  no 
better,  but  be  is  playing  to  crowded  houses 
his  role  ol  Uncle  Josh  Whitcomb  amid  im- 
mense applause.  It  is  a  moral  play,  more- 
over, for  Farmer  Shortridge  frowns  on  lot- 
tery advertisements  and  keeps  all  the  col- 
umns of  his  paper  clean.  No  artist  can  help 
but  admire  the  whole  performance.  If  it  is 
not  high  and  dignified  art,  it  is  art  that 
achieves  its  purpose;  and  it  is  much  more 
harmless  art  than  that  of  Mr.  Shortridge's 
competitors.     If  the  Call  cares  nothing  for 


the  usages  of  journalistic  society,  it  is  never- 
theless fit  to  enter  the  home,  and  that  is  say- 
ing a  good  deal  for  a  newspa[ier  which  is 
booming  itself.  Tliey  yawn  over  it  at  the 
clubs,  to  be  sure,  and  men  who  like  to  dis- 
cover traces  of  intellect  in  their  newspaper's 
editorials  are  moved  to  anger  by  it,  but  the 
clubs  house  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
population,  and  the  discriminating  are  the 
few.  Though  Mr.  Shortridge  astounds,  he 
obviously  is,  as  he  would  say  in  one  of  his 
marvelous  paragraj)hs,  "  getting  there  with 
both  feet."  It  is  not  likel.y,  however,  that 
the  circulation  of  the  Call  in  Boston,  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Half  Million  Club,  would  draw 
many  immigrants  hither. 


Another  Californian  artist,  with  powers 
much  inferior  to  Mr.  Shortridge's,  gave  us 
one  of  his  characteristic  performances  last 
week.  Our  bluff,  honest,  and  also  rural  Gov- 
ernor lacks  what  Mr.  Shortridge  possesses, 
the  art  to  conceal  art.  He  was  to  have  been 
present  at  the  opening  of  the  Women's  Con- 
gress, as  Mayor  Sutro  was,  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress. The  cause  of  female  suffrage  has 
many  friends;  therefore,  Mr.  Budd  could  not 
well  decline  the  invitation.  But  the  cause 
of  woman  suffrage  has  also  many  opponents; 
therefore,  Mr.  Budd's  heart  sickened  within 
him  at  the  dilemma  in  which  he  found  him- 
self. Fortunately,  ex-Governor  Burnett's 
funeral  occurred  on  Monday,  the  first  day  of 
the  Congress,  and  Mr.  Budd  sent  his  regrets 
to  the  ladies.  And  after  assisting  to  bury 
Governor  Burnett,  Governor  Budd  buried 
himself  till  the  Congress  was  over.  It 
is  a  bold  and  hardy  spirit,  this  which  we 
have  at  the  head  of  our  State  government, 
and  it  is  fit  that  he  should,  as  he  has  done, 
take  command  in  person  of  the  militia. 


Interest  in  Governor  Budd  is  no  longer  very 
keen.  For  one  thing,  he  has  not  a  great  deal 
to  do  now,  and  is  no  1  mger  filling  the  public 
eye;  and,  for  e.nother,  the  public  has  taken  his 
measure.  Only  the  Democratic  politicians 
concern  themselves  much  with  him,  and  they 
have  reason  to  be  concerned,  for  the  Gov- 
ernor in  erecting  a  personal  machine  for 
future  use  has  discouraged  and  disgusted 
about  all  the  leaders  of  his  party  whose  lead- 
ership gives  it  character  and  respectability. 
He  has  antajnnized  his  political  friends  by 
the  remarkable  fondness  he  has  shown  for 
his  enemies.  His  latest  striking  act  of  Chris- 
tian forgiveness  occurred  in  the  appointment 
of  the  commission  for  the  revision  of  the 
codes.  He  ignored  Mr.  Boyce,  who  pushed 
the  bill  through  the  Legislature,  and  in 
searching  for  a  Republican  selected  one 
whose  claims  upon  him  consisted  in  appear- 
ing against  him  in  the  abortive  recount  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in 
delivering  a  speech  to  the  Union  League,  in 
which  Mr.  Budd  was  heartily  abused.  For 
]>assing  Mr.  Boyce  by,  the  Santa  Barbara 
Indevendenl  remarks  that  "  believing  in  hon- 
esty, even  in  politics,  we  have  from  first  to 
last  stuck  to  Budd;  we  stick  no  longer."  The 
Independent  adds  that  "  we  reluctantly  ac- 
cede to  the  analysis  of  his  character  made  by 
Arthur  McEwen — that  he  has  no  other  mo- 
tive than  selfish  calculation  for  his  words 
and  actions.  He  gives  a  sweetbread  to  the 
Spreckelses  here,  a  rib  to  the  railroad  there, 
makes  a  bluff  in  favor  of  reform  at  one  mo- 
ment, and  lines  the  nest  of  monopolies  at 
another."  In  furious  language  the  Govern- 
or's alienated  Santa  Barbara  friend  scores 
him  for  his  connection  as  counsel  with  the 
Fair  case. 

But  it  is  foolish  to  be  furious  with  Gov- 
ernor Budd.  He  cannot  help  being  what 
he  is,  and  he  is  so  transparent  in  his  craft 
that  he  disarms  anger.  Those  who  supported 
him  for  office  in   the  belief  that   he  was  a 


strong  man  of  fixed  principles  had  not  long 
to  wait  after  his  election  to  learn  that  he  was 
a  weak  man,  with  no  political  principles  at 
all.  It  is  impossible  for  Mr.  Budd  to  be 
courageous  and  straightforward.  He  is  en- 
amored of  duplicity  for  its  own  sake,  and 
feels  that  he  is  a  statesman  only  when  he 
thinks  the  public  gives  him  credit  for  a  mo- 
tive other  than  his  real  one.  His  chicanery 
is  the  folly  of  a  bungler,  and  the  Governor, 
when  he  is  slyest,  is  the  jest  even  of  politi- 
cians endowed  with  the  most  ordinary  pene- 
trati(m.  He  is  capable  of  no  settled  design, 
bad  or  good,  and  could  readily  be  controlled 
for  the  State's  and  the  party's  and  his  own 
welfare,  had  the  Democracy  a  newspaper  of 
general  circulation  that  itself  should  be  pos- 
sessed of  convictions  and  a  coherent  policy. 
Mr.  Budd  will  bungle  through  his  term,  try- 
ing to  carry  water  on  both  shoulders  in  the 
interest  of  his  ambition  and  in  obedience  to 
his  political  instincts,  which  are  as  shallow 
as  tfiey  are  shifty.  The  Governor  would  be 
all  right  if  he  had  more  brains.  It  was  a 
mistake  to  take  him  from  private  life,  in 
which  his  winning  personal  qualities  made 
him  so  many  friends.  His  official  place  is 
too  large  for  him,  and  he  was  mentally  blind 
to  the  opportunity  for  service  and  distinc- 
tion which  his  election  offered.  This  is  so 
obvious  now  that  one  is  more  disposed  to 
pity  him  for  his  failure  than  to  be  indig- 
nant. The  clue  to  his  character  is  the  fact 
that  Governor  Budd  is  always  tempted  to 
leave  a  plain  path  for  a  crooked  one,  not  be- 
cause he  is  naturally  inclined  to  evil,  but  for 
the  reason  that  he  is  proud  of  his  skill  as  a 
politician.  Four  years  hence  he  will  be  re- 
turned to  Stockton,  and  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  getting  over  his  astonishment 
that  the  profound  schemes  of  such  a  Machi- 
avel  as  himself  miscarried. 


The  Southern  Pacific  is  a  good  fighter;  it 
never  quits  while  there  remains  any  chance 
of  gaining  its  end,  whether  the  end  be  to 
keep  a  blacklisted  workman  from  earning  a 
living,  or  to  retain  a  dollar's  worth  of  the 
great  heaps  of  stolen  goods  which  are  piled 
up  in  its  possession.  It  is  not  having  very 
good  luck,  however,  in  maintaining  its  pre- 
tension of  ownership  to  the  whole  Oakland 
shore.  The  company  has  a  special  liking 
for  one  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  suits  affecting 
the  waterfront  of  that  city.  Of  all  these 
cases  there  is  but  one  that  embraces  the  real 
merits  of  the  matter,  since  it  involves  the 
entire  waterfront  of  8,000  acres.  That  case 
has  been  tried  and  submitted  before  Judge 
Ogden  of  the  Alameda  County  Superior 
Court,  and  now  awaits  his  decision.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  this  is  not  the  Southern 
Pacific's  favorite  case.  The  affections  of 
the  corporation  are  centered  on  the  one 
brought  by  ex-Attorney  General  Hart  before 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  which 
nobody  was  a  party  except  the  State  and 
the  Southern  Pacific.  None  of  the  water- 
front was  described  in  Hart's  complaint  save 
seven  small  pieces,  taking  in  every  improve- 
ment that  has  ever  been  put  anywhere  upon 
the  8,000  acres  by  the  railroad  people,  or  the 
Oakland  Waterfront  Company,  its  ally.  It 
is  not  unnatural  that  a  litigant  should  pick 
out  as  a  sample  case  the  one  that  furnished 
him  an  opportunity  to  set  up  his  paper 
claim  of  title,  and  his  improvements,  too; 
but  it  is  not  clear  why  the  State,  or  the  City 
of  Oakland  should  want  that  to  become  a 
test  case.  At  any  rate  the  ex-Attorney  Gen- 
eral brought  that  kind  of  a  case;  it  was 
speeded.  The  railroad  company  offered  not 
the  slightest  resistance  to  its  unusual  expe- 
dition; and,  indeed,  by  stipulation  of  facts 
it  expedited  the  case  amazingly.  The  City  of 
Oakland,  having  a  grant  of  its  waterfront 
from  the  State  by  an  Act  of  1852,  very 
properly  asked  the  United  States  Supreme 
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Court  to  give  the  city  a  hearing  before  rul- 
ing on  these  seven  small  pieces,  between  the 
State  and  the  corporate  citizen  of  Kentucky. 
The  city  was  heard;  the  Court  refused  to 
pass  upon  the  controversy  piecemeal,  and 
dismissed  the  ex-Attorney  General's  case. 
No  sooner  had  this  case  been  fought  to  a 
standstill,  than  the  railroad  people  began 
endeavors  to  have  it  opened  and  reheard. 
The  special  attorneys  of  Oakland,  who  from 
the  beginning  had  opposed  the  bringing  of 
that  case,  could  see  no  advantage  to  the 
city's  rights  in  having  it  reopened.  Mean- 
while a  new  Attorney-General,  W.  F.  Fitz- 
gerald, came  into  office,  and  upon  taking  up 
the  case  could  see  nothing  in  it,  as  a  test 
case,  of  advantage  to  the  State.  So,  no  one 
concerned  who  understood  the  situation — 
the  public  rights  and  private  claims  con- 
fronting each  other — could  see  any  advan- 
tage in  reopening  that  particular  case,  ex- 
cept the  Southern  Pacific  itself. 

Then,  after  its  custom,  the  Southern  Pacific 
brought  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Oakland 
City  Council,  to  enlist  its  services  against 
the  city.  Mr.  Herrin  had  written  to  Attor- 
ney General  Fitzgerald  inviting  him  to  take 
up  the  good  work  where  his  predecessor  (the 
obliging  Mr.  Hart,  retired)  had  dropped  it. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  perhaps  to  Mr.  Hernu's  sur- 
prise, declined.  Thereupon,  a  resolution 
was  introduced  in  the  Council  directing  the 
city's  special  attorneys  to  do  Mr.  Htrrin's 
will — that  is  to  say,  ordering  them  to  peti- 
tion the  Supreme  Court  for  a  rehearing. 
The  commercial  future  of  Oakland  was  to 
be  settled  by  a  resolution  to  be  railroaded 
through,  without  conference  with  the  city's 
attorneys.  This  astounding  resolution  did 
not  pass,  but  instead  was  referred  to  the  at- 
torneys mentioned,  and  at  a  subsequent 
meeting  the  Council,  with  but  one  dissent- 
ing voice,  look  the  advice  of  the  city's  law- 
yers and  rejected  it — doubtless  to  Mr.  Her- 
rins's  exasperation,  for  Oakland's  councils 
have  usually  been  obedient.  Those  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  matter  are  aware  of 
how  much  successive  councils  have  done  to 
give  the  Soutliern  Pacific  whatever  standing 
it  has  as  a  pretender  to  the  proprietorship  of 
the  city's  shore. 

What  Oakland  is  contending  for  now  is  a 
clear  issue  between  itself  and  the  railroad — 
for  a  battle  in  the  courts  for  the  whole 
waterfront.  This  controversy  involves  the 
estuary  of  San  Antonio,  the  Oakland  harbor, 
and  the  bed  and  both  shores  of  it,  as  well  as 
thousands  of  acres  of  the  bay  extending  from 
the  shore  of  West  Oakland  to  ship  channel, 
where  the  water  at  low  tide  is  from  18  to  24 
feet  deep.  The  Southern  Pacific,  aware  of 
how  rotten  its  title  is,  prefers  anything  to 
facing  the  issue  squarely.  What  it  dreads 
is  the  precedent  of  the  Chicago  Lake  Front 
case,  as  to  which  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  said: 

The  harbor  of  Chicago  is  of  immense  value  to  the 
people  of  the  State  ot  Illinois  in  the  facilities  it 
affords  to  it3  vast  and  constantly  increasing  com- 
merce; and  the  idea  that  its  Legislature  can  de- 
prive the  State  of  control  over  its  bed  and  waters 
and  place  the  same  in  the  hands  of  a  private  cor- 
poration ....  is  a  proposition  that  cannot  be  de- 
fended. 

The  Chicago  waterfront  grant  was  about 
one  and  a  half  square  miles  only.  The 
Oakland  grant  aitempted  by  its  councils 
and  mayors  contains  over  twelve  square 
miles.  So  the  Supreme  Court's  language 
has  a  deadly  look  to  the  Southern  Pacific. 
The  Chicago  decision  contains  many  pages 
of  like  import.  Therefore  the  corporation's 
anxiety  to  avoid  a  case  affecting  the  Oak- 
land waterfront  in  its  entirety  and  to  get  a 
"  parcel  "  case  before  the  Court,  and  obtain 
from  it  language  less  sweeping.  Any  soften- 
ing would  furnish  the  Southern  Pacific  with 


an  excuse  to  argue  in  the  California  State 
and  Federal  Courts  that  the  Chicago  decis- 
ion had  been  modified.  What  is  just,  what 
is  necessary,  is  to  get  to  the  Supreme  Court 
the  real  Oakland  case,  in  order  that  the 
whole  twelve  square  miles  of  waterfront  may 
be  passed  upon  as  one  grant. 

Arthur  McEwen. 


THE  TWADDLER. 

The  report  which  ran  around  last  week  that  I 
was  Buffering  from  indisposition  and  confined  to 
my  room  was,  between  ourselves,  a  flam.  1  caused 
it  to  be  put  in  circulation  myself,  for  I  had  good 
reason  to  be  aware  that  an  attempt  would  be 
made,  were  I  known  to  be  well,  to  get  me  to  appear 
at  the  Woman's  Congress  and  make  a  few  remarks 
there.  It  is  the  practice  of  these  new  women — 
and,  egad,  it's  good  politics,  too — to  secure  the 
presence  at  their  gatherings  of  as  many  male 
notables  as  possible,  in  order  to  give  their  propa- 
ganda the  intellectual,  political,  and  social  weight 
of  the  notables'  indorsement.  Governor  Budd  wa^s 
also  indisposed,  and  I  begged  Mayor  Sutro,  with 
tears  in  my  eyes,  to  imilate  our  example,  but  in 
vain.  However,  even  had  the  Governor  attended, 
as  he  would  have  been  bound  to  do  after  thought- 
lessly accepting  the  Congress'  invitation,  had  I  not 
given  him  the  indisposition  tip,  I  should  still  have 
felt  compelled  to  absent  myself.  The  truth  is,  that 
aside  from  political  and  social  reasons,  I  had  the 
strongest  personal  motive  for  staying  away.  One 
night  in  New  York,  shortly  after  the  tirst  battle  of 
Bull  Run,  i  dropped  into  Steinway  Hall,  where 
Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  was  lecturing.  I  was  never 
more  astonished  in  my  life,  for  it  was  then  that, 
for  the  first  time,  1  heard  the  monstrous  claim  set 
up  of  woman's  intellectual  equality  with  man.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  there  was  a  season  of 
free  discussion,  and  I  arose  anil  disputed  tlie  lec- 
turer's position.  Miss  Anthony  and  I  had  a  rather 
warm  argument,  and  at  last,  losing  all  patience,  I 
abandoned  generalities  and  cried  out,  ' '  Good  ged, 
ma'am,  do  you  mean  to  stand  there  and  tell  me 
that  you  have  as  good  a  brain  as  I  have?  "  There 
was  a  shout  of  laughter  and  a  storm  of  applause, 
and,  of  course.  Miss  Anthony  tiad  nothing  to  say 
in  reply;  so  I  left  the  hall  in  triumph,  generous- 
ly kissing  my  fingers  to  her  as  1  retired. 

I  know  that  slie  remembers  the  incident  with 
mortilication — for  none  of  us,  whether  of  the  su- 
perior or  the  inferior  sex,  ever  forgets  an  argument 
or  a  repartee  that  floors  us — and  my  magnanimity 
counseled  me  to  keep  away  from  last  week's  Con- 
gress, since  I  had  no  wish  to  embarrass  the  lady 
by  letting  her  see  there  the  only  man  who,  so  far 
as  1  know,  ever  vanquished  lier  in  debate.  No 
matter  what  the  new  woman  may  say,  every  gen- 
tleman is  under  obligation  to  recognize  the  claims 
of  chivalry.    Noblesse  uhlige,  begad. 

It  is  extraordinary  how  incapable  the  ladies  are 
of  comprehending  the  essential  difference  between 
themselves  and  ourselves.  Being  the  stronger, 
physically  as  well  as  intellectually,  we  naturally 
wear  longer,  yet  they  will  not  often  admit  it. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  know  that  you  are  learning  the 
bicycle,"  said  a  woman,  who  won't  see  forty 
again,  the  other  night,  at  her  house  on  Pacific 
avenue,  where  there  was  a  function,  and  while  we 
were  en  tete-a-tete  for  a  few  moments. 

"Learningl"  I  cried,  "Wliy,  God  bless  you, 
ma'am,  I  can  go  like  the  wind  now,  and  there's 
scarcely  any  of  the  fellows  who  can  pass  me  on  the 
road." 

"I'msoglad.soglad,"  shesaid  with  impressment. 
"My  girls  are  very  fond  of  the  exercise,  but  it's 
really  not  quite  the  thing  to  let  them  go  out  alone, 
you  know,  especially  after  dark,  and  if  you  would 
b3  xu  good  as  to  accompany  them  it  would  be  a 
great  favor." 

"  I'avor !"  I  exclaimed,  gallantly,  for  the  girls  are 
fine  young  women,  egad.  "I  assure  you,  ma'am, 
that  I'll  be  more  than  delighted." 

"Oh,  thank  you,"  she  returned,  "  thank  you  a 
thousand  times.  This  bicycling  has  complicated 
the  chaperone  question  very  much,  and  you've  re- 
lieved me  of  a  very  great  load." 

I  was  speechless,  and  it  is  fortunate  for  her  that 
she  movetl  away  while  I  was  so,  or  I  should,  I  am 
certain,  have  forgotten  myself  in  my  anger.  It  is 
true  that  I  knew  her  father  in  New  York  before 
she  was  born,  but,  hang  me,  a  woman  of  forty-Hve 
is  sunk  in  old  age,  while  as  for  myself How- 
ever, my  good  humor  was  restored  later  when  I 
visited  Colonel  Andrews,  who  had  just  come  in 
from  a  spin  on  his  wheel,  and  his  roars  of  laughter 
were  intectious. 

"  Dear  boy,"  he  said,  drying  his  eyes,  "  if  you 
don't  want  to  be  chaperone,  recommend  mc  !"  And 


the  dog  poked  me  in  the  ribs  with  his  thumb.  Then 
we  roared  again. 

On  Wednesday  evening  Lord  Sholto  Douglas 
gave  me  an  invitation  to  accompany  himself  and  a 
few  friends  to  the  music  hall  where  his  fiancee  ia 
performing,  and  I  accepted.  This  may  surprise 
some  elements  of  Society  who  have  been  denied  the 
advantages  of  travel  and  mixing  with  the  titled 
aristocracy  of  Europe,  but  our  cosmopolites  will 
understand  why  Persiflage  unbent  and  appeared  at 
a  place  of  amusement  which  exists  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  lower  orders.  We  are  so  far  from 
England  and  the  Eastern  centres  of  civilization 
that  we  are  prone  to  forget  that  a  nobleman  may 
do  as  he  pleases,  even  to  appearing  at  a  dinner  of 
ceremony  in  his  tweeds.  If  a  private  gentleman, 
now,  should  venture  to  imitate  Lord  Douglas's 
noble  father,  the  Marquis  of  Queensbcrry,  and  en- 
gage in  a  street  light  with  his  own  son,  he  would 
be  irretrievably  ruined,  yet  the  social  standing  of 
the  marquis  has  not  been  injuriously  affected  in  the 
least ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  rendered  himself  ex- 
tremely popular,  higli  and  low.  Mind,  I  do  not 
approve  of  his  conduct  as  a  man,  but  there's  no 
denying,  confound  me,  that  it  was  tine  and  spirited 
in  a  marquis,  this  indifference  to  conventionalities, 
and  this  bold  pugnacity  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  coalheaver.  Nobility  confers  a  certain 
assurance  of  position  that  begets  a  sereinty  that  is 
unmistakable  under  all  circumstances.  I  have 
known  but  three  Americans  to  possess  anything 
approaching  it.  Of  tSe  other  two  1  shall  say  noth- 
ing, but  when  Lord  Douglas  asked  me  to  go  to  the 
music  hall,  1  remained  as  calm  as  he  was  himself. 
The  young  lady  visited  us  in  our  box,  and  I  must 
in  justice  say,  that  besides  being  extremely  pi'etty 
and  a  gracelul  dancer  she  has  an  air  of  breeding  that 
astonished  me.  When  she  is  Lady  Douslas  I  am 
sure  that  her  native  nobility  of  character  and  man- 
ner will,  with  a  little  cultivation,  lit  her  for  her 
lofty  station.  And  should  she  and  her  noble  con- 
sort ever  revisit  us,  I  venture  to  predict  that 
Society  will  be  charmed  with  her  dignified  conde- 
scension. I  must  add  that  should  his  lordship's 
invitation  to  the  music  hall  be  repeated  I  shall  be 
forced  to  decline  it.  1  am  far  from  being  old,  but 
egad,  I  h.ive  lived  long  enough  to  know  that  even 
uidimited  soda  water  the  day  after  does  not  quite 
repair  the  damage  done  to  one's  stomach  by  a 
night  like  that.  And,  enti-e  nous,  it  was  a  night  to 
remember;  eh,  my  lord? 


I  had  a  New  York  wire  from  my  young  friend 
Hearst  on  Monday,  asking: 

"What  should  I  do  about  this  silver  question?' 

At  once  I  wired  back : 

"Straddle  it." 

And  the  Examiner,  in  consequence,  is  pursuing 
the  policy  recommended.  In  view  of  the  division 
of  sentiment  which  exists  in  this  State  as  to  the 
subject,  it  would  be  highly  injudicious  for  a  great 
metropolitan  jou-nal  to  have  any  mind  of  its  own. 
Of  course,  as  an  individual,  my  convictions  are 
lirm.  Every  gentleman  is  for  the  single  gold  stand- 
ard. But  a  gentleman  is  one  thing,  a  journalist 
another. 

It  was  not  at  my  own  suggestion,  but  on  Tuesday 
I  sought  out  Mr.  Martin  Kelly  and  made  an  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  him  with  the  Adnnnistration.  I 
acknowledge  that  he  is  a  stiitesman  of  talent,  but 
he  is  also  one  of  the  rudest  beings  I  ever  encount- 
ered. 

"Let  Budd  go  his  way,"  he  said,  "and  I'll  go 
mine.  As  for  you,"  he  added,  "  I  don't  want  no 
stale  old  dudes,  that  had  ought  to  be  h  nne  in  bed 
instead  of  cruising  round  town  at  this  hour  o'  night, 
coming  to  me  and  trying  to  do  politics." 

With  this  he  brought  his  glass  sharply  down  on 
the  bar,  and  glared  at  me  fiercely.  I  grasped  my 
cane.  There  was  a  moment's  pause — rather  an 
awkward  one,  I  confess — which  I  broke  by  bowing 
and  haughtily  retiring  from  the  saloon. 

Hang  me  if  I'm  not  growing  tired  of  public  life. 
It  brings  many  troubles,  with  few  comjiensations, 
and  1  mus'  say  that  I  do  not  take  it  kindly  of  the 
Governor  that  he  should  continue  to  press  upon 
me  the  captaincy  of  the  dredger  Kdith.  It's  really 
absurd  to  think  of  a  man  of  my  social  position  ac- 
cepting such  a  place.  The  salary,  of  course,  would 
not  come  amiss,  but  under  no  circumstances  can 
1  become  muddy.  As  for  the  boor  Kelly,  I  hear 
that  other  influ^'nccs  have  been  bmught  to  bear, 
and  that  there  is  a  good  prospect  that  the  entente 
cordiale  between  himself  and  the  Administration 
will  shortly  be  restored.  PsKsnfL.taK. 


Jackie — "  Mamma,  may  1  have  a  slice  of  bread 
and  jam  now?"  Mamma — "No;  you  must  not 
think  of  eating  now,  because  you  will  spoil  your 
appetite  for  dinner.  It  will  be  ready  in  three 
hours."  Jackie — "  I  only  had  lunch  three  hours 
ago, didn't  1?"  Mamma— "  Y'es."  Jackie — "Then 
I  don't  see  how  the  liread  and  jam  can  spoil  my 
appetite  for  dinner,  when  my  lunch  did  not  spoil 
the  appetite  1  have  now  for  bread  and  jam." 


JAMES  J.  HILL 

Remarkable    Career   of  a   Great   Railroad   Builder- 
Will  He  Reach  San  Francisco? 

But  three  of  the  grunt  railroad  syatems  extend- 
ing from  the  Eaeterii  States  to  tlie  I'acilic  survived 
the  recent  panic  without  being  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  the  receiver — tlie  Canadian  Pacific,  the 
Southern  Pacific,  and  the  Great  Nortliern.  Behind 
tlie  Canadian  stood  the  government  of  Canada, 
behind  the  Southern  Pacilic  was  tlie  personal 
credit  of  its  few  owners,  and  behind  the  Great 
Northern  was  Jamea  J.  Hill.  "  Jim  "  Uill,  as  he 
is  universally  known  from  Jlinneaota  to  Uregou, 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  railroad  anancier  and  man- 
ager of  the  country.  .\s  a  stock  manipulator  he  is 
surely  not  the  equal  of  Jay  Gould,  perhaps  not  of 
several  otlier  men  of  that  class,  but  as  a  builder  of 
railroads  and  careful  manager  ho  stands  alone. 
While  in  the  panic  of  'a:.!  the  stocks  of  all  other 
Western  roads  were  tumbling,  ruining  all  who  held 
them  and  frightening  European  lenders  as  they 
never  have  been  frightened  belore,  "Jim  "  Hill's 
Great  Northern  stuck  stood  at  par  and  above. 
Throughout  that  great  crash,  while  richer  roads 
and  roads  that  passed  through  far  better  and  more 
densely  popul.ited  territory  were  going  to  smash, 
there  was  notalkevenin  the  calamity— prophesying 
papers  of  the  Easi  of  "  Jim  "  Hills  road  going  un- 
der. The  Northern  Pacific,  which  had  practically 
all  the  through  business,  and  as  a  resource  a  strip 
of  land  ten  miles  broad  from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  Pacific,  fell  by  the  wayside,  while  the  Great 
Northern,  which  paralleled  the  Northern  Pacific, 
and  had  no  government  land  grant  whatever,  lived 
on  and  even  prospered.  Not  only  so,  but  while  the 
Northern  Pacific  passed  througu  a  country  which 
was  comparatively  well  populated,  the  Great 
Northern  was  a  new  road  for  the  greater  part,  and 
for  a  thousand  miles  passed  through  a  wilderness— 
without  towns,  cities,  and  with  but  few  farms  and 
mines.  .      , 

What  was  the  secret  liy  which  this  miracle  was 
accomplished?  What  resource  did  this  man  have 
to  draw  on?  What  was  the  force  which  he  sum- 
moned to  aid  him  in  swimming  against  the  stream? 
There  was  no  hidden  resource,  no  peculiar  trick  of 
finance.  The  people  who  held  Hill's  paper  knew 
what  the  man  had  done  and  had  conlidence  in  him. 
That  was  all  there  was  to  it.  They  believed  in 
"  Jim  "  Hill  for  they  knew  what  he  had  done. 

A  few  less  than  forty  years  ago  "  Jim  "  Hill  was 
a  day  laborer  on  the  wharves  of  St.  Paul.  He 
loaded  and  unloaded  the  boats  that  came  up  the 
river.  From  the  work  of  stevedore  he  became  a 
weigher,  and  finding  that  there  was  money  in  the 
coal  business  found  a  partner  with  money,  and  in  a 
few  years  had  the  leading  wood  and  coal  business 
in  the  then  new  Northwest.  '  The  forests  of  lUichi- 
gan  and  Wisconsin  attracted  bis  attention  and  in 
timber  land  he  invested  part  of  his  capital,  which 
increased  rapidly  in  value.  By  this  time  "  Jim  " 
Hill  had  become  one  of  the  leading  men  of  hia 
State  and  was  worth  perhaps  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Then  began  his  railroad  career.  A  road 
running  a  short  distance  out  of  St.  Paul  got  into  a 
bad  way,  and  Hill  and^a  capitalist  named  Kitson 
obtained  control  of  it.  Kitson  was  soon  forced  out, 
or  otherwise  made  rid  of,  and  Hill  then  said,  so  a 
friend  and  former  partner  of  his  has  told  me,  that 
he  would  make  the  little  lumber  road  into  a  trans- 
continental system.  He  pushed  his  road  up  into 
the  Bed  Eiver  country,  opening  up  the  richest 
wheat  belt  in  the  Northwest.  Then  he  pushed 
into  Dakota  and  after  yeai  s  reached  Montana,  all 
the  time  ruiming  parallel  to  the  Northern  Pacific 
on  the  south  and  the  Canadian  on  the  north.  Two 
years  ago  he  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Cascades,  and  reached  Puget  Sound.  His  is  the 
only  road  reaching  the  Pacific  which  was  built 
without  a  cent  01  subsidy  or  an  acre  of  government 
land  grant.  And  "Jim"  Hill  has  not  only  been 
president  and  financier  of  the  road,  but  its  active 
manager.  His  fortune  is  estimated  at  twenty  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  all  of  it  he  haa  made  out  of  his 
railroads.  When  some  one  long  ago  asked  how  he 
expected  to  reach  the  Pacific  without  subsidies,  he 
is  said  to  have  replied :  "I  ahall  keep  on  building 
railroad  so  long  as  I  can  build  for  ten  thousand  a 
mile  and  bond  lor  twenty  " — a  principle  which  Mr. 
Huntington  long  since  discovered  and  which  Mr. 
Spreckels  will  no  doubt  put  into  practice. 

Ilia  land  transportation  system  he  has  supple- 
mented with  the  finest  line  of  passenger  and 
freight  steamboats  on  ti.e  Great  Lakes,  so  that  now 
one  can  take  a  "Jim"  Hill  conveyance  at  Buffalo, 
and,  with  but  one  change,  land  on  Puget  Sound. 
And  "Jim"  Hill  ie  the  manager  of  all,  not  in  name, 
not  by  deputy,  but  in  person.  His  auditors,  and 
treasurers,  and  managers  are  but  his  clerks.  He 
does  the  planning;  to  him  all  matters  are  referred, 
and  to  him  all  ofhciala  look  with  a  respect  and  an 
awe,  such  as  no  other  railroad  president  in  the 
land  inspires.  Walk  along  .Summit  Avenue,  in  St. 
Paul,  and  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left  will  be 
pointed  out  the  palaces  of  men   who  have  been 


ollicials  of  low  and  high  degree  on  the  N..rlliern 
Pacific,  or  other  railroads.  But  the  finest  residence 
hi  the  city,  one  of  the  few  handsomest  in  the  land, 
is  that  of  "Jim"  Hill,  and  his  is  the  only  one  on 
that  avenue  owned  by  a  Great  Northern  man.  His 
watchful  eye  allows  no  stealing,  and  wherever  there 
is  money  to  be  made  out  of  his  road,  he  has  it  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  he  alone  is  to  make  it. 

It  is  generally  believed  now,  and  has  frequently 
of  late  been  reported  by  the  papera,  that  Hill  haa 
become  maater  of  the  railroad  situation  in  the 
great  belt  of  northern  States  by  gaining  such  control 
over  the  Northern  Pacific  as  to  make  the  two  lines 
practically  identical.  No  better  fortune  could  come 
to  that  splendid  property  than  to  have  Hill  control 
and  manage  it,  but  there  is  no  prospect  of  this  in 
my  opinion,  because  Hill  would  not  burden  himself 
with  a  road  in  such  condition.  Hill's  statements 
since  his  recent  arrival  from  Europe  show  that  he 
will,  in  future,  have  the  right  to  use  the  Northern 
Pacific  track  and  Western  terminals,  and  this 
brings  him  as  far  south  aa  Portland.  Will  he  come 
further  south? 

Had  San  Francisco  been  "Jim"  Hill's  home  the 
railroad  problem  in  this  State  would  have  been 
solved  twenty  years  ago.  lam  not  so  sure  but  that 
yet  he  will  be  the  one  to  break  the  Huntington 
monopoly  in  California.  In  three  years  he  has 
come  from  Montana  to  Portland  In  three  years 
more  he  may  reach  San  Francisco.    Who  knows? 

The  man'  is  not  to  be  stopped  by  mountain 
ranges,  rivers,  deserts,  or  panics.  With  all  his  im- 
mense bonded  debt  he  has  never  missed  an  interest 
payment,' and  never  had  to  throw  his  stock  on  the 
open  market  to  procure  money. 

If  he  had  lived  and  worked  in  New  York  instead 
of  St.  Paiil,  Hill's  name  would  have  been  as  widely 
known  as  Jay  Gould's,  and  more  favorably.  He 
has  a  genius  for  large  affairs,  and  has  never  under- 
taken an  enterprise  which  has  failed.  At  home, 
and  in  the  States  through  which  his  road  passes,  he 
is  exceedingly  popular.  It  is  commendatory  not 
condemnatory  in  Minnesota  to  say  that  "Jim" 
Hill  is  the  friend  of  a  certain  man  or  a  certain 
measure.  In  personal  appearance  he  looks  like  a 
Methodist  preacher — he  wears  hia  hair  long,  his 
brow  is  high  and  his  eye  large  and  intelligent.  He 
is  a  fluent  and  graceful  talker,  and  haa  a  knowledge 
of  the  language  which  allows  him  to  aay  the  thing 
his  audience  desires  him  to  say  without  binding 
himself  to  any  policy  which  he  is  not  ready  to  de- 
clare. There  are  few  men  in  the  United  States  of 
greater  achievement  than  the  man  whom  the 
Scandinavians  of  Dakota  call  "Yim"  Hill. 

Fkanklin  K.  Lane.. 


LE  GALUENNE'S  TRIBUTE. 

From  an  advance  proof  of  Richard  Le  Gallienne'a 
new  volume  of  poems,  entitled  "Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  :  An  Elegy,  and  Other  Poems  Mainly 
Personal,"  a  contemporary  quotes  the  following 
lines  of  the  elegy: 

"  High  on  hia  Patmoa  of  the  Southern  Seaa 
Our  northern  dreamer  sleeps. 
Strange  stars  above  him,  and  above  his  grave 
Strange  leaves  and  wings  their  tropic  splendours 

wave. 
While,  far  beneath,  mile  after  shimmering  mile. 
The  great  Pacific,  with  its  faery  deeps. 
Smiles  all  day  long  ita  silken  secret  smile. 

"  Death!  why  at  last  he  finds  his  treasure  isle, 
And  he  the  pirate  of  its  hidden  hoard; 
Life!  'twas  the  ship  he  sailed  to  seek  it  in. 
And  Death  is  but  the  pilot  come  aboard. 
Methinks  I  see  him  emile  a  boy's  glad  smile 
On  maddened  winds  and  waters,  reefs  unknown. 
As  thunders  in  the  sail  the  dread  typhoon. 
And  in  the  surf  the  shuddering  timbers  groan ; 
Horror  ahead,  and  Death  beside  the  wheel: 
Then — spreading  stillness  of  the  broad  lagoon, 
And  lap  of  waters  round  the  resting  keel. 

"  Not  while  a  boy  still  whistles  on  the  earth. 
Not  while  a  single  human  heart  beata  true, 
Not  while   Love    lasts,   and    Honour,   and    the 

Brave, 
Has  earth  a  grave, 
0  well-beloved,  for  you ! 


Among  the  eccentricities  of  the  late  Richard 
Vaux,  of  Philadelphia,  was  his  strong  aversion  to 
the  use  of  bank  books  or  checks.  The  famous  ex- 
Mayor  had  a  bank  account,  of  course.  In  fact,  he 
had  several  of  them,  but  he  never  drew  upon  them 
in  the  regular  way,  through  the  medium  of  checks. 
Whenever  any  one  came  to  him  with  a  bill  Mr. 
Vaux  would  pay  it  in  a  very  unique  way.  The  back 
of  an  old  envelope  or  a  fragment  of  paper  of  any 
kind  or  size  would  seri'e  for  a  check,  and  upon  this 
he  would  scribble  the  amount  of  the  bill,  the  name 
of  the  creditor,  and  his  own  characteriatic  signa- 
ture. He  very  frequently  used  a  strip  from  the 
margin  of  a  newspaper.  The  tellers  at  the  banks 
all  knew  of  Mr.  Vaux'a  atrange  custom,  and  none 
of  Mr.  Vaux'a  home-made  checks  were  ever  turned 
down. 


OLYMPIAN  GAMES  REVIVED. 

California   should   be   Represented   at  Athens  in   the 
Games  Next  April. 

The  succeas  with  which  the  Berkeley  boys  have 
met  in  their  Eaatcrn  athletic  contests  should  arouse 
local  interest  in  the  Olympian  games  which  take 
place  in  Athens  next  year.  There  is  no  reason 
why  California  should  not  have  one  or  more  repre- 
aentativea  at  thie  grand  revival  on  historic  ground 
of  the  ancient  athletic  aporta.  It  would  cost  less 
to  send  a  man  or  two  to  Athens  than  it  did  to  send 
the  team  that  is  now  East,  and  certainly  there 
woulil  be  little  trouble  in  raising  the  necessary 
money.  A  seriea  of  local  contests  could  be  held,  at 
which  it  would  be  decided  what  men  to  send,  and 
these  could  then  be  put  in  training  and  sent  as  Cal- 
ifornia's representatives  at  the  international  Olym- 
pian games.  It  has  been  proposed  to  send  a  first- 
class  ocean  steamer  direct  from  New  York  to 
Athens  on  that  occasion,  so  that  the  cost  and  in- 
convenience of  the  journey  would  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  A  committee  of  representative  men  is 
in  procesa  of  formation,  and  the  names  of  those 
who  form  it  will  shortly  be  announced.  The  regu- 
lations drawn  up  by  the  international  congress, 
which  met  last  year  in  Paris,  sharply  define  the 
line  of  amateurism  in  relation  to  most  of  the 
sports ;  professionals  will  be  admitted  to  contests 
in  fencing  and  marksmanship. 

The  inauguration  of  the  modern  Olympic  games 
has  been  attended  with  much  distinction.  The 
foremost  expoLent  of  the  idea  and  the  executive 
officer  has  been  a  French  gentleman  of  distin- 
guished family,  Barou  de  Coubertin,  who  has  trav- 
eled much  in  this  as  in  other  lands,  and  has  be- 
come a  stanch  friend  of  American  institutions  and 
ideas,  having  written,  at  the  instigation  of  his  gov- 
ernment, a  sympathetic  study  of  our  educational 
system,  which  lays  particular  emphasis  on  the 
value  of  our  sports.  With  the  assistance  of  many 
influential  men  of  nearly  every  civilized  nation,  an 
international  congress  was  held  last  May  in  Paris 
to  discuss  the  all-important  question  of  amateur- 
ism vs.  professionalism  in  the  great  matter  of  inter- 
national contests  in  various  spor;s. 

The  chairman  of  the  congress  waa  Baron  de  Cour- 
cel,  now  French  Ambassador  in  London,  and 
among  the  members  were  philanthropibts,  peace- 
lovers,  and  sportsmen  of  every  nation.  The  con- 
gress laid  down  stringent  but  elastic  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  those  who  believe  in  amateur  sport  as 
vital  to  the  moral  side  of  education  and  life,  and 
proposed  a  renewal,  at  regular  intervals  of  four 
years,  of  amateur  international  contest.",  suggest- 
ing that  the  first  be  held  at  Athens  in  1896,  the  sec- 
ond in  Paris  in  1900,  on  the  occasion  of  the  great 
peace  exhibition  which  is  to  introduce  the  new 
century,  the  third  in  1904  in  New  York,  the  fourth 
in  190S  in  London.  The  congress  left  behind  it  an 
international  committee,  which  has  ever  since 
been  busy  with  preliminaries.  This  committee 
has  found  hearty  support  in  all  directions,  and  it  is 
now  definitely  settled  that  at  least  the  first  contest, 
that  at  Athena,  ia  to  be  held.  It  will  take  place  at 
the  Easter  season  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the 
apring  of  1896 — the  5th  to  the  15th  of  April. 

Among  the  events  already  decided  upon  are  the 
following : 

Athletic  sports — 1,  foot  races,  100,  400,  800,  and 
1,.500  metres,  flat  (equivalent  to  about  110,  440,880, 
and  1,650  yards  respectively),  and  110  metres  with 
hurdles  (equivalent  to  about  120  yards) ;  2,  contests, 
running  long  and  high  jump,  pole  vault,  putting 
the  shot,  and  quoits;  3, cross-country  race,  48  kilo- 
metres (equivalent  to  29.76  miles),  from  Marathon 
to  Athens,  for  a  cup  offered  by  M.  Breal  of  the 
French  Institute.  This  is  to  recall  the  famous  run 
of  the  messenger  who  carried  the  news  from  Mara- 
thon to  Athens. 

Gymnaatica,  individual — .\rm    pull,    horizontal 
bar,  ringa,  parallel  bara,  vaulting,  weighta.    Teams 
of  not  fewer  than  ten  members  will  be  admitted  to 
contests  yet  to  be  arranged. 
Fencing  and  wrestling. 
Marksmanship. 

Y'achting  and  rowing,  according  to  entries,  and 
under  apecial  rules  to  be  obtained  from  L' Union 
dea  Yachts  Fraucais. 

Cycling,  2  000  and  10,000  metres  (equivalent  to 
one  mile  and  a  quarter  and  six  miles  and  a  quarter 
respectively),  on  a  track,  without  pacemakers:  100 
kilometres  (sixty-two  miles);  and  twelve-hour 
contests  with  pacemakers. 
Horsemanship. 

Contests  in  lawn  tennis,  and  in  cricket,  or  sim- 
ilar games  for  which  contestants  and  teams  offer. 

The  anniversary  on  which  the  modern  Olympic 
games  are  to  be  celebrated  is  the  fiftieth  of  Greek 
independence. 
Professor  Sloane,  the  historian,  of  Princeton,  has 
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writwii  as  follows  o£  the  Olympian  games:  "The 
physical  exercises  of  the  Olyaipiaii  anJ  other  games 
were  not  the  pendant  or  complement  of  what  the 
lireek  genius  could  accomplish  in  intellecimil  ex- 
iircises.  They  were  intended  to  emphasize  the 
]iaraiiioiint  importance  of  the  body  in  successful 
living',  togl'Tify  the  human  form  in  its  moat  per- 
fect Uevelopnient,  to  display  the  joy  of  physical  ex- 
istence on  its  moral  side.  The  games,  therefore, 
were  in  no  respect  secondary ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  oi  prime  im|)0rtunce  to  Ijoth  participants  and 
spectators.  Evcryihing  which  art  did  or  could  do 
was  but  a  background,  a  setting  to  the  great  spec- 
tacle, the  contests  on  the  rai:e-course  and  the  are- 
na; even  the  liorse  races  found  their  interest  chief- 
ly ill  ihe  breeders  and  cliarioteers,  not  in  ihe  fine 
animals  alone.  Strength,  endurance,  adroitness, 
sped,  the  completeness  of  physical  training,  the 
iwdy  as  using  the  mind  to  secure  perfection — these 
seem  to  have  been  the  aims  oi  the  various  exer- 
cises. 

"  Ten  months  before  the  appointed  dav  the 
jadgoa  pitched  their  tents  upon  the  ground,  and 
for  that  long  period  superintended  the  preliminary 
training  of  the  throng  of  contestants.  .\t  <laybreak 
on  the  opening  morning  sacrifices  were  olTered,  and 
the  entering  competitors  swore  on  the  victim  that 
they  had  been  in  continuous  training  for  the  ten 
months  previous;  that  they  were  of  pure  Greek 
•lescent ;  that  they  would  be  guilty  neither  of  fraud 
nor  ileeeit  in  the  contests.  Thereupon  they  pro- 
ceeded in  solemn  march  to  the  grounds,  were  an- 
ointed and  rubbed,  and  the  games  began. 

"  We  have  no  information  as  to  the  exact  order 
of  events,  but  we  know  that  while  at  lirst  they 
tilled  not  a  single  day,  before  the  end  the  celebra- 
tion continuetl  throughout  five  days.  The  starters 
were  heralds  invested  with  sacred  rights ;  the  judges 
were  presiding  olHcers  of  the  year.  We  also  know 
how  the  contests  gradually  increased  in  number. 
For  example,  the  foot  race  was  in  the  beginning  a 
single  lap  of  a  200-yard  track ;  later  a  f  econd  race  of 
two  laps  became  common,  and  finally  there  were 
contests  of  seven,  twelve,  and  even  twenty-four 
laps.  Lord  Kosebery's  Derbv  winner  was  named 
for  a  Greek  runner,  one  Ladas,  who,  having  won 
the  twenty-four-lap  or  three-mile  race,  fell  dead  at 
the  goal. 

•'.Sex  tin  order  of  introduction  was  wrestling,  con- 
sidered by  the  latest  Greek  generations  the  most 
gracolul  as  well  as  the  most  intellectual  of  all  the 
sports.  The  wrestlers  were  anointed  with  oil  and 
sprinkled  with  sand.  Three  throws  decided  the 
contest.  .\8  is  well  known,  Greek  sculptors  had 
no  more  favorite  subject  than  the  attitudes  of 
wrestlers. 

"Almost  at  the  same  epoch  was  introduced  the 
most  important  of  all  the  contests,  corresponding 
more  closely  to  our  gymnastic  exercises  than  any 
other,  namely,  the  pentathlon  or  five-fold  struggle. 
These  five  exercises  were  leaping,  running,  throw- 
ing the  discus  or  quoit,  throwing  the  spear,  and 
wrestling.  These  were  open  only  to  the  great  ath- 
letes, who  must  each  compete  in  all  five  in  a  given 
order  on  the  same  day ;  tne  victor  was  the  hero  of 
the  year.  The  leaping  was  a  long  jump  from  a 
spring-board  with  dumb-bells  in  the  hand ;  there 
is  a  story  difficult  to  believe  that  the  record  was 
fifty-five  feet. 

''Boxing  and  chariot  racing  were  added  some- 
what later.  In  the  former  the  contestants  struck 
and  parried  much  as  is  customary  to-day,  but  their 
lists  anil  wrists  were  wrapped  in  leather  thongs  to 
make  the  blow  hard.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  see 
why  strokes  thus  delivered  did  not  cause  frequent 
deaths,  but  sucU  was  not  the  case,  because  in  case 
of  a  death  the  survivor  was  disqualified. 

"With  the  gradual  degeneration  of  the  pristine 
Greek  spirit,  chariot  racing  became  more  and  more 
IKjpular.  The  course  was  1,200  feet  long  and  400 
broad;  down  the  miildle  was  a  line,  at  tiic  end  of 
which  furthest  from  the  starting  point  stood  a 
pillar,  around  which  the  racers  had  to  turn  in  each 
of  the  twelve  circuits  which  constituted  a  race. 
"This  dangerous  spot  was  the  center  of  interest,  for 
there  was  displayed  the  skill  of  each  charioteer  in 
making  the  closest  turn,  and  consequently  there 
occurred  the  frequent  s-rious  accidents  which  really 
gave  zest  to  the  sport.  There  were  sometimes 
forty  chariots  in  a  single  race. 

"There  was  very  litttle  betting  and  very  little 
money  extravagance  connected  with  the  Greek 
games.  Nominally  the  prizes  were  purely  honor- 
ary, the  victor  receiWng  a  wild  olive  crown  made 
of  twigs  snipMd  with  a  golden  sickle  from  plants 
growing  within  the  enclosure.  With  this  on  his 
head  and  a  palm  branch  in  his  hand,  the  winner 
was  proclaimed  by  the  herald,  led  in  j^rocession, 
acconi)>anied  by  song  and  the  strewing  of  (lowers, 
and  delivered  to  the  company  of  his  friends. 

"On  his  return  home  the  greatest  honors  were 
lavished  upon  him,  a  statute  to  be  erected  at 
(ilympia  was  decreed,  he  was  overwhelmed  with 
substantial  gifts,  he  was  sometimes  even  wor- 
shiped ai  a  god.  A  Greek  recounting  his  honors 
was  sure  to  put  first  in  the  enumeration  a  victory 
at  Olympia,  and  to  be  '  received  like  an  athlete  ' 
lor  any  public  service  was  the  apex  oi  glory  to 
which  any  one  might  aspire.  No  Roman  conquerer 
was  ever  an  object  of  such  veneration." 


A  K  i  11  U  U     JM  c  i!/  H  r>  ix    o     i.  Ill  1  Ji  r-  rv  , 

!  SOME  REMARKABLE  MEN. 

]  Two  Lawyers,  an  Emperor,  and  a  Financier. 

Frederic  Coudert,  the  New  York  lawyer,   who 

shares  with  Joseph  Choate  and  Jas.  C.  Carter  the 

I  leadership  of  the  New  York  bar,  was  asked  by  a 

newspaper  to  name  the  greatest  lawyer  he  had 

known,  and  he  replied : 

Charles  O'Conor  was  the  greatest  lawyer  that 
iny  generation  has  known,  in  one  sense  of  the 
word.  He  was  thoroughly  imbued  and  saturated 
with  the  law,  its  principles,  and  its  philosophy. 
He  exuded  law  learning,  as  some  men  are  said  to 
radiate  gixjdness.  Tlie  reports,  text  books,  treatises, 
briefs,  essays  on  the  subject  of  the  law  which  he 
had  assimilated,  would  in  their  original  form  have 
heated  the  baths  of  some  modern  cities  as  long  as 
the  baths  of  Alexandria  were  kept  in  operation  by 
the  volumes  that  a  ruthless  barb.irian  conqueror 
turned  into  fuel.  To  build  up  a  clean-cut,  tech- 
nical case  was  as  much  an  object  of  love  lo  him  as 
the  erection  of  a  temple  would  have  been  to  an 
architect  of  old  Athens.  Logic  was  his  constant 
companion  and  friend.  Rhetoric  he  looked  on  with 
suspicion,  and  if  at  times  he  did  aliow  himself  to 
be  drawn  away  fiom  the  mathematics  of  his  pro- 
fession, it  was  only  a  short-lived  truancy.  He  did 
sliow  in  these  brief  moments  of  infidelity  to  his 
stern-browed  mistress  that  he  might  enter  the  lists 
with  the  best  sophists  of  them  all  and  gather  laurels 
wiih  them  on  the  slopes  of  Hymettus  or  Parnassus. 
But  he  soon  tired  of  ihe  liowers  that  he  picked  and 
Hung  them  aside,  as  though  weaving  garlands  were 
beneath  his  dignity. 

If,  however,  you  mean  by  the  greatest  lawyer  the 
most  persuasive,  the  most  delightful,  charming, 
fascinating,  and  irresistible  oi  men,  then  you  must 
take  Og'ieu  HotTman.  He  may  not  have  been 
great  at  besieging  strongiiolds.  He  may  not  have 
understood  counterscarps,  circumvallations,  re- 
doubts, and  the  like.  I  really  believe  he  could  not 
have  captured  Aiesia  2,000  years  ago,  as  Cjesar  did, 
but  when  it  came  to  storming  the  jury  box,  to 
sweeping  away  intervening  obstacles  in  spite  of  all 
the  rules  of  war — except  those  that  rested  on  hon- 
orable carriage — Ogden  Hoffman  was  the  chief  of 
them  all.  His  onslaught  was  simply  irresistible. 
He  was  in  the  jury  box  with  the  jurors  telling  them 
what  to  do,  and  they  obeying  him,  before  the  case 
was  out  of  the  Judge's  hands.  He  charmed  men 
from  their  determination,  as  Apollo  with  his  lyre 
drew  the  oaks  by  the  roots  from  their  mother  soil. 
He  hypnotized  and  wrought  a  spell  about  them. 
His  voice  was  like  a  silver  flute  in  the  hands  of  an 
enchanter.  And  it  was  all  done  so  modestly  and 
gently  and  courteously  that  really  it  was  not  fair 
to  the  other  side.  Fortunately  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  nature,  in  giving  Hoffman  such  pos- 
sibilities of  wrong-doing,  liad  limited  his  capacity 
for  mischief  by  a  double  and  very  effective  infliction. 
He  was  lazy  and  he  was  a  gentleman.  He  would 
never  willingly  harm  a  human  being,  even  if  it 
could  be  accomplished  without  labor,  because  he 
was  a  gentleman.  And  as  for  doing  a  wrong  or 
anything  else  to  any  one  where  labor  was  involved 
he  scorned  such  baseness.  He  was  incapable  of 
thus  Hying  in  the  face  of  the  good  fairy  who  had 
lovingly  endowed  him  at  his  birth  with  a  splendid 
fund  of  unconquerable  laziness. 

Charles  A.  Dana  says:  "There  is  a  man  who 
can  write  a  song  and  sing  it  or  play  the  music  of  it. 
He  is  a  yachtsman  and  an  equestrian.  He  can 
talk  rapidly  in  five  modern  languages,  and  read  both 
Greek  and  Latin.  He  can  play  chess  and  poker. 
He  can  paint  pictures  and  criticise  those  of  other 
artists.  He  understands  engineering  and  is  an 
experimenter  in  electricity.  He  is  a  theologian 
and  has  composed  a  prayer.  He  can  command  a 
ship  or  a  regiment,  a  fleet  or  an  arm}'.  He  can 
scare  people.  He  can  make  speeches  that  strike 
the  world.  He  is  a  horse  breeder  and  keeps  a  stud. 
He  can  talk  about  the  art  of  cookery.  He  pos- 
sesses a  literary  taste,  and  has  read  piles  of  books. 
He  is  a  friend  of  peasants  and  monarchs.  He  is 
orthodox  in  religion.  He  quaffs  both  beer  and 
champagne.  He  can  teach  editors  how  to  run  their 
papers,  daily  or  weekly.  He  thrums  the  guitar. 
He  is  rich,  and  the  father  of  a  growing  family,  and 
a  terror  to  his  foes.  Yet  he  is  only  315  ye.irs  old. 
One  would  think  that  he  must  be  a  Chicago  man, 
or  a  Bostonian.  Yet  he  is  not.  There  may  be 
other  interesting  people  in  the  world,  but  they 
pale  their  ineffectual  fires  in  bis  presence,  or  at  the 
mention  of  his  name.  He  is  a  scion  of  the  house 
of  Hohenzollern.  He  is  the  German  Kaiser,  Wil- 
helm  II.,  who,  since  he  was  crowned  between  six 
and  seven  years  ago,  has  kept  all  his  traits,  talents, 
and  powers  on  full  display  before  the  world  and 
Bismarck." 

G.  P.  Morosini,  whom  Jay  Gould  found  a  street 
boot-black  and  raised  by  slow  degrees  to  be  his 
partner,  seems  to  have  been  the  one  tiue  friend  the 
Wizard  made.  Morosini  has  told  the  New  York 
World  some  new  stories  concerning  Gould : 

Jim  Fisk  use<l  to  say  of  Mr.  Gould  that  he  was 


only  three  feet  high,  but  two  feet  of  that  was  his 
head.  Mr.  Gould  was  a  man  of  cool  judgment, 
avoiding  all  excitement,  and  he  took  the  loss  or 
profit  of  a  million  o!  dollars  without  any  apparent 
concern.  Sometimes  when  he  met  heavy  losses  he 
would  say  in  a  jocular  way,  "  it  is  a  good  lesson. 
Once  in  a  while  a  lesson  like  this  cools  one's  spec- 
ulative mind."  But  he  did  not  care  for  many  les- 
sons of  that  sort.  I  remember  once  he  was  short 
of  Pacific  mail  and  stood  to  lose  over  $800,000,  but 
he  did  not  worry,  and  eventually  carried  the  deal 
through  with  a  profit  of  half  a  million  of  dollars. 
He  had  more  nerve  on  the  short  side  of  the  market 
than  on  the  long  side. 

Once  Mr.  Gould  went  down  to  Jim  Fisk's  office 
and  asked  him  what  system  he  had  of  keeping  his 
accounts.  "Oh,  very  simple,  very  simple,"  re- 
plied Fisk;  "same  rule  for  every  one's  account. 
Just  as  soon  as  a  customer  deposits  his  margin  on  a 
trans.iction,  it  is  immediately  divided  among  the 
partners,  so  all  book-keeping  is  avoided.  We  have 
only  been  stuck  onc",  and  that  was  when  an  old 
man  deposited  $10,000  and  then  died  before  he 
could  give  an  order.  We  had  to  refund  that 
money."  Mr.  Gould  would  laugh  heartily  when 
telling  this  story.  All  through  his  life  Mr.  Gould 
treated  tlioce  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  with 
great  consideration.  He  was  a  good-hearted 
man,  liberal  in  his  views,  and  a  very  studious, 
liome-loving  man.  He  found  his  recreation  in 
books  and  works  of  art.  Had  he  been  a  General 
instead  of  a  railroad  President,  he  would  have  been 
the  greatest  General  ever  known.  Ih:  was  a  great 
thinker,  and  when  his  enemies  thought  they  had 
him  he  reallv  had  them. 
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'trevolutionin^l^^o..ade.^n^^;^^^' 

fonrc^nny^trandtheo^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Its  reasons,  w"i^'\  ,  ^Lnfacturing  and  market- 
uLe  part  oi  the  cost  of  "^anuU^Xries,  which  re- 
•ng^  books  is  n^^deup  of  fi^^dcu  g^.  .Qopo  are 
miin  the  same  ^vhelher  ten  o  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
^1,1       The  larger   an  edition  i  ^^^^      y 

l^re  of  the  ^xed  charges  that^each  ^^ 
^,^fv\'^-g"°Siti'orilch  bookjs  slweof  th^ 
Sges'fs  reduced  to  BO  Bmall    n  amou^ 
book  can  be  P™>^"y„ftTe  white  paper,  binding 
over  the  actual  cost  9J  \  ■   ^^ry  to  the  counter. 
aid  handling  from  'f«^°'^r honeycombed  by  a 
Moreover,  the  book  trade   is         .^/  ^  ,„  us, 

most  elaborate,  complicateci,  ^     ,  ^  of  a 

long  before  Sa° J  ra^^g^^ 

this  sensible  Eastern  j     ^^  appreci- 

The  Comtesse  AnnadeBremonMn^j^^^^P^     . 
ative  article  in  .St.  -f^""'"  ,.,.s-  "  She  possesses  the 
te  now  living  in  V'^f  °' 't'tind,  blonde,  with  ban" 
talismanof  beautj'of  a^  are^''^^  .J  ^^^  ^uten  floss 
of  pale  gold,  which  reminao  ^^^j,  gyes  of 

of%ung  corn;  ^t^^f^^rcommon  enough  to  the 
?hat  remarkable  green  hue,  «.  ^^^^^^^  ^      a  , 

Californian  ^l^l?^  Ytherton ,  which  every  one  s 
color,  to  q^»t«  „*;['e  long  in  CaUfornia.  Let  it  be 
eyes  assume  who  live  on  i^n^ent  that  the 

understood  that  th>8  is  no  ^    !  ^j^^t  glorious 

'  ^een-eyed  monster  is  a  nau  ^^  j^._.  ^^  j^^^, 
iJnd.  Still,  ^ere  a  the  wo  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  a 
Atherton,  there  would  be  |0       g^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^  ^ 

supposition.  "  *^iP  ^g  head  and  features,  ma.k 
eyfs,  tbesomewhatclass^che.     ^^  ^^^  .  ^j, 

Mrs.  Atherton  as  a^«^^„,tion,  and  iorce  of 
and  mouth  ^lU  PO^e^^  one  who  is  fifed  to 

character  enough  t°P™"d  eloquence,  whilst  two 
make  a  -""^  lor  wit^°^/ Jder,  and  the  other 
fascinating  l.tt  e  ■"9lf/an  fnUing  of  tender  woman; 
o^er,  the  -;°^«I^e  Sroad  dimple  m  the  chin, 
liness  confirmed  oy  ^   ^       .,,„  p„.,,Wr„- oMr(8,  ha^ 


but  was  to  be  able  ^"^^''''l^tTrAW--<i^  is  com- —-^7::^^... 

subject  of  '"y''^^^'",  f„,nimim,  inhabited   by  ten 
posid  of  steel  '"I'l^/'X^'niUonaires  or  milliard-  | 
tliousand  souls.all  of  t  L^m  nii'i        g_^^^,,  America. 

¥^riS!r^^qr^b»o7tif£, 

«--^=^Sri"^"-:?^^"  ot  n  Pepper 
^^:^^^^^-::i:T.  sail  for  p-^  L.  1^   ^  ^  ^ 

Riidyard  Kipling  ''"^   his  «  j^^^  been  en- 

India  in  tlie  aiil""'"-  J^,^],,^Zi,J, ,  and  we  are 
gaged  to  write  for  '!>«  [i'^l'^j^e  object  of  his  pro- 
fold  on  good  '^fhori  ythat  t  e  o^^l^^^^iai  f„r  this 
jected  visit  to  In'l  a  is  ^^M^^  jg  writing  a  play- 
ipriea  At  present  Mr.  i^'I'""''  ',  t  Bratt  eboro, 
rnewdeparlure  for  the  yomig  man^of^Br._ 
Vermont,  as  Br-mdoT  Mattbexs^  ^.^ 

his  departure  for  In-J'*  ;•;'•, u„^e  of  poems.  His 
new  Jungle  Book  ''^^^^f^'^jf  ^^pubUs'^ed  in  the 
Walking  Vdegale,  w'»^"  ™;  be  included,  as  Mr. 
Christmas  '^^''''''l-V'  ^\' /tor  a  book  on  American 
ICipling  is  re««"-''"?/',Ve„  collection  of  verses  wil 
backwoodshe.  This  "««  \  3triking  change  of 
consist  wholly  of  f,^rXuad8  of  the  barrack-room, 
setting  from  that  of  bis  "^liaus  o  pportunities 

hut  one  that  will  give  even  greater  opp  ^^^^  ^^,   _. 

'°'£:^t^^Si^"s:i^^4mmRSOJi  springs, 

lecturing  ^^^^ '^f^to^^aB  be  goes^^^  ^^  ^'^S^^Zt  '  "■  — "-  ''*<=  ^°»°'^- 

San  Francisco   about  me       Pacific  Coast.     l"rom 

spend  three  °io"''^^°°  o^\\ftra   a,  New  Zealand, 

here  he  intends  go'°8  *°  ;,„  cevlon,  and  make  a 

Tasmania,  then  ^  Colombo  CeyW^.    ^.^^m  there 

tour  of  the  Priueipal  c  ties  oil  ^^  ^^^^^  ^n- 
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.aiefly  to  reading.  ,  •  ,>,  was  sold  in  Lon^ 

A  transcript  of  "Osorio,    which  ^^a«|old^^^^^^ 
don  the  other  day,  has  on  ita  O'a'      p  o  ^^  ^^ 

%  alterations,  ^^'^VTerid^e     On  a  fly-leaf  he  has 
the  handwriting  of  Coleridge.  ^jj^n:  ''A  geo; 

written  down  this  atternpt  at  ^.^  ^^^^^^  ^^ 

SSd^B^^^^-for— ..^^^^^^^^ 

transpire,  i^f°ll°e^ct  of  jades,  and  it  will  cost 
It  is  upon  the  subject  01  J  ^  ^^^  ^^  be  pub- 
£20,000  to  produce.  Only  iw  c  P  ^^^^^^  ,^^ 
lish'ed,  after  ^''icb  the  plates  w^^^^^^  ^  ^^  all 

?h1'i°^'orfargrl?nSts  of  ?he  world." 
^'^ichard  Harding  Dav.^JtPJi;|-^^^^^ 
brothers  in  literature     O"^'  ^pularity  the  other 
a  clue  to  the  source  of  this  unp  F  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

day  when  q^-^st'o^fl  iLhat  y°'^ '^""''^  ^^'^       ?i 
"  ^'^^;'  '-^^ "J-;-^   And   he  ans^wer  came  , promptly, 
Davis's  work         ^°"  Jg   u  ita  success  1 
with  a  cynical  frankness,  _  _,___ 


C     HERRWIANN    &.    CO. 

^      T.^nry  Mlau^aoturlng  Keta.lers  on  t^e^C.ast.^^^^^ 
3.8  :KB^««J J^^X'trated  Catalogue. 


ss  confirmea  oy  -=  "■--  ^    "  ^as 

A  new  college  ma|vz.ne  tbe  Baohd^c^.^/^  .^      ^^^^ 
been  issued  in  New  >ork„^^  are  Walter  Camj 


.,-  Se^n  =  i^S-alsTstnt   are  waller  camp  I 
Spvmour  Wood  and  his  assiswni.  Advisory  j 

InrE.  S.  Martin,  formerly  of  Ig^^^  ^  h.  1 

loard  of  the  new  J?»sa/^^°    j.  Frederic  Kerno-  i 

|ir\^^;anrort^rwe^k.iow^ 
Ko^aboyLodge,  Austen  G^ro^^^^^^ 

Daniel  O.   Ro'^j'^^ies  and^Ienry  E.  Howland.  , 

H^'-'.Vsom:  U^tirtimVago  tbe  newspapers  an- 

runced^ftheAnieric-^^^^^ 

more   or  less   true— o 


ith  a  cynical  :ran.u..       -  j^.^alism, 

Mr.  Stead,  the  ^POf"«  °j^  i^js  fellows  in  Chicago, 
partook  of  the  hospitality  01  msie  ^^^^^^ 

^nd  wrote  a  book  describing  what  h  ^^^^^^  ^         ^^ 

"If  Christ  Came  to  Chicago.  ^^^,;  ^^^ 

"'^;i  sets,  of  -rd"arot^^rp'^-^ose^ 
future  are  being  passed  arouno      ^^^    ^^  ^al 

Marshal  Canrobert,  of  ^^e  ^  ^hort,  and  con- 
McMahon  Thiers «  men^o^^^ithon.  McMahon's 
tain  a  bitter    attack    on  campaigns;  the 

tirst  three  volumes  deal  wu  ^^^^.^g^_ 

I  last  shows  strong  anti  rep  ..^jj^^dle  of 

Albert  Matthews    the  .^'bor  of   ^^^^  ^ 
Papers  and  Kummations      \"jf^  sj     father  of  Mrs 
of  the  literary  weeklies,  is  'j,^     /ghepherd,  and 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Mrs.  Mg^  ^^^  ^ 

Mrs.  Fearing  (^lU.  all  o'  ^   j^g^io^ ,  with  a  pen- 
Matthews  IS  a  lawyer   uy   v 

chant  for  literature.  ^^^  ^f 

Mr.He.ekiah  ^-^^ui^^' cX^"-^'^-  '^^'^^ 

ourney  to  Spam.  ,,  ^^^^  y^ji^^ 

Miss  Winnie  Davis  «  f  g^boo^,^  ^^^^       .^_ 

ftir^liU ^in"  man-r1p°and  nE  Uate  has  been  set 

for  its  publication.  millionaire  owner  of 

John  Brisben  Xt-'n.,^^^onrsUrt  a  weekly 

rwSapS'artSSrof  Uar,..'.  Weekly. 
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ARTMUK       McJiVVKK'is     LJiXTiSU. 


A  SON  OF  THE  WILDERNESS. 

BY   t..IL»EUT   fARKEK. 

Bachette  told  the  story  to  Medallion  and  the  little 
chemist's  wife  on  Sunday  after  mass,  and  because 
he  was  vain  of  bis  English  he  forsook  bis  own 
tOQgae  and  paid  tribute  to  the  Anglo-tjaxon. 

"Ah,  she  was  so  purty,  that  Norinne,  when  she 
drive  through  the  parishes  all  twelve  days,  after 
the  wedding,  a  dance  every  night,  and  her  eyes  and 
cheeks  on  lire  all  the  time.  And  Bargon,  by  gosh ! 
that  Bargon,  he  have  a  pair  of  shoulders  like  a 
wall,  and  five  bunder'  dollars  and  a  horse  and 
wagon.  By  gosh !  I  say  that  time,  'Bargon  he 
have  put  a  belt  round  the  world  and  buckle  it  tight 
to  him— all  right,  ver'  good.'  I  say  to  him :  'Bargon, 
what  you  do  when  you  get  ver'  rich  out  on  the 
Souris  River?'  He  laugh  and  throw  up  his  hands, 
for  he  have  not  many  words  any  kind.  And  the 
damn  little  dwarf  Parpan,  he  say:  'He  will  have 
flowers  on  the  table  and  ice  on  the  butter,  and  a 
wheel  in  his  head.' 

"And  Bargon  laugh  and  say:  'I  will  have  plenty 
for  my  friends  to  eat  and  drink  and  a  ver'  fine  time.' 

"  'Good  I'  we  all  say,  'by  gosh  1' 

"So  they  make  the  trip  through  twelve  parish, 
and  the  fiddles  go  all  the  time,  and  I  am  what  you 
say  best  man,  by  gosh  !  with  Bargon,  and  I  go  all 
the  time,  and  Lucette  Dargois,  she  go  with  me  and 
her  brother — holy  I  what  an  eye  had  she  in  lier 
head  I  As  we  go  we  sing  a  song  joli,  and  there  is  no 
one  sing  so  better  as  Norinne : 

"  'C'est  la  belle  Francoise, 

Allons  gai, 
C'est  la  belle  Francoise, 
Qui  veut  se  niarier. 

Ma  luron  lurette. 
Qui  veut  se  marier. 
Ma  luron  lure.' 

"Ver'  good,  by  gosh!  Norinne  and  Bargon  they 
go  out  to  the  Souris  and  Bargon  have  a  bunder' 
acre,  and  he  put  up  a  house  and  a  shed  not  ver'  big, 
and  he  carry  his  head  high  and  his  shoulders  like  a 
wall,  yes,  yes.  First  year  it  is  pretty  good  time, 
and  Norinne's  checks — ah,  like  an  apple,  and  bime- 
by  a  baby  laugh  up  at  Bargon  from  Norinne's  lap. 
I  am  on  the  Souris  then  at  a  sawmill,  and  on  Sun- 
day sometime  I  go  up  to  see  Bargon  and  Norinne. 
I  think  that  baby  is  so  damn  funn ;  I  laugh  and 
pinch  his  nose;  his  name  is  Marie,  and  I  say  I 
marry  him   pretty  quick    some  day.       We    have 

Elenty  hot  cake,  and  beans  and  pork,  and  a  little 
ow-you-are  from  a  jug  behind  the  door. 

"Next  year  it  is  not  so  good.  There  is  a  bad  crop 
and  hard  times,  and  Bargon  he  owe  two  bunder' 
dollar,  and  he  pay  interest.  Norinne,  she  do  all 
the  work,  and  that  little  Marie,  there  is  damn  fanny 
in  him,  and  Norinne,  she  keep  go,  go,  all  the  time, 
early  and  late,  and  she  get  ver'  thin  and  quiet.  So 
I  go  up  from  the  mill  more  times,  and  I  bring  fol- 
loTs  for  that  Marie,  for  you  know  I  said  I  go  to 
marry  him  some  day.  And  when  I  see  how  Bargon 
shoulders  stoop  and  his  eye  get  dull,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  jug  behind  the  door,  I  fetch  a  horn 
with  me,  and  my  fiddle,  and,  by  gosh!  there  is 
happy  sit-you-down.  I  make  Bargon  sing  'La 
Belle  Francoise,'  and  then  just  before  I  go,  I  make 
them  laugh,  for  I  stand  by  the  cradle  and  I  sing  to 
that  Marie : 

"  'Adieu,  belle  Francoise; 

Allons  gai  I 
Adieu,  belle  Francoise; 
Moi  je  te  marierai. 

Ma  lui'on  lurette, 
Moi  je  te  marierai, 
Ma  luron  lure.' 

"So;  and  another  year  it  go  along,  and  Bargon 
he  know  that,  if  there  come  bad  crop  it  is  good-by- 
my-lover  with  biniselves.  He  owe  two  bunder' 
and  fifty  dollar.  It  is  the  Spring  at  Easter,  and  I 
go  up  to  him  and  Norinne,  for  there  is  no  mass, 
and  Pontiac  is  too  far  away.  We  stand  at  the  door 
and  look  out,  and  all  the  prairie  is  green,  and  the 
sun  stand  up  high  like  a  light  on  a  pole,  and  the 
birds  fly  by  ver'  busy  looking  for  the  summer  and 
the  prairie  flower. 

"  'Bargon,'  I  say — and  I  give  him  a  horn  of  old 
rye — 'here's  to  le  bon  Dieul' 

"  '  Le  bon  Dieu,  and  a  good  harvest,'  he  say. 

"  I  hear  some  one  give  a  long  breath  behind,  and 
I  look  round;  but,  no!  it  is  Norinne  with  a  smile 
— for  she  never  grumbles — by  gosh !  What  pretty 
eyes  she  have  in  her  head  !  She  have  that  Marie 
in  her  arms,  and  I  say  to  Bargon  it  is  like  the 
Madonna  in  the  Notre  Dame  at  Montreal.  He  nod 
his  head.  '  C  'est  le  bon  Dieu — it  is  the  good  God,' 
he  say. 

"  Before  I  go  I  take  a  piece  of  palm — it  come 
from  the  Notre  Dame;  it  is  all  bless  by  the  Pope — 
and  I  nail  it  to  the  door  of  the  house.  '  For  luck,' 
I  say.  Then  I  laugh,  and  I  speak  out  to  the 
prairie:  'Come  along,  good  summer;  come  along, 
good  crop ;  come  two  bunder'  and  fifty  dollars  for 


Gal  Hargon,'  ver'  quiet.  I  give  Norinne  twenty 
dollar,  but  she  will  not  take  him.  '  For  Marie,' 
then  I  say ;  '  I  go  to  marry  him,  bimeby.'  But  she 
say,  "Keep  it  and  give  to  Marie  yourself,  some 
day.' 

"  She  smile  at  me,  then  sh'i  have  a  little  tear  in 
her  eye,  and  she  nod  to  where  Bargon  stand  out- 
side, and  she  say:  'If  this  summer  go  wrong,  it 
will  kill  him.  He  work  and  work  and  fret  and 
worry  for  me  and  Marie,  and  sometimes  he  just  sit 
and  look  at  me  and  say  not  a  word.' 

"  I  say  to  her  that  there  will  be  good  crop,  and 
next  year  we  will  be  ver'  happy.  So,  the  time  go 
on,  and  I  send  up  a  little  snack  of  pork  and 
molass'  and  tabac,  and  sugar  and  tea,  and  I  get  a 
letter  from  Bargon  bimeby,  and  he  s.iy  that  every- 
thing go  right,  he  think,  tiiis  sunmier.  He  say  I 
must  come  up.  It  is  not  damn  easy  to  go  in  the 
summer,  when  the  mill  run  niglit  and  day,  but  I 
say  I  will  go. 

"When  I  get  up  to  Bargon's  I  laugh,  for  all  the 
bunder'  acre  is  ver'  fine,  and  Bargon  stand  in  the 
door  and  stretch  out  his  hand,  and  say :  '  Rachette, 
there  is  six  bunder'  dollar  for  me.'  I  nod  my 
head,  and  fetch  out  a  horn,  and  he  have  one,  his 
eyes  all  bright  like  a  lime  kiln.  He  is  thin  and 
square,  and  his  beard  grow  ver'  thick  and  rough 
and  long,  and  his  hands  are  like  planks.  Norinne, 
she  is  ver'  happy,  too,  and  Marie  bite  on  my  finger, 
and  I  give  her  a  sugar  stick  to  suck. 

"Bimeby  Norinne  say  to  me,  ver'  soft:  'If  a 
hailstorm  or  a  hot  wind  come,  that  is  the  end  of  it 
all,  and  of  my  poor  Gal.' 

"What  I  do?  I  laugh  and  I  ketch  Marie  under 
the  arms,  and  I  sit  down  and  I  put  him  on  my  foot, 
and  I  sing  that  damn  funny  English  soni; — '  Here 
We  Go  to  Banbury  Cross.'  And  I  say :  '  It  will  be 
all  as  happy  as  Marie  pretty  quick.  Bargon  he 
will  have  six  hunder'  dollar,  and  you  a  new  dress 
and  a  hired  girl  to  help  you.' 

"  But  all  the  time  that  day,  I  think  about  a  hail- 
storm or  a  hot  wind  whenever  I  look  out  upon  that 
bunder'  acre  farm.  It  is  so  beautiful,  as  you  can 
guess — the  wheat,  the  barley,  the  corn,  the  pota- 
toes, the  turnip,  all  green  like  sea  water,  and 
pigeons  and  wild  ducks  flying  up  and  down,  and 
the  horse  and  the  ox  standing  in  a  field  ver'  com- 
ver'ble. 

"  We  have  good  time  that  day,  and  go  to  bed  all 
happy  that  night.  I  get  up  at  5  o'clock,  and  I  go 
out.  Bargon  stand  there  looking  out  'm  his  field 
with  the  horse  bridle  in  his  hand.  '  The  air  not 
feel  right,'  he  say  to  me.  I  think  the  same,  but  I 
say  to  him :  '  Your  head  not  feel  right — him  too 
soft.'  He  shake  his  head  and  go  down  to  the  field 
for  bis  horse  and  ox,  and  hitch  them  up  together, 
and  go  to  work  making  a  road. 

"It  is  about  10  o'clock,  when  the  damn  thing 
come.  Puff !  go  a  hot  splash  of  air  in  my  face,  and 
then  I  know  that  it  is  all  up  with  Gal  Bargon.  A 
month  after  it  is  no  matter,  for  the  grain  is  ripe 
then,  but  now,  when  it  is  green,  it  is  sure  death  to 
it  all.  I  turn  sick  in  my  stomacli,  and  I  turn 
round  and  see  Norinne  stand  in  the  door,  all  white, 
and  she  make  her  baud  go  like  that,  like  she  push 
back  that  hot  wind. 

"•  Where  is  Gal?  '  she  say;  'I  must  go  to  him.' 
'No,'  I  say;  'I  will  fetch  him.  You  stay  with 
Marie.'  Then  I  go  ver'  quick  for  Gal,  and  I  find 
him,  his  hands  all  shut  like  that!  and  he  shake 
them  at  the  sky,  and  he  say  not  a  word,  but  his 
face  it  go  wild,  and  his  eyes  spin  round  in  his 
head.  1  put  my  hand  on  his  arm  and  say  :  '  Come 
home,  Gal.  Come  home,  and  speak  kind  to  Nor- 
inne and  Marie.' 

"  I  can  see  that  hot  wind  lean  down  and  twist 
the  grain  about — a  damn  devil  thing  from  the 
Arzone  desert  down  South.  I  take  Gal  back  home, 
and  we  sit  there  all  day,  and  all  the  ne.^'  day  and  a 
little  more,  and  when  we  have  look  enouah  there 
is  no  grain  on  that  bunder'  acre  farm — only  a  dry- 
up  prairie,  all  gray  and  limp.  My  skin  is  bake 
and  rough,  but  when  I  look  at  Gal  Bargon  I  know 
that  his  heart  is  dry  like  a  bone,  and,  as  Parpan 
say  that  time,  he  have  a  wheel  in  his  head.  Nor- 
inne she  is  quiet,  and  she  sit  with  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  and  give  him  Marie  to  hold. 

"  But  it  is  no  good,  it  is  all  over.  So  I  say :  '  Let 
us  go  back  to  Pontiac.  What  is  the  good  for  to  be 
rich?    Let  us  be  poor  and  happy  once  more.' 

"  And  Norinne  she  look  glad,  and  go'  up  and  say : 
'  \'"es,  let  us  go  back.*  But  all  at  once  she  sit  down 
with  Marie  in  her  arms  and  cry — by  gosh  !  I  never 
see  a  woman  cry  like  that. 

"  So  we  st:u't  back  for  Pontiac  with  the  horseand 
the  ox  and  some  pork  and  bread  and  molass'.  But 
Gal  Bargon  never  bold  up  his  head,  but  go  silent, 
silent,  and  he  not  sleep  at  night.  And  one  night 
he  walk  away,  on  the  prairie,  and  when  he  come 
back  he  have  a  great  pain.  So  he  lie  down,  and  we 
sit  by  him,  and  he  die.  But  once  he  whisper  to 
me,  and  Norinne  not  hear :  '  You  say  you  will 
marry  him,  Rachette?  '     .Vnd  I  say,  '  I  will.' 

"  '  C'est  le  bon  Dieu ! '  he  say  at  the  last,  but  he 
say  it  with  a  little  laugh.  I  think  he  have  a  wheel 
in  his  h'jad.  But  bimeby,  yeste'day,  Norinne  and 
Marie  and  I  come  to  Pontiac." 

The  little  ihemist's  wife  dried  her  eyes,  and 
Medallion  said  in  French :    "Poor  Norinne!    Poor 


Norinne!  And  so,  Rachette,  you  are  going  to 
marry  Marie,  by  and  by?  "  There  was  a  quizzi- 
cal look  in  Medallion's  eyes. 

Rachette  threw  up  his  chin  a  little.  "I'm  going 
to  marry  Norinne  on  New  Y'ear's  Day,"  he  said, 

"By  gosh!  poor  Norinne,"  said  .Medallion,  in  a 
queer  sort  of  tone.  "  It  is  the  way  of  the  world," 
he  added.  "I'll  wait  for  Marie  myself."  And  it 
looks  as  if  he  meant  to,  for  she  has  no  better  friend, 
.Vnd  he  talks  to  her  much  of  Bargon,  of  which  her 
mother  is  glad,  for  there  is  but  one  great  love  in  a 
woman's  life.  All  others  have  different  names  and 
meanings. — New  York  World. 


Mauvais',  709  Market  St.     .Sheet  Music  at  half- 
price.    Pianos:  Decker  &  Son  ;  Marshall  &  Wendell. 
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DUNHAM,  CARRIGAN  &  HAYDEN  CO. 

Incorporated  February  7th  1888. 
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NEW    YORK    OFFICE: 
10  7     CHAMBERS    STREET. 


Order  to   Show  Cause    Why   Order  of  Sale  of  Real 
Estate  Should  Not  Be  Made. 

In  the  Superior  Court  of  the  County  of  Alameda,  State  of 
Calift.rnia. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Estate  of  J.  B.  Whitoomb,  deceased. 

It  appearing  to  the  t,aid  Court  by  the  petition  pre- 
sented and  filed  Mnv  Ist.  1^95.  by  F.  K.  Wiilteomb,  the  admin- 
istrator of  ihe  Estate  of  J.  B.  Whitcomb,  deceased,  prayine 
for  an  order  of  sale  of  real  estate,  that  it  is  necessary  to  sell 
the  whole  or  some  portion  of  the  real  estate  belonging  to 
the  estate  of  said  deceased,  to  pay  the  debts  outstanding 
against  the  said  deceased,  and  the  debts,  expenses,  and 
charecs  of  administration: 

It  is  therefore  ordered  that  all  persons  interested  in  the 
estate  of  said  deceased  appear  before  said  Superior  Court  on 
Monday,  the  first  dav  of  July.  a.  d.,  1895,  at  lOo'cliCk  a.  m., 
of  said  day.  at  the  Court-room  of  said  Court,  iJtpartraeut 
No.  4,  at  the  Court-house  in  tne  City  of  Oakland,  then  and 
there  to  show  ciiuse  why  an  order  should  not  be  granted  to 
the  administrator  to  sell  so  much  of  said  real  estate  as  shall 
be  necessary,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  order  be  published  four 
successive  weeks  in  the  Berkeley  Daily  Advocate,  a  news- 
paper printed  and  published  in  said  Alameda  County,  and 
also  in  "Arthur  McEwen'b  Lkttbr,"  a  newspaper  printed 
and  published  weekly  iu  the  City  and<'ountyof  Sau  Fran- 
cisco. And  yood  cause  appearing  therefor,  it  is  further  or- 
<iered  that  the  order  to  show  cause  why  an  order  should  not 
be  granted  t..>  sell  said  real  estate  and  requiring  publication 
thereof,  which  order   was   made  herein  and  dated  May  3, 


NOTICE    TO   CREDITORS. 

Estate  of  Patrick  Meehan,  deceased. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned,  Administrator 
with  tho  Will  Annexed,  of  the  Estate  of  the  said  deceased, 
to  the  Creditors  of ,  and  all  persons  having  claims  against, 
the  said  deceased,  to  exhibit  them  with  the  necessary 
vouchers,  within  four  (4)  months  after  the  first  publication 
of  this  notice,  to  the  sal-i  administrator  at  his  offices,  319 
Pine  street.  Han  Francisco,  California,  the  same  being  his 
place  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  said  estate 
in  the  City  and  County  of  dan  Francisco,  dtate  of  California 

A.  C.  FREESE, 
Administrator  with  the  wUl  annexed, of  the  Estate  of  Patrick 

Meehan,  deceased. 

Dated  at  San  Fraucisco,  May  15. 1895. 

J.  D.  Sullivan,  Attorney  for  Administrator, 

3iy  Pine  street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


ORUKK    TO     SHOW     CAUSE. 

In  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Oily  and  County  of  San  Fran- 


veriBed.  praying  for  an  order  and  decree  of  this  Court  that 
the  administrator  of  said  estate  be  directed  and  authorized 
to  convey  to  him,  said  Moffett,  that  certain  real  estate  of 
said  estate  situate  in  the  town  of  Beriteley,  County  of  Ala- 
meda, and  more  particularly  described  (a  aaid  petition,  it  is 
therefore  ordered  by  the  said  Court  that  Tuesday  the  4th 
day  of  June,  1895,  at  10  o'clock  A.  m.  on  said  day,  be  and 
hereby  is  the  time,  and  the  Court-room  of  said  Superior 
Court  Department  No.  10  thereof,  at  the  New  City  Hall  in 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  be  and  hereby  is  the 
place,  appointed  for  hearing  said  petition;  and  that  notice 
thereof  be  published  at  least  four  successive  weeks  before 
such  hearing  in  the  Arthub  McEwen's  Letter  a  news- 
paper printed  and  publ  ished  in  said  Ci  ty  and  County  of  San 
Francisco. 

It  is  further  ordered  by  said  Court  that  all  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  estate  of  said  deceased  appear  before  said 
Superior  Court  at  said  time  and  place  aforesaid,  to  show 
cause  why  such  order  and  decree  of  this  Court  should  not 
be  granted  to  said  Moffett,  directing  and  authorizing  the 
conveyance  of  said  real  estate  to  said  Moffett. 

Dated  May  3,  1895. 

CHARLES  W.  SLACK, 
Judge  of  Suoerior  Court. 

Beatty  &  Beatty,  Attorneys  for  Petitioner. 


HER  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

"  Jack,"  Baid  I,  "  tell  me  about  the  silver  ques- 
tion." 

"  What  are  you  bothering  your  head  with  that 
for?"  Jack  asked. 

"Well,"  I  replied,  "  I  read  all  about  it  in  all  the 
newspapers;  they  say  it's  going  to  bo  the  great 
political  issue  in  the  next  election ;  the  weeklies 
are  filled  with  cartoons  and  jokes  about  it;  so  I 
think  I  ought  to  get  posted." 

"  It  can't  do  you  any  good,  Betty,  to  worry  about 
free  silver  and  all  that  truck.  You  can't  vote  and 
you  ought  to  consider  yourself  lucky  that  you  don't 
have  to  show  some  knowledge  on  these  questions." 

"  That's  true,  I  don't  vote  and  I  don't  want  to, 
but,  heavens  and  earth,  I  have  to  read  the  papers, 
dou't  1?  Ai\A  1  really  want  to  know  something  of 
what  I  am  reading  about.  Tell  me — what's  all  the 
row  about?" 

"My  dear  girl,  don't  start  a  discussion.  I'm 
tired  to-night,"  answered  Jack,  with  rather  a  petu- 
lant tossing  of  the  head  and  knitting  of  the  brows. 
"  Isn't  it  enough  for  me  to  be  bored  with  the  thing 
in  the  papers  and  in  the  streets  and  in  the  clubs 
without  having  you  talk  about  it  at  home?  By 
Jove,  I'll  take  to  going  to  church  pretty  soon  if  this 
infernal  discussion  keeps  up. " 

"I'm  sure  I  didn't  know  it  was  such  a  bore. 
Jack,"  I  soothingly  replied.  "But  you  know  it's 
awful  to  hear  people  talking  about  a  thing  that 
seems  to  be  the  lad  of  the  day  and  not  be  able  to 
say  a  word.  Now,  over  at  Sue's  the  other  night, 
Fred  and  that  New  York  man,  you  know,  .Stewart, 
got  into  the  most  exciting  discussion,  and  I  had  to 
sit  there  like  the  lone  fisherman  and  say  nothing." 

Jack  here  resorted  to  cheap  cynicism  to  avoid  me 
by  remarking  that  no  woman  was  ever  injured  by 
the  exercise  of  such  self-restraint.  But  I  was  seek- 
ing information  and  was  not  to  be  led  aside. 

"Are  you  a  gold  man  or  a  silver  man?"  I  asked, 
peremptorily. 

"  I'm  both,"  he  answered. 

"  Both!     Why,  how  can  you  be  both?  " 

"  I'm  a  bimet'alist,"  he  replied. 

"  What  does  that  mean?" 

"  I  want  gold  and  silver  and  as  much  of  them  as 
I  can  get." 

"  Don't  fool,  Jack.  I  know  you  want  money,  but 
do  you  want  the  United  States  to  favor  the  one  kind 
of  money  or  the  other?" 

"  You  are  getting  beyond  your  depth,  Betty,  my 
dear.  I  want  all  the  gold  and  all  the  silver  coined 
into  money.  We  can't  have  too  much  of  a  good 
thing,  you  know." 

That  struck  me  as  quite  reasonable,  and  I  asked 
what  possible  objection  there  could  be  to  that. 

"  Well,  you  see,  the  gold  bugs  say  that  if  we  coin 
all  the  silver  we  can  get,  the  gold  will  all  leave  the 
country,  and  that  would  play  smash." 

"  Where  would  the  gold  go?  "  I  asked. 

"  To  Europe." 

"  But  I've  heard  you  say  that  it  is  going  there 
now  all  the  time." 

"  Betty,  you  really  can't  understand  these 
things,  it's  bad  enough  for  men  to  have  to  worry 
themselves  over  such  confounded  problems." 

"  That's  justit,"  I  said ;  "  I  don't  understand  and 
I  want  to.  You  say  if  all  the  silver  is  made  inlo 
money  all  the  gold  will  go  to  Europe." 

"  No,  i  don't  say  any  such  thing !  The  gold  bugs 
say  that." 

"Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure;  the  gold  bugs  say  that. 
Now,  you  say  it  won't.  Well,  ho\y  do  you  know  it 
won't?" 

"  How  do  I  know  it  won't?  Because  we'll  keep 
them  both  here,  gold  and  silver,  don't  you  see?"  " 

"But  you  say  gold  is  going  out  now  all  the 
time" — 

"  We  can't  stop  that  because  we  owe  the  money. 
But  we  can  make  more  money  to  use  ourselves  and 
bring  good  times  again,"  said  Jack,  with  something 
of  hope  in  his  face. 

"  i  see,"  I  said ;  "  you  will  coin  all  the  gold  and 
all  the  silver,  and  the  gold  you'll  pay  your  debts 
with,  and  the  silver  you'll  just  have  in  your  pocket 
to  buy  things." 

"No,  no.  You  see,  there's  not  enough  gold  to  go 
round.  That  makes  prices  low,  and  that  meaus 
bad  times.  So  we  want  all  the  silver  sent  to  the 
mint  a  d  coined,  so  that  prices  will  be  good." 

"But  I  just  don't  see  why  you  should  want 
prices  any  higher,"  I  innocently  answered.  "  The 
lower  things  are,  the  happier  I  am." 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  rather  sneeringly,  "  but  it 
doesn't  make  any  difference  how  low  they  are  if 
you  haven't  got  any  money  to  buy  with,  does  it?" 

"Of  course  not.  But  we  have  some  kind  of 
money  now,  don  t  we?  I  thought  silver  money 
was  just  as  good  as  gold." 

"  it  is,  only  there  is  a  monopoly  of  gold,  the 
very  rich  men,  the  iiothschiids  and  all  those  peo- 
ple control  it,  and  that  makes  it  harder  to  get.  It 
is  growing  in  value  all  the  time." 

'i'hat  statement  let  in  a  great  flood  of  light  on  my 
poor  bewildered  mind.    I  was  really  in  an  awful 


state.  I  didn't  know  where  I  was.  Jack  had  ex- 
plained the  thing  to  me,  but  somehow  I  couldn't 
quite  understand.  But  when  he  said  that  the 
millionaires  had  a  monopoly  of  it,  and  it  was  get- 
ting more  valuable  all  the  time,  I  thought  1  saw 
the  whole  thing.  1  had  been  very  serious  before, 
but  now  I  smiled  on  Jack  as  I  said : 

"  1  see  it  all  now.  The  millionaires  have  got  the 
gold,  and  you  want  some  other  kind  of  money  that 
they  don't  want," 

"  Not  at  all.  Oh,  mydeargirl,  whyunder  heaven 
did  you  ever  start  this  nonsense?  We  don't  want 
a  kind  of  money  that  they  don't  want;  we  want  a 
kind  of  money  that  they  can't  get.  Can't  you  see 
the  diffeieuce?" 

"  Please  don't  be  cross  with  me.  Jack.  I  thought 
I  saw  what  you  meant,"  I  replied,  rather  crest- 
fallen. "  You  don't  want  a  kind  of  money  that 
they  don't  want,  but  you  do  want  a  kind  of  money 
that  they  can't  get;  is  that  right?" 

"  Yes." 

"Well,  why  can't  they  get  any  kind  they 
want?  " 

"  There's  too  much  silver  for  them  to  get  it  all." 

"  But,  supposing  they  did?  " 

"Supposing  they  did.  Then  if  they  tried  to 
make  silver  too  high,  why,  we'd  have  gold,  don't 
you  see?  " 

"  Supposing  they  got  both?" 

"  But  they  couldn't." 

"  Supposing  they  did,  though?  " 

"  What's  the  use  of  supposing  a  ridiculous  thing 
like  that?    i  tell  you,  they  don't  want  silver." 

"But,  Jack,  you  said  a  little  while  ago  that  they 
did  want  silver,  but  they  couldn't  get  it." 

"Not  at  alii  Not  at  all  I  Uon't  misconstrue 
what  I  say.  I  said  that  the  millionaires  —  the 
liothschilds — didn't  want  silver  as  money,  because 
they  had  a  monopoly  of  the  gold,  and  it  kept  going 
up  iu  price  all  the  time.  Now,  we  want  to  make  a 
kind  of  monopoly  in  silver  that  will  make  sdver 
higher  and  break  the  goUl  monopoly.  There  it  is 
in  a  nutshell." 

It  no  doubt  was  all  very  clear  to  Jack,  but  some- 
how I  couldn't  make  it  out.  so  I  asked  : 

"If  both  are  high  what  good  will  that  do?  Will 
silver  money  be  any  easier  to  get  when  it's  high 
than  when  it's  low?" 

"  Holy  smoke !"  Jack  exclaimed.  "  You're  worse 
than  a  gold  bug.  What  is  it  a  certain  b jok  says 
about  those  who  will  not  see?  Haven't  i  explained 
that  if  we  have  free  silver  there  will  be  plenty  of 
money,  because  .any  man  can  take  silver  to  the 
mint  and  have  it  made  into  dollars.  Then  we'll 
have  times  just  like  those  in  the  early  days  of  Cali- 
fornia when  money  was  plenty.  The  price  of 
wiieat  would  go  up  and  the  farmer  would  have 
money  to  pay  his  mortgages,  and  there'd  be  luis  of 
business  for  everybody,  and  good  wages,  and  im- 
provements of  all  kinds.  We  never  will  have  good 
times  till  we  h.ave  free  silver."  And  Jack  leaned 
hack  believing  that  he  iiad  said  the  final  word. 

"But,"  I  modestly  queried,  "supposing  the 
Roth.-childs  got  all  the  silver  too?" 

"By  Jupiter,"  yelled  Jack,  "I'm  not  going  to 
try  and  explain  this  thin^  to  you  any  more.  I've 
told  you  many  a  time  that  women  have  no  reason- 
ing faculty  and  you've  proved  it  again  to-night. 
This  thing  has  got  to  stop.  Supposing,  supposing, 
supposing — great  heavens,  why  don't  you  suppose 
the  sun  will  burn  out?  Why  don't  you  suppose 
that  the  ocean  will  sweep  us  all  away?  Supposing — 
supposing" —  Then  he  hesitated  tor  a  moment, 
and  in  a  calmer  tone  went  on  :  *'  Betty,  you  know 
something  about  bonnets,  and  macaroni,  and 
novels,  and  crab  salad,  but  you  take  my  advice  and 
don't  try  to  know  anything  about  the  silver  ques- 
tion. Don't  read  about  it,  don't  think  about  it, 
and  above  all  don't  talk  to  me  about  it,  for  if  you 
do,  by  all  that's  sacred,  I'll  get  a  divorce  on  the 
ground  of  cruelty.  You  simply  cannot  understand 
it.  if  anybody  asks  you  how  you  stand  on  the 
money  question,  just   ay  you're  for  silver." 

Now,  wasn't  that  sensible?  Betty. 


DHEsm  BUi^oii  imim  vintages 

Gold  Medal,  Paris  Exposition,  1889. 

NOTICE     TO     CONSUMERS. 

The  C.  A.  Wetmore  Company,  The  Bowen  Company  and 
Cresta  Blanca  Souvenir  Vintages  have  consolidated  and  will 
bereatter  do  business  under  the  name  of  WETMORE- 
BOV?EN  COMPANY.  The  labels  ot  the  C.  A.  Wetmore 
Company  will  be  discontinued  and  all  our  Sauternes  and 
Clarets  will  bear  the  Cresta  Blanca  labels.  By  this  amal- 
gamation we  have  secured  all  of  the  vintages  of  Cresta 
Blanca  for  1889  to  1894  and  only  the  oldest  wines  will  be 
bottled. 

WETMORE-BOWEy    COMPANY, 

140  MONTGOMERY  STREET.  Under  Occidental  Hotel. 

Bottling  Cellars ;  Cor.  Larkln  and  McAllister  Sts. 


S150   for   a   Summer   Home. 

Bcauti/ul  lots,  50x160  each,  at  Alto  on  the  North  Paclflc 
Coaht  Railway,  only  40  minvltta'  ride  from  San  FrancUco,  for 
ttll5U,  iu  easy  monthly  paynienta.  No  Saloons  or  other 
Nuisances  Allowed.    For  Maps  and  full  particulars,  apply 

JOOST    &    WOOLLEY, 
4  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  FraDciaco. 


AI^USEMENTS. 

The  Frawley  company  filled  the  Columbia  Hall 
last  week  with  "All  the  Comforts  of  Home."  Tnis 
comedy  of  Gillette's,  like  many  otliers  of  our 
modern,  well-bred  comedies,  relies  on  an  altogether 
impossible  first  incident  upon  which  subsequent 
humorous  situations  are  b.tsed.  If  one  takes  for 
granted  .Mr.  Pettibone's  peculiarly  active  jealousy 
and  his  nephew's  lodging-house  scheme,  the  other 
things  might  have  happened,  although  chances  are 
against  it. 

Phosa  McAllister  carried  off  the  honors  last 
week.  She  played  the  part  of  Mrs.  Bender  with 
an  uncompromising  dignity,  a  righteou"?,  suspicious 
severity,  that  was  funnier  than  all  of  iVawley's  and 
Leslie's  mad  rushes  up  and  down-stairs.  Miss 
McAllister  made  a  very  natural  looking  Mrs.  Bend- 
er, and  her  acting  was  even  and  truthful. 

Frawley  is  out  of  ills  element  in  such  effervescent 
comedy.  Whenever  there  is  a  bit  of  serious  act- 
ing, he  does  it  very  well ;  but  his  Alfred  Hastings 
is  unintelligible  at  times,  not  at  all  humorous,  and 
always  uninteresting.  The  fault  lies  in  Mr.  Fraw- 
ley's  lack  of  facial  acting  and  in  a  certain  heaviness 
of  mind  and  body  which  makes  Alfred  Hastings  a 
spectator  of,  rather  than  an  actor  in,  the  surprising 
doings  in  Mr.  Pettibone's  bouse. 

Blakemore  is  very  good  as  Mr.  Theodore  Bender, 
and  Blanche  Bates  is  a  girlish  and  pleasing  Evan- 
geline. Belle  Archer's  madonna-like  face  and  pret- 
ty, serious  eyes  were  not  made  to  portray  the 
frivolous,  disingenuous  Fid  Oritanski.  Hope'Eoss, 
with  her  piquant  face  and  her  animation  in  voice 
and  gesture,  would  have  been  better  cast  for  the 
role. 

Next  week's  play  at  the  Columbia  will  be  Sidney 
Grundy's  comedy  "Arabian  Nights,"  which  had  a 
very  successful  run  in  London  on  its  first  produc- 
tion and  later  in  New  York.  One  reason  for  the 
probable  success  of  next  week's  engagement  is  that 
the  Columbia  is  the  only  one  of  the  b-tter  class 
theatres  which  will  be  open.  Mr.  Blakemore  and 
Phosa  McAllister  have  the  principal  parts  iu 
Grundy's  bright  comedy.  Hope  Koss,  Belle  Archer, 
Mr.  Frawley,  and  Mr.  Leslie  also  appear.  In  the 
curtain-raiser,  "The  Pictui-e,"  Blanche  Bates  plays 
the  role  she  created,  that  of  Mrs.  Willoughby. 

Ysaye  gives  two  concerts  this  week  at  the  Cali- 
fornia, on  Friday  night  and  a  Saturday  matinee. 
The  California  closes  after  this  to  re-open  June  24. 

The  Baldwin  management  announces  another 
week  of  the  Liliputians,  wiih  matinees  on  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday.  The  engagement  has  been  a 
very  successful  one, 

MlEIAM   MiCHELSON. 


"  Ma,"  said  a  discouraged  urchin,  "  I  ain't  going 
to  school  any  more."  "  Why,  dear?  "  tenderly  in- 
quired his  mother.  "  'Cause  'taint  any  use.  I  can 
never  learn  to  spell.  The  teacher  keeps  changing 
the  words  every  day." 

CHAS.   A.   WETMORE'S    WINES. 
To  the  Piihlic: 

I  desire  to  make  known  that  I  have  removed  my 
place  of  business  to  No.  67  California  Market,  in 
order  to  come  into  close  connection  with  consumers 
and  to  provide  easy  and  prompt  methods  for 
sampling  and  distribution  of  all  brands  of  Cresta 
Blanca  Wines  and  selected  wines  under  my  Ama- 
pola  Club  trade  mark.  The  Amapola  Club  Cafe  in 
connection  with  this  depot  is  already  the  most 
popular  down-town  place  for  breakfast,  lunches 
and  dinners.  Sample  wines  served  in  decanters 
for  fifteen  cents,  .'^alads  with  finest  oil  dressing  a 
specially.  Families,  restaurants,  hotels  and  grocers 
supplied.    Call  and  see  me. 

CHAS.  A.  WETMORE. 

Telephone  No.  Main  5940. 


pELL  AND  DEVISADERO  STS.— FINE  7  AND 
8  room  flats,  corner  Fell  and  Devisadero; 
reached  by  three  lines  of  cars;  new;  sanitary 
plumbing;  rents  low.  Apply  at  room  6,  fifth  floor, 
222  Sansome  street. 


SWAIN'S  RESTAURANT, 

213  Sutter  Street. 

Ladies  will  lind  no  more  desirable  place  for  luncheon 
than  our  dining-room,  which  is  unexcelled  in  its  appoint- 
ments and  cuisine. 


THE  NEW  WOMAN  IN  OFFICE. 

Incidenta  of  a  Day  in   the   City  Hall   When    Women 
Get  Into  Politics. 

[From  the  Call,  June  1,  1901.) 

The  Solid  Eight  still  controls  tlie  Supervisors. 
Supervisor  Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson,  speaking  (or 
herself  and  the  other  mentibers  of  the  combine,  yes- 
terday said:  "I  tee  no  reason  why  the  four  men 
in  the  Board  f hould  hav.-  anything  to  say  about 
the  appointment  of  prosecuting  attornej'S,  or,  for 
that  matter,  any  otlier  of  tlie  appointments.  Do 
you  Ihink  that  if  a  maj  rity  of  men  had  been  elect- 
ed they  would  liave  consulted  the  women?  Hard- 
ly! The  responsibility  is  upon  us,  and  we  do  not 
purpose  being  interfered  with.  We  ha\e  alrealy 
given  them  two  of  the  jiuiitors  and  an  elevator 
man.  and  we  think  that  is  quite  enough.  This  is  a 
country  where  the  majority  rules." 

On  l>eing  asked  whom  she  favored  for  prosecut- 
ing attorneys  in  the  Police  Courts,  .Supervisor  Stet- 
son answered:  "I  wish  it  understood  that  I  am 
urging  no  candidates  for  any  of  these  places.  Mrs. 
Hallihan,  who  hn.s  a  very  large  circle  of  friends  in 
my  ward,  and  did  excellent  work  for  our  ticket  at 
the  last  election,  has  asked  me  to  nominate  her  in 
the  caucus,  and,  of  course,  I  shall  do  so.  But  this 
does  not  bind  the  rest  of  the  I'.oard  to  vote  for  her. 
llrs.  Siiaghetti  is  very  popular,  and  as  Supervisor 
Gaden  wants  her  appointed,  I  shall  favor  the  ap-  |  greatest  cases  evenieard  in7i  Camornircourt  have 

pomtmcnt.    Supervisor  1-oltz  savs  that  there  is  no 

harder  woiker  in  her  distrii:t  than  Jliss  Oppen- 
beimcr — you  know  she  and  Mrs.  Foltz  carried  the 
gas-house  district— and  I  think  Miss  Oppenhcimer 
will  have  one  of  the  places.  There  will  be  no 
trouble.  We  understand  each  oth-r  penectly.  All 
we  desire  to  do  is  what  is  best  for  the  citv." 

Supervisor  Stetson  denies  the  storv  that  is  going 
about  town  that  one  of  the  Solid  Eight,  on  being 
told  that  the  inmates  of  the  Countv  Hospital 
couldn't  get  enough  muth  and  milk,  a'sked  inno- 
cently why  they  didn't  try  ham  and  egijs. 

Police  Officer  Mary  Kelly  and  her  beau  had  a  row, 
and  the  latter  appeared  before  the  Police  Commis- 
sioners yesterday  to  lodge  complaint  against  Ollicer 
Mary.  It  appears  that  Miss  Kelly's  'oeau,  who  is  a 
cook  in  a  Pacific  avenue  residence,  has  been  flirting 
with  the  nursemaid  iu  the  house.  For  several 
evenings  past  Officer  Mary  waited  an  hour  on  the 
corner  for  her  cook,  but  he  didn't  appear.  Anger- 
ed at  this,  she  made  use  of  her  exceptional  detec- 
tive ability,  and  soon  discovered  the  nursemaid  in 
the  case.  Tuesday  evening  the  met  the  two  to- 
gether on  Van  Ness  avenue,  and  drawing  her  club, 
struck  the  nursemaid  over  the  head  several  times, 
injuring  her  severely.  When  the  man  interfered. 
Officer  Mary  pulled  her  pistol  and  arretted  him  for 
resisting  an  olficer.  The  case  was  dismissed  in  the 
Police  Court,  with  a  severe  reprimand  to  the  young 
man  and  a  warning  not  to  let  such  a  thing  happen 
again.  M'hen  the  facts  were  laid  before  the  Police 
Commissioners,    Commi-sioner    Laura    de    Force 

Gordon  at  once  moved  that  the  charge  against  Olfi-  -  , „,._ 

cer  Mary  Kelly  be  dismissed,  on  the  ground  that     Coffey  has   learned   the  ait  of  keeping  thines 

it.K:1.i    it    .. .:..!.,      t...^..    1 4L^i     Al,_      -  III      .  hin^cflf       o.wl       AT^r.        r»'/-l^ n *  ■,  °  .- 


Buckley  at  this  time,  and,  feeling  his  way  to  the 
table  on  which  the  Mayor  stood,  he  put  one  arm 
about  her,  and  with  the  other  felt  his  way  out  of 
the  room,  .is  soon  as  she  was  landed  safely  in  the 
hall  the  Mayor  broke  into  that  sweet  smile  which 
was  so  helpful  during  the  election,  and  poured  out 
her  blessings  on  her  "  savior's  "  head.  "Ask  any- 
thing in  my  gift,  and  it  is  yours,"  she  said  to  the 
embarrassed  Jlr.  Buckley.  With  that  gallantry 
which  this  great  politici.m  has  been  noted  for  since 
women  came  to  vote,  Mr.  Buckley  replied:  "  This 
is  the  proudest  moment  of  my  life.  As  a  humble 
citizen,  I  have  done  what  I  could  to  save  our  im- 
periled city."  But  the  Mayor  learned  later  that 
Mr.  Buckley  h.id  some  friends  he  would  like  to 
phice  in  the  str,>et  department,  and  she  at  once 
saw  the  superintendent  about  the  matter  and  made 
the  necessary  arraneements.  "  It  will  be  so  nice 
to  surprise  him,  won't  it?  "  she  said,  as  the  super- 
intendent sealed  the  letter  asking  Mr.  Buckley  to 
name  ten  members  of  the  department.  Investiga- 
tion m  the  Mayor's  office  revealed  no  mouse,  and 
no  hole  through  one  could  gain  access.  But  the 
Mayor  is  certain  she  suw  it  run  right  for  her.  At 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Boar<l  of  .Supervisors,  the 
Mayor  says,  she  will  have  a  .Mouse  Trapper  ap- 
pointed. Mr.  Alexander  Baillam  is  spoken  of  for 
the  place. 

Happy  Judge  Coffey !  For  twenty  vears  now  he 
has  been  an  ornament  to  the  bench.  '  Some  uf  the 
greatest  cases  ever  heard  in  a  California  court  have 
been  tried  before  him,  and  never  a  word  has  been 
said  reflecting  on  his  honor.  He  has  guarded  well 
the  interests  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  and 
kept  in  check  the  rapacity  of  the  predatory  attor- 
ney. Witii  the  respect  of  the  community  and  the 
proud  consciousness  that  he  had  acted  always  as  a 
conscientious  and  honorable  man  should.  Judge 
Coffey  had  much  to  make  him  happv.  Neve"!-- 
theless,  his  life  was  a  solitary  and  lonesone  one. 
He  went  from  his  lonely  room  to  his  bench,  and 
back  again  from  the  bench  to  his  lonely  room- 
such  was  his  life. 

But  henceforward  things  will  be  different. 

Those  who  have  been  much  in  Judge  Coffev's  de- 
partment lately  have  noticed  that  there  was  a 
kindlier  light  in  his  eye,  and  he  was  much  more 
generous  in  the  way  of  fees  to  attorneys  for  absent 
heirs.  In  the  lost  week  alone  he  has  inissed  three 
good  opportunities  to  say  clever  things  at  the  ex- 
pense of  young  attorne}'?. 

.Mrs.  O'Conuell  is  remarked  by  all  who  enter 
Judge  Coffey's  court-room  as  an  exceptionallv fine- 
looking  woman— in  fact,  the  handsomest  in  the 
Hall.  She  is  a  widow,  and  has  two  line  children— 
a  boy  and  a  girl.  As  she  says  herself,  she  has  a 
neat  bit  of  property,  and  needn't  work  if  she  didn't 
like  to.  She  has  made  a  most  excellent  clerk- 
prompt,  attentive,  and  gracious  to  all.  Since  she 
came  to  the  desk,  there  liave  been  many  members 
of  the  bar  who  appeared  to  have  far  more  prtictice 
in  the  Probate  Department  than  the  records  gave 
evidence  of.  But  Judge  Coffey  alone  gained  a 
smile  from  her  Few  iuiauined  how  warm  the 
friendsliip  between  the  two   had  prown.    Jud^e 


while  it  might  have  been  that  the  oflicer  was  e.\- 
ceeding  her  duty  in  laying  hands  upon  the  nurse- 
maid, it  was  evident  from  the  man's  own  statement 
that  he  had  tried  to  interfere  with  the  ollicer  who 
thought  she  was  doing  her  duty.  There  was  some 
opposition  by  Commissioner  Gunst,  but  the  com- 
promise was  suggested  that  the  officer's  beat  be 
changed  to  avoid  further  trouble,  and  with  this 
amendment  Mrs.  Gordon's  motion  carried. 

There  was  quite  an  exciting  session  of  the  City 
Hall  Commission  yesterday  afternoon.  Mayor 
Sarah  Cooper  was  in  the  chair,  and  the  question  of 
completing  the  tower  was  under  discussion,  when 
a  mouse  ran  out  from  a  corner  and  made  for  Mrs. 
Cooper.  Forgetting  altogether  that  she  no  longer 
wore  skirts,  the  worthy  Mavor  gave  a  shriek  and 
clambered  up  on  top  of  the  table.  Attorney  Emily 
Pitt  Stevens,  who  was  present  representing  the 
Misses  Smoothey  and  (iraball  in  their  claim  against 
the  city,  jumped  on  the  window  ledge,  presenting 
a  fane  view  of  the  new  style  of  Lyons'  quick -fit 
trouserettes.  The  only  man  in  the  room  was  Mr. 
Christopher  Buckley,  who,  according  to  Mavor 
Cooper,  has  been  very  nice  about  things,  and  is 
really  not  a  bad  man  at  all.  To  Mr.  Buckley  the 
Mayor  and  the  at'orney  appealed  to  "kill  the  awful 
thing,"  but  Mr.  Buckley,  owing  to  a  ceitain  physi- 
cal defect,  could  bo  of  no  assistance.  Mayor 
Cooper's  shrieks  brought  several  clerks,  who  were 
taking  afternoon  tea  in  the  yard,  to  her  assistance 
but  as  soon  as  they  opened  the  door  and  the  Mavor 
cried  "Mouse  I  "  they  rushed  down  the  hall  sho'ut- 
ing:  "Who'll  help  the  Mayor?"  " Get  a  flat- 
iron,  somebody  I  "  and  other  such  bits  of  pleadii  g 
and  advice.  By  this  time  Attorney  Stevens  had 
reached  down  and  lifted  the  window,  at  peril  of  her 
life,  and  dropped  on  the  grass  below.  .Seeing  her- 
self deserted,  the  Mayor's  cries  grew  more  heart- 
rending, until  the  poor  lady  went  into  an  hysterical 
^t  of  crj'ing.    A  happy  thought  occurred  to  Mr. 


himself,  and  Mrs.  O'Connell  was  a  widow.  But 
the  clerk  was  not  in  court  yesterday.  Judge  Cof- 
fey announced  at  noon  that  he  would  take  a  two 
weeks'  vacation  at  once,  and  all  matters  would  go 
to  another  department.  Last  evening,  in  the  pie"s- 
ence  of  a  few  friends.  Clerk  O'Connell  and  Judge 
Coffey  were  married,  and  this  morning  they  leave 

for  San  Kafael.    Judge  Coffey  remains  true  to  his  .- 

reputation  as  the  protector  of  the  widow  and  the     '^^f  '^hild  as  long  as  she  lives, 
orphan.  ^Voman's  sphere  is  whatever  she  can  make  it 

On  hearing  of  this  marriage.  Supervisor  Stetson         "'  .... 


SAID  AT  THE  WOMAN'S  CONGRESS. 

Indifference   is   the  only  thing  that  can  kill  an 
idea. 
There  is  no  all-bad  nor  all-good  in  human  nature. 
Iu  the  new  hcjme  the  man  and  the  woman  will 
be  equal  politically,  socially,  and  morally. 

The  time  has  come  when  a  ten-thousand  dollar 
woman  will  not  marry  a  ten-cent  man. 
To-day  is  a  belter  ilay  than  yesterday. 
You  cannot  properly  keep  house  without  knowing 
something  outsiiie  of  it. 

Woman  lias  bei-n  taught  that  the  highest  virtue 
is  to  get  things  cheap. 

Innocence  is  freedom  from  sin,  not  freedom  from 
knowledge. 

The  bachelor  girls,  the  women  who  do  not  marry 
and  will  not  m::rry,  are  those  who  have  the  highest 
ideal  of  matrimony. 

The  time  is  coming  when  a  housewife  will  pride 
herself  less  upon  her  jellies  and  jams  than  upon  her 
knowledge  of  hygienic  cooking. 

To-day  women  would  dress  as  they  ought  if  they 
were  not  such  cowards. 

Girls  break  down  from  under-exercise,  not  from 
over-study. 

When  our  shoes  and  our  waists  are  larger,  we'll 
have  better  heads. 
Let  us  cease  railing  and  begin  to  think. 
Emancipate  the  mother,   enfranchise  her,  and 
pa'riotism  will  take  care  of  itself. 

Our  men  are  so  much  better  than  their  laws  that 

we  have  never  learned  how  bad  our  laws  are. 

The  almshouse  is  the  misfit  parlor  of  humanity. 

Let  us  not  waste  our  breath  on  the  bad  thin  js  of 

the  past,  but  turn  our  face  towards  the  good  thi:  i^ 

of  the  future.  "^ 

The  religion  which  is  all  for  the  next  world  and 

none  for  this  is  good  for  neither. 

Tlie  nurse's  cap  and  apron  on  the  street  is  a  dis- 
grace to  American  mothers. 

We  don't  know  our  own  business;  the  best  cooks 
up  to  now  have  been  men. 

If  a  man  were  conducting  a  stock  farm  and  half 
his  cattle  died,  he'd  conclude  there  was  something 
the  matter  with  his  process.  Half  the  children 
born  to  us  die,  but  we  do  nothing  about  it. 

It's  a  proud  position  for  any  woman— to  hold 
Susan  B.  Anthony's  bonnet. 

One  mother  calls  her  child  an  angel,  "  too  sweet 
for  anything,"  another  says  hers  is  a  fiend.  To 
call  the  child  an  angel  will  not  make  him  one,  but 
to  call  him  a  liend  is  one  of  the  ways  of  developing 
the  devil's  characteristics. 

A  day  of  judgment  arrives  to  every  one  who  sine 
against  his  liver. 

If  man  will  clear  up  and  wipe  dishes,  we'll  call 
the  thing  square. 

The  new  woman  is  like  the  old  except  that  she's 
using  her  brain  as  well  as  her  heart. 
1  believe  in  the  equality  of  girl  and  boy  babies 
M'e  must  wait,  and  we  must  work. 
If  you  want  to  elevate  domestic  service,  elevate 
the  head  of  it. 

There  are  women  who  are  not  willing  to  do  even 
the  sensible  things,  if  there  not  some  women  on 
their  streets  doing  the  sime  thing. 

The  woman  of  the  past  had  to  do  with  a  tyrant. 
The  woman  of  the  future  will  be  a  companion  to 


said:  "If  the  administration  had  done  nothing 
else,  this  event  is  certainly  sulficient  to  commend 
it  to  the  people."  A  member  of  the  Portia  Club 
claims  that  before  his  marriage  Judge  Coffey,  wrote 
a  letter  denying  that  he  had  ever  spoken  disrespect- 
fully of  women  clients.  L. 


THEY  ADVERTISE  IN  THE  -LETTER:' 

S  IN  Fk.vncisco,  May  29,  1895. 
Arthur  McEwen't  Letter,  City — 

Gentlemen:  Where  is  your  circulation  a(.f  We 
are  agreeably  annoyed  with  letters  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing: 

McBBAY,  Shoshone  Co.,  Idaho,! 
May  22,  1895.     ) 
Wetmore-Bowea  Co.,  140  Montgomery  St., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. — 
Deab  Sirs:    Kindly  send  me  your  price-list  of 
"Cresta  Blanca"  vintages,  as  advertised  in   Mc- 
Ewen'i  Letter.     Yours  truly, 

B.    H.    HlLLABD. 

Trusting  you  will  not  advance  our  rates  of  ad- 
vertising, we  are  very  truly  yours, 

Wetmorb-Bowen  Company, 
Chas.  E.  Bowbn.  Manager, 


There  are  as  many  female  fools  as  male  fools. 

It  is  our  business  as  women  to  see  that  the  world 
IS  better  fed  than  it  is  now. 

No  one  thinks  home  is  less  home  because  we 
no  longer  make  our  own  soap,  but  we  still  do  think 
It  isn  t  home  unless  we  cook  our  dinner  there. 

Set  free  the  mothers  of  the  world  to  attend  to 
their  children. 

Home  is  a  place  to  go  to  when  your  work  is  done. 

Conscience  is  cut  iu  two  bv  the  blade  of  competi- 
tion .  ■  "^ 

Mamma  has  no  right  to  be  busy  in  any  way 
which  takes  her  from  her  child. 

It's  not  enough  in  this  wicked  world  to  be  good  • 
you  must  be  good  for  something  politically. 

It  will  be  belter  for  the  world  when  Csesar's 
wife's  husband  must  be  above  suspicion. 

Women  worked  thousands  of  years  before  men 
did. 

I  have  pitied  men,  and  been  sorry  for  them,  that 
the  world  has  given  them  a  lower  standard  of  mo- 
rality than  women's. 

The  tap-root  of  all  the  injustices  to  woman  is  her 
disfranchisement. 

GEOROE    FAIR, 

Member  of  the  Sao  Francisco  Produce  Exchauge  and  fall 
Board  correspoiidince  sollcUed  with  ownerB  and  reutcra 
ol  Grain  WHrehoUBe..  Market  Advices  furnished.  Uouutry 
mercrianlB  liav  ug  Urain  and  other  agricultural  products  to 
dispose  ol.  lor  their  customers,  are  cordially  invited  to  call 
at  Bdvertihers  offlce,  centrally  Icculed  in  MercbanU'  Kx- 
change  Baildlug,  room  «,  (  alllornla  street 


ARTHUR    McEWEN'8    LETTER. 


THB   RACONTEUR. 

A  writer  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  telle  a  story  of 
a  friend  of  bis,  Jack  Negly,  a  Cumberland  moun- 
tain farmer,  which  ia  of  wide  application  these 
hard  times.  The  writer  had  lent  Jack  a  few  dol- 
lars, with  which  to  buy  a  pair  of  ateera,  and  had 
received  from  him  many  viKits  of  apology;  for  Jack 
was  an  honest  man,  and  did  not  enjoy  being  in 
debt.  He  was  a  renter,  and  at  least  every  othef 
season  hewa.s  occupying  a  different  farm.  By  my 
advice,  he  had  moved  the  year  before  into  an  en- 
tirely new  field,  a  dozen  miles  from  his  usual 
haunts,  and  I  had  not  seen  him  for  several  months. 
When  I  did  see  him,  at  last,  it  was  by  accident,  as 
business  called  me  into  hie  neighborhood.  As  I 
rode  past  his  place  he  hailed  me  from  tlie  corn- 
iieUl  and  came  out  to  the  fence.  "Heilo,"  I  ex- 
claimed, "  is  this  your  farm?"  "Yes,  and  I  jist 
come  over  to  tell  you,  colonel,  I'll  be  ready  to  pay 
part  of  that  claim  uv  your'e  afore  long."  "You 
must  be  doing  well?  "  ''  I  think  I'm  doing  fust 
rate,  and  I'm  powerful  obleegi-d  to  you,  colonel,  fer 
headin'  me  this  way."  "  Are  you  making  any 
money?"  Jim's  face  brightened  perceptibly. 
"No,  i  ain't,  colonel,"  he  replied,  hopefully;  "  but 
I'm  losin'  it  slower'n  I  ever  done  in  my  lite  afore." 

Zanewill,  the  English  novelist,  was  recently  in 
Perth  and  had  several  timusing  experiences,  among 
them  this,  which  he  tells :  "  I  was  puzzling  over  a 
grimy  statue  when  accosted  by  a  liare-footed  news- 
boy, with  his  raucous  cry  of 'Hair-r-ald,  Glasgow 
Hair-r-ald !  '  'I'll  take  one,'  quoth  I,  'if  you'll 
tell  me  whose  statue  that  is.*  '  'Tis  Kabbie  liurna,' 
replied  he,  on  the  nail.  '  Thank  you,'  said  I,  tak- 
ing the  paper.  'And  what  did  lie  do  to  deserve  a 
statue?'  My  newsboy  scratched  his  head.  Per- 
ceiving his  embarrassment,  a  party  of  his  friends 
down  the  street  called  out  in  stentorian  chorus, 
'  Ay,  'tis  Rabbie  Burns.'  '  But  what  did  he  do  to 
deserve  the  statue?'  I  tliundered  back.  They 
hung  their  heads.  At  last  my  newsboy  recovei-ed 
himself;  his  face  brightened.  '  Well,' said  I  again, 
'  what  did  he  do  to  deserve  the  statue?  '  '  He 
deed!  'answered  the  intelligent  little  man." 

On  one  of  the  old  stage  routes  of  eastern  Maine 
was  a  jolly  driver  whose  habit  of  stammering  was 
the  occasion  of  some  innocent  amusement  on  the 
part  of  his  friends.  One  day  hia  lumbering  coach 
was  stopped  by  a  foot-passenger  wlio  inquired  th^ 
way  to  the  next  town.  The  driver  attempted  to 
tell  him,  but  no  words  came.  At  last,  waving  his 
hand  desperately  toward  a  fork  in  the  road,  he 
said:  "T-t-trybbth  roads,  and  you'll  I'-get  there 
'fore  I  c-can  t-tell  you."  On  another  occasion  he 
was  helping  au  uncomfortably  stout  man  into  the 
coach.  The  man  was  so  large  that  there  was  more 
or  less  delay  in  finding  him  sufficient  room.  Ir- 
ritated by  the  attention  he  had  attracted,  the  pas- 
senger exclaimed,  in  imitation  of  the  driver: 
"There  !  s-tart  up  your  old  b-b-bean-pot  of  a 
t-team."  "AH  r-ready,  n-now,  sir — we've  g-got 
the  p-pork  in !  "  was  the  laughing  reply. 

Once  when  the  late  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public waa  visiting  Corot,  the  great  landscape 
painter,  the  artist  was  found  just  putting  the  finish- 
ing touches  to  au  exquisite  picture.  AI.  Casimir- 
Perier  was  so  charmed  with  the  work  that  he  im- 
mediately offered  to  buy  it.  Corot  replied  that  lie 
could  have  it  on  one  condition — namely,  that  M. 
Casimir-Perier  should  pay  the  butcher'a  and 
baker's  bills  of  Millet.  Ready  assent  was,  of  course, 
given.  When  the  bills  were  presented,  it  was 
found  that  they  had  been  runnirg  for  twelve  years, 
and  amounted  to  forty-six  thousand  francs.  M. 
Casimir-Perier,  however,  was  true  to  hia  agree- 
ment, and  now  has  his  reward.  His  picture  to-day 
is  worth  three  times  the  sum  paid  for  it. 

Whenever  Norman  Gale,  the  poet,  happens  up 
to  London,  he  makes  a  point  of  avoiding  invita- 
tions to  social  "  functions."  But  the  other  day  he 
was  captured  and  carried  off  to  a  "  literary  lecep- 
tion."  "How  did  you  like  it?"  a  friend  asked, 
after  the  event.  "I  didn't  stop  long,"  said  he. 
"Why?"  "There  was  a  great  crush,  to  iDegia 
with,  and  I  don't  like  crushes.  I  was  wedged  in 
the  crowd  alongside  a  young  lady  witli  whom  I 
ventured  to  open  conversation.  I  said  something, 
I  forget  what,  about  the  weather.  '  Yes,  it's  dread- 
fully cold,'  she  replied,  'and  one  feels  it  standing 
at  the  wings  in  tights.'  Then  I  went  home  won- 
dering what  kind  of  an  author  she  could  be." 

An  exchange  tells  a  story  which  may  be  taken  as 
a  fresh  manifestation  of  a  certain  well  known 
Scotch  characteristic:  Upon  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  appointed  col- 
onel-in-chief of  the  Royal  .'-cots  Greys.  Whilst 
dressing  for  dinner  an  enthusiastic  subaltern  com- 
municated the  information  to  his  soldier- servant. 
"Donald,"  he  said,  "  have  you  heard  that  the  new 
Emperor  of  Russia  has  been  appointed  colonel  of 
the  regiment?"    "Indeed,  eirl"  replied  Donald. 


"  It  is  a  vera  prood  thing."  Then,  after  a  pause, 
he  inquired :  ''  Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  will  he  he  able 
to  keep  both  places?  " 

William  IV.  once  extricated  himself  from  a  diffi- 
cultyaftera  bad  bn'ak.  "Takeaway ihat marine," 
said  his  Majesty  to  a  waiter,  pointing  to  an  empty 
bottle  which  stood  upon  the  table.  "That  ma- 
rine I  "  said  a  colonel  of  the  marines,  who  was 
present.  "  Does  your  -Majesty  compare  an  empty 
bottle  to  a  marine?"  "  Yes,"  replied  the  king, 
pulling  himself  together,  "I  mean  to  say  it  has 
none  its  duty  once,  and  is  ready  to  do  it  again." 

A  youth  to  fortune  anrl  to  fame  unknown  sent 
Dum.as  the  manuscript  of  a  ne.v  play,  asking  the 
great  dramatist  to  become  his  collabtirateur.  Du- 
mas waa  for  a  moment  petrilied.  Then  he  seized 
his  pen,  and  replied  :  "  How  dare  you,  sir,  propose 
to  yoke  together  a  horse  and  an  ass?"  'The  au- 
thor, by  return  of  post,  wrote:  "How  dare  you, 
sir,  call  me  a  horse?"  Dumas,  by  next  mail: 
"  Send  me  your  play,  my  friend." 

A  Britiab  soldier,  who  wore  a  Waterloo  medal, 
was  accosted  by  a  French  grenadier  wearing  on  his 
breast  the  badge  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  which  ia 
of  much  superior  intrinsic  value.  Looking  at  the 
Waterloo  .soldier,  the  Frenchman  observed,  with  a 
sneer,  that  his  medal  did  not  cost  hia  goverr.ment 
more  than  a  few  sous.  "  No,"  rejilied  tlie  English- 
man, "  but  it  cost  yoitr  country  a  Nopuleon," 

Some  time  ago  the  Prince  of  Wales  visited  a 
factory  where  a  great  number  of  men  were  em- 
ployed. The  Prince  asked  one  of  the  workmen: 
"  What  wages  do  you  receive  here?  "  "  Well,"  re- 
plied the  honest  workman,  scratching  his  head  and 
partially  lifting  his  cap  with  the  same  hand,  "  that 
depends  on  what  they  is.  A  chap  like  you  would 
get  about  eighteen  bob  a  week." 

A  Columbia  College  professor  and  a  New  York 
writer  were  discussing  various  social  theories, 
among  them  socialism,  when  at  last  the  writer 
said,  "Now,  frankly,  my  dear  fellow,  what  real  ob- 
jection have  you  to  socialism  as  a  system?"  To 
which  the  professor  replied:  "Unly  "the  same  ob- 
jection that  I  have  to  walking  down  Fifth  avenue 
wearing  a  bright  green  necktie." 

The  Duke  of  Wharyon,  having  introduced  a 
Scripture  story  into  one  of  his  f-peeches  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  was  asked  by  a  right  reverend 
prehite  when  he  should  have  done  preaching. 
"When  I  am  made  a  bishop,  my  Lord,"  was  the 
reply. 

Professor  Blackie  waa  one  day  walking  near 
Aberdeen,  when  he  met  a  well  known  "  natural." 
"  Pray,"  said  the  pr-.fessor,  "  how  long  can  a  man 
live  without  brains?  "  "I  dinna  ken,"  said  Jem- 
my, scratching  his  head;  "  how  auld  are  ye?  " 

The  Duke  de  Duras,  observing  Descartes  seated 
one  day  at  a  luxurious  table,  cried  out:  "What! 
do  philosophers  indulge  in  dainties?"  "Why 
not?"  exclaimed  Descartes.  "Do  you  think  Na- 
ture produced  all  her  good  things  for  fools?  " 


Opener. 

CHARLES  LYONS.  London  Tailor, 

Makes  fine  Tailoring  equal  to  the  finest  made  in  the 
country  at  one-half  the  price?  charged  by  Credit  Tailors. 
Samples  and  self-measurements  free  by  mail.  1212  to 
1218  U'Avket  St.,  ii02  Kearny  «f.,  and 
i}OH  Mavkft  St, 


HUDSON  HIVER  OVElNS  AN'J   CLEANING  WORKS. 

409  Sdtter  St.  Telefhonk  5309. 

Ladies'  Ball  and  Paity  Dresses  cleaned  with  greatest  care. 
Gents'  Coats,  Vests  and  Puntd  Cleaned,  Dyed,  and  Re- 
paired in  Best  Style  at  Lowest  Price's. 


Carpets  cleaned*  3c 


Kenovatlugr  a  Specialty. 


LACE  CURTAINS  AND   BLANKETS  CLEANED. 

Goods  called  for  and  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  City  free 

ol  charge. 


LE  ROY  a.  H.IEVEY. 


OWABD  E.  WRIGHT. 


LE  ROY  G.  HARVEY  &  00. 

SIS  MONTGOMERY  .JTKEET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,       ■         -         •         CALIFOENIA. 

REAL  ESTATE,  IJiSHRAHCE,  FINANCIAL  Kmm. 

Dealers    In    FIRSi-CLASS    LOANS,    REALTY 

BONDS,  and  CORPORATION  SECURITIES. 

RENTS  COLLECTED  and  entire  charge 

taken  of  Property. 


SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO. 


%.  I  LIIILE,  Sectetaii, 


JMEBICIIH  eHilK  mill  TfiOSI  COMPHHy,  Iteasorer, 


SUBSCRIPTION     DEPARTMENT 


OFFICE  OP 


O.  P.  VON  RHEIN  &  CO. 


No.  513  CALIFOKHIA  StHBET,  SAN)  FBAIICISCO,  CAL. 


THE  SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO.  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  acquired  the  charter  granted  to 
Adolph  Sutro,  Esq.,  for  a  road,  starting  from 
the  corner  of  Central  Avenue  and  Geary 
Street,  and  running  thence  on  Central  Avenue 
to  Washington  Street,  First  Avenue,  Clement 
Street  and  Point  Lobos  Avenue  to  the  Cliff, 
with  a  branch  line  to  the  Park. 


THE   PEOPLE'S    ROAD. 


The   Capital   Stock    is    divided    into   forty 
thousand  (40,000)  shares. 


At    $10    a    share,     payable     In     6 
Install  menta. 


There  are  to  be  NO  bonds  I     NO  debts  I 

NO  watered  stock  I 


Pabseogerb  over  tblu  I'oad  admitted  FREE  toSiltro  Uelgbta 
and^tb*  Cliff,  aod  ou  fipeolul  term!*  to  The  Eutro  Batbu. 


ARTHUR     McEWEN'8     LETTER. 


A  DIFFERENCE  IN  DIGESTION. 

'  All's  for  the  worst  on  this  sorry  sphere, 
Man's  is  a  span  of  martyrdom. 
Worry  and  woe  from  birtli  to  bier: 
Life's  a  march  to  a  muffled  drum." 
'  All's  for  the  best  whate'er  may  come, 
Bid  the  querulous  tongue  be  mute. 
Cover  the  face  that's  gray  and  glum : 
Life's  a  dance  to  fiddle  and  flute." 

'  Vain  and  vext  is  our  brief  career, 
Rarely  we  pluclt  the  coveted  plum. 
However  we  plod  and  persevere : 
Life's  march  lo  a  muffled  drum." 
'  Only  the  craven  souls  succumb. 

Who  tends  the  flower  shall  taste  the  fruit ; 
What  is  success  but  labor's  Funi? 
Life's  a  dance  to  fiddle  and  flute." 

'  Upon  our  board,  uncharmed  by  cheer. 
Never  of  comfort  falls  a  crumb; 
Friends?  they're  all  of  them  insincere: 
Life's  a  niarcti  to  a  mudled  drum." 
■  Nav,  for  the  hand  of  an  honest  chum, 
The  heart  of  a  maid  beyond  dispute, 
Love's  are  the  sweetest  airs  to  hum : 
Life's  a  dance  to  fiddle  and  flute." 

ENVoy. 
'  Fate,  thy  bondage  is  burdensome, 

Life's  a  march  to  a  muffled  drum." 
'  Fortune,  we  bid  thee  come  at  our  suit : 
Life's  a  danca  to  fiddle  and  fiute." 

—London  World. 


SONNETS  BY  EUGENE  LEE-HAMILTON. 

A    FLIGHT  FHOM    GLORY. 

Once,  from  the  parapet  of  gems  and  glow. 
An  angel  said,  "  0  God,  the  heart  grows  cold 
On  these  eternal  battlements  of  gold. 

Where  all  is  pure,  but  cold  as  virgin  snow. 

Here  sobs  are  never  heard;  no  salt  tears  flow; 
Here  there  are  none  to  help — nor  sick  nor  old; 
No  wrong  to  fight,  no  justice  to  uphold: 

Grant  me  Thy  leave  to  live  man's  life  below." 

"And  then  annihilation?"  God  replied. 
"Yes,"  saiil  the  Angel,  "even  that  dread  price; 
For  earthly  tears  are  worth  eten^al  night." 

"Then  go,"  said  God.     The  Angel  opened  wide 
His  dazzling  wings,  gazed  back  on  Heaven  thrice, 
.■\nd  plunged  forever  from  the  walls  of  Light. 

THE   RING   OF   FAU8TC8. 

There  is  a  tale  of  Faustus— that  one  day 
Lucretia  the  Venetian,  then  Ids  love, 
Had.  while  he  slept,  the  rashness  to  remove 

His  magic  ring,  when  fair  as  a  god  he  lay; 

And  tliat  a  sudden,  liorrible  decay 
O'erj-pread  his  face;  a  hundred  wrinkles  wove 
Their  network  on  his  cheek;  while  she  above 

His  slumber  crouched,  and  watched  him  shrivel 
away. 

There  is  upon  Life's  hand  a  magic  ring — 
The  ring  of  Faith-inGood,  Life's  gold  of  gold; 

Ilemove  it  not,  lest  all  Life's  charms  take  wing; 
Remove  it  not,  lest  straightway  you  behold 

Lite's  cheeks  fall  in,  and  every  earthly  thing 
Grow  all  at  once  unutterablv  old. 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE, 

Friedlander,  G.jtHr.b  &  Co., Lessees  and  Managen 

Every  Evening,  lucludin?  Sunday.    Matineo  Saturday. 


READ    OUR    PRICES. 
XlKht,  l^,  25,  SO,  and  70  cents.      Matinee,  15,  25,  and  50  cents. 


AKOTHF.R   GREAT   COMEDY   BILL. 

OOMMBNCINQ      tvIONDAY.    JUNK    3rd, 

The  beautiful  One-Act  Comedietta  entitled. 

"THE     PICTURE," 

And  Sydney  Grundy's  great  farcical  play  In  three  acts, 

THE    ARABIAN    NIGHTS. 

JUNE  JOth Great  Production  of  "  MOTHB.' 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 


AL.  HAVMAS  &  CO..  (Incorporated) 


EXTRA. 


EXTRA. 


On  accuuDt  of  the  great  bucccu  of  tbe  famous)  aod  only 

LILIPUTIANS 

In  the  gorgeous  ctpeclacular  extravaganza, 

UF>    TO    DAXS. 

The  engagement  has  been   EXTENDED   ONE    WEEK. 

__„_„___  t  Last  two  Hatlnpes  Wi-dnesday  and  Saturday. 

REllbKfiER  !  tAST    PERFORMANCE     SITNDAT     EVENINt. 

""""""""  <  lUNE    8TH. 


RIDING   ACADEMY. 


COMPETENT    INSTRUCTORS. 
CEMENT    FLOORS. 
PADDED    WALLS. 


COLUMBIA 

—AND— 

HARTFORD 
BICYCLES. 


VISTORS    WELCOME. 


POPE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

34-1    I'ost    Sticvt, 

H.C.JOHNSON,  Manager,  San  Francisco 


ON  AND  AFTER  JULY  1st,  1895. 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  GAi  LIGHT  CO. 

Will  reduce  the  price  of  Gas 

From  $2  to  $1.75  for  1000  cnbic  feet. 

Special    rates    for  Engines,    Manufacturing,    and 
Gas  Stoves. 


MECHANICS'   PAVILION. 

Every  Night  at  8.15.  To  June  2n<I. 

PROF.    0.    R.    GLEASON, 


KING      OK      HORSiC     TAMERS 

And  bis  company  of  Horseman  in  a 

Grand    Equine    Spectacle. 

.Vdmissiou  (4,000  Seal>^l 

OXLI7-     as     conts. 

Giant  powder  company, 

ConsoUdatecl. 

The  otSce  of  the  above  Cctmpany  lias  been  removed  lo 

430  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PROFESSIONAL   CARDS. 


G.  WHITFIELD   LANE, 

AlTOr.NEy    AT    LAW, 
l'J7  Crocker  Building,  Sail  Francisco     Telephone  Main  1761 . 

LEE    D.    CRAIG, 

NOTARY    PUBLIC    AND    COMMISSIONER    OF    DEED.S 

310  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco,  Cttl. 

JOHN    F.    SIEBE, 

PIRB      AND      rvIARINE      INSURANOB. 
Office,  415  CALIFORNIA  8T.       Telepnone,  Main  US3. 


DAVIS     &     HILL, 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW, 
N.  W.  Cor.  Ninth  and  Broadway, 


Rooms  12,  13  and  14. 


Oakla»d.  Cal. 


HENRY    E.    HIGHTON, 

ATTOKNKY  AND  COUNSELLOR, 
Rooms  36-39,  Fourth  Floor,  Mills  Building,     San  Francisco. 

W.    W.    KOOTE, 

ATTORNEY    AT    LAW, 
310  Pine  Street.  San  Fbakcisco 


W.  T.   BAGGETT, 
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The  next  Presidential  election  is  so  far 
ahead  that,  under  ordinary  conditions,  poli- 
cies and  candidates  would  not  be  popu- 
larly discussed.  But  the  hard  times,  the 
failure  of  the  Cleveland  Administration,  the 
universal  interest  in  the  silver  question,  and 
the  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  exalt  the  privileges  of  wealth  and  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  government,  executive 
and  judicial,  have  combined  to  arouse  the  pub- 
lic. In  not  a  few  States  there  is  as  much  po- 
litical excitement  as  if  the  President  and  Con- 
gress were  to  be  elected  the  coming  Novem- 
ber. There  is  no  forecasting  what  changes  a 
year  may  work,  of  course;  the  hard  times 
may  pass  away,  or  an  international  quarrel 
may  grow  out  of  the  Venezuela  complication, 
and  turn  attention  from  domestic  concerns. 
But  if  industrial  conditions  do  not  greatly 
improve,  and  the  political  status  remains 
substantially  the  same  as  now,  there  will  be 
as  many  candidates  in  the  field  as  there 
were  in  1860. 

Judging  from  present  appearances,  the 
silver  question  is  going  to  rive  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  The  three  elements— gold  men, 
international  bimetalists,  and  free  silverites 
— are  quarreling  hotly.  Whatever  bears  the 
stamp  of  the  Administration's  approval 
biases  multitudes  of  Democrats  against  it;  for 
Mr.  Cleveland  is  regarded  by  these  multi- 
tudes with  an  aversion  having  a  double  root. 
As  party  men  they  are  angered  against  him 
because  of  the  discredit  and  calamities  his 
policies  have  brought  upon  the  Democracy; 
and  as  citizens  who  think  the  republic  does 
not  of  right  belong  to  a  caste  of  moneyed 
men,  not  numerous  but  immensely  power- 
ful, they  turn  away  from  him  as  one  whose 
sympathies  and  personal  interests  are  with 
that  caste.  They  regard  him  as  more  of  a 
Republican  than  a  Democrat.  It  is  known 
that  the  Democratic  silver  sentiment  is  wide- 
spread and  ardent  in  the  West  and  South. 
How  strong  it  may  be  in  the  East  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained,  because  the  newspapers 
of  large  circulation  there  seldom  give  voice 
to  the  beliefs  of  the  obscure  masses.  In  the 
large  Atlantic  cities  the  press  speaks  for  the 
commercial  class,  and  often  represents  real 
public  opinion  no  better  than  the  press  of 
San  Francisco  did  in  the  last  campaign  here, 
when  Sutro  was  elected  Mayor,  with  every 
daily  newspaper  in  the  town  against  him. 
The  politicians,  who  have  the  ear  of  the 
Eastern  press,  are  of   an  extremely  practical 


school,  and  rely  on  organization  and  mone}' 
rather  than  popular  appeals,  to  carry  elec- 
tions. Politics,  like  society,  is  much  more 
closely  woven  in  the  East  than  in  tlie  West. 
But  whether  the  Democratic  press  of  the  At- 
lantic side  expresses  the  party's  feeling  there 
truly,  or  not,  it  is  manifest  that  if  the  Na- 
tional Convention  were  to  be  held  next  Au- 
gust, there  would  be  a  great  Democratic 
split.  If  the  money  plank  of  the  platform 
declared  for  free  silver,  the  gold  men  would 
bolt  and  go  over  to  the  Republicans;  or  if  it 
should  attempt  the  customary  straddle,  the 
silver  men  would  join  the  Populists,  or  en- 
deavor to  organize  an  independent  Demo- 
cratic silver  party. 


Those  who  count  on  the  Populists  as  a 
body  being  brought  over  to  the  Democracy 
by  a  free  silver  plank,  do  not  comprehend 
the  spirit  of  Populism.  The  party  stands  for 
much  more  than  a  reform  of  the  currency. 
It  is  largely  made  up  of  men  who  are  very 
tired  of  both  the  old  parties,  and  will  believe 
the  promises  of  neither  of  them.  Witness 
in  proof  the  last  election  in  California.  The 
Democrats  skillfully  evaded  national  issues, 
made  the  railroad  question  the  leading  one, 
and  so  far  were  in  line  with  the  Populists. 
The  Republican  candidate  for  Governor  was 
believed  to  be  the  nominee  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  yet  the  Populists  preferred  to  take 
the  chances  of  his  election  rather  than  vote 
the  anti-monopoly  Democratic  ticket.  They 
gave  their  candidate  a  vote  of  forty  thou- 
sand. On  the  silver  question  it  will  be  easier 
to  bring  Democrats  to  the  Populists,  or  a 
fourth  party,  than  to  induce  Populists  to 
join  the  Democracy. 

A  fourth  party — a  straight-out  silver  one, 
on  the  pattern  of  that  of  the  mining  States, 
of  which  Stewart  and  Jones  are  the  leaders — 
is  a  probability  There  may  even  be  a  fifth — 
a  labor  party,  with  Debs's  socialistic  pro- 
gramme for  a  platform  and  Debs  as  a  candi- 
date; a  party  which  would  attract  tremen- 
dous numbers  of  workingmen. 

The  Republicans,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  are 
in  cheerful  spirits.  The  party  no  longer 
stands  for  anything  except  interests.  It 
awakens  in  its  present  plans  none  of  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  its  early  history 
inspired  men.  Once  it  stood  for  the  con- 
science, the  moral  ideas,  of  the  republic;  now 
it  is  the  political  convenience  of  selfish  and 
predatory  conservatism.  Its  leaders  are 
aware  that  their  best  policy  is  to  say  and  do 
as  little  as  may  be,  and  let  the  storm  rage 
without.  Its  platform  will  be  drawn  with 
caution,  holding  out  baits  to  the  proletariat, 
but  the  fruits  of  its  victory  the  plutocracy 
will  be  sure  of.  The  party  counts  upon  suc- 
cess, and  reasonably.  The  associated  wealth 
of  the  country  will  be  behind  it,  and  timid, 
respectable   men,   alarmed   by    the   warlike 


clashings  of  the  other  parties,  will  flock  to  it 
as  the  champion  of  the  established,  the  in- 
surer against  radical  changes. 

Republican  confidence  is  exhibited  by  the 
number  of  candidates  who  are  spoken  of  for 
its  Presidential  nomination.  Chauncey  De- 
pew  gave  a  dinner  to  three  of  them  in  New 
York  the  other  evening — Morton,  McKinley 
and  Harrison.  The  host  and  the  guests  were 
characteristic  of  modern  Republicanism.  Mr. 
Depew  is  to  Vanderbilt  what  Mr.  Herrin  is 
to  Huntington,  with  the  difference  that  the 
New  York  manipulator  has  social  savoir 
faire,  a  better  brain,  and  a  national  reputa- 
tion. Mr.  Morton  is  mentioned  for  the  Pres- 
idency because  he  is  very  rich.  He  is  an 
entirely  commonplace  old  gentleman  with- 
out political  abilities.  Mr.  McKinley  repre- 
sents the  pure  barbarism  of  protection,  and 
is  intellectually  the  in  ferior  even  of  the  narrow 
and  rigid  Mr.  Harrison.  The  public  life  of  the 
country  is  on  a  low  plane  when  men  of  such 
calibre  are  counted  among  the  great.  Reed, 
of  Maine,  is  a  smart  politician,  hardl}'  serious 
enough  to  be  considered  sufficiently  solid  for 
the  Presidency,  but  he  is  evincing  his  clever- 
ness by  keeping  himself  in  the  background. 
He  knows  that  Presidential  aspirations  do 
not  thrive  in  the  sunlight  of  prolonged  pub- 
licity. The  fate  of  Blaine  is  in  his  mind. 
There  are  others — Senator  Don  Cameron,  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  representative  of  free 
silver  and  protection,  who  never  made  a 
speech  nor  had  his  name  associated  with  a 
large  measure,  but  who  is  a  good  organizer, 
like  his  father  before  him;  Allison,  of  Iowa, 
of  clean  repute,  a  moderate  man,  but  ancient 
and  too  often  a  candidate;  John  W.  Goff, 
United  States  District  Judge,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, said  to  be  able,  and  possibly  compe- 
tent to  break  the  solid  South;  Senator  Cush- 
man  K.  Davis,  of  Minnesota,  a  lawyer  and 
poor,  who  spoke  out  at  the  time  of  the  rail- 
road strike  in  defense  of  Cleveland's  actions 
with  remarkable  courage.  And  the  aspirants 
multiply. 

On  the  Democratic  side  the  prospects  of 
success  do  not  lure  candidates.  There  are 
but  two  of  any  prominence  as  yet  —  Vice- 
President  Stevenson  and  William  C.  Whit- 
ney, and  their  willingness  is  doubtful.  Mr. 
Stevenson  is  an  old-fashioned,  conventional 
Democrat,  who  is  believed  to  be  for  free 
silver,  but  so  good  a  party  man  that  he 
would  doubtless  indorse  any  platform.  The 
straight-out  Democratic  politicians  the  coun- 
try over  would  be  enthusiastic  for  Mr.  Stev- 
enson, but  he  is  scarcely  the  man  for  a  criti- 
cal time  when  more  than  party  strength  is 
needed.  Mr.  Whitney  has  his  admirable 
record  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  help  him. 
He  is  very  intelligent,  cultivated,  and  dex- 
terous. The  working  politicians  would  like 
him  as  well  as  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  he  would 
draw  from  without  his  party,  especially  in 
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the  EsFt.  He  is  known  to  be  cool-headed 
and  judicioii?,  if  not  aprtrresfive.  Besides  his 
own  great  wo:>lth,  his  family  connection  with 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  would  give  his 
candidacy  the  support  of  ample  money.  Mr. 
Whitney  is  a  gentleman,  hut  he  is  better 
fitted  for  a  season  of  political  peace  than  for 
one  of  fierce  political  war,  such  as  we  are 
hastening  to.  As  for  Mr.  Cleveland,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  he  will  be  relieved  of  any 
third-term  dreams  in  which  he  may  indulge 
himself  when  contemplating  his  virtues  long 
before  the  convention  meets.  In  his  cabi- 
net there  is  not  one  man  who  has  yet  been 
mentioned  as  a  possible  successor. 

The  one  hope  of  the  Democrats,  as  the 
field  can  now  be  viewed,  is  in  a  free  silver 
platform,  a  strong  Northern  or  Western  m.'in 
able  to  attract  Populist  votes,  and  a  South- 
erner for  Vico-Prcsidcnt.  And  the  hope  is 
faint.  In  all  likelihood  the  Republicans 
will,  by  the  division  of  the  opposing  forces, 
be  given  possession  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment again  in  1896. 

A  revolutionary  party  Tvill  probably  rise 
up.  The  People's  party  may  be  it.  To  the 
conservative  that  party  may  seem  already 
sufficiently  revolutionary,  but  it  has  hitherto 
been  mild  in  comparison  with  what  will  be 
demanded  unless  signs  deceive.  The  history 
of  this  year  has  helped  to  make  the  issues. 
The  Supreme  Court's  income-tax  decision  and 
its  declaration  of  the  power  of  the  Federal 
government  to  ignore  Slate  lines  and  rights  in 
protecting  bj'  injunction  and  milita.ry  force 
interstate  commerce  and  the  mails,  point  the 
way  for  the  new  part}'.  Those  decisions 
practically  estalilish  two  things:  1.  That 
invested  wealth  is  privileged  against  Federal 
taxation;  and,  2.  That  when  a  labor  strike 
becomes  alarming  in  its  proportions,  a  pre- 
text for  military  intervention  by  the  central 
government  will  easily  be  found.  The  Amer- 
ican pcoiile  will  not  tolerate  either  this 
privilege  of  wealth  or  this  man-on-horseback 
sort  of  rule.  The  remedy  lies  in  altering  the 
Constitution,  and  the  demand  for  changes  in 
the  fundamental  law  will  necessarily  go  fur- 
ther than  to  check  these  two  advances  toward 
giving  the  plutocracy  the  "strong  govern- 
ment" for  which  they  yearn,  and  yearn 
foolishly,  for  tlie  only  government  that  can 
be  strong  enough  to  last  in  the  United  Stales 
is  one  that  shall  be  based  on  the  will  of  the 
people. 

The  process  of  hedging  the  industrious 
multitude  about  with  legal  restrictions,  and 
enforcing  upon  them  a  keen  and  resentful 
consciousness  of  their  helplessness  to  obtain 
just  conditions  of  life  under  the  laws  as  they 
exist,  and  then  ordering  out  the  troops  when 
they  are  made  mad  enough  to  go  outside  the 
laws  in  their  search  for  redress,  is  a  process 
that  can  end  in  one  of  two  waj's  onl3'-^a  re- 
volution in  the  laws,  or  a  revolution  by  arms. 
The  masses  are  being  corralled  for  more  con- 
venient shearing,  and  thej-  know  it.  These 
masses  include  not  alone  manual  workers,  but 
all  Americans  who  do  not  carry  the  shears. 
Popular  government  is  being  steadily  under- 
mined. Patriotism  has  become  alarmed.  Re- 
publican institutions  are  being  supplanted 
by  an  oligarchy  of  wealth.  The  Constitu- 
tion that  fitted  the  needs  of  five  million 
people  does  not  fit  the  needs  of  seventy  mil- 
lion. There  must  be  a  government  of  law. 
but  it  must  be  a  government  of  justice,  too. 

The  Federal  machinery  is  antiquated.  Tin- 
guards  thrown  up  to  protect  the  people  from 
themselves  have  been  turned  into  instru- 
mentalities for  their  oppression,  and  they 
will  l)e  thrown  down.  Popular  govern- 
ment has  its  defects,  but  they  must  be  en- 
dured. They  are  easier  to  bear  than  govern- 
ment by  the  Carnegies,  Huntingtons,  and 
Rockefellers.     We  need,  above  all   t!o'>"«    i 


responsible  ministry,  and  the  reduction  of 
the  obRtructive  power  of  the  Senate.  The 
American  President  is  a  king,  not  of  the 
modern  constitutional  type,  but  of  the  medi- 
eval sort,  so  far  as  his  powers  as  they  affect 
legislation  go.  His  veto  is  a  club  such  as 
the  Stuarts  wielded  two  hundred  years  ago 
in  England.  England,  with  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  vetoless  monarch,  a  subjugated 
House  of  Lords,  and  no  Supreme  Court  to 
annul  acts  of  Parliament,  is  immeasurably 
more  democratic  in  the  substance  of  govern- 
ment than  is  this  republic.  The  great  util- 
ity of  a  responsible  ministry  is  that  one  im- 
portant question  after  another  can  be  taken 
up  and  settled  speedily  and  definitively — and 
the  decision  is  with  the  people.  With  a  re- 
sponsible ministry,  a  Senate  elected  by  ])opu- 
lar  vote,  and  a  President  shorn  of  the  veto, 
how  long  would  the  silver  question  trouble 
the  American  people?  How  long  would  our 
politics  be  a  jumble,  and  reforms  be  delayed 
until  their  protagonists  are  worn  out? 

The  republic  requires  a  flexible  govern- 
ment—one controlled  by  the  ballot-box,  and 
not  by  special  moneyed  interests  which  can 
prevent  change  by  securing  a  majority  in 
the  Senate,  or  of  "the  Supreme  Court,  or  a 
Presidential  veto.  There  is  plenty  of  work 
for  a  revolutionary  party  to  do— work  that 
calls  urgently  for  "the  doing.  It  would  not 
carry  the  next  election,  to  be  sure,  but  it 
would  familiarize  the  public  mind  with  the 
nature  of  the  evils  which  burden  the  coun- 
try, and  impress  its  doctrines  on  the  now 
dominant  parties.  There  never  was  a  time 
in  the  United  States  when  it  was  truer  than 
now  that  radicalism  is  real  conservatism. 
Institutions  that  do  not  fit  the  life  and  wants 
of  a  people  cannot  be  permanent.  They 
must  be  made  to  bend  or  they  will  be  broken. 

The  opposition  made  to  the  admission  of 
Mr.  Marcus  L.  Gerstle,  a  lawyer,  to  the  Uni- 
versity Club  of  this  city,  has  induced  the 
gentleman  to  withdraw  his  name  as  a  can- 
didate. Jlr.  Gerstle  belongs  to  a  wealthy 
and  well-known  family,  and  is  a  Harvard 
graduate.  The  newspapers  say  that  Mr. 
Gerstle  is  objectionable  to  the  club  solely  be- 
cause he  is  a  Jew.  One  does  not  like  to 
believe  that,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  is  not 
considered  a  clubbable  man  b}'  most  of  those 
who  have  opposed  him.  If  a  university  edu- 
cation does  not  raise  men  above  vulgar  prej- 
udices, it  fails  in  what  should  be  its  most 
important  effect.  A  club  of  educated  men 
who  in  this  day  should  reject  a  ger.tleman 
for  the  reason  that  he  is  a  Jew,  would  dis- 
grace itself.  Such  a  club  is  the  last  place 
where  one  would  look  to  find  religious  big- 
otry or  race  hatred.  Of  course  a  Jew  who 
seeks  the  social  companionship  of  men  who 
are  not  Jews  must  come  without  prejudices 
of  his  own — come  as  a  gentleman  simply, 
and  not  at  all  as  a  Jew.  I  do  not  know  Mr. 
Gerstle,  and  therefore  am  unable  to  say 
whether  he  is  that  kind  of  a  man  or  not,  but 
I  do  know  a  good  many  of  the  members  of 
the  University  Club,  and  I  would  not  suspect 
them  of  the  conduct  of  which  they  are  ac- 
cused. Perhaps,  however,  there  may  be 
among  the  younger  members  the  disposition 
to  advertise  one's  superiority  by  cultivating 
contempt  for  persons  not  of  their  own  circle, 
a  form  of  snobbishness  to  which  young 
Americans  of  means  are  peculiarly  prone, 
for  here  they  have  not,  as  in  England,  their 
social  position  ready  made  for  them  at  birth. 

There  is  no  city  in  America  where  more 
friendly  relations  exist  between  Jews  and 
gentiles  than  in  San  Francisco.  The  Jews, 
with  the  talent  of  their  race  for  aflfairs,  have 
captured  even  a  disproportionate  share  of 
the  town's  business.  They  are  among  our 
best  citizens,  mcatiing  by  that  among  the 
iiinsi  trenerous  and  public-spirited.    They  are 


active  in  politics  and  get  office  frequently. 
Mayor  Sutro  lost  no  votes  because  of  his 
blood.     They  sit  on   the   bench,  hold   their 
own  in  the  professions,  and  all  the  chances 
of  life  are  open  to  them   as  to  other  men. 
There  are  Jews  in  most  of  the  clubs.  .Tews  in 
society.   It  depends  pretty  much  on  the  indi- 
vidual Jew  on  what  terras  he  shall  live  with 
his  gentile  neighbors.     Paul  Neumann  is  a 
Jew,  and  before  he  went  off  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  to  become  a  statesman  there,  he  was 
the  life  of  the  Bohemian  Club  here.     Louis 
Sloss,  .Tr  ,  another  Jew,  has  succeeded  him. 
A  Jew  of  wit,  address  and  other  .social  quali- 
ties  seldom    finds  the   fact  of   his   race  an 
obstacle   in    any  way.     Among   the   vulgar 
there  is  still  plenty  of  the  old  distrust  and 
dislike,  but  it  is  on   both  sides.     If  in  Cali- 
fornia, where   Jew   and   gentile   have    been 
thrown  together  as  men  struggling  for  com- 
mon objects,  and  so  learned  to  know  each 
other,  the   social    barriers   are   still   up,  the 
fault  lies  in  good  part  with  the  .Tews.     I  am 
speaking  now  of  Jews  and  gentiles  who  .are 
of  the  cultivated  grade.    And  while  the  Jews 
as  a  race  remain  an  exclusive  people  the  bars 
will  remain  up  against  them  as  a  race.     LTn- 
less   the   individual   Jew   shall   emancipate 
himself   from   some  of   the   customs  of   his 
people  he  will  not,  and  ought  not,  to  be  wel- 
comed socially  among  gentiles.     A  .Tew,  for 
instance,  who  considers  himself  forbidden  by 
his   religion    to  marry  a  Christi.in  woman, 
has  no  right  to  expect  to  be  received  as  an 
equal  where  marriageable  Christian  women 
are,  any  more  than   a  gentile  under  vow  not 
to  marry  a  Jewess  should   be   permitted  to 
associate  with   marriageable  Jewesses.     The 
woman  question   is.  in  reality,  at  the  bottom 
of  a  good  deal  of  the  unsocial  feeling  which 
separates  the  two  races.     Mr.  Gerstle  would 
not,  T  d.are  sav,  stand   an)'  better  chance  of 
being  admitted  to  the  University  Club  if  he 
should  make  affidavit  that  he  is  willing  to 
marry   out   of   his   faith;    nevertheless,   the 
presumption  is  that,  being  a  Jew,  he  would 
not.     And  no  orthodox  Jewish  family  would 
thank  him  were  he  to  introduce  a  good-look- 
ing gentile  clubman  to  its  daughters. 

The  effect  of  civilization  is  to  wear  out 
the  animosities  of  diverse  peoples  and  faith«. 
The  ghetto  has  disappeared  from  Europe, 
and  the  .Tew  in  America  is  any  man's  legal 
equal.  The  time  will  surely  come  when  his 
will  cease  to  be  a  peculiar  people;  they  will 
be  merged  into  the  American  amalgam.  En- 
lightened Jews  and  enlightened  gentiles  are 
atone  in  scorning  the  prejudices,  whether  re- 
ligious, racial  or  social,  which  keep  alive  a 
once  enforced,  but  now  reasonless  separation. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  University  Club  owe 
it  to  themselves  to  be  quite  frank  in  the  ex- 
planation of  the  hostility  to  Mr.  Gerstle.  now 
that  it  has  been  made  public.  It  would  be 
far  better  to  hurt  anybody's  feelings  than  to 
let  it  be  thought  that  what  is  naturally  be- 
lieved to  be  an  association  of  intellectual 
men.  has  rejected  the  companionship  of  a 
gentleman  because  he  happens  to  be  a  .Tew 
by  birth.  San  Francisco's  civilization  is  in 
question,  as  well  as  the  club's  mental  calibre. 

If,  as  so  many  clergymen  mournfully  de- 
clare from  time  to  time,  the  churches  have 
lost  their  hold  upon  the  masses,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  masses  have  ceased  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  pulpit.  The  daily  news- 
papers are  proof  to  the  contrary.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  newspapers  to  give  the  masses 
the  sort  of  reading  they  like  best,  and  the 
brethren  have  no  reason  to  complain  that 
they  are  ignored  in  the  news  columns.  A 
San  Francisco  daily  of  Tuesday  last,  taken 
as  an  average  example,  gave  two  columns  to 
the  removal  of  Archbishop  Kenrick,  of  St. 
Louis,  by  order  of  Rome;  h.nlf  a  column  to 
the  views  of  Rev.  Kittredge  Wheeler,  Baptist, 
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of  Chicago,  on  the  bicycle  bloomer;  halt  a 
column  to  a  debate  of  the  local  Presbyterian 
clergy  on  the  causes  of  the  want  of  spiritu- 
ality in  the  officers  and  seamen  of  the  United 
States  navy;  half  a  column  to  the  discussion 
of  the  late  Woman's  Congress  by  the  local 
Congregational  clergy;  nearly  two  columns 
to  the  adventures  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Kader,  who 
had  a  Cght  in  trying  to  make  his  way  into 
the  chamber  of  the  Oakland  City  Council, 
anduiiiveil  there  to  hear  himself  officially 
described  as  a  falsilier  for  having  made  state- 
ments regarding  the  motives  of  the  speakers 
for  taking  their  stand  on  the  question  of 
closing  saloons  on  Sunday;  and  a  third  of  a 
column  to  the  meeting  of  the  Methodist  As 
sociation  of  San  Francisco,  whore  the  Rev.  F. 
Baker  animadverted  with  equal  indignation 
and  grief  on  the  conduct  of  the  King's  Daugh- 
ters, who  wound  up  a  charitable  entertain- 
ment with  a  dance — about  six  columns  in 
all.  

Possibly  the  brethren  do  not  feel  grateful 
to  the  press  for  its  attentions,  nor  flattered  at 
the  sort  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  masses 
which  is  catered  to.  The  newspaper  sets  up 
the  modest  claim  that  it  has  succeeded  the 
pulpit  as  a  moral  teacher,  and  the  pulpit  un- 
questionably regards  it  as  a  rival,  and  is 
suspicious  of  its  motives  in  conferring  pub- 
licity on  the  clergy.  It  will  not  become  a 
Cordial  co-worker  by  printing  di  ctrinal  ser- 
mons, but  let  a  preacher  hold  forth  on  any 
social  or  political  theme,  and  the  hospitality 
of  its  columns  is  eager.  The  suspicion  of  the 
clerg}'  is  not  unfounded,  judging  by  the  effect 
made  ou  the  unregenerate  mind  by  the  reli- 
gious intelligence  published,  for  the  conclu- 
sion arrived  at  by  that  kind  of  reader  is  that 
the  men  of  the  pulpit  are  no  wiser  than  they 
should  be,  and  are  prone  to  utter  nonsense 
in  an  authoritative  style  on  matters  about 
which  they  have  no  better  means  of  knowl- 
edge than  others.  When  the  Rev.  Kitlredge 
Wheeler  grows  merry  over  bicycle  bloomers, 
one  reflects  that  wide  trousers  for  women  are 
not  necessarily  more  ridiculous  than  flowing 
gowns  for  clergymen,  and  that  for  many  cen- 
turies every  change  in  the  fashion  of  female 
dress  roused  the  pulpit  to  anger,  and  the 
making  of  predictions  that  the  wrath  of 
heaven  would  also  be  awakened  by  such  im- 
modesty and  frivolity.  Should  Turkish  la- 
dies, Under  the  influence  of  Christian  civil- 
ization, attempt  to  exchange  their  trousers 
for  skirts,  we  may  humbly  believe  that  the 
mosques  would  ring  with  invectives  against 
the  indecency  of  the  innovation. 


As  for  the  want  of  piety  in  our  navy,  it 
might  at  first  thought  be  attributed  to  that 
carnality  of  mind  which  has  ever  been  a  trait 
of  seafaring  men,  and  to  the  spirit  of  this 
material  and  rationalistic  age,  which  pene- 
trates everywhere,  even  to  the  pulpit  itself 
occasionally.  But  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burnham, 
of  Vallejo,  which  adjoins  the  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard,  finds  the  explanation  in  the 
tendency  of  the  seamen  to  dissipate,  and  the 
existence  of  the  social  line  which  divides  the 
forecastle  from  the  quarterdeck.  That  line. 
Brother  Burnham  discovers,  "  is  drawn  so 
closely  that  it  is  only  by  the  greatest  tact 
and  through  concentrated  effort  that  our 
worthy  chaplains  overcome  the  prejudice  of 
men  who  instinctively  shun  the  sky  pilot 
because  he  is  an  officer.  The  fact  that  a 
chaplain  is  an  officer  militates  against  his 
efficiency  as  a  preacher."  So  the  sailor,  it 
appears,  is  very  much  like  the  workingman 
ashore.  It  did  not  occur  to  any  of  the  di- 
vines who  commented  upon  Brother  Burn- 
ham's  address  to  suggest  that  the  church 
make  an  effort  to  liave  Congress  deprive  the 
navy  chaplain  of  his  disadvantageous  rank 
as  an  officer,  and  put  him  spiritually  en  rap- 
port with  his  floating  flock   by  rating  him  as 


an  able  seaman,  or  as  a  landsman.  The 
wardroom  would  hardly  offer  serious  objec- 
tion.   

This  paper  of  Brother  Burnham's  drew 
from  the  Presbyterian  ministers  much  spee.-h 
of  the  sort  that  is  characteristic  of  men  who 
enjoy  the  irresponsibility  imparted  by  the 
knowledge  that  nobody  will  take  thoui  very 
seriously.  Dr.  Scott  wanted  neither  army 
nor  navy,  war  being  heathen;  Dr.  Macken- 
zie said  he  believed  in  both  the  Bib'e  and 
the  gun — "in  making  conquests  with  the 
Bible  and  keeping  them  with  the  gun,"  a 
sentiment  in  which  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  military  men  will  concur,  though 
it  will  l;e  easier  to  find  inspired  warrant  for 
it  in  the  Koran  than  in  the  Gospels.  Dr. 
Ellis's  views  have  manifestly  been  alibcled 
by  the  Woman's  Congress,  for  he  took  the 
ground  that  "  the  time  has  come  when  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  enlarge  the  army  and  the 
navy  in  order  to  provide  places  for  the  men 
who  are  being  displaced  by  the  new  woman 
element." 

The  motto  on  the  badges  of  the  King's 
Daughters  is  "  In  His  Name."  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Baker  horrified  the  Methodist  Associa- 
tion by  tolling  of  what  was  done  at  the  char- 
itable entertainment  already  mentioned: 

Tliink  of  it!  Dancing  "In  His  Name!"  My 
wife  was  invited,  ami  attended  the  entertainment. 
The  programme  was  a  good  one,  but  as  soon  as  it 
was  over  my  wife  started  to  leave. 

"Don't  go,"  said  a  young  lady  friend  wearing  an 
'In  His  Kame'  badge,  "the  best  jjart  is  yet  to 
come — there's  going  to  be  a  ball." 

".-ihame!"  excitedly  exclaimed  Dr.  Carroll. 
"  Shame!  " 

"  Yes,"  continued  Kev.  Baker,  "  it  is  a  shame 
and  a  sorrow  that  there  shojld  have  been  such  a 
winding  up  to  an  evening's  entertainment  given  by 
Christian  young  women." 


When  the  clergy  of  denominations  power- 
ful in  numbers  and  wealth  meet  for  consulta- 
tion on  the  spiritual  and  moral  condition  of 
the  world,  which  it  is  their  mission  to  im- 
prove, and  give  such  proofs  of  thtir  intel- 
lectual ability  to  discern  the  master  evils  of 
the  time,  it  is  hardly  wonderful  that  the 
feeble-minded  masses,  unable  to  follow  them 
in  their  bigh  and  comprehensive  thinking, 
prefer  lighter  forms  of  relaxation  than 
church-going,  and  feel  easier  and  more  com- 
fortable on  the  lower  mental  jjlane  of  the 
newspaper. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  been  compelled 
to  show  its  hand  in  the  Oakland  waterfront 
litigation,  in  a  manner  distressing  to  itself 
and  friends.  Mr.  Hart,  when  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, was  obliging  enough  to  bring  a  suit,  in 
the  name  of  the  State,  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  which  none  of 
the  twelve  square  miles  of  the  waterfront 
were  described,  except  seven  small  jiieces 
containing  all  the  imisrovements  made  by 
the  railroad  and  the  Oakland  Waterfront 
Company.  Oakland  asked  for  a  hearing, 
and  on  its  filing  of  facts,  the  Court  de- 
clined to  decide  the  ownership  of  the  har- 
bor on  Hart's  showing.  Mr.  Herrin,  the 
Southern  Pacific's  attorney,  was  extremely 
anxious  for  a  rehearing  of  this  case.  He  be- 
sought Attorney-General  Fitzgerald  to  peti- 
tion for  it  on  the  State's  behalf,  and  as  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  declined,  Mr.  Herrin  endeavored 
to  get  the  City  Council  of  Oakland  to  pass 
an  order  instructing  the  city's  special  coun- 
sel to  do  what  Mr.  Fitzgerald  refused.  He 
failed  again.  Councilman  Bassett,  who  cham- 
pioned the  resolution,  carried  the  matter 
into  the  newspapers,  taking  the  ground  that 
the  last  thing  the  Southern  Pacific  desired 
was  a  rehearing  of  the  case,  and  that  its  ef- 
forts in  that  direction  were  one  of  its  cun- 
ning bluffs.  But  the  railroad  company  has 
gratified  Attorney-General  Fitzgerald  and 
Oakland's   legal    advisers,   and   confounded 


Councilman  Bafsett,  as  well  as  Mayor  Davie, 
who  sided  with  him,  by  filing  on  its  own  ac- 
count a  petition  for  the  rehearing,  which  it 
did  its  best  to  get  the  State  and  the  city  to 
ask  for.  Tlie  petition  to  the  Supremo  Court 
made  by  the  Southern  Pacific  is  identical 
with  that  which  was  offered  for  Fitzgerald's 
and  the  Oakland  counsel's  signtitures,  except 
a  few  verbal  changes,  and  the  substitution  of 
the  corporation's  for  the  State's  name.  Here 
we  liavc  a  curiosity  in  litigation  that  will 
interest  lawyers  in  particular  and  the  public 
in  general— a  jdeading,  a  petition,  framed  as 
for  an  adversary's,  rejected,  and  then  filed  as 
one's  own! 

It  is  well  that  the  Southern  Pacific  has 
been  compelled  to  do  its  own  fighting  for 
O.ikland's  waterfront — that  the  State  has  an 
Attorney-General  and  Oakland  a  Council 
and  lawyers  who  are  not  ready  to  do  the  mo- 
nopoly service  while  pretending  to  be  acting 
in  the  public  interest.  Unless  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  be  more  amenable  than  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  and  Oakland's  oHicials  and  legal 
advisers,  the  Southern  Pacific  will  he  forced 
to  meet  the  issue  squarely,  as  it  has  been 
made  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Alameda,  in  a 
case  where  the  entire  waterfront  is  involved. 
And  that  is  what  the  Southern  Pacific  will 
not  do  until  it  has  exhausted  every  recourse 
of  chicane  and  purse. 


The  government's  suit  against  the  Stan- 
ford estate  for  $15,000,000,  alleged  to  have 
been  wrongfully  appropriated,  is  embarrass- 
ing the  University  founded  by  Leland  Stan- 
ford. Only  by  making  severe  personal  sac- 
rifices has  Mrs.  Stanford  been  able  to  meet 
the  bills  of  the  institution.  Everybody  rec- 
ognizes that  it  would  be  a  misfortune  were 
the  University  to  be  closed,  and  everybody 
honors  Mrs.  Stanford  for  her  sacrifices,  her 
loyal  determination  to  carry  out  the  benevo- 
lent design  of  her  late  husband.  But  it  is 
encouraging  to  observe  that  neither  the  fear 
of  losing  the  University,  nor  sympathy  for 
Mrs.  Stanford,  has  in  the  least  degree  blinded 
the  press  of  California  to  the  main  question 
involved,  which  is  simply  whether  putting 
stolen  money  to  a  good  use  should  bar  the 
pursuit  of  it  by  its  owner.  This  betokens  a 
decided  moral  advance  in  California.  But  a 
few  years  ago  we  should  have  had  a  deluge 
of  sentimental  drivel,  and  it  would  have  been 
counted  treason  to  the  State,  and  sacrilege 
besides,  to  sreak  the  plain  truth.  It  cannot 
be  too  often  said  that  it  depends  altogether 
on  what  is  taught  there  whether  the  Stan- 
ford University  shall  be  a  blessing  or  a  curse 
to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Senator  Stanford  had 
his  good  qualities,  but  the  history  of  the 
growth  of  his  fortune  is  not  one  that  should 
be  respected  by  young  Americans,  nor  should 
his  business  and  political  life  be  held  up  for 
their  emulation.  As  to  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  University,  if  the  recovery  of 
$15,000,000  by  the  government  from  the 
Stanford  fortune  would  shut  its  doors,  then 
both  the  size  of  the  fortune  and  of  the 
University's  endowment  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  Stanford  himself  placed  the 
value  of  the  endowment  at  $20,000,000,  and 
it  was  believed  that  when  the  residue  of  his 
possessions  should  come  to  it  the  total  would 
be  about  $50,000,000.  Considering  the  in- 
fluences that  will  be  brought  to  bear  against 
thf  government  in  the  suit,  there  is  no  great 
probability  that  the  $15,000,000  will  go  into 
the  public  treasury.  Mr.  Huntington  and 
the  owners  of  the  estates  of  his  late  partners, 
and  all  the  power,  political  and  financial,  of 
the  Southern  Pacific,  will  fight  in  the  cause 
of  philanthropy  and  the  higher  education. 

One  of  the  best  advertisements  California" 
ever  had  was  a  large  thermometer  exhibited 
on  Broadway,  New  York,  and  under  it  a 
blackboard  on  which  the  temperature  of  the 
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day  at  one  of  our  fashionable  Beaside  hotels 
was  written.  Panting  New  Yorkers,  pale, 
dripping,  exhausted  and  hollow-eyed  under 
the  stress  of  from  95  to  100  degrees,  used  to 
stand  before  that  liuge  thermometer  and 
despairingly  eye  California's  coolness.  The 
Half-million  Club,  when  it  has  gorged  itself 
with  Horal  fiestas,  couldn't  do  better  than 
scatter  hundreds  of  these  thermometers  and 
comparative  records  throughout  the  swelter- 
ing cities  of  the  East.  Nobody  who  has  not 
undergone  a  summer  on  the  Atlantic  side 
can  conceive  the  importance  of  climate  to  the 
parboiled  people  there.  The  air  is  as  humid 
as  that  of  the  vapor  room  in  a  Turkish  liath, 
and  a  temperature  that  would  be  pleasant 
here  means  prolonged  misery  there.  The 
nights  are  as  stifling  as  the  days.  The  poor 
have  to  stand  it,  but  why  persons  of  means, 
who  are  at  liberty  to  spend  their  summers 
where  they  please,  choose  the  Atlantic  sea- 
side, which  is  only  a  little  cooler  than  inland, 
is  not  comprehended  by  Californians.  Our 
boasts  about  our  climate  have  been  scoffed 
at  by  envy  or  ignorance  in  the  Eastern  news- 
papers until  it  has  become  a  standard  jest, 
and  is  therefore  deemed  a  fable  by  the  un- 
traveled.  We  have  more  poor  people  here 
than  we  know  what  to  do  with — such  is  the 
progress  of  civilization — and  we  want  no  ad- 
ditions to  the  number;  but  for  every  visitor 
who  comes  across  the  plains  to  California 
we  should  have  a  hundred;  and  we  shall 
have  when  it  is  known,  really  known, 
throughout  the  country  how  free  we  are  from 
the  torment  of  summer's  heat  as  well  as 
winter's  cold.  This  in  the  next  generation 
will  be  the  tourist  State  of  the  Union.  Ulti- 
mately the  wealthy  everywhere  will  learn 
that  it  is  the  garden  of  the  continent,  the 
cool  garden,  and  come. 

Arthur  McEwen. 


THE  TWADDLER. 

It  ia  most  annoying,  this  publicity  that  has  come 
to  the  University  Club  because  of  the  row  kicked 
up  over  the  application  of  young  Geretle  for  mem- 
berehip.  It  causes  infernally  hard  things  to  be  said, 
which  reflect  more  or  less  on  all  clubdom.  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  University,  having  lost  my 
sheepskin  when  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
in  1842  while  in  the  consular  service,  but  I  fre- 
quently drop  in,  being  always  welcome,  of  course, 
and  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  honorary.  I  shall 
speak  my  mind  to  the  boys  when  I  can  find  the 
time  to  call  and  deliver  them  a  lecture.  Gerstle 
has  my  fullest  sympathy,  but  if  he  had  asked  my 
advice  he  would  have  sounded  the  club  in  advance. 
That's  always  the  best  way.  I've  repeatedly  saved 
myself  from  private  rejection  or  a  blackballing  by 
taking  that  precaution.     In  New  York,  during  the 

war,  I  remember .    However,  that  has  nothing 

to  do  with  Gerstle.  The  fellows  of  the  University 
should  be  ashamed  to  exhibit  their  anti-Semitic 
feelings  in  this  way.  There's  no  sense  in  it,  none 
whatever.  What's  to  be  gained  by  it?  Of  course, 
if  the  good  old  times  were  here  again  it  would  be 
different — the  good  old  times  when  Christians  were 
Christians,  begad,  and  Jews  were  Jews.  Then  a 
gentleman  was  a  gi^ntleman,  damme,  and  could 
safely  treat  the  Hebrew  like  a  dog.  And  if  one  of 
UB  happened  to  be  a  baron  on  the  Rhine,  or  that 
sort  of  thing,  he  was  privileged  to  catch  the  Jew 
merchant  on  the  roud,  drag  biin  off  to  the  castle, 
and  pull  a  grinder  or  two  till  the  rascal  turned  over 
hie  money,  liut  in  a  time  like  this,  when  there 
are  no  solid  advantages  in  usinga  Jew  ill,  confound 
me  if,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  1  can  see  anything  ex- 
cept folly  in  doing  it.  We  may  eigh  as  we  please 
for  other  days,  when  the  Jews  were  made  to  live  in 
a  sort  of  Chinatown,  and  it  was  fashionable — not 
to  say  a  Christian  duty — to  insult  'em,  but  those 
days  won't  come  back.  The  Jews  live  where  they 
like,  in  as  fine  houses  as  other  people,  and  as  for 
their  money  there's  no  end  to  it,  and  it  should 
command  respect.  1  am  received  myself  at  more 
than  one  Hebrew  house,  and  I  must  say  the 
tables  are  the  best  in  town.  And  when  you  get  to 
know  them  well,  it's  extraordinary  how  human 
Jews  are.  Really  one  forgets  that  they  are  not  men 
like  himself. 

My  friend  Gerstle  can  get  along  very  well  with- 
out the  University  Club,  but  the  club  will  feel  the 


effects  of  this  deplorable  blunder.  It  will  have  to 
do  something  to  redeem  itself,  lo  show,  if  it  can, 
that  it  is  above  prejudice.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, the  best  thing  it  can  do  is  to  elect  Asa 
Fiek  to  membership.    I  shall  urge  this. 

I  was  about  to  leave  for  the  Water  Carnival  at 
Santa  Cruz  on  Wednesday — to  take  general  direc- 
tion of  the  social  side  of  the  affair,  in  response  to 
most  generous  offers — when  1  learned  that  my  ven- 
erated friend  Colonel  Crocker  had  returned  from 
his  tour  of  the  world.  Of  course  I  dropped  every- 
thing, and  went  at  once  to  pay  my  respects.  Need 
I  say  that  I  was  received  most  cordially?  Indeed, 
the  meeting  was  quite  affecting.  Regarding  his 
travels,  the  Colonel  said  to  me  substantially  what 
he  said  to  the  reporters — that  he  and  D.  0.  Mills 
had  gone  through  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe  without 
seeing  anything  worth  mentioning.  "  We  juat  fol- 
lowed the  beaten  paths,  Persiflage,  old  man,"  he 
remarked,  "and  just  saw  what  everybody  else  saw, 
and  what  everybody  else  has  seen  these  hundred 
years.  It  was  perfectly  commonplace,  I  assure 
you,  and  I'm  ever  so  glaS  to  get  back  to  my  desk 
and  work  again."  Gad,  how  I  envy  a  mind  like 
that.  Now,  when  a  person  like  myself,  who  has 
unfortunately  been  compelled  by  his  necessities  to 
write,  and,  therefore,  to  read,  goes  to  strange  coun- 
tries, he  ia  agitated  by  what  he  sees — by  historical 
associations,  things  tfiat  appeal  to  his  artistic  sen- 
sibilities, and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  But  if  you're 
a  Crocker,  you  move  along  in  a  perfect  serenity, 
thinking  your  own  great  thoughts  about  business, 
and  letting  the  world  see  you  instead  of  you  seeing 
the  world.     I  said  as  much  to  the  Colonel. 

"Well,  yes,  Persiflage, "  he  replied,  "  I  guess 
that's  about  so,  since  you  mention  it,  though  I 
hadn't  thought  about  it.  It  must  be  a  nuisance  to 
have  a  mind  that  is  always  receiving  impressions 
from  the  outside.  Makes  one  a  sort  of  depot  for 
incoming  freight,  eh?  " 

That's  good,  begad,  very  good,  and  when  I  bad 
pointed  it  out  to  the  Colonel,  he  joined  me  in 
laughing,  and  opening  a  drawer  of  his  desk,  pro- 
duced a  cigar  box.  He  is  looking  well,  extremely 
well,  I  am  thankful  and  happy  to  say. 

The  announcement  which  Colonel  Cr.jcker  has 
made  that  he  is  warmly  in  favor  of  the  new  Valley 
road,  because  all  his  property  interests  are  in  Cali- 
fornia—land in  quantities  at  Merced,  and  so  on — 
is,  I  confess,  rather  embarrassing  to  a  good  many 
of  us,  and  especially  to  the  employees,  high  and 
low,  at  Headquarters.  If  the  Colonel  is  in  ear- 
nest —  and  it  would  be  highly  disrespectful  to 
doubt  it  —  he  has  become  separated  in  inter- 
est from  my  eminent  friend  Huntington,  who 
has  irons  in  the  fire  everywhere,  and  who 
certainly  does  not  approve  of  the  Valley  road. 
It  is  clearly  impossible  for  any  of  us  to  take 
sides  in  this  matter  without  provoking  enmities 
that  cannot  but  prove  disastrous  to  ourselves.  For 
myself,  I  have  always  felt  rather  friendly  toward 
the  Valley  road,  provided  it  is  meant  as  a  strictly 
legitimate  business  enterprise,  but  I  have  been  un- 
able to  lend  it  my  countenance  as  an  instrumental- 
ity for  making  malignant  warfare  upon  other  busi- 
ness interests  long  established.  When  my  friend 
Lloyd  Tevis  subscribed  |.50,«00  to  its  stock,  I  said 
at  the  time,  it  will  be  rememViered,*  that  if  the 
new  road  would  abandon  demagogic  appeals,  drop 
its  talk  of  competition,  and  devote  itself  to  opening 
up  new  country,  it  would  commend  itself  to  con- 
servative men  and  prove  a  public  benefaction.  And 
I  stick  to  that,  egad.  I  am  very  sorry  that  Hunt- 
ington is  in  Europe,  since  it  takes  so  long  for  let- 
ters to  reach  him,  but  I  shall  write  at  once  and  at 
length.  If  anything  so  deplurable  as  a  misunder- 
standing has  taken  place  between  himself  and 
Colonel  Crocker,  I  shall  devote  myself  to  restoring 
harmony.  Persiflage,  could  he  accomplish  that, 
would,  I  assure  both  Mr.  Huntington  and  Colonel 
Crocker,  die  happy.  They  know  no  more  faithful 
heart  than  his. 

The  clubs  are  insufferably  dull  at  this  season. 
Even  the  Pacific  Union  has  become  like  a  tomb. 
Last  week  the  news  that  the  Supreme  Court  had 
decided  to  send  the  scoundrel  Debs  to  jail  gave  us 
an  evening  of  gayety,  but  that  was  evanescent  be- 
cause of  the  truckling  tone  of  the  press  toward  the 
lower  orders.  Some  of  the  lawyers  at  the  club 
were  disposed  to  cavil  at  the  decision  on  technical 
grounds,  but  men  of  sense  care  nothing  for  techni- 
calities when  a  great  principle  has  been  upheld. 
Discontent  among  the  masses  must  be  stamped 
out,  begad,  if  the  rest  of  us  are  to  have  any  com- 
fort in  life.  What  we  need  in  this  country  is  a 
press  that  will  instruct,  not  inflame,  the  mob;  who 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  their  betters  know 
what  is  best  for  them ;  that  the  common  people 
will  be  much  better  off  if  they  will  trust  in  our 
generosity  to  make  them  happy,  and  to  look  to 
heaven  for  redress  if  we  occasionally,  in  the  press 
of  the  important  matters  that  occupy  our  larger 
minds,  hapjjen  to  forget  their  interests.     I  de- 


test common  people  mjjself,  they  dress  so  badly 
and  are  so  deplorable  in  their  manners,  but  il 
recognize  that  they  are  useful,  indeed  indispens- 
able. For  if  they  did  not  work  for  us  it  is  mani- 
fest that  we  should  have  to  work  for  ourselves,  and 
that  would  mean  social  chaos,  as  even  a  fool  should 
be  able  to  understand.  Debs  in  jail  will  be  a  good 
lesson,  and,  demme,  if  I  had  my  way,  he'd  be  pub- 
licly flogged  once  a  week  or  so  during  his  term  as  a 
salutary  example  to  the  populace. 

"  One  would  think,"  said  Major  Rathbone,when 
I  expressed  these  views  at  the  Pacific  Union,  "one 
would  think.  Persiflage,  to  hear  you  talk,  that  you 
were  a  millionaire  yourself." 

"  No,  Major,"  I  retorted, instantly,  "but,  begad, 
I  wish  I  was." 

In  the  laugh  that  followed,  the  Jlajor  covered 
his  confusion  by  ordering  the  wine— -Cresta  Be- 
damca,  of  course.  Persifuge. 


THE  FATE  OF  PIOUS  DAN. 

'Run  down  and  get  the  doctor,  quick!" 

Cried  Jack  Bean  with  a  whoop, 
'Run,  Dan,  for  mercy's  sake  be  quick. 

Our  baby's  got  the  croup!  " 
But  Daniel  shook  his  solemn  head. 

His  sanctimonious  brow. 
And  said,  "  I  cannot  go,  for  I 

Must  read  my  Bible  now; 
For  I  have  regular  hours  to  read 
The  Scripture  for  my  spirit's  need." 

Said  Silas  Gove  to  Pious  Dan, 

"  Our  neighbor,  'Rastus  Wright, 
Is  very  sick;  will  you  come  down 

And  watch  with  him  to-night?  " 
"  He  has  my  sympathy,"  says  Dan, 

"And  I  would  sure  be  there 
Did  I  not  feel  an  inward  call 

To  spend  the  night  in  prayer. 
Some  other  man  with  Wright  must  stay. 

Excuse  me,  while  I  go  and  pray." 

"  Old  Briggs  has  fallen  in  the  pond!  " 

Cried  little  Bijah  Brown ; 
"  Run,  Pious  Dan,  and  help  him  out. 

Or  else  he  sure  will  drown!" 
"  I  trust  he'll  swim  ashore,"  said  Dan, 
"  But  now  my  soul  is  awed, 
And  I  must  meditate  upon 

The  goodness  of  the  Lord, 
And  nothing  merely  temporal  ought 
To  interrupt  my  holy  thought." 

So  Daniel  lived  a  pious  life. 

As  Daniel  understood. 
But  all  his  neighbors  thought  he  was 

Too  pious  to  be  good. 
And  Daniel  died ;  and  then  his  soul, 

On  wings  of  hope  elate. 
In  glad  expectancy  flew  up 

To  Peter's  golden  gate. 
"  Now  let  your  gate  wide  open  fly; 

Come,  hasten,  Peter.     Here  am  I." 

"  I'm  sorry.  Pious  Dan,"  said  he, 

"That  time  will  not  allow. 
But  you  must  wait  a  space,  for  I 

Must  read  my  Bible  now." 
So  Daniel  waited  long  and  long 

And  Peter  read  all  day. 
"  Now,  Peter,  let  me  in,"  he  cried. 

Said  Peter,  "I  must  pray; 
And  no  mean  temporal  affaire 
Must  ever  interrupt  my  prayers." 

Then  Satan,  who  was  passing  by. 

Saw  D.an's  poor  shivering  form 
And  said:   "My  man,  it's  cold  out  here, 

Come  down  where  it  is  warm." 
The  angel  baby  of  Jack  Bean, 

The  angel,  'Rastus  Wright, 
And  old  Briggs,  a  white  angel,  too. 

All  chuckled  with  delight; 
And  Satan  said,  "Come,  Pious  Dan, 
For  you  are  just  my  style  of  man." 

New  York  Sun— Sam  Walter  Fou. 


Out  of  '2.53,177  recruits  for  the  German  army  last 
year,  only  617,  about  24  in  10,000,  were  unable  to 
read  and  write;  out  of  343,6.51  Frenchmen  in  the 
same  period,  22,095,  that  is  643  in  10,000,  were 
illiterate. 
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A  STORY  OF  CHICANE. 

How  the  Southern  Pacific  Got  Possession  of  Oalilanii's 
Waterfront. 

The  Leber's  biting  rciiiaika  of  lust  weuk  on  the 
attempt  of  tlio  Southern  Pacilic  Uailrond  Company 
to  use  tlie  City  Council's  paw  to  pull  chestnuts  out 
of  tlie  lire  for  it  in  the  Oakland  waterfront  litiga- 
tion, makes  it  timely  to  remark  that  this  going  to 
the  City  Council  is  an  old,  old  trick.  But  it  has 
been  played  so  often  in  the  past  forty  years  that  it 
is  at  last  played  out.  Until  now  the  railroaii  has 
got  along  swimmingly  Willi  Councilnicn  and  May- 
ors, but  not  at  all  with  actually  fought  cases  in  the 
courts. 

Within  a  fortnight  after  the  early  Town  of  Oak- 
land received  the  grant  of  the  waterfront,  its  first 
Board  of  Trustee.? — two  of  them  H.  W.  Carpentier's 
partners  in  the  real  estate  business — voted  the 
whole  waterfront  to  him.  This  w.is  in  May,  1.S52. 
I  have  been  looking  up  this  case,  ami  it  is  a 
charmer,  once  you  get  acquainted  with  it.  The 
next  thing  that  little,  ancient  Hoard  of  Trustees  did 
was  to  grant  to  Carpentier's  brother,  Edward 
A.,  a  twenty-year  exclusive  franchise  to  run 
a  ferry  between  Oakl.tnd  and  >San  Francisco,  "  or 
between  said  town  or  any  other  place,  tojiether 
with  all  the  ferry  rights  owned  by  said  town." 
This  was  in  1853. 

The  next  year  the  record  shows  that  H.  W.  Car- 
penticr  himself  became  Mayor.  He  vetoed  a  meas- 
ure which  provided  for  the  innocent  thing  de- 
scribed as  "  tlie  construction  and  m.iintenance  of  a 
wharf  in  the  City  of  Oakland."  That  was  once 
where  the  mayoralty  came  in  handy  for  the  private 
claim  to  this  vast  waterfront.  That  was  forty-one 
years  ago.  A  committee  of  a  new  Council  (18.55) 
said  of  that  ferry  franchise:  "A  monopoly  which 
so  completely  subjects  a  whole  community  to  the 
caprice  of  an  individual  cannot  stand  the  test  of 
law — about  equivalent  to  supposing  that  she  [the 
city]  has  a  right  to  grant  exclusive  ferry  privileges 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands." 

In  1854,  when  Carpentier  was  Mayor,  a  man 
working  for  him  sued  the  city  on  old  town  war- 
rants, including  several  that  Carpentier  and  his 
brother  held  against  the  town.  In  November, 
1854,  the  case  was  decided  in  the  city's  favor.  But 
Carpentier  was  Mayor  as  well  as  warrant-owner. 
He  went  into  court,  and  as  Mayor  gave  consent 
"  that  the  judgment  in  this  action  beset  aside  .  .  . 
and  judgment  be  entered  as  by  default  or  confes- 
sion for  the  plaintiff  against  the  defendant,"  the 
city.  Actually  this  Mayor  had  a  judgment  in  the 
city's  favor  turned  into  one  against  the  city  for 
over  $7,000.  That  judament,  in  the  name  of  Wat- 
son, who  worked  for  Carpentier,  enabled  Watson 
to  redeem  the  property  after  it  had  been  sold  for 
$13.     He  redeemed  for  $20.    The  Waterfront  Com- 

Fany  and  railroad  people  bought  up  this  title, 
t  is  one  they  claim  under,  and  dates  back  to  con- 
sent judgments  in  1855,  the  Mayor  and  Council  do- 
ing the  work. 

In  March,  1868,  the  Legislature  passed  a  bill  au- 
thorizing the  Oakland  C'juncil  and  Mayor  to  com- 
promise any  controversies  in  which  that  city  was 
interested,  ^n  August  of  the  fall  before,  a  suit  by 
the  city  had  been  authorized,  but  it  was  never  be- 
gun. Private  contracts  were  chosen  instead  of  the 
courts.  Carpentier  and  .'  tanford  had  a  contract 
dividing  up  the  waterfront  between  themselves, 
and  the  Western  Pacilic  Railroad  and  a  waterfront 
company  to  be  formed.  It  was  formed — the  Oak- 
laud  Waterfront  Company,  in  March,  1868.  Car- 
pentier, his  brother,  Merritt  (the  Mayor),  ^'tanford, 
and  their  co-workere,  controlled  the  Waterfront 
Company's  board  of  directors.  Then  came  in  a 
little  City  Council  work  again.  On  April  1,  1868, 
the  Oakland  Waterfront  Company,  Stanford,  and 
the  Western  Pacific  Railroad  had  a  parceling  con- 
tract. The  same  day  another  contract  between 
them  and  Carpentier  and  others  was  drawn  up, 
parceling  out  the  whole  waterfront,  to  Carpentier 
50  per  cent.,  to  Stanford  40  per  cent.,  to  "  24  feet 
depth  of  water  at  low  tide."  That  same  day  the 
City  Council  met,  the  rules  were  suspended,  an  or- 
dinance was  read  three  times  approving  the  division 
of  the  waterfront — the  whole  8,000  acres — as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  above  contracts.  That  same  night 
the  Mayor,  Merritt,  approved  the  whole  thing. 
They  adjourned  till  9  next  morning,  got  together, 
re-affirmed  the  ordinance  of  tlie  night  beftjre,  and 
passed  then  and  there  another  compromise  ordi- 
nance, which  the  Mayor  then  and  there  approved. 
The  whole  waterfront  was  bestowed  on  Carpentier 
and  his  co-workers  by  this  little  Council  and 
Mayor. 

In  1870  the  Waterfront  Company  let  two  sets  of 
taxes  go  <lelinq\ient;  the  property  was  sold  and 
bought  in,  and  that  source  of  lax-title  pretense 
came  around  to  them  again — another  alleged  title. 
In  1879  the  Central  Pacific  brought  two  suits  for 
two  pieces,  and  C.  P.  Huntington  for  one. 

The  city,  until  her  City  Council  and  M.iyor  inter- 
fered, was  resisting  in  the  Courts,  as  she  ought  to 


have  done.  When  the  cases  were  rendy  for  trial 
and  decision,  in  came  the  little  Council  and  Mayor 
and  directed  that  those  cases  all  be  thrown  down 
to  the  railroad  and  Huntington — their  ordinance 
provided  that  the  city  "  withdraw  all  answers  and 
defenses  in  each  of  the  cases  .  .  .  and  file  in  lieu 
thereof  a  disclaimer  of  any  interest  in  the  various 
pieces,  .  .  .  and  allow  final  judgment  to  be  taken 
in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs  and  against  the  city." 

It  was  getting  high  time  to  bring  in  the  Mayor 
and  Council  again.  At  that  same  time  the  city  had 
filed  her  own  suit  for  the  whole  waterfront.  This 
case  was  ready— 1880-'82 — to  be  tried  and  fought 
out  then,  too.  Something  must  be  done  to  obviate 
that  sort  of  contest.  This  same  City  Council  and 
Mayor,  by  the  same  ordinance, confessed  judgment 
against  the  city  in  her  own  case,  brought  by  her- 
self. 'These  fc  ur  cases  were  thrown  away  by  the 
Mayor  and  Council  in  February,  1882. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  the  city  again  began  her 
own  suit  for  the  whole  waterfront,  and  about  the 
eanio  time  cx-Attorney-General  Hart  began  his 
suit  on  the  seven  small  pii  ces,  including  all  the 
railroad  improvements.  His  suit  the  railroad  com- 
pany expedited.  The  city's  suit  for  the  whole  8,000 
acres  is  not  to  their  liking.  And  in  the  City  Coun- 
cil came  up  the  other  night  a  resolution  favoring  a 
rehearing  in  a  case  never  brought  by  the  city,  a 
case  to  whicli  she  is  not  a  parly,  and  in  which  no- 
body seeks  a  rehearing  except  the  Southern  Pacific. 
But  the  charm  has  been  broken,  despite  the  elo- 
quence of  Councilman  Bassett.  The  Council  re- 
fused to  order  the  city's  special  counsel  to  obej^  Mr. 
Herrin's  instructions,  and  he  has  h:id  to  petition 
tlie  Supreme  Court  for  a  rehearing  himself. 

The  Sonthern  Pacific  is  scared,  and  it  has  reason 
to  be.  There  is  every  prospect  now  that  Oakland 
will  I'ecover  her  waterfront.  Oakl.^nder. 


SONNET. 


On  fearless  wing  I  sailed  through  midnight  skies. 
And  sped  from  star  to  star,  but  all  in  vain; 
Then  did  I  plunge  benfath  the  restless  main, 
For  there,  methougbt,  in  long  lost  argosies. 
Perchance,  some  wondrous  gem  deep  hidden  lies; 
'The  waters  failed, — I  rose  to  earth  again. 
And  traversed  every  mountain ,  every  plain ; 
No  star,  no  gem,  no  flower  could  match  thine  eyes. 
For  in  their   tranquil   depths  a  light  doth  shine. 
Caught  from  the  vestal  flame  that  warms  thy 
heart, 
Thy  heart,  Truth's  altar,  and  Love's  blessed 
home ; 
Like  some  poor  pilgrim  at  hia  best   loved  shrine 
I  knelt  with  nothing,  and  did  then  depart, 
A  w»eary  wanderer,  again  to  roam. 

Louis  A.  Robertson. 


CHILD  LOGIC. 


Little  Jack  prays  every  night  for  all  the  different 
members  of  his  family.  His  father  had  been  away 
at  one  time  for  a  short  journey,  and  that  night 
Jack  was  praying  for  him  as  usual.  "  Bless  papa, 
and  take  care  of  him,"  he  was  beginning,  as  usual, 
wdien  suddenly  he  raised  his  head  and  listened. 
"  Never  mind  about  it  now.  Lord,"  ended  the  little 
fellow,  "  I  hear  him  down  in  the  hall." 

Teacher— "  Johnny,  can  you  define  for  us  the 
difference  between  'caution'  and  'cowardice'?" 
Johnny — "  Yessum.  When  you're  scart  to  go  out 
on  a  boat,  and  stay  home  for  fear  it'll  sink, and  the 
boat  comes  in  all  right,  its  '  cowardice.'  "  Teacher 
— "  Well?  "  Johnny — "And  if  your  scart  and  stay 
home  .and  the  boat  does  sink,  then  it's  '  caution.'  " 

"  Oh,  children  I  You  are  so  noisy  to-day.  Can't 
you  be  a  little  stiller  and  better?  "  "  Now,  grand- 
ma, you  must  be  a  little  considerate  and  not  scold 
us.  You  see,  if  it  wasn't  for  us  you  wouldn't  be  a 
grandma  at  all." 

Little  Reggie — "  I  don't  believe  the  Lord  cares  a 
cent  for  good  boys."  Fond  Mother — "Horrors! 
What  put  that  idea  into  your  head?"  Little  Reggie 
— "  He  hardly  ever  makes  good  boys  strong  enough 
to  lick  bad  boys." 

Little  Miss  Mugg  (haughtily) — "  My  sister  never 
goes  out  without  a  chaperone."  Little  Miss  Freckles 
(disdainfully) — "  My  sister  wouldn't  be  allowed  to, 
either,  if  she  was  like  your  sister." 

Man's  desire  to  improve  on  nature  in  the  matter 
of  locomotion  has  taken  the  form  in  France  of  races 
between  horseless  carriages.  Paris  is  all  agog  over 
the  new  excitement,  and  the  engineers,  mechanics, 
and  inventors  of  all  kinds  of  modern  vehicles  are 
promising  something  distinctly  novel  and  fin  de 
siecle.  It  is  predicted  that  the  carriage  and  wagon 
making  trades  will  be  revolutionized  by  these  races 
if  continued  year  by  year.  Hitherto  the  races  have 
only  been  for  motor  wagons  manufactured  in 
France,  but  a  series  of  tests  is  being  arranged  to 
bring  the  foreign-made  vehicles  in  competition.  It 
will  be  a  great  sweepstakes,  with  prizes  offered  by 
the  government  aggregating  20,1100  francs,  and  with 
entries  of  horseless  vehicles  from  England,  Amer- 
ica, Italy,  Germany,  and  France. 


LORD  AND  LADY  DOUGLAS. 

A  young  woman  sat  in  a  cheap  restaurant  on 
Market  street  one  day  last  week  and  nobody  knew 
her,  though  her  portrait  has  been  published  in  all 
the  newspapers  of  the  town,  and  columns  on  col- 
unms  have  been  written  about  her. 

She  wore  a  red  dress  with  black  trimmings  that 
did  not  fit  her  very  well ;  she  was  laced  as  tight  as 
is  consistent  with  safety,  but  her  waist  was  Dy  no 
means  small.  She  was  short,  broad,  and  dark,  with 
a  moderately  pretty  face.  Half  the  girls  nt  a  Sun- 
day picnic  of  the  Brass  Finishers'  Union  have  just 
such  faces.  She  Btared  at  the  people  who  passed 
her  table.  Her  name  then  was  Loretta  Addis,  now 
it  is  Lady  Sholto  Douglas. 

She  sat  at  the  table  with  both  elbows  on  it,  wait- 
ing to  give  her  order.  The  waiter  was  slow  and 
this'fiaiiceo  of  a  Marquis' eon  rapped  sharply  on  the 
edge  of  a  plate  with  her  knife,  ^^he  ordered  her 
steak,  or  whatever  it  was,  and  as  the  waiter  started 
to  move  away  she  raised  iier  voice  and  called  after 
him : 
"  And,  say — I  want  it  well  done." 
Her  ladyship  is  a  smart  young  woman ;  so  the 
statement  of  one  of  her  fellow  waitri'i'scs  in  the 
Bakersfield  Music  Hall,  where  Lord  Sholto  first  saw 
her,  that  "Lollie  is  straight,"  is  quite  liU.  ly  true. 
She  is  only  eighteen  and  the  period  of  her  service 
as  a  performer  and  seller  of  drinks  in  a  dance  hall 
was  short.  She  did  well  at  the  Imsiness  in  Bakers- 
field  before  Lord  Sholto  came.  She  sold  more 
drinks  than  any  girl  in  the  house,  and  as  all  her 
sales  were  on  a  percentage  basis  the  profit  to  her- 
self was  not  inconsiderable.  She  knifw  enough, 
they  all  say,  to  take  care  of  herself  among  men. 

It  was  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  that 
Lord  Sholto  Douglas  met  her.  He  had  just  re- 
ceived bis  allowance  from  home,  had  been  buncoed 
out  of  half  of  it  and  came  there  for  relaxation  from 
the  str.ain  of  protecting  his  wallet.  The  rest  of  the 
story  has  been  told  in  the  daily  papers.  As  to 
talent,  she  sings  a  little,  but  her  voice  is  Hat,  and 
she  dances  a  trifle  better  than  she  sings. 

Though  Lady  Sholto  does  rap  on  her  plate  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  waiter,  talks  up  in  her 
head  and  rests  her  elbows  on  the  lunch  table,  deli- 
cacy is  not  unknown  to  her.  One  of  the  young 
women  reporters  of  the  Examinervieai  to  interview 
Miss  Addis  at  Jack  Hallinan's  Cromorne — Midway 
Plaisance  it  has  been  since  the  anti-dive  agitation. 
The  future  Lady  Douglas  received  her  in  one  of  the 
curtained  boxes  where  patrons  make  and  improve 
the  acquaintance  of  the  muscle  dancers,  cantatrices, 
and  living  pictures,  whom  they  have  been  admiring 
across  the  footlights.  Miss  Addis  likes  to  be  inter- 
viewed, and  told  the  reporter  all  she  wanted  to 
know  about  the  approaching  marriage.  The  per- 
formance was  going  on,  and  during  a  lull  in  the 
conversation.  Miss  Addis  loo'Ked  down  at  the 
muscle  dance.  Her  visitfr  stepped  around  to  look 
also,  but  Mies  Addis  shariily  drew  the  curtain. 

"This  isn't  the  right  thing  for  a  girl  like  you  to 
see,"  she  said.  "  You  didn't  come  here  to  see  it." 
His  lordship  is  tall,  weak  chested,  and  slender. 
His  eyes  seem  weak,  his  nose  is  high  and  thin,  his 
chin  long,  and  he  has  a  chronic  cold  in  his  head — 
probably  a  result  of  la  grippe,  from  which  he  has 
just  recovered,  .'^ince  his  last  quarterly  .allowance 
came  to  hand  he  is  well  dressed,  but,  being  an 
Knglishman  and  a  thin  one,  his  clothes  do  not  tit 
him.  Lord  Sholto  is  twenty-two  years  old  and  gets 
an  allowance  from  home  of  $125  a  month,  with  an 
irregular  dab  of  a  couple  of  hundred  two  or  three 
times  a  year.  He  is  in  a  state  of  mild  amazement 
about  this  remarkable  country. 

"The  mere  fact  of  a  man  being  Lord  This  or 
That  is  enough  to  get  him  roasted  here,  don't  you 
know,"  I  heard  him  remark  helplessly.  He  talks 
with  a  drawl  and  many  "ahs,"  and  usually  seems 
to  be  whining.  He  dislikes  the  notoriety  and  feel- 
ingly tells  the  reporters  that  it  will  cause  him 
trouble  at  home,  all  of  which  they  record — and 
come  back.  If  he  has  a  friend  at  hand  the  friend 
protects  him  from  his  inquisitors,  otherwise  they 
twist  him  around  their  fingers  as  they  please,  and 
get  whatever  they  want  from  him. 

Really,  Lord  Sholto  Douglas  is  hardly  more  than 
rudimentary  in  intelligence.  He  has  no  mind  for 
subtleties.  He  has  no  views,  and  married  the  girl 
because  she  was  positive  in  coloring  and  bold  in 
action,  just  .as  he  would  look  at  a  giiy  picture,  and 
never  see  one  of  softer  tones.  If  she  had  been  coy 
or  reserved  at  all,  Sholto  would  not  have  under- 
stood her,  and  an  international  romance  would 
never  have  resulted.  But  he  could  see  that  the 
girl  who  came  to  him  with  a  glass  of  beer  was 
pretty,  her  tenderloin  knowingncss  was  bright 
wit  to  him,  and  he  honestly  fell  m  love  with  her. 
Just  now  ho  is  a  bit  worried  over  what  view  his 
father  will  take  of  his  marriage. 

"  What  will  you  do  if  the  JIarquis  cuts  oft  your 
allowance?"  a  friend  asked  him  as  he  stood  watch- 
ing his  wife  do  her  turn  at  the  Auditorium.  ■.< 
"  Why,  what  could  I  do  in  this  beastly  country 
without  my  allowance?"  said  Lord  Sholto  Douglas. 

KkI'OHTKH. 


ARTHUR     McE  WEN'S    LETTER. 


THE  WOMAN'S  BIBLE. 

The    Editors    Full    Out    Over    the   Question,    "  What 
is  the  Word  of  God?" 

It  was  noted  in  the  Letter  several  weeks  since  that 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  had  dedicated  the  few  re- 
maining years  of  her  life  to  the  production  of  a 
Woman's  Bible,  one  edited  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  modern  woman  and  explaining  the  misinterpre- 
tation of  the  scriptures  made  by  man.  To  tliis 
work  Mrs.  Stanton  called  several  of  her  most  pro- 
gressive sisters,  among  them  Lady  Somerset  and 
Mise  Frances  Willard.  A  month  ago  iSIias  Willard 
wrote  from  England  that  as  she  and  Lady  Somer- 
set would  be  out  of  the  country  during  the  n,ext 
year  they  wished  to  he  relieved  from  th«  commit- 
tee on  revision.  To  this  letter  Mrs.  Stanton  has 
sent  the  following  reply,  which  gives  evidence  that 
there  is  faction  within  the  woman's  camp  as  to  how 
far  to  go  in  explainingthe  Bible,  Mrs.  Stanton  being 
too  liberal  to  please  her  orthodox  friends : 

New  Youk,  May  Slst. 

Dkar  Lady  Somerset  and  Miss  Fkaxces  M'il- 
LADi) :  Your  letter  withdrawing  from  the  Kevising 
Committee  justreceived.  I  hope  you  will  reconsider 
and  give  the  "Woman's  Bible"  the  influence  of 
your  names  and  of  the  highest  truth  your  mature 
thought  on  the  scriptures  has  revealed.  It  has  all 
along  been  my  idea  to  have  all  phases  of  th  jught 
represented  in  this  work — Protestant,  Catholic, 
Jew,  Gentile,  evangelical, and  liberal — fairly  giving 
the  views  of  the  educated  women  of  the  nineteenth 
century  as  to  the  significance  and  authority  of  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible  with  reference  to  the  position 
of  women.  To  this  end  I  invited  representative 
women  to  join  a  committee  and  comment  on  some 
one  book  of  their  own  choice,  each  over  her  own 
name,  with  the  added  privilege  of  criticising  each 
other.  To  do  this  it  was  necessary  for  each  one  to 
publish  chapter  by  chapter,  to  read  and  criticise 
each  other,  that  when  the  work  was  completed,  and 
we  came  together  for  the  final  decision  (by  vote),  as 
to  what  shouki  and  what  should  not  be  accepted, 
we  should  all  know  what  each  member  had  writ- 
ten and  what  points  were  open  for  discussion. 
With  this  knowledge  and  preparation  the  debates 
would  be  more  clear  and  concise,  and  the  pioceed- 
ings  of  the  General  Assembly  more  harmonious 
and  much  shortir.  Being  familiar  with  the  faith 
of  each  other,  only  those  who  could  stand  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  would  come  into  the  assembly. 
Hence,  the  good  policy  of  knowing  something  of 
each  other's  views  before  meeting  in  convention. 

As  to  the  friends  of  whom  you  speak,  the  very 
fact  that  they  do  differ  from  me  is  the  reason  1  de- 
sire their  opinions,  explansitions,  and  interpreta- 
tions. I  would  like  to  know  what  they  mean  by 
the  Bible  being  the  "  Word  of  God." 

Do  they  me.in  that  tlie  last  revised  edition  of 
1888  gives  us  in  plain  English,  from  Genesis  to  Rev- 
elation, the  highest  moral,  spiritual  supreme 
thought  in  the  universe!  That  would  be  my  idea 
of  the  "  Word  of  God,"  and  I  would  naturally  adopt 
the  most  reverend  language  to  the  highest  truths 
of  religion,  science,  philosophy,  and  government, 
and  to  the  great  Creator  of  the  universe  of  matter 
and  mind.  But  if  they  mean  the  God  of  the 
Hebrews  as  represented  in  the  Pentateuch,  His 
commands  to  that  ignorant  people  as  to  their  pri- 
vate lives,  their  treatment  of  each  other  and  neigh- 
boring tribes,  and  the  wholesale  desecration  of 
woman  are  true,  my  comments  are,  in  appropriate 
language,  condemna'.ory  and  disparaging  as  they 
should  be.  Neither  the  language,  the  sentiment, 
nor  facts  recorded  could  command  the  reverence 
of  any  honest  mind.  You  surely  cannot  consider 
that  record  of  an  ignorant,  undeveloped  race  too 
sacied  for  criticism  because  bound  in  the  same  vol- 
ume with  much  that  is  true  and  beautiful.  To 
condemn  the  peccadilloes  of  Sarah,  Rebecca,  and 
Rachael  does  not  shadow  the  virtues  of  Deborah, 
Huldah,  and  Vashti. 

■To  repudiate  the  general  tone  of  the  Pentateuch, 
its  laws  and  customs  for  women,  and  the  female 
of  all  animal  life  as  unlit  even  for  a  burnt  offering, 
does  not  lessen  the  force  of  the  golden  rule  and  the 
ten  commandments. 

It  does  not  develop  the  reasoning  powers  of 
women  nor  a  pure  religious  faith  to  yield  a  blind 
reverence  to  a  book  or  a  bishop  when  half  they 
teach  is  immoral  and  unjust.  The  perversion  of 
the  religious  element  in  woman's  nature  is  to-day 
the  createst  block  to  advancing  civilization.  It  is 
the  fear  of  the  blind  religious  fanaticism  of  women 
that  is  the  potent  influence  against  their  enfran- 
chisement. Those  who  appreciate  and  would 
maintain  the  secular  nature  of  our  Government 
fear  woman's  power  against  it.  They  fear  women 
would  restore  the  Puritanical  Sabbath  and  close 
the  libraries,  picture  galleries,  concert  halls,  and 
museums  that  common  sense  people  have  been  so 
long  laboring  to  open  to  the  masses.  Consider  the 
efforts  of  some  women  to  close  the  great  Exposi- 
tion of  '0"J  on  Simday,  and  thus  deprive  the  multi- 


tude of  all  the  elevating  influences  of  that  magnifi- 
cent spectacle,  sacrilicing  the  good  of  the  many  to 
the  bigotry  of  the  few. 

We  need  more  common  sense,  science,  and  phi- 
losophy in  training  the  mind  of  women  and  less  re- 
ligious fanaticism.  I  cannot  tell  you  all  that  I 
hope  and  believe  as  to  the  influence  of  the  Woman's 
Bible  if  my  ideal  could  be  fully  realized.  Our  lib- 
eral women  will  be  quite  willing  to  have  their 
commentaries  bounti  up  with  yours.  If  your  co- 
adjutors are  sure  that  they  have  the  greater  truth, 
they  should  be  willing,  yea,  anxious,  for  an  en- 
lightenment, to  antidote  our  errors  with  their  more 
exalted  inspirations.  As  each  one  is  invited  to 
write  over  her  own  name,  she  is  in  no  way  respon- 
sible for  the  opmions  of  others.  Theology  is 
slowly  advancing  witli  other  sciences,  and  a  con- 
sensus of  the  competent  among  women  on  creeds 
and  scriptures  will  be  one  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

"  In  every  soul  there  is  bound  up  tome  truth  and 
some  error,  and  each  one  brings  to  the  world  of 
thought  what  no  other  one  possesses."  Let  us  ac- 
cept then  the  truth  each  brings,  and  throw  the 
error  like  chaS  before  the  winds.  Would  it  not  be 
a  greater  blessing  to  women  at  large,  a  stronger 
proof  of  your  faith  in  your  own  religious  opinions, 
for  you  to  comment  on  what  I  have  written  and 
show  wherein  I  am  in  error,  and  thus  illumine  the 
Woman'sBible  with  your  truth,  than  to  withdraw? 
This  book  may  be  read  for  generations  to  come, 
and  your  word  will  stand,  as  well  as  mine,  to  help 
or  hinder  the  development  of  a  grand  womanhood. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Elizabeth  Cadit  Stanto.v. 


CRADLE  SONG. 


Hush  thee,  hush  thee,  O  my  darling. 

Day  is  over,  night  is   near; 
Silent  are  the  lark  and  starling 

Till  with  morning  light  appear. 
O'er  the  grass  the  dew  is  falling. 

Calmly  burn  the  stars  above; 
One  lone  nightingale  is  calling 
To  its  love. 

Hush  thee,  hush  thee,  O  my  dearie, 
Close  those  eyes  so  purely  blue; 

Naught  at  nighttime  can  come  near  thee. 
For  the  angels  guard  thee,  too. 

Soon  the  moonbeams  will  be  streaming 
Through  the  forest  dark  and  deep; 

They  must  find  my  baby  dreaming — 
Slee]),  sweet,  sleep! 

IIoWAKI)    V.    Si'THERl.AXI). 


THERE  IS  NO  NEW  WOMAN. 

For  one,  I  am  weary  of  this  idiotic  babble  about 
the  "new  woman,"  says  Kate  Field  in  the  Chicago 
Times-Herald,  for  which  she  is  now  writing  as  a 
special  correspondent.  "There  ain't  no  sich  a  per- 
son," declared  Betsy  Prig  to  Sairey  Gamp,  when 
that  portentous  person  flaunted  "Mrs.  Harris"  in 
her  rival's  face  for  that  last  time,  which  breaks  the 
camel's  back  and  makes  patience  cease  to  be  a 
virtue.  There  is  no  new  woman.  So  much  non- 
sense is  written  about  my  sex  nowadays  as  to  make 
earnest  women  hide  their  heads  in  shame  and  long 
to  be  another  kind  of  creature  that  might  quietly 
go  about  its  business  and  be  judged  purely  on  its 
merits.  No  self-respecting  woman  wants  to  be 
judged  by  sex  if  she  be  a  worker.  All  she  asks  is 
justice.  • 

What  with  woman  buildings,  woman  editions, 
woman  columns  generally  devoted  to  twaddle,  ful- 
some flattery,  horribly  distorted  fashion  plates,  and 
cooking  recipes  for  indigestible  dishes,  the  real 
woman  is  lost  sight  of.  She  is  not  new.  She  rep- 
resents the  glorious  trinity  of  love,  devotion,  and 
self-sacrifice.  She  bathed  Christ's  feet  in  tears, 
and  was  first  at  the  cross.  She  sold  her  jewels  that 
Columbus  might  discover  America,  led  the  armies 
of  France  to  victory,  and  was  burned  at  the  stake 
for  her  patriotism.  She  was  torn  to  pieces  for  her 
beauty  and  learning  in  ancient  Egpyt,  and  is  torn 
to  pieces  to-day  in  this  republic,  where  she  dares  to 
think  for  herself  and  disagree  with  self-organized 
saints  who  mistake  their  livers  for  their  conscience. 
She  gave  the  Gracchi  to  Rome,  and  sent  her  sons 
to  light  for  our  union  while  scraping  lint  for  the 
wounded  in  her  desolate  home.  .She  wrote  lyrics 
in  old  Greece,  "Aurora  Leigh"  and  "Adam  Bede" 
in  modern  England,  and  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  in 
our  own  country.  From  the  beginning  of  history 
she  has  been  the  half  of  creation  and  the  comple- 
ment of  man.  With  advancing  civilization  the  real 
woman  waxes  in  self-knowledge  and  begins  to 
realize  the  grandeur  of  her  mission.  The  tag  and 
slave  are  gradually  disappearing.  No  home  worthy 
of  the  man  can  exist  wherein  reason,  intelligence, 
confidence,  truth,  and  love  do  not  reign.  Without 
such  homes  this  republic  can  not  last.  Scales  itre 
fast  falling  from  the  eyes  of  despairing  men.  They 
see,  as  never  before,  that  the  salvation  of  our  in- 
stitutions depends  upon  homes  that  can  onlv  be  re- 
deemed by  a  noble  and  exalted  womanhood.    The 


woman  movement  is  a  war  of  sense  against  folly ; 
of  re.tson  against  prejudice.  If  there  be  a  war  at 
all,  it  is  a  war  between  two  kinds  of  women — dolls 
and  brains.  Men  are  mi-rely  spectators.  What- 
ever the  majority  of  women  want  men  will  accord 
cheerfully.  That  brains  will  be  victorious  ere 
many  years  is  as  inevitable  as  progress.  The  world 
does  not  retrograde,  though  Silurians  still  walk  the 
earth  and  forget  the  age  to  which  they  belong. 


Venice  is  disturbed  by  the  question  of  the  nude. 
Signer  Grosso,  a  Turin  painter,  has  in  the  exhibi- 
tion a  sensational  picture  called  "  The  Last  Rendez- 
vous." Don  Juan  lies  dead  in  his  coflin  in  a  church 
lighted  by  torches ;  all  the  women  he  has  deceived 
have  come  to  see  him,  and  fill  the  church,  but  they 
have  forgotten  lo  bring  their  clothes,  and  the  only 
drapery  they  have  is  a  few  flowers.  Wlien  the 
Empress  of  Austria  saw  the  picture  her  only  criti- 
cism was  that  there  were  too  many  flowers.  The 
Patriarch  of  Venice  has  forbidden  good  Cai  holies 
from  attending  the  e.^hibition,  because  the  scene  of 
the  picture  is  in  a  church.  The  picture  swings  on 
a  pivot,  and,  when  boarding  schools  come  near,  ia 
turned  to  the  wall. 


Japan  in  1893  contained  1,006  commercial  cor- 
porations, with  !fl01,762,349of  capital;  131  national 
banks,  with  $48,-il6,100  capital;  11  electric  light 
companies,  in  which  $2,477,250  was  invested,  while 
the  investment  in  railroads  was  $73,114,000,  and  62 
corporations  proposed  to  build  1,400  miies  more, 
A  sugar  refiiitry  with  ifl,0O0,0ij0  capital  has  just 
been  started. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HARASZTHy 

^  BF?UT,  ^ 

Carte  Blanche, 

1^    Eclipse,    ^ 

•^Hampaghe 


The  present  output  of  the  above  Braods 
are  the  most  perreci  ever  made  aod  will 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  Gourmet. 

To  be  had  at  all  leading  Wine  Merchants, 
Grocers,  Hotels,  Clubs  and  Restaurants. 


GOOD  WORK. 


FAIR  PRICES. 


JAMES  H.   BARRY, 

PRINTER, 

"THE  STAR"  OFFICE,  4J9  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


THE  POPULAR  BOOKSTORE 

CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH 
ANY  BOOK  IN  PRINT 

10  POST  STREET,  S.  F.,  GAL. 


THE    PRESS    CLIPPING   BUREAU, 

610  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  S.  V. 

if;s  and  special  iiiformatic 
I  all  topics— Business  aud 

TELEPHONE,  Main  1012. 


ARTHUR    McEVVKN'S    LETTER. 


OF  BOOKS  AND  THEIR  MAKERS. 

Max  I'einberUin,  whose  book  of  romimtio  ad- 
venture, "  Tlie  Impret'iiable  City,"  has  juat  been 
published,  is,  writes  Gertrude  Atberton,  one  of  the 
new  fixed  stars  in  tlie  young  lirmanient  of  Englieli 
letters,  that  infant  plienoinenoii  of  tiiis  century's 
strange  old  at;-'.  Only  tiiirty-one,  he  haw  already 
publisheil  live  books  and  been  an  editor  several 
times,  albeit  an  ardent  sportsman  and  the  son  of 
an  indulgent  father.  At  Cambridge  he  was  an 
oarsman,  one  of  the  trial  eight,  and  only  prevented 
by  illness  from  rowing  for  the  University.  He  was 
captain  of  his  college  boats,  president  of  the  liter- 
ary society,  president  of  the  debate,  and  a  law 
scholar.  After  taking  his  degree  in  1S84,  he  joined 
the  staff  of  Cn/iiVy  Fair;  three  years  ago  he  joined 
that  of  the  llliialrated  Loudon  News.  His  first 
book,  "  The  Diary  of  a  Scoundrel,"  a  society  skit, 
was  a  failure,  despite  its  liter ,iry  finish;  but  the 
immense  success  of  his  second,  "The  Iron  Pirate," 
a  highly  imaginative  book  for  boys,  lifted  the 
young  author  at  once  from  the  ranks  of  the  strug- 
glers.  This  was  followed  by  "  The  Sea  Wolves,"  a 
book  of  the  same  type,  and  then  by  aseriesof  tales, 
in  tlie  Knqlish  lUunlmteO  Magazine, axWed  "Jewel 
Stories  I  Have  Known,"  which  had  an  enormous 
sale  in  book  form.  "  The  Iron  Pirate  "  ran  through 
Cassell's  paper  for  boys,  (-huins,oi  which  Mr.  Pem- 
berton  was  editor  for  two  years.  He  now  editor  of 
Cassell's  new  Pocket  Library,  and  reviewer  for  the 
Oaili/  Vhronicle,  the  lUmlraled  London  News,  The 
Sketch,  and  several  other  papers.  One  wonders 
where  he  finds  the  time,  for  in  addition  to  his  work 
he  goes  much  into  society  and  "  literary  parties," 
where  some  of  the  best  known  men  in  journalistic 
and  artistic  London  are  to  be  met.  He  has  a  hand- 
some wife,  who  has  far  more  than  the  average 
Bnglisb  taste  in  her  house  and  dress,  and  four  boys 
who  are  hardly  old  enough  to  join  the  ranks  of  his 
delighted  following.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  composite  young  Americans  will  accept  him  as 
immediately  and  finally  as  their  English  cousins 
did,  but  it  is  not  unsafe  to  predict  that  in  two  years 
he  will  be  the  most  popular  writer  for  boys  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Zola's  opinion  of  university  training  is  not  flat- 
tering :  "Whoever  has  breathed  the  air  of  such  a 
school  remains  infected  by  it  as  long  as  he  lives. 
"The  stale  and  sickly  odor  of  dead  and  useless  learn- 
ing clings  to  his  very  brain,  and,  iu  spite  of  all  his 
efforts,  he  goes  through  life  itching  with  petty 
jealousies  and  a  pedagogue's  love  of  tlie  rod,  and 
embittered  with  all  the  hatred  and  envy  of  the  old 
bachelor  who  had  never  had  courage  enough  to 
claim  the  noman  he  loved.  When  such  a  fellow 
happens  to  be  quick  and  bold  by  nature,  an  inno- 
vator with  new  ideas,  which  is  not  often  the  case, 
he  spends  such  time  and  labor  in  giving  his  thought 
an  academic  and  conventional  air  that  we  pass  his 
discovery  by  as  an  antiquated  formula.  He  cannot 
be  original  if  he  would ;  he  has  lived  too  long  in 
the  world ;  his  being  has  taken  the  shape  imposed 
upon  it.  You  may  sow  scholars  and  reap  pro- 
fessors, but  never  will  you  find  an  original  creative 
intelligence  among  them.  Schoolmasters  I  all 
schoolmasters!  nothing  but  schoolmasters!" 

Mr.  Gladstone's  devouring  mind,  bis  limitless 
interests,  are  curiously  apjiarent  in  this  extract 
from  the  late  "Kob  Roy's"  journal:  "Had  most 
intensely  interesting  confab  with  Chancellor  of  Ex- 
chequer on  following  subjects  among  others — shoe- 
blacks; crossing-sweepers;  Refuge  Field  Lane; 
translation  of  Bible ;  Syria  and  Palestine  Fund ; 
return  of  the  Jews;  iron,  brass,  and  stone  aae; 
copper  ore;  Canada;  bridges  in  streets;  arching 
over  whole  Thames ;  ventilation  of  London  ;'Ecce 
Homo ' ;  Gladstone's  letter  to  author,  and  his  re- 
ply in  clerk's  hand  to  keep  unknown  ;  speculation 
as  to  his  being  a  young  man  who  wrote  it;  lan- 
guage of  sound  at  Society  of  Arts;  Dr.  Wolff's 
travels ;  Vambery  and  his  travels ;  poster  with  Re- 
form resolutions  at  Norwich ;  use  of  the  word  '  un- 
scrupulously ' ;  marginal  notes  on  Scrijiture.  Took 
leave  deeply  impressed  with  the  talent,  courtesy, 
and  boundless  suppleness  of  Gladstone's  intellect, 
and  of  his  deep  reverence  for  God  and  the  Bible, 
and  firm  hold  of  Christ." 

The  next  volume  to  be  issued  in  the  series  of 
"Economic  Classics,"  published  by  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  and  edited  by  Professor  Ashley  of  Harvard, 
will  be  "  Peasant  Rents,"  by  Richard  Jones  (18S1). 
Jones  has  a  niche  in  the  history  of  economic  opin- 
ion as  a  critic  of  Ricardo  and  a  forerunner  of  the 
Historical  School,  It  is,  however,  not  generally 
known  that  in  the  chapters  on  "Peasant  Rents," 
forming  the  first  haltof  his  "Essay  on  the  Distribu- 
tion of  Wealth,"  he  brought  together  a  mass  of  in- 
formation upon  the  history  and  existing  condition 
of  land  tenure  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  and  com- 
mented upon  it  with  the  acumen  of  an  economist 
and  the  knowledge  of  a  practical  agriculturist. 

John  Ruskin  said  that  in  matters  of  criticism  one 
should  never  come  to  particulars,  for  authors  are 
apt  to  come  down  upon  you  with  "  authorities" — 
there  being  an  authority  for  almost  every  absurdity 
that  can  be  committed,  either  in  literary  or  practi- 


cal matters.  In  a  letter  to  a  college  friend  Ruskin 
writes:  "The object  in  all  art  is  not  to  inform,  but 
to  suggest;  not  to  add  to  the  knowledge,  but  to 
kindle  the  imagination.  He  is  the  best  poet  who 
can,  by  the  fewest  words,  touch  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  secret  chords  of  thought  in  his  reader's  own 
mind,  and  set  them  to  work  in  their  own  way.  To 
put  plain  text  into  rhyme  and  metre  is  easy;  not 
so  to  write  a  passage  which  every  time  it  is  remem- 
bered shall  suggest  a  new  train  of  thought,  a  new 
subject  of  delighted  dream.  It  is  this  inystic 
secrecy  of  beauty  which  is  the  seal  of  the  highest 
art,  which  only  opens  itself  to  close  observation 
and  long  study." 

In  the  London  Sketch,  M.  Maurice  Maeterlinck 
has  been  giving  some  of  his  views  concerning  the 
drama,  and  they  are  curious  opinions.  Maeterlinck 
says :  "  1  always  enjoy  reading  a  play  far  more  than 
I  do  seeing  it  acted,  for  on  the  stage  the  delicate 
symbolic  essence  of  what  every  thoughtful  writer 
wishes  to  convey  cannot  but  escape.  I  use  the 
dramatic  form  because  I  consider  the  drama  as  a 
convenient  and  natural  poetic  medium,  lending 
itself  in  an  especial  manner  to  the  expression  of 
ideas.  I  myself  can  remember  enjoying  the  stage 
presentment  of  only  five  plays.  These  were 
'  Winter's  Tale '  and  '  Julius  CifS.ar,'  admirably  pro- 
duced by  the  Saxe-Meiningen  troupe;  Tolstoi's 
'  Powers  of  Darkness,'  Schiller's  'Jungfrau  of  Or- 
leans,' and  Ibsen's  'Ghosts,'  which  last  seems  to 
me  the  most  complete  and  admirable  of  the  mas- 
ter's work,  and  resembles  in  its  finality  and  fatality 
the  finest  examples  of  the  Greek  drama." 

The  movement  to  repair  and  preserve  the  house 
of  Carlyle  in  London  is  progressing  rapidly.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  committee  which  has  the 
work  in  hand  the  secretary  reported  that  much 
progress  had  b?en  made  with  the  repairs,  which 
would  be  limited  to  the  few  alterations  absolutely 
necessary  to  preserve  the  structure.  It  is  the 
object  to  keep  the  house  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
same  condition  as  when  Carlyle  occupied  it. 

A  new  series  of  reprints  of  works  of  fiction  by 
Irish  writers ,  under  the  title  of  "The  Irish  Novel- 
ists'Library,"  is  about  to  be  issued.  The  order  in 
which  the  novelists  are  to  be  represented  is  as  fol- 
lows: Lady  .Morgan,  Miss  Edgeworth,  Thomas 
Moore,  William  Carleton,C  Maturin,  W.  H.  Max- 
well, Samuel  Lover,  Michael  Banira,  John  lianim, 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  Gerald  Griffin,  Charles  Lever, 
Marmion  Savage,  and  J.  Sheridan  Le  Fanu. 

James  Payn  says :  I  have  been  exceptionally 
fortunate  in  receiving  such  small  prizes  as  litera- 
ture has  to  offer,  in  the  way  of  editorships  and 
readerships,  but  the  total  income  I  have  made  by 
my  pen  has  been  but  an  average  of  £1,.500  a  year 
for  thirty-five  working  years. 

A  Greek  newspaper,  one  of  the  journals  of  Ath- 
ens, is  printing  Richard  Harding  Davis's  "  Galle- 
gher ' '  stories  in  daily  installments.  With  ' '  Galle- 
gher  "  in  Greek  and  "  Ben  Hur  "  in  Armenian,  the 
barbarian  West  is  paying  back  some  of  its  literary 
debts  to  the  East. 

Macdonald  Oxley,  the  Canadian  writer,  has  fin- 
ished a  book  called  "The  Romance  of  Commerce," 
a  collection  of  chapters  upon  tlie  most  interesting 
phases  of  the  world's  commercial  history.  The 
volume  will  be  issued  in  the  autumn. 

Miss  Nellie  Temple,  a  graduate  of  Vassar,  with 
high  honors,  in  1882,  has  been  engaged  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipsic  to  assist  Dr.  Ralzel,  its  American 
professor  of  history,  in  the  preparation  of  a  work 
on  tile  United  States. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Blackmore  has  written  a  tragic  story 
in  which  several  striking  characters  introduced  in 
"  Lorna  Doone  "  will  reappear.  This  tale  is  to  be 
called  "Slain  by  the  Doones:  A  Record  of  Ex- 
moor." 

Jules  Verne  can  still  work  steadily  for  five  or  six 
hours  a  day,  though  he  is  in  his  79th  year.  He  has 
five  stories  all  ready  for  the  printer,  and  is  en- 
gaged upon  another  for  1897. 

A  book  on  "  Labor  Legislation  in  the  United 
States  "  is  in  course  of  preparation  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Shaw  of  The  Review  of  Reviews. 

With  each  issue  Davis  and  Nankivell's  Chic  im- 
proves in  matter  and  illustrations.  It  deserves 
popularity  and  success. 

There  is  not  a  handsomer  publication  in  the 
United  States  than  the  Traveler,  which  is  published 
in  this  city. 

Dan  De  Quille  has  a  thrilling  western  story  in 
the  June  Cost 


Crispi  and  Cardinal  Hohenlohe  are  close  friends. 
While  the  Prime  Minister  was  visiting  the  Car- 
dinal one  day,  he  took  up  the  red  cap  and  was  exam- 
ining it  when  the  Cardinal  put  it  on  his  head  and 
said:  "  What  a  fine  Cardinal  you  would  make;  if 
you  bad  been  a  priest  I  am  sure  you  would  have 
become  one."  To  which  Crispi  answered:  "I 
should  probably  have  become  Pope." 
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ARTHUR      McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


MARK  TWAIN'S  CORNER. 

The  Literary  Centre  Where  Three  Novelists,  a  Poet, 
and  a  Playwright  Live. 

"Literary  centres"  are  commonplaces,  at  least 
as  a  figure  of  speech.  A  "literary  corner"  is  a 
novelty.  Hartford's  "  literary  corner  "  is  not  a 
figure  of  speech.  It  is  an  actual  corner,  the  corner 
of  Farmington  avenue— one  of  the  principal  resi- 
dence avenues  of  the  city— and  Forest  street,  which 
at  present  has  only  a  few  houses  on  it,  and  seems 
to  end  in  a  wood.  On  this  comer  (writes  Artliur 
F.  Kimball  in  The  Oullonk)  live  four  persona  emi- 
nent among  American  writers,  and  a  fifth  who  is  a 
successful  playwright  and  actor.  These  five  are 
Mrs.  Harriet  Beecber  Stowo,  Charles  Dudley  Warn- 
er,  Mark  Twain,   Richard  Burton,  and  William 

Gillette.  ,      _, 

Any  description  of  the  life  of  the  "corner 
ought  to  begin  wiili  Mr.  Warner,  for,  in  a  sense,  he 
is  its  founder,  since  it  was  tlie  fact  that  he  chose 
the  spot  for  his  home  which,  in  one  way  or  another, 
led  the  others,  except  Mr.  Gillette,  to  choose  it  too. 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  is  now  a  man  of  about 
sixty-seven,  and  has  lived  in  Hartford  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  By  birth  he  is  a  Massachusetts 
man.  He  was  educated  at  Hamilton  College, 
where  he  formed  his  friendship  for  Senator  Haw- 
lev,  -■ifter  practicing  law  for  a  time  in  Chicago,  be 
went  to  Harvard  at  Senator  Hawlev's  solicitation. 
They  both  soon  became  connected  with  the  Hartford 
Couranl,  and  in  it  they  both  still  retain  an  interest. 
One  who  knows  them  simply  from  their  books 
would  hardly  expect  to  find  Charles  Dudley  Warner 
and  Mark  Twain  personal  friends.  This  is  largely 
because  Mark  Twain  made  his  success  as  »  ^''''^n 
by  donning  the  cap  and  bells,  and  the  world  will 
not  listen  to  him  when  he  tries  to  take  theni  off. 
This  is  the  penalty  of  his  success.  His  friends 
know  him,  for  example,  as  a  man  with  strong 
views  on  theologv ;  as  a  man  who  conducted  a  very 
successful  Browning  class :  as  a  man  whose  talk  is 
racy  and  intense,  packed  full  of  original  ideas  and 
quaint  conceits— the  talk  of  a  prose-poet.  His 
very  voice  is  a  delight,  especially  when  he  reads 
Browning,  in  its  rich  fullness,  despite  that  hesi- 
tating drawl,  which  most  of  those  who  have  heard 
him  in  public  carry  away  with  them  as  the  deter- 
mining impression— a  something  which  adds  in- 
finitely to  the  unexpectedness  of  his  humor.  Per- 
haps his  voice  is  at  its  best  in  his  own  drawing- 
room.  Certainly  when  he  gets  at  one  at  close 
hand,  his  intensity  being  accenuated  by  his  bold 
features  and  iron-gray  hair,  one  ceases  to  think  of 
him  as  Mark  Twain,  "  the  funny  man." 

Mark  Twain's  decision  to  go  to  Hartford  was  a 
case  of  business  expediency.  He  had  previousy 
written  "Innocents  Abroad,"  and  he  chose  a  Hart- 
ford housf ,  the  American  Publishing  Company,  for 
his  own  publishers.  They  issued  his  books  for 
many  years;  then  he  tried  the  experiment  of  being 
bis  own  publisher,  and  recently  failed;  and  now 
the  original  house  is  again  handling  his  books. 
So  Mark  Twain  settled  in  Hartford,  primarily  to 
be  near  his  publishers.  But  there  were  other  rea- 
sons, among  them  the  fact  that  his  wife  (who  w-as 
Miss  I.angdon)  was  an  Eastern  woman  and  de- 
sired to  live  in  the  East,  and  the  fact  that  he  and 
Mr.  Warner  were  personal  friends.  They  had  writ- 
ten "The  Gilded  Age"  together— on  which  was 
based  a  play  in  which  the  immortal  "  Colonel  Sel- 
lers" gave'a  new  phrase  to  current  talk — as  far 
back  as  1873. 

After  settling  in  Hartford,  it  was  natural  that 
Mark  Twain  should  choose  Mr.  Warner  for  his 
neighbor.  His  house  is  at  the  corner  of  "the 
comer,"  one  may  perhajis  say,  and  is  more  en  evi- 
dence than  any  of  the  other  residences,  both  be- 
cause it  is  on  f'armington  avenue  and  because  it  is 
larger  and  odder.  It  is  a  rambling,  irregular 
structure  of  red  brick  with  white  points— the  pat- 
tern of  a  Mexican  adobe.  It  has  a  big,  roomy  hall 
and  a  fine  library.  Its  principal  peculiarity  is  that 
its  kitchen  is  on'  the  street.  Its  principal  feature 
is  its  fine  billiard-room  on  an  upper  floor,  where, 
when  Mark  Twain  is  at  home,  lie  can  usually  be 
found,  and  always  smoking— the  only  place  where 
he  doesn't  smoke,  positively,  is  in  church— pi  ibaps 
the  cue  in  hand,  to  which  he  is  devoted ;  or  per- 
haps filling  his  desk  with  clippings,  of  w  hich  now 
they  are  overfull ;  or  perhaps  hard  at  work  on  a 
new  book ;  or  perhaps  out  on  the  little  balcony, 
gazing  and  thinking. 

To  his  family  Mr.  Clemens  is  devoted— his  wile 
and  three  daughter!'.  The  fact  that  his  children 
are  alt  girls  lends  point  to  the  "item,"  which  every 
once  in  a  while  goes  the  rounds  of  the  press,  quot- 
ing some  bright  saying  of  "Mark  Twain's  sons." 
From  the  rear  of  tlie  house  is  a  lovely  vista  of  a 
little  stream  seen  through  thick  foliage.  On  a 
moonlight  summer  evening  the  veranda  comnianil- 
ing  this  view  is  the  gathering-place  for  the  family 
and  their  friends.  The  young  ladies  bring  their 
banjos,  and  jolly  music  adds  its  charms  to  those  of 


the  scence,  no  one  entering  more  heartily  into  the 
enjoyment  of  it  all  than  Mr.  Clemens  himself. 

.Mrs.  Harriet  Beecber  Stowe,  who  is  eighty-four 
this  summer,  moved  to  the  "  corner  "  not  far  from 
the  time  that  Mark  Twain  built  his  bou^e  there, 
Mrs.  t^lowe  having  formerly  lived  in  another  part 
of  the  city,  from  which  she  was  driven  by  the  en- 
croachments of  factory  life.  For  a  number  of  years 
slie  was  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  neighbor,  adding 
attraction  as  well  as  distinction  to  the  "corner." 
Of  late  years,  as  is  generally  known,  her  mind  has 
been  clouded.  Cruel  stories  of  her  violence  have 
appeared  in  the  papers.  The  simple  fact  that  she 
may  be  seen  almost  any  day  rambling  around  in 
the  woods  in  search  of  fl.>werB,  of  which  e'te  is  very 
fond,  with  but  one  attendant,  a  woman,  complete- 
ly refutes  current  newspaper  sensations.  -\s  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mrs.  Stowe's  physical  health  has 
not  been  better  for  years  than  it  is  to-day.  With 
her  two  unmarried  daughters  she  lives  on  Forest 
street  in  an  attractive  brick  cottage,  painted  gray, 
three  doors  from  Mr.  Burton's.  Unfortunately, 
the  copyright  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  has  run 
out,  and  her  income  is  thus  considerably  reduced. 
But,  owing  to  the  careful  management  of  her  afl'airs 
by  her  son,  the  Rev.  Charles  E  Stowe,  she  still 
has  enough  for  comfortable  living,  including  copy- 
right receipts  from  her  other  books. 

The  home  of  Richard  Burton,  the  poet,  is  most 
attractive  outside  and  in.  It  is  modeled  on  an  old- 
fashioned  New  England  farm-house,  with  broad 
lines  and  modern  touches,  its  shingles  stained. 

In  an  old-fashioned,  roomy  stucco  house,  just  a 
step  from  Charles  Dudley  Warner's,  lives  Mr.  Bur- 
ton's boyhood's  friend,  William  Gillette,  the  actor 
and  playwright,  when  he  is  at  home,  which  is  sel- 
dom. Just  now  he  is  off  for  a  long  absence.  The 
house  belonged  to  his  father,  Francis  Gillette,  and 
is  the  home  of  Charles  Dudley  Waruei's  brother 
George,  who  married  William  Gillette's  sister. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  three  of  those  living  here — 
Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Mark  Twain,  and  Richard 
Burton — entered  literature  through  the  gateway  of 
daily  journalism.  It  is  sometimes  claimed  that 
the  spirit  of  journalism  and  the  spirit  of  literature 
arc  so  alien,  even  antagonistic,  that  one  who 
chooses  the  first  must  give  up  all  aspirations  after 
the  second.  But  to  the  cases  of  Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  Mark  Twain,  and  Richard  Burton  may  be 
added  not  a  few  otheis;  for  example,  Richard  Wat- 
s-on  Gilder,  William  Dean  Howella,  Eugene  Field, 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  H.  C.  Bunuer,  and  Joel 
Chandler  Harris.  As  journalism  devi-lops  along 
higher  lines,  it  will  inevitably  draw  closer  to  liter- 
ature. Then  the  step  from  the  journalist  to  the 
man  of  letters  will  be  oftener  taken. 


A  newspaper  printed  at  Lubeck,  Germany,  gives 
a  curious  instance  of  police  tyranny  in  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Dassow.  .\  poor  laboring  woman 
named  Dorothea  Bruhn,  whose  husband  had  for 
many  vears  been  bedridden,  went  to  the  pastor  of 
the  town  with  a  request  that  he  would  oliiciate  at 
the  burial  of  one  of  her  children.  The  pastor 
merely  said  that  be  would  see  about  it,  and  failed 
to  appear  at  the  grave  at  the  appointed  hour.  In 
default  of  other  religious  services,  the  mourning 
mother  recited  over  the  grave  a  single  verce  of  a 
hymn  expressing  her  faith  in  the  child's  welfare  in 
the  other  world.  Fordoing  this  she  was  reported 
by  a  zealous  policeman  as  having  violated  an  ordi- 
nance forbiifding  any  lay  person  to  make  a  dis- 
course at  an  interment.  The  police  justice  found 
her  guilty  and  she  was  fined  the  sum  of  little  less 
than  a  dollar,  with  the  alternative,  on  non-pay- 
ment, of  a  day's  imprisonment. 


THE  WHEELMAN. 


Murmurs  ot  leaves  and  of  brooks,  the  rhythmical 

beat  of  the  breakers. 
Pounding  the  curve  of  the  shore,  and  the  sea-birds 

restlessly  wheeling, — 
Bells  of  the  kine  on  the  hills  and  the  click  of  the 

scythes  in  the  meadow, — 
Scents  of  the  fern  from  the  pasture,  the  wild  roses' 

bloom  in  the  thicket, — 
Resinous  breathing  of  pines,  cool  cloud-shadows 

crossing  the  mountains: 
These  his,  as  he  riiles,  self-contained  and  exulting 

ill  motion, — 
Winds  softly  touching    hie    face  to  whisper  the 

secrets  of  summer. 
Straight  through  the  shadow  and  sunlight,  swift  as 

the  birds,  and  as  silent! 

—H.  C,  in  "Pleasure-Cycling." 


The  case  of  Hugh  Parry,  rei>orted  in  the  Quar- 
terly  JournnI  of  the  Neurological  .Society,  is  highly 
instructive.  Mr.  Parry  is  a  Welshman,  with  a 
brain  like  the  rest  of  us;  that  i'=,  it  is  divided  into 
two  hemispheres,  very  much  alike.  But  the  pecu- 
liarity of  Mr.  Parry's  Drain  is  that  instead  of  work- 
ing together  the  hemispheres  work  in  shifts  and 
relieve  each  other.  When  the  right  side  of  his 
brain  is  on  duty,  Jlr.  Parry  can  talk  nothing  but 
Welsh,  and  tha't  only  in  a  feeble  way.  He  will 
neither  smoke,  nor  drink,  nor  talk  politics,  nor  do 
any  of  the  numerous  things  that  he  takes  pleasure 
in  doing  when  the  left  hemisphere  is  in  operation. 
When  this  occurs  Mr.  Parry  talks  English  fluently, 
smokes,  is  anxious  to  make  money,  and  is  not  at 
all  particular  about  the  methods  he  employs  in  get- 
ting it. 


Senor  Canovas  del  Castillo,  who  has  again  become 
Prime  Minister  of  Spain  rejoices  in  the  nickname 
of  "the  Monster."  He  is  short,  stout,  and  coarse- 
featured.  Although  a  conservative,  he  professes 
great  disdain  for  rank,  and  his  hon  muls  directed 
against  the  hidalgos  and  the  grandees  are  cele- 
brated. Canovas  is  the  son  of  a  Malaga  peasant. 
Even  in  a  country  where  all  are  eloquent,  the 
powers  of  oratory  of  the  present  Prime  Minister  are 
remarkable,  and  to  them  be  owes  much  of  his  suc- 
cess. His  patriotism  is  above  reproach.  As  an 
example,  two  weeks  after  thedeath  of  Alfonso  XII., 
of  his  own  accord  he  surrendered  the  premiership 
to  his  political  opponent,  Senor  Sagasta,  hoping 
that  the  latter  would  be  able  to  group  the  Demo- 
crats and  Radicals  into  one  great  Liberal  party 
devoted  to  the  defense  of  the  dynasty.  This  action 
was  all  the  more  meritorious  since  Canovas  has 
always  been  not  only  passionately  fond  of  power, 
but  also  a  very  poor  man. 

One  plan  of  entertainment  for  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion of  1000  is  to  reproduce  the  Boulevard  du 
Temple  of  Louis  XIV.  s  time.  It  was  there  that 
the  fairs  were  held,  and  on  it  were  the  Vauxhall, 
the  Royal  Circus,  the  Wax  Works  of  Curtius, 
Mme.  Nicolet's  Menagerie,  the  Jartlin  Turc,  the 
Funamhules,  and  many  cafes.  The  proposer,  M. 
Bertraiid,  manager  of  the  Opera,  suggests  that  to 
these  shows  be  joined  the  old  Hotel  de  Bourgogne, 
the  theatre  that  preceded  the  Comedie  Francaise, 
and  LuUi's  Opera. 


Mauvais',  7(j9  Market  St.     Sheet  Music  at  halt- 
price.    Pianos:  D.rckcr  &  Son  ;  Mar.sliall  &  Wendell. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DUNHAM,  CARRIGAN  &  H.AYDEN  CO. 

iQCorporatcd  February  7th  1&S8. 

17  AND  19  Beale  St..    18,  20,  22,  24. Main  St. 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 

—  IMPORTERS  OF— 

HAIiDWllRE,  lEON.  SIEEL  UNO  BRUSS 


RAILROAD,  MINING    AND    MILL  SUPPLIES. 

IRON  PIPE,  TUBES,  FITTING,  ETC. 

NEW    YORK    OFFICE: 
107     CHAMBERS    STREET. 


Order   to   Show  Cause    Why   Order  of  Sale  of  Reaf 
Estate  Should  Not  Be  Made. 

In  the  Superior  Court  of  the  fouuty  of  Alameda,  Staw  of 
Califoruifl. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Estate  of  J.  B.  Whitcomb,  deceased. 

It  appearing  to  the  eald  Court  by  the  petition  pre- 
sented and  filed  May  Ist.  1S95.  by  F.  R.  whitcomo,  the  admin- 
istrator of  the  Estate  of  J.  B  Whitcomb,  deceased,  praylnft 
for  an  order  of  sale  of  real  estate,  that  it  Is  necessary  to  sell 
the  whole  or  some  portion  of  the  real  estate  belonitlne  to 
the  estate  of  said  deceased,  to  pay  the  debts  nutstandine 
against  the  said  deceased,  and  the  debts,  expenses,  and 
charpcBOf  administration: 

It  is  therefore  ordered  that  all  persins  interested  in  the 
estate  of  said  deceased  appear  before  said  Superior  Court  on 
Monday,  the  first  dav  of  July,  a.  d.,  189  3,  at  lOo'clrck  a.  m., 
of  said  day,  at  the  Court-room  of  said  Cnurt.  Depnrtraent 
No.  4,  at  the  Court-house  in  the  City  of  Oakland,  then  and 
there  to  show  cnuse  why  an  order  should  not  be  granted  to 
the  administrator  to  sell  so  much  of  said  real  estate  as  shall 
be  necessary,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  order  be  published  four 


jIsco.    And  ROod  cause  appearing  therefor,  it  Is  further  c 
dered  that  the  order  to  show  cause  why  an  order  should  not 
be  granted  to  sell  said  real  estate  and  requiring  publication 
thereof,  which  order  was   made  herein  antl  dated  May  3, 
1895.  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  revoked  and  set  aside. 
Dated  May  2l8t,  1895. 

(Signed)  F.  B.  OGDEN, 


Judge  of  the  aupcrlur  Court. 


NOTiCE    TO    CREDITORS. 


with  the  Will  Annexed,  of  the  Estate  o?  the  said  deceased, 
to  the  Cre<lltora  of,  and  all  persons  having  claims  against, 
the  said  deceased,  to  exhibit  them  with  the  necessary 
vouchers,  within  four  (4)  months  alter  the  first  pnbticallon 
of  this  notice,  to  the  sal<i  administrator  at  his  ofilCtrS,  319 
Pine  ^t^eel,  San  rranclsco,  Ciillforuia,  the  same  being  his 
place  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  said  estate 
In  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California. 

A.  C.  FKEKSE, 
Administrator  with  the  wlU  annexed, of  the  Estate  of  Patrick 

Meehan,  deceiised. 

Dated  at  San  Francisco,  May  15, 1895. 

J.  D.  Sdllivan,  Attorney  for  Administrator, 

319  Pine  street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


AKTnUK     MCiliWJViNO     Li  E,  1.  ±  a  !>.. 


HER  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

Another  Woman's  Congress  and  I  shall  have  to 
emigrate.  I  don't  know  what  the  purpose  of  Miss 
Anthony  and  Mies  Shaw  may  have  been  in  coming 
here,  hut  if  their  purpose  was  to  fill  the  heads  of 
women  with  a  tremendous  sense  of  their  own  im- 
portance to  the  State  and  the  injustice  of  man,  they 
did  their  work  w'ell.  They  have  gone,  I  believe, 
and  they  must  have  departed  with  the  proud  feel- 
ing that  henceforward  life  was  to  be  made  unpleas- 
ant for  any  woman  who  didn't  believe  iu  their 
gospel.  They  have  left  behind  as  enthusiastic  and 
bitter  a  set  of  rebels  as  any  revolutionists  could 
wish  to  lead.  You  can't  make  a  call  or  go  to  a 
theatre,  or  ride  in  a  street  car,  without  being 
preached  at,  and  to  tell  the  truth  I'm  tired,  I'm 
bored,  I'm  not  in  a  kindly  mood  toward  woman- 
kind. This  afternoon  I  called  on  a  widow — we'll 
call  her  Mrs.  Tompkins.  Though  a  widow  I've 
always  thought  her  iu  every  sense  of  the  word  a 
very  harmless  widow ;  not  that  she  is  old,  ugly,  and 
without  fortune,  for  she  is  young,  pretty,  and  has 
enough  money  to  sometimes  make  me  envious — 
but  she  always  has  seemed  gentle  and  unaggressive 
and  quite  un-new.  M'e  had  been  talking  of  nothing 
for  a  minute  or  two,  when  with  a  little  jump  she 
fairly  scroiimed  out : 
"  Did  you  hear  Anna  Shaw?  " 
"Yes,"  I  answered;  "she  seemed  to  be  a  very 
bright  woman." 

"A  bright  woman!"  came  the  answer  with  a 
half-concealed  sneer;  "a  bright  woman  1  Why  I'd 
like  to  know  where  you  can  find  a  man  as  clever, 
as  witty,  as  magnetic?  Don't  you  know  she's  one 
of  the  greatest  orators  of  the  world?  " 
"  Ob  1  can  hardly  believe  that,"  I  said,  quietly. 
"But  it's  so,"  Mrs.  Tompkins  answered.  "I 
know  it.  She's  one  of  the  greatest  orators  in  the 
world.    Mrs.  Sometbingorother  said  so." 

After  this  conclusive  statement  I  thought  it  wise 
to  change  ground,  so  I  said : 

"It  was  a  very  harmonious  meeting.  That 
really  was  a  good  thing.  It  proved  that  women 
can  meet  and  not  get  into  a  disgraceful  row." 

"You  know  Mr.  Williams — he's  in  our  church, 
you  know — he  says  that  he  wishes  the  men  who 
hold  political  conventions  could  have  seen  that 
congress,  it  would  have  set  them  mdi  a  good  ex- 
ample. It  was  so  nice.  I  tell  you  I  am  quite  con- 
verted." 

"  Converted  to  what?  "  I  asked. 
"Why    to    the    cause    of    woman    suffrage,    of 
course,"  she  replied. 
"  Do  you  mean  you  want  to  vote?  " 
"Certainly.    I  tell  you  we  never  will  have  good 
times  or  anything  else  until  women  vote." 

"But  you  surely  don't  want  to  go  to  primary 
elections  and  sit  on  juries  and  all  that,  do  you?  " 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  primaries — do  you 
vote  at  priiuaries?  And  as  for  juries  why  Peter 
(Peter  was  her  husband)  said  he  never  would  go  on 
a  jury,  and  he  never  did." 
"  But  you  would  have  to,"  I  said. 
"Peter  didn't  and  I  guess  I  wouldn't  have  to. 
Anyway  it  wouldn't  he  so  bad." 

"Would  3'ou  like  to  be  locked  up  with  eleven 
strange  men  all  night  with  no  place  to  sleep?"  I 
asked. 

"They  wouldn't  do  any  such  thing.  I  guess  if  I 
was  on  a  jury  they'd  give  me  a  room  all  to  myself. 
I  know  they  would.  Why,  who  ever  heard  of  such 
a  thing.  And  just  think  of  all  the  good  we 
could  do." 

"  What  is  it  you  want  to  do?  "  I  asked  in  a  tone 
which  signified  that  I  didn't  believe  there  was  any- 
thing that  could  be  improved. 

' '  Why  we'd  shut  up  the  saloons  and  all  the  other 
nasty  places,  and  we  wouldn't  allow  boys  to  smoke 
cigarettes,  and  then  you  know  if  women  voted 
they'd  get  the  same  pay  as  men,  and  there  wouldn't 
be  any  people  out  of  work,  and  girls  wouldn't  work 
in  dives,  and  there  wouldn't  be  so  much  horrid 
corruption  in  politics." 

This  elaborate  programme  floored  me.  I  didn't 
have  the  heart  to  ask  how  all  these  things  were  to 
be  accomplished.    All  I  could  say  was : 

"  If  I  really  thought  as  you  do  I  certainly  would 
be  a  reformer.  I'.ut  I  tliink  if  I  voted  I  should  do 
as  Jack  told  me." 

"Well,  I'd  like  to  see  any  man  tell  me  howl 
should  vote  1  "  As  she  said  this  her  little  head  went 
back  and  she  looked  just  as  defiant  and  belligerent 
as  was  possible  for  so  tiny  and  tender  a  little  creat- 
ure.    *'  I'm  not  any  man's  slave." 

"  No,"  I  said,  incautiously,  "  but  you'd  like  to  he, 
my  dear." 

"  Please  don't  get  personal,"  she  retorted.  "  It's 
nothing  against  me  if  my  husband  did  die.  There 
are  some  women  who  would  be  better  oft  perhaps 
if  they  were  widows."  This  was  said  with  a  sug- 
gestive lifting  of  the  eyebrows. 

"Please  don't  get  personal,"  I  now   appealed. 


"Of  course,  vou  wouldn't  vote  as  your  husband 
told  you,  but  I  would  if  I  voted  at  all,  which  I 
wouldn't." 

"  But  there  are  lots  of  women  who  have  no  hus- 
bands." 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  thoughtlessly,  "  I  say  let 
every  woman  vote  who  is  over  twenty-one  and  can't 
get  a  husband — every  old  nuiid  and  " — 

"  Why  don't  you  say  it?  "  she  burst  forth, "  every 
old  maid  and  w  idow.  Let  me  tell  you  that  it  isn't 
the  old  maids  and  widows  who  can't  get  husbands. 
Some  of  them  won't  take  the  kind  that  the  market 
is  stocked  with— that's  what's  the  matter.  I  don't 
care  what  vou  say  about  me,  everybody  knows 
why  I  don't"marry.  My  poor  dear  Peter  often  told 
me" — 

"There,  there,"  I  exclaimed,  "don't  let  us  talk 
about  disagreeable  things;"  fori  was  afraid  she 
was  going  to  cry. 

"1  see  that  you  are  bound  to  insult  me,'  she 
cried,  angrily.  "  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I 
may  speak  of  my  late  husband  without  anybody's 
permission." 

I  explained  of  course  and  calmed  her  down. 
And  we  got  along  very  well  after  that.  I  pictured 
to  her  how  horrid  it  would  be  to  be  forced  to  mix 
up  with  all  sorts  of  disagreeable  nasty  people  in 
political  conventions  and  at  the  polling  places.  At 
last  I  thought  I  had  made  headway  enough  to  say : 

"  Really,  Mrs.  Tompkins,  I  don't  believe  your  hus- 
band would  like  you  to  vote  if  ho  were  alive." 

"Don't  you  think  so?  If  I  only  knew  whit  Peter 
would  like!  Do  you  think  he'd  mind?  I  wouldn't 
think  of  voting  if  he  didn't  want  me  to.  You  know 
he  was  so  good  that  way ;  if  I  really  wanted  to  do 
anything  he'd  never  oppose  me.  But  when  he  Iiad 
made  up  his  mind  nothing  would  move  him.  Oh,  I 
did  have  such  times  trying  to  change  his  funny 
notions  about  some  thinga,  but  I  never  could. 
Really  do  you  think  he'd  mind  ? ' ' 

Before  this  I'll  warrant  she  has  been  to  a  medium 
to  gain  a  quiet  interview  with  the  late  Peter. 

Betty. 


and  typical  character.    Blakemore's  Arthur  Hum- 
mingtop  is  very  good,  and  so  is  the  rest  of  the  cast. 

The  oftener  one  hears  Ysaye  play  the  greater 
charm  does  one  find  in  the  perfection  of  the  violin- 
ist's art.  Ysave's  playing  is  admirable  as  is  a 
beautifully  proportioned  church  steeple,  a  marvel- 
lous bit  of  real  lace,  an  exquisitely  delicate  piece  of 
intricate  machinery;  its  merit  is  that  of  any  artis- 
tic thing  which  is  perfect  in  detail,  graceful,  and 
unfailing. 

Ysaye's  violin  speaks  a  beautiful  language,  fluent, 
forcible,  and  witli  novel  constructions  and  combi- 
nations which  find  thorough  and  fitting  expression 
in  Vieuxtemps'  Concerto  in  one  movement  and  in 
Ernst's  Airs  Hongrois.  The  violinist  has  played 
nothing  in  San  Francisco  equal  in  effect  to  his  ren- 
dition of  these  breezy  and  characteristic  composi- 
tions. Ysaye's  arpeggios  have  delicacy  of  grada- 
tion, fullness,  and  breadth,  bis  phrasing  is  nicely 
finished,  it  is  musically  epigrammatic,  and  his 
tone  is  so  perfect  that  that  of  the  piano  seems  gross 
and  heavy  in  comparison.  And  yetM  Lachaume's 
accompaniments  are  a  revelation  of  careful  subor- 
dination and  clear,  skillful  execution,  which  does 
not  shirk  the  most  difiicult  of  ensemble  trills  and 
runs.  Miriam  Michelson. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


The  Columbia's  programme  this  week  includes  a 
curtain  raiser  by  Brander  Matthews  and  "  Arabian 
Nights,"  a  farce-comedy  by  Sidney  Grundy. 

"The  Picture"  is  a  mild,  little  conversational 
incident  worked  out  to  a  happy  conclusion  by  a 
young  widow,  an  army  officer,  and  the  family  doc- 
tor. There  isn't  much  to  it,  strong  one-act  plays 
being  rarer  even  than  finished,  artistic  short 
stories;  but  there  is  more  in  "  The  Picture"  than 
Blanche  Bates  sees,  at  present,  at  least.  If  expe- 
rience shall  enlarge  her  vision,  she  will  discover  the 
pathos  as  well  as  the  comedy  of  the  situation.  A 
widow  as  young  and  as  beautiful  as  Miss  Bates 
makes  Mrs.  Willoughby,who  has  remained  true  to 
her  dead  husband's  memory,  would  not  speak  of 
that  husband  without  a  particle  of  emotion  iu  her 
voice,  and  she  could  find,  ways  of  expressing  the 
mixture  of  sentiment,  grief,  unbelief,  indignation, 
which  she  must  feel  when  she  learns  that  she 
occupied  but  a  very  small  place  in  the  dead  man's 
life,  and  that  the  memory  she  has  been  cherishing 
is  a  mistaken  one.  When  Mrs.  Willoughby  draws 
the  curtain  over  her  husband's  picture,  there  ia 
more  in  the  action  than  ivliss  Bates  realized,  or 
made  clear  to  her  audience.  It  is  the  death  of  the 
old  life  and  the  birth  of  the  new.  It  is  a  requiem 
and  a  resolution,  and  it  gives  opportunity  for  a  bit 
of  very  clever  acting ;  acting  which  should  express 
grief  for  the  past  as  well  as  hope  for  the  future. 

Miss  Bates  is  a  charming  Mrs.  Willoughby  when 
the  widow  is  laughing,  coquettish,  or  simply  posing 
in  pretty  attitudes ;  but  though  Mrs.  Willoughby 
did  forget  in  time,  it  needed  proof  of  Dick  Wil- 
loughby's  unworth  to  destroy  her  loving  fidelity  to 
him.  Miss  Bates's  comedy  is  delicate  and  winning, 
but  her  characterization  is  not  clear-cut ;  it  lacks 
depth  and  the  power  to  evoke  feeling.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  is  due  to  inexperience  rather  than 
to  a  superficial  nature ;  otherwise  Mies  Bates'  career 
upon  the  stage  will  be  limited  to  the  frothiest  of 
light  comedies.  With  her  pretty  face  and  ability 
Miss  Bates  will  make  a  delightful  actress  provided 
her  art  shall  embrace  light  and  shadows  too.  It 
takes  both  to  make  a  real  picture.  If  her  mask 
has  but  one  expression,  if  it  can  but  laugh,  she 
will  be  only  hall  an  actress,  and  the  larger  domain 
of  emotional  acting  will  be  forever  beyond  her. 

"Arabian  Nights"  is  a  farce  buUt  upon  the  usual 
impossible  foundation.  However,  if  one's  iinagi- 
natiou  be  strong  enough  to  support  the  strain  of 
upholding  the  unreal  first  condition,  he  can  find 
amusement  in  the  situations  which  follow.  Phosa 
McAllister  as  Mrs.  Gillibrand  does  the  best  work 
the  new  Columbia  stage  has  yet  seen.  There  is  a 
completeness  of  conception  in  her  acting,  an  artful 
ajipropriateness  of  make-up,  and  a  consistency 
which   makes  of  Mrs.  Gillibrand   a  most  finished 


The  entertainments  given  every  Thursday  and 
Friday  evening  at  the  Lurline  Baths,  corner  of 
Bush  and  Larkin  streets,  are  very  popular  these 
summer  evenings.  .\  cool  and  refreshing  plunge 
in  ocean  water  without  the  trouble  of  a  trip  to  the 
seashore  is  a  luxury  to  be  had  in  no  other  great 
city  in  the  world. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  P.  Stetson  will  give  an  address  at 
Metropolitan  Temple,  Sunday  evening,  June  9th, 
on  "  'The  Religion  of  the  Socialist."  As  Mrs. 
Stetson  is  about  to  leave  San  Francisco  this  meet- 
ing will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  farewell  reception 
arranged  by  her  friends. 


IF  YOU  CO  TO  THE 


COUNTRY  FOR  THE 


SUMMER 


The  best  Sunday  companion  you  can 


have  is  a  copy  of  the  "  LETTER."     To 


have  the  "  LETTER"  mailed  to  your  ad- 


dress for  tliree  months  costs  but 


ONE  DOLLAR. 


A  It  1  Ji  U  K      M  C  Jl  W  Ji  JN  '  S     L,  E  T  T  E  K  . 


MEN  OF  THE  DAY. 

No  two  men  could  be  more  unlike  tlian  the  late 
Secretary  Gresham  and  his  eucceseor,  Attorney- 
General  Oluey.  Gresham  was  of  the  manner  com- 
monly characterized  as  free  and  easy — he  was  ap- 
proachable and  warm-hearted,  a  man  of  the  peo- 
ple. Olney  is  a  trim,  proper,  and  precise  New 
Englander,  who  pride;;  himself  greatly  on  belong- 
ing to  the  aristocracy  of  Massachusetts.  Gresham 
carried  to  Washington  the  manners  of  Indiana, 
and  much  amusement  did  he  afford  at  first  to  the 
elegant  gentlemen  of  the  diplomatic  corps.  He 
chewed  tobacco,  he  drank  whisky,  he  played 
poker;  he  sat  in  his  oliice  on  warm  days  with  his 
coat  off,  he  often  would  tilt  his  chair  and  put  his 
feet  on  the  top  of  his  desk ;  he  enjoyed  loaling  about 
the  halls  of  his  hLtel,  talking  tj  any  one  he  met; 
he  hated  a  plug  liat,  never  wore  spats,  couldn't 
talk  French,  and  laughed  loud  over  a  good  story. 
One  of  his  warmest  friends,  the  man  who  made  his 
fight  in  the  National  Convention  of  '88,  Major  W. 
H.  Ualkins,  has  told  me  that  on  accei>ting  the  offer 
of  the  State  portfolio.  Judge  Gresham  made  two 
conditions  to  which  the  Pre>ident  had  to  agree- 
that  he  should  not  be  expected  to  keep  up  the  so- 
cial side  of  th-  position  in  (.tate,and  that  he  should 
be  relieved  of  all  trouble  over  the  distribution  of 
patronage.  He  saw  no  reason  why  so  much  fuss 
should  be  made  over  the  quite  unimportant  mat- 
ter of  a  dinner,  and  as  to  ceremonv  lie  would  be 
quite  willing  to  go  in  last  if  others  wanted  prece- 
dence. Tlii^  style  of  manly  and  unconventional 
Westerner  amuse!  and  somewhat  irritated  the 
foreign  diplomats  at  Washington  during  the  first 
few  months  of  the  administration,  but  when  they 
came  to  know  tlie  man  they  forgot  his  peculiarities 
as  the  head  of  the  foreign  department,  from  whom 
so  much  that  is  elegant  is  expected,  and  accepted 
him  as  lie  wanted  to  be  accepted — as  the  straight- 
forward, honest,  high-minded,  and  typical  repre- 
sentative of  his  country. 

Mr.  Olniy,  on  tlie  other  hand,  carried  to  Wash- 
ington all  the  prejudices  of  a  Massachusetts  blue- 
blood.  The  trappings  of  state  were  much  in  his 
eyes.  To  keep  up  "  form  "  was  to  him  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  his  duties.  His  dress  was  as  pre- 
cise as  his  speech.  His  groom  wore  the  very  latest 
thing  in  liveries.  His  dinners  were  functions.  His 
manner  was  so  haughty  that  he  had  not  been  in 
Washington  sixty  days  before  he  had  personally 
offended  most  of  the  influential  members  of  both 
Houses.  He  would  keep  a  Senator  waiting  an  hour, 
and  then  receive  him  standing  and  dismiss  him 
with  a  wave  of  the  band.  Why  Mr.  Cleveland 
ever  chose  so  haughty,  self-important,  and  undem- 
ocratic a  corporation  lawyer  for  his  Attorney-Gen- 
eral was  the  leading  question  in  Washington  politi- 
cal circles  at  one  time.  He  was  not  even  poate  at 
times,  and  he  seemed  determined  to  antagonize 
whenever  possible.  Although  a  Democrat  he  was 
in  manner  and  mind  the  Mugwump  as  Charles  A. 
Dana  has  pictured  him. 

Mr.  Gresham,  all  simplicity  and  lovableness,  is 
to  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  Olney,  all  starch  and  self- 
importance. 

At  this  writing  it  h.is  not  been  announced  who 
will  succeed  Mr.  Olney  as  Attornev-General.  If 
the  President  were  to  be  faithful  to  his  professed 
civil  service  principles  he  would  appoint  Edward 
B.  Whitney,  the  present  first  assistant  in  the  Attor- 
ney-General's oliice.  The  chief  thing  against 
Whitney  is  his  youth— he  is  tome  distance  this 
side  of  forty.  But  he  is  a  lawyer  of  no  mean  or- 
der. Mr.  Whitney  is,  in  the  judgment  of  men  who 
have  lived  in  Washington  during  the  past  two 
years,  the  only  man  connected  with  the  legal  de- 
partment of  the  administration  who  has  done  cred- 
itable, if  not  brilliant  work,  the  only  one  who  has 
added  to  his  fame  materially.  To  him  was  given 
charge  of  the  government's  s'ide  of  the  two  greatest 
cases  the  administration  has  had  to  present  befoie 
the  Supreme  Court— the  sugar  bounty  and  the  in- 
come tax  cases.  His  briefs  in  these  matters  have 
been  models  of  sound  reasoning  and  elaborate,  yet 
simple  presentation  of  fact.  It  is  signihcant  that 
the  Associated  Press  sent  out  a  fuller  report  of  Mr. 
Whitney's  argument  on  the  income  tax  ciise  than 
of  Mr.  Olney's.  It  is  against  him,  as  1  have  said, 
that  he  is  young,  and  he  is  not  given  to  making  [ 
much  of  those  to  whom  it  is  wise  to  be  subservient. 
His  father  was  the  Yale  professor  who  recently 
died,  and  his  home  has  been  in  New  York,  where 
ho  had  a  practice  which  yielded  several  times  the 
amount  he  receives  in  his  present  position.  He 
was  one  of  a  small  group  of  young  men  who  were 
the  life  of  the  Keform  Club  and  led  the  Anti-Snap 
movement.  His  service  to  his  partv  has  certainly 
been  as  important  as  any  ever  rendered  by  Mr. 
Olney,  his  ability  has  been  proved,  but  there  are 
two  things  which  will  prevent  him  from  reaping 
the  reward  he  deserves— his  lack  of  gray  hairs  and 
inability  to  add  social  lustre  to  the  President's 
cabinet. 

No    duubl,  Fostmneter-General   Wilson    would 


have  much  preferred  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  State 
Department  rather  than  at  his  present  dreary  and 
tiresome  routine.  The  place  would  have  been  con- 
genial to  the  scholarly  West  Virginian.  He  is  a 
man  of  fine  social  qualities,  and  would  enjoy  deal- 
ing with  foreign  affairs.  He  has  traveled  abroad, 
speaks  two  foreign  languages,  is  a  master  of  diplo- 
uuitic  speech,  and  is  unusually  familiar  with  our 
history.  He  would  probably  have  made  a  more 
])opular  Secretary  of  State  than  Mr.  Olney,  his  ap- 
pomtment  would  have  given  much  greater  satisfac- 
tion at  Washington  and  throughout  the  country, 
but  he  may  not  agree  with  the  President's  foreign 
policy,  or  Dan  Lamont  may  not  have  wished  him 
to  go  higher.  If  Mr.  Milson  had  been  asked  to 
step  up,  we  may  be  certain  that  he  would  have  ac- 
cepted, for  the  reports  of  country  postmasters,  the 
letting  of  contracts  for  Fiew  stamps,  and  the  fight- 
ing with  applicants  for  oilice  are  not  to  Mr.  Wil- 
son's taste.  Fb.anklin  K.  Lane. 

For  the  first  time  in  English  history  the  profes- 
sion of  acting  is  recognized  as  worthy  in  the  knight- 
ing of  Henry  Irving,  says  the  Chicago  Times-Her- 
ald. Its  ascent  has  been  arduous,  long,  and  slow. 
It  was  in  the  golden  age  of  English  literature  that 
the  actor  was  most  despised.  Under  Elizabeth  a 
statute  was  enacted  reading  that  all  common  play- 
ers "  other  than  players  belonging  to  any  baron  of 
this  realm,"  "all  jugglers,  tinkers,  peddlers,  and 
petty  chapmen  shall  be  taken,  adjudged,  and 
deemed  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars," 
and  it  was  further  ordered  that  they  should  sustain 
"  payne  and  punyshmcnt,"  as  follows:  "To  he 
stripped  naked  from  the  middle  upward,  and  shall 
be  whipped  until  his  or  her  body  be  bloudye,  and 
shall  be  forthwith  sent'  from  parish  to  parish  by 
the  olHcers  of  every  the  same  the  next  streghte 
way  to  the  parish  where  he  was  borne.  After 
which  whipping  the  same  person  shall  have  a 
Testimonyall  testifying  that  he  has  been  punyshed 
according  to  law."  The  statute  was  slightly  modi- 
fied in  the  reign  of  .\nne  and  again  under  George 
the  Second,  but  the  actor  remained  a  criminal, 
liable  to  be  publicly  whipped,  up  to  the  fifth  year 
of  the  reign  of  George  the  I'ourth,  during  the 
period,  therefore,  which  witnessed  the  noblest  de- 
velopement  of  English  drama.  The  phayers,  despite 
the  bar,  are  well  represented  in  the  aristocracy. 
The  dukes  of  St.  Albans  had  Nell  Gwyn  for  their 
foundress.  Mary  Davies  supplied  the  Lords  Petre; 
the  houses  of  St.  Germaine  and  Abercorn  go  back 
to  Miss  Santlow;  the  Cadogans  recall  tlie  relations 
of  Mrs.  Oldlield  and  a  Marlborough ;  Jlrs.  Jordan 
and  William  i'ourth  are  responsible  for  earls  of 
Munstcr  and  Lords  de  I'Isle.  An  Earl  of  Derby 
married  Miss  Farran  siv  weeks  after  the  death  of 
the  countess,  and  one  of  their  children  became 
wife  of  the  Earl  of  Wilton.  A  sister  of  Peg  Wof- 
fingtou  married  a  Walpole.  When  the  earl  went 
to  Peg  to  complain  of  it,  she  declared  it  was  she 
who  had  most  reason  to  be  offended,  because  "I 
had  one  beggar  to  support,  and  now  I  shall  ha\  e 
two." 

A  contemporary  thus  sums  up  the  ancestors  of 
Czar  Nicholas  II. :  "  Peter  the  Great  knouted  his 
son  to  death,  and  joined  in  torturing  several  thou- 
sands of  his  guard,  after  which  he  cut  off  their 
heads.  His  daughter,  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  was 
a  debauched  haridan,  who  had  one  of  the  ladies  of 
her  court  knouted  and  her  tongue  torn  out  because 
she  was  accused  of  revealing  the  secrets  of  the  Em- 
press's intrigues  to  her  lover.  Elizabeth  was  suc- 
ceeded by  her  nephew,  who  was  a  vicious  idiot. 
His  wife  had  him  killed  and  usurped  the  throne. 
As  Catherine  the  Great,  she  scandalized  even  that 
lax  age  by  the  cynicism  of  her  amours.  Her  son 
Paul  followed  her  on  the  throne.  He  was  a  replica 
of  the  former  Czar,  and  he  was  strangled  by  his 
courtiers,  with  the  connivance  of  his  son  Alex- 
ander. Of  Alexander,  Napoleon  said  that  he  was 
a  Greek  of  the  Lower  Empire,  and  he  himself  said 
that  he  was  a  'happy  accident.'  Except  that  he 
killed  his  father,  nothing  particular  can  be  urged 
against  him.  Then  came  Nicholas,  Alexander's 
brother,  an  honest,  narrow-minded  despot.  On 
his  death,  Alexander  II.  became  Emperor  —  a 
kindly  man.  The  late  Czar  made  up  for  want  of 
exceptional  ability  by  severe  and  detailed  atten- 
tion to  business.  He  was  amiable  in  private  life, 
and  honest  according  to  his  lights  in  public  life." 


A  writer  in  Mmic  relates  this  Bubinstein  anec 
dote:  "  I  had  asked  him  why  he  never  raised  his 
eyes  from  the  keyboard  when  playing  in  public,  and 
he  replied  that  the  habit  dated  from  a  painful  ex- 
perience he  had  made  when  first  he  played  in  Lon- 
don. He  had  forgotten  his  surroundings  through 
concentration  in  his  work,  but  of  a  sudtien  a  desii'e 
for  companionship  in  his  artistic  joy  induced  him 
to  raise  his  eyes ;  they  fell,  by  chance,  upon  a  stout, 
buxom  materfamilias  in  the  front  row ;  his  mental 
ecstasy  was  greeted  by  the  most  exaggerated  yawn, 
impossible  to  imagine  for  the  facial  capacities  of 
polite  society.  It  will  not  be  dilticult  to  conceive 
the  reaction.  From  this  date  he  determined,  in 
self-defense,  uever  again  to  raise  his  eyes  while 
playing  in  public." 


ADVEBTISEMENTB. 


CHAS.   A.  WETMORE'S   WINES. 
To  lite  Public: 

I  desire  to  make  known  that  I  have  removed  my 
place  of  business  to  No.  07  Caliiorni.i  Market,  in 
order  to  come  into  close  connection  with  consumers 
and  to  provide  easy  and  prompt  methods  for 
sampling  and  <listribution  of  all  brands  of  Ciesta 
Blanca  Wines  and  selected  wines  under  my  Ama- 
pola  Club  trade  mark.  The  Amapola  Club  Cafe  in 
connection  with  this  depot  is  already  the  most 
pojiular  down-town  place  for  breakfast,  lunches 
and  dinners.  Sample  wines  served  in  decanters 
for  fifteen  cents,  .'^alads  with  finest  oil  dressing  a 
special  y.  Fandlies,  restaurants,  hotels  and  grocers 
supplied.    Call  and  see  me. 

CHAS.  A.  WETMORE. 

Telephone  No.  Main  5940. 


pELL  AND  DEVISADERO  SIS.— FINE  7  AND 
8  room  flats,  corner  Fell  and  Devisadero; 
reached  by  three  lines  of  cars;  new;  sanitary 
plumbing ;  rents  low.  Apply  at  room  6,  fifth  floor, 
222  Sansome  street. 


SWAIN'S  RESTAURANT. 

213  Sutter  Street. 

l.a<iies  will  find  no  more  desirable  place  for  luncheon 
than  our  dining-room,  which  is  unexcelled  in  its  appoint- 


mm  BLAitGA  soovENie  mum 

Gold  Medal,  Paris  Exposition,  1889. 
NOTICE     TO     CONSUMERS. 


hereafter  do  business  under  the  name  of  WETMORE- 
BOVVEN  COMPANY.  The  labels  of  the  C.  A.  Welmore 
Company  will  be  discontinued  and  all  our  Sauternes  and 
Clarets  will  bear  the  Cresta  Blanea  labels.  By  this  amal- 
gamation we  have  secured  all  of  the  vintages  of  Cresta 
Blanca  tor  IfSil  to  181M  and  only  the  oldest  wines  will  be 
bottled. 

»  ETMORli-B  O  »  E  .V    COM  PA  NT, 

140  MONTGOMERY  STREET.  Under  Occidental  Hotel. 

Bottling  Cellars:  Cor.  Larkln  and  McAllister  Sts. 

$150   for   a  Summer   Home. 

BeauUtul  lots,  50x150  each,  at  Alto  on  the  North  Pacific 
Coast  Itnilway,  o-.ly  40  minutes'  ride  from  oaii  Fraiicl^co,  for 
SI50,  in  ea^j  monthly  payments.  No  Saloons  or  other 
Nuisances  Allowed.    For  Maps  and  full  particulars,  apply 

dOOST    &    WOOLLEY, 
4  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


An 

Opener. 

CHARLES  LYONS.  London  Tailor, 

Makes  fine  Tailoring  cqiuil  to  liie  finest  made  in  the 
country  at  one-half  the  prices  charged  by  Credit  Tailors. 
S;tmples  and  self-ine.-isurements  free  by  mail.  121'i  to 
VilS  MMi-ket  St.,  303  Kearny  at.,  nml 
90S  Market  St, 


HUDSON  RIVER  DYEINC  AND   CLEANING  WORKS. 


109  SolTER  St. 


Telephone  6309. 


I.adie8'  Ball  and  Party  Dresses  cleaned  with  greatest  care. 
Gents'  Coats,  Vests  and  Pants  Cleaned,  Dyed,  and  Re- 
paired in  Best  Style  at  Lo\«est  Prices. 

Carpets  cleaiied,  3o  a  ynrd.    Kennvatine  a  Specialty. 


HOWABD  E.  WBIOHT. 


LB  BOY  O,  HiRVEY. 

LE  ROY  6.  HARVEY  &  CO. 

618  MONXQOMERi-  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,       -         ■         .         CALIFORNIA. 

REAL  ESTATE,  INSDRANCE,  FINANCIAL  AGENTS. 

Dealers    in    FIRST-CLASS    LOANS,    REALTY 

BONDS,  and  CORPORATION  SECURITIES. 

RENTS  COLLECTED  and  entire  charge 

taken  of  Property. 


ARTHUR    McBWEN'S    LETTER. 


THE    RACONTEUR. 

Count  Hugo  Kiilnoky,  brother  of  the  Austrian 
statesman,  is  the  most  invoterato  practical  joker  of 
the  Austrian  army,  and  tlie  stories  told  of  his 
freaks  and  pranks,  mostly  perforincd  with  a  most 
serious  and  emotionless  face,  form  the  delight  of 
Viennese  society, of  which,  in  spite  of  his  intensely 
comical  ugliness — he  was  born  witli  only  one  ear — 
he  is  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments.  Among  the 
most  amusing  pr.ictical  jokes  that  he  has  been 
known  to  play  was  one  which  took  place  after  a 
merry  dinner  at  Sacher's  famous  restaurant  in 
Vienna,  when  he  made  a  wager  that  he  would  get 
the  first  woman  h  <  met  in  the  street  on  going  out 
of  doors  to  blow  his  nose.  It  was  dusk,  and  the 
military  cloak  which,  as  usual  with  Austrian  oHi- 
cers,  he  had  thrown  loosely  over  his  shoulders 
without  putting  the  arms  through,  gave  him  the 
appearance  of  being  armless.  Stopping  under  the 
deep  shadow  of  an  electric  lamp,  he  commenced  to 
manifest  signs  of  great  discomfort  and  distress.  A 
respectable  looking  old  dame  who  h  ippened  to  be 
liassing  became  attracted  thereby,  ancl,  after  a  min- 
ute's hesilation,  asked  him  fiympathetically  what 
was  the  matter.  "I  want  to  blow  my  nose,  and  I 
am  unable  to  do  so,  as  you  can  see  yourself,"  re- 
plied Kalnoky,  gazing  helplessly  first  at  one  and 
then  at  the  other  of  his  empty  co.it  sleeves.  The 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  camp.aign  was  just  at  an 
end,  and  Vienna  was  filled  at  the  time  with  wounded 
officers  and  soldiers.  The  good  olil  lady  immedi- 
ately took  it  for  granted  that  Kalnoky  had  lost 
both  his  arms  on  the  battle-field,  and,  exclaiming  in 
tones  of  boundless  pity,  "  Poor  fellow,  poor  fellow  ! 
let  me  help  you,"  slie'extracted  his  pocket  hand- 
kerchief from  his  breast  pocket,  held  it  up  to  tlie 
proper  organ,  whicli  he  proceeded  to  blow  with  a 
trumpet-like  sound.  As  soon  as  the  old  lady  had 
returned  the  handkerchief  to  the  poek(!t,  Hugo 
flung  his  mantle  aside,  and,  gracefully  raising  his 
cap  with  his  right  h.and,  bowed  profoi'ndly,  ex- 
claiming, "I  thank  you,  madam,  for  your  great 
kindness,"  and  then  walked  away,  leaving  the  old 
lady  standing  dumfounded,  with  her  eyes  and 
mouth  wide  open  with  astonishment.  He  had 
won  the  bet. 

A  young  Georgian  named  Du  Bignon  was  called 
on  to  respond  to  a  toast  at  a  Bar  Association  meet- 
ing in  St.  Louis,  several  years  ago.  It  was  his 
maiden  speech  before  so  distinguished  a  gathering, 
and  he  had  carefully  prepared  it.  Just  as  he  began , 
General  Sherman  entered  the  room, and  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  cheers  given  the  great  warrior. 
When  the  uproar  ceased,  the  toastmaster  called  on 
Du  Bignon  to  proceed.  Ti.e  Georgian  sat  for  an 
instant  dazed.  He  was  young,  and  the  excitement 
breaking  into  hU  speech  had  floored  him.  Every 
line  of  his  prepared  toast  had  left  him.  every  bit  of 
his  plan  of  thought  had  deserted  him.  He  stood 
still  for  a  second  and  saw  General  Sherman's  face 
looking  at  him  with  interest.  The  silence  was  ap- 
palling! He  felt  that  every  one  was  thinking, 
"  Poor  fellow,  he  doesn't  know  what  to  say."  In 
a  quiet  tone,  in  which,  however,  he  felt  a  quiver, 
he  commenced:  "Gentlemen,  I  am  confounded! 
The  advent  of  so  noted  a  warrior  as  General  Sher- 
man has  made  me  forget  every  word  of  my  speech  " 
— the  men  all  looked  anxious  and  interested — "but 
I  think  you  can  scarcely  wonder  at  my  confusion. 
Georgians  are  so  used  to  the  fact  of  General  Sher- 
man following  them,  that  it  is  enough  to  simply 
paralyze  any  one  i^f  them  to  be  asked  to  follow  the 
general."    After  that  he  had  smooth  sailing. 

Frederick  the  Great  of  Piussia  was  fond  of  hav- 
ing literary  men,  artists,  and  singers  of  talent  at 
his  small  suppers,  and  he  enjoyed  free  humor  and 
gayety.  He  hada  special  liking  for  the  philosopher, 
Mendelssohn,  who  was  very  witty.  One  of  the 
courtiers,  who  was  offended  at  Mendelssohn,  told 
the  Emperor  that  the  witty  dwarf  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  insult  his  majesty.  Frt  derick  denied  it.  Th", 
courtier  then  proposed  that  the  Emperor  should 
at  the  next  supper  party  write  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
"  Mendelssohn  is  an  ass,"  and  put  it  on  the  table 
signed  with  his  own  name.  Frederick  agreed. 
The  moment  Mendelssohn  sat  down  at  the  supper 
table,  being  rather  slaort  sighted,  and  observing 
isome  paper,  he  took  it  very  near  his  eye,  and,  hav- 
ng  read  it,  gave  a  start.  "  What  is  the  matter?" 
said  the  king;  "no  unpleasant  newn,  I  hope, 
Mendelssohn?"  "Oh,  no,"  said  Mendelssohn,  "it 
is  nothing."  "Nothing  would  not  make  you  start. 
I  demand  to  know  what  it  is."  "Oh,  some  one 
has  taken  the  liberty  to  joke  with  very  bad  taste 
with  your  majesty.  I'd  rather  not" —  "With 
me?  What  is  it?  I  insist" —  "Why  some  one 
has  written  here,  '  Mendelssohn  is  one  ass,  Fred- 
erick the  secimd!' " 

Judge  Greene  of  Oakland  and  ex-Judge  Denson 
of  the  local  bar  had  a  set-to  some  time  since  in 
which  the  latter  came  off  on  top.  Denson,  in  argu- 
ing a  motion,  hail  occasion  to  refer  to  ' '  Browne  on 
Torts,"  and  pronounced  the  author's  name  as 
though   it  were    spelled    "  Browny."    The    judge 


passed  the  first  mistake  without  notice;  at  the 
second  he  shrugged  his  shoulders;  at  the  third  he 
said,  "The  name  is  Brown,  not  Browny."  "But 
it  is  spelled  B-r-o-w-n-o,"  said  Denson,  in  hi^  very 
deep  and  measured  tones;  "and  if  that  does  not 
spell  Browny,  what  does  it  spell?"  "'Browne,' 
of  course,"  sharply  answered  the  jndge,  whose 
patience  was  becoming  ruflle?!.  "  My  name  is 
spelled  G-r  double  en-e,  but  you  would  not  call  it 
'  Greeny,'  would  you?  "  Mr.  Denson  turned  to  his 
books  saying,  apparently  to  himself,  but  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  all  over  the  court-room  :  "That 
will  depend  upon  how  your  Honor  decides  this 
motion." 

In  a  very  serious  drama  a  prisoner  was  obliged 
to  read  aloud  a  letter  which  the  jailer  brought  to 
him.  It  was  a  long  letter,  and  to  save  himself  the 
trouble  of  commiltintr  it  to  memory,  the  actor  had 
been  accustomed  to  have  the  actual  letter  handed 
to  him.  One  evening  thn  jailer  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  joke  to  hand  the  prisoner  a  blank  sheet 
of  paper.  The  prisoner,  starting  to  read  it,  was  for 
anioment  thrown  off  his  balance.  But  recovering 
himself,  he  said,  with  the  most  serene  calmness, 
".Tailer?"  "Monsieur?"  "  I  am  obliged  to  make 
an  avowal  to  you.  Brought  up  by  jiarents  of  low- 
estate,  I  do  not  know  how  to  read  I  I  beg  that  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  acquaint  me  with  the 
contents  of  this  letter."  The  snarer  was  snared, 
but  his  wit  saved  him,  too.  After  nervously  fum- 
bling the  letter,  the  jailer  said :  "Willingly,"  bnt  I 
must  go  and  look  for  my  spectacles."  Naturally 
he  brought  back  the  letter. 

The  following  good  story  is  told  in  connection 
with  the  Forty-eighth  Georgia  Regiment  by  the 
Atlanta  Constitiilion:  "As  the  regiment  was  on  the 
march  to  Gettysburg,  some  of  the  soldiers  stepped 
out  of  the  ranks  and  confiscated  a  couple  of  geese, 
and  one  of  the  drummers  nnheaded  his  drum  and 
put  the  captured  birds  in  it.  Shortly  afterward 
the  colonel  came  along,  and  noticing  the  drummer 
failed  to  eive  his  usual  drum  whacks,  rode  up  and 
said:  'Why  don't  you  beat  that  drum?'  '  Tol- 
onel,'  said  the  startled  man,  'I  want  to  speak  to 
you.'  The  colonel  drew  close  to  him  and  said  : 
'Well,  what  have  you  to  say?'  The  drummer 
whispered  :  'Colonel,  I've  got  a  conj>le  of  geese  in 
here.'  The  colonel  straightened  up  and  saiil : 
'Well,  if  you  are  sick,  you  needn't  play,'  and  rode 
on  That  night  the  colonel  had  roast;  goose  for 
supper." 

The  Bishop  of  London  became  dissatisfied  with 
certain  arrangements  in  his  palace  of  Fulham,  snd 
called  in  an  eminent  architect  to  advise  as  to  pos- 
sible alterations.  The  architect  took  time  to  con- 
sider, and  when  he  finally  brought  in  his  plan»  and 
estimates,  the  figures  were  so  great  that  the  l)i8hop 
relinquished  his  project.  "And  row,"  said  the 
bishop,  "  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  tell  me  how 
much  I  shall  pay  you  for  your  trouble  in  the  mat- 
ter." "I  thank  your  lordship,"  was  the  answer; 
"  five  hundred  dollars."  The  amount  was  discon- 
certing. "  Why,  sir,"  said  the  bishop,  "many  of 
my  curates  do  not  receive  so  much  for  a  whole 
vear's  service."  "That  may  be  true,  my  lord, 
but  you  will  remember  that  I  happen  to  be  a 
bishop  in  my  profession."  There  was  nothing 
more  to  he  said,  and  the  check  was  drawn. 

It  is  related  of  a  certain  French  general,  who 
died  recently,  that  he  had  a  very  devoted  servant 
to  whom,  though  really  kind,  he  was  somewhat 
rough  in  his  speech.  In  the  Crimean  War  the  gen- 
eral was  wounded  so  badly  that  one  of  his  legs  had 
to  be  amput.ated  ;  and  during  the  operation,  which 
had  to  be  performed  without  ether,  the  man,  Jean- 
Baptiste,  stood  by  and  howled  while  the  general 
submitted  quietly.  "  What  are  you  howling  for?  " 
the  general  presently  called  out."  "Oh,  my  master. 
I  cannot  endure  that  you  should  lose  your  leg!" 
"  Who  w.ants  you  to  endure  it?  Can't  you  see  that 
you  will  benefit  by  it?"  "What  does  monsieur 
mean?"  ''  Why,  you  blockhead,  you'll  only  have 
to  black  one  boot  after  this !  " 


A  story  is  told  of  a  shrewish  Scotchwoman,  who 
tried  to  wean  her  husband  from  the  public  house 
by  employing  her  brother  to  act  the  part  of  a  ghost 
and  frighten  John  on  his  way  home.  "Who  are 
you?"  said  the  guidman,  as  the  apparition  rose  be- 
fore him  from  behind  a  bush.  "  I  am  Anld  Nick," 
was  the  reply.  "Come  awa',  man,"  said  John, 
nothing  daunted,  "  gie's  a  shake  o'  your  hand — I 
am  married  tae  a  sister  o'  yours." 

One  day,  two  royal  dukes,  walking  up  St.  James 
street,  met  Sheridan,  and  the  younger  one  thus 
flippantly  addressed  him :  "  I  say.  Sherry,  we 
have  just  been  discussing  whether  you  are  a  greater 
fool  or  rOL'ue;  what  is  your  own  opinion,  my  boy?" 
Sheridan,  having  bowed,  and  smiling  at  the  com- 
pliment, took  each  of  them  by  the  arm,  and  in- 
stantly replied:  "Why,  faith,  f  believe  lam  be- 
tween both. 
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LIIUE,  Secrelaij, 
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SUBSCRIPTION     DEPARTMENT 


OFFICE  OF 


O.  F.  VON  RHEIN  &  CO. 


No.  513  California  STnEST,  San;  Fbancisco,  Cal. 


THE  SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO.  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  acquired  the  charter  granted  to 
Adolph  Sutro,  Esq.,  for  a  road,  starting  from 
the  corner  of  Central  Avenue  and  Geary 
Street,  and  running  thence  on  Central  Avenue 
to  Washington  Street,  Firs'  Avenue,  Clement 
Street  and  Point  Lobos  Avenue  to  the  Cliff, 
with  a  branch  line  to  the  Park. 


THE    PEOPLE'S    ROAD, 


The   Capital    Stock    is    divided    into   forty 
thousand  (40,000)  share.''. 


At    %\0    a    share,     payable     In     5 
Installments. 


There  are  to  be  NO  bonds  I     NO  debts  I 

NO  watered  stock  I 


rasEeagors  over  tbls  road  admitted  FHEB  to  Sutro  Hrtl(;htN 
and^tbti  Cliff,  and  od  special  tormft  to  Tbc  Sutro  BatiiN. 


ARTHUR    McEWEN'8    LETTER. 


HASHEESH. 

If  ever  you  ebonld  desire  to  gain- 

A  glimpse  of  the  primal  regions  where 

Tlie  vital  tissues  o'  the  heart  lie  bare, 
The  intricate  coils  of  life  aie  plain; 

If  you  have  strength  enough  to  dare 
The  apocalypse  which  turns  the  brain 

With  too  much  peering  of  mortal  eyes 

Into  the  immortalities, 
And — stabbed  with  splendors  that  hurt  like  pain — 
Wake  from  the  gorgeous  dream  at  last 

Dogged  by  phantoms  which  cleave  and  cling 

Closer  than  any  living  thing, 
Hauntirg  your  future  with  their  past, 

Ijiming  you  in  a  charmed  ring, 

Cutting  you  with  a  wizard  wing 

Out  from  the  darkness,  till  you  die — 

Eat  of  the  hasheesh,  as  did  I. 

It  was  not  the  drug  of  the  Orient, 
With  which  the  poet  stimulates 

A  warmth  in  his  veins  when  the  fires  are  spent, 
A  flight  in  the  blue  when  the  bitter  weights 

Of  the  world  have  broken  his  wings;  it  was 
More  beautiful,  awful,  terrible! 

Clothed  on  with  fantasies  which  surpass 
Whatever  is  known  of  heaven  or  hell, 
When,  under  the  touch  of  the  other  spell, 
Back  the  mystical  curtains  roll, 
And  up,  unscreened,  to  the  seeing  soul, 
Past  and  present  and  future  rise. 
Hearing  their  secrets  in  their  eyes. 

She  could  not  help  that  she  distilled 

A  blessed  aroma  all  around; 
She  conid  not  help  it  that  she  filled 

My  arid  silence  with  cooing  sound; 
She  could  not  help  that  her  sweet  face 

Was  as  a  reverential  hymn ; 
She  could  not  help  that  round  her  place 

Lingered  the  Lord  (jod's  cherubim. 
Was  it  so  strange  that,  brooding  thus. 

Over  her  saintly  humanhood, 
Deliriums  multitudinous 

Wrought  in  my  pulses  and  my  blood? 
That  I  dreamed  ilear  dreams  of  a  wedded  wife? 

That  some  one  walked  in  my  sleep  by  my  side? 
That  I  stood  in  a  tremulous  hush  of  life. 

Content  to  stand  so  until  I  died? 

Oh,  the  clear  beneficent  days! 

Oh,  the  calm  and  reverent  nights! 
Oh,  the  mornings  of  perfect  praise! 

Oh,  the  evenings  of  pure  delights! 
Oh,  the  whispers  in  which  we  talked! 

Oh,  arch  replies  of  merry  lips! 
Oh,  the  trances  wherein  we  walked! 

.And  the  beautiful  fellowships! 
Spirit  with  spirit  so  ingrooved. 

Sympathies  so  divinely  blent. 

My  blessing  watched  the  flowers  she  loved; 

She  made  my  poverty  opulent, 
The  well-pleased  angels  smiling  on 

That  most  ineffable  unison ! 

No  trance  is  life-long;  all  dreams  flee — 

I  am  awake  now;  something  cut 
The  path  of  the  currents  lifting  me, 

And  close  the  inscmiable  blankness  shut 
Down  on  my  mount  Delectable; 

Down  on  my  fields  Elysian; 
Down  on  my  palace  Beautiful! 

Over  the  universe  something  ran 
Which  trod  the  gold  and  the  amethyst 

Out  from  the  mornings  and  the  eves; 

i^omething  withered  the  grass  and  leaves; 
Out  of  the  vastness  something  hissed; 

And  something  within  me  moans  and  grieves. 
Like  a  lost  soul's  wail  for  something  missed. 

Richard  Realf. 


The  late  Viscount  Monck,  when  an  Irish  peer- 
sat  in  the  commoiiS  as  liberal  member  for  Ports, 
mouth,  anil  going  up  to  the  Lite  Vincent  Scully 
another  well  known  Irish  member,  he  said : 
"Hullo,  old  Sculls,  how  are  you?"  "My  lord," 
was  the  quick  reply,  "  if  you  are  going  to  take  the 
V  from  my  name,  1  beg  you  add  it  to  your  own." 

To  prevent  its  notes  being  forged  by  the  aid  of 
photography  the  Bank  of  France  is  about  to  print 
them  in  three  colors— bistre,  red,  and  blue — and  in 
new  designs.  The  1,000-franc  notes  are  nearly 
ready,  and  the  100-franc  note  will  be  changed  soon. 


Siihscribe  by  mail  for 
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♦4.00  a  year  ;  $j.oo  for  six  months. 


RIDING   ACADEMY. 

COMPETENT    INSTRUCTORS. 
CEMENT    FLOORS. 
PADDED    WALLS. 

COLUMBI/T 

—AND— 


HARTFORD 
BICYCLES. 


VISTORS    WELCOME. 

POPE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

34J:    fost    Sci-eet, 

H.  C.JOHNSON,  Manager,  San  Francisco 


ON  AND  AFTER  JULY  1st,  1895. 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  GA3  LIGHT  GO. 

Will  reduce  the  price  of  Gas 

From  $2  (0  11.75  for  1000  cubic  feet. 


Special    rates    for  Engines,    Mauufacturing,    and 
Gas  Stoves. 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 


Friedlander,  Gottlob  &.  Co., 


Every  Ev 

Great  product 


WEEK,    JUNE     lOth. 

ing,  luchidluK  Sunday.    MatiLee  Satuiday. 


1  of  Ouida's  famous  uovol, 


MOTHS." 


A    magniflcent   piny 


Toe  entire  spleudld 


THE    SAME    POPULAK    PRICES. 
Night,  15,  25,  60,  and  76  cents.      Matinee,  15,  25,  and  60  cents. 


IN    PREPARATION  THE  FUNNIEST  01'  ALL  COMEDIES 

''NANCY   tf-    CO,'' 


GEORGES    KAIR, 


Member  of  the  t^nn  Francisco  Produce  Ejchauge  and  Call 
Board.  Correspor.dtnce  eolicited  with  owners  and  renttrs 
of  Grain  Warehouses.  MarJict  Advices  furnished.  Country 
merchants  havlug  Grain  and  other  agricultural  products  to 
dispose  of,  fur  their  customers,  are  Cdrdially  invited  to  call 
at  advertiser's  office,  ceiLirally  Ic.cited  in  Merchants'  Ex- 
change Building,  room  27.  (..iilKorma  street. 


GIANT    POWDER   COMiF'ANY, 

Coiisolldateci. 


The  cfiice  of  the  above  Company  has  been  removed  to 

430  California  Street.  Sau  Francisco. 


PROFESSIONAL   CARDS. 


G.  WHITFIELD   LANK, 

ATTORNEY    AT    LAW, 
107  Crocker  Ballding,  San  Fraucleco     Telephone  Main  1764 . 


LEE    D.    CRAIG, 

NOTARY    PUBLIC    AND    COMMISSIONER    OF    DEEDS 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 

Bet.  California  and  Pine.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

JOHN    F.    SIEBE, 

PIRS      AND      IvlARINE      INSURANCE!. 
Office.  415  CALIFORNIA  ST.        Teleirnone,  Main  118S. 


DAVIS     &     HILL, 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW, 
N.  W.  Cor.  Ninth  and  Broadway, 


Rooms  1^,  13  and  14. 


Oakland.  Cal. 


HENRY     E.     HIGHTON, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR, 
Rooms  36-39,  Fonrlh  Floor,  Mills  Building,     San  Francisco. 

W.    W.    FOOTE, 

ATTORNEY    AT    LAW, 
310  Pine  Street.  SAS  Fbahcisco 

W.  T.   BAGGETT, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 
324  Pine  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


J.      F.      C  O  W  D  E  R  y, 
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The  Letter  with  this  number  will  cease  to 
appear  as  a  regular  publication.  I  have 
given  it  an  honest  trial,  and  at  times  felt  a 
good  deal  of  confidence  in  its  ultimate  suc- 
cess as  a  weekly  paper.  But  an  experience 
of  more  than  eight  months  convinces  me 
that  a  satisfactory  support  is  not  to  be  ob- 
tained without  the  making  of  sacrifices 
which  I  am  not  tempted  to  try  to  make. 
From  the  beginning,  friends  have  oSered  me 
money  in  order  that  I  might  enlarge  the 
Letter,  illustrate  it,  and  otherwise  improve  it, 
but  these  generous  offers  I  have  felt  obliged 
to  refuse.  Had  I  money  of  my  own,  I  should 
cheerfully  incur  the  risk,  but  I  do  not  feel 
free  to  take  chances  with  the  money  of  oth- 
ers. I  had  hoped  that  the  successive  en- 
largements of  the  paper  would  not  only  in- 
crease its  circulation,  but  add  to  its  adver- 
tising patronage.  The  circulation  has  im- 
proved, to  be  sure,  but  the  advertising,  with- 
out which  a  paper  cannot  prosper  in  this 
field,  is  not  to  be  had;  at  least,  not  without 
altering  the  policy  of  the  paper,  and  I  much 
prefer  suspenaing  it  to  doing  that.  It  hav- 
ing been  my  desire,  and  therefore  my  policy, 
to  tell  the  truth  about  the  men  and  interests 
which  dominate  this  community  for  their 
profit  and  its  harm,  it  naturally  follows  that 
I  enjoy  their  hostility  and  the  hostility  of 
all  their  connections.  However  gratifj'ing 
that  may  be  to  me  personally,  it  means  death 
to  the  Letter,  for  all  but  a  few  of  the  business 
men  of  San  Francisco  are,  with  good  reason, 
in  fear  of  the  associated  villainies,  at  the 
head  of  which  is  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company.  Those  who  have  not  tested 
this  matter  do  not  realize  how  long  is  the 
reach  of  the  criminal  rich  of  San  Francisco, 
how  pervasive  their  influence.  Prosperous 
merchants,  bankers,  and  others  who  are  sub- 
scribers to  the  Letter  and  friendly  to  me,  as 
well  as  in  sympathy  with  my  writings,  have 
not  blushed  to  volunteer  the  admission  that 
they  did  not  dare  to  advertise  in  its  columns 
lest  they  bring  trouble  upon  themselves. 
Moreover,  I  have  been  free  in  my  criticisms 
of  the  powerful  whether  they  are  commer- 
cially or  politically  allied  with  the  South- 
ern Pacific  or  not,  and  thus  other  enmities 
injurious  to  the  Lelter'a  business  interests 
have  been  created.  I  have  a  fine  crop  of 
enemies,  assuredly;  and  I  would  not  lose  one 
of  them  for  many  columns  of  advertising, 
since  all  have  been  made  righteously.  The 
reason  for  the  Letter's  existence  has  been  to 


enable  me  to  write  what  I  thought.  I  have 
done  that,  and  though  the  result  has  been  a 
commercial  failure,  I  have  no  regrets.  I 
think  I  have  done  some  good,  and  I  know 
that  I  have  ticketed  for  their  lifetime  many 
rascals  who  before  the  Letter'.''  advent  were 
eminently  respectable  and  safe  from  censure. 


I  stop  the  Letter  against  the  advice  of 
friends,  who  are  willing  to  meet  the  deficit 
which  is  now  beginning  to  be  incurred,  and 
more.  But  I  am  not  a  business  man,  and 
any  money  thus  advanced  I  should  regard 
as  a  debt  of  honor.  I  shall  not  go  into  debt, 
choosing  rather  to  stop  when,  if  what  is 
owing  the  Letter  shall  be  paid,  an  even 
balance  can  be  struck.  If  what  is  owing 
shall  not  be  all  paid,  still  the  paper's  obliga- 
tions will  be  met.  Its  only  creditors  are  its 
subscribers  whose  terms  have  not  expired. 
They  were  paid  before  when  the  Letter  sus- 
pended, and  they  will  be  paid  again,  though 
possibly  not  so  promptly.  I  shall  send  them 
their  money  as  I  earn  it  It  is  not  a  great 
deal,  all  told,  fortunately. 


Of  course,  I  am  sorry  that  the  Letter  can- 
not go  on,  but  there  is  no  humiliation  in  its 
stoppage.  The  insight  which  the  experience 
has  given  me  into  weekly  journalism  causes 
me  to  wonder,  indeed,  that  the  paper  has 
been  able  to  live  so  long;  for,  since  it  has  been 
as  clean  in  its  business  transactions  as  it  has 
been  sincere  in  its  utterances,  it  has  deprived 
itself  of  sources  of  income  which  no  self- 
respecting  man  would  accept,  but  without 
accepting  which  not  more  than  one  or  two  of 
the  weekly  papers  of  San  Francisco  could 
exist.  Beggary  and  thinly  disguised  black- 
mail constitute  the  bread  of  life  of  most  of 
them.  I  have  enjoyed  greatly  the  freedom 
which  the  Letter  has  given  my  pen,  and  it  is 
no  slight  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  paper 
has  been  taken  and  liked  by  the  men  and 
women  of  the  coast  whose  approval  is  best 
worth  having.  To  these,  and  the  business 
men  who  have  had  the  courage  to  advertise 
in  a  publication  that  habitually,  and  from 
choice,  incurred  the  ill  will  of  the  predatory 
rich,  unworthy  public  men,  and  all  rascals, 
it  is  not  necessary  formally  to  express  my 
thanks.  They  have  done  their  part  and 
helped  me  to  do  mine,  and  if  the  result  is 
not  what  we  wished  for  respecting  the  Letter's 
fortunes,  there  is  no  discredit  in  failure. 
Between  us  we  have  managed  to  advance  a 
little  the  manhood  of  California — to  let  it  be 
borne  in  upon  the  conscienceless  that  no 
matter  how  highly  placed  they  are,  or  how 
secure  they  may  seem  to  be,  there  is  always 
danger  that  some  man  with  a  pen  in  his 
hand,  and  caring  more  for  the  simple  truth 
than  financial  advantage,  will  arise  and 
break  the  enchanted  silence  of  a  commercial 
press.  Though  the  Letter  goes  under  again, 
I,  as  before,  reserve  the  right  to  revive  it  in 


case  of  need.  I  retain  the  original  capital,  my 
pen  and  the  electrotyped  heading.  But  Cali- 
fornia will  have  advanced  a  long  way  toward 
freedom,  material  and  intellectual,  ere  I 
shall  consider  it  judicious  to  attempt  again 
the  Letter's  regular  publication.  An  occa- 
sional issue  will  serve.  That  is  a  luxury  the 
promise  of  which  I  shall  not  deny  myself. 

California  is  progressing  unquestionably. 
In  February  of  last  year,  when  this  Letter 
first  made  its  appearance,  the  state  of  public 
opinion,  the  state  of  public  courage,  was  very 
different  from  what  it  now  is.  Then  it  was 
the  mark  of  dangerous  radicalism  to  utter 
or  print  a  word  not  agreeable  to  the  men 
and  corporations  which  had  mastered  Cali- 
fornia and  made  it  cowardly.  Even  those 
who  resented  the  reign  of  the  associated 
villainies  were,  in  the  mass,  too  careful  of 
their  own  welfare  to  disclose  their  hostility. 
It  was  the  sign  of  respectability  to  depre- 
cate the  language  of  rebellion.  Since  then 
many  things  have  conspired  to  withdraw  from 
the  predatory  rich  the  protection  of  respecta- 
bility's shield.  The  Letter  has  done  its  share 
toward  working  the  change.  The  terms  in 
which  it  originally  spoke  of  the  despotic  mil- 
lionaires who  add  to  their  piles  by  appropri- 
ating the  money  of  other  people,  have  become 
terms  in  common  usage.  Men  who  a  year  ago 
would  have  dreaded  the  penalties  of  sacrilege 
had  they  openly  denounced  the  pillage  by 
which  Mr.  Huntington  further  enriches  him- 
self now  fearlessly  declare  themselves  friends 
of  the  competing  Valley  road.  That  road  has 
the  good  fortune  to  be  backed  by  men  whose 
wealth  commands  the  respect  of  the  respect- 
able. There  are  always  multitudes  ready 
enough  to  follow  a  millionaire  in  the  road  of 
reform  who  would  not  set  foot  in  it  were  the 
leader  either  poor  or  one  at  whom  the 
press  would  consider  it  safe  to  sneer.  It  is 
not  in  ordinary  commercial  human  nature 
to  be  guilty  of  the  disrespect  of  calling  a 
rich  man  a  demagogue.  Having  himself  so 
much  at  stake  in  case  of  change,  the  mass  of 
conservative  men,  perceiving  his  selfish  rea- 
sons for  being  an  innovator,  accept  that 
selfishness  as  security  against  danger  to 
themselves  in  being  patriotic.  Thej'  are 
like  the  mob  in  times  of  revolution,  who 
prefer  for  a  chief  an  aristocrat  rather  than  a 
plebeian  like  themselves.  The  projection  of 
the  Valley  road,  with  the  names  and  fortunes 
of  the  Spreckelses  behind  it,  has  been  an 
enormous  good  to  California.  It  has  made 
business  men  feel  that  in  being  anti-monop- 
olists they  are  not  out  of  character. 
Whether  the  Valley  road  shall  be  a  compet- 
ing one,  and  otherwise  fulfill  promise  and 
expectation,  time  will  reveal,  but  iu  any 
event  it  has  done  good.  It  has  had  the  ef- 
fect of  a  declaration  of  independence,  and 
has  filled  men  with  a  more  or  less  vague 
notion  that  a  new  and  better  time  is  coming. 
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This  expectation  manifests  itself  in  projects 
for  improving  the  city,  in  the  boisterous 
Half-Million  Club,  in  the  floral  fiestas — 
real  estate  booms  hidden  b3'  roses— and  in 
other  ways.  California  is  ready  to  rebel 
against  the  old  Huntington  rule,  if  a  rea- 
sonably safe  jiath  of  escape  can  be  pointed 
out  and  pioneered  by  others.  But  the  indi- 
vidual business  man,  being  human,  is  cau- 
tious about  advancing  too  far  until  he  knows 
where  he  is  going  to  arrive.  The  supremacy 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  has  only  been  threat- 
ened. The  corporation  still  has  tremendous 
power  to  favor  and  to  punish.  It  is  notice- 
able that  even  very  active  promoters  of  the 
competing  Valley  road  are  solicitous  to  have 
it  understood  that  in  their  advocacy  of  the 
new  line  they  are  devoid  of  desire  that  it 
should  damage  the  business  interests  of  the 
monopoly.  It  is  a  period  of  transition,  and 
Front  and  Sansome  streets,  while  sacrificing 
to  God,  are  thriftily  careful  to  pour  a  liba- 
tion to  the  Devil.  Though  men,  merchants 
are  merchants.  They  will  grow  bolder  by 
and  by,  but  in  the  meantime  they  feel  that 
it  is  only  prudent  to  dodge  the  lash  that 
has  scarred  their  backs  these  twenty-five 
years.  

Hard  times  have  their  compensations. 
They  breed  discontent.  Without  discontent 
there  can  be  no  improvement  in  political 
and  material  conditions,  any  more  than 
without  doubt  there  can  be  inquiry  and 
progress  in  science.  This  generation  has 
been  fed  on  tl^e  theory  of  evolution — on  the 
theory  that  among  human  beings,  as  among 
animals  and  plants,  only  the  fittest  can  sur- 
vive. And  that  is  true.  Everything  de- 
pends upon  environment,  and  if  the  surviv- 
ors are  not  pleasing  it  is  obvious  that  a  dif- 
ferent environment  must  be  supplied.  It  is 
a  fearful  indictment  of  our  social  state  that 
those  who  are  best  suited  to  it — those  who 
survive,  who  succeed,  and  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  material  prizes  of  life — are 
far  from  being  admirable,  lovable  speci- 
mens of  their  species.  Certainly  nobody 
will  contend  that  Mr.  Huntington,  Mr. 
Tevis,  Mr.  Carnegie,  and  Russell  Sage  are 
men  who  may  properly  be  held  up  to  the 
young  as  models  of  what  men  should  be; 
yet  they  and  their  fellow  multimillionaires 
are  the  legitimate  product  of  their  environ- 
ment— of  the  rules  under  which  the  game  of 
modern  life  is  played.  They  are  what  they 
are  with  the  consent  and  encouragement  of 
the  rest  of  us.  We,  by  our  laws  and  social 
conventions,  supply  an  environment  that  en- 
ables those  to  win  who  do  win.  Are  they 
the  most  righteous,  generous,  the  kindest, 
the  most  honest?  The  received  ideal  of 
what  is  best  in  human  nature  i^  reversed  in 
practice.  The  children  are  educated  to  be 
tellers  of  the  truth,  to  be  ashamed  of  selfish- 
ness, to  seek  for  the  approbation  of  others 
by  the  exercise  of  the  most  unbusinesslike 
virtues.  When  they  are  sent  forward  into 
the  struggle  for  existence  their  first  duty  to 
themselves,  if  they  would  be  among  the  con- 
querors, is  to  forget  what  they  have  been 
taught  —  to  learn  to  read  backwards  the 
maxims  of  the  home  and  school.  The  liltest, 
who  survive,  are  those  whose  conduct  is 
guided  by  greed,  cunning,  and  all  the  quali- 
ties which  make  men  detestable.  Conditions 
bear  fruit  after  their  kind,  precisely  as  trees 
do.  If  we  had  conditions  in  which  success 
would  come  to  the  good  and  high-minded 
instead  of  to  the  selfish  and  low-minded,  the 
world  would  not  be  the  cruel  joke  that  it  is, 
if  a  Creator  be  predicated.  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton would  be  impossible. 

Discontent  is  the  necessary  beginning  of 
beneficial  change.  Ignorant  discontent  is 
better  than  none — discontent  that  writhes 
and  protests  blindly.     The  task  of  reformers 


who  know  what  they  are  about  is  to  make 
this  discontent  intelligent,  to  tell  the  suffer- 
ing giant  the  cause  of  his  pain  and  the  rem- 
edy for  it.  Actual  reform,  however,  does 
not  come  from  above,  but  from  below.  It  is 
true  that  the  ideas  of  men  not  themselves 
victims  of  the  evils  which  they  see  and 
keenly  feel  through  sympathy,  percolate 
downward,  but  in  the  end  it  is  those  who 
carry  the  loads  and  take  the  knocks  of  op- 
pression who  must  form  the  armies  and 
fight  the  battles  of  reform.  The  hard  times 
have  been  educating  in  their  effect  upon  the 
masses  here  and  elsewhere.  They  have 
learned  long  ago  that  they  cannot  attack 
capital  without  hurting  themselves,  but  it 
has  also  broken  in  upon  them  that  to  re- 
frain from  destructively  attacking  capital  is 
one  thing,  and  that  to  suffer  every  species  of 
exploitation  at  the  hands  of  capital  without 
demur  is  another.  It  lias  been  revealed  to 
their  minds  that  there  is  a  limit  to  capital's 
rights  as  well  as  a  limit  to  poverty's  endur- 
able wrongs.  Socialistic  ideas  have  made 
their  way.  Henry  George  lias  been  an 
evangel  of  light  to  hundreds  of  thousands, 
and  the  single  tax,  which  would  remove  the 
land,  from  which  we  all  must  live,  from  the 
domain  of  private  ownership  and  specula- 
tion, as  the  negro  was  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  is  making  its  way.  Debs,  before 
going  to  jail  for  half  a  year  for  contempt  of 
court,  committed  in  issuing  an  order  to  rail- 
road men  to  strike  (which  order  they  were  at 
liberty  to  obey  or  disobey  as  they  saw  fit), 
announces  a  programme  for  his  followers 
that  ought  to  raise  the  hair  of  those  who 
have  won  the  victory  over  him.  He  calls 
upon  the  workingmen  of  the  country  to 
stand  together  for  public  ownership  of  the 
railroads  and  "  all  public  utilities."  This  is 
socialism,  but  it  is  in  line  with  the  sanest 
thought  of  the  period,  in  and  out  of  labor 
circles.  The  time  can  be  hoped  for  when 
the  men  with  a  genius  for  money-making — 
the  fittest  who  now  survive — will  have  fewer 
cards  to  play  with;  shorter  scissors,  in  fact, 
with  which  to  do  their  shearing. 

The  obvious  consequences  of  present  con- 
ditions are  shortening  the  interval  between 
this  era  of  unrestricted  plunder  by  the  able 
and  the  lucky  and  the  coming  of  that  better 
day  when  manhood  and  industry,  unallied 
with  cunning,  will  have  a  reasonably  good 
chance  of  getting  adequate  reward.  For  men 
are  not  sheep.  Though  they  submit  to  be 
shorn  they  are,  as  a  whole,  in  this  country 
at  least,  conscious  that  they  are  being  shorn. 
When  they  learn  how  to  resist,  they  will  re- 
sist. This  is  a  fact  in  human  nature  which 
is  being  overlooked  by  the  shearers.  Aside 
from  their  capacity  to  gather  wool,  they  prove 
themselves  to  be  no  more  intelligent  than 
the  despised  multitude.  Were  it  otherwise, 
they  would  not  so  dully  follow  their  instinct 
to  clip  close  and  gather  the  last  obtainable 
ounce  of  wool  this  season,  regardless  of  what 
may  happen  next  season.  The  predatory 
rich  know  well  enough  how  to  meet  armed 
insurrection.  They  retire,  and  their  caufe 
becomes  that  of  public  order,  which  the  gov- 
ernment, with  all  its  force,  must  maintain. 
But  when  the  attack  upon  their  privileges 
comes  through  the  ballot-box  they  are  be- 
wildered and  comparatively  helpless.  They 
were  limp  and  scared  when  the  masses 
rounded  on  them  and  the  McKinley  robbery 
and  elected  Cleveland.  The  latter,  either 
through  folly,  cowardice,  or  interest,  turned 
traitor  and  gave  the  overthrown  beneficiaries 
of  an  elaborate  system  of  legalized  theft  leis- 
ure in  which  to  recover  their  breath,  their 
wits,  and  their  courage.  Had  he  charged  on 
them  when  they  were  in  confusion  and  given 
them  the  summary  treatment  which  they  ex- 
pected, the  country  probably  would  have  es- 
caped   the   financial  panic   that  came  upon 


it  in  the  midst  of   plenty,  as   the  result  of 
uncertainty.       

It  is  because  the  men  who  work  aru  so 
easily  placed  outside  the  pale  of  the  law 
by  the  men  of  money,  that  the  men  who  work 
continue  in  poverty.  The  problem  is  how  lo 
get  labor  and  its  rights  within  the  law's  pro- 
tection, and  the  exploiters  of  the  masses  out- 
side the  law.  Once  put  them  there,  and  we 
shall  have  no  more  shallow  talk  about  the 
necessity  of  putting  a  limit  upon  fortunes, 
upon  the  amount  that  any  one  man  may  le- 
gally acquire.  When  the  laws  are  what  they 
should  be,  it  will  be  impossible  for  a  Hunt- 
ington, a  Carnegie,  an  Astor,  or  Rockefeller 
fortune  to  come  into  existence.  The  selfish, 
predatory  rich,  the  ''fatted  swine  of  civiliza- 
tion," do  not  see  that  by  bringing  it  home  to 
the  drudging  masses  in  this  republic  of  man- 
hood suffrage  that  justice  is  not  to  be  had 
within  the  laws,  they  are  making  it  certain 
that  the  laws  will  be  changed.  They  are 
compelling  all  men  not  of  their  caste  to  ask 
what  are  the  laws  that  enable  the  few  to 
gather  millions  at  the  expense  of  the  many, 
and  to  protect  the  few  in  their  stealings,  as  if 
that  protection  were  given  to  social  order  it- 
self?   

It  is  being  taught  that  our  form  of  govern- 
ment is  too  inflexible — that  the  Fathers  who 
constructed  the  Constitution,  in  their  fear 
lest  the  people  should  not  wisely  govern 
themselves,  invented  checks  u])on  the  popu- 
lar will  that  have  made  it  difiicult  for  that 
will  to  find  expression  in  legislation.  The 
Republican  House  of  Representatives  which 
passed  the  McKinley  bill  was  ousted  and  re- 
placed by  one  committed  to  radical  tariff 
reform.  In  England,  tariff  reform,  under 
like  circumstances,  would  have  immediately 
followed.  Here  a  Republican  Senate  and  a 
Republican  President  stood  in  the  way  of 
change,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
were  so  accustomed  to  being  thwarted  that 
the  spectacle  of  a  government  out  of  harmony 
with  the  wishes  of  the  electorate  roused  no 
resentment.  An  income  tax  was  passed  by 
both  houses  of  Congress,  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, and  millions  of  dollars  were  collected 
under  the  law.  The  Supreme  Court,  by  a 
majority  of  one,  declared  the  law  unconsti- 
tutional. The  people  are  accustomed,  also, 
to  such  experiences  as  that.  When  the  dis- 
content of  the  country  becomes  intelligent, 
when  the  people  feel  that  if  they  are  wise 
enough  to  vote  they  are  wise  enough  to 
rule,  the  Senate  will  either  be  chosen  at 
the  polls,  or  will  disappear,  as  it  ought 
ought  to;  the  President  will  be  a  figure- 
head, as  Queen  Victoria  is,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  will  act  as  a  Judiciary  Committee 
attendant  on  Congress,  to  pass  upon  the 
constitutionality  of  bills  before  they  become 
laws — not  as  now  to  wait  until  a  private 
grievance,  after  the  law  has  gone  into  effect, 
brings  its  constitutionalit}'  into  question. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  are  as  com- 
petent to  govern  themselves  as  are  the  people 
of  England,  where  the  House  of  Commons  is 
omnipotent,  and  where  the  government,  when 
it  does  not  enjoy  the  House's  confidence, 
makes  it  appeal  to  the  public,  which  is  the 
Supreme  Court.  When  discontent  is  intelli- 
gent we  shall  have  the  referendum  and  the 
initiative,  as  in  Switzerland,  where  the  people 
rule,  and  rule  well.  The  spirit  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  which  has  it  that  the 
just  powers  of  government  are  derived  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  will  be  applied 
in  practice. 

Competition,  and  the  form  of  co-operation 
which  we  know  as  the  corporation,  have 
served  their  turn.  They  have  accomplished 
wonders,  but  while  we  have  profited  by  their 
benefits  we  are  being  ground  by  their 
strength,  which  b.^s  passed  beyond  the  line 
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of  service  and  become  tyrannous.  The  trust 
is  a  union  of  corporations.  It  has  made 
itself  hurtful,  and  any  tariff  that  helps  to 
maintain  it  will  go  down.  Tlie  land,  the 
natural  resources,  of  the  country,  are  in 
private  ownership.  They,  like  the  "railroads, 
the  telegraphs,  the  telephone,  city  water 
works  and  car-lines,  gas-works,  electric  light 
plants,  and  "  public  utilities''  in  general, 
will  be  placed  under  public  owncrshij)  when 
discontent  grows  intelligent  enough  to  know 
what  is  afflicting  the  masses.  Industry  will 
be  restored  to  honor  when  industry  is  no 
longer  taken  to  be  the  sign  of  inferior 
brains.  We  shall  have  a  real  republic  when 
the  government  is  by  the  people,  for  the 
people. 

The  inability  of  the  predatory  rich  to  look 
ahead  is  demonstrated  by  the  pains  that  are 
being  taken  to  dig  a  chasm  between  the 
manual  workers  and  those  who  are  bright 
enough  to  live  without  bodily  toil.  It  is 
accepted  as  a  mysterious  law  that  as  civiliza- 
tion advances  the  separation  of  society  into 
classes  must  occur.  That  has  been  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  but  this  republic  was 
meant  as  an  experiment  which  was  to  depart 
from  precedents.  This  continent  was  to  be 
free  from  what  the  Fathers  and  their  genera- 
tion deemed  the  causes  of  that  inequality  of 
condition,  that  unjust  distribution  of  wealth, 
which  through  the  centuries  had  either  puz- 
zled and  pained  men  of  heart,  or  been  ac- 
cepted as  the  design  of  the  Almighty.  So  we 
began  with  no  king,  no  state  church,  and  no 
order  of  nobility.  But  our  land  laws,  the 
laws  of  property,  remained  essentially  the 
same  as  in  the  old  world,  and  amid  political 
freedom  we  have  developed  along  the  old 
lines.  Our  President  has  become  a  king,  our 
Senate  a  House  of  Lords,  tlie  millionaire  is  a 
substitute  for  the  noble,  and  socially  we  are 
but  a  vulgarized  copy  of  England.  The  de- 
velopment of  a  "working  class"  —  a  class 
born  to  labor  and  ambitious  of  nothing 
higher,  unknown  to  the  Americans  of  forty 
years  ago — is  the  most  dangerous  of  threats 
to  the  ruling  plutocracy.  Practical  men  who 
aim  at  changes  in  legislation  for  the  common 
good,  and  station  for  themselves,  take  ad- 
vantage in  politics  of  all  powers  that  exist. 
Class  hatred  is  always  utilized  by  the  dema- 
gogue— which  is  often  but  another  name  for 
4he  statesman  out  of  office — and  whatsoever 
increases  class  hatred  is  bad  for  the  opulent 
minority.  The  predatory  rich  are  doing 
their  short-sighted  and  stupid  best  to  in- 
crease it.  What  will  happen  if  the  working- 
men  of  the  United  States  shall  be  moved  to 
act  politically  on  class  lines?  To  their  side 
will  go  nearly  all  the  young  men  ambitious 
of  office,  all  the  agitators,  all  the  quacks,  all 
the  pretenders  and  scoundrels  in  politics 
who  want  to  mount  on  the  popular  vote.  To 
them,  also,  will  go  most  of  the  heart  and  un- 
selfish brain  of  the  country,  for  whatever 
disadvantages  would  be  involved  in  the 
triumph  of  the  masses,  their  rule,  modified 
by  the  influence  which  intellect  exerts, 
would  be  preferred  by  most  Americans  to 
what  .lustice  Brown  of  the  Supreme  Court 
calls  the  "  sordid  despotism  of  wealth," 
and  what  President  Cleveland  in  a  demo- 
cratic moment  described  as  the  ''  com- 
munism of  pelf."  The  storm  is  being  invited 
the  country  over,  as  Huntington  &  Co. 
have  invited  it  this  quarter  century  in 
California.  If  the  reign  of  the  rich  means 
special  privileges,  a  license  to  rob,  and  a 
license  to  be  insolent  to  the  victims,  man- 
hood is  challenged,  and  manhood  will  assert 
itself.  It  is  long-suffering,  but  the  end  of 
endurance  will  come,  as  it  has  come,  or 
nearly  come,  here.  The  rich  are  provoking 
a  national  rebellion  against  wealth.  I  do 
not  say  that  they  are  doing  this  deliberately. 


but  under  the  impulse  of  a  greed  that  is  not 
content  with  anything  short  of  full  posses- 
sion of  the  government,  and  an  army  and 
navy  to  enforce  laws  that  send  a  railroad 
striker  to  jail  and  leave  a  railroad  stealer  at 
liberty,  laws  that  punish  petty  larceny  and 
give  immunity  to  grand  larceny — a  greed 
that  is  as  mindless  as  it  is  ugly.  Human 
nature,  American  human  nature,  will  not 
bear  it.  There  is  going  to  lie  a  reform  of  the 
laws,  and  the  reform  will  go  deep.  Before 
the  peaceful  revolution  is  over  we  shall  have 
a  Constitution  stripped  of  its  Federalist 
features,  a  Constitution  moulded  to  the  needs 
of  a  democratic  people  determined  to  rule 
themselves,  and  determined  also  on  having  a 
republic  in  which  men  and  not  dollars  shall 
govern.  Either  this,  or  first  chaos  and  then 
a  military  despotism,  with  the  fight  for  free- 
dom still  ahead. 


To  me  it  seems  that  there  never  was  a  time 
when  there  was  more  encouragement  for 
young  men  of  mind  and  patriotism  to  give 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  social  problem 
with  so  good  a  prospect  of  accomplishing 
something.  To  be  sure,  this  species  of  study 
seldom  results  in  personal  profit  financially, 
but  patriotism,  altruism,  and  most  of  the 
sentiments  which  ennoble  men,  are  not  in- 
dulged in  the  hope  of  making  money.  They 
have  their  high  compensations,  however, 
as  well  as  their  pains.  No  life  is  so  narrow, 
so  hard,  so  little,  so  profitless,  as  a  selfish 
one.  To  be  interested  in  others,  to  do  what 
one  can  to  make  the  world  a  little  better — 
there  is  hajjpiness  in  the  effort.  One  of  the 
compensations  is  to  find  how  many  good 
and  earnest  men  and  women  there  are  all 
about  one — to  discover  that  cynicism  is  a  mis- 
take, the  mistake  of  those  who  generalize 
from  ])remises  too  narrow,  and,  being  them- 
selves unhelpful,  take  it  for  granted  that  their 
own  measure  is  that  of  human  nature.  The 
pains  of  the  reformer,  whether  he  be  incon- 
spicuous, or  the  reverse,  are  many.  The 
first  is  that  he  is  sure  to  lose  his  respectabil- 
ity. Those  who  are  advantaged  by  the 
maintenance  of  the  established,  are,  in  the 
mass,  naturally  satisfied  with  things  as  they 
are,  and  regard  with  suspicion  any  disturber. 
Interest  and  habit  of  mind  combine  to  induce 
them  to  question  the  motives  and  damage 
the  repute  of  any  one  who  questions  the 
justice  of  existing  arrangements.  These  are 
creatures  of  custom,  than  which  nothing  is 
more  deadening  to  that  native  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  with  which  we  are  born,  or  which 
we  acquire  by  reflection — a  sense  that  keeps 
morality  alive,  and  is  the  force  which  gives 
us  all  the  progress  worth  having.  Happily, 
conscience  is  unkillable  in  the  race.  The 
poor  are  sorely  alive  to  the  injustice  of  the 
system  which  bears  so  heavily  upon  them, 
and  among  the  rich  there  is  an  equally  clear, 
if  not  so  painful,  perception,  that  the  so- 
cial machinery  is  not  adjusted  to  the  needs 
of  the  many.  Not  all  well-filled  pockets 
are  buttoned,  or  owned  by  unsympathetic 
hearts.  The  stream  of  charity  flows  bank 
high,  and  if  charity  could  cure  poverty  it 
would  have  done  so  long  ago.  Generally  the 
chief  difference  between  a  rich  man  and  a 
poor  one  is  in  the  amount  of  possessions; 
both  are  human  and  at  bottom  the  same. 
Christ's  advice  to  the  young  man  who  de- 
sired to  follow  him,  that  ho  sell  all  he  had 
and  give  it  to  the  poor,  would  be  oftener 
taken  did  not  common  sense  point  the  folly 
of  impoverishing  oneself  without  doing  com- 
mensurate good.  It  is  not  charity  that  is 
needed  to  rescue  the  many  from  the  tread- 
mill of  poverty  and  the  squalor  of  ignorance 
and  unlovely  life,  but  justice.  Until  it  can 
be  so  arranged  that  every  creature  born  into 
the  world  shall  have  a  fair  chance  to  exert 
such  abilities  as  nature  has  given  him,  and 


to  keep  for  himself  what  he  earns,  there  will 
be  no  content,  and  there  should  be  none. 

The  most  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  is  that 
the  public  is  learning  to  listen  with  respect 
to  those  who  come  to  it  with  proposals  for 
njending  and  improving  the  social  machin- 
ery. The  fashion  of  crucifying  the  Christs, 
sanctioned  by  the  ages,  is  slowly  going  out. 
There  are  lucal  instances  in  point.  Most  of 
us  can  remember  when  Henry  George,  as  a 
journalist  here,  and  later  as  the  author  of 
"  Progress  and  Poverty,"  was  sneered  at  as  a 
crank.  Now  he  is  taken  seriously  by  Cali- 
fornians,  and  regarded  as  an  honor  to  the 
State.  Doubtless  this  change  is  partly  owing 
to  the  reflex  action  of  his  world-wide  fame, 
but  it  is  also  accounted  for  by  the  headway 
his  doctrine  has  made.  There  is  no  bolder  or 
more  eloquent  advocate  of  the  single  tax  than 
Representative  Maguire,  yet  his  advocacy  of 
it  does  not  in  the  least  diminish  his  popu- 
larity or  reduce  his  vote  when  he  runs  for 
Congress.  The  proposition  to  make  national 
highways  of  the  defaulting  overland  railroads 
has  become  extremely  popular  on  this  coast. 
It  was  the  railroad  strike  of  last  summer 
which  induced  the  Examiner  to  put  forth  its 
petition  to  Congress,  asking  the  government 
to  take  possession  of  the  lines.  And  though 
the  Examiner  has  repented  itself  of  its  sym- 
pathy with  the  strikers,  and  accuses  itself 
of  leaving  been  a  demagogue,  I  think  it  is 
lonely  in  its  remorse.  A  vote  on  the  pro- 
posal would,  I  am  sure,  show  a  larger  major- 
ity in  favor  of  government  ownership  than 
was  signed  to  the  petition. 


No  man  who  sets  out  to  say  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  the  right  thing,  but  the  thing 
whicli  he  knows  to  be  against  the  immediate 
interests  of  those  who  are  of  the  dominant 
class,  need  hope  to  escape  the  condemnation 
of  the  newspapers.  They  are  commercial  in 
purpose,  and  their  income  is  derived  from 
advertising.  It  is  the  business  of  their  pro- 
prietors, therefore,  to  secure  the  favor  of  tlie 
classes  who  see  least  to  hope  for  from  change. 
Often  the  proprietors,  let  it  be  said  to  their 
honor,  make  sacrifice  of  their  pockets  in  obe- 
dience to  the  promptings  of  their  manhood. 
It  is  not  a  very  rare  thing  for  a  newspaper 
to  put  into  its  editorial  columns  matter  that 
is  distinctly  disadvantageous  to  the  business 
office.  The  desire  for  circulation  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  these  occasional  sacrifices, 
but  aside  from  that,  I  know  from  experience, 
newspaper  owners  are  not  always  proof 
against  the  appeal  of  weakness  against 
strength.  Yet  on  the  average  the  daily 
newspaper  is  the  faithful  voice  of  what 
Draper  describes  as  "  that  vast  mass  of 
common  n»en  who  in  every  age  impede  the 
progress  of  civilization."  And  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  newspapers  there  is  no  lack  of 
coolies  whose  pride  it  is  to  be  more  capitalis- 
tic than  capitalists,  who  flatter  their  con- 
sciousness of  superior  respectability  by  cul- 
tivating a  contempt  for  the  poor  and  for 
whatever  is  unfortunate,  and  especially  for 
all  who  are  so  unmindful  of  their  own  well 
being  as  to  give  thought  and  effort  to  im- 
proving the  lot  of  the  dull  and  toiling 
masses  of  Immanity  who  have  not  the  wit  to 
make  others  work  for  them.  The  reformer 
must  go  down  below  the  plane  of  the  well- 
to-do  with  his  sympathies,  and  for  sympathy 
he  must  look  elsewhere  than  to  the  daily 
newspaper.  The  real  public  opinion  of  the 
time — the  thought  that  counts,  the  thought 
that  comes  from  and  goes  to  human  hearts — 
finds  a  voice  both  above  and  below  the  daily 
press.  You  find  it  in  books,  in  the  maga- 
zines, and  in  the  obscure  publications,  not 
always  well  written,  of  the  workingmen,  the 
Socialists,  and  other  zealots.  It  is  inevi- 
table that   this   should   be   so.      The   daily 
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newspaper  is  a  "  business  proposition,"  and 
as  such  must  cater  to  the  commonplace, 
easy-going  classes,  who  live  to  do  business, 
instinctively  prefer  to  live  as  quietly  as  they 
can,  and  take  it  to  be  the  part  of  common- 
sense  to  live  for  themselves.  The  magazines 
appeal  to  the  thoughtful  anil  the  educated, 
and  the  thoughtful  and  the  educated  feel 
that  to  some  degree  life  and  responsibility 
should  go  together. 


The  war  between  the  empty-handed  many 
and  the  full-handed  few  will  not  be  fought 
out  in  our  day.  Enthusiasm  is  good,  but 
enthusiasm  that  looks  for  immediate  results 
is  in  danger  of  disappointment  that  ends  in 
nerveless  or  resentful  discouragement.  The 
war  is  going  on  all  right,  but  it  is  an  evo- 
lutionary war,  and  therefore  slow.  Its  bat- 
tles have  been,  and  will  be,  many.  The 
railroad  strike  of  1877  was  one,  the  railroad 
strike  of  1894  was  another,  the  income-tax 
decision  still  another,  as  was  also  the  de- 
cision which  sends  Debs  to  jail  and  leaves 
Huntington  free.  Every  victory  won  by 
the  few  contributes  towards  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  the  many.  As  Taine  say.=,  among  a 
free  people  the  laws  in  the  end  will  be  made 
to  fit  the  nation's  needs,  not  the  nation  to  fit 
the  laws.  Under  all  the  aggressions  of  the 
plutocracy,  on  whose  side  the  battle  is  fought 
on  the  hand-to-mouth  principle,  is  a  great 
fear.  The  French  Revolution  stands  out  as 
a  lesson  to  the  privileged  of  every  country. 
It  enforces  the  fact  that  there  is  a  point  be- 
low which  men,  rather  than  be  pressed,  will 
prefer  to  fight  and  die.  And  when  the 
many  reach  that  point  the  world  becomes 
theirs.  I  do  not  believe  armed  revolution 
will  be  necessary  in  the  United  Slates.  The 
plutocracy  are  far  from  being  so  powerful  as 
were  the  French  nobility,  intrenched  as  they 
were  in  a  thousand  years  of  privilege,  rooted 
in  the  soil,  and  buttressed  by  social  prestige. 
Our  plutocracy  are  denied  the  reverence 
which  birth  evokes;  they  are  not  ancestrally 
woven  into  our  history,  and  there  is  upon 
them  none  of  that  feudal  obligation  of  ser- 
vice and  protection  which  begets  kindliness 
in  the  relation  between  master  and  man. 
Politically  they  are  on  a  plane  with  every- 
body else,  and  political  equality  cannot  co- 
exist with  social  inequality  without  inspir- 
ing questioning  and  distrust.  The  American 
plutocrat  is  not  respected  by  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. Though  the  type  of  success,  he  is  also 
commonly  regarded  as  a  satire  upon  our  in- 
stitutions, a  satire  upon  the  pretense  of  the 
law  to  deal  evenly  with  the  poor  criminal  and 
the  rich  criminal.  His  fortune  in  ninety 
cases  in  a  hundred  is  known  to  be  dishon- 
estly come  by.  If  he  is  envied,  it  is  as  an 
opulent  landshark  is  envied  by  l4ie  seaman 
who  sails  leaving  his  advance  in  the  land- 
shark's  pocket.  Those  near  the  millionaire 
pay  him  deference,  but  the  mass  of  his  fel- 
low citizens,  who  liave  individually  nothing 
to  hope  or  fear  from  him,  consider  his  riches 
stolen  and  himself  objectionable.  Witness 
the  esteem  in  wliich  Mr.  Huntington  is  held 
in  California.  The  French  were  starved  into 
the  Revolution.  The  Americans  are  a  dif- 
ferent people,  living  in  a  different  time. 
They  have  not  waited  for  nettle  soup  to  sting 
them  to  action.  Relatively  thej'  are  a  pros- 
perous, a  fortunate  people,  but  their  Revolu- 
tion is  under  full  headway. 

The  Revolution's  decisive  battles  will  not 
be  fought  until  it  becomes  known  where  the 
vital  blows  must  be  struck.  Every  such 
victory  of  wealth  as  that  of  the  railway 
strike  and  tlie  income  tax  decision  clears 
away  fog.  Once  the  road  is  made  plain, 
the  American  people  will  enter  upon  it 
and  march  resistlessly  to  the  end  —  not 
necessarily    because  they   are   a   peculiarly 


patriotic  or  high-minded  people,  but  be- 
cause they  are  human  and  would  rather  keep 
what  they  earn  than  allow  it  to  be  appro- 
priated by  others.  Every  man  wants  to 
better  his  own  condition,  and  no  man  likes 
to  have  another  take  from  him  the  fruit  of 
his  labor.  Therefore,  and  for  right's  sake, 
the  American  people  are  in  rebellion.  Some 
are  earnestly  and  consciously  so,  others  feel 
only  a  dull  and  muddled  discontent,  but  as 
a  whole  the  people  are  convinced  that  the3' 
are  being  wronged.  On  the  average  those 
who  suffer  are  no  better  than  those  who  in- 
flict the  suffering,  and  need  but  opportunity 
t"  become  oppressors  in  their  turn.  But  the 
object  of  the  Revolution,  as  discerned  by 
those  who  comprehend  what  is  occurring 
around  them,  is  to  remove  the  opportunity 
for  any  man  to  confiscate  what  belongs  to 
other  men. 

The  trend  of  the  time's  thought  is  mark- 
edly socialistic.  There  are  few  who  are  at- 
tracted by  the  co-operative  commonwealth 
which  is  the  ideal  of  the  Socialist,  but  sep- 
arate proposals  of  a  socialistic  nature — 
nationaliz.ation  of  the  land,  government 
ownership  of  the  railroads  and  other  public 
utilities — are  already  popular,  and  growing 
more  so  rapidly.  Extremes  are  meeting. 
Individualism  has  created  the  corporation 
and  the  trust,  and  the  step  from  the  trust  to 
public  ownership  is  short.  The  people  have 
the  ballot,  and  can  accomplish  what  they 
wish,  when  united.  It  is  not  easy  to  unite 
them,  but  the  process  will  be  accomplished 
in  time.  Victories  will  be  won  slowly  and 
with  difficulty,  in  the  face  of  doubt  and 
dread,  for  the  air  will  be  filled  with  the 
warning  voices  of  interested  and  honest 
conservatism.  But  each  forward  step  on 
new  ground  will  give  courage  for  the  next, 
and  a  better  civilization  will  result,  under 
which  men  will  not  struggle  during  most  of 
their  waking  hours  for  wherewithal  to  get 
food  and  shelter,  and  under  which  women 
and  children  will  not  he  harnessed  to  ma- 
chinery. It  is  pleasing  to  hope  for  such 
a  civilization,  and  not  unreasonable,  either. 
One  does  not  wish  to  believe  that  mankind 
is  so  incapable  of  self-government  as  to  per- 
mit this  republic  to  be  a  failure.  Surely 
mankind  never  had  so  good  a  chance  as  here 
on  this  new  continent  to  accommodate  social 
adjustments  to  justice.  Our  schools  give 
our  children  the  education  of  feeemen  and 
we  have  permitted  the  upgrowth  of  indus- 
trial conditions  which  condemn  them  to 
slavery,  and  to  the  vices  of  mind  and  body 
inseparable  from  slavery.  That  is  a  practi- 
cal paradox  which  will  be  reconciled  if  na- 
ture has  not  been  so  niggard  of  its  gift  of 
brains  as  to  make  all  but  a  fraction  of  the 
human  race  unfit  for  anything  better  than 
to  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water. 
Arthur  McEwen. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 

The  Frawley  Company  is  showing  its  best 
clothes,  its  company  manners,  and  its  worst 
morals  this  week.  The  play  is  "  Jlotlis,"  and  as 
Ouida'a  pen  cannot  concern  itself  with  anythinj! 
so  socially  impossible  as  an  untitled  man  or 
woman,  Frawley  and  his  company  have  been  walk- 
ing in  a  maze  of  satin  trains,  dukes,  princes,  and 
earls,  and  some  of  the  queerest  mispronunciations 
of  "monsieur,"  that  everlasting  stumbling-block 
to  true  (staae)  aristocracy. 

As  is  usually  the  case  in  both  worlds,  before  and 
behind  the  footlights,  the  women  have  shown 
themselves  worthier  of  social  promotion.  Their 
handsome  gowns,  their  pretty  faces  and  shoulders 
make  them  quite  acceptable,  but  the  men  have 
have  not  the  bel  air.  With  the  possible  exception 
of  Maclyn  Arbuckle,  they  are  shockingly  Ameri- 
can, and  how  can  a  mere  American  hope  to  be  as 
correct,  as  corrupt,  as  complete  a  gentleman,  as 
choice  a  blackguard  as  dwells  in  Ouidaland,  that 
fantastic  realm  of  intense  white  lights  and  heaviest 
of  shadows? 

Aa  Fuchsia  Leach,  Blanche  Bates  has  done  her 
best  work  so  far.  It  is  light,  life-like,  and  full  of 
intelligence.  Miss  Bates  is  one  of  the  few  actresses 
who  may  be  trusted  to  continue  acting  after  she 
has  left  the  centre  of  the  stage.  A  play  does  not 
consist  only  of  spoken  lines,  nor  is  tiie  dialogue  all 
that  is  necessary.  Miss  Bates  has  learned  the  art 
of  seeming  interested  and  occupied  wliile  others 
are  talking,  and  for  this  reason  Fuchsia  Leach  is 
the  strongest,  easiest,  and  most  natural  character 
in  "  Mollis  "  aa  given  by  the  Frawley  Company. 

Miss  Craven's  best  work  is  in  the  second  act. 
In  the  first,  her  appearance  and  her  acting  do  not 
fit  the  ideality  of  her  role.  She  has  a  pretty  way 
of  saying  simple  things  simply,  but  her  voice 
coarsens  when  it  ia  raised  and  she  is  not  equal  to 
the  stronger  scenes. 

Pliosa  McAllister  is  not  well  cast  as  Lady  Dolly. 
Vera's  mother  is  very  Ouidaesque.  She  is  incon- 
sequential, worldly,  daintily  cynical,  as  proper  in 
speech  and  manner  as  she  is  imperfect  in  active 
morality  and  virtue;  a  puff-ball  of  wickedness. 
Miss  McAllister  is  a  very  clever  actress  to  be  able 
to  present  at  all  acceptably  a  part  so  different  from 
lier  best  roles,  but  by  temperament  and  personal 
appearance  she  is  barred  from  playing  Lady  Dolly. 
She  makes  the  part  lieavy.  Lady  Uolly's  little 
speeches  become  sarcastic  and  stiff,  her  advice  to 
her  daughter  is  made  unduly  severe,  and  her 
words  lack  the  champagne  sparkle  and  flavor 
which  Sadie  Martinet,  for  instance,  could  give  to 
the  part. 

The  matinee  girl  will  never  forgive  Frawley  for 
his  appearance  in  the  last  act.  That  Correzze,  the 
singer,  should  wear  an  ordinary  top-coat  and  a 
modern  brown  slouch  h;it  is  romantic  desecration. 
It  is  as  if  the  fairy  prince  should  appear  in  spats 
and  a  willie-boy.  But  Frawley  wakeil  up  in  the 
last  act  and  conquered  his  besetting  sin  of  omis- 
sion, though  his  work  is  still  marred  by  lack  of 
action. 

For  beautiful  Belle  Archer  the  Columbia  audi- 
ences are  full  of  sympathy.  Miss  Archer's  efforts 
to  be  had  are  so  praiseworthy,  she  is  so  untiring  in 
her  attempts  at  vice  and  sin.  She  has  tried  so 
often  to  be  a  stage  adventuress,  her  sincerest  wish 
is  to  be  wicked,  all  her  de.sire  is  to  make  her  man- 
ner and  appearance  fit  the  shamelesauess  of  her 
role.  She  yearns  to  be  a  social  outcast,  but  fate  is 
against  her.  A  blundering  providence  gave  Miss 
.\rcher  a  sweet  and  gracious  presence,  a  modesty 
of  mien,  a  gentle,  madonna-hke  style  of  beauty 
and  a  voice  as  unsuitable  for  stage  adventuring  as 
the  cooing  of  a  dove  would  be  to  a  falcon  in  the 
pursuit  of  its  legitimate  business  of  assault  and 
murder.  People  have  watched  Jliss  Archer  with 
interest.  So  laudable  an  ambition  and  such  con- 
tinued application  should  m'feet  with  success.  It 
was  hoped  that  Miss  .\rcher  would  in  time  be  able 
to  work  down  to  the  desirable  pitch  of  immorality. 
But,  though  she  use  the  language  of  a  sinner,  her 
conscienceless  face  .persists  in  remaining  saintly. 
The  naughtiestof  asides  in  falling  from  her  pretty 
lips  is  robbed  of  half  its  wickedness.  She  cannot 
be  suggestive  in  long  skhts  nor  shocking  in  short 
ones.  She  ia  the  crudest  of  wicked  women,  bhe 
may  sit  upon  a  table,  she  may  drink,  she  may 
smoke  a  cigarette — that  brand  of  male  and  female 
stage  villians — it  is  all  in  vain.  Poor  Belle  Archer 
is  condemned  to  stage  morality  for  life.  She  is  a 
terrible  reversal  of  the  old  tale,  and  must  stand 
forever  a  sorrowing  saint  on  the  threshold  of  pur- 
gatory, looking  enviously  down  upon  the  favored 
ones  whom  a  malign  fate  has  not  mocked  with  a 
hopelessly  unalterable  purity  of  countenance,  who 
are  not  cursed  by  a  perverse  sanctity  of  demeanor, 
and  whose  very  voice  is  not  an  instrument  to 
balBe  it's  owner's  ardent  .md  sincere  desire  to  be 
tough. 

Miriam  MicHELaoN. 


ARTHUR    McEWEN'S    LETTER. 


The  entertainmente  given  every  Thursday  and 
Friday  evening  at  the  Lurline  Baths,  corner  of 
BuEh  and  Larkin  streets,  are  very  popular  these 
Bummer  evenings.  A  cool  and  refreshing  plunge 
in  ocean  water  without  the  trouble  of  a  trip  to  the 
seashore  it  a  luxury  lo  be  had  in  no  other  great 
city  in  the  world. 

Mauvaia',  7(i9  Market  St.  Sheet  Music  at  half- 
price.    Pianos :  Decker  &  Son  ;  Marshal i  &  Wen.iell. 


HABAKTHy 

Carte  Blanche, 

m^    Eclipse,    ^ 


The  present  output  of  the  above  Brands 
are  the  most  perfect  ever  made  and  will 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  Gourmet. 

To  be  had  at  all  leading  Wine  Merchants, 


Grocers,  Hotels,  Clubs  and  Res 


GOOD  WORK. 


FAIR    PRICES. 


JAMES   H.   BARRY, 

PRINTER, 

"THE  STAR"   OFFICE,  4:9  MONTGOMERY   STREET. 


THE  POPULAR  BOOKSTORE 

CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH 
ANY  BOOK  IN  PRINT 

10  POST  STREET,  S.  F.,  GAL. 


An    _ 
Opener. 

CHARLES  LYONS.  London  Tailor, 

Makes  fice  Tailoring  equal  to  the  finest  made  in  the 
country  at  one-half  the  pnce?  charged  by  Credit  Tailors. 
Samples  and  self-measurements  (re^  by  mail.  1212  to 
1218  Market  St.,  302  Kearnr  St.,  and 
90S  Market  St. 


THE    PRESS    CLIPPING   BUREAU, 

610  MO.NTGOMERY  ST.,  S.  F. 

Supplies  clippings  and  apecUl  luformRtlon  from  all  news- 

papers  on  all  topics— .lusinesa  and  Personal. 

TELEPHONE,  Main  1041 


FOR  THE  BEST  VALUE  IN  HATS  00  TO 


C.    HERRMANN     &     CO. 

The  only  Mnuufacturin?  Uutallors  on  the  Loast. 
338    KE.IUNT    STREET,  Near    Pine 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


SAN  FRAyCISVO    SAVINGS     UNION, 

532  California  Street. 


Receives  deposits  and  make  L'>an8  on  real  estate  security. 

OFncB  Hours,  g  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.    Saturday  evenings,  lor 
recalpl  of  deposits  only,  6:30  to  8. 


LOUIS    FALKENAU, 
STATE    ASSAY    OFFICE, 

Removed  tn 

434  CALIFORNIA  ST.,        Near  Montgomeiy, 

San    F-rancl9oo. 


MARTIN    RASCHEN, 

GENERAL    INSURANCE. 
Telephone   272.  210  Sansome   St. 

Agents  fiif  San  Fraiwisco — Germania  Fire  Inmrance  Co. 
of  New  York;  Hanover  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York. 
United  Firemen's  Insurance  Co.  of  Phjladelpliia ;  Sun  In- 
surance Office  of  London. 


pELL  AND  DEVISADERO  STS.— FINE  7  AND 
8  room  flats,  corner  Fell  and  Devieadero; 
reached  by  three  lines  of  cars ;  new ;  sanitary 
plumbing ;  rents  low.  Apply  at  room  6,  fifth  floor, 
222  Sansome  street. 


SWAIN'S  RESTAURANT. 


213  Sutter  Street. 


Ladies  will  find 
than  our  dining-rooi 
ments  a 


lo  more  desirable  place 
1,  which  is  unexcelled 


fur  luncheon 
n  its  appoint- 


CRESTS  BLAI^Gil  imiM  llilCES 

Gold  aiedal,  Paris  Exposition,  l'^9. 

NOTICE     TO     COi>J;iU\l£RS. 

The  C.  A.  'Wetmore  Company,  The  Bowen  Company  and 
Cresta  Blanca  Souvenir  Vintages  have  consolidated  and  will 
hereafter  do  business  under  the  name  or  WETMORE- 
BOWEN  COMPANY.  The  labels  of  the  C.  A.  Wetmore 
Company  will  be  discontinued  and  all  our  Sauternes  and 
Clarets  will  bear  the  Cresta  Blanca  labels.  By  this  amal- 
gamation we  have  secured  all  of  the  vintages  of  Cresta 
Blanca  for  1S89  to  1894  and  only  the  oldest  wines  will  be 
bottled. 

WET3IORE-BOWEX    COMPANY, 

140  MONTGOMERY  STREET.  Under  Occidental  Hotel. 

Bottling  Cellars:  Cor.  Larkin  and  McAllister Sts. 


HUDSON  RIVER  DYEING  AND    GLEANING  WORKS. 

409  Sutter  St.  Telephone  5300. 


paired  in  Best  Style 
rpetg  cleaned,  3c  a  yard. 


;  Lowest  Prices. 

vatlns:  a  Specialty. 


LACE  CURTAINS  AXD   BLANKETS  CLEANED. 

Goods  called  for  and  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  City  free 

of  charge. 


LB  ROYG.  HIBVKT. 


HOWABD  E.  WRIGHT. 


LE  ROY  G.  HARVEY  &  CO. 


618  MONTGOMERY  .STREET, 


S.VN  FRANCISCO, 


CALIFORNIA. 


REAL  ESTATE,  IHSDRANCE,  FINANCIAL  AGENTS. 

Dealers    In    FIRST-CLASS    LOANS,    REALTY 

BONDS,  and  CORPORATION  SECURITIES. 

RENTS  COLLECTED  and  entire  charge 

taken  of  Property. 


SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO 


tOOLPH  SyjRO,  Presldeot, 


C,  liniE,  Sfi-lar), 


mmm  BAIK  m  mySI  company,  Treasurer, 


SUBSCRIPTION      DEPARTMENT 


OFFICE  OF 


O.  F.  VON  RHEIN  &  CO. 


No.  513  CALIFOBNIA  STREST,  Sah;  FRAKCISCO.fCAL. 


THE  SUTRO  RAILROAD  CO.  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  acquired  the  charter  granted  to 
Adolph  Sutro,  Esq.,  for  a  road,  starting  from 
the  corner  of  Central  Avenue  and  Geary 
Street,  and  running  thence  on  Central  Avenue 
to  Washington  Street,  First  Avenue,  Clement 
Street  and  Point  Lobos  Avenue  to  the  Cliff, 
with  a  branch  line  to  the  Park. 


THE    PEOPLE'S    ROAD. 


The   Capital   Stock    is    dividedjj  into]  forty 
thousand  (40,000)  shares. 


A.t    $10    a    share,    payable    In     5 
Installments. 


There  are  to  be  NO  bonds  I     NO  debts  I 

NO  watered  stock  I 

PMseogera  over  this  road  admitted  FREE  to  Sutro  Bolgtiu 
andltbe  Cliff,  and  on  special  terms  to  The  Sutro  Bathi. 


ARTHUR     McEUMi.N'S     LKTTK 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Fri  (?.ll«n.lcr,  Oottlob  &  Co.,       Lessees  and  Manage 

WEEK,   JUNtC    irth. 
(■very  Evening,  Including  Sunday.    Matinee  Saturday, 


"NANCY  &  CO." 

By  tlie  KRAWLEY  COMP.INY.    DebHt  of 
IvIISS    F-REDA.    OALLICK. 

— :  RESERVED  SEATS  :— 
Nlirht,  IS,  25,  SO,  aud  75  cents.      Matinee,  15,  25,  and  50  cents. 

JUSE  21th By  Special  Bequest 

••  yOVNO   MRS.    WINTHBOP." 
Pint  appearance  ol  MISS  CHARLOTTE  NIELSON. 


OPEN    MAT    10. 

ANDERSON    SPRINGS, 

Middleton,  Lake  County. 

REDUCED    RATES: 

ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS    ».S.0O 

TH  RODGH  TICKETS  4.50 

Board  Irora  $10  to  $14  per  week. 

J.    A.NDERSON,'  Prop. 


LICK    LAUNDRY, 

WM.  Mccracken,  Pbop. 

Telephone    1780.  NO.    B    LICK    PLACE. 

MT.  VERNON  CO.,  Ba/timore. 

The  uodersigned,  having  been  appointed  Agents  for 


IJRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK. 


CELEBRATE  THE  NEW  ERA 

BY  PRESENTING  YOURSELF 
WITH  A  CASE  OF  THE  BEST 
WHISKY  MADE.  IT  IS 
CALLED 

Old   Pepper 

WHISKY 

M.^DE  BY 

JOS.     E.    PEPPER    &     CO .  , 

LexiDgton,    Kentacky. 
SOLE   AGENTS, 

CARROLL    &    CARROLL, 

306  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


DCCinENTaL   HOTEL, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

A  QUIET  HOME,  CENTRALLY  LOCATED. 

ISE     WHO     APPRECIATE     COM 
ATTENTION. 

WM.    B.    HOOPER,    Manager. 

ON  AND  AFTER  JULY  Ist,  1895. 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  GAi  LIGHT  CO. 

win  reduce  the  price  of  Gas 

From  $2  to  $1.75  for  1000  cubic  feet. 


Special    rates    for  Bugines,    Manufacturing,    and 
Oag  Stovei!. 


RIDING   ACADEMY. 


COMPETENT    INSTRUCTORS 
CEMEMT    PLOOftS. 
PADDED    WALLS. 


COLUMBIA 

—AND— 

HARTFORD 
BICYCLES. 


VIST03S    WELCOME. 


POPE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

344    Post    atri-ct, 

H.  C.  JOHNSON,  Manager,  San  Francisco 


Giant  powder  company, 

Consolidated. 


The  office  of  the  above  Company  has  been  removed  to 
430  California  Street.  San  Fraucisco. 


DDHHAM,  CARRIGAN  &  HAYDEN  CO. 

Incorporated  February  7th  13S8. 

17  AND  19  Beale  St.,    18,  20,  22,  24  Main  St. 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

—  IMP0BTBR8  OF— 

HJlRDWilRE.  IRON,  STEEL  AND  BRASS 
GOODS. 

RAILROAD,  MINING    AND    MILL  SUPPLIES. 

IRON  PIPE,  TUBES,  FITTING,  ETC. 

NEW    YORK    OFFICE: 
107     CHAMBERS    STREET. 


GEORGE    FAIR, 

Member  of  the  Sau  Francisco  Produce  Exchange  and  Call 
Board.  Correspondence  solicited  with  owners  and  renters 
o(  Grain  Warehouses.  Market  Advices  furnished.  Country 
merchants  having  Grain  and  other  agricultural  products  to 
dispose  of,  for  tl.eir  customers,  are  cordially  invited  to  call 


DR.    H.    W.     HUNSAKER 

Has  moved  to 

114     GGAKT     STKEET, 

And  invites  his  friends  and  patrons  ^)  call  and  inspect  his 
new  offices.  General  Surgery  and  diseases  of  the  Eye,  Ear; 
Noso  au't  Throat  are  given  special  attention.  Office  Hours, 
12  to  3  and  7  to  8  p.  m.    Telephone  Main  5654. 

CHAS.   A.   WETMORE'S   WINES. 
To  the  Public: 

1  desire  to  make  known  that  1  have  removed  my 
place  of  business  to  No.  67  California  Market,  in 
order  to  come  into  close  connection  with  consumers 
and  to  provide  easy  and  prompt  methods  for 
sampling  and  distrib'ution  of  all  brands  of  Cresta 
Blanca  Wines  and  selected  wines  under  my  Ama- 
pola  Club  trade  mark.  The  Amapola  Club  Cafe  in 
connection  with  this  depot  is  already  the  most 
popular  down-town  place  for  breakfast,  lunches 
and  dinners.  Sample  wines  served  in  decanters 
for  lifteen  cents,  f^alads  with  finest  oil  dressings 
specialiv.  Families,  restaurants,  hotels  and  grocers 
supplied.    Call  and  see  me. 

CHAS.  A.  WETMORE. 

Telephone  No.  Main  5940. 


PROFESSIONAL   CARDF. 


G.  WHITFIELD   LANE, 

ATTORNEY   AT   LAW, 
197  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco     Telephone  Main  1764 . 

LEE    D.    CRAIG, 

NOTARY    PDBMC   AND    COMMIS.SIONER    OF    DEEDS 
316  MONTGOMKRV  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Gal. 


Bet  California  and  Pii 


JOHN    F.    SIEBE, 

KIRB      AND      -MARINE      INSURANCE. 

OPFiCB,  415  C.MJFORNIA  ST.        Telepnonc,  Main  1183. 


DAVIS     &     HILL, 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW, 
N.  W.  Cor.  Ninth  and  Broadway, 

Rooms  12, 13  and  14.  OiUELAND.  Gal. 


HENRY    E.    HIGHTON, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR, 
Rooms  36-39,  Fourth  Floor,  Mills  Building,     San  Franciaco. 

W.    ^V.    KOOTE, 

ATTOKNEY    AT    LAW, 
810  Pine  Street.  SAn  Frahoxsoo 


W.  T.   BAGGETT, 

ATTORNEY. AT  LAW, 
824  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 


J.      F.      C  O  W  D  E  R  Y, 

A  rrORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Old  Odd  Fellows'  Building,  No.  325  Montgomery  Street, 
;oom  No.  28.  San  FbaNCIsCO. 


JAMES  SIMr.-50X,  M.  D. 

2S1    POST   ST. 

Hours:    1  to  3  P.  H. 


BEN.    IVIORGAN, 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
507  MONTGOMBBY  ST.        Rooms  I  and  2.       Sai7  FBANCIsao. 

FRANK   R,    WHITCOMB, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 
Rooms  171-174,  Crocker  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


HENLEY  &  COSTELLO, 

AT  LAW, 

San  y 


BLAKE,    MOFFIIT    rf-     TOWNE, 

DEALERS   IN 

I»  .A.  3e»  IE  n.  , 

512  to  516  Sacramento  Street,  San  Fbancisco,  Cal. 


Order  to   Show  Cause    Why   Order  of  Sale  of  Real 
Estate  Should  Not  Be  Made. 


In  the  Superior  Court  of  the  County  of  Alameda,  State  of 


seated  and  filed  May  Isr.  1395.  by  F.  li.  \V^iiitcomb,  the  admin- 
istrator of  the  Estate  of  J.  B.  Whitcomb,  deceased,  prayine 
for  an  order  of  sale  of  real  estate,  that  it  Ls  necetj»ary  to  sell 
the  whole  or  some  portion  of  the  real  estate  belonginit  t«> 
the  estate  of  said  deceased,  to  pay  the  debts  outstanding 
against  the  said  decease!,  and  the  debis,  expenses,  and 
cnarpes  of  administration: 

It  is  therelore  ordered  that  all  persons  interested  In  the 
estate  of  said  deceased  appear  before  said  Superior  Court  on 
Monday,  the  first  day  of  July.  a.  d.,189>,  at  lOo'cUck  A.  M.. 
of  said  day,  at  the  Court-room  of  said  Court.  Department 
No.  4,  at  the  Court-house  in  the  City  of  Oakland,  then  and 
there  to  show  ciiu!>e  why  an  order  should  not  be  granted  to 
the  administrator  to  sell  bo  much  of  said  real  estate  as  shall 
be  necessary,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  order  be  published  four 
successive  weeks  in  the  ile;  kelcy  Paily  Advocate,  a  news- 
paper printed  aud  pnbii.^hed  m  said  Alameda  Counlyj  and 
also  in  "ARTHUR  McLwkn's  Lettkb,"  a  newspaper  printed 
and  published  weekly  in  theCiiy  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
ciaco. And  good  cause  appearii.g  therefor,  U  la  further  or- 
I  dered  that  the  order  to  shuw  cause  why  an  order  should  not 
be  granted  to  sell  said  real  estate  and  reqiifiuif^  publlcaLlon 
thereof,  which  ordtT 
1895,  be  and  the  sime 

Dated  Uay  21st,  i»y>. 

(Signed) 


*i^ 


F.  B.  OGDEN, 
Jud|i;c  r<f  (he  .SuperU  r  Court. 


V*«^ 


NOTICE    TO    ORE Df TORS. 


$150   for   a  Sammer   Home. 

Beautiful  lots,  60x160  each,  at  Alto  ou  the  Korth  Pacific 
Coast  Railway,  only  40  minutes'  ride  from  San  Francisco,  (or 
S160.  in  easy  mouthly  payments.  No  Saloons  or  other 
Nuisances  Allowed.    For  Maps  and  full  particulars,  apply 

JOOST    &    WOOLLEY. 
4  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


)> 

Estate  of  Patrick  Meehan,  deceased. 

Notice  Is  hereby  given  by  the  uuderslnued.  Administrator 
with  the  Will  Annexed,  of  the  Kstato  of  the  said  deceased, 
to  the  Creditors  of,  aud  all  persons  having  claims  against, 
the  said  deceased^  to  exhibit  them  with  the  necessary 
vouchers,  within  four  (4)  months  after  the  first  publication 
of  this  notice,  to  the  sal  i  adm'.nibtrator  at  his  oinces,  319 
Pine  street,  San   Francisco,  California,  ihc  same  being  his 

Rlace  for  tue  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  said  estate 
2  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  CiiUfornla. 
A.  C.  FKEESIS, 
Administrator  with  the  will  annexed,  of  the  KstJile  of  Patrick 
Meehan,  deceased. 
Dated  at  San  Fraucisco,  May  15, 1895. 
J.  D.  SfLLiVAN,  Attorney  for  Administrator, 

Sia  Pine  street,  San  Francisco.  CaUfnr-' 
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